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AUTBOB  OV   "LlOflT  AS  A  MoiITB  FoWXE.** 


At  a  time  when  the  exploration  of 
New  Guinea  is  attracting  so  much 
attention  all  over  tlie  world,  and 
when  expeditions  are  fitting  out  in 
France,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  a  footing  for 
their  respective  countrymen  in  that 
great  island,  a  few  remarks  as  to  its 
past,  present,  and  probable  future 
may  not  be  uninteresting. 

llie  island  of  New  Guinea  is,  as 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  first  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  tbe  year 
1526.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  Go- 
vernor, Jorge  de  Meneses^  when  on 
a  voyage  firom  Malacca  to  Uie  Moluc- 
eas,during  which  he  was  driven  far  to 
tbe  eastward  and  out  of  his  course 
hj  a  north- west  gale,  and,  being 
badly  damaged,  was  right  glad  to 
winter  in  a  harbour  on  the  north 
eoast  of  the  island,  supposed  to  be 
Port  Humboldt.  To  this  island 
the  name  of  Papua  was  then  given, 
the  word,  according  to  Galvano, 
meaning  ''black;'*  but,  according 
to  tbe  interpretation  of  the  people 
inhabiting  the  Moluccas,  it  means 
"fiizzly  black  head/*  and  is  said  to 


have  been  bestowed  upon  the  island 
on  account  of  its  inhabitants  wear- 
ing their  habr  "frizzed  out**  in 
the  shape  and  form  of  a  huge 
mop. 

While  the  Portuguese  explorers 
were  working  their  way  round  the 
world  firom  the  •*  westward,**  the 
Spaniards  were  pressing  "  west- 
ward,*' through  me  Pacific,  after 
having  taken  possession  of  South 
America.  The  explorers  of  these 
two  nations  now  met  among  the 
Spice  Islands,  and  formed  two  hos- 
tile factions. 

The  Mahommedan  native  princes 
of  these  islands  joined  that  side 
with  which  circumstances  first 
brought  them  into  contact,  and  a 
deadly  feud  sprang  up  between 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  The 
chiefs  of  Temate  allied  themselves 
to  the  latter,  while  those  of  Gilolo 
and  Tidore  ranged  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  former ;  and  many 
sanguinary  conflicts,  both  on  sea  and 
land,  took  place  between  the  fleets 
or  Hongis  of  prahus  of  these  Sul- 
tans, aided  from  time  to  time  by 
their  respective  European  allies. 
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In  1597  Herman  Cortes  fitted 
out  an  expedition  which  sailed  from 
the  west  coast  of  Mexico  under 
Alvaro  de  Saavedra,  and  reached 
the  Spice  Islands.  Returning  to 
Mexico  in  1528,  this  expedition 
coasted  along  the  north  side  of 
New  Guinea  for  the  space  of  a 
month.  In  1542,  Buy  Lopez  de 
YiUalobes  led  another  expedition 
from  Mexico;  and  reached  Gilolo 
in  1544.  Three  years  later  Villa, 
lohos  succumbed  to  Portiiguese  in- 
fluence and  died  at  Amboyna,  when 
the  command  of  the  expedition  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  Captain  Yfkigo 
Ortiz  de  Retes.  He  sailed  along  the 
north*  tsoast,  anchoring  in  several 
ports,  and  in  1540  is  said  to  have 
named  the  island  "  New  Guinea,** 
imagining  that  he  detected  a  like- 
ness between  its  inhabitants  and  the 
natives  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

The  next  Spanish  explorer  was 
Luis  Yaez  de  Torres,  who,  idler  his 
separation  from  Quiros  at  Espiritn 
Santo,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
came  to  New  Guinea .  and  sailed 
along  the  sotith^m  coast.  Passing 
through  the  "  Torres  Straits  "  this 
navigator  cut  off  New  Guinea  from 
the  Australasian  continent^and  bv 
right  of  discovery,  in  1006,  took 
pOEftiession  of  the  island  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  Spain. 

The  Dutch  now  entered  the  New 
Guinea  waters,  frt>m  which  they 
expelled  both  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese ;  and  in  1006  we  find  William 
Jansz,  in  the  Dw/fke^  visiting  the 
west  and  south-west  coasts  of  the 
island,  the  Gulf  of  Carpentiuria»  and 
thence  entering  the  Torres  Straits, 
where  he  discovered  many  islands 
unobserved 'by '  Torres. 

We  then  hear  of  Ccdmetis  Dedal 
visiting  the  island  in  1616  ;  Le 
Midre  and  Schouten  in  1617,  who 
discovered  imd  named  the  Sch6uten 
Islands  off  Mount  Toricelli;  Jan 
Vos  in  16dd ;  and  Jan  Cartensz  in 
1628.  In  1642  the  enterprising 
Governor-General    Van     Diemen 


sent  Abel  Jansz  Tasman  and  Fran- 
choys  Jacobsz  Yisscher  on  their 
memorable  voyages  of  discovery* 
which  so  well  upheld  the  prestige 
of  the  Dutch  flag. 

The  following  twenty  years  saw 
six  expeditions  to  New  Guinea — 
namely,  in  1654,  Gommersdorf  and 
Braconier;  in  1655  Jacob  BomS 
made  three  voyages  to  the  island, 
but  was  eventually  murdered  with 
most  of  his  men;  in  1662  Nicolaes 
Yinck  discovered  that  deep  bight 
which,  after  having  been  surveyed 
by  Lieutenant  MacCluer,was  named 
after  that  officer ;  Johannes  Keyts, 
in  1678,  discovered  many  bays  and 
rivers,  and  added  considerably  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  island.  Dam- 
pier*s  expedition,  despatched  in 
1690  bjr  William  III.,  had  for  its 
sole  object  geographical  discovery. 
Dampier  sighted  New  Guinea  on 
New  Year's  Day  of  1700.  He 
sailed  along  the  north  coast,  and 
to  him  belongs  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing discovered  the  strait  which  to 
this  day  bears  his  name,  dividing 
New  Guinea  from  New  Britain  and 
the  Admiralty  Islands. 

Jacob  Weylandy  in  1705,  dis- 
covered Geelvink  Bay,  which  be 
named  after  his  vessel,  the  Chreen 
Fish.  He  did  much  useful  sur- 
veying work,  and  added  a  large 
store  of  matter  to  our  information 
regarding  the  '  island.  In  1722 
Jacob  B^geveen  coasted  along  the 
north,  shore  of  the  island,  but,  on 
his  arrival  at  Batavia,  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  seized  his 
vessel,  he  being  a  private  trader, 
and  not  eooneeted  with  the  Com- 
pany, whose  rights  and  monopolies 
were  jealously  guiMed. 

Lieutenant  MaeCluer,inlT01, first 
surveyed  the  bay  which  bears  his 
name,  but  whidi  was  discovered  by 
Yinck  in  1669.  Lieutenant  Kolff; 
while  in  command  of  the  brig 
Ikmryot  in  1636,  surveyed  the 
•'Douroa  Strait,**  and  in  1827 
founded  the  Dutch  settlement  in 
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TritoB  Baj  ai  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  this  Blrait. 

The  locality  was  ill-chosen.  Sar- 
loimded  by  low  swamps  on  every 
side,  ai  the  bottom  of  a  deep  inlet 
into  which  no  bieexe  could  pene- 
trate, the  settlement  seemed  to  be 
doomed  from  the  outset;  and  in 
1835,  much  to  the  chagrin  and 
disappointment  of  the  natives,  the 
Dutch  Goyemment  removed  its  gar- 
rison to  Wahau,  a  small  port  on  the 
north  coast  of  Coram,  which  was 
mndi  frequented  at  that  time  by 
English  and  American  traders. 

Daring  the  ten  years  that  the 
Dutch  remained  in  Triton  Bay 
among  the  Ootanata  tribe  of  Par 
poaos,  the  most  friendly  relations 
existed  betweoi  the  two  peoples. 
Theft  Iras  never  heard  of,  and  no 
single  act  of  hoatili^  ever  com- 
mitted. The  presence  of  the  Dutch 
was  a  chedc  on  the  Malay,  Chinese, 
and  Cemmese  semi-piratical  expe- 
ditions, which,  under  the  guise  of 
traders,  periodically  visited  these 
parts,  but  who  in  realitj  were 
slavers  aind  pirates  of  the  lowest 
dass.  Since  the  European  settle- 
ment on  this  coast  was  abandoned 
these  expeditions  have  again  made 
their  i^tpearanee,  but  as  ti^ey  do  not 
enter  the  Torres  Straits  veiy  littie 
is  ever  beard  of  them. 

In  1850  the  Dutch  Government, 
haying  purchased  the  right  of 
*' soserainty "  over  the  northern 
and  part  of  the  north-eastern  coast 
of  Kew  Guinea  from  the  Sultan  of 
Tidore,  sent  lieutenant  Bruijn 
Kops,  in  command  of  the  C^e, 
and  an  eimeiBtion  to  found  a  seUle- 
ment  in  Humboldt  Bay. 

This  expedition  was  not  success- 
ful, and  all  it  did  was  to  erect  posts 
suppOTttng  metal  shields  embossed 
witii  the  Netherlands  coat  of  arms 
at  various  points  along  the  coast 
A  gale  from  the  aootheast  and  the 
strong  lee-carrent  whidi  here  pre- 
vails, drove  it  back  from  the  island 
of  Gilolo.     In  185dt  however,  the 


settiement  was  effected,  and  Port 
Humboldt  was  proclaimed  a  Dutch 
colony.  The  garrison  of  the  new 
colony  was  ill-chosen.  It  consisted 
of  a  party  of  burghers,  or  native 
militia,  of  Temate,  a  people  by  no 
means  calculated  to  inspire  respect 
in  the  stalwartand  energetic  Papuans 
of  this  coast. 

In  Triton  Bay  the  Dutch  had  to 
contend  agidnst  obstacles  which  no 
human  force  could  overcome,  but 
which  human  foresight  might  have 
avoided.  In  Port  Humboldt  the 
Dutch  entered  upon  new  ground. 
Jlere  no  obstacles  barred  their  way 
to  success,  but  the  cruelty  and 
rapacity  of  their  boors  so  incensed 
the  natives  that  a  desultory  war  was 
the  result  The  natives  of  the 
coast  were  either  butchered  or  were 
driven  to  take  refuge  among  the 
hill  tribes,  to  whom  they  became 
slaves,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Dutch 
has  thus  become  proverbial  along 
the  whole  length  <^  the  north-east 
coast  of  New  Guinea.  These  na- 
tives the  English  Government 
claims  as  its  subjects,  and  yet  they 
know  it  not,  but  live  in  daily  fear  of 
their  sworn  enemy  descending  upon 
them,  unaware  of  the  £ict  £at  an 
imaginary  geographical  line  of  de- 
marcation protects  them  from  the 
enemy  they  so  much  dread. 

In  the  foregoing  brief  rtmtmi  of 
the  history  of  New  Guinea  we  have 
purposely  av'>ided  making  any  allu- 
sion to  the  discoveries  of  either  Cap- 
tains Cook  or  Owen  Stanley  on  the 
west  and  south-west  coast,  or  to  the 
more  recent  "  discoveries  "  of  Cap- 
tain Moresby  in  H.M.S.  BatilUk^ 
whereby  the  existence  of  the  China 
Strait  was  made  known  to  the  world, 
and  a  shorter  route  betweenAustral- 
asia  and  China  rendered  available 
to  our  mercantile  marine. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that 
the  island  of  New  Guinea  has  often 
been  visited.  Books  narrating  these 
several  voyages  have  at  times  been 
published.     The  British  Museum 
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has  nearly  all  of  them,  and  yet  among 
the  public  a  wonderful  amount  of  ig- 
norance prevails  on  the  subject ;  we 
doubt  not,  therefore,  but  that  some 
of  the  following  information  regard- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Papuans,  and  the  products  of  their 
island,  together  with  an  account  of 
its  physical  geography  and  climate, 
will  be  acceptable  to  many  of  our 
readers. 

Dr.  Comrie,  B.N.,  after  rather 
numerous  and  exact  observations, 
collected  while  serving  on  board 
H.M.S.  Baailitk,  has  recently  made 
public  some  most  valuable  anthro- 
pological notes  on  the  aborigines  of 
that  portion  of  the  island  which  he 
visited — that  is  to  say,  its  south- 
eastern peninsula.  !Not  the  least 
remarkable  among  the  facts  thus 
brought  to  light  is  the  *'rite  of 
circumcision"  practised  by  its  in- 
habitants. In  Australia,  and  we 
believe  also  in  New  Zealand,  this 
rite  is  not  unknown ;  and  the  fact 
that  this  ancient  Mosaic  custom 
should  be  found  to  exist  in  New 
Guinea  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
seems  to  point  to  its  inhabitants 
having  held  intercourse  with  the 
Old  World,  and  with  the  Semite 
branch  of  the  Caucasian  race  in 
partieular,  during  pre* historic  ages. 

The  Phoenicians  were  an  offshoot 
of  the  Semites,  as  were  also  the 
Hebrews,  and  attained  to  a  high 
state  of  civilization  before  any 
of  its  other  offshoots  had  emerged 
from  the  pre-historic  into  the 
historic  age.  They  were  the 
'earliest  commercial  and  colonizing 
people  of  the  Old  Worid.  They 
long  preceded  the  Greeks,  and  may 
be  &aid  to  have  circumnavigated 
Africa,  visited  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Baltic,  founded  Car- 
thage, and  traded  with  India,  Cey- 
lon, and  China  about  the  vciy  time 
when  we  first  read  of  them  in  the 
Bible  as  visiting  the  Israelites. 

The  physical  formation   of  the 
man   depends    entirely    upon    the 


physical  formation  of  the  countty 
in  which  he  is  bom  and  brought  up. 
On  tlie  physical  formation  of  the 
country  depends  the  *'  climate " 
it  supports,  and  on  the  climate  of 
the  country  depends  the  nature  of 
its  flora  and  of  its  fauna. 

The  Americans,  descendants  of 
the  Azyan  branch  of  the  Caucasian 
race,  are  now  quite  a  distinct  race 
of  men,  and  yet  only  one  century  has 
elapsed  since  the  founders  of  that 
race  gained  their  independence  of 
their  mother-country.  The  remark- 
able similarity  which  is  to  be  found 
in  all  Americans  is  entirely  due  to  the 
physical  and  climatic  conditions  of 
the  country  they  inhabit ;  and,  since 
we  find  liie  dfiaracteristics  of  the 
white  race  altering  with  climate  and 
country,  it  is  not  astonishing  to  find 
that  the  Negroid  race  is  broken  up 
into  different  peoples,  inhabiting 
different  countries,  and  conse- 
quently differing  from  one  another 
in  physical  formation. 

Neither,  in  our  opinion,  is  it 
difficult  to  account  for  the  various 
shades  of  colour,  or  for  the  historic 
rites  and  ceremonies,  found  among 
the  widely  scattered  branches  of  the 
Negroid  or  non-historic  race. 

The  cruising  about  the  globe  of 
the  Phoenicians  must  have  been  at- 
tended with  just  as  much— indeed 
we  may  say  with  much  more — danger 
to  the  early  navigator  of  those  pre- 
historic days  than  is  now  encoun- 
tered, and  yet,  in  modem  times, 
ships  do  get  lost,  crews  are  either 
drowned  or  else  they  are  murdered 
or  kindly  taken  care  of.  by  the 
Negroids  among  whom  they  chance 
to  fkll,  and  then,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  offspring  of  the  two  races  differs 
in  colour  from  either  parent. 

It  therefore  seems  more  than 
probable  tliat  the  diHerence  in 
colour  now  found  to  exist  among 
the  various  tribes  of  the  Negroid 
race  inhabiting  the  island  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  may  be  accounted 
for  in  a  logical  manner  by  admit- 
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ting  the  possibility  of  their  having 
held  intercourse  in  pre-historio 
times  vriUi  the  ^rhite  traders  of  the 
Semitic  branch  of  the  great  Cau- 
casian family;  and  this  assumption 
seems  all  the  more  probable  when 
the  following  evidence  in  its  favour 
is  carefully  weighed  and  digested. 

The  galleys  of  the  PhoBnicians 
would  experience  all  those  vicissi- 
tudes of  wind  and  weather  encoun- 
tered bv  vessels  on  the  ocean  to 
this  day.  The  same  heavy  north- 
west and  south-west  gales  would 
overtake  them  when  attempting  to 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as 
overtake  vessels  attempting  to 
do  so  now.  These  gales,  however, 
could  not  he  faced  in  the  pre-his- 
tone  age  as  they  are  at  the  present 
Ume.  Even  now,  vessels  are  often 
driven  hundreds  of  miles  out  of 
their  course,  notwithstanding  all 
their  modem  scientific  appliances; 
and  how  must  the  galleys  of  the 
Phoenicians  have  fared  when  over- 
taken bj  a  gale,  accompanied  by 
its  monstrous  seas,  and  only  the 
brawny  arms  of  the  rowers  to  keep 
the  gdley  *•  to  the  wind  "  ?  Would 
they  not  have  had  to  **scud" 
before  these  gales  as  our  modem 
ships  do  now?  Occasionally  most 
assuredly  they  would;  and  if  at 
such  times  they  found  themselves 
scudding  before  a  heavy  north-west 
gale  across  the  great  Southern 
Ocean,  this  gale,  on  veering  to  the 
south-west,  as  it  does  to  this  day, 
would  land  their  galley  in  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Semite  and  Ne- 
groid blood,  intermingling,  would 
form  the  Maori  race,  whose  very 
fortifications,  or  jpa/u,  remind  one 
most  forcibly  of  the  Roman  Era, 
or  of  the  earlier  days  of  Alexander 
and  of  the  Ptolemies. 

The  heavy  '^northers  '*  or  north- 
west monsoon  of  the  equatorial 
region,  would  likewise  drive  the 
galleys  of  the  Pfacsnicians  out  of 
the  China  seas  into  the  South 
Pacific    Ocean,   or   to  the  south* 


eastern  peninsula  of  New  Guinea, 
and  the  white  blood  of  the  Semites 
mingling  with  the  black  blood  of 
the  Negroids  would  account  for  the 
various  nuances  found  there  to 
exist  at  this  day ;  while  the  fact  that 
the  eompau  has  been  known  and 
used  for  centuries  by  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  and  the  Papuans,  Aus- 
tralians, and  Maories  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision, seems  to  point  to  an  earlier 
intercourse  with  the  Caucasian  race 
than  is  recorded  in  its  history. 

Thus,  the  intermingling  of  the 
two  races  in  pre-historic  times 
seems  to  account  for  the  difference 
in  colour  to  be  found  among  Ne- 
groid tribes,  as  also  for  the  Hebrew 
features  of  those  of  the  Pacific; 
while  the  difference  which  exists  in 
Uie  physical  formation  of  the  coun- 
tries they  inhabit  accounts  for  the 
difference  found  to  exist  in  the  phy- 
sical formation  of  the  various  fami- 
lies of  the  human  race* 

The  geographical  imowledge  in 
our  possession  regarding  New  Gui- 
nea goes  to  show  that  the  southern 
shores  of  that  island  abound  in  mud 
fiats  and  mangrove  swamps,  but 
that  the  south-eastern  peninsula 
and  northern  coasts  are  bold  and 
steep,  their  high  cliffs  plunging 
vertically  into  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  a  depth  at  times 
measured  by  hundreds  of  fathoms. 
Stretch'mg  away  from  these  cliffs 
into  the  interior  are  plains  and 
plateaux  from  which  rise  mountain 
ranges  with  altitudes  varying  firom 
5,000  to  1 4,000  feet  at  some  thirty  to 
fifty  miles  firom  the  coast  These 
mountains  form  the  ''Coast  Range,** 
and  beyond  lie  plains  of  groat 
extent.  In  the  centre  of  the  island 
an  elevated  mountain  chain,  run- 
ning from  south-east  to  north-west, 
raises  its  peaks  beyond  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow. 

In  the  north-west  extremity  of 
the  island,  this  range  has  been 
named  the  <*Snewe"  or  "Charles 
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Lewis  "  Mountains,  and  is  at  times 
called  by  the  one  and  at  times 
by  the  other  name  in  Dutch  works. 

The  highest  elevation  as  yet 
measured  by  the  Dutch  is  S0,000 
feet,  at  about  120  miles  from  the 
coast.  In  the  south-east  penin- 
sula, this  range  assumes  the  name 
of  **  Owen  StaDley/*  and  its  greatest 
altitude  is  13,400  feet. 

By  following  the  tread  of  the 
"Snewe  Mountains"  throup^h  the 
unexplored  centre  of  New  Crulnea, 
yre  see  that  they  must  unite  with 
the  Owen  Stanley  Eange,  and  form 
the  main  or  backbone  range  of  the 
island,  from  which  many  spurs 
strike  off  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion towards  the  sea,  dividing  the 
northern  half  of  the  island  into 
several  basins,  within  which  lai^ge 
rivers  wend  their  way  to  the  ocean. 

At  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles 
from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Papua, 
a  spur  detaches  itself  from  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Owen  Stanley 
Bange.  Trending  to  the  westward 
this  spur  follows  the  lay  of  the 
south  coast  of  the  island.  From 
its  base,  low  mud  flats,  covered 
with  mangrove  trees,  forming  the 
impenetrable  mangrove  swamp  so 
common  in  these  latitudes,  run  out 
into  the  sea  for  some  fifty  or  sixty 
miles. 

These  swamps  are  cut  up  into  in- 
numerable islands  by  a  ramification 
of  watercourses,  which  carry  off 
the  drainage  of  the  high  land  in  the 
background.  Here,  too,  the  well- 
known  "  Fly  River  "  runs  into  the 
sea,  after  wending  its  way  through 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  of 
this  muddy  region.  The  number 
of  mouths  appertaining  to  the  Fly 
Elver  is  uncertain.  The  Baxter 
River,  lately  visited  by  Mr.  M*Far- 
lane,  appears,  from  its  position,  to 
be  one  of  them,  and  many  others 
may  yet  be  found. 

After  passing  the  142nd  meri- 
dian of  east  longitude,  the  Coast 
Range  we  have  jtist  been  follow- 


ing turns  to  the  NNW.,  and  trend- 
ing along  the  west  coast  of  the 
island,  but  at  a  great  distance  from 
it  at  first,  draws  nearer  to  the  sea  as 
it  approaches  the  backbone  range  of 
the  island,  which  it  rejoins  at  the 
ld7th  meridian  of  east  longitude. 

This  physical  formation  leaves  us 
an  inland  basin  to  deal  with,  formed 
by  the  Coast  Range  we  have  just 
been  following,  and  the  main  range 
in  the  centre  of  the  island.  This 
basin  will  receive  the  drainage  of 
both  these  ranges.  It  consequently 
must  be  very  damp,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  is  here  that 
the  Fly,  and  all  the  rivers  on  the 
west  coast,  take  their  rise,  and 
thence  flow  to  the  sea  through  the 
breaks  which  exist  in  the  Coast 
Range.  We  say  exists  because  we 
have  observed  that  these  breaks 
actually  do  occur.  We  also  noticed, 
on  one  remarkably  clear  day,  prior 
to  the  north-west  monsoon  coming 
on,  that  an  inner  range  rises  above, 
and  beyond,  and  apparently  follows 
the  trend  of  the  Coast  Range.  We 
would  place  this  inner  range  at 
about  1 00  miles  from  the  coast ;  the 
outer  range  at  from  forty  to  sixty, 
according  to  the  longitude;  and 
the  greatest  distance  of  the  main 
range,  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
must  be  about  250  miles  from  the 
seaboard.  This  would  give  an  in- 
land basin  of  about  14,000  square 
geographical  miles,  which  would 
receive  the  drainage  from  about 
600  miles  of  snow-clad  mountain 
range,  and  from  over  BOO  miles  of 
coast  range,  whose  lowest  altitude 
cannot  be  computed  at  less  than 
2,000  feet 

Against  these  mountains,  and  on 
their  southern  slopes,  the  south-> 
east  trade-wind  blows  uninterrupt* 
edly  for  six  months ;  but  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  it  is  dis« 
placed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
north-west  monsoon.  The  south- 
east trade  is  a  warm,  moist  wind, 
carrying  with  it  all  the  moisture  it 
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has  sacked  up  in  the  fonn  of  Taponr, 
while  pasBiDg  over  the  South  Pacifie 
Oceaa.  This  wind  strikes  against 
ike  soathem  elopes  of  the  snow- 
dad  backbone  range  of  the  island, 
and,  from  the  fact  tliat  the  snow 
remains  on  its  elevated  summits, 
it  is  evident  that  the  warm  moist 
trade-wind  cannot,  and  does  not, 
pass  over  them ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
demonstrated,  it  precipitates  its 
mcHstare,  rises,  and  returns  south, 
as  an  upper  current,  to  carry  warmth 
to  New  Zealand,  thus  rendering  its 
climate  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
globe. 

But,  just  in  the  same  proportion 
that  New  Zealand  is  benefited  by  the 
existence  of  the  high  land  in  New 
Guinea,  so  is  the  southern  coast 
of  that  island  rendered  unhealthy. 
The  mount^s  arrest  the  trade- 
winds  :  hence,  the  climate  is  sultry 
and  oppressive,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  extremely  damp.  The 
vegetation  is  also  rank,  and  foetid 
odours  fill  the  air.  Such  regions 
should  be  avoided  by  Europeans. 

North  of  the  backbone  range  all 
is  changed  as  if  by  enchantment. 
Instead  of  mangrove  swamps,  we 
have  bold  headlands,  against  which 
an  angry  surf  never  ceases  to  rage 
and  roar.  The  south-east  trades 
are  replaced  by  an  exhilarating 
westerly  breeze,  never  too  warm, 
sometimes  very  cold,  for  it  is  drawn 
down  the  motmtain  sides  from  above 
the  snow  line,  out  of  the  cold 
Arctic  current,  to  replace  the  moist 
wind  arrested  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  climate  is  here  salubrious,  the  air 
being  as  pure  as  in  Peru ;  but  while 
it  never  rains  overthe  latter  country, 
it  doesdo  sodiiring  the  season  of  the 
north-west  monsoon  over  north-east 
New  Guinea,  and  it  is  to  this  coast 
that  Europeans  should  turn  theur 
attention ;  for  here  the  rivers,  run- 
ning into  the  ocean  from  between 
high  clifis,  form  natural  highways 
into  the  interior,  of  a  most  healthy 


character,  there  beii^  no  mangrove 
swamps  along  their  banks  to  infect 
the  air  with  the  stench  ot  decom- 
posing vegetable  and  animal  matter, 
arrested  by  the  network  formation 
of  the  roots  of  these  trees. 

The  natives  of  New  Guinea,  al- 
though belonging  to  the  Negroid 
race,  differ  in  as  great  a  degree  from 
the  Negro  as'  does  the  physical 
formation  of  New  Guinea  from  that 
of  Africa.  They  may  be  divided  into 
four  classes,  namely,  the  Papuan, 
or  Frizzly  Head  proper,  inhabiting 
the  low  lands  of  the  south  and 
west  coasts;  the  White  Papuans, 
visited  by  the  JBasiliik;  the  AI- 
foeren  or  Hoorafora,  inhabiting  the 
mountains  of  the  interior;  and 
lastly,  the  Papuan-Malays,  inhabit- 
ing the  north  coast,  professing  Ma- 
hommedaoism,  and  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  Sultan  of  Tidore. 

All  these  peoples  are  continually 
at  war  the  one  with  the  other. 
They  are  subdivided  into  tribes, 
and  these  again  have  constant  dis- 
putes and  quarrels  to  settle  among 
themselves.  Consequently,  each 
tribe  lives  an  isolated  existence. 
Its  warriors  are  divided  into  sec- 
tions, and  each  party  has  to  take 
its  turn  at  scouting  or  outpost 
duty,  in  order  to  guard  their  village 
against  surprise.  At  times  their 
feuds  lead  to  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences, and  whole  tribes  are 
exterminated  in  a  single  combat, 
the  conquerors  razing  the  village 
of  their  vanquished  foe  with  the 
ground,  cutting  down  their  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  and  leading  their  women 
into  captivity.  They  appear  to  eat 
the  enemies  slain  in  battle,  and 
after  each  fight  the  victors  hold 
high  revel  over  the  remains  of  their 
foes,  whose  skulls,  after  having 
been  well  picked  and  cleaned,  are 
carefully  preserved  as  trophies,  the 
lower  jaw-bones  being  used  as  orna- 
ments, in  the  shape  of  bracelets. 

Although  it  may  appear  para- 
doxical at  first    sight  to  say  so. 
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nevertheless  this  state  of  things  is 
most  favourable  to  future  European 
colonization,  provided  that  the  task 
of  occupying  the  island  is  carried 
out  in  a  systematic  and  orderly 
manner,  and  that  the  exploring 
and  colonizing  expeditions  who  may 
undertake  the  duty  are  well  organ- 
ized, well  officered,  and  governed 
by  comprehensive  rules  and  regu- 
lations. 

To  a  well-organized  expedition 
of  say  fifty  or  sixty  men,  effecting 
a  landing  at  any  point  on  the  north- 
east coast  would  be  easy,  and  unac- 
companied by  bloodshed,  for  no 
single  tribe  would  dare  oppose  such 
a  force.  They  would,  on  the  con- 
trary, retire  before  it,  hanging  about 
its  outskirts  it  is  true,  but  never 
venturing  within  even  musket  range 
for  many  days,  until  accustomed  to 
the  sight  and  actions  of  the  in- 
vaders. Then,  one  by  one,  the 
natives  would  come  into  the  Euro- 
pean camp  with  presents,  and,  when 
satisfied  that  no  harm  was  meant 
them,  would  soon  become  friendly. 
This  state  of  feeling  should  be 
encouraged;  and  in  the  event  of 
any  neighbouring  tribe  attacking  or 
molesting  the  friendly  natives,  these 
should  be  assisted  by  the  Europeans 
to  beat  back  their  enemies,  and 
once  the  colonists  show  their  real 
bona  fides  by  such  an  act  they  need 
never  fear  being  treacherously  at- 
tacked; for  their  native  allies  will 
scout  for  them,  fight  for  them,  and 
do  everythmg  in  their  power  to 
show  their  gratitude.  The  great 
difficulty  will  be  for  the  European 
to  make  his  native  ally  comprehend 
that  no  aggressive  action  on  his 
part  will  be  tolerated,  that  is,  to 
make  him  understand  that  he  is  not 
to  retaliate  on  his  enemies.  This 
will  be  all  the  more  difficult  that 
the  Papuan  law  is  the  old  Mosaic 
law  of  *'  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,"  which  it  will  be 
necessaiy  to  supersede  by  incul- 
cating into  the  Papuan  mind  the 


serener  virtues  taught  by  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Christian  faith;  and 
the  best  means  that  can  be  adopted 
to  attain  this  desirable  end  is,  not 
to  meddle  with  the  adults  any  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  to 
secure,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
regular  attendance  of  children  of 
both  sexes  at  schools  provided  for 
their  use. 

When  the  Dutch  first  visited 
these  parts,  they  found  the  natives 
inclined  to  be  most  friendly,  and 
were  received  with  open  arms.  The 
following  simple  narrative  of  Lieu- 
tenant Bruijn  Eops  is  most  strik- 
ingly illustrative  of  the  then  exist- 
ing state  of  feeling  :— 

"  One  evening  when  we  went  on 
shore  all  the  children  of  the  village 
were  collected  together,  and  beads  were 
thrown  among  them.  Not  only  the 
children,  but  women,  men,  and  even 
some  of  the  chiefs,  scrambled  for  tbe 
beads,  and  ran  from  every  quarter  to 
obtain  a  share.  All  were  on  their 
knees  in  the  sand,  and  showed  how 
much  they  prized  these  presents  by  the 
zeal  and  attention  with  which  they 
sought  for  them,  and  by  their  merry 
lauffhter  when  they  were  fortonate. 
Althou|[h  these  beads  were  of  great 
value  m  their  estimation,  the  scram- 
bling was  carried  on  without  the  per- 
sonal contests  which  in  civilized  Eorope 
would  have  been  the  result  of  an  un- 
equal distribution  of  presents.  Walk- 
ing along  the  beach  alter  this  distriba- 
tion,  I  entered  into  conversation  with  a 
native  who  had  learned  a  little  Malay, 
and  who  invited  me  into  his  house, 
where  I  was  led  into  the  room  which 
serves  as  a  dwelling-place  for  the 
family.  I  thought  all  the  women 
would  take  to  flight,  and  was  not  a 
little  surprised  that  they  sat  down  dose- 
to  me,  and  observed  me  very  atten^ 
tively,  but  without  troublesome  intm^ 
sion.  Thus  I  sat  in  the  midst  of  sis 
women,  three  of  whom  were  young, 
and  whom  on  account  of  their  beauti- 
fol  eyes,  dear,  white,  and  regular 
teeth,  happy,  laughing  faces,  round 
shoulders  and  arms,  fine  hands,  beau- 
tiful bosoms,  and  weU-formed  limbs, 
deserved  the  name  of  beautiful^  net 
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aniy  in  the  eyes  of  Papnaiui,  but  also 
inthoeeofBuropeaiis.  Thefirankness 
with  which  I  was  leoeived  straok  me ; 
it  WBS  entirelj  unexpected.  They 
brought  me  a  dish  of  papeda  (sago- 
floor  steeped  in  water),  some  roast 
£sh,  yams,  and  fruit,  requesting  me 
to  partake  of  it,  which  I  did  to  mease 
them.  SeexDi;  a  ring  on  my  noger, 
one  of  the  girls  tried  to  draw  it  off  to 
CTamine  it;  but  not  succeeding  I  drew 
it  off  myself,  and  handed  it  to  her. 
After  examination,  it  was  returned  to 
me  with  care.  I  mention  all  this 
because  the  familiarity  with  which  I 
was  treated  astonished  me,  and  gave 
a  ^Tourable  opinion  of  these  people. 

The   products  of  the  island  are 
both  numerous  and  valuable.  Gold, 
tin,  copper,  iron,  and  salphur  are 
among  its  minerals.   Seed  and  shell 
pearl   and  tortoiseshell  are  to   be 
found  along  its  coast,  together  with 
the  sea-sing  or  b^che-de-mer  and 
the  edible  birds*-nests  so    highly 
prized  in  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
markets.      In  its  forests  is  found 
the  TecUma  grandU,  or  Indian  teak, 
a    wood    most   valuable   in   ship- 
building,   while   sandal-wood   and 
ebony  carved  ornaments  have  been 
purchased  from  time  to  time  from 
the  natives  by  Sydney  traders.  The 
cotton-tree    grows    wild    at   many 
spots  along  the  coast,  wild  nutmegs 
and  cinnamon  have  been  procured, 
and  the  breadfniit-tree,  the  sago- 
palm,  and  the  cocoanut-tree  at  this 
present  time  supply  the  Papuans 
with  their  chief  and  most  luxuriant 
food.      It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
might  not  be  grown  in  New  Guinea 
under  proper   cultivation,  but,  at 
present,  the  natives  appear  to  con- 
tent   themselves    with    cultivating 
only  the  sugar-cane,  the  yam,  the 
taxOy  and  the  sweet  potato,  together 
with    a   few  tomatoes,  gourds,  or 
melons,  and  beans  with  veiy  long 
pods ;    all   of  which  they  enclose 
within  stout  bamboo  fences.  These 
fences  are  evidently  erected  to  keep 
wild  animals  from  destroving  the 
erops  within  the  clearing ;  but  what 


are  the  animals  these  crops    are 
thus  protected  against? 

Captain  Moresby  only  saw  the 
wallaby  in  a  wild  state,  and  pig^  and 
dogs  in  a  tame  state.  He  noticed, 
however,  the  spoor  of  some  lai^e 
animal,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
a  rhinoceros.  The  fiisle  mission- 
aries report  wild  hogs  and  leopards 
on  the  north  coast.  The  Dutch 
mention  buffalo  bones  having  been 
brought  to  them  at  Triton  Bay. 
Mr.  MTarlane  reports  having  seen 
the  spoor  of  the  buffalo  in  the  mud. 
along  the  river  side,  when  exploring 
the  Baxter.  His  party  also  saw, 
without  the  aid  of  magnifying 
glasses,  a  bird,  said  to  be  capable 
of  carrying  away  a  half-ton  dugong 
in  its  claws !  The  dugong  is 
somewhat  like  a  whale,  and  this 
fabulous  bird  must,  in  size,  be  very 
much  like  a  whale  also.  A  Captain 
Lawson  reports  having  shot  a  tiger 
or  leopard,  which  he  says  the  natives 
call  a  moola.  He  also  shot  buffalo 
and  deer,  monkeys  which  chased 
him,  boa-constrictors  of  fabulous 
dimensions,  spiders  and  snakes  of 
like  proportions,  and  enormous 
Bcorpii  adUb!  Truly  New  Guinea 
is  a  wonderful  land  if  all  these 
accounts  are  true. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  in  New  Guinea  will  be 
found  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Australasian  and  Asiatic  flora 
and  fauna,  the  one  being  separated 
from  the  other  by  the  dividing 
range,  which  in  reality  divides  New 
Guinea  into  halves,  just  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  herring  is  divided  by 
its  backbone;  and  as  in  that,  flsh,  so 
in  New  Guinea,  will  *'  the  back  "  be 
the  most  profitable,  unless,  indeed, 
its  abdomen  be  found  to  contain  a 
^  golden  roe  "  among  its  alluvial 
deposits. 

The  island  of  New  Guinea  in  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  power  would  be 
a  standing  menace  to  our  Austral- 
asian colonies.  From  its  numerous 
harbours  cruisers  could  at  any  mo- 
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inent  make  a  dash  on  our  colonies, 
and  lay  them  under  heavy  contri- 
bution should  war  break  out  in  the 
future  between  England  and  that 
European  nation  holding  New 
Guinea.  These  cruisers  would  also 
paralyze  the  Australian  trade  with 
Ghina,and  would  necessitate  a  strong 
English  naval  force  being  sent  to 
the  New  (juinea  coast  to  drive  them 
into,  and  blockade  them  in,  their 
harbours.  Tliis  naval  force  it  might 
not  at  any  moment  be  convenient 
to  detach  from  our  own  waters, 
where  'every  available  vessel  might 
perchance  be  wanted  to  defend  our 
home  ports.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
political  necessity  for  this  country 
to  occupy  New  Guinea,  and  the 
only  question  to  be  solved  is,  how 
can  she  do  so  the  most  effectually, 
and  yet  withal  the  most  economi- 
cally? 

New  Guinea  is  a  large  island. 
Its  area  contains  some  200,0G0 
square  geographical  mUes,  of  which 
England  daims  one-half,  and  Hol- 
land the  other.  But  New  Guinea 
is  essentially  "No  Man's  Land.*' 
It  is  invitingly  near  to  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  by  means  of  this  high- 
way is  brought  into  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Spain  and  Italy  are 
both  maritime  powers  seeking  to 
extend  their  tmde.  They  know 
that  a  colony  of  Spaniards  or  Ita- 
lians once  planted  on  the  island  of 
New  Guinea,  with  their  country's 
flag  unfurled  over  their  heads,  could 
not  be  turned  out,  or  that  flag 
hauled  down  by  England,  for  no 
Oourt  of  Arbitration  would  decide 
in  England's  favour,  and  both  are 
consequently  preparing  each  its 
own  expedition  before  England 
awakens  to  a  sense  of  her  own 
interests.  The  Dutch  are  also 
preparing  their  littie  expedition,  it 
is  sud,  to  re*found  the  Triton  Bay 
Settlement. 

An  English  expedition  is  now 
being  organized  with    a    view,  if 


possible,  to  assist  the  Government 
in  its  action.  For,  as  we  have  be- 
fore remarked,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  at  the  present  moment  for 
the  Government  to  annex  in  New 
Guinea,  but  the  moment  a  British 
settiement  has  been  established  by 
private  enterprise,  then  the  Im- 
perial Government  can  step  in 
and  rule  its  own  subjects,  for  an 
Englishman  carries  *'  English  law  " 
with  him  wherever  he  goes — or  did 
so,  at  least,  before  the  days  of  arbi- 
tration set  in,  and  commenced  to 
undo  that  which  it  took  much  of 
the  best  blood  of  Great  Britain  to 
accomplish. 

The  most  recent,  and  by  far  the 
most  reliable,  account  of  New 
Guinea  is  that  of  Captain  Moresby, 
B.N.,  who  lately  surveyed  the  south- 
eastern peninsula  of  the  island, 
thereby  adding  much  to  our  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  and  handing 
down  his  name  to  posterity  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  China  Straits. 
This  gallant  officer  was  for  many 
months  on  the  coast  of  the  island. 
He  mixed  freely  witii  the  natives, 
and  allowed  his  men  to  do  likewise, 
thereby  sowing  the  seed  of  future 
friendly  intercourse  between  the 
white  man  and  the  aborigines  of 
this  region.  His  recentiy  published 
narrative  of  his  *' Discoveries  in 
New  Guinea"  is  pregnant  with 
interest,  while  his  description  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  island, 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  its 
inhabitants,  of  its  climate,  of  its 
fine  harbours,  and  of  its  beautiful 
scenery,  is  well  calculated  to  lead 
many  adventurers  to  endeavour 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
this  '*  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey."  The  danger  is,  however, 
that  these  pioneers  of  civilization 
may  undo  all  the  good  Captain 
Moresby  has  done,  and  so  irritate 
the  natives  by  their  behaviour,  as 
not  only  to  lose  theur  own  lives, 
but  to  greatly  endanger  the  safety 
of  tiiose  who  may  visit  the  isbmd 
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after  them  ;  and  in  order  to  prerent 
such  scandals  finom  being  repeated 
as  vere  perpetrated  in  New  Zea- 
land and  the  Fijis,  an  orderly,  law- 
abiding,  and  weU-organized  ezpedi- 
tioQ  is  now  being  equipped  to  ex- 
plore the  island,  and,  if  possible^ 
form  settlements  which,  governed 
by  proper  roles  and  regulations, 
will  protect  the  natives  from  attacks 
of  a  piratical  nature,  be  it  from 
without  or  from  within ;  and  it  is 
therefore  hoped  that  those  who 
really  do  interest  themselves  in  the 
fotnre  of  New  Guinea  will  assist 
in  bring^g  the  English  undertaking 
to  a  successful  issue. 

During  the  discussson  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  reading  of  Mr.  Michie's 
paper  on  '*  Great  Britiun  and  New 
Guinea,"  at  the  fifth  meeting  of  the 
Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  held  on 
March  16.  1875,  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Manchester  in  the  chair, 
Captain  Moresby  said : — 

"  Divesting  himself  for  the  time  of  his 
pootion  as  a  naval  officer,  he  stood  there 
as  one  of  the  oompany  of  Englishmen 
who  first  visited  and  made  Imown  tq 
the  world  the  outline  of  the  Eastern 
portion  of  the  island  of  New  Gcunea, 
never  before  visited  by  a  white 
man,  and,  as  such,  mifiht  be  able  to 
aroQse  some  passing  mterest  in  the 
sahjecl  In  the  first  place,  he  thanked 
Mr.  Michie  very  waraoly  for  the  kind 
compliments  he  had  made  >iin^^  but 
would  say  that,  when  a  naval  officer 
pnt  on  Her  Mijesty*s  coat,  he  stood 
devoted  entirely  to  his  Queen  and 
conntry.  and  whether  he  laboured 
sBceesafolly  or  died  nobly,  he  only  did 
what  it  was  his  duty  to  do.  The 
thanks  of  the  colonies  were,  however, 
largely  to  be  given  to  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment; for  it  was  the  ImperifU  Go- 
vernment who,  after  hearing  of  his  first 
discoveries,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Island,  sent  the  BanlUh  back,  under 
his  command,  to  follow  up  and  sub- 
stantiate these  discoveries,  and  also 
despatched  a  vexy  distinguished  sur- 
veyor, Lieutenant  Dawson,  without 
whose  aid  the  splendid  charts  and 
m^   which  many  present  had  seen 


could  not  have  been  made.  '  This 
showed  that  the  Admiralty  and  Im- 
pexial  Government  took  a  warm  in- 
terest in  colonial  matters.  Thanks 
also  were  due  to  Divine'  Providenoe 
for  giving  unusually  fine  weather, 
favourable  winds,  and  health  and 
strength  to  the  officers  and  men,  which 
enabled  them  to  open  up  that  rich  and 
new  country;  and  he  trusted  the  in- 
terconrse  which  must  follow  would 
result  in  good,  not  only  to  the  English 
race  of  colonists,  but  also  to  the  abo- 
rigines themselves.  The  map  on  the 
wall  was  a  perfectly  defined  chart  of 
New  Guinea;  but  anyone  who  had 
seen  it  before  the  visit  of  the  Boiilisk, 
instead  of  seeing  the  capes,  headObmds, 
and  bays  indicated  thereon  firom  the 
eastern  extremity  to  Gape  Cretin, 
would  have  seen  nothing  but  a  waving 
dotted  line,  showing  that  it  was  an  un- 
known coast  The  island  had  never 
been  explored  by  Englishmen,  and  his 
motive  for  exploring  was  puily,  though 
not  altogether,  the  fact  thai,  before 
leaving  Sydney,  he  had  received  infor- 
mation that  the  French,  and  the  Amer- 
icans firom  San  Francisco,  as  well  as 
the  Russians,  who  he  knew  were  in 
Astrolabe  Gulf,  were  fitting  out  expedi* 
tions  to  explore  New  Guinea  and  the 
adjacent  islands;  and  he  thought  it 
was-  more  an  Englishman's  right,  if 
such  could  be  done,  to  add  the  last 
discovery  possible  to  the  habitable 
world,  and  to  put  the  name  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen  and  English  admirals 
on  the  map. 

*'  New  Guinea  presented  in  its  gene- 
ral features  a  high  mountainous  conntry, 
culminating  in  very  sharp  ridges,  12,000 
and  14,000  feet  high,  sloping  down  to- 
wards the  sea.  There  was  evei3' 
variety  of  level  plains,  terraced  pla- 
teaux, rich  open  land,  wooded  country, 
and  glens  of  extreme  fertility.  It 
would  be  perceived  that  in  such  a 
country  one  could  enjoy  every  possible 
degree  of  temperature. 

**  The  produce  of  the  country,  as  had 
been  described  by  the  lecturer,  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  He  had  been 
reading  that  day  an  account  of  the 
island  of  Java,  which  might  very  well 
stand  for  a  description  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  New  Guinea;  and  while 
reading  he  reflected  that  we  now  con- 
sidered our  forefathers  to  have  made  a 
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great  miBtako  in  giving  np  Jara,  and 
hoped  that  our  children  will  not  have 
to  hlame  ns  for  letting  another  Java 
slip  through  our  fingers.  The  produce 
of  the  island  consists  of  sago,  arrow- 
root, Indian  com,  sugar-cane,  and 
wild  nutmegs.  Bananas  and  various 
tropical  fruits  were  grown  by  a  rude 
method  of  cultivation.  Imagine  for 
one  moment  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  island  in  the  hands  of  the  Euro- 
pean cultivators ;  you  would  have,  first, 
the  rich  slopes  of  the  mountains 
covered  with  cotton,  rice,  coffee,  nut- 
megs, cinnamon,  cloves,  and  spices  of 
all  isinds ;  and  above  that  the  English 
garden,  producing  all  our  home  vege- 
tables. You  would  see  the  apple-tree 
bending  down  to  the  vine  below,  and 
the  vine  descending  to  the  crops  on  the 
stem  of  the  palm.  This  is  no  fanciful 
picture,  but  a  simple  statement  of  what 
might  exist  in  New  Guinea. 

*'  If  one.  wanted  cooler  airs  it  would 
be  only  necessazy  to  ascend  a  few 
miles,  and  the  glow  of  summer  would 
be  changed  for  the  frost  of  winter. 
The  forest  contaiued  many  kinds  of 
valuable  woods,  but  of  their  nature  he 
was  scarcely  qualified  to  speak.  The 
best  known  products  of  the  island  (he 
was  speaking  in  the  presence  of  com- 
mercitu  men,  and  therefore  open  to  cor- 
rection) consisted  of  jute  in  large 
quantities,  and  fibres  of  various  kinds. 
Its  shores  abounded  in  pearl  shells  and 
tortoiseshell;  and  these  natural  riches 
were  already  attracting  commerce  from 
Australia. 

"  The  gold  alluded  to  was  found  in 
Port  Moresby,  on  the  south-east  of  New 
Guinea,  a  part  never  before  visited; 
but  no  ^old  had  been  found  on  the 
north  side.  On  Ferguson's  Island 
(one  of  the  D'Entrecasteaux  group), 
where  they  had  discovered  a  number  of 
boiling  springs,  they  had  found  minute 
chippings  of  rubies  and  sapphires, 
and  he  had  little  doubt  but  that  larger 
stones  would  be  found  there. 


"He  thought  the  tvro  islands  of 
Australia  and  New  Guinea  were  in- 
tended bv  nature  and  circumstances  to 
be  inhabited  by  one  race  for  the  peace 
and  security  of  both,  and  he  had  con- 
stantly at  Ills  heart  a  desire  that  the 
natives  who  had  given  him  such  a  ho8« 
pitable  welcome  should  fall  into  the 
nands  of  honest  and  true  Englishmen, 
who  would  raise  them  to  a  hj^her  and 
happier  state."* 


One  of  the  objects  of  the  New 
Guinea  Colonizing  Association — 
and  that  not  the  least  of  its  objects 
in  the  opinion  of  all  right-minded 
men — is  to  raise  the  natives  of  that 
island  to  "  a  higher  and  happier 
state,**  by  introducing  the  blessings 
of  Christianity  among  them;  and 
we  cannot  therefore  do  better  than 
to  end  this  paper  by  repeating 
Captain  Moresby*s  sentiments,  as 
expressed  by  that  gallant  officer  in 
the  concluding  sentence  of  his  re- 
cently published  remarks  on  *'  Our 
Duty  to  New  Guinea  and  Poly- 
nesia,'* by  asking  our  readers 
whether,  in  their  opinion,  it  does 
not  appear  "  as  though  Nature  her- 
self has  striven  to  show  us  that  she 
has  here  laid  down  the  noble  pro- 
portions of  an  empire,  and  bids  us 
not  curtail  it  for  our  children  ?  *' 

Beverting  to  what  we  have  said 
respecting  other  nations  contem- 
plating the  colonization  of  New 
Guinea,  we  understand  that  the 
French  Expedition  is  nearly  equip- 
ped, and  will  probably  sail  about 
the  20th  of  July,  to  hoist  the 
French  Flag,  if  not  on  New 
Guinea,  certainly  ou  some  of  the 
islands  around  its  shores. 


*  The  greaX  fault  oommitted  by  explorers  and  settlers  in  the  past  has  ever  been  to  enter 
upon  their  task  so  weak  in  numbers  as  actually  to  entice  the  savage  to  attack  and  plonder. 
This  should  be  avoided  in  the  fatore. 
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IMPROMPTU  LINES, 

ASnW  YUSIS  OV  "  CftBXATIOH  "   »  TBS   "  DuBLHT  UlTITIBSnT 

MAOAzn*,**  BT  THi  Bit.  P.  MaoMoblajid,  LLD. 

Well  bast  thou  shown,  my  gifted  Friend, 
'Tifl  meet  that  earth  with  earth  ahonld  blend, 
And  Man,  the  heir  of  sin  and  woe, 
SpniDg  from  the  dust,  to  dust  should  go. 
Yet  who  that  looks  upon  the  tomb, 
So  full  of  silence,  fear,  and  gloom, 
"Would  not  Fire's  radiant  Car  prefer. 
To  pass  into  the  viewless  air, 
Rather  than  decompose  in  earth, 
And  breed  all  things  of  noxious  birth  P 
For  though  from  earth  the  body  came, 
"What  made  it  live  but  vital  flame? 
And  when  that  flame  hath  ceased  to  bum. 
Should  earth  not  to  its  source  return  ? 


Besides,  from  Fire  all  things  proceed. 

The  quenchless  star,  and  quiv'ring  reed ; 

The  lofty  mountain,  lowly  plain, 

The  glittering  lake  and  spacious  main. 

The  earth's  soft  breast  and  laughing  hours. 

The  rugged  rocks,  and  radiant  flowers. 

And,  wanting  it,  what  would  earth  be 

But  one  dark  cheerless  cemetery  ? 

To  fire  we  owe  the  food  we  eat, 

The  skin  which  clothes-  our  naked  feet, 

The  fleecy  robe  which  warmth  affords. 

And  all  the  wines  which  stain  our  boards. 

Is  there  a  gift  that  we  can  name, 

We  owe  not  to  the  genial  flame  ?  . 

DvBinr  UsnaisiTT  Mamubv,  April,  187tf,  p.  499. 
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Even  winter  drear,  would  drearier  be, 
Did  fire  not  fill  onr  homes  with  glee ;  •* 

And  where  would  be  our  sommer  skies. 
With  all  their  rich  and  varied  dyes, 
Were  Nature  to  withdraw  that  heat  i 

She  keeps  in  store  beneath  onr  feet? 
Even  Thought  itself  owns  as  its  Sire 
The  all-pervading,  plastic  fire. 
And,  in  its  warmth,  attains  a  bloom 
Unknown  where  winter  spreads  its  gloom. 
Hence,  in.  the  climes  beneath  the  sun. 
The  deeds  of  power,  and  passion  done — 
The  crimes  which  stain  th'  historic  page. 
The  bigot's  zeal,  and  despofs  rage. 
The  rapturous  glance,  the  firenried  look. 
The  crashing  wheel  and  torturing  hook. 
There,  to  embrace  his  weeping  bride, 
The  lover  breasts  the  midnight  tide ; 
And  should  she,  false,  betray  liis  trust. 
He  stamps  her,  in  his  rage,  to  dust. 
There,  too,  the  widow  mounts,  with  joy. 
The  fun'val  pile,  nor  mourns  the  boy 
She  leaves  behind,  but,  laughing,  leaps 
Amid  the  flame  which  round  her  creeps. 


For  deeds  like  these  we  search  in  vain 
Those  lands  wash*d  by  the  northern  main ; 
But  go,  where  fire  inflames  the  blood. 
And  makes  it  boil  like  some  hoi  flood 
Of  lava,  flowing  firom  the  mountain. 
That  seems,  at  m^i  a  quenchless  fonntun ; 
And  theire  ydn  find  such  crimes  idbound. 
As  make  the  earth  seem  hellish  ground. 
'•^i  And  virtues,  too,  so  stem  and  rare, 

As  only  bloom  in  heavenly  air. 


Since,  tiien^  to  fire  we  so  much  owe. 
Why  to  it  such  aversion  show? 
Why  not  to  it  at  last  repay 
Our  debts,  by  giving  it  our  clay? 
For  wh^ean  tell  what  'tis  to  lie 
Deep  hid  from  bright  and  beauteous  akgr^ 
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And  what  Btrange  fonns  may  roimd  us  meet 

When  Death  has  diagg'd  na  to  that  seat 

'Where  as  a  king  he  reigns  in  state, 

And  trihnte  claims  from  small  and  great, 

And  at  his  girdle  keeps  the  key 

Which  none  on  earth  did  ever  see  ? 

And  is  it  not  mnoh  hotter- fiur 

On  fire's  bright  wings  to  soar  afar, 

And  blend  irifh  lights  and  sonnd,  and  air, 

And  all  things  pnre,  and  fresh,  and  fair, 

Than  to  allow  all  creeping  tfadngs 

In  our  cold  flesh  to  plant  their  stings, 

And  on  ns  hold  their  Carnival 

In  Death's  dark,  hated,  airless  Hall? 


Bnt  what  though  fire  onr  flesh  consume. 
Or  round  ns  dose  the  darksome  tomb. 
There  is  a  sool  which  can  defy 
The  lightning's  flash,  and  falling  sky. 
And  find  its  way  through  rock  and  flame. 
To  the  great  God  frmn  whom  it  cama 
Sostain'd  by  Him,  it  has  no  fear   - 
Of  poison*d  bowl  or  glittering  spear. 
Can  aye  seqare  the  battle's  shock, 
The  whirlpool's  surge  and  rending  rock, 
And,  moanting,  wii^  itsrapid  flight 
Beyond  the  realms  of  Death  and  Night 


Nor  fire  nor  earth,  then,  let  na  £Bar» 
Bat  oling  to  Hiffl  who^  ever  aear 
To  ns,  ttie  wovda  has  IdndtyrgiTen : 
*<  Pecanse  I  live,  nnehanged,  in  Heavoi, 
Ye  liye  shall,  too,  and  with  me  be 
From  sin  and  death  for  ever  free." 


of  Athelstaneford, 
8, 1871 


J.  M.  W. 
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OUB    POETBAIT    aALLERT. 


SECOND   SEEIES.— No.  30. 


SIR  BEENAED  BURKE,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  M.E.I.A.. 

UUter  King  of  Arm*  and  Knight  Attendant  on  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick ; 
Keeper  of  the  State  Papers  in  Ireland,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quarieSf  Normandy ^  Sc,,  do ,  dc. 

Sir  Beskabd  Bitbke  belongs  to  a  class  of  writers  and  workers  whtcb, 
in  an  age  like  ours,  runs  the  risk,  with  the  general  public,  of  not  being 
adequately  appreciated.  To  many  amongst  us,  heraldry,  with  its  attendant 
lore  relating  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  patrician,  orders,  is  only  so  much 
antiquated  lumber.  Presuming  on  the  privilege  of  living  in  an  enlightened 
age,  many  persons  regard  crests  and  pedigrees  as  relics  of  barbarism,  and 
ail  literary  labour  bestowed  upon  such  trifles  simple  waste  of  time.  We 
entertain  a  very  different  opinion  in  holding  that  Sir  Bernard  Burke  has, 
with  other  authors  of  the  same  type,  kindled  a  torch  in  our  midst  which, 
by  enabling  us  to  compare  present  acquisitions  with  those  of  our  ancestors, 
has  so  far  accelerated  social  progress.  The  genius  of  the  true  student 
in  heraldry  constitutes,  therefore,  a  formative  power  in  the  production 
of  modern  cultivation.  Sir  Bernard  Burke  has  given  the  world,  in  his 
works,  an  exquisite  master-key  for  deciphering,  in  the  history  of  our 
national  and  assthetic  development,  a  variety  of  otherwise  illegible  inscrip- 
tions. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1818,  and 
is  the  second  son  of  the  late  John  Burke,  Esq.,  of  Dublin,  by  Mary  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Bernard  O'Reilly,  Esq.,  of  Ballymorris,  Co.  Longford. 
Sir  Bernard's  grandfather  was  Peter  Burke,  Esq.,  of  Elm  Hail,  Co. 
Tipperary,  and  his  only  surviving  brother  is  Mr.  Serjeant  Burke,  of  the 
English  bar,  who  has  gained  distinction  as  a  legal  and  general  writer. 

Sir  Bernard  Burke  married,  in  1856,  Barbara  Frances,  second  daughter 
of  the  late  James  MacEvoy,  Esq.,  of  Tobertynan,  Co.  Meath,  and  grand- 
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dioghter  of  Sir  JoBbua  Meredyth,  Bart.  Lady  Barke*t  brother,  many  of 
onr  readers  will  reinein1>er9  was  formerly  member  for  tbe  Co.  Meath.  Sir 
Bernard  was  educated  at  Dr.  Armstrong's  academy  at  Chelsea,  and 
afterwards  at  Caen  College,  Normandy,  where  he  carried  off  first  honours 
in  Greek  composition,  Latin  poetry,  and  mathematics,  and,  in  general, 
gave  earnest  of  that  coltiyation  and  ability  which  signalise  all  his  writings 
and  oflkial  acts. 

He  was  cslled  to  the  English  bar  in  1889,  and  soon  acquireda  good  prac* 
tice  in  peerage  and  genealogical  cases.  He  continued  to  hold  briefs  for 
■ome  time  after  his  appointment  to  TTlster  King  of  Arms  and  Knight 
Attendant  on  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick,  which  was  in  1858.  Iq  the  year 
following  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  in  1856  succeeded 
the  Esrl  of  Stanhope  as  K!eeper  of  the  State  Papers  of  Ireland.  In  1862 
the  TTniTersity  of  Dublin  conferred  on  \^m  eauta  honoris  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  while  in  1868  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Com- 
panion of  the  Bath. 

As  Sir  Bernard  Burke  came  first  prominently  before  the  public  in 
Irelsnd,  in  consequence  of  the  duties  arising  out  of  the  office  of  Ulster 
King-at-Arms,  we  may  state  that  this  office  takes  cognizance  of  and 
regulates  all  points  connected  with  the  genealogies,  the  court,  tbe 
eeremonisls,  snd  tbe  peerage  of  Ireland.  Here  has  been  for  centuries  tbe 
chief  repository  for  the  preservation  of  evidence  on  questions  of  family- 
descent  affecting  property.  TTlster  King  of  Arms  is,  therefore^  a  very 
andent  appendage  to  the  Irish  executive.  In  the  earliest  Plantagenet 
era,  the  chief  of  the  heraldic  officers  in  this  country  bore  the  designation 
of  Ireland  King  of  Arms.  On  tbe  accession  of  Henry  YIII.,  or  at 
least  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  we  find  the  office  called  TTlster 
King  of  Arms.  Some  improperly  associate  this  expression  with  the 
Northern  Province,  and  so  localize  the  office ;  the  truth  being  that  tho 
term  is  derived  firom  the  earldom  of  TTlster,  then  vested  in  the  Crown, 
snd  inherited  from  the  great  sept  of  the  De  Burghs.  From  this  great 
snd  powerful  family  Sir  Bernard  himself  is  descended,  so  that  we 
have  the  curious  coincidence  that  the  arms  of  the  office  are  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  its  present  respected  occupant. 

In  December,  1858,  Sir  Bernard  Burke  was,  in  succession  to  the  kte 
Sir  William  Betham,  appointed,  by  patent  under  tbe  Great  Seal,  Ulster 
King  of  Arms,  and,  at  the  same  time.  Principal  Herald  of  all  Ireland 
and  Knight  Attendant  on  tbe  Order  of  St.  Patrick,  together  with  the 
responsible  position  of  Keeper  of  tbe  Becords  in  Dublin  Castle.  We 
believe  that  in  no  part  of  his  official  life  has  he  displayed  his  characteristic 
qualities  of  mind  and  his  aptitude  for  system  than  in  his  care  and 
mansgement  of  the  State  Papers.  When  be  entered  upon  his  duties  at 
tbe  Castle  ho  found  the  genealogy  and  heraldry  of  Irehmd  in  quite  a 
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neglected  state,  and  the  Secords  literally  in  utter  confusion.  No  one 
could  follow  up  with  even  tolerable  certainty  a  genealogical  or  heraldic 
inqairj.  If  a  document  were  asked  for,  its  existence  could  only  be 
determined  after  a  tedious  search,  which  often  might  end  fruitlessly, 
and  scarcely  ever  with  an  entirely  satisfactory  result.  The  truth  is,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one,  who  had  not  actually  inspected  the 
receptacles  for  these  documents,  to  realise  the  condition  in  which  the 
great  historical  papers  of  Ireland  in  the  Becord  Tower,  Dublin  Castle, 
were  at  the  period  we  are  speaking  of. 

Sir  Bernard  at  once  saw  the  work  before  him,  and  entered  upon  it 
with  earnestness,  and  to  some  purpose,  indeed,  though  it  took  ten  years' 
incessant  toil  thoroughly  to  examine,  cleanse,  and  restore  to  a  proper 
classification  the  precious  contents  of  this  State  repository.  During  this 
process  each  document  was  carefully  examined,  and,  after  being  dusted, 
was  tied  up  in  its  own  particular  bundle^  indexed,  and  placed  in  a  niche  on 
the  shelf  appropriated  to  it.  The  fruit  of  such  promptitude  and  method 
is  now  apparent,  as  the  records  in  Birmingham  Tower  are  accessible  at  a 
moment*s  notice,  and  the  eager  inquiries,  whether  of  literary  men,  legal 
practitioners,  or  antiquarians,  can  be  replied  to  almost  at  once.  This 
confers  an  enormous  benefit  on  the  public,  if  we  remember  that  the 
archives  thus  rescued  from  a  sort  of  chaos  contain  parliamentary  docu- 
ments and  ancient  rolls  of  superlative  interest,  including,  among  others, 
the  State  Papers  of  Ireland  and  the  Privy  Council  Books. 

The  effect  of  this  revolution  vibrated  beyond  the  confines  of  Bir- 
mingham Tower;  and  led  to  very  salutary  changes.  With  a  view  to 
ulterior  legislation.  Sir  Bernard  was  commissioned  by  the  G-overnment  to 
proceed  to  Paris,  in  order  to  render  himself  conversant  with  the  record 
system  of  France.  On  his  return  in  September,  1866,  he  addressed  a 
most  circumstantial  report  to  Lord  Naas,  afterwards  Earl  Mayo,  in  which 
he  explains  the  organization,  as  well  as  concentration,  of  the  French 
records  as  finally  achieved  under  Napoleon  III.  Sir  Bernard's  report  is 
admirable,  as  not  only  are  the  details  grouped  with  perspicuity,  but,  as 
Lord  Brougham  said  of  Chief  Justice  Bushels  forensic  addresses,  all  the 
facts  of  the  case  are  given  in  the  smallest  compass  imaginable.  It  led  the 
Government  to  effect  much  needed  reforms.  The  then  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Lord  Wodehouse,  selected  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
intelligent  public  men  of  Ireland  in  the  present  century — General  Sir 
Thomas  Larcom — who  bent  the  energies  of  a  keen  mind  into  the  fulfilment 
of  the  instructions  he  received,  and  left  the  question  in  such  an  advanced 
and  favourable  position  as  subsequently  enabled  Lord  Mayo  to  carry 
through  Parliament  the  Becord  Act  of  1866,  which  has  been  most 
diligently  and  successfully  carried  out  by  Dr.  Samuel  Ferguson,  Q.C., 
who  was  appointed  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Becords  under  the  Master  of 
the  Holis. 
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In  other  departments  of  his  work  Sir  Bernard  bad  aoted  with  the  same 
ability  and  enei^.    In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Knight  Attendant 
on  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick  he  has  done  much  to  revise  the  pristine  splen* 
dears  of  the  Investiture.  This  illustrious  Order  originated  at  a  memorable 
period  in  Irish  history — the  famous  Dungannon  Declaration  in  1782* 
On  the  5th  of  February,  1783,  a  Boyal  Warrant  was  issued  commanding 
Letters  Patent  to  pass  under  the  Great  Seal  establishing  the  Order,  which 
was  intended  as  an  act  of  conciliation  and  goodwill  towards  the  more 
powerful  of  the  Irish  peers,  and  also  with  a  view  of  promoting  our  native 
msnufactares*    The  routine  of  an  Installation,  as  fixed  from  the  first, 
iocladed  a  procession  from  the  Castle  to  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  an 
iDTcstiture  within  the  sacred  edifice,  and  a  grand  banquet  given  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  evening.    Direction  was  also  issued  that  the 
dresses,  &c.,  should  all  be  of  Irish  manufacture.    As  with  genealogy, 
heraldry,  and  the  public  records,  the  Installations  of  the  Slights  of  St. 
Patrick  had  been  permitted  to  become  very  much  shorn  of  their  proper 
dignity ;  and  it  is  one  of  Sir  Bernard  Burke's  services  that  he  has  been 
iDstmrnental  in  causing  a  revival  of  that  lustre  of  the  ceremony  of 
Investiture  which  evidently  was  contemplated  when  the  Order  was  founded. 
A  notable  example  may  be  found  in  the  installation  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  April  18th,  1868,  which  was  regarded 
vith  unprecedented  interest.    Previous  Investitures — even  that  at  which 
George  lY.  presided — fell  short  of  the  grandeur  of  this  superb  pageant. 
One  circumstance  alone  imparted  unusual  attraction  to  the  scene,  namely, 
that  the  grand  old  Cathedral  had  been  just  rescued  from  impending  ruin 
by  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Guinness.    The  magnificent  aspect  of  this 
stately  pile  blended  harmoniously  with  the  glitter  and  varied  colours 
which  brightly  flashed  from  the  richly  apparelled  crowd  that  sat,  tier  above 
tier,  within  the  hallowed  precincts  of  this  beautiful  shrine.    Peers, 
peeresses,  bishops,  baronets,  judges,  municipal  bodies,  military,  naval,  and 
ciric  officers,  together  with  a  large  assemblage  of  the  fair  sex,  decked  in 
tiats  of  every  hue,  occupied  their  several  positions,  so  that  everywhere 
the  eye  rested  on  splendour.    Subsequently  another  Investiture,  on  the 
nomination  of  Lords  Powerscourt  and  Southwell  by  Her  Majesty  as 
Knights,  which  the  Prince  and  his  brother  witnessed  as  Members  of  the 
Cbspter  and  Senior  Knights  present.     The  ceremony  was  not  carried  out 
in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  owing  to  the  Irish  Church  Act,  and  the  conse- 
quent necessity  of  obliterating  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  Order 
iiBel£ 

But  while  vigilant  in  the  immediate  sphere  of  his  duties  in  and  about 
Dublin  Castle,  Sir  Bernard  Burke  has  made  the  influence  of  his  office 
felt  beyond  the  confines  of  Ireland,  in  an  instance  arising  out  of  a 
struggle  connected  with  Corporate  precedence.  This  arose  out  of  the 
presentation  of  addresses  of  congratulation  at  Windsor  Castle,  on  the 
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ooeaaion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1863,  the  riTals  being 
Dublin  and  Edinburgh.  The  conflict  raged  with  alternations  of  victorr 
until  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle,  placed  the  matter 
in  Sir  Bernard  Burke's  hands,  and  directed  him  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
subject.  On  the  14th  of  Maj,  1863,  the  report  was  laid  before  the  Irisb 
Oovemment,  and  contained  researches  sufficient  to  show  that  Dublin  waa 
entitled  to  precedence — at  all  events,  could  not  be  ranked  second  to* 
Edinburgh.  As,  howeyer,  Garter  King  of  Arms  was  equally  positive  the 
other  way,  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Lords  of  the  Council  at 
WhitehaU.  The  judges  being  men  whose  *' thoughts  were  turned  on 
peace,"  gave  it  as  their  decision  that  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  were  equal. 
Were  it  not  for  Sir  Bernard  Burke's  knowledge  of  anterior  precedents,, 
and  his  systematic  statement  of  these  as  laid  before  the  Council,  it  is^ 
almost  certain  that  Dublin,  always  spoken  of  as  the  ^  second  city  "  in  the 
empire,  would  have  been  assigned  a  place  lower  than  the  Scotch 
metropolis.  The  subject  is  treated  at  large  in  the  two  Parliamenfary 
Seports  on  the  entire  question,  which  were  printed  in  the  summer  of  186^ 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Not  only  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  has  Sir  Bernard  acquired 
distinction,  but  by  a  prolific  and  graphic  pen  has  established  solid  claims 
as  a  literary  man.  The  list  of  his  works,  remembering  their  nature,  and 
the  size,  intricacy,  and  almost  endless  ramifications  of  some  of  them,  pre» 
sent  an  example  of  rare  industry,  system,  mental  energy,  and  capacity. 

*'  The  Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  Great  Britain  " — ^undoubtedly  Sir 
Bernard's  opuM  fnagnuim — ^is  a  work  which  must  bring  its  author  fame,  \^ 
even  he  had  never  written  anything  else.  After  leaving  his  college  at 
Caen,  and  while  therefore  young,  this  fine  work  was  begun  in  London 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Bernard's  father — a  gentleman  of  taste  and 
erudition  in  such  matters — and  of  the  well-known  publisher,  the  late- 
Henry  Colburn.  Even  at  so  early  an  age,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  had 
become,  through  unremitting  study,  &miliar  with  history,  heraldry,  and 
genealogy,  and  he  therefore  felt  himself  irresistibly  drawn  towards  the 
work  undertaken  by  his  father,  and  both  then  and  ever  since  became  the 
life  and  spirit  of  the  book  itself— a  remark  equally  applicable  to  "  The 
History  of  the  Landed  Gentry."  "  The  Peerage,  &^  "  was  not  Sir 
Bernard's  father  s  only  book,  as  he  published,  with  other  works,  two  most 
interesting  volumes  on  the  celebrated  female  beauties  of  the  English 
aristocracy,  with  a  likeness  of  each.  Upon  his  demise,  the  leading  heraldic 
and  genealogical  works  which  he  had  commenced  were  handed  over  to  the 
safe  keeping  of  Sir  Bernard,  who  has  let  none  of  their  usefulnesa 
evaporate. 

It  is  very  evident  that  a  work  of  the  same  circumstantial  character  aa 
that  of  Sir  Bernard's  "  Peerage  and  Baronetage,"  may  be  regarded  as  a 
Bort  of  Wide  mecum  to  one  who  treads  the  maze  of  British  civilizution  and 
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wealtb.  The  absolute  want  of  a  good  work  of  reference  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  best  proved  by  the  increasing  demand  at  everj  fresh  issue  each 
jesr  of  Sir  Bernard's  dictionary.  The  sterling  merit  of  this  very  useful 
snd  available  work  consists  in  its  perspicuity  and  entire  reliableness. 
Here  the  author*s  official  experience  and  extensive  knowledge  of  heraldic 
and  genealogical  history  came  powerfully  to  his  aid.  The  result  is  that 
Sir  Bernard,  we  believe,  in  these  works  has  left  no  authority  which  could 
shed  light  over  the  labyrinth  of  his  investigations  unconsulted,  while  at 
the  same  time  losing  no  opportunity  of  communicating  with  those  who 
had  the  means  of  affording  him  correct  and  available  information.  Not 
only  are  facts  sought  for  at  the  fountain  source,  but  inde&tigable  industry 
is  displayed  in  each  pedigree,  so  that  both  the  individual  members  of 
the  existing  present  and  of  the  immediate  past  are  enumerated.  In 
tracing  out  the  line  of  succession  Sir  Bernard  does  not  limit  his  re- 
search to  the  personage  first  dignified  by  an  hereditary  title  of  honour, 
but  carries  his  investigations  into  the  dark  recesses  of  antiquity.  But  his 
labours  in  this  mine  have  been  extended,  beautified,  and  we  may  add 
completed,  by — perhaps  in  reference  to  the  colossal  erudition  and  minute 
research  displayed — his  best  work,  "  The  Dictionary  of  Peerages,  Extinct, 
Dormant,  or  in  Abeyance.'*  The  chronological  order  would  have  been  to 
give  this  part  of  the  subject  first ;  but  Sir  Bernard  has  correctly  followed 
the  logical  order,  which  places  the  knowledge  of  what  is  before  that  which 
had  been.  In  any  case,  the  importance  of  this  work  cannot  be  overlooked, 
because  it  is  out  of  such  forms  that  the  glory  of  our  existing  aristo- 
cracy has  emanated — or  at  least  from  this  source  have  arisen  the  most 
eminent  names  upon  the  modern  roll  of  nobility.  Here  the  contempla- 
tire  moralist  beholds  with  delight  a  golden  link  between  the  illustrious 
living  and  the  illustrious  dead  I 

Besides  completing  such  works  of  intricacy  and  magnitude.  Sir  Bernard 
has  found  leisure  to  step  aside  from  the  penetralia  of  his  more  technical 
knowledge  to  enrich  hellei  lettres  with  choice  volumes  like  ''  The  Vicissi- 
tudes of  Families,'*  "  Episodes  in  the  Domestic  Annals  of  the  Aristo- 
cracy," and  "  The  Bise  of  Great  Families."  These  books  possess  singular 
merit — one  chief  source  of  attraction  being  that  they  centre  in  home  life. 
fiere  is  the  hot  hearth  of  true  manliness,  and  it  is  here  that  virtue  and 
genius  are  nourished  and  equipped  for  the  after-conflicts  of  the  world. 
No  order,  however,  in  our  complex  society  has  been  more  indebted  for 
greatness  to  domestic  influences  than  the  aristocracy.  Sir  Bernard 
Burke  has  in  these  pleasant  and  instructive  volumes  strung  together  a 
collection  of  gems.  The  cloud  of  family  reverse  is  with  a  most  delicate 
pencil  invariably  encircled  by  him  with  a  margin  of  silver,  so  that,  to  use 
his  own  words,  he  has  "  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  a  single 
narrative  or  the  expression  of  a  single  word  which  might  possibly  be 
jMJnful  to  any  one's  feelings.*'     His  reflections  on  the  vicissitudes  that 
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hate  oTertaken  Irish  families  possess  a  very  melancholj  ioterest.  The  work 
itself,  *'  The  Yidssitudes  of  Eamilies,"  has  a  permanent  value,  however, 
though  tinctured  with  sadness : — 

"  Ireland  is,  indeed,  the  Tadmor  in  the  desert  of  Family  Yicissitnde ;  time  oat 
of  mind  it  has  been  the  prey  of  the  spoiler.  Cromwell  and  William  III.  sparecl 
few  of  the  aboriginal  lords  of  the  soil ;  the  former  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
fiscated well  nigh  all  Ireland,  and  the  alienation  of  property  under  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Court,  effected  a  fearful  revolution  amongst  the  landed  gentlemen 
of  English  descent.  Confiscation,  civil  war,  and  legal  transfer,  have  torn  asunder 
those  associations  between  '  the  local  habitation  and  the  name '  which  have  for 
centuries  wound  round  each  other. 

*'  The  gentry  of  Ireland  are  now,  in  many  cases,  dispossessed ;  new  manners 
and  new  men  are  filling  the  land,  and  the  old  time-honoured  houses  are  passing 
rapidly  awsy.  Whoever  collects  instances  of  fallen  families  some  thirty  years 
hence,  will  have  a  fruitful  field  to  gather  in.  'No  one  will  gainsay  the  beneficial 
influence  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  exercised  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
or  fedl  to  trace  to  its  introduction  into  Ireland  the  dawn  of  the  prosperity  which 
is  now  shining  on  that  country.  That  it  has  worked  infinite  public  good  is 
undeniable];  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  general  benefit  has  been  effected  at 
the  cost  of  much  individual  misery.  No  cases  of  vicissitude  could  be  so  pathetic,, 
no  episodes  of  decadence  so  lamentable,  as  those  that  could  be  told  in  connection 
with  the  transfer  of  land  in  Ireland ;  but  tlie  wounds  are  too  fresh,  and  the  ruin 
too  recent,  for  mo  to  enter  on  so  painful  a  theme."    VoL  i.  p.  16. 

While  on  the  subject,  we  refer  our  readers  to  p.  322,  vol.  i.,  of  ''The 
Vicissitudes,"  where  the  sad  downfall  is  so  graphically  described  of  the 
Martin  family,  whose  crushing  calamity  is  still  bewailed  by  the  peasantry 
of  the  Ear  West.  Sir  Bernard,  however,  by  no  means  confines  himself  to 
the  delineation  of  Irish  calamity,  but  ranges  over  a  wide  field.  The 
sketches  "  Three  Flantagenet  Ladies,'*  are  conceptions  much  more  after 
the  model  of  Shakspeare's  incomparable  pictures  of  the  fair  sex  than  those 
distorted  images  of  female  character  so  clumsily,  or  rather  so  indelicately,, 
drawn  on  the  pages  of  the  modern  sensational  novel.  That  Sir  Bernard 
can  paint  good  portraits  where  the  originals  come  from  abroad,  is  proved 
by  his  well  told  tale  of  ''  The  Bonapartes." 

^'Family  Bomance;  or.  Episodes  in  the  Domestic  Annals  of  the 
Aristocracy,"  is  a  most  winning  book,  and  steals  on  the  imagination  and 
senses  like  the  gradually  expanding  beauties  of  a  landscape  by  Kuyp  or 
Turner.  One  might  imagine  that  Sir  Bernard,  though  unapproachable  in 
the  dry  details  of  heraldry  and  genealogy,  could  not  succeed  in  lighter 
topics.  He  might  be  safely  trusted  on  the  accuracy  of  dates,  namee^ 
alliances,  and  pedigrees,  but  is  this  compatible  with  ability  to  depict 
sorrow  or  joy,  or  represent  the  fitful  play  of  human  passion  ?  Sir 
Bernard,  however,  has  crossed  the  Bubicon,  and  found  himself  on  the 
opposite  bank  crowned  with  laurels.  The  source  of  his  success  is  that  in 
all  his  lighter  moods  there  is  in  his  facts  a  fundamental  element  of  the 
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romantic.  Nor  is  the  skill  of  the  artist  insignificant  who,  out  of  the  large 
rqieilent  folios  ei  county  history,  &&,  has  contrived  to  elicit  such  deeply 
intsfestiag  tales.  Here  is  a  great  talent — fed  by  antiquarian  and  historical 
lesnnng — of  cofering  the  crumbling  skeletons  of  the  past  with  fleshy 
BiiHele^  and  colouring.  A  magic  wand  is  waved  over  depturted  heroes,  and 
osce  more  they  revisit  the  "glimpses  of  the  moon,"  just  as  when  at 
Sfentide  the  dark  motionless  summit  of  some  towering  cliff  seems  to 
vibrate  under  the  waves  of  golden  light  that  flow  from  the  setting  sun ! 

"  The  Bise  of  Great  Families  "  is  more  didactic  in  its  structure  than 
the  preceding  volume,  and,  though  undoubtedly  wanting  in  the  thrilling 
interest  and  harrowing  catastrophe  of  "  The  Bomance,"  is  still  a  book 
which  shows  its  author's  rare  faculty  of  turning  black  letter  knowledge 
into  an  instmment  of  public  instruction.  We  like  this  volume  because 
of  its  exact  historical  estimate  of  the  true  position  which  the  aristocracy 
is  entitled  to  hold  as  factors  in  social  and  mental  progress.  The  annals 
of  oar  patrician  order.  Sir  Bernard  tells  us  with  an  emphasis  which  cannot 
be  explained  away,  abound  in  deeds  of  fame  and  in  achievements  of 
intellect,  patriotism,  and  irrepressible  loyalty  which  spread  imperishable 
lustre  over  the  combined  history  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

We  cannot  close  our  catalogue  without  noticing  the  little  volume 
pablisfaed  about  four  years  ago,  entitled  "  The  Sovereigns  of  England.'* 
The  preface  is  addressed  to  his  children,  so  that  the  entire  work,  which  is 
written  in  verse,  is  intended  for  the  edification  of  those  of  tender  years. 

The  following  list  comprises,  we  believe,  nearly  all  of  Sir  Bernard's 
works: — "Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  Great  Britain,"  "History  of  the 
Landed  Gentry,"  "Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerage,"  "Dormant  and 
Extinct  Baronetage,"  "  General  Armoury,"  "  Visitation  of  Seats  and 
Arms,"  "  Heraldic  Illustrations,"  "  The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,"  "  Eeport 
on  the  French  Eecord  System,"  "  The  Patrician,"  "  The  History  of  the 
Boyal  Families,"  "  Boyal  Descents  and  Pedigrees  of  Founder's  Kin," 
'^Bomance  of  the  Aristocracy,"  "Family  Eomance,"  "Eomantic  Re- 
cords," "Vicissitudes  of  Families,"  "The  Bise  of  Great  Families," 
"History  of  the  Different  Orders  of  Knighthood,"  "The  Historic  Lords 
of  England,"  together  with  six  volumes  of  "  The  Patrician"  and  two  of 
the  "St.  James's  Magazine,"  which  he  conducted  and Jargely  sustained 
by  his  literary  fertility. 

We  have  now  enumetoted  the  various  claims  which  Sir  Bernard  Burke 
has  to  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  He  has  now  for  nearly  twenty- 
three  years  held  an  office  of  considerable  public  importance,  and  dis- 
chiiged  its  duties  with  the  most  exemplary  efficiency.  He  enjoys, 
besides,  a  great  literary  reputation,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  his 
nistery  of  all  the  practical  details  of  heraldry  and  genealogy  has  raised 
bim  to  a  position  of  eminence.  In  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  Sir 
Bernard  has  been  materially  assisted,  by  courtliness  of  manner  and 
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rigid  impartialitj  of  demeanour.  He  has  lired  in  an  atmosphere 
always  more  or  less  highly  charged  with  political  electricity,  and  yet  not 
a  single  breath  from  such  infectious  vapour  has  ever  sullied  the  purity  of 
his  o£Scial  conduct.  By  such  high-mindedness  and  equity  he  has  bad  his 
share  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  Viceregal  Court  in  Ireland. 
Oenial,  unaffected,  and  courtly,  Sir  Bernard  is  the  true  gentleman  of 
winning  manners ;  an  indefatigable  student,  an  accomplished  writer,  and 
an  unostentatious  friend.  Underneath  the  intellectual  portrait  we  have 
rather  feebly  drawn  of  Sir  Bernard,  may  truly  be  inscribed  the  words  of 
an  incomparable  critic  of  human  nature  and  polished  life  :— 

Factus  Homo. — ^Ad  uirairEM. 

NoTK. — literary  men  in  Ireland  do  not  as  a  rule  derote  themselTea  to  Sir  Bernard  Boike's 
branch  of  stady.  In  bis  '*  Landed  Qentry/'  howeTcr,  we  nnderatand,  be  detiTod  oon- 
sideTable  aeeiBtance  from  an  accompliBbed  gentleman  who  has  made  considerable  ac- 
quisitions in  this  special  department — we  refer  to  John  Bibton  Qarsten,  Esq.,  F.&LA.,  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Eoyaljiriah  Academy. 


THE  PBIEST  OP  AGERAT. 

(Adattid  moM  "Caldxbov.") 

OxcE  on  a  time,  there  were,  old  legends  say, 
Hamlets  twain,  Macrandon  and  Ageray ; 
Which  being  distant  but  a  league  or  two, 
A  single  priest  for  both  was  made  to  do. 
Who,  as  each  holyday  and  feast  came  round, 
Said  Mass  at  both,  as  in  strict  duty  bound. 
It  chanced  a  villager,  on  pleasure  bent, 
From  Macrandon  to  Ageray  there  went ; 
He  reached  the  church  as  Mass  was  being  said, 
Paused,  doffed  his  hat,  passed  in  with  gentle  tread. 
And  kneeling  at  the  threshold  told  his  beads. 
Praying  to  God  for  all  his  various  needs. 
Judge  the  surprise  of  the  indignant  wight. 
About  the  middle  of  the  sacred  rite, 
When  he  distinctly  heard  the  cure  say, 
"  Nos  tibi  semper  gratias  agere ;  "* 


*  From  the  preface  of  the  Mass. 
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Then  straightwaj  with  the  Mass  go  qaietly  on, 

Giving  no  thanks  at  all  to  Maerandon. 

*'  Ungrateful  priest ! "  he  mutter'd  to  himself, 

**  Is  it  for  this  you  yearly  tithe  our  pelf, 

As  if  we  did  not  pay  you  dues  and  fees, 

And  more  too  than  those  boors  of  Agerese  ? 

You  grow  too  rich  and  fat,  that's  pretty  sure. 

You  grinder  of  the  faces  of  the  poor ! 

Well  yon  illustrate,  in  your  swelling  pride, 

An  adage  old  my  father  used  to  cite. 

Which  one  upon  your  stable  door  might  write, 

'  Beggars  on  horseback  will  teach  kings  to  ride.* " 

He  rose  in  wrath,  and  forthwith  hastened  back, 

Exclaiming  as  he  went,  "  Alack !  alack ! " 

Arrived,  he  summon'd  all  the  village  powers, 

And  said,  "  What  think  ye  of  this  priest  of  ours? 

We  ever  deemed  he  made  his  thankful  prayer 

To  Ageray  when  here,  and  for  us  there ; 

But  now  our  graceless  priest,  'tis  very  clear, 

Prays  for  those  Agerese  both  there  and  here. 

And  so,  not  thanking  us  in  either  church, 

He  leaves  Maerandon  always  in  the  lurch.'* 

Forthwith  the  angry  villagers  decree 

That  none  should  pay  the  priest  nor  tithe  nor  fee ; 

Who,  seeing  soon  his  income  waxing  low, 

Sent  for  his  faithful  sacristan,  to  know 

If  he  could  anyway  find  out  the  cause 

His  people  thus  defied  the  canon  laws; 

Who  said,  "  The  reason,  father,  I  discern. 

It  is  because  at  Maerandon,  they  learn, 

Upon  each  festival,  at  Mass,  you  say, 

'  Nos  tibi  semper  gratias  agere,'  »^ 

But  take  no  thought  of  Maerandon  at  all ; 

And  thus  it  is  this  evil  doth  befall." 

**  If  that  be  so,"  replied  the  priest,  '*  my  son, 

'Tis  easily  mended,  and  henceforth  you'll  hear 

Me  there  sing  out,  with  voice  both  loud  and  clear, 

*  Nos  tibi  semper  gratias  Maerandon,' 

While  here,  as  is  my  wont,  I  still  will  say, 

'  Nos  tibi  semper  gratias  agerc ! ' ", 

Gkobob  ItkukvL. 
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HISTOKY  OF  THE  MUNSTER .  CIECUIT, 


By  J.  BODBMCK  OTLAJTAQAir,  BABRBITBB.AT.LA.Tr, 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Befobe  we  proceed  further  in  the 
History  of  the  Munster  Circuit 
during  the  present  century,  it  may 
be  well  to  take  a  glance  at  the 
mode  of  travelling  used  formerly, 
and  at  the  various  towns  visited 
by  the  judges  of  assize. 

Previously  to  the  year  1760  there 
was  no  conveyance  open  to  public 
use  between  the  cities  and  towns 
of  Ireland.  The  country  was  so 
thickly  wooded,  the  roads  so  badly 
made,  travelling  was  very  insecure; 
and  this  was  rendered  still  more 
dangerous  by  the  numbers  of  rogues 
and  ruffians  who  infested  any  which 
promised  a  chance  of  plunder.  To 
avert  this  last  danger  persons  usu- 
ally travelled  in  parties;  and  we  are 
informed  it  was  the  custom  for  per- 
sons about  to  journey,  say  from 
Cork  or  Limerick  to  Dublin,  ta 
post  in  a  conspicuous  place,  as  over 
the  mantelpiece  of  the  principal 
inn,  their  names  and  the  date  of 
their  intended  departures.  In  Lim- 
erick this  place  of  rendezvous  was 
the  Coffee  Boom  in  Quay  Lane; 
and  here  the  adventurous  pilgrims 
met,  taking  care  to  be  well  armed 
for  the  road.  The  journey  to  Dub- 
lin usually  occupied  five  days.  The 
same  horses  went  the  whole  wav. 
The  bar,  on  horseback,  usually 
formed  the  escort  of  the  judges,  who 
were  met  on  the  confines  of  the 


respective  counties  by  the  high 
sheriffs  of  each  county,  attended  by 
a  guard  bearing  javelins.  A  witty 
judge  was  once  asked,  "Of  what 
use  are  these  javelin  men?"  He 
replied,  "  I  suppose  they  nre  to 
help  me  to  charge  the  grand  jury.** 

About  the  year  1760  a  coach, 
called  the  "  Fly,*'  was  started  to  run 
between  Limerick  and  Dublin.  It 
performed  the  journey,  about  100 
miles,  in  fopr  days.  The  •*  Fly  "  was 
large  and  heavy  in  construction, 
which,  indeed,  was  indispensable; 
as  the  roads  were  so  uneven,  a 
lighter  vehicle  would  be  jolted  to 
pieces.  The  road-makers,  going  on 
the  axiom,  a  straight  line  is  the 
shortest  between  two  points,  ran 
their  roads  as  straight  as  an  arrow, 
heedless  of  such  impediments  as 
hills  or  bogs ;  the  traveller  had  no 
choice  but  to  climb  the  one  and  to 
wade  the  other.  As  the  strong- 
built  coach  required  stout  harness 
to  move  it,  the  accoutrements  of  the 
four  sturdy  horses  were  of  a  most 
elaborate  and  complicated  character. 
We  can  well  suppose  the  time  it 
took  to  harness  the  relays  of  horses, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  same 
harness  was  used  throughout  the 
four  days*  journey.  But  time  and 
the  march  of  intellect  worked 
changes  for  the  better.  The  slow- 
going  "  Fly**  was  replaced  by  a  coach 
of  lighter  build,  caUed  the  ''  Bal- 
loon,** and  it  was  a  decided  improve- 
ment to  find  the  relays  of  horses 
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ready  hameased  when  the  stage  was 
leaebed.     The  ''Balloon"  reached 
Dublin  from  Limerick  in  three  days, 
and  some  twenty  years  later  the 
route   was   changed.     Instead   of 
proceeding   oyer  Thomond  Bridge 
and  by  Killaloe,  the  coach  went  by 
Clare  Street,  and  vid  Nenagh,  to 
Dublin.    This  shortened  the  jour^ 
ney   to    two   days;  and    when    I 
toa?eUed  by  coach,  before  the  rail- 
roads baniahed  the  stage,  we  reached 
Limerick  from  Dublin  in  a  day. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  extent  of  the  Munster 
Circuit  was  considerably  changed. 
Li  1796  the  counties  of  Watert'ord 
and  Tipperary  were  joined  to  the 
Leinster  Circuit,and  since  thenCIare, 
Limerick,  Kerry,  and  Cork  counties 
form  the  Munster.    The  usual  route 
is  for  the  judges  of  assise  to  open 
the  commission  first  in  Clare,  then 
in  Limerick,  next  in  Kerry,  and 
lastly  in  Cork;  but  this  rule  has 
been  departed  from,  as  in  the  year 
1816,  when  the  Summer  Assizes 
commenced  in  Cork,  whence  the 
judges  proceeded  to  Ennis,  thence 
to  Limerick  and  Tralee.     Owing  to 
the  heavy  criminal  calendar,  they 
bad  to  return  to  discharge  the  gaol 
at  Cork.    Ennis,  the  assize  town 
and  capital  of  the  county  of  Clare, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  presented  a  ?ery  different 
aspect  to  its  present  improved  one. 
The  streets  were  narrow,  irregular, 
badly  paved,  and  not  over  clean  at 
any  time.    It  is  called  Ennis  from 
^i$^  an  island,  being  built  on  an 
insulated    ground    situate  in    the 
river  Fergus.     Two  of  the  chief 
streets  form  a  continuous  line  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  while  a  third 
branches  off  from  the  old  court- 
house   towards    Limerick.      This 
court-house  witnessed  the  displays 
of  Cumn,  Hoare,  Quin,  ana  the 
other  leaders  of  the  Munster  Circuit 
in  olden  times,  and  the  old  hostel  of 
the  "^  Gridiron  "  could  tell,  had  it  a 


tongue,  many  amusing  stories.  The 
landlady,  Honor  O'Logblan,  must 
have  had  a  ready  wit.  Happening 
to  enter  the  bar-room  after  dinner, 
Curran  proposed  her  health.  "  I  give 
you,  gentlemen,'*  he  said,  •'  Honor 
and  Honesty."  Possibly  the  wor- 
thy landlady  did  not  feel  compli- 
mented, for  she  readily  rejoined, 
"  Your  absent  friends,  Mr.  Cur^ 
ran."  Ennis  College,  at  the  time 
we  refer  to,  was  in  great  repute. 
It  is  one  of  the  four  classical  schools 
of  Erasmus  Smith's  foundation,  and 
at  this  time  accommodated  a  bun* 
dred  boarders  and  about  half  the 
number  of  day  pupils.  The  ruin  of 
the  Franciscan  Abbey,  where  the 
Court  of  Assize  was  attempted  to 
be  held,  mentioned  in  my  first  chap- 
ter, still  forms  a  picturesque  object 
near  the  town.  This  abbey  owed 
its  foundation  to  the  kingly  race  of 
Thomond,  and  many  of  the  descend* 
ants  of  Brian  Borvichme  tranquilly 
rest  beneath  its  crumbling  walls. 
The  great  eastern  window,  thirty 
feet  in  height,  divided  by  five  stone 
mullions,  lancet- headed,  display 
great  beauty  of  design  and  skill  in 
execution.  The  abbot's  chair,  in 
the  chancel,  and  the  high  altar,  are 
richly  sculptured,  and  several  an* 
dent  tombs  show  traces  of  pristine 
beauty,  though  now  sadly  defaced 
by  time. 

For  many  years  the  demon  of 
discord  lurked  among  the  people  of 
Clare,  and  faction  fighting  exten» 
sively  prevailed.  Scarcely  an  assize 
took  place  in  which  the  calendar 
did  not  present  an  imposing  array 
of  names  of  prisoners  indicted  for 
assaults  more  or  less  murderous. 
These  continued  until  the  O'Connell 
election  in  1828,  when  the  Boman 
Catholio  clergy  prevailed  on  the 
heads  of  factions  to  become  recon- 
ciled. John  Banim  wrote  some 
spirited  lines  describing  this  event, 
which  he  recited  to  me,  and  I  here 
present  them  to  my  readers  under 
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the  beadiog, ''  The  Old  Man  at  the 
Altar  "  :— 

'*  An  old  man  knelt  at  the  altar, 
His  enemy's  hand  to  take ; 
And  at  first  his  voice  did  falter, 
And  his  feeble  hands  did  shake. 
For  his  only  brave  boy — ^his  glory, 
Had  been  stretch'd  at  the  old  man's 

feet, 
A  corpse,  all  so  cold  and  gory. 
By  the  hand  that  he  now  must  greet 

**  The  old  man  soon  stopp'd  speaking. 
For  rage,  that  had  not  gone  by, 
From  under  his  brows  came  breaking. 
Up  into  his  enemy's  eye. 
And  now  his  hands  are  not  shaking, 
Bat,  dench'd,  on  his  breast  are  cross'd ; 
And  he  looks  a  wild  wish  to  be  taking 
KeyeDge  fur  the  son  he  has  lost. 

**  But  the  old  man  look'd  around  him, 
And  thought  of  the  place  he  was  in. 
And  thought  of  the  vow  that  bound 

him. 
And  thought  that  revenge  is  sin ; 
And  then,  crying  tears  like  a  woman, 
*  Your  hand,'  he  cried — 'aye,  thathasid. 
And  I  do  forgive  you,  foeman. 
For  the  sake  of  our  bleeding  land.'  " 

Years  afterwards  some  lingering 
aparks  of  the  old  faction  fends 
brought  several  Glare  boys  into  the 
dock  at  Ennis.  They  were  tried, 
and  the  judges  were  taking  a  walk 
along  the  banks  of  the  Fergus 
before  repairing  to  their  respective 
courts,  the  next  morniog.  They 
were  the  late  Baron  Greene  and  the 
late  Judge  Crampton.  Their  per- 
sons were  unknown  to  a  crowd  of 
men  who  advanced  towards  Eanis. 
When  about  to  pass  the  judges,  one 
of  the  group,  civilly  taking  off  his 
hat,  said, — 

"  Maybe,  gentlemen,  ye  were  in 
the  court  yesterday." 

''Yes,  my  man,"  replied  Baron 
Oreene. 

"And  can  your  honour  tell  us 
what  was  done  to  the  boys  of  the 
O'Sbaughnessys  P  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  the 
Baron,  who  had  tried  the  records, 
"  but  I  think  that  gentleman,'*  indi- 


cating   his  brother  judge,    •*may 
know  all  about  them.*' 
To   him  the    interrogatory  was 

put. 

"They  were  all  acquitted,"  re- 
plied Judge  Crampton. 

•'  Then,  by  the  powers,"  shouted 
the  countryman,  **  they  must  have 
had  great  interest  intirely." 

When  the  crowd  were  lost  in  the 
distance,  the  baron  jocularly  said, 

"Oh,  Crampton,  how  well  that 
fellow  knew  you.*' 

Few  men  under  a  grave  visage 
enjoyed  a  joke  more  than  Baron 
Greene.  He  often  entertained  me 
with  excellent  anecdotes,  especially 
of  Lord  Norbury.  I  dined  with 
him  one  day,  when  we  happened  to 
speak  of  a  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage  case  on  the  list  of  records 
for  trial,  and  ho  told  the  following 
of  Lord  Norbury :  "  When  charging 
the  jury  in  a  breach  case  the  letters 
of  the  faithless  defendsnt  had  been 
so  long  in  the  plaintiff's  pocket,  or 
so  often  shown  to  her  sympathizing 
friends,  they  were  greatly  frayed  at 
the  folds,  and  almost  in  tatters. 
'  Gentlemen,'  said  Lord  Norbury, 
carefully  holding  up  one  of  the 
epistles  to  the  gaze  of  the  jury, 
'it's  easy  to  see  these  are  love- 
letters,  because  they're  so  mighty 
tender.*  In  a  case  wherein  the 
plaintiff's  attorney*s  name  was  Nor- 
man, he  seemed  quite  jubilant,  as 
though  anticipating  a  verdict.  The 
Chief  Justice  said,  '  Take  care,  it  is 
not  the  Norman  conquest  yet.'  " 

The  baron's  father,  Sir  Jonah 
Greene,  had  been  recorder  of  Dub- 
lin. When  sentencing  for  the  tenth 
time  some  hardened  female  criminal 
he  said,  "  There  was  no  use  in  com- 
mitting her  to  a  prison  in  this 
country;  he  would  transport  her 
for  seven  years ;  and  he  hoped  in  a 
new  country  she  would  endeavour, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  regain 
the  character  she  bad  tarnished  by 
her  career  of  vice  in  this."  Hav- 
ing ceased  his  admonition,  he  was 
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rather  taken  aback  by  tbe  inquiry, 
**  Ah  thin,  plase  joar  lordship,  whin 
do  we  sail?" 

Clare  has  furnished  many  yeiy 
eminent  members  to  the  Munster 
Circuit      Sir  Michael  O'Loghlen, 
late  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  Ireland, 
was  a  natiye  of  the  countj,  and  his 
diatinguished  sons.  Sir  Colman  and 
3Iichael»  are  both  at  the  bar.    The 
present  amiable  Sir  Colman  Michael 
O'Loghlen,    Bart.,   serjeant-at-law, 
represents  his  native  countj  in  the 
House   of   Commons.     The  Hon. 
Matthew  Finucane,  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Fleas  in  1794, 
was  also  a  Clare  man,  while  the 
talented  family  the  Henns,  of  Para- 
dise,  KUdjsart,  have  furnished  a 
number  of  eminent   lawyers  who 
have  worthily  sat  upon  the  judg- 
ment seat.     This  family    descend 
from    Chief   Baron  Hene,    whose 
patent    bears    date    llth    March, 
1679.*    This  judge's  great  grand- 
son,  William  Henn,  second  son  of 
Thomas  Henn,  £dq.,  of  Paradise, 
Countj^  Clare,  was  appointed  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench    1st    August,    1768.      The 
judge's  only  son,  William,  was  born 
m  Paradise,  and  was  appointed  a 
Master  in  Chancery.    He  married 
Hiss  Lovett,  sister  of  Sir  Jackson 
Loyett,  of  Lipscombe  Park,  Buck- 
inghamshire, Bart.      William,  the 
eldest  son  of  this  marriage,  was  a 
member  of  the  Munster  bar,  and 
continued  so  until  he  also  became 
a  Master  in  Chancery,   when  his 
brother,  Jonathan  Henn,  joined  the 
Munster    Circuit.       Perhaps     no 
greater  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of 
professional  success  at  the  bar  can 
^  giren    than   in    the   career  of 
Jonathan    Henn,   Q.C.     He    had 
joined  the  Connaught  Circuit,  and 
went  its  round  for  ten  years  with- 
out a  brief.    Whea  his  elder  brother 
beaiiDe  Miastcr    Henn,    Jonathan 


changed  from  the  Connaught  to 
the  Munster  Circuit.  He  found  a 
marked  chan|[e  in  his  professional 
prospects ;  briefs  came  m  in  shoals^ 
and  when  I  joined  he  was  confessedly 
the  foremost  man  on  the  Munster 
Circuit. 

This  family  is  now  worthily  repre- 
sented on  the  Munster  Circuit  by 
my  esteemed  friend  Thomas  Bice 
Henn,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Chairman  of 
Quarter  Sessions  for  the  County  of 
Galway. 

It  is   not   only  as  a  witty  and 
genial  member  of  the  Irish  bar  that 
*' pleasant  Ned  Lysaght'*  claims  a 
place  among  Clare  worthies  in  the 
nistory  of  tbe  Munster  Circuit.    He 
was  bom,  as  we  haye  already  men- 
tioned, at  Brickhill,  in  the  county 
of  Clare,  and  as  early  as  his  student 
days  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  hi» 
poetic   talents    found    yent.     He 
entered  college  in  1779,  being  then 
in  his  sixteenth  year;  and  it  appears 
the    fellow-commoners    then    con- 
sidered themselyes  superior  in  rank 
to  the  pensioners.    The  latter  were 
accustomed  to    amuse   themselyes 
playing  football  in  the  College  Park; 
and  this  sport  the  fellow-commonera 
stigmatized  as  low  and  yulgar.    A 
pensioner    named,    Caulfield,    who 
usually  consorted  with  the  fellow- 
commoners  and  avoided  the  football^ 
on  one  evening   was   tempted   to- 
join  the  vulgar  game.     The  oppor- 
tunity for  paying  him  off  for  his 
absurd  ezclusiveness  was  not  lost. 
He  soon  was  tripped  up,  and  Ned 
Lysaght  wrote  tne  following  im- 
promptu : — 

'*  Dear  C — If— d,  play  football,  no  more,. 
I  intreat. 
The  amusement's  too  vulgar,  fdtign- 
ing,  and  rough; 
Pursue  the  same  conduct  }ou've  fol- 
lowed of  late. 
And  I  warrant  ere  long  you'll  get 
kicking  enough/' 


*  SmjtL^s  Law  OflScers,  p.  1 42. 
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This  verse  roused  the  wratb  of 
Caulfield  and  bis  set.  A  reward 
was  olTered  for  information  as  to 
the  author.  Lysaght  declared,  "  If 
the  monej  was  to  be  applied  to 
purposes  of  charity  he  could  give 
the  required  information."  This 
was  readily  promised,  and  he  then 
ayowed  it  was  his  production. 
Being  a  native  of  gallant  Clare,  and 
noted  for  being  a  crack  shot,  no 
further  stir  was  made  in  the  matter. 
While  at  the  bar  his  pen  was  often 
employed  in  electioneering  squibs. 
We  are  told  that  ''England  loves 
not  coalitions ; "  and  the  following 
lines  were  addressed  by  Lysaght  to 
Charles  James  Fox: — 


"  Charley  Fox,  take  advice,  and  break 

off  in  a  trice ; 
Subserve  not  to  Windham's  ambition ; 
He's  not  your  trae  friend,  though,  to 

gain  his  own  end, 
He  courts  a  corrupt  coalition. 

^*Wo  honour  your  name — will  you 
tarnish  your  fame? 

With  diprnity  act,  and  decision  ; 

Tell  Windham,  and  those  you  were 
wont  to  oppose, 

That  you  scorn  their  corrupt  coali- 
tion." 

He  aided  Grattan  by  his  songs,  for 
he  was  a  most  popular  ballad  writer. 
His  song,  "  The  Man  who  led  the 
Van  of  the  Irish  Volunteers,"  was 
adapted  to  the  air  of  "  The  British 
Grenadiers,"  and  contains  some 
Boul-stirring  lines.  It  had  a  very 
powerful  effect  in  causing  Grattan's 
election  for  Dublin.  I  give  a  few 
verses  as  a  specimen : — 

"Just  thirty  years  are  ending  since 

first  his  glorious  aid, 
Cur    sacred  rights    defending,   struck 

shackles  from  our  trade. 
To  servf*  us  still,  with  might  and  skill, 

the  vet'ran  now  appears. 


The  gallant  man  who  led  the  van  of 
Inah  Volunteers. 


*'A  British  Constitution  to  Erin  ever 

true, 
In  spite  of  State  pollution,  he  gain'd  in 

'  eighty-two,' 
He  watchM  it  in  its  cradle,  and   be- 

dew'd  its  hearse  with  tears,* 
The  gallant  man  who  led  the  van  of 

Irish  Volunteers. 

"  He  sows  no  vile  dissensions — good- 
will to  all  he  bears, 

He  knows  no  vain  pretensions,  no 
psltiy  fears  or  cares, 

To  Erin's,  and  to  Britain's  sons,  his 
worth  his  name  endears. 

They  love  the  man  who  led  the  van  of 
Irish  Volunteers. 

"While   other     nations   tremble,   by 

proud  oppressors  gall'd, 
On  hustings  we'll  assemble,  by  Erin's 

welfare  call'd ; 
Our  GaATTAN,  there  we'll  meet  him,  and 

greet  him  with  three  cheers. 
The  gallant  man  who  led  the  van  of 

Irish  Volunteers." 

Lysaght's  poetical  genius  had  a 
wide  range,  and  his  songs  are  yet 
prized  by  all  capable  of  enjoying 
songs  characteristic  of  the  rollick- 
ing Irishman  and  the  amatory 
swain.  His  "Donnybrook  Fair" 
and  the  •*  Sakes  of  Mallow  '*  are 
very  national,  while  his  love-songs 
display  much  delicacy  of  sentiment. 
I  give  as  a  specimen  his  *'  Kate  of 
GarneviUa,"  written  in  praise  of  a 
lady  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing,  and  with  many  members  of 
whose  family  I  have  passed  pleasant 
days.  One  of  her  sons  is  now  a 
judge  upon  a  colonial  bench  : — 

"  Have  you  been  in  Garnevilla  P 
Have  you  seen,  in  Garneyilla, 
Beauty's  train  trip  o'er  the  plain. 
With  lovelv  Kate  of  Gamevilla. 


*  Grattan,  allading  to  the  defanct  Irish  Constitation  of  178^,  declared,  "I   watched 
by  the  era  lie  of  Irish  Independence,  and  I  followed  the  hearse." 
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Oh !  sh«*B  pore  as  TOgin  snows. 
Ere  they  light  on  woodland  billow, 

Sweet  as  dewdtop  on  wild  rose 
Is  lovely  Kate  of  Gamevilla. 

"*  Philomel,  Tve  listen'd  oft 

To  thy  lay  on  weeping  willow, 
Oh !   the  Btrains^^more  s  weet,  more 


That  flow  from  Kate  of  Ctamevilla, 
Have  yon  been,  &o. 

"  As  a  noble  ship  I've  seen. 

Sailing  o*er  the  sweUins  billow, 
So  Fve  mark'd  the  graceful  mein 

Of  lovely  Kate  of  Gamevilla. 
Have  you  been,  &c. 

^  If  poets*  prayers  can  banish  cares. 
No  cares  shall  come  to  Gamevilla ; 

Joy's  bright  rays  shall  gild  her  days. 
And  dove-like  peace  perch  on  her 
pillow. 

*•  Charming  maid  of  Gamevilla, 
Lovely  maid  of  Gamevilla, 
Beaaty,  grace,  and  virtue  wait 
On  lovely  Kate  of  Gamevilla." 

By  all  accounts  Lysaght  was  a 
delightful  companion.  No  one  sur- 
passed him  in  colloquial  powers, 
aud  his  pans  and  epigrams  were 
incessant.  Like  Theodore  Hook, 
he  could  improvise,  and  when  called 
on  for  a  song  would  introduce  the 
names  of  the  assembled  guests,  with 
iK>me  appropriate  allusion  to  each. 
I  tried  to  get  his  ''Alphabet  of  the 
Bar,"  suggested  by  the  well-known 
lay  of  our  nursery : — 

*'A  was  an  archer,  who  shot  at    a 

frog, 
B  was  a  butcher,  who  had  a  big  dog, 

&c. 

bat  all  I  could  gather  was  the  refer- 
eoce  to  his  own  name  and  that  of 
MacNally,  who,  in  his  time,  was  in 
great  repute  as  a  skilful  prisoners' 
counsel : — 

"L  was  Ned  Lysaght,  who  loved  a 

good  joke. 
M  WW  MacNaUy,  who  lived  by  the 

rope." 


ft 


It  is  to  be  regretted  thai  when 
these  flashes  of  wit  set  the  table  in 
a  roar  no  one  thought  of  jotting 
down  the  happy  conceit,  and  few 
can  recall  them  when  the  banquet 
is  over. 

I  must  conclude  these  records  of 
the  senius  of  this  gifted  member 
of  the  Munster  Circuit  with  his 
impromptu  lines  upon  hearing  of 
the  death  of  another  distinguished 
member  of  the  Circuit,  upon  whose 
tomb  few  complimentary  wreaths 
are  placed.  When  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Earl  of  Clare,  died,  Lysaght 
wrote,-— 

"Cold   is   thy  heart,  hush'd  is  thy 

voice; 
Around  thy  sacred  um, 
Bapine,  and  Fraud,  and  Guilt  rejoice, 
AVhile  Truth  and  Justice  mourn.*' 

Besides  those  I  have  enumerated, 
many  others  claim  mention.  The 
present  learned  and  amiable  Baron 
Fitzgerald  is,  I  believe,  a  Clare  man. 
Mr.  Peter  O'Brien,  another  worthy 
member  of  the  family  of  Hon.  Judge 
O'Brien,  bids  fair  to  sustain  the 
credit  of  his  ancient  race.  Nicholas 
Purcell  O'Gorman,  Q.C.,  for  many 
years  chairman  for  the  county  of 
Xilkennv,  was  a  native  of  County 
Clare.  We  shall  refer  to  him  later 
on. 

The  journey  from  Ennis  to  Lime- 
rick, now  traversed  by  rail,  was 
formerly  a  pleasant  drive  of  a  few 
hours  through  a  picturesque  and 
interesting  country.  The  last  time 
I  traversed  this  road  was  in  com- 
pany with  a  highly  intelligent  magis- 
trate of  Clare  and  his  accomplished 
wife.  They  were  anxious  to  show 
me  some  beautiful  ruins ;  and  as  a 
brief  notice  of  them  may  serve  to 
present  a  variety  to  the  events  we 
shall  presently  relate,  I  venture  to 
give  them  place,  as  forming  part  of 
the  Munster  Circuit.  Mr.  Frost 
told  me  much  about  Ned  Lysaght. 
Many  members  of  the  family  are 
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buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Kel- 
fenora.  He  copied  one  inscriptioo, 
which  ia  thus  carred  on  the  stooe : 
"  Nan  quisquam  depandavi  me  scops 
frfelli  marte  Baecko  Veneregue  tru 
buta  dedi  Patricio  Lysaght  obiit 
1712.    JEiaiis  sic  85r 

While  thus  conversing  about  the 
natives  of  Ckre,  the  stately  remains 
of  Quin  Abbey  came  in  view.    Beau- 
tiful in  decay,  how  noble  must  it 
have  been  in  the  days  of  its  pride  t 
I  could  not  help  thinking  how  little 
is  known  of  tne  pious  inmates  of 
these  cloistered  walls,  which  in  so 
many  places  in  Ireland  adorn  the 
scenery.    It  is   not    so   with  the 
owners  of  feudal  castles.    Bunratty 
has  its  history,  Greggan  its  story, 
but  I  failed  to  discover  much  about 
the  Abbey  of  Quin.     Possibly,  the 
different  ways  in  which  the  occu- 
pants passed  their  time  may  account 
for  this.  The  warrior  chief  passed  his 
days  in  war  or  rapine,  taking  ene- 
mies in  the  field,  or  preys  of  cattle 
from  the  plain ;  while  the  peaceful 
and  uniform   lives  of  the  monks 
went  tranquilly  on,  as  the   river 
that  flowed  beside  them ;  and  there 
was  little  to  hand  down  to  posterity 
save   accounts   of  their  piety    or 
charity.     With  such  thoughts  we 
drove  swiftly  on.    Having  passed 
through   the  village  of   Quin,  we 
renched,  the  magnificent   ruins  of 
Quin  Abbey.    It  was  evidently  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  Ireland, 
and  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks 
of  a  clear  rapid  stream.     This  rivu- 
let tumbles  over  the  rocky  bed  with 
the  same  heedless  impetuosity  as  it 
did  centuries  ago,  when  matin  song 
and  vesper  hymn  told,  in  notes  of 
pra)er  and  praise,  the  dawn  and 
close   of  day.     Sad    and  forsaken 
are   the  ruins  now.     It  was  not 
without  a  sigh  over  fallen  greatness 
I  mounted  the  broken  steps  leading 
to  the  interior.     Judging  from  the 
outward  walls,  I  was  led  to  expect 
a  lich  treat  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture when  I  passed  within.    Nor 


was  I  doomed  to  disappointment. 
When  I  reached  the  portal  I  paused 
to  contemplate  the  spacious  church, 
for   the   eye  looked  through  the 
chancel-arch  to  the  lofty  mmlioned 
window  over  the  high  altar,  which 
still  retains  its  place,  though  genera- 
tions have  passed  since  abbot  or  friar 
offered  sacrifice  there.    Altars  also 
yet  stand  on  each  side  of  the  chan- 
cel-arch, and  an  arch  of  noble  spaa 
opens  the  chapel  to  the  south,  most 
probably  the  lady's  chapel.    Here 
some  altars   yet   remain.    In  the 
middle  of  the  church,  between  the 
space  in  front  of  the  high  altar  and 
the  entrance,  is  a  lofty  tower,  still 
showing  its  beautiful  proportions  ta 
the   surrounding   country.     Many 
remains  of  former  decoration  still 
survive  the  wreck  of  time  and  dis- 
figuration of  man.    '*  The  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters  "  inform  us  the 
monastery  of  Quin  (Cuinehe)  was 
founded  for  Franciscan  friars   by 
Lioda   Cam    McNamara  in  1402, 
but  Father  Wadding  claims  a  yet 
earlier  date  for  this  foundation. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  to  the  house 
of  McNamara  belongs  the  fact  of 
placing  the  friars  of  strict  observ- 
ance in  this  beautiful  monastery, 
and  the  tomb  of  the  founder  still 
remains,  close  beside  the  high  altar. 
The  canopy  over  the  tomb  bears 
traces  of  rich  sculpture  in  gothie 
carving  and  five  clustered  pillars, 
the  sharpness  of  outline  and  solidity 
of  execution   bidding  defiauce    to 
time.    Tho  inscription,  in  the  gothie 
character,  is  not  easy  to  decipher,, 
but  a  more  recent  one  is  sheltered 
beneath    the    canopy.    It   is  sur- 
mounted by  the  arms  of  McNamara^ 
anciently  a  very  powerful  sept  in 
Thomond,  and  still  represented  by 
several  families  of  distinction.     This 
tells  us  the  monument  was  erected 
in  1483,  by  Macon  Dall  McNamara, 
Lord  of  Clancoileau,  and  was  re- 
paired by  Captain  Teage  McNamara 
of  Kannee,  in  1714. 
I  am  happy  to  learn  that  some 
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effort  is  about  beiu<;  made  to  rescue 
these  noble  ruins  tirom  the  neglect 
and  desulatioQ  in  which  I  beheld 
tbem. 

"V^'enextreached  Six-Mile  Bridge, 
called  in  Irish  Auihain  0*G«arna, 
from  the  river  ilowin^c  through  the 
<»untry  of  the  O'Gearneys,  or 
O'KearoeYs.  A  chapel  and  Yicarial 
iioose  of  the  Dominicans  stood  here 
in  former  days,  but  no  traces  linger 
now.  Though  the  village  is  well 
situated,  it  does  not  show  any  signs 
of  present  prosperity.  Some  years 
ago,  when  Colonel  Yandeleur  con- 
tested the  county  of  Glare  on  Gon- 
senrative  principles  with  the  Liberal 
candidates,  a  melancholy  collision 
took  place  here  between  some  men 
conducting  Colonel  Yandeleur's 
voters  to  the  court-house  to  poll 
with  the  country  people.  The  mili- 
tary was  ordered  to  load  with  ball, 
and  fired  among  the  people,  and 
lereral  lives  were  lost.  A  varied 
line  of  country  brought  us  to  a 
broad  lake  reposing  beneath  a  ridge 
of  mountains ;  and  from  its  brink, 
boldly  situated  upon  a  lofty  rock, 
rose,  massive  and  strong,  the  tower 
called  Greggan. 

A  few  years  ago  this  ancient 
specimen  of  a  chieftain's  stronghold 
was  a  mouldering  ruin ;  sheep 
roamed  at  will  from  postern  to 
bastion,  the  mountain  goat  cropped 
the  ivy  that  clustered  on  its  walls 
or  the  grass  that  grew  over  the 
empty  moat;  but  its  picturesque 
Mte  and  capabilities  attracted  the 
notice  of  an  English  clergyman, 
the  Bev.  John  Harvey  Ash- 
wortb,  and,  by  the  expenditure  of 
a  very  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  an  equal  amount  of  archi- 
tectural skill,  he  has  converted  this 
fast  tumbling  ruin  into  a  strong 
tower,  likely  to  form  for  ages  a 
^mfortable  dwelling.  My  host 
«)d  I  scrambled  along  the  rough 
nikj  watered  by  the  lake,  over 
viie/t  vUads  the  rock,  crowned  by 
liw  ttiU  tower-     ^b®  castle,  almost 


inaccessible,  was  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  lake,  and  then 
defended  by  a  moat,  now  dr)'. 
There  was  no  town  ojr  outworks 
that  I  could  trace,  and  on  gaining 
entrance  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
good-sized  hall,  fitted  up  with  a 
modern  kitchen  range  and  other 
appliances  for  cooking,  of  which  the 
O'Briens  or  M'Namaras  of  former 
days  had  no  experience.  Instead 
of  the  spiral  steps  of  stone  leading 
to  the  rooms  overhead  we  mounted 
wooden  steps,  and  soon  beheld  a 
goodly  apartment  wainscoted  with 
oak  richly  carved  ;  bay  windows  of 
plate-glass  afforded  excellent  light 
and  extensive  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding district.  Yet  higher,  we 
visited  smaller  chambers,  evidently 
intended  for  bedrooms,  but  the 
good  taste  which  regulated  the 
rooms  below  did  not  soar  so  high. 
Common  bedroom  paper,  of  poor 
design,  formed  a  strong  contrast  to 
ancient  doors  and  stone  casements. 
We  climbed  to  the  roof,  and  here 
my  host  pointed  out  the  Broadfoot 
hills,  the  castles  of  Dangan,  Kil- 
kishan,  Knappogue,  and  the  beauti- 
ful  ruin  we  lately  visited,  Quin 
Abbey. 

Greggan  Tower  formerly  belonged 
to  the  celebrated  associate  of  0*Con- 
nell,  Tom  Steele.  His  mansion,  Gul- 
1am,  lay  in  the  valley  beneath; 
but  this  accomplished  and  very 
eccentric  individual  preferred  to 
occupy  the  solitary  tower,  even 
before  its  present  renovation,  to  his 
more  comfortable  house.  He  medi- 
tated restoring  Greggan,  but  his 
eager  desire  for  political  notoriety 
caused  him  to  abandon  house  and 
land,  and  to  devote  all  the  energies 
of  his  ardent  nature  to  advance 
the  cause  of  what  he  deemed 
nationality.  This  left  the  restora- 
tion of  Greggan  tower  to  an 
English  clergyman,  whose  taste 
and  judgment  is  most  creditable. 
How  I  wish  other  ruins  in  Glare 
and     other     connties    in    Ireland 
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fell  into  equally  competent  hands 
desiring  their  restoration. 

Our  road  was  next  over  a  rich 
and  well-cultivated  country ;  but 
not  far  off  were  the  wild  and  rugged 
hills  separating  Clare  from  Galway, 
and  the  Shannon  flowed  along  lovely 
banks,  fed  by  many  tributaries. 
Some  were  rapid  mountain  streams, 
tumbling  over  beds  of  rock,  over- 
hung with  waving  trees,  the  leaves 
golden  with  autumnal  tints.  A 
venerable  house,  called  Atterbury 
Lodge,  was  pointed  out  as  we  drove 
by.  Its  pointed  gables  and  case- 
mented  windows,  mantled  with  ivy, 
gave  it  an  appearance  strikingly 
picturesque.  The  name  also  indi- 
cated it  owed  its  erection  to  other 
than  Irish  taste.  I  asked  how  it 
gained  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  my  erudite 
host  said, ''  After  the  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  had  been  passed 
against  the  bishop,  in  1723,  he  was 
sentenced  by  the  Lords  to  be  de- 
prived of  all  his  offices,  banished  the 
realm,  and  sentenced  to  death  in 
case  of  return.  He  went  to  France, 
accompanied  by  his  daughter.  While 
in  France  Miss  Atterbury  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Eev.  Mr.  Morice,  who 
had  been  a  fellow-student  at  Ox- 
ford with  William,  third  Earl  of 
Thomond.  This  nobleman  told  his 
friend,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Morice,  that  he 
(Lord  Thomond)  had  the  right  of 
presentation  to  several  benefices  in 
Thomond,  and  if  Mr.  Morice  would 
accept  half  a  dozen  livings  in  Ire- 
land he  was  quite  welcome  to  them. 
This  liberal  offer  was  promptly  ac- 
cepted. The  Bev.  Mr.  Morice  became 
rector  of  a  union  of  parishes  in  the 
vicinity  of  Six-Mile  Bridge,  county 
Clare ;  and  he  built  this  quaint  and 
picturesque  house,  which  he  called 
Atterbury  Lodge,  after  his  distin- 
guished father-in-law."  It  is  at 
present  on  the  property  of  my  host. 

Not  far  from  this  ancient  edifice 
stands  another,  also  belonging  to 
my  friend,  and  called  *^  The  Lodge," 


having  formerly  been  a   lodge  or 
hunting  dwelling   of  the   lords  of 
Thomond.    This  also  claimed    my 
notice.     It  is  a   prettily-situated^ 
convenient    mansion,    with     well- 
arranged  rooms;   but   my    friend's- 
wife  declined  to  occupy  it,  front  the* 
melancholy  associations    connected 
with  its  site.     Clare,  as  well  as  its* 
proximate  county  of  Galvray,  was 
remarkable  in  the  days  when  duel- 
ling was  a  common  mode  of  settling 
all  differences  between  gentlemen,, 
for  the    number    of  its    so-called 
affairs    of    honour.      In     Ireland,, 
sixty  years  ago,  no  gentleman  could 
take  his  proper  place  in  the  society 
of  that  day  who  had  not   **  amelt 
powder,*'    and    the    lawn    of    tbe^ 
Lodge  was  a  favourite  place   for 
such  meetings.     The  occupant  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury was  Mr.  Samuel  Spaight,  sub- 
sheriff  of  tho  county   Clare.      A 
friend  of  his,  Mr.  Bridgeman,  with 
several    others,    dined    with    him^ 
After  dinner  one  day,   when   the 
punch   was  circulating,  a   servant 
told  Mr.  Bridgeman  **  he  was  wanted 
outside."     At  the  hall  door  Mr* 
Bridgeman  saw  his  herdsman,  who 
told  him  **  a  number  of  his  cattle^ 
were  sent  to  the  pound  for  trespass, 
by  orders  of  Mr.  Spaight."    Bridge- 
man,  incensed  at  this  proceeding, 
returned  to  the  dining-room.  '^  Sam," 
said  he,  **  are  you  aware  my  cattle 
have  been  sent  to  pound  ?"    "  Quite 
aware  of  it.     I  told  my  steward  not 
to  allow  any  man's  cattle  to  tres- 
pass on  my  property,"  replied  Mr- 
Spaight.      "Then    you  and  your 

property  be ! "  cried  the  enraged 

owner  of  the  impounded  beasts.. 
'*  If  I  was  not  in  my  own  house, 
and  you  one  of  my  guests,  I'd 
pound  you,"  cried  the  master  of  the 
mansion.  "  Don't  let  your  fastidi- 
ousness stop  you,  my  tight  fellow,'*^ 
replied  Mr.  Bridgman.  **  If  you're 
willing  to  go  out,  I'm  at  your 
service,"  said  Mr.  Spaight,  rising 
from  the  table.    "  I  beg  your  par- 
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doo,  gentlemen,  for  leaving  you  for 
a  short  time.  Here,  Mr.  Bridge- 
man,  are  two  brace  of  pistols,  ready 
for  use.  Take  your  choice.  Cou 
M'Xamara  will  be  my  second,  and 
I  dare  say  Mick  Malony  will  act 
for  you.'*  Both  gentlemen  nodded 
acquiescence,  and  the  quartette  left 
the  room.  The  moon  shone  clear 
as  a  noonday  sun,  and  twelve  paces 
of  the  ground  was  measured  near 
the  Lodge.  The  principals  were 
placed,  and  the  word  "  Pire  "  caused 
both  pistols  to  explode.  Mr. 
Spaigbt  missed,  but  Mr.  Bridgeman 
left  his  host  quivering  on  the  daisies. 
He  received  a  ball  in  the  seat  of 
honour  that  lamed  him  for  life. 

A  still  more  fatal  encounter  took 
place  latar,  when  a  Mr.  Howard 
fought  Mr.  Foley,  and  shot  him 
dead.  These  incidents  made  such 
an  impression  on  the  lady's  mind, 
she  could  not  be  induced  to  occupy 
a  dwelling  to  which  such  memories 
were  attached. 

A  few  miles  nearer  to  Limerick 
is  Bunratty,  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Batty,  a  tributary  of  the 
Shannon.  This  regal  keep,  for 
centuries,  was  the  chosen  seat  of 
the  kings  of  Thomond.  It  is  im- 
possible to  look  upon  its  lofty 
towers,  and  sturdy  battlements, 
KHuring  high  above  the  surrounding 
iroods,  without  being  impressed  with 
its  feudal  grandeur.  The  night  was 
closing  round  as  we  mounted  the 
steps  leading  into  the  vaulted  hall, 
and  ascended  to  the  spacious  cham- 
bers where  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond 
ruled  in  days  of  yore.  When  the 
Anglo-Norman  invaders  came  to 
Ireland  this  was  the  site  of  the 
palace  of  Donald  O'Brien,  King  of 
Thomond,  and  here  monarch  after 
monarch  lived  and  died,  until,  in 
A.i>.  1^76,  Edward  I.  made  a  grant 
of  the  barony  of  Bunratty  to 
Thomas  de  Clare,  who  built  the 
castle  and  strongly  fortified  it.  He 
Iiad  need  to  do  so.  The  storm  of 
battle  speedily  raged  around  Bun- 


ratty.  The  O'Briens  rose  in  their 
might  and  defeated  the  Anglo-Nor- 
mans. They  were  pursued  to  the 
very  towers  of  Bunratty,  and  forced 
to  seek  shelter  within  the  walls  of 
the  fortress.  Seldom  a  year  then 
passed  without  fierce  wars  desolat- 
ing the  district,  and  history  states 
that,  in  1322,  the  castle  was  taken 
and  razed  to  the  ground  by  the 
O'Briens  of  Thomond.  It  was 
attain  rebuilt  by  Con  M*Shuda 
M*Namara.  It  soon  again  was 
held  by  the  O'Briens,  for  it  \fras  in 
the  heart  of  their  kingdom,  and 
remained  in  their  possession  until 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  year 
1588  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
Elizabeth's  unfortunate  viceroy,  be- 
sieged it.  He  took  it  by  storm 
from  Sir  Donal  O'Brien,  whom  he 
proclaimed  a  traitor.  The  castle 
was  next  given  to  one  of  the  race 
of  O'Brien,  who  did  homage  to 
England's  Queen,  and  became  Earl 
of  Thomond.  During  the  wars 
between  Cromwell  and  the  Con- 
federated Catholics,  Bunratty  was 
stoutly  contended  for.  It  was 
captured  by  the  Earl  of  luchiquin, 
though  bravely  held  by  the  troops 
of  the  Commonwealth ;  retaken  by 
Lord  Forbes,  by  means  of  a  fleet 
sailing  on  the  Shannon,  when,  ac- 
cording to  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  no 
less  than  two  thousand  pounds 
sterling  was  found  buried  in  the 
walls,  and  as  many  as  sixty  horses 
were  in  the  stables.  A  garrison  of 
considerable  strength,  left  here  by 
Cromwell,  was  not  able  to  resist  the 
attack  of  the  Irish  under  Lord 
Muskerty,  to  whom  it  capitulated 
on  honourable  terms  after  a  siege 
of  six  weeks.  Having  sufficient 
light  to  survey  the  interior,  we 
passed  through  the  various  rooms 
which,  until  lately,  were  occupied 
by  the  present  possessor,  Mr. 
Studdert's  family.  Traces  of  rich 
decorations  remain,  and  the  chapel, 
in  one  of  the  square  towers,  must 
have  been  especially  beautiful. 

3 — 2 
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As  I  stood  upon  the  roof,  and 
looked  forth  upon  the  ancient  de- 
feuces  beneath,  my  thoughts  re- 
verted to  those  times  when  mailed 
chieftain  and  half-naked  kerne  con- 
tended for  mastery  in  these  balls, 
and  the  shout  of  *'  St.  George  *' 
mas  answered  by  the  Lamb  laider 
enuchthur*  of  the  O'Briens. 
Happily  these  days  are  over,  and 
the  ancient  fortalice,  once  the  seat 
of  Thomond's  kings,  now  shelters  in 
one  of  its  towers  a  few  policemen 
of  the  Boyal  Irish  Constabulary. 

A  short  drive  brought  our  carriage 
from  Bunratty  Castle  to  Bally  morris, 
the  seat  of  my  hospitable  friends. 
Here  the  scenery  is  very  fiue ;  in 
front  rolls  the  mighty  Shannon, 
bearing  numbers  of  white-sailed 
ships  on  their  voyage,  while  the 
distant  hills  of  the  county  of 
Limerick,  the  wooded  slopes  of 
Carrig-a-Gunnell,  the  ivy-mantled 
ruins  of  many  a  once  strong  castle, 
diversify  the  scene. 

Having  enjoyed  the  cordial  greet- 
ing of  my  accomplished  friends,  I 
left  them'  for  Limerick.  The  old 
castle  of  Cratloe  is  on  the  route, 
And  the  historic  city  presents  a  very 
striking  appearance.  But  Limerick 
demands  a  fresh  chapter. 

CHAPTEE    X, 

The  situation  of  Limerick  is  very 
striking.  On  every  side  ranges  of 
lofty  mountains  rise  to  shelter  it, 
and  the  fertile  district  called  the 
Golden  Vein  dips  into  the  hills. 
The  broad  bosom  of  the  lordly 
Shannon  displays  a  series  of  lakes 
as  it  rolls  on  its  way  to  the  sea.  It 
spreads  into  a  noble  estuary  some 
miles  below  the  city.  Then  the  city 
itself,  with  its  historic  castles,  its 
famed  walls,  its  ancient  town,  with 
its  quaint  old  streets  of  gabled 
Jiouses,  built    after    the    style  so 


common  in  the  old  Flemish  towns, 
the  new  portion  of  the  city  pre- 
senting so  great  a  contrast  to  the 
old  in  its  regular  streets,  its  fine 
public  buildings,  its  banks, churches, 
theatre,  institutions,  all  excite  the 
interest,  the  curiosity,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  visitor. 

As  I  have  no  intention  of  entering 
into  competition  with  my  worthy 
friend  Mr.  Lenihan,  in  writing  a 
history  of  Limerick,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  noticing  such  features 
as  fairly  como  within  my  province 
as  the  historian  of  the  Munster 
Circuit. 

The  old  "  Head  Inn  "  of  Limerick 
was  in  Cornwallis  Street.  1  pre- 
sume it  was  here  the  bar  mess  was 
held  in  ancient  days.  Mrs.  Siddons 
and  other  eminent  actresses  and 
actors  took  up  their  abode  here ; 
the  first  coach,  the  "  Fly,"  started 
thence  on  its  four-day  journey  to 
the  Irish  metropolis.  While  I  went 
circuit  we  frequented  Swinbum's 
Hotel.  This  hostelry  was  a  large, 
rambling  house,  wherein  we  were 
occasionally  not  over-well  served. 
I  remember  once  our  attention  being 
attracted  by  a  venerable  dish  of 
pastry,  from  which  the  down  was  ap- 
pearing like  an  incipient  moustache 
on  the  lips  of  a  youth.  One  of  the 
bar,  I  think  the  present  Judge 
FitzGerald,  inquired  of  one  of  the 
waiters,  '*  How  often  has  that  dish 
been  placed  upon  the  bar  mess 
table  ?  "  The  Garry o wen  boy's  face 
puckered  with  a  smile  as  he  re- 
plied, '*  Why,  then,  counsellor,  'pon 
my  conscience  I  can't  say ,ybr  I  was 
not  here  at  the  last  Assizes.'*  The 
dinners,  however,  were,  as  a  rule, 
well  served,  and  the  famous  Limerick 
salmon  sure  to  be  a  popular  dish. 
The  judges  were  well  lodged,  and  I 
can  speak  of  their  lordships*  table 
being  always  well  supplied. 

At  Limerick,  until  1809,  it  was 


*  *'  The  strong  hand  uppennost^**  the  motto  of  the  O'Brien's. 
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customary  for  the  judges  to  be 
bonie  ia  sedan  chairs,  fully  robed, 
from  their  lodging  to  the  court- 
hottse.  Should  any  of  my  readers 
be  so  juvenile  as  to  have  no  idea 
what  was  the  shape  of  a  sedan  chair, 
I  may  briefly  say  it  was  a  capacious 
box,  baring  inside  a  comfortable 
leat,  with  a  door  in  front,  about 
four  feet  high.  It  was  lighted  by  a 
glass  window.  These  chairs  were 
covered  with  leather,  and  carried  by 
two  men — one  in  front  and  one  be- 
hind— who  sustained  the  chair  and 
their  fare  by  long  poles.  The  chair- 
men moved  at  a  pace  of  about  four 
miles  an  honr.  They  are  now  quite 
obsolete. 

The  County  Court-house  was 
built  in  1732.  An  arched  way  led 
to  a  lane  in  Ht.  Frances*  Abbey,  the 
rite  of  the  court-house.  In  1750  a 
high  gaol  was  built  in  the  middle  of 
Mary  Street;  the  lower  dungeons 
were  placed  in  the  basement ;  these, 
necessarily,  were  gloomy  and  un- 
clean. Not  only  felons,  but  debtors 
and  political  prisoners,  were  con- 
demned to  these  dismal  cells. 

Limerick  has  been  famous  for  her 
gardens.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
Garry owen?  Here,  in  this  Limerick 
Tauxhall,  originated  the  acquaint- 
ance which  culminated  in  one  of  the 
most  foul  murders  ever  disclosed 
during  the  trial  of  the  perpetrators, 
ss  we  aball  see  in  due  time.  At 
present  we  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  classical  readers  to  a 
Latin  yersion  of  the  popular  song 
of  Garryowen,  with  its  well-known 
cboroa : — 

'*  Instead  of  Spa  we'll  drink  brown  ale, 
And  pay  the  reckoning  on  the  nail — 
Ko  man  for  debt  shall  go  to  jail, 
From  Ganyowen  in  glory." 

The  nail  was  a  stone  pillar,  set 
up  in  the  Exchange,  whereon 
debtors  were  wont  to  discharge 
tiieir  liabilities.  The  air  to  which 
the  popular  words  were  adapted,  is 
mutlly    pFayed      after     the    Irish 


national    tune    of     St.     Patrick's 
Day. 

The  following  was  composed  by 
Mr.  T.  Stanley  Tracey.  A.B.,  a 
scholar  of  Trinity,  and  is,  I  am 
sure,  new  to  our  readers.  It  was, 
I  understand,  quite  extemporaneous, 
and  not  retouched  :•— 

*'  Cabmbn  Garrtowenienses. 

**  O  Baccheidre  impavidi, 
Adaitis  compotanti  mi ! 
Ut  decet  voa  fortissiml, 

Ad  palchre  concinendum. 

Chorus — Cervisiam   fuscam   pro  aqua 

bibamus 
Symbolam  promptam  illico  damus, 
Absit  ut  nexi  in  vincla  eamus 
£x  Garryowen  insigni ! 

"  Juvenes  sumus  qui  talia  corent, 
Frangere  lychnos  dum  splendidaurant 
Et  T/imericenses  plateis  jurant 
Nos  cunctos  depugnares ! 

'*  Fenitris  domorum  et  forileus  ccesis, 
Et  temis  qnaternis  vigilibus  loesis, 
Signa  inspiciat  medicus  necis, 
Et  ilUnantur  vulnera ! 

"Ludentes  pulsabimus  omnsm  licto- 

rem, 
Proetorem  urbanum  et  genus  horum— 
Nequis  efflagitit  ses  debitorem 
In  Garryowen  insigni. 

"  Virtus  nostra  famam  qaoerit 
Unde  venimus  nemo  hseret 
Quum  nomere  tuum  terrorem  ferat,] 
O  Garryowen  insignis ! 

"  Johannes  O'Connell  procerus  et  fortis 
Cujnsvis  oneris  sudibus  tortis, 
Ex  Garryowen  ad  Thomondi  portas 
Projiciet  insignis ! 

"  Sed  Garryowen  sublabi  sivit, 
Ex  quo  Johannes  Corkagian  iTit,<-* 
Et  Harry  O'Brien  vincJis  salivit, 
Coram  Judici  et  Juratores." 

It  was  not  merely  upon  Owen's 
garden  Limerick  rested  her  horti- 
cultural fame.  Roche's  "Hanging 
Qtirden,"  and  those  of  Mr.  William 
Carr,  also  were  celebrated.  Mr. 
Francis  Wheeler,  father  of  Lady 
Bulwer  Lytton,  wrote  some  verses 
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on    these    la^t-nnmed    gardens    in 
1809,  which  I  quote  here  : — 

"  You  may  travel  the  nation  all  over, 
From  Dublin  to  sweet  MuUinRar, 
And  a  garden  you  will  not  discover 
Like  the  garden  of  sweet  Billy  Carr ; 
'Tis   there    that    the    tall  trees  were 

planted, 
In  the  days  of  the  old  Tommy  Parr ; 
And  the  soft  winding  Shannon  is  flow- 
ing 
Hound  the  garden  of    sweet    Billy 

Carr. 
'Tis  there  the  big  praties  are  growing, 
Enough  to  supply  all  Dunbar, 
Where  the  soft   winding  Shannon  is 
flowing 
Round  the  garden  of  sweet  Billy  Carr. 
His  sisters,  like  sweet  pretty  posies, 
More  beauteous  tlian  roses  by  far, 
They  bloom  like  carnations  and  roses. 
In  the  garden  of  sweet  Billy  Carr. 
Oh  may  they  be  happily  married 
To  a  mayor,  and  a  lawyer,  and  tar ; 
How  blest  will  they  be  when  they're 

wed 
With  the  sisters  of  sweet  Billy  Carr ! 

**  Now  if  you've  a  mind  to  live  fri&ky. 
And  trouble  and  grief  you  would  mar, 
I'd  advise  you  to  go  and  drink  whisky 
Along  with  the  sweet  Billy  Carr. 
In  a  room,  sir,  he  keeps  a  big  bottle. 
Without  either  crack,  flaw,  or  star, 
AVhich  is  often  applied  to  the  throttle 
Of  that  thirsty  gay  soul,  Billy  Carr." 

But  wo  must  turn  to  more  serious 
subjects  than  the  Limerick  gardens, 
in  which  we  have  disported  with 
the  local  bards.  I  desire  to  pre- 
serve  in  our  history  the  memories 
of  some  distinguished  natives  of 
Limerick  who  have  been  members 
of  the  Munster  Circuit. 

Chief  Baron  0*Grady  was  bora 
at  Mount  Prospect,  in  the  county 
of  Limerick,  on  the  20th  January, 
1767.  Ilis  family  possessed  cou- 
aiderable  property  ia  the  county, 
and,  as  the  young  0' Grady  dis- 
played grent  talents,  it  was  decided 
he  was  flt  for  the  bnr.  He  became 
a  student  also  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  his  career  was  highly 
succestful. 


Having  been  called  to  the  bar, 
his  legal  acquirements  soon  obtained 
him  lucrative  practice.  lie  seleeteci 
the  Munster  Circuit,  where  his  ex— 
tensive  connections  backed  him  witK 
their  influence ;  but  his  legal  knovr- 
ledge  put  him  soon  in  the  fronts 
rank  of  the  bar. 

He  succeeded  the  Eight  Hon. 
John  Stewart  as  Attorney- General 
on  the  8th  of  June,  1802.     The  mad 
attempt  to  renew  the  rebellion  of 
the  year  1798,   made  by   the  en- 
thusiast   Bobert    Emmet,  afforded 
the   Attorney- General    ample  em- 
ployment in  the  year  1803.     He 
prosecuted  the  chiefs   of  that  ter- 
rible emeute  in  which  the  humane 
Lord  Kil warden,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  lost  his  life.     Mr. 
O'Grady  became  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  the  room   of  Lord 
Avonmore,  on   October   19,   1805. 
For  the  period  of  twenty-seven  yearai 
Chief  Baron  O' Grady  presided  ou 
the  Exchequer  bench,  then  havings 
both  an  equitable  as  well  as  legal 
jurisdiction.     He  was  a  great  wit, 
possessed  dry  caustic  humour,  great 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a 
sarcastic  turn  of  mind.     Some  anec- 
dotes display  this.     During  an  as- 
size in  Tralee  there  was  much  noiso 
in  court.    The  judges'  crier  called 
"  Silence !"    by    the  desire  of   the 
Chief  BaroD,   but   it  was  not   at- 
tended   with   success.     The   High 
Sheriff,  who  was  occupied  with  a 
book,  was  so  engrossed  by  its  pages, 
he  never  interfered  until  aroused  by 
the  Chief  Baron  calling  aloud,  "  Mr. 
Sheriff,  if  you  allow  this  great  noise 
to  go  on  you  will  never  be  able  to 
finish  your  novel  in  quiet."     The 
Chief     Baron's      brother,     Darby 
O'Grady,  caught  some  boys  stealing 
his    turnips.    "Chief   Baron,"    he 
said,  "  do  you  think  1  could  indite 
them  under  the  Timber  ActT   "  No, 
brother,"  replied  the  Chief,  "  unless 
the  turnips  were  sticky'' 

A  boy,  indicted  for  larceny  of  a 
pair  of  trousers,  was  tried  before 
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liim.  The  cftse  vras  follj  proved, 
but  the  prisoner  called  a  witness, 
who  gave  him  an  excellent  cha- 
racter for  honesty.  The  Chief 
BaroQ^s  address  to  the  jury  was 
pith  J.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said, ''  the 
prisoner  was  an  honest  boy,  but  he 
stole  the  breeches." 

A  number  of  men  were  indicted 
for  riot  and  rescue  at  Tralee.  The 
names  of  several  of  the  jury,  and 
those  of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar, 
were  the  same.  The  Chief  Baron 
auspected  that  Kerry  cousinship, 
though  the  case  was  clear  against 
the  prisoners,  might  lead  to  the 
defeat  of  justice.  So  he  began  hia 
charge  to  the  jury,  when  the  case 
iiad  closed,  with  the  significant  re- 
mark, "  Of  course,  gentlemen*  you'll 
acquit  your  own  relations." 

A  case  being  referred  for  arbitra* 
tion  to  two  barristers  of  no  great 
reputation  for  legal  ability,  and  in 
case  of  difference  of  opinion,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  call  in  a  third, 
who  was  regarded  as  very  eccentric ; 
the  names  being  disclosed,  the 
Chief  Baron  said,  "  Let  this  case 
be  referred  to  two  indifferent  bar- 
risters, with  power  to  call  in  an  odd 
one." 

A  very  bad  case  of  highway 
robbery,  tried  before  him  on  the 
last  day  of  the  Ennis  Assizes,  re- 
sulted in  an  acquittal.  The  Chief 
Baron  was  resolved  to  give  the 
dare  jury  a  rub  for  their  verdict. 
Addressing  the  Sheriff  he  eaid, 
^'Mr.  Sheriff,  is  there  an^  other 
indictment  found  against  this  innih 
cent  man  ?  " 
"  No,  my  lord,"  was  the  reply. 
**Then  you'll  greatly  oblige  me 
if  you  don*t  let  him  out  until  I 
have  half  an  hour's  start  of  him  on 
my  way  to  Limerick,*'  said  the 
Chief  Baron. 

Another  story  related  of  him  is 
in  his  resisting  the  appeal  of  a 
young  barrister,  who  was  employed 
in  defending  a  prisoner.  The  case 
for  the  pro^eculiou  was  not  fully 


proved,  there  was  sufficient  doubt 
lefb,  which  the  astute  judge  feared 
the  inexperienced  advocate  xnight 
harden  into  certainty,  if  allowed  to 
address  the  court. 

"  I  merely  wish  to  observe  apon 
the  frame  of  the  indictment,  if  your 
lordship  pleases,"  persisted  the 
young  lawyer. 

*'  I'll  hear  you,  sir,  with  mighty 
great  pleasure,"  dryly  observed  the 
Chief  Baron,  "  but  you  must  let  me 
take  the  verdict  of  the  jury ^^." 

The  verdict  being  an  acquittal, 
the  learned  barrister  did  not  press 
his  observations  on  the  court. 

A  tenant  having  sustained  loss  by 
the  conduct  of  his  immediate  lessor, 
having  sued  for  breach  of  covenant, 
the  Chief  Baron,  in  pronouncing 
judgment,  said,  ^'The  plaintiff  had 
entered  into  possession  with  a 
qualified  covenant,  and  should  bear 
the  loss ;  non-payment  of  rent  had 
often  occurred.  Solomon  was  a 
wise  man,  and  Samson  a  strong 
man,  but  neither  could  pay  rent  if 
they  had  not  the  money." 

Fe^  who  were  acquainted  with 
Chief  Baron  O'Qrady  were  aware 
he  possessed  poetical  talent.  I 
subjoin  a  few  lines  from  an  tin* 
publishedpoem,  composed  by  him : — 

<*  When  fnture  bards  shall  smg  of  life. 
Its  loves,  its  cares,  and  all  its  strife. 
The  grace  and  moral  of  the  song 
Shall  to  their  checker'd  fate  belong 
Whose  wayward  fortune  will  sapply 
The  brightest  tint  and  deepest  dye ; 
These   soldiers  yet  unhorn  in  pride 

shall  raise. 
Relate  their  trimnpha  and  renew  thehr 

praise." 

It  is  said  Chief  Baron  O'Grady 
was  the  first  to  suspect  that  Mr. 
Leonard  M*Nally,  who,  with  Cur- 
ran,  chiefly  defended  the  United 
Irishmen,  was  not  as  earnest  in  his 
defences  as  his  high-minded  and 
accomplished  leader.  It  appears 
that  M'Nally  was  actually  for 
years  in  the  pay  of  the  Government* 
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In  a  case  where  M'Nallj  wished 
to  offer  some  observations  to  the 
court,  the  Chief  Baron  said  very 
significantly,  '*  It  would  be  better 
for  your  clients  that  you  held  your 
tongue." 

In  January,  1831,  Chief  Baron 
O'Orady  retired  from  the  bench. 
Shortly  after  he  was  created  Vis- 
count Guillamore.  In  the  month 
of  June,  of  that  year,  while  residing 
in  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  he  had 
a  paralytic  attack,  which  affected 
his  speech  and  hand.  He  was, 
however,  it  was  said,  not  yery  much 
influenced  otherwise,  for,  on  the  day 
it  took  place,  he  was  able  to  walk 
from  his  bed-chamber  in  the  second 
story  of  his  lofty  house  to  his  study 
on  tlie  ground  floor,  when  he  opened 
his  bureau  and  took  a  sum  of  money 
from  it  to  ^ive  Surgeon  CoUis — who 
attended  him — his  fee,  and  pay 
household  expenses.  He  attended 
to  his  private  affairs  as  usual,  and, 
on  the  1st  of  August,  left  Dublin  for 
his  country  seat,  Eockbarton,  near 
Limerick. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  life 
he  was  debarred  from  any  prolonged 
conversation,  and  could  not  write 
more  than  a  word  or  two  on  a  slate. 
To  enable  him  to  enjoy  conversing 
with  his  family  and  friends,  he  had 
recourse  to  pocket  vocabularies,  in 
which  were  arranged  alphabetically 
the  words  most  constantly  occurring 
in  his  daily  intercourse.  Then  he 
referred  to  dictionaries  to  supply 
his  meaning  on  more  difficult  sub- 
jects. He  could  use  a  slate  to  write 
a  word  or  figures,  and  his  family 
soon  understood  his  looks  or  ges- 
tures. He  visited  Dublin  occasion- 
ally, ani,  on  one  of  these  visits, 
was  called  on  by  his  old  friend  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Bushe.  This  was 
in  July,  1886,  and  though  the  ex- 
Chief  Baron  was  obliged  to  support 
his  share  of  the  conversation  by 
means  of  the  vocabulary,  slate,  and 
pencil,  they  were  able  to  hold  a 
conversation  about  old  times,  mutual 


friends,  and  to  discuss  the  changes^ 
which  had  since  taken  place  in  the* 
Pour  Courts.  This  lasted  for  about 
an  hour. 

It  was  about  this  time  the  will,, 
which  afiberwards  formed  the  subject 
of  legal  controversy,  was  prepared 
and  executed  by  Lord  Guillamore. 

It  appears  that  when  his  lord* 
ship'sson,theHon.  Waller O'Grady, 
wxis  at  Bockbartonin  March,  1830,. 
his  father  informed  him  of  his  wish 
to  have  a  new  will  prepared.  By 
way  of  instructions  for  this  pro- 
posed will,  he  pointed  out  to  his 
son  the  alterations  he  wished  ta 
have  introduced  into  a  former  wilU 
also  prepared  by  Mr.  Waller 
O'Grady  under  his  father's  direc-^ 
tions,  subsequent  to  his  illness  in 
1831.  His  lordship  previously  ex* 
ecuted  a  will  in  1819,  but  the  state 
of  his  family,  and  position,  wa» 
totally  changed  in  the  interval ;  thus- 
a  new  will  becoming  requisite,  he* 
resolved  to  express  more  carefully 
than  in  the  former  ones  his  testa- 
mentary dispositions  as  to  eyery 
part  of  his  property. 

The  draft  will  was  accordingly 
prepared,  executed  as  a  will,  and,, 
on  Lord   Guillamore  repairing  ta 
Dublin,  this  draft  was  laid  before 
Mr.  Serjeant  Greene,  then  Solicitor- 
General  for  Ireland.    Having  pe- 
rused and  approved  of  the  draft 
will,  it  was  returned  to  Mr.  Bag- 
nail,  Lord   Guillamore's  attorney,, 
for  engrossment.    Having  been  en- 
grossed, on  the  2nd  July,  it  was 
executed  by  Lord  Guillamore  and 
witnessed  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Greene^ 
Mr.  Carew  Smyth,  the  Becorder  of 
Limerick,  and  Mr.  Bagnall.    The 
will  left  about  £10,000  a  year  to* 
his  eldest  son  for  life,  about  £400" 
a  year  to  each  of  his  younger  sons, 
£1,000  a  year  to  his  widow,  and 
several  legacies. 

On  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty,, 
in  1887,  the  veteran  peer  attended 
a  Privy  Council  at  Dublin  Castle,, 
and  took  the  usual  oaths  on  the 
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Queen's  accession.  He  seems  to 
hare  been  very  clear  in  bis  intellects 
witb  respect  to  money  matters.  In 
18S8  an  action  was  brougbt  against 
bim  by  one  oC  bis  brotbers,  Carew 
O'Gradj,  wbo  bad  been  bis  registrar 
when  be  was  Cbief  Baron,  and  be 
supplied  tbe  requisites  for  defend- 
ing tbe  action  so  successfully  as  to 
nonsuit  tbe  plaintiff.  In  the  next 
year,  not  approving  of  the  manner 
in  wbicb  another  of  bis  brothers, 
Mr.  Darby  O' Grady,  applied  the 
rents  of  his  estatesi  he  removed 
bim  from  the  agency,  and,  by  power 
of  attorney,  appointed  one  of  bis 
sons,  the  Hoc.  John  0*Grady, 
agent  in  bis  place. 

Lord  Guillamore's  health  bad 
grown  rery  infirm  for  some  time 
previous  to  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Bockbarton,  county  of 
Limerick,  on  the  20th  April,  1840. 
All  the  members  of  his  family  then 
in  Ireland  attended  the  funeral,  and, 
on  their  return  to  Bockbarton 
House,  tbe  will  of  the  deceased 
nobleman  was  found  in  a  leather 
writing  case,  in  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  keep  valuable  papers. 
It  waa  then  read  aloud,  and  banded 
to  tbe  Hon.  Waller  O'Grady,  who 
had  been  appointed  executor.  The 
will  was  proved  on  the  16th  of  May, 
1840,  and  a  suit  was  shortly  after- 
wards instituted  by  the  eldest  son 
and  beir-at-Iaw  of  the  deceased 
peer  against  tbe  executor,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  probate 
which  bad  been  obtained  by  him  in 
common  form  revoked,  and  ad- 
ministration granted  to  the  eldest 
son  of  the  personal  effects  of  the 
deceased,  as  of  a  person  dying  in- 
testate. This  suit  was  tried  before 
the  Bight  Hon.  Bichard  Keatinge, 
jodfe  of  the  Court  of  Prerogative 
in  Ireland,  on  the  24th  and  26th  of 
February,  1844,  and  his  judgment 
estabbshed  tbe  efficacy  and  validity 
of  tbe  will  of  the  late  lord,  dated  2nd 
July,  1SS6.  It  was  subsequently 
broii'^hfc  for  trial  in  Limerick  at  tho 


Assizes,  when  the  jury  found  against 
the  will,  thus  entitling  the  eldest 
son  to  the  family  estates  as  beir-at- 
law  and  not  as  devisee. 

Of  those  members  of  the  Miin- 
ster  bar  who  have  gained  the  otiunt 
cum  dignitate  of  the  Bench,  is  one, 
born  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  who 
is  associated  with  my  early  days^ 
Judge  O'Brien.  His  parents  and 
mine  were  old  and  attached  friend.^ ; 
and  when  be  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Hinks's  school,  at  Fer- 
moy,  was  accustomed  to  spend  ))i$i 
Sundays  and  holidays  at  my  fatber^t^. 
He  was  then  very  intelligent,  and 
a  great  favourite  with  us  all. 

When  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hinks  ex- 
changed the  Fermoy  school  for  tlio 
Belfast  Institution,  I  lost  sight  of 
.my  playfellow,  but  waa  duly  in- 
formed of  his  brilliant  career  in 
Trinity  College.  Amongst  other 
honours,  be  was  a  gold  medallist 
in  1825.  Having  selected  the 
bar  as  his  future  profession,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  whilst  a  student  in  Lon- 
don, attended  the  chambers  of  the 
eminent  equity  barrister,  afterwards 
Master  in  Chancery,  Andrew  H. 
Lynch.  Here  be  was  associated 
witb  other  Irish  law  students,  many 
of  whom  rose  to  great  eminence. 
In  these  chambers  Mr.  O'Brien 
became  acquainted  with  equity 
drafting  and  conveyancing,  two 
branches  of  the  great  legal  tree 
in  which  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself.  Having  completed  hist 
terms,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
Easter  Term  18*30,  and  soon  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Munster 
Circuit.  His  eldest  brother,  John 
O'Brien,  of  Elm  Vale,  had  married 
Miss  Murphy,  of  Cork ;  his  second 
brother,  Peter,  Miss  Sheil,  sister 
of  the  Bi^ht  Hon.  Bichard  Lalor 
Sheil;  and  bis  numerous  connections 
throughout  Clare  and  Limerick 
afforded  the  young  barrister  tho 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  great 
professional  knowledge.  Connected 
by  close  family  ties  with  the  eiui- 
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nent  Claro  solicitor^  Mr.  Cornelius 
O'Brien,  M.P.,  and  acting  as 
<:ounsel  to  Mr.  Kicbard  iScott, 
another  well-known  Clare  attorney, 
Mr.  O'Brien  soon  was  in  great 
and  lucrative  practice.  He  pos- 
sessed indefatigable  industry,  ready 
apprebension  of  tbe  bearings  of  tbe 
cases  entrusted  to  bim,  and  tbe 
clearness  and  soundness  of  bis 
views  caused  bim  to  be  in  high 
repute  as  a  chamber  counsel. 
While  at  the  outer  bar  be  was  iu 
great  request  for  tbe  Masters' 
offices ;  nnd  wben  be  was  named 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel  in 
1S41,  he  obtained  leading  business 
in  the  Four  Courts,  and  on  circuit. 
He  was  no  orator,  and  bis  addresses 
to  juries  were  never  remarkable 
for  beauty  of  composition,  or  grace 
of  delivery,  but  they  were  clear 
statements  of  facts  and  apt  ex- 
positions of  the  law  bearing  on  each 
•case.  On  the  death  of  Serjeant 
"Warren,  in  1848,  tbe  Government 
conferred  tbe  vacant  coif  on  Mr. 
O'Brien ;  and,  while  serjeant,  he 
was  selected  to  go  circuit  in  a 
judicial  capacity.  The  manner  iu 
which  be  discharged  the  important 
duties  thus  entrusted  to  his  care 
ovinced  bis  fitness  for  the  Bench, 
and  in  1858,  on  the  lamented  death 
of  the  Eight  Hon.  Judge  Moore, 
Mr.  Serjeant  O'Brien  succeeded' 
bim  as  one  of  tbe  Judges  of  the 
Queen's  Bench. 

As  bis  elevation  to  the  Bench 
necessarily  caused  bim  to  cease 
representing  bis  native  city  in  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  the  citizens  of 
Limerick  deemed  this  a  fitting  occa- 
sion for  presenting  Judge  O'Brien 
with  the  following  address : — 

"  Sir,  we  cannot  permit  the  poli- 
tical connection  which  subsisted 
for  so  many  years  between  tbe 
ancient  city  of  Limerick  and  your- 
self, reflecting  credit  upon  both,  to 
terminate  without  giving  expression 
to  our  sentiments  of  regret,  and 
gratiQcatiou  at  the  event. 


"  We  lament  tbe  loss  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  your  fellow-citizens  ia 
tbe  House  of  Commons,  whilst  we 
rejoice  that  the  administration  of 
justice  has  been  confided  to  so  com- 
petent and  upright  a  member  of 
your  learned  profession,  assuring 
tbe  Queen's  subjects  of  a  trust- 
worthy guardian  of  their  lives,  their 
liberties,  and  their  properties. 

"  To  many  who  have  known  you 
from  your  early  youth,  and  ob- 
served your  career  to  your  present 
position,  it  appears  that  your  ex- 
ample should  afford  a  moral  lesson 
to  tbe  rising  generation,  encour- 
aging painstaking  toil,  exemplary 
private  and  consistent  public  con- 
duct. 

'*  Hoping  you  may  long  be  spared 
to  your  country,  your  family,  and 
your  friends,  we  beg  leave  to  offer 
you  our  hearty  congratulations  on 
your  elevation  to  a  judgeship  iu  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench." 

Signed  by  men  of  all  creeds. 

In  reply  to  this  well-merited 
ti'ibute.  Judge  O'Brien  wrote, — 

"It  would,  indeed,  be  presump- 
tuous of  me  to  think  that  I  deserved 
the  flattering  terms  in  wl)icb  you 
refer  to  my  past  career.  They  are 
to  be  ascribed  far  more  to  your 
over-partial  kindness  than  any 
merits  of  mine.  But,  though  un- 
deserving of  them,  it  shall  be  my 
anxious  eflbrt  to  justify,  in  some 
degree,  your  wishes  and  expecta- 
tions for  the  future.  Tbe  hope  of 
doing  so  will  be  honourable,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  powerful  in- 
centive to  exertion  and  persever- 
ance." 

During  tbe  eighteen  years  which 
have  since  elapsed  Judge  O'Brien 
has  fully  sustained  tbe  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  Limerick  ad- 
dress. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Judge  Barry  is 
another  of  tbe  natives  of  Limerick 
who  earned  renown  in  tbe  legal 
profession.  His  father  practised 
as  a  solicitor,  and  finding  ttie  tastes 
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cf  bis  son  aspired  to  the  bar,  bad 
bim  entered  as  a  law  student.  In 
due  course  he  was  called  to  the 
bar,  and  selected  the  Munater 
Circuit.  Here  bis  gentlemauly 
manners,  plavful  disposition,  and 
social  qualities,  soou  rendered  bim 
popular  witb  the  bar,  while  his 
ability  in  his  profession  earned  bim 
the  confidence  of  that  sharp«seeing 
class,  the  attorneys.  He  soon  ob- 
tained considerable  practice,  and 
while  law  adviser  at  the  Castle,  was 
very  zealous  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  to  the  Government.  He 
became  unpopular  witb  thoso  who 
sympathized  witb  the  Fenian  move- 
ment, and  having  represented  Dun- 
garvan  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  writs  issuing  for  a  new 
election,  found  no  chance  of  again 
regaining  bis  seat.  He  became 
Solicitor- General,  while  the  Bight 
Hon.  Edward  Sullivan  was  At- 
torney-General for  Ireland,  and 
when  that  eminent  lawyer  waa 
appointed  Master  of  the  Bolls,  on 
the  untimely  deatb  of  the  Bight 
Hon.  John  E.  Walsh,  in  1869,  Mr. 
Barry  became  Attorney  -  General. 
He  continued  in  office  until  the 
deatb  of  Judge  Hayes,  when  he 
took  his  seat  upon  tbe  Queen's 
Bench. 

The  celebrated  Harry  Deane 
Grady  was  of  the  Limerick 
O'Gradys,  and  represented  Lime- 
rick in  tbe  Irisb  Parliament.  His 
colleague  was  Colonel  Yereker, 
who  was  a  stanch  anti-Unionist, 
while  Harry  Deane  Grady  supported 
it.  He  waa  taken  pretty  roundly 
to  task  for  this,  and  accused  of 
having  sold  bis  country.  He  replied, 
**  It  was  a  deviiisb  lucky  thing  for 
bim  and  bis  family  tbat  be  bad  a 
country  to  sell."  * 

He  was  tben  told  "bis  consti- 
tuents would  never  pardon  bim,'' 
to  which  be  replied,  "  What  do  I 


care  for  my  constituents?  What 
did  I  ever  get  from  them  ?  When 
I  gave  them  a  shake  bands,  by 
Gad  I  they  only  gave  me  the  itch.^^ 

He  waa  also  Yery  much  censured 
on  this  occasion  by  a  Protestant 
bishop,  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Cheyne,and  General  Burgoyne,wbo 
rated  bim  for  deserting  bis  duty, 
and  betraying  bis  constituents.  "  I 
did  neither,"  he  replied.  "  I  was 
opposed  to  the  Union  at  first,  but  as 
soon  as  it  was  explained  to  me,  I 
saw  it  was  tbe  greatest  boon  tbat 
could  be  offered  to  my  country,  and 
mj  constituents  will  all  approve  of 
my  vo»e  wben  I  bring  tbe  case  to 
their  full  knowledge." 

"No,"  exclaimed  bis  visitors, 
"  they  will  declare  you  bave  betrayed 
their  confidence." 

"  Nonsense,  gentlemen !  nonsense f " 
replied  the  impenetrable  placeman. 
"  Yon  refuse  the  legitimate  voice  of 
my  constituents  from  me,  their 
legitimate  representative,  and  form 
your  opinions  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  a 
republican  parson,  a  quack  doctor, 
and  an  old  mandarin." 

The  visitors  felt  there  was  no 
use  in  wasting  words,  so  tbey  left 
bim. 

He  wns  unsparing  in  abuse  wben 
it  suited  his  purpose.  During  a 
trial  at  the  Limerick  Assizes  a  first 
cousin  of  bis  own  was  produced  by 
the  opposite  side,  and  Harry  Deane 
Grady  proceeded  to  cross-examine 
bim,  which  he  did  most  unsparingly. 

Not  content  witb  this,  when  ad- 
dressing the  jury,  be  thus  com- 
mented upon  the  gentleman's  evi- 
dence :  *'  We  have  here  a  caso 
supported  by  evidence  as  disgrace- 
ful as  ever  came  before  a  judge  and 
jury.  The  plaintiff,  not  content 
with  the  most  outrageous  state- 
ments,' has  the  audacity  to  support 
them  by  placing  this  wretched 
creature  on  the  table,  for  whom  I 


*  In  reward  for  his  vote  he  waa  made  Cooxuel  to  the  Berenae. 
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can  find  no  fitter  designation  than 
his  miserable  jackal.*' 

The  gentleman  thus  insulted  was 
very  proud,  and  we  can  well  imagine 
his  feelings  at  being  thus  spoken  of 
in  a  public  court. 

Later  in  the  day,  while  walking 
through  George  Street,  he  beheld 
Harry  advancing  towards  him,  with 
outstretched  hand,  and  exclaiming, 
"  My  dear  John,  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you." 

"1  wonder,"  replied  the  other, 
refusing  the  proffered  hand,  "how 
you  dare  address  me  after  the  gross 
insults  jou  inflicted  upon  me  this 
morning."  He  was  aoout  passing 
on,  when  the  cool  barrister  said, — 
"Never  mind,  John,  I  am  going 
to  dine  with  you  to-day." 

"If  you  go  to  my  house  you 
won't  find  me  at  home,"  was  the 
reply. 

"All  the  better,"  retorted  the 
imperturbable  Harry,  "  for,  in  that 
case,!  shall  have  Mary  (John's  wife) 
all  to  myself." 

So  many  of  Harry  Deane  Grady's 
daughters  were  married  to  titled 
personages,  Lord  Massareene,  Lord 
Muskerry,  Sir  David  Eoch,  &c.,  that 
his  mansion,  in  Merrion  Square, 
was  called  "  The  House  of  Lords." 
He  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age. 

Of  course  every  visitor  to  Lime- 
rick finds  time  to  visit  the  ancient 
cathedral,  its  time-honoured  towers 
having  traces  of  its  having  survived 
the  shocks  of  war.  During  the 
sieges  of  Ireton  and  De  Genkle,  it 
was  a  mark  for  the  artillery  of  the 
invaders,  though  it  is  said  the  latter 
general  desired  it  should  be  spared, 
presenting  such  an  ornament  to  the 
city.  It  served  as  a  store  for  the 
garrison,  where  they  placed  their 
provisions,  nnd  appear,  thought- 
lessly, to  have  invited  the  enemy's 
guns,  by  cauning  cannon  to  be 
directed  from  its  towers  against  the 
besiegers.* 


In  this  ancient  cathedral  many 
monuments  of  great  interest  are 
placed.  Time  and  the  ruthless  hands) 
of  Ireton's  troopershave  dealt  hardly 
with  many,  but  others  are  in  perfect 
preservation,  and  the  lore  for  every- 
thing elevating  human  life  in  this 
world,  or  disposing  it  for  a  better 
in  the  world  to  come,  which  has  pre- 
eminently distinguished  the  learned 
and  accomplished  Charles  Graves* 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick, 
my  valued  and  respected  friend,  is 
a  guarantee  that  every  memorial 
of  the  past  shall  be  carefully  pro- 
tected. 

Many  eminent  preachers  have 
awakened  the  hearts  of  the  congre- 
gation to  the  fleeting  nature  of  this 
life.  Among  the  most  celebrated 
was  Dean  Kirwan,  son  of  the  more 
distinguished  Eev.  Walter  Blake 
Kirwan,  who  died  in  1805.  When 
first  ordained,  the  Dean's  talent  for 
elocution  was  aided  by  instruction 
from  John  Kemble,  the  great  tra- 
gedian, and  the  clergyman's  style 
was  regarded  as  quite  theatricaL 
Like  Sydney  Smith,  he  used  to 
strike  the  pulpit  cushion  with  sucli 
energy  as  to  raise  a  cloud  of  dust, 
enough  to  hide  him  from  the  congre- 
gation. This  could  not  be  allowed 
to  continue,  so  one  Sunday  the 
Bishop,  Dr.  Jebb,  invited  him  to 
lunch  after  preaching,  resolved  to 
give  him  a  quiet  hint. 

"  My  dear  young  friend,"  said  his 
lordship,  "you  are  determined  to 
save  the  sexton  all  trouble  in  dusting 
the  pulpit  cushion,  you  beat  it  with 
such  sweeping  energy;  and  I  am 
told  Lady  Palmer,  who  sat  beneath 
you,  was  in  a  perfect  agony,  finding 
her  new  satin  bonnet  quite  soiled, 
such  clouds  of  dust  fell  on  it." 

The  hint  was  not  lost,  the  energy 
was  toned  down  in  future. 

The  Dean  was  unsparing  in  his 
efforts  to  moderate  the  love  of  the 
Limerick  belles  for  dancing    and 


♦  Lcniham's  •*  History  of  Limerick,"  p.  260. 
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ball-going.  It  is  said  he  went  to 
greater  lengths  than  were  necessary. 
On  one  occasion  he  gave  special 
offence  to  the  ladies  present  by  tho 
startling  strength  of  his  language, 
in  which  he  reprobated  their  mode 
of  dressing  for  the  ball-room.  Many 
left  the  church,  and  others,  who 
remained,  blushed  as  bright  a  red 
aa  the  uniforms  of  the  military 
gentlemen  whom,  in  unmeasured 
terms,  he  denounced.*  Apropos  of 
the  Limerick  belles,  I  conclude  my 
notice  of  tlie  attractions  of  the  city 
by  relatiufr  an  anecdote  of  its 
"bells."  They  are  said  to  have 
been  cast  by  au  Italian  for  a  con- 
vent close  by  bis  home,  in  the  sunny 
land  of  bis  birth.  In  the  wars 
between  the  Italians  and  Spaniards, 
the  bell  founder  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  hia  sons,  who  joined  the 
army  of  Italy,  and  having  no  other 
children,  enjoyed,  as  the  solace  of 
Ilia  woes,  the  sweet  tones  of  his 
bells.  During  a  prolonged  absence 
from  his  native  village,  tbe  convent 
had  been  plundered  and  despoiled 
vf  its  bells.  This  severed  the  tie 
which  bound  the  old  man  to  his 
home  beneath  the  Appenines.  He 
resolved  to  search  the  wide  world 
over  in  hopes  of  hearing  their  sound 
once  again.  I  tell  what  chanced  in 
the  graceful  lines  of  my  friend^ 
Denis  Florence  McCarthy : — 

*'  A  hark  bonnd  for  Erin  lay  waiting : 

^  he  enter  d  like  one  in  a  dream, 
Fair  winds  in  the  fnll  purple  sails  led 

him  soon  to  the  Shannon's  broad 

stream. 

•  •         •  •         • 

Borne  on  the  current,  tbe  vessel  glides 

smoothly  but  swiftly  away, 
Bj  Carrigaholt.  and  by  many  a  green 

sloping  headland  and  bay, 
^vist  Cralse's  blue  hills  and  green 

woods,  and  tbe  soft  sunny  shores 

of  Tervoe. 
And  now  the  fair  city   of  Limerick 

spreads  out   on  the  broad  banks 

below. 


Still  nearer  and  nearer  approaching, 

the  mariners  look  o'er  ihe  town. 
The    old   man    sees  ndught  but    St. 

Mary's   square    towers,   with  the 

battlements  brown ; 
He  listens—as  yet  all  is  silent,  but 

now  with  a  sudden  surprise, 
A  rich  peal  of  melody  rings  from  that 

tower   through  the    clear    sunny 

skies. 
One  note  is  enough,  his  eyes  moisten, 

his    heart  long  so  wither'd  out- 
swells  ; 
He  has  found  them — the  sons  of  his 

labour  —  his    musical,    magical 

bells. 
At    each  stroke  all  the  bright    past 

retumetb,  around  him  the  sweet 

Amo  shines ; 
His  children,  his  darling   Francesca, 

his  purple-clad  trellis  of  vines. 
Leaning  forward  he  listens,  he  gazes, 

he  hears  in  that  wonderful  strain 
The  long  silent  voices  that  murmur, 

'Oh.  leave  us  not,  father,  again.' 
'Tis  granted,  he  smiles,  his  eye  closes, 

the  breath  from  his  white  lips  hath 

fled. 
The  father  hath  gone  to  his  children, 

the  old  campanero  is  dead." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

From  Limerick  to  Tralee  there 
were  many  modes  of  proceeding,  by 
coach,  or  by  boat,  to  Tarbart,  and 
thence  by  road  to  Tralee.  Those 
members  of  the  bar  who  had  plenty 
of  time,  and  did  not  fear  to  encoun- 
ter the  motion  of  the  water,  enjoyed 
the  fine  scenery  of  the  Shannon, 
and  went  by  boat.  The  Shannon 
washes  the  banks  of  many  handsome 
seats  in  the  vicinity  of  Limerick,  as 
it  flows  westward,  and,  at  a  distance 
of  about  thirty-five  miles  below  tho 
city,  it  expands  into  a  noble  estuary 
about  twelve  miles  across.  On  the 
Glare  side  nestles  the  town  of 
Kilrush;  on  the  opposite  shore, 
where  the  counties  of  Kerr^  aud 
Limerick  approximate,  is  built  the 
town  of  Tarbart.    On  this  side  is  the 


*  "  Ireland  before  tbe  Union/'  by  Fitzpairick,  p.  248. 
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village  of  Glyn,  livhence  a  branch  of 
the  once  puissant  house  of  Desmond 
takes  its  knightlj  title.  Tarbart 
lies  about  twenty -five  miles  from 
Tralee,  and  is  well  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Shannon.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  it  was  an  inconsiderable 
place,  but  increasing  commerce  has 
added  to  its  wealth,  increased  its 
size,  and  improved  its  appearance. 
It  has  now  expanded  into  a  thriving 
town,  and  many  handsome  mansions 
have  sprung  up  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. There  was  usually  a  plea- 
sant party  on  the  coach  as  we 
proceeded  from  Tarbart  to  Tralee, 
passing  through  Listowel,  which 
gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  family 
of  Hare.  The  Earl  does  not  reside  in 
Kerry,  where  his  estates  are  situ- 
ated,  but  at  his  charming  seat,  Con- 
yamore>  on  the  banks  of  the  Black- 
water,  county  Cork.  Tralee,  the 
assize  town  of  the  county  of  Kerry, 
derives  its  name  from  the  strand  of 
the  Leigh,  a  small  river  which  dis- 
charges itself  into  Tralee  Bay.  This 
river  is  very  deceptive ;  for,  small 
as  it  glides  along  in  summer,  when 
swollen  by  the  mountain  streams  in 
winter,  or  after  heavy  rain,  it  is  a 
source  of  danger  and  terror  from 
its  sweeping  floods.  In  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond, who  claimed  the  title  of 
Palatine  of  Kerry,  denied  the  right 
of  the  Queen's  judges  to  hold  assizes 
here,  and  when  the  Lord  Deputy 
proceeded  to  visit  him  in  his  castle 
at  Tralee,  Desmond  attempted  to 
capture  him,  as  has  been  mentioned 
in  our  opening  chapter.  In  1579 
the  effort  to  hold  assizes  at  Tralee 
resulted  in  the  murder  of  the  two 
provincial  judges  sent  there  to 
execute  justice  in  the  Queen's 
name,  together  with  all  their  at- 
tendants.xc  A  better  order  of 
things  exists  now,  and  no  attempt 
at  molestation  awaits  the  Queen's 


jes  on  the  Minister  Circuit, 
^he  town  of  Tralee  id  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountaia 
range  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  bay.  The  site  being  low,  sub- 
jects it  to  occasional  flood{«,  and 
these  are  sure  to  occur  when  the 
spring  tides  from  the  bay  throw 
back  the  streams  flowing  into  the 
Leigh  from  the  mountains.  The 
chief  street  is  a  straggling  one, 
over  a  mile  in  length,  from  which 
several  smaller  ones  diverge.  A 
pretty  promenade  is  formed  by  the 
continuation  of  Denny  Street, 
where  the  old  castle  of  the  Desmonds 
was  placed.  Clubs  and  reading 
rooms  are  situated  in  this  street, 
and  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
by  the  mercantile  community.  The 
court-house,  near  the  east  end  of 
Denny  Street,  is  a  very  fine  build- 
ing. It  replaced  one  much  inferior 
in  appearance  and  convenience. 
The  entrance  is  beneath  a  Grecian 
portico,  approached  by  a  flight  of 
spacious  steps,  surmounted  by  a 
well-designed  pediment.  The  ac- 
commodation lor  the  purposes  of 
business,  and  rooms  for  the  judges 
and  the  bar,  are  well  arranged. 
The  gaol  is  a  substantial  building 
on  the  radiating  principle,  with  ac- 
commodation for  over  two  hundred 
prisoners. 

There  is  a  racecourse  at  Tralee^ 
where,  in  the  year  1805,  a  some- 
what novel  match  took  place.  The 
articles  for  this  match,  we  are  told^ 
had  been  drafted  by  counsel — no- 
other  than  Daniel  O'Gonnell. 
Hence  we  give  it  a  place  here* 
**  Sixty  pounds  given  by  the  gentle- 
men of  the  law  of  the  county  of 
Kerry  for  all  horses,  mares,  and 
geldings,  carrying  nine  stone,  four- 
mile  heats. 

**  Horses  starting  for  this  race 
must  be  bona  fide  the  property  of 
gentlemen  who  shall  have,  prior  to 
the  first  day  of  the  meeting,  actually 
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expended  in  fair  adverse  litigation 
the  sum  of  £200. 

••  Horse?,  Ac.,  of  all  persons  who 
bare  so  expended  the  sum  of  £1,000, 
allowed  3  lbs.  All  horses  to  be 
qualified  upon  the  honour  of  an 
attorney  if  required  by  the  ste- 
wards of  this  meeting. 

"  As  this  plate  is  intended  solely 
for  amateurs,  no  practising  profes- 
aional  gentleman  will  be  aOowed  to 
start  a  horse." 

This  sporting  legal  event  came 
off  at  the  Tralee  course  on  Thurs- 
day, August  29, 1805. 

The  conditions  prevented  a  large 
number  of  horses  competing,  and 
only  three  came  to  the  post. 

A  well-contested  race  tried  the 
powers  of  the  horses,  and  the  skill 
of  the  jockeys.  The  plate  was  won 
by  the  horse  of  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man, the  Bev.  M.  Dennis,  of  Wick- 
low.  He  claimed,  and  was  allowed, 
the  3  lbs.,  having  expended  upwards 
of  £1,000  in  litigation. 

I  do  not  remember  any  other 
case  in  which  the  articles  of  the  race 
were  drawn  by  counsel,  though 
questions  respecting  bets  have  oflen 
been  subjects  of  litigation.  The 
late  Professor  Barry  once  amused 
Judge  Ball  by  an  application  on  be- 
half of  a  man  who  was  a  dealer  in 
horses  and  sugar-sticks.  The  in- 
congruity of  his  avocations  struck 
the  judge.  '*  What  a  strange 
junction  of  trades  1"  said  Judge 
Ball. 

''I  see  a  close  resemblance 
between  horses  and  sugar-sticks," 
said  the  witty  barrister. 

••In  what  way?"  inquired  his 
lordship. 

"The  more  you  lick  them  the 
fester  they  go,"  was  the  reply. 

The  natives  of  Kerry  who  have 
gained  celebrity  at  the  Irish  bar 
are  not  many,   but  of  these  one 


stands  forth    pre-eminent — Daniel 
O'Connell.     Por  several  years  he 
went    the    Munster  Circuit,    and 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best    criminal   lawyer   in  Europe. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the 
troubled  year  of  1798,  and  having 
relations  in  almost  every  county  in 
Munster,  he  naturally  selected  tho 
Munster    Circuit.     He  had  great 
personal  and  physical  advantages. 
A  fine,  well-developed  figure,  elear 
blue    eye,   features    expressive    of 
keen  intelligence,  and   a  voice  of 
great  power,  now  rolling  like  tones 
of  a  grand  organ,  bursting  forth  in 
thunder,     then  dying    away   into 
deep    pathos,   rushing    into    rapid 
declamation,     or,    if    engaged    in 
denunciation,    pouring    forth    epi- 
thets  strong,  fierce,  and  stinging. 
He  was  well  versed  in  the  techni- 
calities of  his  profession,  and  soon 
his  large  practice,  and  the  necessary 
reading  it  involved,  made  him  a  first- 
rate  advocate.    Then  he  possessed 
a    wonderful    knowledge    of    his 
countrymen ;  and  who  can  compete 
with  a  Kerry  man  ?  Ho  was  irresist- 
ably  comic  when  a  joke  was  needed^ 
and  no  man  was  more  sarcastic  when 
vituperation  was  required.     He  was 
extremely  vigilant,  and  never  lost  a 
case  through  inattention.' 

It  was,  I  believe,  at  Tralee  ho 
completely  silenced  an  attorney 
who  defied  all  gentle  rebuke.  This 
individual  possessed  a  love  for  fight- 
ing not  inferior  to  the  Scotch 
terrier,  that  lost  his  appetite  when 
he  had  *•  naething  to  worrit.*'  "  His 
person,"  we  are  told,*  was  indica- 
tive of  his  disposition.  His  face  was 
bold,  menacing,  and  scornful  in  its 
expression.  He  had  stamped  upon 
him  the  defiance  and  resolution 
of  a  pugilist.  Upon  either  temple 
there  stood  erect  a  lock  of  hair,, 
which  no  brush  could  smooth  down. 


*  Madden'fl  Kevelations,  p.  3. 
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These  locks  loolvcd  like  horns,  and 
added  to  the  combative  expression 
of  ])is  countenance.  He  wa8  fiery 
in  liis  nature,  excessively  spirited, 
and  ejaculated,  rather  than  spoke, 
to  an  audience ;  his  speeches  consist- 
ing; of  a  series  of  short,  hissing, 
spluttering  sentences,  by  no  means 
devoid  of  talent  of  a  certain  kind. 
Add  to  this,  that  tlie  gentleman  was 
an  Irish  attorney,  and  an  Orange- 
man, and  the  reader  may  easily 
suppose  that  he  was  a  "  character. 

Upon  the  occasion  referred  to, 
this  irrepressible  attorney  gave 
0*Connell  great  annoyance.  He  in- 
terrupted 0*Gonnell  several  times ; 
he  improperly  addressed  the  wit- 
nesses as  they  mounted  to  the  wit- 
ness chair,  and,  altogether,  was 
quite  unruly.  The  counsel  engaged 
with  O'Connell  tried  to  keep  him 
quiet;  more  than  once  the  judge 
severely  rebuked  his  improper  inter- 
ference, it  was  all  in  vain ;  up  be 
would  start,  like  a  Jack-in-a-box — 
hiss  out  some  remark  which  was 
sure  to  provoke  O'Gonnell.  At 
last,  when  O'Gonnell  was  pressing  a 
hostile  witness  with  a  vital  question, 
which  the  witness  was  seeking  to 
evade  answering,  and  this  individual 
again  interfered,  as  if  for  the  pur- 
pose of  annoyance,  O'Gonnell, 
losing  all  patience,  scowling  at  this 
man  with  a  stem  countenance, 
shouted  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  *'  Sit 
down,  you  audacious,  snarling  pug- 
nacious ram-cat."  We  are  told  the 
words  were  no  sooner  uttered  than 
every  one  in  court  saw  the  truth 
of  his  words.  Judge,  jury,  counsel, 
attorneys,  were  convulsed  with 
laughter.  The  judge  extremely 
enjoyed  the  happy  epithets,  which 
completely  suited  the  combative  at- 
torney, who  gasped  with  suppressed 
rage.  He  bore  the  sobriquet  of  Banu 
Cat  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life. 

Of  the  many  anecdotes  related  of 
O'Gonnell  on  the  Munster  Gircuit, 
I  have  gleaned  the  following :  He 
was  employed  to  defend  a  man  who 


was  indicted  for  stealing  a  number 
of  coins    collected    by   a  virtuoso 
near     Cork.       Mr.    Serjeant    Le- 
froy  had  presided,  shortly  before, 
at   a   meeting  for  the  conversion 
of  the    Hebrews,  and    O'Gonnell 
at  an  a^(;regate    Gatholic    assem- 
blage.    The  coins  were  some  of  the 
time  of  Herod,  many  dated  with  the 
GsBsars.     Serjeant  Lefroy  tried  the 
case,  and  when  the  coins,   found 
near  the  prisoner  a  house,  were  pro- 
duced for  identification,  the  judge 
asked   to    see   them.     ''Hand  hin 
lordship  the  Jewish  ones,*'  exclaimed 
Dan,  very  significantly, ''  but  let  me 
have  the  Boman.'*    When  in  Gork 
he  usually  lodged  in  Patrick  Street,, 
at  a   stationer's,    named    O'Hara. 
As  he  soon  became  the  "man   of 
the  people,"  a  crowd  of  loiterers 
thronged  his  door,  ever  ready   to 
give  him  a  cheer  in   exchange  for 
the  joke,  or  kindly  greeting,  of  the 
"counsellor"    par    excellence.    On 
one  occasion  a  friend  of  O'Gonncll'a, 
who  formerly  belonged  to  the  bar, 
Mr.  Kellett,  paid  him  a  visit.     He 
found   O'Gonnell  at   his  lodgings, 
discussing  a  law  case  with  a  shrewd- 
looking    farmer,    who   wanted  his 
advice,  as  he  was  engaged  on    a 
"  spot  of  law."     The  opinion  sought 
was  verbally  given,  as  the  farmer 
sought  to  save  the  cost  of  employing 
an  attorney  to  prepare  a  case  for 
counsel,    and    0*Gonnell    had  not 
received  his  fee  when  his  old  friend 
entered    his    sitting-room.     While 
O'Gonnell  was  engaged  in  greeting 
Mr.  Kellett,  the  farmer  resolved  to 
take  himself  off,  and  save  counsel's 
fee  as  well  as  attorney's.    He  had 
the  counsellor's  advice,  the  coun- 
sellor   had    not    his    honorarium, 
O'Gonnell    no    sooner   missed   his 
client  from  the  room  than  he  hastened 
after  him ;  but  the  lad  had  the  start, 
and    already  was  down  the    first 
flight  of  stairs.    O'Gonnell  leaned 
over  the  railing,  and  made  a  grasp 
at  the  farmer's  hair,  but,  lo!  caught, 
instead,  his  wig.    He  gave  a  shout 
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of  laughter,  and  returning,  baving 
scalped  his  foe,  said  "  Hurrah !  see, 
Kellett,  I've  got  the  wig  of  that 
rascal  who  has  joet  bilked  me  of 
my  fee." 

He  then  threw  open  the  window, 
and  his  smiling  face  elicited  a  hearty 
cheer.  "See,  boys,"  he  cried,  •'  what 
I  have  for  you.  The  owner  of  the 
superfine  wig  has  walked  off  with 
my  fee."  &5hoat8  of  laughter  re- 
sounded as  O'Connell  flung  the 
head-gear  among  the  Cork  boys, 
who  tossed  it.  with  infinite  glee, 
from  one  to  another.  Soon  as  the 
late  owner  of  the  wig  appeared,  he 
was  assailed  by  groans  and  hisses, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  his 
wig,  made  him  bitterly  regret  hay- 
ing deprived  O'Connell  of  his  fee. 

A  case  where  the  venue  was  laid 
in  county  Kerry,  for  trial  in  Tralee, 
was  sought  to  be  tried  in  Dublin. 
The  motion  to  change  the  venue 
was  moved  by  a  barrister  named 
Scriven,  whose  countenance  was 
very  plain,  and  whose  political 
sentiments  were  diametrically  op- 
posed to  those  of  O'ConnelL 
(VConnell  resisted  the  application, 
urging  the  fact  that  the  witnesses 
all  resided  near  Tralee,  and  that 
Kerry  was  the  proper  venue.  To 
Mr.  Scriven's  objection,  "that  he 
had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
Kerry,"  O'Connell  said,  "When 
von  come  amongst  us  we'll  be  glad 
to  show  you  the  lovely  lakes  of 
Killamey." 

"Yes,"  growled  Mr.  Scriven, 
'*the  bottom  of  them." 

"Oh!  no,"  answered  Dan,  "I 
would  not  frighten  the  fUh  /" 

We  were  told  one  of  his  first 
cases  in  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self, like  Mr.  Burton,  was  a  fishery 
caee. 

He  was  for  the  plaintiff,  who 
Bought  compensation  for  damage 
done  to  his  weir,  near  Youghal,  in 
the  county  of  Cork. 

This  weir  was  in  existence  time 
oat  of  mind ;  tradition,  indeed,  as- 


signed its  erection  to  the  time  of 
the  Danes  in  Ireland. 

It  was  always  known  as  "  the  lax 
weir." 

The  point  in  issue  was,  whether 
the  weir  was  an  open  or  close  one. 
The  argument  for  the  defendant 
was,  that  the  very  name  laa  weir 
denoted  it  was  an  open  one,  and 
this  seemed  to  be  tbe  idea  enter- 
tained by  the  jury. 

Some  philologist  in  court  wrote 
on  a  slip  of  paper,  "  In  the  Danish 
language,  lacks  can  be  construed 
salmon."  This  was  handed  to 
O'Connell,  who  immediately  con- 
tended that  what  was  meant  by  the 
term  lax  weir  was  a  salmon  weir, 
according  to  the  Danish  language. 
This  satisfied  the  jury,  who  found 
a  verdict  in  favour  of  O'Connell's 
client.  He  never  found  out  the 
name  of  his  informant,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  adage,  "  a  friend  in  need 
is  a  friend  indeed,"  so  opportunely 
came  to  his  assistance. 

An  amusing  instance  of  how 
O'Connell's  auaviter  in  modo  suc- 
ceeded, when  Harry  Deane  Grady's 
fortiter  in  re  failed,  is  among  the 
traditions  of  the  Munster  Circuit. 

These  two  eminent  members  of 
the  Circuit  were  posting  homewards 
from  Cork,  and  stopped  at  Fermoy 
to  change  post-horses.  A  few 
miles  farther  on  their  road,  towards 
Clogheen,  they  had  to  cross  Kil- 
worth  Mountain,  then  reported  as 
the  haunt  of  Brennan,  a  noted  high- 
way-robber, and  his  gang.  Both  bore 
arms — pistols ;  but,  alas !  they  were 
in  the  predicament  of  the  mayor  of 
Coventry  who  could  not  fire  a 
salute  for  Queen  Elizabeth  because 
he  had  no  powder.  How  to  get  a 
supply  was  the  question.  Fermoy,  at 
this  period,  was  not  the  bustlinfr, 
busy,  thriving,  compact,  well- 
situated,  and  well-shopped  town  it 
is  to-day,  but  consisted  of  an  old 
bridge  and  a  few  cabin?,  a  hotel 
and  posting  establishment. 

While  pondering  on  the  state  of 
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the  case,  a  clattering  of  hoofsy 
clashing  of  steel  scabbards,  the 
hurried  word  "Halt!"  announced 
an  arrival,  and,  from  the  coffee-room 
of  the  inn,  the  two  gentlemen  of 
the  bar  beheld  an  escort  of  dra- 
goons returning  from  having  seen 
His  Majesty's  judges  safely  on  their, 
road.  The  morning  was  wet,  the 
troopers  thirsty,  and  soon  they  were 
practising,  with  considerable  acti- 
vity, at  the  bar  of  the  inn.  They 
were  in  charge  of  a  corporal,  and 
H.  D.  Grady,  turning  to  O'Connell, 
said,  '*  I'll  try  and  get  some  powder 
from  the  dragoons." 

He  went  into  the  hall,  and  ad- 
dressing the  corporal,  bluntly  said,— 

*' Soldier,  will  you  sell  me  some 
powder  ?  " 

The  non-commissioned  officer 
looked  at  the  speaker  very  haught- 
ily as  he  replied,  "  I  have  no 
powder  given  me  to  sell." 

"Then  perhaps  you'd  buy  some 
for  me?" 

"  I  have  no  time  to  do  your  er- 
rands," he  said,  turning  away. 

Grady  returned  rather  crestfallen. 

"He's  a  surly  fellow,  Dan,"  he 
said,  "  he'd  neither  sell  me  any  nor 
buy  some  for  me." 

"I  heard  what  passed,"  replied 
Dan,  "  and  you  did  not  go  the  right 
way  about  it.  You  hurt  his  dig- 
nity in  the  first  place.  And  now  Til 
take  him  in  hand,  and  see  what  I 
can  make  of  him." 

*'  Do  80,"  replied  his  companion. 
O'Connell  strolled  about  the  hall, 
as  if  by  accident,  and  accosting  the 
commander  of  the  little  squad, 
observed,  "  This  is  very  heavy  rain, 
Kcrgeaut ;  I  fear  you  must  have  got 
a  great  wetting.  May  I  olTer  you 
a  dram !" 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  sir,"  said  the 


c  racoon. 


AVhile  the  man  was  sipping 
the  glass  of  whisky,  O'Connell 
said,  "  he  was  in  a  predicament,  as 
lie  was  about  to  cross  Kil worth 
Mountain,  and  just  discovered  he 


had  left  Cork  without  any  powder 
for  his  pistols.  Perhaps,"  he  said, 
"you*d  kindly  put  me  in  the  way  of 
a  charge  or  two,  that  I  might  be 
able  to  show  fight  in  case  of  meet- 
ing with  Brennan  or  any  of  his 
gang." 

*'  Indeed  I  will,  with  much  plea* 
sure,  sir,"  replied  the  corporal,  pro- 
ducing several  cartridges  from  his 
pouch,  and  letting  O'ConnelL  take 
half  a  dozen.  He  then  rode  away, 
and  O'Connell  brought  them  in 
triumph  to  his  friend. 

"  Dan,"  exclaimed  Deane  Grady, 
'*  I  see  you  have  the  knack.  There's 
nothing  like  blarney." 

The  late  Professor  Michael  Barry 
told  me  the  following:  O'Gonnell 
was  engaged  defending  a  Whiteboy 
named  Lucy,  in  the  Grown  Court, 
while  a  heavy  record  case,  in  which 
he  held  a  brief,  was  being  tried  in  the 
next  court.  Several  messengers  were 
despatched  for  O'Gonnell,  but  as 
Lucy  was  indicted  for  a  capital 
felony,  O'Gonnell  refused  to  leave 
the  Grown  Court.  At  length  a 
verdict  in  favour  of  his  client  set 
him  free,  and  he  went  at  once  to 
the  record  court.  Mr.  Jackson,  his 
colleague  in  the  civil  case,  was 
sorely  beset,  and  turning  rather 
sharply,  said,  **  O'Gonnell,  why 
have  you  been  absent  so  long?" 
**  I  could  not  leave  while  my  client's 
fate  was  in  danger,"  he  replied. 
"What  has  been  done  in  Lucy's 
case?  "  **  Acquitted,"  triumphantly 
replied  O'Gonnell.  "  Then  you  have 
saved  from  the  gallows  a  wretch 
unfit  to  live,"  answered  Jackson. 

**I  am  sure,  my  dear  Jackson," 
observed  O'Connell,  "so  pious  a 
man  as  you  are  will  agree  with  me, 
that,  if  Lucy  bo  unfit  to  live,  he  is 
still  more  unfit  to  die." 

His  great  tact  and  fertile' inven- 
tion in  suggesting  grounds  for 
acquittal  of  his  numerous  criminal 
clients  form  the  subjects  of  a  great 
many  bar  anecdotes.    I  give  a  few. 

He  defended  a  man  named  Pat 
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Hogan,  indicted  for  wilful  murder. 
The  cluef  evidence  against  the  pri- 
eoner  was  the  finding  of  his  hat 
near  the  corpae.  That  a  foul  murder 
had  been  committed  was  an  nn- 
^loubted  fact,  but,  except  for  the 
hat,  there  was  not  much  to  fasten 
^ilt  upon  the  accused. 

This  O'Connell  felt,  so  when  he 
•came  to  croaa^examine  the  witness 
who  swore  to  finding  the  hat — 
Fat  Hogan's  hat — ^near  the  body, 
and  that  the  hat  was  identified, 
he  took  it  up. 

^^  You  are  quite  sure,  my  man," 
he  said,  in    an    insinuating  tone, 
'"this  is  the  same  hat  you  found 
near  the  dead  body  P  " 
^  It  is,  please  your  honour.'* 

"  Was  the  name  of  the  prisoner, 
PAT  HOGAN"— he  speUed 
it  slowly—"  in  it,  then  ?  " 

"  Twas,  surely." 

"  You  could  not  be  mistaken  P  " 
Och  no,  counsellor." 
You  may  go  down,"  said  O'Con- 
nell, and  addressing  the  judge,  he 
aaid,  "  My  lord,  there  is,  really,  no 
case  for  the  jury  here.  They  cannot 
rely  on  the  last  witness.  There  is 
no  name  in  this  hat" 

The  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

On  another  occasion,  when  he 
fought  to  discredit  a  witness  to  a 
esse  of  assault,  the  witness  admitted 
^he  had  been  drinking  with  the 
prisoner,  but  denied  he  was  so 
drank  he  did  not  know  what  hap- 
pened." 

"On  your  oath,  man,"  shouted 
0*Connel],  "did  you  not  drink  a 
pint  of  whisky  ?  " 

"Well,  I  tiik  my  share  or  it." 

*'  By  your  oath,  was  not  that  all 
hut  th^  pewter  f" 

"Troth,  then,  it  just  was." 

The  jury  acquitted  in  this  case  also. 

When  O'Connell  was  first  called 
to  the  bar,  Limerick  was  then 
aiudi  disturbed  by  Whiteboys,  and 
he  had  usually  the  dock  to  defend, 
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one  of  the  o£5cials  in  the  gaol  of 
that  city  engaging  him  for  that 
purpose.  The  other  counties  also 
felt  the  benefit  of  his  talents ;  and 
throughout  the  whole  circuit  he 
was  pre-eminently  the  prisoners* 
counsel.  When  he  became  dis- 
tinguished as  a  nisi  prins  lawyer, 
he  was  not  able  to  devote  as  much 
of  his  time  to  criminal  business  as 
formerly ;  but  so  long  as  he  would 
accept  these  briefs  no  one  else  would 
be  retained. 

Among  other  members  of  the 
circuit,  natives  of  Kerry,  were 
George  Blake  Hickson,  Q.C. ;  John 
Leahy,  Q.C.,  chairman  for  some 
years  for  the  county  of  Limerick ; 
Thomas  Gallwey,  and  some  others. 

Our  route  to  Cork  usually  in- 
duced us  to  visit,  and  re-visit,  the 
lovely  Lakes  of  Killarney,  and  the 
source  of  the  Lee.  All  this  scenery 
has  been  repeatedly  described  by 
competent  pens,  but  nowhere  is  the 
scenery  of  the  Lee  better  described 
than  in  the  beautifully  written  ac- 
count of  the  Lee  in  the  pages  of  the 
Dttblibt  TJnivebsitt  Maoazikb,* 
the  production  of  one  whose  writ- 
ings confer  alike  instruction  by  their 
learning,  and  delight  by  the  grace 
and  charm  of  a  perfect  style.  To 
these  pages  we  recommend  our 
readers. 

Cork,  the  last  and  chief  town  on 
the  Munster  Circuit,  is  called  from 
the  corcagh,  or  fen,  on  which  it  is 
built.  The  principal  street,  Patrick 
Street,  is  built  upon  a  branch  of  the 
Eiver  Lee  which  formerly  inter- 
sected the  city,  like  the  canals  of 
Yenice;  and  now,  in  seasons  of 
flood,  the  river  asserts  its  power, 
and  converts  the  streets  into  minia- 
ture canals.  There  has  been  very 
considerable  improvement  in  the 
appearance  of  the  capital  of  Mun- 
ster of  late  years.  In  Patrick  Street, 
the  statue  of  the  Apostle  of  Tem- 
perance reminds  the  citizens  of  the 
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benefits  conferred  by  that  humble 
friar,  a  fact  which  the  yotaries  of 
Bacchus  seem  very  much  disposed 
to  ignore.  At  the  end  of  Patrick 
Street,  to  the  left  of  the  Grand 
Parade,  Great  George's  Street 
branches  to  the  right,  and  the 
court-house  is  built  at  the  end  of 
Great  George's  Street.  The  splendid 
Corinthian  columns  supporting  the 
portico  won  the  applause  of  Lord 
Macaulav,  who  declared  ''they 
would  Qo  honour  to  Palladio." 
There  are  two  courts,  with  rooms  for 
the  bar,  and  spacious  grand  jury 
rooms,  and  long  passages,  with 
seyeral  offices  and  apartments.  In 
the  county  grand  jury  room  i.  a 
wooden  statue  of  King  William  III., 
whichf  according  to  Mr.  Windele, 
was  originally  intended  for  his 
father-in-law,  James  II.  This  statue, 
on  the  defeat  of  the  Stuarts,  was 
first  decapitated,  and  then  hidden 
away  beneath  the  stairs  of  the  old 
court-house,  called  the  King's  Old 
Castle.  When  this  building  was 
being  repaired,  in  1806,  the  muti- 
lated statue  of  King  James  was 
found,  taken  from  beneath  the 
stairs,  placed  in  the  grand  jury 
room,  and  the  headless  trunk  per- 
fected with  the  head  of  William  III. 
Prom  this  room  it  was  removed  to 
the  grand  jury  room  in  the  present 
court-house  in  1836.  Statues  seem 
not  much  in  favour  in  Cork.  The 
statue  which  was  ordered  by  the 
Corporation  of  Admiral  Lord 
Hawke,  was  left  on  the  artist's 
hands,  and  purchased  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Thomond.  His  lordship 
placed  it  near  the  battery  at  Ros- 
tellan,  with  its  back  to  the  ungrate- 
ful city.  It  is  now  in  the  hall  of 
that  noble  mansion,  amid  a  collec- 
tion of  weapons  and  curiosities 
amassed  by  the  present  estimable 
owner,  Dr.  Wise. 

A  statue  voted  by  the  Corporation 
of  Cork  to  Lord  Chatham,  was  also 
ignominiously  treated.  His  lordship 
so  lauded  the  city  and  citizens  for 


their  support  to  his  views  of  state- 
policy,  that,  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,, 
they  voted  him  a  statue,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  dty  in  a  gold  box.. 
But  OD  some  occasion,  when  the 
conduct  of  the  great  statesman  was 
not  such  as  the  Corporation  ap* 
proved  of,  and  Cork  was  referred 
to  as  censuring  him,  he  is  stated 
to  have  said,  "  Quote  Cork  against 
me,  forsooth !  What  do  I  care  for 
what  is  done  in  Cork,  that  refuge 
for  pirates,  that  spawning  ground 
for  smugglers,  and  prolific  nursery 
of  privateers."  These  strong  terms 
so  incensed  the  citizens  that  they 
stowed  away  the  statue  in  a  woodeir 
box,  from  which  it  has  recently 
emerged,  and  now  adorns  the  Cork 
Athenaeum. 

The  environs  of  Cork  afforded 
the  members  of  the  Munster  Circuit, 
many  agreeable  tours — to  Blarney 
Cove,  now  Queenstown,  the  lovely 
Carrigalin  river,  Bostellan,  Ast 
Perry,  &c.  These  localities  are  so 
familiar  to  my  readers,  that  it  would 
be  waste  of  time  to  attempt  any 
description  of  them.  The  bar  mess 
in  my  time  was  held  at  the  Imperial 
Hotel,  and  the  excellent  fare  pro- 
vided  for  us,  and  the  attention  of 
the  proprietors  and  waiters,  evinced 
their  gratitude  for  our  preferencpi. 
In  the  neighbouring  South  Mali 
the  judges  had  their  lodgings,  and 
they  too  were  well  catered  for. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the 
circuit  towns,  and  proceed  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  natives  of  Cork 
who  have  gained  merited  distinction 
in  our  legal  history : — 

Sir  Bichard  Cox,  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  was  born  at  Bandon,  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  March  25, 1650. 

Alan  Brodrick,  Lord  Midleton, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  was 
born  at  Midleton,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  about  1660. 

Barry  Telverton,  Lord  Avon- 
more,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  born  at  Kanurk,  county 
Cork,  in  1736. 
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Hugh  Carleton,  Lord  Carleton, 
Obief  JiLBtice  of  the  Common 
Plems,  born  at  Cork  in  1739. 

John  Philpot  Curran,  Master  of 
tbe  Bolls,  born  at  Newmarket, 
coantj  Cork,  in  1750, 

Joseph  Defonaher  Jackson, 
Jud^e  of  the  Common  Fleas,  bom 
in  Cork. 

David  Bichard  Pigot,  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  bom  in  Elil- 
-worth,  county  of  Cork. 

Bichard  Deasj,  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  born  in  Clonakiltj, 
^»untj  of  Cork. 

Hedge  Byre  Chatterton,  Vice- 
€*hanceJ]or,  born  in  Cork. 

Edward  Sullivan,  Master  of  the 
Holla,  born  in  Mallow,  coimtj 
Cork. 

Robert  Sicbard  Warren,  Judge 
of  the  Probate  Court,  was,  I  believe, 


bom  in  county  Cork ;  at  all  events 
he  belongs  to  a  Cork  family. 

Mounteford  Longfield,  Judge  of 
the  Landed  Estates  Court,  born  in 
county  Cork. 

John  FitzHenry  Townsend, 
Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court, 
bom  in  county  Cork. 

These  are  some  of  the  natives  of 
the  Yorkshire  of  Ireland  who  have 
attained  the  dignity  of  the  bench. 
There  are  a  number  of  others, 
natives  of  the  province  of  Muoster, 
now  winning  fame  and  fortune  at 
the  bar,  to  whom,  I  make  no  doubt, 
the  future  historian  of  the  circuit 
will  turn,  and  mention  as  adding 
to  the  illustrious  men  it  has  been 
my  province  to  enumerate. 

We  now  resume  the  detail  of 
the  business  of  the  circuit  for  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century. 
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THE  MS.  OF  PEOFESSOR  WITTEMBACH. 

(From  the  Fbiroh  of  Pkospsb  M^Bixii.) 


L 

"  TmBODOBB,'*  said  Professor  Wit- 
tembacby ''  be  kind  enough  to  band 
me  that  manuscript  bound  with 
parchment,  on  the  second  shelf 
aboye  the  writing-table — no,  not 
that — the  little  one,  in  octavo.  I 
have  collected  all  the  notes  of  my 
journal  of  1866  in  it,  at  least  all 
those  referring  to  Count  Sz^mioth." 
The  professor  put  on  his  spec- 
tacles, and  amid  the  most  profound 
silence,  read  as  follows  the  story  of 

LOKIS, 

"With  this  Lithuanianyproverb  for 
its  motto, 

Miszka  su  Lokin,* 
Abu  du  tokin. 

r«        •        •        •        • 

When  the  first  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  the  Lithuanian 
language  appeared  in  London,  I 
published  m  the  "Scientific  and 
liiterary  Journal"  of  Koenigsberg 
an  article,  in  which,  while  rendering 
full  justice  to  the  labours  of  the 
learned  translator  and  to  the  good 
intentions  of  the  Biblical  Society, 
I  also  thought  it  my  duty  to  point 
out  some  slight  mistakes,  and  to 
remark  that  this  yersion  could  be 
of  use  to  only  one  part  of  the 
Lithuanian  population.  The  dia- 
lect that  had  been  used  is  under- 


stood only  with  difficulty  by  the^ 
inhabitants  of  the  districts  where- 
the  Jomaitic  language  (commonly 
called  Jmond)  is  spoken,  that  is  to- 
say  in  the  palatinate  of  Samogitia. 
This  language  is  more  akin  to  Sana- 
crit  eyen  than  the  high  Lithuanian* 
My  remark,  notwithstandiog  the 
furious  criticisms  it  drew  forth 
from  a  certain  professor  well  known 
at  the  university  of  Dorpat,  en- 
lightened the  honourable  membera 
of  the  Council  of  the  Biblical  So- 
ciety, and  they  unhesitatingly 
made  me  the  flattering  proposal 
that  I  should  direct  and  superin- 
tend the  translation  of  the  gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  into  Samogitian.  I 
was  then  too  much  occupied  with 
my  studies  of  trans-Uralian  Ian- 
guages  to  take  up  a  larger  work 
which  would  have  embraced  the 
four  gospels.  Postponing,  accord- 
ingly, my  marriage  with  Mile. 
Gertrude  Weber,  I  set  off  for 
Kowno,  in  order  to  collect  all  the 
linguistical  monuments  I  could 
procure,  whether  printed  or  written^ 
in  the  Jmond  language,  without 
neglecting,  be  it  understood,  the 
popular  poems,  damos,  and  tale» 
and  legends,  pasakas^  which  wouM 
furnish  me  with  materials  for  » 
Jomaitic  vocabulary,  a  work  whicb< 
would  necessarily  precede  that  oF 
the  translation. 

I  had  been  given  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  the  young  Count 
Michel   Szemioth,  whose  father  I 


*  Tht  two  are  a  pair.    Literallj,  Michael  and  Lokis  are  both  alike.    Miehadmm  eun^ 
LMdCf  ambo  du$  ipiiuimu    ^ 
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was  asaared  had  owned  the  famous 
Caieehitmus  Samogiticus  of  Father 
Lawickiy  a  work  80  rare  that  its 
existence  STea  had  been  disputed, 
notabl J  bj  the  Dorpat  profeeaor  to 
whom  I  have  already  alluded.     In 
his  librarj,  according  ta  mj  infor« 
mation,  an  old  collection  of  dainos 
was  to  be  found,  as  well  as  poetry  ' 
written  in  the  ancient  Prussian  lan- 
gaage*     Haring  written  to  Count 
Bzemioth  to  lay  before  him  the  ob- 
ject of  my  yisit,  I  received  a  most 
kind  inyitation  to  spend  all    the 
time  necessary  for  my  researches 
at  his  residence,  Medintiltas.     He 
concluded  his  letter  by  informing 
me  in  the  most  graceful  manner 
that     he     prided     himself     upon 
speaking  Jmond  almost  as  well  as 
his  peasants,  and  that  he  would  be 
happy  to  join  his  efforts  to  mine  in 
an  enterprise  that  he  characterized 
as  grand  and    interesting.      Like 
some  others  amcmg  the  wealthiest 
Lithuanian  proprietors,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Evangelical  Church, 
of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
a  minister.    I  was  warned  that  I 
should  find    him   of   a    somewhat 
eccentric  character,  but  very  hos- 
pitable,   with  literary    and  scien- 
tific tastes,  and  particularly  friendly 
to  those  who   were   of   the  same 
bent.     I  accordingly   set   out   for 
Medintiltas. 

Upon  the  castle  steps  I  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Count's  steward,  who 
Jed  the  way  at  once  to  a  room  pre- 
pared for  me. 

''My  lord  the  Count,"  he  said, 
"is  much  distressed,  sir,  that  he 
cannot  join  you  at  dinner  to-day. 
He  has  a  bad  headache— an  ailment 
to  which  he  is  unfortunately  rather 
subject.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  have 
something  s^t  up  to  your  own 
room,  yon  will  dine  with  Dr. 
Proeber,  my  lady  the  Countess's 
medical  attendant.  Pinner  will  be 
ready  in  an  hour,  and  eyening  dress 
is  not  in  the  least  necessary.*  If 
joa  JisFe  any  orders  to  give^  sir, 


there  is  the  bell ;"  and  he  withdrew, 
making  me  a  low  bow.  ^« 

The  room  was  large,  well  fur- 
nished, and  ornamented  with  mir- 
rors and  gilding.  From  one  side 
of  it  there  was  a  view  of  the  garden 
or  park,  while  the  other  looked  out 
upon  the  court-yard.  Kotwith- 
standing  the  intimation  as  to  there 
being  no  necessity  for  evening  dress, 
I  thought  it  proper  to  get  my  black 
coat  out  of  my  trunk.  I  was  in  my 
shirt-sleeves  and  busy  unpacking 
my  things,  when  the  noise  of  wheels 
drew  me  to  the  window  facing  the 
yard.  A  handsome  carriage  had 
just  driven  in.  Its  occupants  were 
a  lady  in  black,  a  man,  and  a  womaU 
dressed  like  the  Lithuaniad  pea- 
sants, but  so  tall  and  strongly  built, 
that  I  was  tempted  at  first  sight  to 
take  her  for  a  man  in  disguise.  She 
got  out  first;  two  other  women, 
of  equally  robust  make,  were  also 
standing  on  the  steps.'  The  man 
leaned  forward  in  the  direction  of 
the  lady  in  black,  and,  to  my  great 
surprise,  unbuckled  a  large  leathern 
belt  which  had  secured  her  to  her 
place  in  the  carriage.  I  observed 
that  this  lady  had  long  white  hair 
which  was  much  dishevelled,  and 
her  dilated  eyes  seemed  inanimate  ; 
in  fact  her  face  might  have  been 
that  of  a  waxt-figure.  After  having 
unloosed  her,  her  companion  spoke 
to  her  in  a  low  voice,  and  very  re- 
spectfully, but  she  seemed  to  pay 
no  attention  to  him.  Then  he 
turned  towards  the  attendants  and 
made  them  a  slight  sign  with  his 
head,  whereupon  the  three  women 
immediately  seized  the  lady  in 
black,  and  in  spite  of<  her  e£fbrt8  to 
cling  to  the  carriage  carried  her  off 
as  if  she  were  a  feather  into  the 
interior  [of  the  castle.  Several 
servants  of  the  establishment  were 
spectators  of  this  scene,  and  seemed 
to  think  it  a  very  ordinary  perform- 
ance. The  man  who  bad  directed  the 
operation  looked  at  his  watch  and 
asked  if  dinner  were  nearly  ready. 
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*'It  will  be  ready  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  doctor,"  some  one  replied, 
and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  guessing 
that  I  saw  before  me  Doctor Froeber, 
and  that  the  lady  in  black  was  the 
Countess.  From  her  age  I  gathered 
she  was  the  mother  of  Count  Sze- 
mioth,  and  the  precautions  taken 
with  her  showed  clearly  enough  that 
her  reason  was  impaired. 

A  few  moments  later  the  doctor 
himself  appeared  in  my  room.  "  The 
Count  is  ill,"  he  said,  "  and  I  am 
obliged  to  introduce  myself  to  you. 
Professor.  I  am  Doctor  Froeber, 
quite  at  your  service,  and  very 
much  'gratified  at  making  the  ac- 
quaintfuice  of  a  learned  gentleman 
whose  worfch  is  well  known  to  all 
the  readers  of  the  "  Scientific  and 
Literary  Journal  "  of  Koenigsberg. 
Are  you  ready  for  dinner  P  " 

I  made  the  best  reply  I  could  to 
all  this  civility,  and  added  that  if  it 
were  time,  I  was  quite  ready  to 
follow  him  to  the  dining-room. 

As  soon  as  we  entered  the  apart- 
ment, according  to  the  northern 
custom,  the  butler  handed  us  a 
silver  salver  laden  with  liqueurs 
and  some  highly  seasoned  trifles 
calculated  to  excite  appetite. 

"As  a  doctor,  Professor,"  said 
the  medical  man,  ''allow  me  to 
recommend  you  a  glass  of  this 
starka — real  Cognac,  forty  years  in 
cask.  It  is  the  king  of  liqueurs. 
Have  a  Drontheim  anchovy  too — 
there  is  nothing  better  for  opening 
aud  preparing  the  digestive  tube, 
the  most  important  organ  of  the 
body.  .  .  .  And  now  let  us  sit 
down.  Why  shouldn't  we  talk 
German,  by  the  way  P  You  come 
from  KoBnigsberg,  I  from  Memel, 
but  I  studied  at  J6na.  We  shall 
be  less  constrained  if  we  do  so,  for 
the  servants  only  understand  Polish 
and  Russian." 

For  a  while  we  ate  in  silence,  but 
after  my  first  glass  of  Madeira  I 
asked  Doctor  Froeber  if  the  Count 
often  suffered  from  the  indisposi- 


tion that  deprived  us  of  his  com- 
pany. 

"Yes— and  No,"  replied  tb© 
doctor;  "it  depends  entirely  upon 
the  expeditions  he  makes.*' 

"How  so?" 

*'  Well,if  he  goes  in  the  direction 
of  Bossiena,  for  instance,  he  comes 
back  with  a  headache,  and  in  a  bad 
humour." 

"  I  have  been  to  Bossiena  with- 
out any  such  bad  results.'' 

"  That,  Professor,  is  because  you 
are  not  in  love,"  replied  the  doctor, 
laughing ;  but  I  sighed,  thinking  of 
Mile.  Gertrude  Weber. 

"Then  the  Count's  betrothed 
lives  in  the  direction  of  Bossiena  't  " 
I  remarked. 

"  Yes,  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but 
as  to  her  being  betrothed  to  him, 
I'm  not  so  sure  about  it.  She  ia 
a  regular  flirt,  and  I  expect  shell 
make  him  as  mad  as  his  mother." 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  fancy  the  Countess  is 
ilL" 

"  She's  mad,  my  dear  sir — stark 
staring  mad;  and  I  am  a  greater 
lunatic  still  to  be  here." 

"  Let  us  hope  your  care  will  re- 
store her  to  health." 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  slowly 
while  he  examined  carefully  the 
colour  of  a  glass  of  Bordeaux  that 
he  held  in  his  hand.  "  I  was 
surgeon-major  in  the  Kalonga 
regiment,  Professor.  At  Scbastopol 
we  were  busy  from  morning  till 
night  cutting  off  arms  and  legs ;  to 
say  nothing  of  shells  that  swarmed 
in  upon  us  like  flies  about  a 
skinned  horse.  Well,  badly  housed, 
badly  fed,  as  I  was  then,  I  was  not 
80  bored  as  I  am  here,  where  I  eat 
and  drink  of  the  best,  live  like  a 
prince,  and  am  paid  like  a  court 
physician.  Ah,  liberty  is  the  thing, 
but  with  that  fury  of  a  woman,  you 
can  imagine  I  have  never  a  moment 
to  mjTself." 

"  Has  she  been  long  under  your 
care  ?  " 

"Not  two  years,   but   she  has 
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been  out  of  her  mind  twentj-seyen 
jears  at  tbe  very  least,  since  before 
the  birth  of  the  Count.  Did  you 
jieTer  bear  tbe  atory  at  Bossiena  or 
Koono  ?  No !  well  listen  then,  for 
tbe  case  is  one  upon  wbich  I  intend 
to  write  some  day  in  tbe  medical 
journal  of  8t.  Petersburg.  Sbe 
went  road  from  frigbt.'* 

''  From  frigbl !  How  could  that 
be?" 

*'*  From  a  fright  she  got.  Sbe  is 
a  Eeystut — ob,  tbat  is  a  bouse 
wbere  such  a  tbing  as  a  mesalliance 
is  not  known.  We  are  descendants 
of  Gedy  min,  we  are,  no  less.  Well, 
Professor,  two  or  three  days  after 
ber  marriage,  which  took  place  in 
this  very  castle  (your  good  health !), 
tbe  Count,  this  man's  father, 
went  out  hunting.  Our  Lithuanian 
ladies,  as  you  know,  are  Amazons, 
so  the  Countess  accompanied  him. 
Sbe  remained  in  the  rear  of  the 
party,  or  went  on  ahead,  I'm  not 
sure  which,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
tbe  Count  saw  her  little  Cossack, 
a  child  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
old,  riding  towards  him  at  full 
apeed. 

" '  Master ! '  be  screamed, '  a  bear 
is  carrying  off  my  mistress ! ' 

"  •  Where  ?  '  cried  tbe  Count. 

•*  •  There/  replied  the  little  Cos- 
eack. 

"All  the  party  rushed  off  to  the 
placed  pointed  out,  but  no  Countess 
was  to  be  seen.  Her  horse  lay 
strangled  to  death  on  one  side,  on 
the  other  there  was  nothing  but 
her  pelisse  torn  to  rags. 

**  Then  they  set  to  work  to  beat 
tbe  wood  in  eyery  direction.  At 
last  one  of  tbe  hunters  cried  out. 

" '  There  goes  the  bear  1 ' 

"  And  there  he  was,  sure  enough, 
crosaiDg  a  glade  and  dragging  the 
Countess  after  him,  no  doubt  in- 
teoding  to  devour  her  at  his  leisure 
in  his  lair;  for  these  animals  are 
dainty,  and,  like  monks,  they  have 
s  /ancj  for  dining  quietly.  The 
CooDt,  being  newly  married,  was 


full  of  chivalrous  courage,  and 
wished  to  attack  the  bear,  single- 
banded,  and  armed  with  bis  bunt- 
ing knife  only.  My  good  sir,  a 
Lithuanian  bear  does  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  stabbed  like  a  stag.  By 
good  luck  the  Count's  gun-carrier, 
a  disreputable  fellow,  and  so  drunk 
on  this  particular  day  tbat  be 
couldn't  tell  a  rabbit  Irom  a  roe- 
buck, fired  at  tbe  bear  from  more 
than  a  hundred  yards'  distance, 
without  caring  whether  the  ball 
would  hit  the  beast  or  the  woman." 
"  And  be  killed  the  bear  ?  " 
"  Dead.  There  is  no  one  like  a 
drunkard  for  such  a  shot  as  that. 
There  are  also  such  things  as 
bullets  destined  to  bit  their  mark, 
Professor;  and  we  have  sorcerers 
in  this  country  who  will  sell 
them  at  a  reasonable  price.  Well, 
the  Countess  was  somewhat  lacer- 
ated, and  her  leg  was  broken, 
and  I  need  scarcely  add  that  she 
was  unconscious.  They  carried  her 
off  and  she  came  to,  but  her  reason 
was  gone.  In  time  they  took  her 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  there  was 
a  grand  consultation  of  doctors, 
whose  breasts  glittered  with  orders 
and  decorations.  They  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  the  birth  of  her 
child  would  prove  a  favourable 
crisis  with  the  Countess.  *  Give 
her  good  country  air,  plenty  of 
whey,  and  codeine,'  they  said,  after 
which  they  each  received  a  hundred 
roubles.  Some  months  later  a  fine 
boy  was  born — but  what  about  the 
favourable  crisis  ?  Favourable  in- 
deed !  there  was  simply  an  increase 
of  tbe  malady.  The  Count  showed 
her  tbe  child — as  you  know,  the 
effects  of  tbat  treatment  are  always 
certain — ^in  novels. 

•* '  Kill  it !  kill  the  beast ! '  she 
screamed,  and  would  have  strangled 
it  bad  she  been  able.  Since  then 
she  has  had  alternations  of  stupid 
insanity  and  raging  frenzy.  She 
has  also  a  decided  suicidal  tendency, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  pinion  her 
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when  we  take  ber  oufc  lb  takes 
three  strong  women-Berrants  to 
hold  her.  NeverthelesB,  Professor, 
I  have  one  way  of  quieting  her, 
and  please  to  make  a  note  of  it. 
"When  I  have  used  up  all  my  Latin 
without  making  her  obey  me,  I 
threaten  to  cut  off  her  hair;  long* 
ago,  I  fancy,  it  was  splendid. 
Vanity!  that  is  the  last  human 
feeling  left  her.     Is  it  not  queer  ?  ** 

"Doctor, "  said  a  servant,  entering 
the  room  at  this  moment,'*  Jdanord 
says  the  Countess  won  t  eat  any- 
thing.'* 

•'  Deuce  take  her !"  growled  the 
doctor ;  **  1*11  come  in  a  moment. 
When  I  have  made  this  fury  eat, 
would  you  like  to  play  a  game  of 
preference  ^or  douratchki^  Pro- 
fessor?" 

I  excused  myself  ou  the  plea  of 
ignorance,  and  when  he  went  off  to 
see  his  patient,  I  retired  to  my 
room  and  wrote  to  Mile.  Gertrude. 

II. 

The  night  was  hot,  and  I  had  left 
the  window  facing  the  park  open. 
When  my  letter  was  written)  find- 
ing I  was  not  inclined  to  sleep,  I 
set  to  work  at  the  Lithuanian  ir- 
regular verbs,  going  over  them  and 
seeking  in  Sanscrit  the  causes  of 
their  irregularities.  While  I  was 
absorbed  in  this  work,  a  tree  close 
to  my  window  was  violently  shaken, 
I  could  hear  the  crackling  of  dead 
branches,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
Bome  heavy  animal  were  trying  to 
climb  up  it.  With  my  mind  still 
full  of  the  doctor's  bear  stories,  I 
got  up,  not  without  alarm,  and  at 
the  distance  of  only  a  few  feet  from 
my  window,  I  saw  the  head  of  a 
human  being  in  the  full  light  of  my 
lamp.  The  apparition  only  lasted 
a  few  seconds,  but  the  strange 
gleaming  of  the  eyes  that  met  mine 
struck  me  more  than  I  can  say* 
Involuntarily  I  started  back,  but 
immediately  afterwards  I  ran  to  the 


window,  and,  in  angry  tones,  asked 
the  intruder  what  he  wanted.  He, 
however,  climbed  down  at  full  speed, 
and  seizing  a  big  branch  in  his 
hands,  swung  himself  to  the  ground, 
and  disappeared  forthwith.  I  rang^ 
my  bell,  and  a  servant  answered  the 
summons.  I  told  him  all  that  had 
happened. 

"  You  must  have  been  mistaken, 
sir,"  he  snid. 

*'  I  am  quite  positive  about  the 
matter,"  I  replied ;  **  and  I  am  afraid 
there  is  a  thief  in  the  park.** 

*•  Impossible,  sir  !'*• 

"Then  it  was  some  one  in  the 
house.'' 

Tho  man  opened  his  eyes  and 
stared  at  me,  but  made  no  reply* 
At  last  he  asked  me  had  I  any 
orders  to  give  him.  I  told  him  to 
close  the  window,  and  then  I  went 
to  bed. 

I  slept  well,  without  dreaming  of 
bears  or  robbers;  and,  in  the  morning, 
just  as  I  was  finishing  my  dressing, 
there  came  a  knock  at  my  door.  I 
opened  it,  and  found  myself  face  to 
face  with  a  tall  handsome  youngs 
man  in  a  Bokhara  dressing*gowu, 
and  with  a  Turkish  pipe  in  hi» 
hand. 

"I  have  come  to  apologize  to 
you  for  my  reception  of  such  a 
distinguished  guest,"  he  said  ;  *'  X 
am  Count  Szcmioth." 

I  hastened  to  reply  that,  on  the 
contrary,  I  had  to  thank  him  hum- 
bly for  his  splendid  hospitality ;  and 
I  also  asked  whether  his  headache 
was  gone. 

"Nearly,''  he  replied.  "It  is 
gone  till  next  time,"  he  added, 
sadly.  "I  hopo  you  are  pretty 
comfortable  here.  Please  to  re- 
member you  are  among  barbarians* 
One  must  not  be  exacting  in  Samo*^ 
gitia." 

I  assured  him  I  could  not  be 
better  off,  but  all  the  time  I  was 
talking  to  him,  I  could  not  hel[^ 
looking  at  hind  with  a  curiosity  that 
even  myself  I  felt  to  be  imperti- 
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nent.  His  expression  bad  some- 
thing strange  in  it  that  reminded 
me  of  the  man  whom  I  bad  seen 
climbing  the  tree ;  but  was  it 
likelj,  I  asked  myself,  that  Coont 
Sz6mioth  would  clamber  up  trees 
at  night  ? 

His  forehead  was  high  and  well- 
developed,  though  rather  narrow. 
His  features  were  very  regular,  only 
his  eyes  were  too  near  together,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  there  was  not 
the  width  of  an  eve  between  his 
lachrymal  glands,  as  the  canons  of 
Greek  sculpture  exact.  His  glance 
was  keen,  and  our  eyes  meeting 
more  than  once,  we  looked  away 
again  with  some  embarrassment. 
All  of  a  sudden  the  Count  burst 
out  laughing,  and  said,  '*  You  have 
recognized  me." 

"  Becognized  you  ?  " 

**  Yes,  you  caught  me  playing  tho 
fool  yesterday." 

«  Oh,  Count ! '' 

^I  had  spent  the  whole  day  in 
pain,  shut  up  in  my  study.  In  the 
CTening  I  found  myself  better,  and 
went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  garden ; 
I  saw  the  light  in  your  room,  and 
yielded  to  an  impulse  of  curiosity. 
I  ought,  of  course,  to  have  told  you 
who  I  was,  but  the  position  was  so 
lidiculons,  I  was  ashamed,  and  ran 
away.  Will  you  forgive  me  for 
having  disturbed  you  in  the  middle 
of  your  work  ?  " 

He  tried  to  say  all  this  in  a 
bantering  manner ;  but  he  coloured, 
and  was  evidently  ill  at  ease.  I  did 
all  I  could  to  persuade  him  that  this 
first  interview  had  left  no  unplea- 
sant impression  on  my  mind,  and 
to  cut  the  subject  short,  I  asked 
him  if  he  was  really  the  owner  of 
Father  Lawicki's  Samogitian  Cate- 
chism. 

•*  I  may  have  it,  but,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  do  not  know  much  about 
my  father's  library.    He  liked  old 


and  rare  books  ;  I  read  scarcely  any 
but  modern  works.  But  we  will 
look  for  it,  Professor.  Will  you  let 
them  bring  our  tea  here  P  " 

While  we  drank  tea,  the  conver- 
sation turned  on  the  Jmond  lan- 
guage. The  Count  found  fault  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  Germans 
printed  Lithuanian,  and  he  was 
right.  "Your  alphabet,"  he  said, 
"  does  not  suit  our  language.  You 
have  neither  our  j  nor  our  I,  nor 
our  y  nor  our  e,  I  have  a  collect 
tion  of  datnog  published  last  year 
at  Eoenigsberg,  and  I  had  an  in- 
finity of  trouble  in  making  out  the 
words,  they  were  printed  so 
strangely." 

""it our  Excellency*  is  alluding^ 
no  doubt,  to  Lessner's  dainosJ* 

"  Yes.     It  is  flat  stuff,  isn't  it  ?  "^ 

"Perhaps  he  might  have  found 
better,  and  I  must  confess  that,  as 
it  stands,  bis  collection  has  only  a 
philological  interest.  I  believe  that 
by  hunting  carefully  much  better 
specimens  might  be  found  among 
your  popular  poems." 

"I  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  my 
patriotic  feelings." 

"  A  few  weeks  ago,  at  Wilno,  I 
was  given  a  really  lovely  historie 
ballad.  The  poetry  of  it  is  remark- 
able. Will  you  let  me  read  it  to 
you  ?    I  have  it  in  my  portfolio."" 

"  I  shall  be  delighted." 

The  Count  lay  back  in  his  arm- 
chair, after  having  asked  leave  to 
smoke.  "  I  can  only  understand 
poetry  when  I  smoke,"  he  said. 

*'  This  is  called  *  The  Three  Sons 
of  Boudrys.*" 

"*The  Three  Sons  of  Bou- 
drys?'"  cried  the  Count  with  a 
movement  of  surprise. 

"Yes,  Boudrys,  as  your  Excel- 
lency knows,  better  than  I  do,  was 
an  historical  character." 

The  Count  looked  hard  at  mo 
with  his  peculiar  glance;  something 


*  SUiektro,  "  yoor  luminoiui  gplendoor,"  is  the  title  given  to  a  Ooaat. 
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indescribable;  at  ODce  timid  and 
fitern,  which  produced  a  painful 
impression  on  the  mind,  when  one 
was  not  used  to  it.  I  hastened  to 
escape  from  it  by  reading. 

"  Bravo,  Professor !  *'  cried  the 
Count,  when  I  had  finished.  "  You 
pronounce  Jmond  famously.  But 
who  gave  you  that  pretty  dainaf*^ 

"  A  young  lady  whose  acquaint- 
iince  I  had  the  honour  of  making  at 
"Wilno,  at  Princess  Eatazyna  Pac's." 

"  What  was  her  name  ?  " 

**  The  Panna  Jwiuska." 

**  Mademoiselle  Joulka!  "•  cried 
the  Count.  '*  The  little  madcap  1 
I  ought  to  have  guessed  it!  My 
dear  Professor,  you  know  Jmond, 
and  all  the  learned  languages ;  you 
liave  all  the  old  books  by  heart,  but 
you  have  been  mystified  by  a  little 
girl  who  has  only  read  romances. 
iShe  has  translated  more  or  less  cor- 
rectly into  Jmond,  one  of  Mi^kie- 
wicz'a  pretty  ballads,  that  you  of 
course  have  never  looked  at  because 
it  is  not  older  than  I.  If  you  wish 
I  will  show  it  to  you  in  Polish ;  or, 
if  you  prefer  it  in  Bussian,  I  will 
give  you  Pouchkine." 

I  confess  I  was  staggered.  What 
a  triumph  it  would  have  been  for 
the  Dorpat  Professor  if  I  had  pub- 
lished the  daina  of  the  Sons  of 
Boudrys  as  an  original. 

Instead  of  enjoying  my  discom- 
fiture, the  Count  hastened,  with 
charming  politeness,  to  change  the 
•conversation. 

"  So  you  know  Mile.  Joulka  ?"  he 
«aid. 

'*  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being 
introduced  to  her.'* 

*'  And  what  do  you  think  of  her — 
candidly  ?  " 

*'  I  think  her  a  delightful  young 
lady." 

"  You  are  good  enough  to  say  so." 

"  She  is  very  pretty." 

«0h!" 


^^  What?  Has  she  not  the  most 
splendid  eyes  you  ever  saw  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

*'  Herskin  is  most  extraordinarily 
white.  I  recoUect  a  Persian  song 
in  which  a  lover  extols  the  beauty 
of  his  mistress's  skin.  *  When  she 
drinks  red  wine,'  he  says,  'you 
can  see  it  flowing  down  her  throat.* 
The  Fanna  Jwinska  made  me  think 
of  those  Persian  verses.'* 

^*  Perhaps  the  same  phenomena 
may  be  apparent  in  Mile.  Joulka's 
case,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  she 
has  any  blood  in  her  veins.  She 
has  no  heart.  She  is  white  as  snow, 
and  Just  as  cold!  " 

lie  stood  up  and  walked  about 
the  room  without  speaking,  and,  as 
it  seemed,  to  hide  his  emotion. 
Then  stopping,  he  exclaimed  all  of 
a  sudden,  **  I  beg  your  pardon. 
We  were  talking,  I  think,  of  popu- 
lar poetry." 

«  Yes,  Count." 

^'  I  must  allow  that  she  has  trans- 
lated Mi9kiewicz  very  prettily. 
Those  words,  *  Playful  as  a  kitten ;' 
'White  as  cream;'  *  Her  eves 
shone  like  two  stars ; '  that  is  her 
own  portrait,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Exactly." 

"  And  as  for  the  trick  itself— it 
was  somewhat  out  of  place  no  doubt 
— but  still  the  poor  child  is  nearly 
bored  to  death  at  her  old  aunt's. 
She  leads  a  regular  convent  life." 

"  At  Wilno  she  went  into  society. 
I  saw  her  at  a  ball  given  by  the 
officers  of  the " 

"  Ah !  yes ! — ^young  officers ;  those 
are  the  sort  of  people  she  likes. 
She  laughs  with  one,  gossips  with 
another,  and  flirts  with  them  all. 
Would  you  like  to  see  my  father's 
library,  Professor?" 

I  followed  the  Count  into  a  large 
gallery  where  there  was  a  great 
number  of  books,  all  well  bound, 
but,  apparently,  very  seldom  opened* 


*  Jolienne. 
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to  judge  by  the  dust  that  coTered 
the  shelves.  Imagine,  if  you  can, 
mj  delight,  when  one  of  the  first 
volumes  I  took  out  of  a  press  proved 
to  be  the  Catechismus  Samopticue, 
I  could  not  help  uttering  an  excla- 
mation of  delight.  There  must  be 
some  kind  of  mysterious  attraction, 
which  works  upon  us  unconsciously. 
The  Count  took  the  book,  and  after 
carelessly  turning  over  a  few  pages, 
he  wrote  on  the  fly-leaf,  **  From 
Michel  Sz^mioth  to  Professor  Wit- 
tembach."  I  cannot  here  describe 
the  intensity  of  my  gratitude  for 
this  gift,  but  I  made  a  mental  re- 
solve, on  the  spot,  that,  after  my 
death,  the  precious  book  should 
adorn  the  library  of  the  University 
st  which  I  graduated. 

'*  Please  to  look  upon  this  library 
as  your  working  room,"  said  the 
Count;  "you  will  never  be  dis« 
torbed  here." 

KxxT  morning,  after  breakfast,  the 
Count  proposed  an  expedition  to 
visit  the  kapa$  (this  was  a  name 
given  by  the  Lithuanians  to  tumuliy 
which  the  Bussians  called  kourg&ne\ 
that  had  a  great  fame  in  the  country, 
because  long  ago  bards  and  sor- 
cerers—one and  the  same  people — 
used  to  assemble  there  on  certain 
solemn  occasions. 

**  I  have  a  very  quiet  mount  for 
you,"  he  said ; "  I  am  sorry  we  can't 
drive  there,  but  the  road  is  reidly 
impracticable." 

I  should  have  preferred  remain- 
ing in  the  library  to  collect  notes, 
but  I  thought  I  ought  to  follow  the 
wishes  of  my  noble  host,  so  I  agreed 
to  his  proposal.  The  horses  were 
at  the  door,  and  in  the  courtyard 
a  servant  held  a  dog  in  leash. 

*•  Do  you  understand  dogs.  Pro- 
fessor p  "  asked  the  Count,  pausing 
and  turning  towards  me. 

'^Yerj  Jittie,  your  Excellency." 

*^Tbe*iaro8t  of  Zoramy,  where  I 


have  some  property,  has  sent  me 
this  spaniel.  Let  me  look  at  him," 
said  the  Count  to  the  servant  who 
led  the  dog  up  to  him.  It  was  & 
very  handsome  animal,  and  being 
good  friends  with  the  man,  it  jumped 
about  and  seemed  full  of  lite ;  but 
when  it  came  near  the  Count  it  put 
its  tail  between  its  legs  and  seemed 
stricken  with  a  sudden  terror.  The 
Count  patted  it,  which  only  made  it 
howl  piteously.  Then,  after  having 
looked  at  it  for  some  time,  with  the 
eye  of  a  connoisseur,  he  said,  "  I 
think  he'll  do.  Take  care  of  him."' 
After  which  he  mounted  his  horse. 

"Professor,*'  said  the  Count,  as 
we  were  riding  down  the  castle 
avenue,  *'you  saw  the  fright  that 
dog  was  in  just  now.  .1  wa^s 
anxious  you  should  see  it  for  your- 
self. Now,  as  a  learned  man,  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  explain  such 
things.  Why,  then^  are  animals 
afraid  of  me  ?  " 

"  Beally,  Count,  you  make  me  out 
an  (Edipus.  I  am  only  a  poor  Pro- 
fessor of  Comparative  Philology. 
It  may  perhaps  be " 

'*  Bemember,"  he  interrupted,. 
*^  that  I  never  beat  horse  or  dog.  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  strike  a  poor 
dumb  animal  that  unconsciously 
commits  a  fault,  and  yet  you  would 
hardly  believe  how  horses  and  dogs 
hate  me.  It  takes  them  just  double- 
time  to  grow  accustomed  to  me. 
Why,  it  took  me  ages  to  train  the 
horse  you  are  riding,  but  he  is  as 
quiet  as  a  lamb  now." 

''  I  think.  Count,  that  animals  are- 
physiognomists,  and  they  find  out  at 
once  whether  a  person  whom  they 
see  for  the  first  time  cares  for  them 
or  not.  I  suspect  you  only  value 
animals  just  for  the  services  they 
render  you.  Other  people,  on  the 
contrary,  love  them  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  the  animals  recognize  the 
fact  at  once.  I  myself,  for  m^tance^ 
have  a  remarkably  strong  affection 
for  cats,  and  I  find  ihey  scarcely 
ever  run  away  when  I  wish  to  peu 
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them,  and  I  never  got  a  Bcratch 
from  one  of  them  in  my  life." 

''  That  may  be/'  said  the  Count. 
*^  It  is  quite  true  I  have  no  particu- 
lar love  of  animals;  they  are  not 
better  than  men.  I  am  now  bring- 
ing you,  Professor,  into  a  forest  of 
which,  according  to  our  national 
traditions,  the  depths  have  never 
T)een  explored.  No  one,  they  say, 
has  ever  reached  the  centre  of  these 
woods  and  swamps,  except,  of 
course,  the  bards  and  sorcerers." 

We  were  now  getting  some  dis- 
tance into  the  wood,  very  soon  the 
narrow  path  that  we  followed  dis- 
appeared, and  every  moment  we 
were  obliged  to  twist  in  and  out 
among  huge  trees,  of  which  the 
branches  barred  our  advance.  The 
difficulties  of  the  way  interrupted 
our  conversation,  and  it  took  me  all 
my  time  to  follow  the  Count,  while 
I  admired  the  skill  with  which  he 
advanced  without  a  compass,  always 
following  the  line  which  led  to  the 
kapas.  It  was  plain  he  had  hunted 
over  every  inch  of  the  wild  locality. 

After  having  examined  the  tumu- 
lus, the  Count  and  I  were  return- 
ing to  the  place  where  we  had  left 
our  horses,  when  we  met  an  old 
woman  leaning  on  a  stick  and  hold- 
ing a  basket  in  her  hand. 

"  Charity — ^for  God's  sake,  kind 

gentlemen!"  she  said,  joining  us. 

**  Give  me  something  to  buy  a  glass 

•  of  brandy  to  warm  my  poor  body." 

The  Count  threw  her  a  silver  coin, 
and  asked  her  what  she  was  doing 
in  such  a  remote  part  of  the  wood. 
Her  only  reply  was  to  show  her 
basket,  which  was  full  of  mush- 
rooms. Although  my  botanical 
knowledge  was  most  limited,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  some  of  the 
toadstools  were  of  poisonous  kinds. 

'*  You  are  not  going  to  eat  those, 
I  hope,  my  good  woman  ?  "  I  said. 

*•  roor  people  must  eat  whatever 
God  sends  them,  sir,"  she  replied, 
with  a  sad  smile. 

"Tou    don't    know    what    our 


Lithuanian  stomachs  are,*'  said  the 
Count ;  ^*  they  are  lined  with  tin. 
Our  peasants  eat  all  kinds  of 
mushrooms  and  are  none  the  worse 
for  it." 

"  Don't  you  let  her  eat  that  Ago- 
rieus  neeaior^  at  least,"  said  I ;  ''  I 
Qee  it  in  her  basket." 

I  stretched  out  my  band  to  take 
away  one  of  the  most  poisonous  of 
mushrooms,  but  the  old  woman 
snatched  the  basket  out  of  my 
reach.  " Take  care! "  she  cried,  in 
a  tone  of  alarm,  '^  they  are  guarded. 
PirhunSy  Pirkuns  /  " 

Pirkuna,  I  may  as  well  mention,  is 
the  name  of  a  Samogitian  divinity — 
Jupiter  Tonans  of  the  Slaves.     If  I 
was  astonished    to   hear    the    old 
woman  invoke  a  Pagan  divinity,  I 
was  much  more  surprised  to  see  the 
mushrooms    move,   and   the  black 
head  of  a  snake,  rise   out  of  their 
midst  to  the  height  of  at  least  a  foot 
over  the  top  of  a  basket.    I  started 
backwards,  and  the  Count  spat  over 
his  shoulder,  according  to  the  super- 
stitious custom  of  the  Slaves,  who, 
like  the  ancients,  believe  they  can 
avert  the  ill  effects  of  witchcraft  by 
so  doing.    The  old  woman  put  her 
basket  on  the  ground,  bent  down 
beside  it,  and  then,  with  her  hand 
stretched  out  towards   the.  snake, 
she  pronounced  some  unintelligible 
words  that  seemed  an  incantation. 
The  snake  remained  motionless  for 
a  minute,  after  which  it  rolled  it- 
self around  the  skinny  arm  of  the 
old  woman,  finally  disappearing  in 
the  sleeve  of  her  sheepskin  cloak, 
which,  with  a  dirty  smock,  formed, 
I  think,  the  whole  costume  of  this 
Lithuanian  Circe.      The    old  hag 
looked  at  us  with  a    triumphant 
laugh,  like  a  juggler  who  has  just 
succeeded  in  performing  a  difficult 
feat.     There  was  in  her  face  a  mix- 
ture    of    cunning    and    stupidity 
common  enough  among  pretended 
sorcerers,   who  are    for  the  most 
part  at  once  dupes  and  knaves. 

"  My  good  woman,"  I  said,  allud- 
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iBg  to  a  curious  tradition  of  the 
country,  "  have  you  ever  heard  of  a 
district  within  this  forest  where 
aDimals  live  in  a  commuDity,  know- 
ing nothing  of  man's  domination  ?  *' 

The  old  hag  nodded  her  head 
affirmatively,  and  said,  with  her  little 
hragh,  balf  silly,  half  malicious,  '*  I 
have  just  been  there.  The  animals 
have  loflt  their  king.  Ifohle^  the 
lion,  is  dead ;  and  they  are  going  to 
elect  his  successor.  Go  to  them, 
jou  may  be  chosen  king,  perhaps." 

**  What  on  earth  are  you  talking 
about  f  "  asked  the  Count,  bursting 
out  laughing.  **  Do  you  know  who 
JOU  are  talking  to  ?  That  gentle- 
man is  (what  the  mischief  is  '  pro- 
fessor' in  Jmond?)  he  is  a  wise  man, 
fall  of  learning — ^a  toatdelote.* 

The  old  woman  looked  at  him  at- 
tentively. *'  I  was  wrong/'  she  said ; 
**  it  is  you  who  ought  to  go  to  that 
place.  You  shall  be  their  king,  not 
be;  you  are  strong,  you  are  tall, 
you  have  claws  and  teeth." 

**What  do  you  think  of  these 
nddles  she  is  propounding?"  said 
the  Count  to  me.  "  Do  you  know 
tbe  way,  old  mother?"  he  then 
asked  of  her. 

She  pointed  with  her  finger  to- 
wards a  part  of  the  forest. 

"Ah!"  said  the  Count,  "and 
how  do  you  get  across  the  marsh  ? 
Ton  must  know,  Professor^  that  there 
is  an  un passable  swamp  in  that  direc- 
tion— a  lake  of  liquid  mud  covered 
over  with  green  stuff." 

"I  am  not  heavy,"  replied  the 
old  woman,  with  a  sneer. 

*•  I  believe  you  get  over  it  easily 
enough — on  a  broomstick." 

The  old  woman's  eyes  glittered 
with  anger. 

"Yon  will  do  better  to  try  and 
cross  the  swamp  even,"  she  said,  in 
a  low  voice,  **than  go  to  Dow- 
ghielly." 

"  Dowghielly ! "  said  the  Count, 
reddenmg.   "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 


I  could  not  fail  to  notice  that  this 
name  had  produced  a  remarkable 
effect  upon  him.  He  was  evidently 
discomposed  ;  he  hung  his  head, 
and,  to  hide  his  confusion,  took  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  opening  his 
tobacco  pouch,  suspended  to  the 
hilt  of  his  hunting-kuife. 

•*  No.  Don't  go  to  Dowghielly," 
said  the  old  woman.  "The  little 
white  dove  is  not  suited  for  you. 
Eb,  PiVA?wn*f"  At  this  moment 
the  serpent  s  head  emerged  through 
the  neck  of  her  old  cloak,  and 
stretched  out  as  far  as  her  ear. 
The  reptile,  trained  no  doubt  to 
this  performance,  moved  its  lips  as 
if  it  were  speaking.  "He  says  I 
am  right/*  added  tbe  old  hag. 

The  Count  gave  her  a  handful  of 
tobacco.  "  Do  you  know  me  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  No,  my  lord." 

"  I  am  the  master  of  Medintiltas. 
Come  and  see  me  some  day,  and  I'll 
give  you  tobacco  and  brandy." 

The  old  woman  kissed  his  hand, 
and  made  off  as  fast  as  she  could. 
The  Count  stood  still,  plunged  in 
thought,  and  knotting  and  unknot- 
ting the  strings  of  his  pouch  with- 
out quite  knowing  what  he  was 
about. 

"  Professor,"  he  said,  after  a  long 
silence, "  you  will  laugh  at  me,  when 
I  tell  you  that  woman  knows  me 
better  than  she  confesses,  and  that   • 
the  road  she  has  just  pointed  out 

to  me But,  after  all,  there  is 

nothing  very  surprising  in  that.  I 
am  as  well  known  here,  in  this 
country,  as  a  white  wolf.  The  old 
rogue  has  seen  me  going  to  Dow- 
ghielly more  than  once ;  there  is  a 
young  lady  there,  and  she  has  made 
up  her  mind  that  I  am  in  love. 
The  truth  is,  I  had  intended  going 
to  Dowghiellv  to  dine,  and  now  I  am 
undecided  about  it.  I  am  a  great 
fool.  Will  you  decide.  Professor  ? 
Shall  we  go  or  not  ?  " 


A  had  iianilAiion  of  professor.     Waidehtet  were  Lithuanian  bards. 
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"  I  will  say  nothing,"  I  replied, 
laughing.  "  1  never  give  advice  on 
matters  matrimonial.*' 

We  had  found  our  horses.  The 
Count  leaped  lightly  into  the  saddle, 
and  letting  his  reins  fall  on  the 
horse's  neck,  cried  out,  "  The  horse 
shall  settle  the  point  for  us." 

The  horse  did  not  hesitate  where 
to  go ;  but  turned  at  once  into  a 
small  path,  which  after  some  turns 
led  to  a  regular  road,  and  that  was 
the  road  to  Dowghiellj.  Half  an 
hour  later  we  were  at  the  castle. 

At  the  noise  made  by  our 
horses'  feet,  a  pretty  fair-haired 
head  showed  at  a  window  between 
two  curtains.  I  recognized  the 
perfidious  translator  of  Ali9kiewicz 
at  once. 

"You  are  welcome,"  she  said, 
''  and  you  could  not  have  come  at  a 
better  time,  Count  Sz^mioth.  I 
have  just  this  moment  received 
a  new  dress  from  Paris.  You 
won't  know  me,  I  am  so  lovely 
in  it." 

The  curtains  closed.  While  walk- 
ing up  the  steps  I  heard  the  Count 
muttering  between  his  teeth,  '*It 
was  not  for  my  Bake  she  was  dis- 
playing her  dress." 

He  introduced  me  to  Madame 
Sowghiello,  aunt  of  the  panna 
Jwinska,  who  received  me  most 
cordially,  and  talked  of  my  last 
articles  in  the  Koenigsberg  *'  (Scien- 
tific and  Literary  Journal." 

"  The  Professor  has  come  to  com- 
plain to  you  of  Mile.  Julienne's 
conduct.  She  has  played  him  a 
very  bad  trick." 

'*  She  is  a  child,  Professor,  and 
you  must  forgive  her,  for  her  heart 
is  right,  and  she  has  many  good 
qualities.  She  is  a  good  musician, 
paints  flowers  divinely,  speaks 
±*rench,  German,  and  Italian 
equally  well,  and  embroiders." 

"  And  makes  Jmond  verses  I  " 
added  the  Count,  laughing. 

"Impossible!  she  could  not!" 
cried  Mme.  Dowgliiello,  to  whom 


her  niece's  escapade  had  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

•        *        •        •        • 

IV. 

DiNKEB  was  a  very  lively  affair. 
One  of  the  party,  QenerarYeliam- 
inof,  gave  us  some  most  interesting 
information  as  to  the  languages 
spoken  in  the  Caucasus.  I  myself 
was  also  obliged  to  speak  of  my 
travels,  for  the  Count,  having  con- 
gratulated me  on  my  manner  of 
riding,  I  had  to  explain  how,  when 
employed  by  the  Biblical  Society 
on  a  work  upon  the  language  of  the 
Charmas,  I  had  spent  thjee  and  a 
half  years  in  Uruguay,  almost  all 
my  time  on  horseback,  living  in 
the  Pampas  among  the  Indians.  In 
this  way  it  came  about  that  I  men- 
tioned  that,  having  once  been  three 
days  wandering  without  food  or 
drink  over  those  boundless  plains, 
I  was  reduced  to  do  as  the  guachot 
who  accompanied  me ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  bleed  my  horse  and  drink  his> 
blood. 

All  the  ladies  screamed  with 
horror.  The  General  remarked  that 
the  Kalmouks  resorted  to  the  same 
practice  in  similar  extremities,  and 
the  Count  asked  me  how  I  had 
liked  the  beverage. 

**  Morally,  it  filled  my  mind  with 
disgust  and  horror,  but  physically 
it  answered  admirably,  and  to  it  I 
owe  the  honour  of  dining  here 
to-day." 

The  Count  asked  me  where  horsca 
ought  to  be  bled  if  one  wanted  to 
drink  their  blood. 

•Tor  Heaven's  sake,  don't  tell 
him,  dear  Professor ! "  exclaimed 
Mile.  Jwinska,  with  a  look  of  comical 
terror.  "  He  is  just  the  man  to 
kill  eyerj  horse  in  his  stable,  and 
eat  us  up  too  when  they  were  all 
gone." 

At  this  sally  all  the  ladies  rose 
and  left  the  table  to  prepare  tea 
and  cofi^ee  while  we  smoked. 
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\Vk  went  to  bed  late.  In  many 
grand  Lilluianinn  housefi,  oue  sees 
splendid  plate,  beautiful  furniture, 
Taluable  Persian  carpets,  and  yet 
there  are  not,  as  in  our  dear  Ger- 
manj,  good  feather  beds  for  weary 
guests.  Hich  or  poor,  noble  or 
peasant,  a  Slave  can  sleep  well  on  a 
liard  board.  The  castle  of  Dow- 
ghiellj  was  do  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  and  in  the  room  into 
which  the  Count  and  myself  were 
shown,  there  was  nothing  but  two 
sofas  covered  with  morocco  leather. 
This  mattered  little  to  me,  for  in 
my  travels  I  had  often  to  sleep  on 
the  cold  ground,  and  I  laughed  at 
the  Count's  remarks  upon  the  want 
of  civilization  of  his  countrymen. 
A  servant  came  and  pulled  off  our 
boots  and  gave  us  dressing-gowns 
and  slippers.  The  Count,  after 
having  taken  off  his  coat,  walked 
about  for  a  while  in  silence,  and 
Ihen,  stopping  before  the  sofa  on 
which  I  was  already  stretched, 
asked,  **  What  do  you  think  of 
JouikaF" 

"  I  think  she  is  charming." 

'^  Yes,  but  such  a  flirt.  Do  you 
think  she  really  liked  that  little 
light-haired  captain  ?'* 

*"  The  general's  aide-de-camp  P 
How  do  I  know  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  donkey,  so  women  ought 
to  like  him." 

''  I  deny  that  deduction.  Count. 
May  I  tell  you  the  truth  P  Mile. 
J  winska  thinks  much  more  of  pleas- 
ing Count  Szemioth,  than  of  all 
the  aides-de-camp  of  the  army  put 
together." 

He  coloured,  but  made  no  answer 
to  this  remark.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  my  words  had  pleased  him. 
He  walked  about  again  for  a  while 
without  speaking,  and  at  last  looked 
at  bis  watch.  *'  On  my  word,"  he 
exclaimed,  ''we  had  better  go  to 
«leep.    It  19  very  late." 

He  stretched  himself  on  his  sofa, 


wished  me  good  night,  and  turned 
over  five  or  six  time?,  until  at  last 
he  seemed  to  sleep,  allhongli  he 
M'as  as  much  doubled  up  as  Horace'd 
lover,  who,  cramped  in  a  box, 
touches  his  bent  kneea  with  his 
head: — 

Turpi  clansus  in  area, 

Contractom  genibus  tangas  caput .  .  . 

From  time  to  time  he  sighed 
loudly,  or  made  a  sort  of  nen^ous 
rattling  noise  in  his  throat,  which 
I  attributed  to  the  queer  position 
in  which  he  was  sleeping.  An 
hour  passed  in  this  way,  and  I  was 
dropping  asleep  myself.  I  shut  up 
my  nook,  and  settled  myself  as  well 
as  I  could  on  my  couch,  when  a 
strange  sound  made  me  start.  I 
looked  at  the  Count.  His  eyes 
were  shut,  all  his  body  was  quiver- 
ing, and  his  half-open  lips  were 
murmuring  some  almost  inarticulate 
words : — 

"  Very  fresh !  .  .  .  very  white  I 
.  .  .  the  Professor  does  not  know 
what  he  is  talking  about  •  •  .  the 
horse  is  nothing  .  .  .  what  a  deli- 
cate morsel  1  .  .  ."  Then  he  began 
to  bite  savagely  at  the  cushion  on 
which  his  head  rested,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  gave  a  kind  of  roar 
that  woke  him  up. 

I  remained  perfectly  still  on  my 
sofa  and  pretended  to  sleep,  but  I 
watched  him  all  the  time.  He  sat  , 
up,  hibbed  his  eyes,  sighed  sadly, 
and  remained  for  nearly  an  hour  in 
the  same  position,  absorbed  ap- 
parently in  thought.  I  felt  very 
uncomfortable,  and  made  a  silent 
resolution  never  again  to  sleep  in 
the  same  room  with  the  Count. 
At  last,  however,  weariness  over- 
came anxiety;  and  when  morning 
stole  into  our  room,  we  were  both 
of  us  sound  asleep. 

VL 

Aptsb  breakfast  we    returned  to 
Medintiltas,  and  tbere,  having  found 
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Doctor  Froeber  alone,  I  told  him 
that  I  thought  the  Count  was  ill ; 
that  he  had  frightful  dreams ;  that 
in  all  probability  he  was  a  somnam- 
bulist, and  might  be  dangerous  in 
that  state. 

"  I  have  noticed  all  that/'  replied 
the  Doctor.  "  In  spite  of  his 
athletic  frame,  he  is  as  nervous 
as  a  pretty  woman.  Perhaps  he 
inherits  that  from  his  mother. 
By  the  way,  she  was  diabolically 
troublesome  this  morning.  ...  I 
don't  believe  in  your  stones  about 
women's  frights,  and  their  e£fect 
upon  unborn  children ;  but  what  I 
do  believe  is,  that  the  Countess  is 
mad,  and  that  madness  is  here- 
ditary in  the  blood." 

*;  But,"  said  I,  "  the  Count  is 
quite  sane.  His  mind  is  right.  He 
is  cultivated — much  more,  I  confess, 
than  I  could  have  believed.  He 
likes  reading " 

''Quite  so!  quito  so!  my  dear 
sir ;  but  he  is  queer  all  the  same. 
He  often  shuts  himself  up  for  days. 
He  wanders  about  at  night.  He 
reads  dreadful  books  —  Oerman 
metaphysics,  philological  works,  and 
Heaven  knows  what.  He  got 
another  box  of  them  from  Leipsig 
yesterday  even." 

I  remained  another  ten  days  at 
the  castle,  and  paid  a  second  visit 
to  Dowghielly,  but  he  did  not  sleep 
^  there.  As  on  the  first  occasion, 
Mile.  Jwinska  showed  herself 
frolicsome  and  snoilt;  but  she  ex- 
ercised a  kind  or  fascination  over 
the  Count,  and  I  felt  no  doubt  but 
that  he  was  in  love  with  her.  He 
knew  she  was  a  flirt,  and  frivolous, 
caring  only  for  amusement.  Often 
I  could  see  he  was  inwardly  dis- 
tressed to  feel  she  had  so  little 
sense,  and  yet  when  she  paid  him 
some  pretty  little  attention,  he  for- 
got everything ;  his  face  lighted  up 
and  reflected  nothing  but  pleasure. 
He  wanted  to  carry  me  ofi*  to 
Dowghielly  the  last  evening  before 
my  departure,  possibly  because  I 


talked  to  the  aunt  while  he  walked 
about  the  garden  with  the  niece;: 
but  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  and 
excused  myself  in  spite  of  all  his- 
efibrts  to  make  me  go  with  him. 
He  came  back  to  dinner,  though  he 
told  us  not  to  wait,  and  sat  down 
to  table  though  he  would  not  eat. 
All  the  time  the  meal  lasted  he  wa» 
gloomy  and  morose,  and  every  nov 
and  then  ho  frowned,  and  his  eyes 
shot  forth  a  sinister  expression. 
At  last,  when  the  Doctor  went  ofiT 
to  the  Countess,  the  Count  followed 
me  to  my  room,  and  told  me.all  that 
was  on  his  mind. 

"I  am  heartily  sorry  of  having 
left  you  to  go  and  see  that  little  fool, 
who  laughs  at  me,  and  only  cares 
for  new  faces.  Happily,  however,, 
everything  is  over  between  us.  I 
am  utterly  disgusted  with  her,  and 
will  never  see  her  again." 

He  walked  up  and  down  for  a 
while,  according  to  his  usual  habit, 
and  then  went  on : — 

**You  thought,  perhaps,  that  I 
was  in  love  with  her  ?  That's  what 
that  fool  of  a  Doctor  thinks.  No,  I 
never  loved  her.  Her  merry  face- 
amused  me.  I  liked  to  look  at 
her  white  skin — that  is  the  best 
thing  about  her,  her  skin.  She- 
has  certainly  not  an  atom  of  brains* 
I  never  looked  upon  her  as  anything 
but  a  pretty  doll,  nice  to  look  at 
when  one  was  tired,  and  had  not 
a  new  book  at  hand.  No  doubt 
she  is  beautiful.  Her  skin  is- 
wonderful!  The  blood  that  flows 
beneath  it.  Professor,  ought  to  be^ 
better  than  that  of  a  horse.  What 
do  you  think  P  " 

And  he  burst  out  laughing,  but 
the  laughter  was  not  good  to  hear. 

I  bid  him  good-bye  in  order  next 
morning  to  continue  my  researches 
in  the  north  of  the  palatinate. 

VII. 

Thebb  lasted  nearly  two  months^ 
and  I  can  safely  say  that  there  was 
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rcelj  a  village  in  Samogitia  ia 
which  I  did  not  stay,  and  collect 
some  documents.  After  spending 
a  week  at  Szawl^,  I  proposed 
embarking  at  Klaypeda  (the  port 
which  we  call  Memel)  in  order  to 
return  home,  when  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  Count 
Szemioth  by  one  of  his  grooms  : — 

"Dear  Professor, — Allow  me  to 
write  to  you  in  Oerroan.  I  should 
make  even  more  mistakes  in  Jmond, 
and  forfeit  your  good  opinion  alto- 
gether. I  do  not  know  whether 
yon  even  bare  such  a  thing ;  at  any 
rate,  the  news  I  am  about  to  dis- 
close will  not  do  much  to  increase 
it.  Without  further  preface,  I  am 
going  to  be  married,  and  you  can 
guess  to  whom.  Jupiter  laughs 
at  lovers'  vows;  so  does  Pirkuns, 
our  Samogitian  Jove.  And  I  am 
going  to  be  married  to  Mile. 
Julienne  Jwinska  the  8th  of  next 
month,  and  you  will  prove  yourself 
the  kindest  of  men  if  you  will  assist 
at  the  ceremony.  I  shall  entertain 
all  the  country  folk  of  Medintiltas 
and  the  neighbourhood  round  about, 
and  they  will  eat  several  oxen  and 
pigs  without  number;  and  when 
they  are  drunk  they  will  dance  in 
the  meadow,  to  the  right  of  the 
avenue,  you  remember.  Ton  will 
see  costumes  and  customs  worthy 
of  your  attention,  and  you  will  also 
confer  an  immense  pleasure  upon 
Julienne  and  myself.  I  will  add 
that  a  refusal  on  your  part  would 
throw  us  into  utter  confusion.  You 
know  I  belong  to  the  Evangelical 
Church,  and  so  does  my  betrothed ; 
well,  our  clergyman  lives  about 
thirty  leagues  off,  and  is  crippled 
with  gout,  so  I  have  venturea  to 
hope  you  would  officiate  in  his 
stead.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Pro- 
fessor, yours  very  sincerely, 

<<  Michel  SziifiOTn." 
At  the  end  of  the  letter,  a  very 


pretty  feminine  hand  wrote  a  post- 
script in  Jmond : — 

'^  I,  a  Lithuanian  muse,  write  in 
Jmond,  Michel  is  very  impudent  to 
dare  to  doubt  of  meeting  your  ap- 
proval. There  is  no  one  except 
myself  who  would  be  mad  enough 
to  fancy  such  a  fellow  as  he.  You 
will  see  on  the  8th  of  next 
month  a  bride  who  has  some  ehic 
about  her.  That  is  not  Jmond  ;  it 
is  French.  Don't  let  your  mind 
wander  during  the  ceremony." 

Neither  the  letter  nor  its  post- 
script pleased  me.  I  thought  both 
the  young  people  showed  unpardon- 
able levity  on  a  yery  solemn  occa- 
sion. Nevertheless,  how  could  I 
refuse  their  request  ?  I  confess, 
besides,  that  the  thing  itself  tempted 
me.  There  was  every  probability 
that  among  the  great  number  of 
gentlemen  who  would  assemble  at 
the  castle,  I  should  find  some  culti- 
vated persons  who  would  afford  me 
valuable  information.  My  Jmond 
glossary  was  very  full;  but  the 
exact  meaning  of  a  certain  number 
of  words  I  had  picked  up  from  the 
lips  of  rough  peasants  was  still 
wrapped  up  in  a  certain  obscurity. 
All  these  considerations  put  to- 
gether were  stt*ong  enough  to  in- 
duce me  to  consent  to  the  Count's 
request,  and  I  promised  him  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th  I  would 
be  at  Medintiltas.  How  much 
reason  I  had  to  repent  that  promise ! 

VIIL 

On  entering  the  avenue  of  the 
castle  I  saw  a  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  morning  dress,  grouped 
upon  the  hall-door  steps  or  wanoer- 
ing  about  the  alleys  of  the  park. 
The  courtyard  wns  full  of  peasants 
in  holiday  attire ;  and  on  every  side 
there  were  flowers,  and  garlands, 
and  flags,  and  festoons.  The  stew- 
ard showed  me  to  my  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  apologized  for  not 
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having  been  able  to  beepmj  old  quar- 
ters for  me.  My  new  room,  how- 
ever, was  very  nice ;  it  looked  out  on 
the  park,  and  was  underneath  the 
Count's  apartment.  I  dressed  in 
all  haste  for  the  ceremony,  aud  put 
on  my  clerical  garb,  but  neither  the 
Count  nor  his  bride  appeared.  The 
Count  had  gone  to  Dow^hielly  to 
fetch  her,  and  they  ought  to  have 
arrived  long  before,  but  a  bride's 
toilette  is  no  small  matter. 

It  was  past  twelve  o'clock  when  a 
flalvo  of  firearms  announced  the 
bride's  arrival,  and  soon  afterwards 
a  grand  carriage  entered  the  avenue 
drawn  by  four  splendid  horses.  By 
the  foam  that  covered  their  breasts 
it  was  ea^y  to  see  that  the  delay  was 
none  of  theirn.  There  was  no  one 
in  the  carriage  but  the  bride,  Mme. 
Dowghiello,  and  the  Count.  He  got 
out  first  and  gave  bis  arm  to  Mme. 
Dowghiello.  Mile.  Jwinska,  with  a 
movement  full  of  grace  and  girlish 
coquetry,  seemed  as  if  she  would 
hide  behind  her  shawl  to  escape 
from  the  curious  stare  that  met  her 
on  every  side.  Nevertheless,  she 
stood  up  straight  in  the  carriage, 
and  was  going  to  take  the  Count's 
hand,  when  the  wheelers,  frightened 
perhaps  at  the  shower  of  flowers 
which  the  peasants  sent  in  the 
bride's  direction,  or  possibly  because 
they  also  felt  the  strange  terror 
4  with  which  Count  Sz6mioth  inspired 
animals,  reared  and  snorted.  One 
of  the  carriage  wheels  struck  the 
edge  of  the  stone  steps,  and  for  a 
moment  an  accident  seemed  immi- 
nent. Mile.  Jwinska  gave  a  slight 
cry,  but  very  soon  every  one 
was  reassured.  The  Count,  seizing 
her  in  his  arms,  carried  her  to  the 
top  of  the  steps,  just  as  easily  as  if 
bhe  had  been  a  feather.  AVe  all 
applauded  his  skill  and  chivalrous 
gallantry.  The  peasants  hurrahed 
with  terrible  vigour,  and  the  bride, 
red  as  fire,  laughed  aud  trembled  at 
the  same  time.  The  Count  was  in 
no  hurry  to  lay  down  his  burdeoy 


and  seemed  to  exult  as  he  showed 
her  to  the  surrounding  crowd. 

All  of  a  sudden  a  tall  woman, 
pale,  thin,  her  clothes  in  disorder, 
ner  hair  dishevelled,  aud  all  her 
features  contracted  by  terror,  ap- 
peared at  the  top  of  the  steps  with- 
out any  one  knowing  where  she 
came  from. 

"  The  bear  !"  she  screamed  in  her 
thin  piercing  voice,  **the  bear! 
Guns — bring  guns — he  is  carrying 
off  a  woman  !  Shoot  him  I  Shoot 
him  ! " 

It  was  the  Countess.  The  arrival 
of  the  bride  had  brought  every  one 
on  to  the  steps,  or  into  the  yard,  or 
to  the  windows.  Even  the  women 
who  watched  the  poor  mad  woman 
forgot  their  charge.  She  escaped, 
and,  without  being  seen  by  any  one, 
had  made  her  way  into  our  midst. 
It  was  a  very  painful  scene.  Not- 
withstanding her  cries  and  her  re- 
sistance, she  had  to  be  carried  off. 
Many  of  the  guests  knew  nothing 
of  her  illness,  and  everything  had  to 
be  explained  to  them.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  low  whispering,  and 
every  face  was  saddened.  A  bad 
omen,  said  all  the  people  who  were 
superstitious,  and  these  are  a  large 
body  in  Lithuania. 

Nevertheless,  Mile.  Jwinska  asked 
five  minutes  to  arrange  her  dress 
and  put  on  her  bridal  veil,  an  opera- 
tion that  took  her  a  good  hour  to 
perform.  This  was  more  time  even 
than  was  needed  for  informing  the 
people,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
Countess's  illness,  of  its  nature  and 
cause. 

At  last  the  bride  appeared,  beau- 
tifully adorned,  and  glittering  with 
diamonds.  Her  auut  introduced 
her  to  all  the  guests ;  and  when  the 
time  came  for  making  a  move  to  the 
chapel,  to  my  amazement,  Mme. 
Dowghiello,  before  the  whole  com- 
pany, gave  her  niece  a  box  on  the 
ear,  and  this  smartly  enough  to 
make  people  who  did  not  see  it 
turn  round  their  head?.    The  blow. 
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howcTer,  was  received  with  the 
utmost  composure,  and  no  one 
seemed  in  the  least  surprised  at  it ; 
onij  a  man  dressed  in  black  wrote 
down  something  on  a  piece  of  paper 
be  had  brought  with  him,  and  seve- 
ral people  present  signed  it.  Not  till 
the  end  of  the  ceremonj  did  I  ob- 
tain any  explanation  of  the  enigma. 
Had  I  understood  it  sooner  I  should 
not  have  failed  to  raise  my  voice, 
with  all  the  authority  my  holy 
odling  could  give  it,  against  so 
hateful  a  practice,  the  sole  object  of 
vhieh  was  to  establish,  in  case  of  a 
divorce  at  any  future  time,  a  pre- 
tence that  the  marriage  had  only 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  com- 
pulsion exercised  upon  one  of  the 
contracting  parties. 

After  the  religious  ceremonial,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  speak  a  few 
words  to  the  young  couple,  doing 
my  best  to  let  them  see  the  full 
gravity  and  sacred  nature  of  the 
pledges  that  bound  them  together ; 
and  as  Mile.  Jwinska's  ill-judged 
postscript  to  the  Count's  letter  still 
weighed  on  my  mind,  I  took  occa- 
sion to  remind  her  that  she  was 
entering  upon  a  new  path,  and  one 
that  would  be  no  longer  begirt  with 
pleasure  and  youthful  joys,  but  full 
of  serious  responsibilities  and  grave 
trials.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this 
part  of  my  discourse  produced  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  bride,  as 
well  as  on  all  those  who  understood 
German. 

Salvos  of  firearms  and  shouts 
of  joy  greeted  the  procession  as  it 
emerged  from  the  chapel ;  and  then 
we  passed  into  the  dining-halL.  The 
entertainment  was  magnificent,  and 
every  one  was  hungry,  so  that  at  first 
nothing  was  beard  but  the  noise  of 
knives  and  forks.  Soon,  however, 
thanks  to  champagne  and  Hun- 
garian wines,  people  began  to  talk 
and  langh,  ana  even  to  shout.  The 
health  of  the  bride  was  drunk  with 
enthosiasm,  and  scarcely  had  the 
gaestf  resumed  their  seats  when  an 


old  pane  with  white  moustachios 
stood  up,  and  exclaimed  in  a  loud 
voice,  "  I  see  with  sorrow  that  our 
old  customs  are  dying  out.  Our 
forefathers  would  never  have  drunk 
that  toast  in  crystal  goblets.  We 
used  to  drink  it  in  the  bride's 
slipper,  or  rather,  in  her  boot,  for  in 
my  day  ladies  wore  red  morocco 
boots.  Let  us  show  that  we  are 
still  true  Lithuanians,  my  friends. 
And  you,  madame,  will  you  deign 
to  yield  me  your  slipper  ?" 

The  bride  coloured,  and  answered 
with  a  stifled  laugh,  "  Come  and 
take  it,  sir ;  I  »hall  not  return  the 
compliment  with  your  boot.*' 

The  pane  needed  no  second  bid- 
ding; he  went  down  on  his  knees 
gallantly,  and  drew  off  the  little 
white  satin  shoe  with  a  red  heel; 
then  filling  it  with  champagne, 
drank  so  quickly  and  adroitly  that 
not  more  than  half  the  wiue  ran 
over  his  clothes.  The  shoe  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  all  the  men 
drank  out  of  it,  but  not  without 
difficulty.  The  old  gentleman 
claimed  the  shoe  as  a  precious  relic, 
and  Mme.  Dowghiello  ordered  a 
maid  to  make  good  its  loss  to  her 
niece. 

This  toast  was  followed  by  many 
others,  and  soon  the  guests  became 
so  noisy  that  it  seemed  no  longer 
becoming  for  me  to  remain  with 
them.  1  escaped  from  table  with-  * 
out  any  one  noticing  my  departure, 
and  went  out  of  doors  to  breathe 
some  fresh  air;  but  there  again  I 
found  anything  but  an  edifying 
spectacle.  The  servants  and  pea- 
sants had  had  as  much  beer  and 
brandy  as  they  could  dnnk,  and 
most  of  them  were  already  drunk 
in  consequence.  There  had  also 
been  quarrels  and  broken  heads,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  here  and  there 
all  over  the  grass  the  drunkards  lay 
sprawling,  and  in  its  general  appear^ 
ance  the  place  somewhat  resembled 
a  battle-field.  I  might  have  been 
curious  to  get  a  close  view  of  some 
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of  the  popular  dances,  but  as  most 
of  them  were  performed  by  brazen- 
faced gipsies,  I  thought  it  would 
not  do  for  me  to  mix  myself  with 
sudi  a  throng.  I  accordingly  re- 
tired to  my  own  room  and  read  for 
some  time ;  then  undressing,  I  went 
to  bed,  and  soon  was  sound  asleep. 

When  I  awoke  the  castle  clock 
struck  three.  The  night  was  fine 
and  light,  although  the  moon  was  a 
little  clouded  by  a  thin  haze.  I 
tried  to  fall  asleep  again,  but  could 
not  succeed.  According  to  my 
usual  practice  on  such  occasions,  I 
set  about  getting  a  book  to  read, 
but  could  not  find  a  match.  I  got 
up,  and  was  feeling  my  way  cau- 
tiously about  the  room,  when  somo 
large  dense  object  passed  before  my 
window,  and  fell  with  a  heavy  noise 
into  the  garden.  My  firat  idea 
was  that  some  drunken  person  had 
fallen  out  of  a  window.  I  accord- 
ingly opened  mine  and  looked  out, 
but  could  see  nothing.  At  last  I 
succeeded  in  lighting  a  candle,  and 
haying  got  back  into  bed  I  studied 
my  glossary  till  tea  was  brought  to 
me  in  the  morning. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  I  went 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  I  saw 
a  good  many  heavy  eyes  and  washed- 
out  countenances,  and  learned  that 
the  entertainment  had  been  kept 
up  till  very  late  the  night  before. 
Neither  the  Count  nor  the  young 
Countess  had  yet  appeared,  and  at 
half-past  eleven  people  began  to 
complain,  fir^t  in  whispers,  but  scon 
pretty  loudly,  so  that  Doctor  Froe- 
ber  took  upon  himi*elf  to  send  the 
Count's!  valet  to  knock  at  his  mas- 
ter's door.  After  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  man  came  down- 
stairs, somewhat  ngitated,  and  told 
Ijoctor  Froeber  that  he  had  knocked 
more  than  a  dozen  times  without 
getting  any  answer.  Then  Mme. 
Dowghiello,  the  Doctor,  and  I  held 
consultation.  The  valet's  anxiety 
had  communicated  itself  to  me. 
"We   all    three   went  upotaira    to- 


gether, and  found  the  young  Coun- 
tess's maid  quite  bewildered,  and 
declaring  that  some  misfortune 
must  have  happened,  for  her  mis- 
tress's window  was  wide  open.  Then 
I  remembered,  with  terror,  the  heavy- 
body  that  I  had  seen  falling  before 
my  window.  We  knocked  loudly, 
but  got  no  answer.  At  last  the 
valet  brought  an  iron  bar  and  broke 
open  the  door  for  us.  No,  I  have 
no  strength  to  describe  the  horrid 
spectacle  that  met  our  eyes.  The 
young  Countess  was  stretched  dead 
on  her  bed,  covered  with  blood,  her 
face  dreadfully  torn,  and  her  throat 
cut  open.  The  Count  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen,  and  since  that  day  he 
has  never  been  heard  of. 

Doctor  Froeber  examined  the 
poor  young  woman's  terrible  wound. 

"It  is  not  a  steel  instrument," 

he  exclaimed,  '*  which  inflicted  that 

wound.     It  is  a  bite." 

•         •         •        •         • 

The  Professor  shut  up  his  book, 
and  looked  thoughtfully  into  the 
fire. 

"Is  the  story  finished?"  asked 
Adelaide. 

"  Yes ! "  replied  the  Professor,  in 
a  mournful  voice. 

"  But  why  did  you  call  it  Lokis  ?  " 
she  continued,  "not  one  of  the 
characters  has  that  name." 

*<  It  is  not  a  man's  name,"  said 
the  Professor.  "  Let  us  see  if  you 
know  what  lokis  means,  Theodore." 

*'  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea." 

"  If  you  had  studied  the  change 
of  Sanscrit  into  Lithuanian,  you 
would  have  recognized  in  lokis  the 
Sanscrit  arkcha  or  rikscha.  In  Lithu- 
anian lokis  is  the  animal  which  the 
Greeks  called  apieroc*  the  Eomans 
ursus,  and  the  Germans  bar.  Now 
you  can  see  the  meaning  of  mj 
motto : — 

Miszka  zn  Lokiu 
Abu  du  tokiu. 

"  You  know  that  in  the  story  of 
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fiejnardy  the  bear  is  called  damp 
JBrun.  Among  the  Slaves  he  la 
called  Michel,  Miazka  in  Lithu- 
anian; and  this  sumame  almost 
alvaja  takes  the  place  of  his 
generic  name,  lokis.  Thus,  the 
French  have   forgotten  their  neo- 


Latin  term  of  goupil  or  garpil  in 
substituting  that  of  renard,  I 
could  give  jou  many  other  similar 
examples." 

Bu^  Adelaide  remarked  that  it 
was  late,  so  we  said  good  night  and 
separated. 


EKaiilSH   GENTLEWOMEN  OP  THE  SEVEN- 

TEENTH  CBNTUEY. 


Tew  narratives  have  ever  been 
written  that  have  excited  so  much 
■admiration  and  provoked  so  much 
criticism  as  that  chapter  of  Macau- 
lay's  history  which  details  the  social 
state  of  England  from  the  year  1600 
to  the  accession  of  James  II.  I 
liave  neither  the  desire  nor  the 
ability  to  plunge  into  this  contro- 
versy. I  merely  wish,  in  this  paper, 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  life  of  an 
Eoglisb  gentlewoman  dnringthefirst 
4ialf  of  the  seventeenth  century — 
of  which,  it  appears  to  me.  Lord 
Macaulay  has  given  a  false  impres- 
sion. The  gentlewoman  who  was 
**  in  tastes  and  acquirements  below 
41  housekeeper  or  a  still-room  maid 
of  the  present  day,  who  stitched 
;aud  spun,  brewed  gooseberry  wine, 
-cured  marigolds,  and  made  the  crust 
for  the  venison  pasty"  • — this  de- 
scription, so  terse  and  epigrammatic, 
pleases  and   satisfies  the  indolent 


fancy  of  that  numerous  class  of 
readers  who  care  not  to  study  and 
form  their  own  opinions,  but  are 
content  to  take  them  at  second 
hand.  To  any  one  who  desires  to 
sift  the  truth,  and  does  not  put  his 
faith  implicitly  in  any  historian,  but 
compares  statements  carefully,  and 
then  draws  practical  conclusions, 
the  question  will  naturally  arise, 
was  the  gentlewoman  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  so  \'ulgar  and  illi-^ 
terate  as  represented  by  the  bril- 
liant but  liasty  critic?  Undoubtedly, 
the  chief  recommendations  of  a 
lady  at  that  period  were  "  religion, 
housewifery,  and  estate,"  and  she 
certainly  excelled  in  practical  use- 
fulness ;  yet  I  trust  I  shall  also  be 
able  to  show  that  she  lacked  neither 
•  the  graces  nor  the  tenderness  of  her 
sex — though  Laud  ungallantly  called 
them  ''  an  unquiet  and  troublesome 
generation."  t     To  form  a  wrong 


♦  "History  of  Bngland,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  163. 

t  Strafford's  "  Letters  and  Despatches,"  Vol  I.,  p.  133. 
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estimate  of  the  gentlewomen  of  tbis 
period  is  the  more  inexcuBable  as 
we  have  such  ample  materials  for 
forming  a  correct  one.  The  manor- 
houses  of  England  abound  in  such 
records,  which,  after  remaining  for 
generations  unknown  and  unread, 
have  been  dragged  into  the  glare  of 
daylight  hy  the  laudable  curiosity 
of  the  antiquarians  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

In  the  letters  of  Sir  George 
Badcliffe  (Strafford*s  friend)  there 
are  the  portraits  of  two  ladies — 
Badcliffe's  mother  and  his  wife-^ 
gentlewomen  living  in  the  quiet 
Yorkshire  manor-house,  a  useful, 
charitable,  somewhat  sombre  exist- 
ence. The  elder  sewed,  spun,  gar- 
dened, and  ministered  to  the  wants 
of  her  poorer  neighbours.  She  also 
read  much,  not  cookery  books,  but 
such  solid  reading  as  Biblical  com- 
mentaries, sermons,  Camden's  Bri- 
tannica,  and  Daniel's  poems — an 
admirable  assortment  of  divinity, 
history,  and  poetry.  Her  sisters 
and  her  daughters  shared  in  these 
literary  tastes,  and  with  books, 
needlework,  gardening,  and  their 
Yillage  charities  these  ladies  pos- 
sessed in  the  fullest  degree  all  the 
occupations  and  enjoyments  women 
should  crave  for.* 

The  younger  Mrs.  Sadclifie 
(Strafford's  cousin)  is  a  depressing 
,  study,  yet  she  certainly  does  not 
strike  the  reader  as  either  vulgar 
or  illiterate.  She  was  housewi^ly 
exceedingly,  and  much  more.  Dur- 
ing her  husband's  long  and  frequent 
sojourns  in  London  (for  he  was  a 
barrister)  she  managed  his  estate 
for  him,  cleverly  and  well.  Of  a 
nervous  temperament  in  those 
stormy  days,  she  was  much  cum- 
bered with  earthly  cares  and  anxie- 
ties, not  for  herself,   but  for  her 


husband    and    only   child.     Soreir 
trials  awaited  her  elder  years.     A» 
Boyalists,  her  husband  and  son  were- 
obliged  to  live  in  exile  and  penury 
on  the  Continent.    The  estate  in 
Yorkshire  was  confiscated  by  the 
Puritan  government,  and  out  of  ib 
a  wretched  pittance  was  doled  to- 
Mrs.  Badcliffe.    Even  this  she  was 
not  suffered  to  enjoy  in  quietness^ 
for  she  was  constantly  harassed  as 
a  '^  malignant,"  and  on  one  occasioa 
underwent  a  lengthened  imprison- 
ment.   Thus  lived  in  much  misery^ 
but    greater    patience,     Mistress 
Anne    BndcUffe,  until   death   ter- 
minated her  sufferings  in  the  fi%- 
ninth  year  of  her  age,  and  she  was 
then,  as  if  in  mockery  of  her  fate^ 
buried  in  "Westminster  Abbey  .t 

A  woman  of  kindred  virtues  was> 
Grace  Qrenvile,  wife  of  the  chival- 
rous Sir  Bevil  Grenvile,  addressed 
by  her  husband  as  his  "  best  friend.*^ 
Grace  was  a  very  lovely  character^ 
It  must  have  been  a  noble  woman 
and  a   perfect  wife  of  whom   her 
husband  could  write: — ^''She  hath 
ever  drawn  so  evenly  in  her  yoke- 
with  me,  as  she  hath  never  prest. 
before   or  hung   behind   me,  nor 
ever  opposed  or  resisted  my  will,, 
and  yet  truly  I  have  not  in  this  or 
anything  else  endeavoured  to  walk 
in  the  way  of  power  with  her  but 
of  reason,  and  though  her  love  wiU 
submit    to    either,  yet    truly  my 
respect  will  not  suffer  me  to  urge 
her  with  power,  unless  I  can  con- 
vince with  reason."  X    Ii^  ^^^  l^us- 
band's   various    manor-houses  she 
spent  her  married  life,  surrounded 
by  her  children  and  her  servants^ 
performing  earnestly  and  unosten- 
tatiously aH  the  duties  and  all  the 
gentle  charities  of  home.     Occa- 
sionally the  veil  that  hides  Grace 
Grenvile  from  us  is  lifted,  and  we* 


*  «  The  Life  and  Gorreipondenoe  of  Sir  Qwrg^  Badcliffe,*  edited  bj  Whitaker.    London^ 
1810. 


t  Ibid. 


t  ''life  of  Hampden,"  bj  Lord  Nugent. 
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atcb  as  in  a  mirror  ber  fair  linea- 
menta.  But  these  hurried  glimpses 
of  her  in  her  husband's  letters,  and 
in  those  of  his  friend,  Sir  John 
Eliot,^  do  not  satisfy  our  cariositr, 
and  only  awaken  a  fruitless  desire 
to  hear  and  see  more. 

The  first  two  wives  of  Strafford, 
Margaret     Clifford    and    Arabella 
Holies,  do   not  come  within    the 
soope  of  this  article,  for  they  were 
the  daughters   of   earls ;   and  the 
children  of  peers  in  that  age  com- 
monlj    received    a    higher,    wider 
education     than    the    children    of 
knights  and    squires,  and  Arabella 
Holies  was  edncated  under  the  per- 
sonal superintendence  of  her  father, 
the  Earl    of    Clare,  described  by 
contemporaries  as  ^Hhe  most  ex- 
actly accomplished    gentleman    in 
Christendom." t     Strafford's   third 
wife,  Elizabeth  Hhodes,  was  only 
the  daughter  of  a  Yorkshire  squire, 
and  her  marriage  to  a  Wentworth 
was  a  nine  days'  wonder  to  society 
in  that  age.     None  of  her  letters 
have  been  preserved,  but  a  sentence 
written  by  her  on  the  back  of  one 
of  her  husband's  letters  shows  suffi- 
ciently that  she  possessed,  at  least, 
one  accomplishment — delicate  and 
heautiful      penmanship^  —  which, 
judging  from  the  numerous  almost 
illegible    scrawls    that  have  come 
down  to  us  as  the  handwriting  of 
great  statesmen, §  was  not  common 
in  her  day.     She  studied  heraldry 
and  wrote  poetry,  but  of  this  latter 
talent  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  added 
that  Strafford  did  not  think  highly: 
**  Your  wits  lie  a  graver  way  than 
aorta  with  mating  of  verses."  ||     For 
Blizabeth  Bhodes  Strafford  aban* 
doned  a  more  brilliant  and  useful 
alliance  with  the  Lady  Lettice,  a 


daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cork,!*  and 
he  never  had  reason  to  regret  his 
choice.  Lady  Wentworth  was  a 
most  loving,  devoted  wife,  to  whom 
her  husband  was  everything,  and 
his  title  and  wealth  not  a  feather's 
weight  in  the  balance.  A  rarer 
virtue  was  her  tender  love  and  care 
of  her  husband's  motherless  children 
— an  affection  that  sprang  from  a 
higher  and  purer  source  than  thau 
of  instinct.  Her  love,  half  awe^ 
half  adoration,  and  her  naive  sim- 
plicity,  charmed  and  amused  her 
husband.  Her  tender  pity  to  the 
Irish  tempered  somewhat  iier  hus- 
band's severity,  as  a  silvery  summer 
cloud  soflbens  the  too  penetrating; 
light  of  the  sun.  Her  fears  foe 
Strafford's  health,  his  safety— leat 
he  should  cross  the  Channel  in  the 
autumn  gales — lest  the  Irish  should 
worry  him— these  things  absorbeil 
her  thoughts.  She  secretly  won- 
dered why  all  the  world  should  not 
fall  down  and  worship  her  hero, 
and  regarded  the  world  half  with 
pity  and  half  with  scorn  because  it 
could  not.** 

Lucius  Carey,  Lord  Falkland  ^ 
resembled  Strafford  in  one  respect, 
and  in  one  only :  he  married  beneath 
him — much  against  the  wishes  of 
his  friends.  His  wife  was  only  a 
simple  gentlewoman — her  name  was 
Lettice  Morison.  Though  beneath 
her  accomplished  husband  in  rank, 
she  was  in  all  other  respects  his 
equal.  Clarendon  says  she  was 
**  a  lady  of  most  extraordinary  wit 
and  judgment,  and  of  the  most 
signal  virtue  and  exemplary  life. ft 
She  was  an  adoring  mother,  and 
her  boundless  generosity  to  her 
children's  attendants  somewhat 
crippled  her  husband's  estate,  which 


•  "  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot,"  by  J.  Forrter,  Vol.  II. 

t  **  BLographia  Britanniea,*' Vol.  IV.,  p.  2643. 

X  "  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,"  bj  J.  Fonter,  Vol  II.,  p.  278,  note. 

I  '*  Diary  of  Sir  Symonds  D'Bwes.*'  '<  Life  of  Sir  John  Bliot,"  by  J.  Fonter. 

j  "  Idfe  of  Strafford,"  by  Elizabeth  Cooper,  Vol  II. 

t  •*  Strafford  Letters,"  Vol  I.,  p.  74. 

**  "Life  of  Strafford/'  by  Blizabeth  Cooper. 

ft  "life  of  Clarendon,"  Vol  I.,  p.  40. 
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for  his  rank  va?  not  large.  On 
one  occasion  a  friend  was  dissuading 
her  from  making  some  particularly 
unreasonable  Irequest  for  one  of 
these  servants ;  Lady  Falkland  lis- 
tened patiently  to  his  arguments, 
and  then  naively  observed,  "  I  war- 
rant you  for  all  thip,  I  will  obtain 
it  of  my  lord ;  it  will  cost  me  but 
the  expense  of  a  few  tears,^^  • 

Left  a  widow  at  an  early  age,  she 
devoted  her  life  "henceforth  to  pious 
duties,  the  education  of  her  children, 
and  works  of  charity.  She  con- 
stantly visited  her  poorer  neigh- 
bours in  their  cottages,  when  she 
read  to  them  whilst  they  spun,  t 
^o  she  passed  a  long  life,  a  discon- 
solate widow  and  the  most  devout, 
pious,  and  virtuous  lady  of  the  time 
«he  lived  in.;}; 

Equal  to  any  of  those  already 
mentioned  in  domestic  virtues,  but 
of  a  firmer,  bolder  character,  was 
Alice  Osborne,  Mrs.  Wandesforde. 
Her  husband  was  a  needy  York- 
shire squire,  who,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  married  an  heir- 
oss.  Alice  had  a  marked  character, 
an  inflexible  will,  and  was  patient, 
pious,  clever,  and  slightly  dogmatic. 
Beneath  her  sway,  poor,  weak, 
virtuous  Christopher  Wandesforde 
speedily  succumbed ;  and  under  the 
just  but  iron  rule  of  his  wife  the 
old  manor  and  estate  of  Kirkling- 
ton  throve  exceedingly.  Punctual 
and  rigid,  "  she  looked  well  to  the 
ways  of  her  household,  and  ate  not 
the  bread  of  idleness."  The  brain 
and  soul  of  that  well-ordered,  grim 
household  was  Alice  Wandesforde. 
Nor  was  she  ungenerous  or  un- 
charitable. To  the  poor  she  ren- 
dered valuable  assistance  —  help 
practical  and  bard  certainly,  and 
with  no  emotional  feminine  tender- 


ness. To  her  husband's  relatives 
she  was  just  and  even  generous; 
but  of  all  the  membertf  of  the 
human  race  (hereetf,e]y^ptcd)  good 
Mistress  Alice  was -somewhat  dis- 
trustful. 8he  wrote  many  prayers 
and  meditations.  Her  piety  was  of 
the  stem,  introspective  type  of  the 
Puritans,  and  yet  perhaps,  after  all. 
Mistress  Alice  was  better  than  her 
creed.§ 

The  daughter  of  this  excellent 
matron  inherited  her  mother's  piety 
and  good  sense  ;  but  tender,  loving, 
childlike  in  faith  and  life  was  gentle 
Mrs.  Alice  Thornton.  Her  lot  was 
cast  in  the  dark  and  evil  times  of 
the  civil  wars.  Her  home  was  a 
sorrowful  one — poverty,  the  cold- 
ness of  friends,  a  foolish  husband, 
a  flock  of  sickly  children,  and  her 
own  constant  ill-health.  For  one 
who  bad  been  a  beauty  during  her 
maidenhood,  these  were  not  sunny 
surroundings ;  but  sorrow  and  care 
had  no  power  to  stain  a  soul  so 
pure  and  guileless  as  that  of  Alice 
Thornton.  Though  her  autobio- 
graphy contains  few  events,  except 
the  sorrowful  chronicle  of  many 
deaths,  constant  poverty,  and  her 
own  ill-health,  yet  throughout  the 
narrative  breathes  a  spirit  of  cheer- 
ful piety,  a  love  of  all  things  human 
and  divine,  and  patient  resignation 
to  lier  hard  fate. ||  As  to  the  literary 
merits  of  the  autobiography,  they 
are  not  great;  but  it  is  at  least 
as  well  written  as  it  would  be  by 
ninety-nine  out  a  hundred  English 
gentlewomen  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

One  more  instance  must  close 
this  hurried  sketch.  A  Puritan  was 
Margaret  Tyndale,  wife  of  John 
Winthrop,  the  founder  of  the 
New  England  colony.  Tender  piety 


*  ''Aubrey's  Minntes  of  Lires." 

t  '*  Ghnuiger's  Biographical  History." 

t  "  AtheDSB  Oxonienses,"  by  Anthony  Wood. 

§  '*  Memoirs  of  the  Right  Hon.  Christopher  Wandesford,"  by  Thomas  Oomber,  LL.D. 

il  '*  Life  of  Mrs.  Alice  Thomtcn,"  puhliiiied  by  tlie  Surtecs  Society. 
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marked  all  Margarets  thoughts, 
word;*,  and  deeds.  Not  the  stern 
introspective  religion  of  Alice  Wan- 
desforde,  but  a  love  of  G-od,  that 
spread  as  naturallj  as  the  sunshine 
and  the  dew  doea  to  all  living 
creatures.  A  loving  wife,  a  kind 
mother,  a  tender  stepmother,  a 
geutle  mistress,  her  letters  reflect 
all  her  tender,  brave,  hopeful  spirit, 
giving  (what,  unfortunately,  all 
letters  do  not  give)  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  writer's  mind.  As  for  the 
orthography,  that  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  a  lost  art,  every 
one  spelled  as  seemed  good  in  his 
or  her  own  eyes,  in  the  dark  age 
when,  as  yet,  dictionaries  were  not. 
In  all  her  huisband's  trials  in  his 
oirn  land/  and  through  the  long 
years  of  his  self-imposed  exile, 
Margaret  Winthrop  was  the  good 
angel  of  his  life ;  and  when  she  died 
she  well  merited  her  husband's 
eulogium  :  "  A  woman  of  singular 
▼irtue,  prudence,  modesty,  and 
piety,  and  specially  beloved  and 
honoured  of  all  the  country."  * 

With  Margaret  Winthrop  I  close 
this  slight  record  of  women's  lives 
two  centuries  ago.  Gentlewomen 
in  the  seventeenth  century  were 
certainly  not  as  learned  as  the 
ladies  of  the  sixteenth  ;  but  neither 


are  gentlewomen  of  the  nineteenth. 
As  to  what  girls  commonly  were 
taught  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
we  are  told  by  Lady  Halkett,t  they 
learned  to  write,  to  read,  to  dance, 
to  speak  French,  to  play  on  the 
lute  and  on  the  virginals,  and  to 
execute  all  manner  of  needlework, 
and  above  all  they  cultivated  those 
lovely  graces  of  womanhood — piety, 
obedience,  industry,  patience.  The 
women  of  that  age  lived  in  the 
seclusion  and  modest  quietness  that 
best  befits  their  sex.  Domestic  life 
was  their  sphere,  and  in  the  old 
moated  granges  and  secluded  manor- 
houses  they  led  lives  as  removed 
from  the  glare  and  the  bustle  of  the 
world  as  nuns  in  a  convent. 

I  have  gathered  these  stories  in 
the  silent,  seldom-trodden  bye- 
paths  of  history.  Gulled  thus  out  of 
obscurity,  they  may,  like  a  tuft  of 
violets  pulled  in  the  greenwood, 
please  by  tbeir  modest  beauty  an 
eye  wearied  with  the  flaunting 
brightness  of  more  gaudy  blossoms. 
If  they  succeed  in  thus  instructing 
my  readers,  I  shall  not  have  gathered 
them  in  vain,  since  all  that  tends 
to  exalt  and  ennoble  women  in  any 
age,  in  any  clime,  is  part  of  the 
poetry  of  the  world. 


*  "  Life  and  LettArs  of  Jobn  'Wintbrop,"  bj  Robert  G.  Winthrop. 

t  *' Autobiographj  of  Anne  Murray,  Lady  Halkett^"  pablished  by  the  Camden  Society.  , 
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STUDIES  IN   SCOTTISH  LITERATUEE. 


No.  L' 


SIR   DAVID    LTNDSAT. 


Song  writers  were  comparatively,  if 
not  entirely,  unknown  in  Scotland 
at  the  time  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay. 
The  Scottish  poets  who  preceded 
him  were  destitute  of  the  lyric  im- 
pulse; and  we  may  search  the 
works  of  Henryson,  Douglas,  and 
Dunhar  in  vain  for  a  song.  Such 
popular  effusions  were  first  written 
when  the  populace  hegan  to  attract 
notice,  and  for  a  lengthened  period 
there  was  an  insurmountable  barrier 
between  the  poets  and  the  people 
in  education  and  position.  It  was 
only  on  the  appearance  of  Bums 
that  the  poets  were  not  confined  to 
the  learned,  her  ministers,  teachers, 
Court  retainers,  whose  poetry  bears 
unmistakable  marks  of  their  pro- 
fessions. With  the  exception  of 
Dunbar  and  Lyndsay,  they  possessed 
no  divine  inspiration.  Their  poems 
*  are  simply  beautiful  and  truthful 
sketches  of  the  manners  of  the 
time  in  rhyme,  and  but  occasionally 
do  they  rise  into  the  realms  of 
poetxy  proper.  Their  verses  con- 
tain little  heat  to  warm  one*s  feel- 
ings, and  a  living  poet  could  hardly 
tune  his  lyre  from  their  stiff,  cold 
melody.  The  smallness  of  the 
nation  contracted  their  genius,  and 
to  contrast  them  with  Chaucer  and 
Spenser  would  be  to  make  painfully 
evident  the  absence  of  their  surging 
melody  and  sweeping  fulness.  A 
stray  ballad  or  a  coarse  humorous 
ditty  nearly  comprised  the  popular 


poems  that  floated  about.  For  a 
very  considerable  period  the  clergy 
looked  upon  minstrelsy  as  clandes- 
tine, it  being  more  coarse  than 
elevating.  Until  Burns  appeared, 
the  people  had  not  made  their  own 
songs;  thereafter  they  became  in- 
tensely lyrical,  charged  with  deep 
human  interest.  The  gush  of  new 
song  was  long  in  travelling  north- 
wards ;  but  when  it  came  it  flooded 
the  land.  Eough  voices  were  tuned 
to  sweetest  song.  Weird  ballads, 
the  legacies  of  centuries,  corrupted 
and  mangled,  were  thrown  aside  for 
thrilling  lyrics,  f  There  then  quickly 
sprang  up  many  passionate  poets 
from  the  ranks  of  the  people — from 
the  shepherds  on  the  hills,  the 
ploughmen  on  the  doles,  the  arti- 
zans  in  the  towns.  It  was  the 
advent  of  a  new  school,  which 
through  all  its  subsequent  windings 
and  eddyings  yet  bears  most  pro- 
minently its  leading  original  fea- 
tures given  by  Burns.  They  sing 
for  the  love  of  singing,  as  the  old 
poets  sung  for  the  love  of  writing. 
Burns  was  the  first  peasant  poet 
that  caught  the  attention  of  the 
nation. 

The  works  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay 
were,  many  years  ago,  to  be  found 
in  nearly  evexy  house  in  Scot- 
land, and  they  were  read  in  the 
schools  as  class-books  ;  now  his 
name  is  fast  fading  into  shadowy 
tradition,  his  power  is    gone  for 
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€Ter;  but  his  poems  are  of  con- 
siderable beauty  and  interest.     He 
stood  between  the  two  great  eras 
of  Scottish  Hfe,  a  connecting  link 
between  ancient  and  modem  his- 
toij.     He  %yas  an   early  advocate 
of  mild  reform ;  and  although  his 
writings     were    unmistakable    at- 
tempts to  expose  the  abuses  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  it  nowhere  ap- 
pears that  he    renounced  his  ad- 
herence to  the  Church.    His  works 
prepared  the  way,  in  a  very  great 
measure,  for  the  Reformers.     He 
was  romantic  and  gay  after  a  fashion 
of  his  own.   He  observed  characters, 
noted  their  difference,  studied  their 
similarities,  and   evinced  an   apti- 
tude for  seeing  beneath  the  surface. 
After  the  lapse  of  four  centuries, 
his  poems   are  yet  individualized 
and  typical.     He  has  given  us  a 
good  gallery  of  pictures,  but  the 
artist  was  only  a  medium  colourist. 
Of  that  period  we  have  many 
writers,  yet  in  truth  we  have  little 
substantial  information  of  the  real 
manners  and  lives  of  the  people  and 
state  of  the  country.    The  lights 
that  then   shone    only  lit  up  odd 
comers  and  retired  nooks.    From 
veiy  foggy  outlines  and  misty  views 
the  spirit  of  romance  has  drawn 
many  fantastic  sketches,  notable  for 
their  poetic  beauties  on    the  one 
hand,  and  their  utter  want  of  truth 
on  the  other.    Until  the  brightness 
•f  the  Reformation  dawned,  Scot- 
land   was    as    one    dark   morass. 
Prior  to  that  event,  and  notwith- 
standing some  valuable  researches, 
the  Scottish  historians  present  to 
ns  the  merest  skeletons  of  the  real 
history.    The  time  has  too  far  gone 
for  life  to  be  infused  into  these  diry 
records  ;  the  rust  of  ages  has  eaten 
awav  the  heart  and  core  of  steel, 
*nd  no  substance  exists.    Many  of 
the  coai-sest  features  are  most  pro- 
minent, as  the  walls  of  a  burnt 
^aiJdiffg.     The   vices  and  follies, 
tbe  chiralry  and  martial  spirit,  are 
to  05  chieBv  familiar.  The  time  was 


harsh,  and  the  poetry  was  coarse ; 
generous  feelings   prompted    base 
actions ;  noble  sentiments  lay  along- 
side selfish  desires.      Man  stands 
out  from   the  midst  of   this   sur- 
rounding mist  and  mire  as  encased 
in  a  steel  cuirass,  his  visage  con- 
cealed from  mortal  ken.     Nations, 
as  well  as   individuals,  were  then 
engaged  in  self-preservation.    Scot- 
land was  struggling  hard  against 
its  southern  neighbour  to  keep  in 
its  own  life-blood.      Over  its  rough 
heather  hills,  in  its  stretching  vales, 
on  its  storm-beaten,  rocky  shores, 
along    its    moody,  wooded   lochs, 
were  scattered    monasteries,  nun- 
neries,  chapels,    and    occasionally 
magnificent  cathedrals.     In  remote 
districts  priests  were  spreading  the 
faith.    Their  legends  and  traditions 
are  still  being  cast  up  to  light  by 
the  industrious  students  as   they 
dig  in  this  old  ground.    Learning 
and  the  art  of  war  were  greatly 
cultivated ;    soldiers    and    priests 
formed  the  rulers  of   the  nation, 
and  commerce  languished,  not  being 
encouraged.    The  bishop  was  the 
patron  and  the  head,  as  well  as  the 
founder,  of  the  Universities. 

But  alongside  such  rugged,  stern 
facts  as  these,  we  meet  sometimes 
with  glimpses  of  real  life,  which, 
were  we  to  follow  to  the  extent  they 
often  point,  we  would  be  following 
will-o'-the-wisps,  which  would  land 
ns  into  a  miry  bog.  It  would 
no  doubt  be  a  matter  of  wonder 
were  the  poetry  of  the  period  not 
to  breathe,  however  faintly,  the 
spirit  which  animated  that  age. 
The  sad  and  gloomy  verses  portray 
the  sad  and  gloomy  times.  The 
coarse,  riotous  poems  depict  to  a 
nicety  the  age  of  pleasure  and 
corrupt  living.  The  poems  are 
veritable  chronicles,  authentic  re- 
cords. "  The  scholastic  system," 
says  M.  Taine,  "  had  enthroned  the 
dead  letter,  and  peopled  the  world 
with  dead  understandings.*'  While 
England,  about  the  same  period,  had 
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Strolling  players,  holiday  pageants, 
May-poles,  and  Christmas  festivities, 
Scotland  had  only  occasional  fairs 
and  trysts.  To  theatrical  repre- 
sentations it  did  not  even  then  take- 
kindly. 

The  ruins  of  Linlithgow  Palace, 
grim  and  grey  alongside  the  loch, 
are  associated  with  oar  thoughts  of 
that  period.  The  roofless  halls,  the 
decaying  walls,  the  empty  square, 
the  exquisite  masonry,  are  all  as 
annotations  of  our  Scotch  poems. 
Their  power  and  life  have  long  ago 
departed.  The  poems  and  the 
ruins  are  closely  associated  ;  the 
one  recalls  the  other.  Yet  what  a 
space  is  between  them  and  us! 
The  vivifying  imagination  of  a  poet 
or  a  novelist  can  alone  bridge  over 
that  chasm.  The  long  arms  of 
many  years  have  fallen  since  then, 
and  the  darkness  of  night  still 
envelops  Lyndsay's  life;  and  one 
has  to  be  cautious  and  slow  in 
movements  as  he  gropes  in  the 
dark  through  the  once-tenanted 
halls,  but  now  deserted,  ruinous 
walls. 

Lyndsay's  life  is  enshrouded  in 
vagueness.  His  own  verses  give 
US  fuller  glimpses  of  the  man  than 
are  anywhere  to  be  found.  Little 
or  no  importance  is  attached  to  his 
life ;  all  the  interest  revolves  round 
his  writings.  It  is  not  exactly 
known  where  he  was  bom,  or  where 
he  died;  but  it  would  seem  his 
birthplace  is  Garmylton,  now  Gar- 
leton,  about  two  miles  north  of 
Haddington.  There  yet  remain  in 
ruins  the  walls  of  a  castellated 
manor-house  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, surrounded  by  a  large  farm 
steading.  The  place  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hill,  in  the  midst  of 
fertile,  well-cultivated  land.  About 
a  mile  eastward,  on  the  open  plain, 
is  the  village  of  Athelstaneford, 
which  in  a  later  period  possessed 
two  minister  poets,  Blair  and  Home, 
whose  poems  form  part  of  the 
Scottish  classics.    Across  the  Firth 


of  Forth  is  seen  the  coast  of  Fife, 
with  teeming  landscape    and    far- 
stretching  hills  and  pleasant  towns 
lying  along    its  shores.      In  this 
ancestral  home  he  passed  his  child- 
hood and  youth,   with   daily  rides 
or  walks  to  the  grammar-school  in 
the  ancient  burgh,  lying  in  Tyne 
Valley,  where  he  received  his  early 
education.     Within  si^ht  there  was 
the    metropolis,   partly    concealed 
behind    Arthur's    Seat,    with    the 
king,   nobles,  and    gentry  of    the 
land   clustering    round   the    royal 
Court  at  flolyrood,  to  which,  doubt- 
less, the  ripening  youth  cast  linger- 
ing  looks.     His  name    is    found 
among  the  incorporated  students  of 
St.  Salvador's  College,  St.  Andrews, 
for  the  year  1508  or  1509,  and  by 
a  strange  coincidence  the  following^ 
name   on   the  register  is  that   of 
David    Betone,  the    future    Arch- 
bishop and  Cardinal.     Several  late 
writers,  from  allusions  and  refer- 
ences   in    Lyndsay  8    works,  have* 
arrived  at    the    unwarranted  con- 
clusion   that    he  had  visited    the- 
Continent,  but  the  truth  is  that 
nothing  is    known  of  his  youth. 
No  great  interest  seems  to   have 
centred  round  him  at  any  time,  and 
our  records  and  private  papers  con- 
tain no  insight  into  his  youthful 
days.     The  historian  or  biographer 
cannot  invent  statements,  but  each 
one's  imagination  can  fill  in  the 
outline  of  'the  picture  as  may  seem, 
to  him  appropriate. 

From  out  this  vagueness  he  ap- 
pears in  1511,  having  reached  the 
position  he  occupied  until  his  latter 
end.  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland 
was  then  in  his  fame.  While  he 
promoted  all  industries  and  public 
enterprise,  he  held  out  a  helping 
hand  to  eveiything  connected  with 
art  and  literature.  Around  him 
gathered  a  motley  group ;  pei*son& 
of  talent  crowded  about  him.  His. 
jovial  disposition,  easily  approached 
and  socially  inclined,  attracted  story, 
relaters,  stage-players,  buffoons,  and 
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jesters,  and  men  of  like  free-ancU 
easy  manners  and  vagabondish  life 
and  thought,  who  could  chase  the 
dull  cares  and  depressing  tempera- 
ture from  the  mind  of  a  sovereign. 
Then,  as  now,  the  Court  had  to 
hare  its  amusements ;  then  the 
amusers  were  attached  to  the 
Court.  A  jester  was  as  indis- 
pensable as  a  private  secretary— 
perhaps  more  so,  because  of  the 
great  scarci^  of  public  amuse- 
ments in  the  cold,  grey,  Scottish 
capitaL  The  Court  had  to  be 
amused  occasionally  of  an  evening, 
afler  severe  intrigues  and  counter- 
feits. In  this  service  of  a  hybrid 
tale-teller  and  stage-player  Lyndsay 
entered,  and  was  in  his  humour. 
Sums  were  expended  by  the  Court 
to  purchase  suits  of  blue  and  yellow 
taffetas  for  play-coats  to  the  poet. 

The  following  year,  1513,  he  was 
the  witness  of  a  remarkable  scene 
in  the  church  of  Linlithgow.  It 
was  immediately  before  the  Battle 
of  Modden,  when  the  King  rashly 
resolved  to  invade  the  north  of 
England.  The  following  graphic 
seucences  from  Pitscottie's  History 
have  been  often  quoted ;  but  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  apparition 
was  a  scheme  devised  by  the  Queen 
for  the  purpose  of  working  upon 
the  King*s  superstitious  feelings  :— 

"  The  King  came  to  Lithgow,  where 

he  happened  to  be  for  the  time  at  the 

Coonsdl,    verie    sad     and    dolorous, 

makeand  his  devotion  to  God  to  send 

him  good  chance  and  fortune  in  his 

voyage.   In  this  mean  time,  there  came 

ane  man,  clad  in  ane  blew  gowns,  in 

at  the  Kirk  doores,  and  belted  about 

him  in  ane  roll  of  linning  cloth,  ane 

pair  of  brotikins  on  his  feet,  to  the 

great  of  his  legs,  with  all  other  hose 

and  clothis  conforme  thereto;  but  he 

had  nothing  on  his  head,  but  syde  red 

yellow  haire  behind,  and  on  his  lialffets, 

which  went  down  to  his  shoulders,  but 

his  forehead  was  beld  and  bair.     He 

teemed  to   he  a  man  of  two  and  fiftie 

jeeiw,  with  ane  great  pyke-staffe  in  Ijis 

tmd,  and  came  first  forward  among 


the  Lords,  cryand  and  spearand  for  the 
King,  sayand  *  he  desired  to  speak  with 
him.'  While  at  the  last,  he  came 
where  the  King  was  sitting  in  the  desk 
at  his  prayers ;  but  when  he  saw  the 
King,  he  made  him  little  reverence  or 
salutation,  but  leaned  downe  grovell- 
ings  on  the  dask  before  him,  and  said 
to  him  in  tliis  manner,  as  after 
follows: — '  Sir  King,  my  Mother  hatli 
sent  me  to  you  desiring  you  not  to 
passe  at  this  time,  ^vherc  thou  art 
purposed ;  for  if  thou  does,  thou  wilt 
not  fair  well  in  tliy  journey,  nor  none 
that  passeth  with  thee.  Further,  she 
bade  ye  melle  with  no  woman,  nor  nse 
their  Counsell,  nor  let  them  touch  thy 
body,  nor  thou  theirs ;  for,  and  then 
do  it,  thou  wilt  be  confounded  and 
brought  to  shame.' 

"  Be  this  man  had  spoken  thir  words 
nnto  the  King's  Grace,  the  Even-song 
was  neere  done,  and  the  King  paused 
on  tldr  words,  studying  to  give  him  an 
answer ;  but,  in  the  meane  time,  before- 
the  King's  eyes,  and  in  presence  of  all 
the  Lords  that  were  about  him  for  the 
tune,  this  man  vanished  away,  and 
could  no  wayes  be  scene  nor  compre- 
hended, but  vanished  away  as  he  had 
bene  ane  blink  of  the  sunne,  or  ane  whiss 
of  the  whirlwind,  and  could  no  more 
be  scene.  I  heard  say,  Sir  David  Lind- 
say, Lion  Herald,  and  John  English,, 
the  marshall,  who  were  at  that  time 
young  men,  and  speciall  servants  to  the 
icing's  Grace,  were  standand  presentlie 
besyd  the  King,  who  tliought  to  have 
layd  hands  on  this  man,  that  they 
mi^ht  have  speared  further  tydings  at 
him :  but  all  for  nought ;  they  could  not 
touch  him,  for  he  vanished  away  be- 
twixt them  and  was  no  more  scene." 

Buchanan  gives  a  similar  ac- 
count, and  states  that  had  he  not 
received  it  from  Lyndsay,  "  a  man 
of  unsuspected  probity  and  veracity, 
attached  to  literature,  and  during 
life  invariably  opposed  to  false- 
hood," he  would  have  accounted  it 
a  commonly  reported  fable.  The 
cuiious  reader  will  find  this  inci- 
dent also  related  in  the  fourth 
canto  of  "Marmion." 

Erom  1513  to  1522  he  had 
charge  of  the  young  prince,  being 
his  constant  companion,  sometimes 
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styled  tlie"King;s  mnister  usher*' 
and  **  Kingis  master  of  houshald,** 
at  the  salaiy  of  £40.    Lyndsay  pos- 
sessed considerable  common  sense, 
and    had    a    great    detestation   of 
abuses-;  enjoyed  a  healtlty,  vigor- 
ous mind,  and  a  free,  outspoken, 
tongue.     Influenced  by  no   preju- 
dices,  his  counsels  were  unbiased 
and  honest.     This  was    probably 
the  happiest  period  of  both  their 
lives.      Gawin    Dunbar    was    the 
King's  chief   instructor,    but    the 
poet  in  his  tender  years  of  infancy 
60  endeared  himself  to  the  King 
that  the  first  words,  he  could  say 
were  "  Pa,  Da,  Lyn."  His  principal 
occupation  was  that  of  amusing  the 
King  with  ancient  stories   of  ro- 
mance and  war,  of  old  and  myste- 
rious prophecies,  of  Scottish  fables 
and  horrors.      These    he  had    to 
diversify  with  scenes  of  merriment 
and  mimicry,  with  playing  tunes 
upon  the  lute,  and  dressing  him- 
self in  such  fantastic  disguises  as 
to  excite  the  interest  of  the  boy's 
fancy.    His  amusement  was  calcu- 
lated to  leave  deeper  impressions 
than  those  of  a  passing  hour — ^it 
was  directed  towsjrds  the  improve- 
ment of  his  pupil's  character  as  a 
man  and  a  sovereign,  and  through 
him  Uiat  of  the  country.    To  quote 
his  own  words, — 


tt 


For  how  should  princes  govern  gret 
regionis 

Thnt  cannot  duly  guide  their  awin  per- 
sonis?" 


All  his  various  amusements  he  re- 
called in  his  interesting  poem  "  The 
Dreme," — 

'^  When  thou  was  young  I  bore  thee  in 
my  arm 
Full  tenderly,  till  thou  begonth  to 
gang; 
And  in  thy  bed  oft  happit  thee  full 
warm 
With  lute  in  hand  syne  sweitlie  to 

thee  sang; 
Sometime  in  dancing  fiercely  I  flaug, 


And  sometime  playiog  farces  on  tlie 

floor, 
And  sometime  on  my  office  tnking  care. 
And  sometime  like  aue  fiend  trons- 

figurate, 
And  sometime  like  the  griesly  ghaist 

of  Guy, 
In  divers  forms  oft  times  disfigorate." 

Elsewhere  he  tells  us  that  he  lay 
**  nichtly  by  the  Kingis  cheek/*  and 
bore  him  on  his  back  *'  as  ane  chap- 
man bears  his  pack."  Some  ten 
or  twelve  vears  of  his  life  thus 
pleasantly  'passed.  During  the 
King's  minority  political  changes 
of  various  kinds  occurred  through 
the  intrigues  of  the  Dowager  Queen. 
Boldly  did  Lyndsay  complain  of  the 
new  rulers  in  their  rage  *•  lyk  wit- 
less fuiles/'  impradently  taking  the 
prince  from  the  school,  or  as  he 
plainly  said, — 

**  We  thynk  them  very  nataral  fools 
That   learned    ooir    mekle   at   the 
schools." 

His  occupation  was  gone,  and,  for 
the  poet's  more  lasting  reputation, 
he  retu'ed  from  the  court  to  his 
residence  at  Garleton.  There  he 
devoted  his  leisure  to  literary  pur- 
suits, meditated  over  the  scenes 
and  changes  he  had  witnessed,  and 
threw  his  thoughts  into  graphic 
verse.  It  was  not  until  he  reached 
the  ripe  years  of  thirty-seven  that 
he  first  ventured  to  publish.  His 
retirement  was  soon  broken  in 
upon. 

When  the  young  King  escaped 
from  Falkland  Palace,  and  freed 
himself  of  the  restraint  imposed  by 
several  nobles,  and  became  his  own 
master,  he  conferred  on  Lyndsay 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  re- 
instated him  in  his  position  at 
Court.  Lyndsay  now  became  Lyon 
King  of  Arms,  an  appointment 
which  brought  him  into  active  life. 
He  was  the  official  that  delivered  in 
person  the  royal  messages  to  for- 
eign princes ;  he  also  accompanied 
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the  ambassadors  to  the  Continent 
to  conclude  treaties.  At  home,  on 
great  public  occasions,  it  fell  to  him 
to  superintend  the  pageants  and 
manhal  the  processions,  and  his 
genius  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  frame 
the  necessary  speeches  and  ad- 
dresses. Several  of  his  poems  or 
plays  were  between  1585-54,  exhi- 
bited or  acted  in  the  cities  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Perth,  and  the  towns  of 
Cupar  and  Linlithgow.  Such  exhi- 
bitions generally  took  place,  like 
those  of  the  ancient  drama,  in  the 
open  air»  and  in  situations  where 
the  ground  naturally  formed  an  am- 
phitheatre. The  ground  whereon 
they  were  acted  was  popularly 
known  as  the  **  play-field."  The 
King  frequently  attended  these  exhi- 
bitions, surrounded  by  all  classes — 
bishops  and  clergy,  nobles  and 
burgesses,  yeomen  and  artizans; 
and  it  is  recorded  that  one  lasted 
**  fra  nine  hours  before  noon  till  six 
hours  at  even." 

Lyndsay  formed  one  of  the  little 
company  who  attended  King  James 
the  Fifth  in  his  last  hours  at  Falk- 
land,— the  Prince  whom  he  had 
faithfully  attended  from  nearly  the 
day  of  his  birth,  and  whose  eyes 
be  helped  to  close  as  his  life  went 
from  him.  How  deeply  pathetic  and 
most  touching  in  their  plain  homely 
language  are  the  words  of  the  old 
historian.  When  the  last  struggle 
came  upon  the  King,  **he  tumit 
him  upon  his  back,  and  lookit  and 
beheld  all  his  lords  about  him  that 
were  there  for  the  time,  and  gave 
ane  little  laughter,  syne  kissed  his 
hand,  and  gave  it  to  all  his  lords 
round  about  him,  and  thereafter 
held  up  his  hands  to  God,  and 
yieldit  the  spirit."  Deeply  charged 
with  the  woes  and  sorrows  of  life, 
the  hollow  pleasures,  the  sered  ca- 
lamities that  surrounded  his  throne, 
are  these  expressive  graphic  words, 
"gave  ane  little  laughter."  The 
utter  sadness  and  complete  failure 
olbii  existence  come  back  to  us 


with  terrible  significance  when  we 
are  told  that  he  turned  his  back  to 
the  lords  and  his  face  to  the  wall. 
This  clear  picture  receives  its  finish- 
ing touch  in  these  simple  words, 
"  and  yieldit  the  spirit"  It  is  a 
death  picture  truly  Shakspearian. 

Lyndsay 's  subsequent  life  is  un- 
important. He  retained  his  office 
of  Lion  Herald  and  was  employed 
again  as  an  ambassador  to  foreign 
Crowns ;  his  duties  were  discharged 
with  dignity  and  great  precision. 
To  literary  labours  he  tmned  again 
his  attention,  writing  in  rural 
rhyme.  To  use  his  own  words,  he — 

"  Stood  content 
With  quiet  life  and  sober  rent, 
And  ta'en  him  in  his  latter  age 
Unto  his  simple  hermitage." 

He  died  some  time  previous  to  1555, 
but  when  or  where  is  uncertain. 
His  last  resting-place,  as  his  birth- 
place, is  unknown.  We  are  left  to 
imagine  his  personal  appearance, 
no  description  is  anywhere  given ; 
but  from  the  old  wood- cut,  with  left 
hand  forefinger  pointing  upwards, 
one  can  observe  a  sly,  yet  meditative 
expression, — the  expression  of  an 
acute  observer  and  a  straightfor- 
ward man.  It  is  deserving  of  re- 
mark, notwithstanding  the  interest 
he  took  in  public  affairs,  the  strong 
and  vigorous  rebukes  he  adminis- 
tered to  the  loose  clergy,  his  keen  * 
wit,  his  bluntness  of  speech,  and 
the  liberty  he  used  in  condemn- 
ing superstition,  that  he  seemed 
to  have  been  allowed  to  live  un- 
maligned,  and,  we  must  add,  to 
have  died  unregretted.  Poets  then 
did  not  attract  the  same  attention 
as  they  did  at  a  later  period.  And 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
there  is  meted  out  to  a  man  great 
admiration  and  appreciation  of  his 
works  after  his  death,  although  dur- 
ing  his  life  his  work  may  not  have 
been  rewarded  as  it  desen>'ed. 
Few  finer  figures,  or  more  ster- 
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ling  men,  fuli  of  honest  purposes 
and  sound  adrice.  are  to  be  found 
in  early  Scottish  history  than  David 
Lyndsay.  It  is  a  great  estimate  to 
say  that  in  those  troubloils  times 
his  character  is  stain le.-is,  and  no 
charge  is  made  against  his  memory. 
His  blunt  honesty  is  pointed  by  the 
anecdote  that  he  requested  the 
appointment  of  ** mastertailor "  in 
presence  of  the  Court,  where- 
upon theJ  amazed  King  replied  he 
could  neither  shape  nor  sew. 
Quickly  and  with  great  satire  Lynd- 
say rejoined,  "  Sir,  that  makes  no 
matter,  for  you  have  given  bishop^ 
rics  and  benefices  to  many  who  can 
neither  teach  nor  preach  ;  and  why 
may  not  I  as  well  be  your  tailor, 
though  I  can  neither  shape  nor 
sew?  **  And  his  notions  of  a  lite- 
rary character  were  equally  straight- 
forwai'd  and  poignant ;  he  was,  in 
the  worda  of  the  old  national  poet, 
Blind  Harry,  *'  a  worthy  clerk, 
baith  wise  and  right  savage." 

Professor  Craik  has  very  well 
estimated  the  value  of  his  work  and 
influence,  when  he  said,  "  Lyndsay 
survived  to  do  perhaps  as  good  ser- 
vice as  any  in  the  war  against  the 
ancient  church  by  the  tales,  plays, 
and  other  products  of  his  abound- 
ing satiric  vein,  with  which  he  fed, 
and  excited,  and  lashed  up  the 
popular  contempt  for  the  now  crazy 
and  tumbling  fragment,  once  so  im- 
posing and  so  venerating.  Perhaps 
he  also  did  no  harm  by  thus  taking 
off  a  little  of  the  acrid  edge  of  mere 
resentment  and  indignation  with 
the  infusion  of  a  dash  of  merriment, 
and  keeping  alive  a  genial  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  in  the  midst  of  such 
serious  work." 

It  nowhere  appears  that  he,  un- 
like many  others  of  his  time,  had 
any  ill  feelings  towards  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  rather  the  reverse ;  and 
in  the  speculation  whether  he  was 
or  was  not  actuated  in  taking  the 
vice  and  abuses  in  that  Church  as 
mater  ials  to  display  the  keen  edge 


of  his  wit  and  satire,  we  incline 
to  think  that  he  used  them  very 
much  for  a  literary  purpose;  'as 
from  his  writings  theVe  is  great 
reason  to  doubt  if  he  ever  contem- 
plated the  downfall  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  his  native  land.  Of  the 
positive  effects  of  his  writings  there 
can  be  no  doubt  j  but  many  wits 
satirize  institutions  they  wish  re- 
formed and  not  destroyed.  It  is 
beyond  question  that  his  works  had 
great  effect  on  the  people ;  he  was 
the  Scottish  poet  of  his  age,  and  of 
his  country  for  some  centories  after. 
His  words  fired  the  people  with 
courage,  and  lifted  them  into  power; 
for  the  first  time  the  populace,  in 
a  measure,  found  they  had  a  political 
voice.  He  has  been  with  great 
truth,  called  the  poet  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation ;  but  the  evils  which 
he  lashed  to  scorn,  and  the  abuses 
which  he  desired  remedied,  were 
social  and  political  rather  than  doc- 
trinal. His  satires  admirably  cleared 
the  path  for  more  strenuous  exer- 
tions by  more  determined  men  ;  and 
very  tritely  has  his  earnest  •*  Satire 
of  the  Three  Estates  "  been  con- 
sidered as  the  rough  draft  of  a 
Scottish  Eeform  Bill. 

Lyndsay  has  his  best  representa- 
tive in  Allan  Ramsay,  whose  popu- 
larity, now  fading,  never  reached 
the  height  of  the  old  master\s. 
Ramsay  falls  far  short  of  Lyndsay, 
but  he  is  the  only  modem  poet  that 
approaQhes  his  imagination,  wit,  and 
satire.  It  is  yet  within  the  memory 
of  an  old  friend,  who  in  his  youth 
heard  men  and  women  constantly 
refeiTing  to  the  poet's  works  in  any 
dispute  about  accurate  information, 
and  the  expression  *'  Ye'll  no  find 
that  in  Davie  Lyndsay,''  was  tanta- 
mount to  the  greatest  incredulity. 
An  old  woman,  long  resident  in  the 
vicinity  of  Garleton,  who  died  in 
the  present  century,  having  a  very 
great  knowledge  of  the  poet,  his 
works,  figure,  and  dress,  said  that  he 
composed  hispoems  on  the  topof  tlie 
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jhigbest  of  the  Garleton  hills.  Too 
much  reliance  cannot  be  placed  op 
this  traditionary  story,  because  sim.- 
ilar  reports  have  floated  down  to 
us  on  old  wives*  gossip  concerning 
Merlin  and  Thomas  the  Rhymer; 
in  those  days,  for  some  unaccount- 
able reason,  a  hill-top  and  a  min- 
strel were  always  associated. 

I^odsay's  poems  are  now,  per- 
liaps,  chiefly  valuable  because  of  the 
lights  they  shed  on  the  histoiy  of 
that  time*  although  they  are  well 
worthy  of  being  read  for  their  in- 
trinsic merits,  especially  for  their 
satiric  wealth  and  broad. pokes  of 
striking  old-fas];uoned  humour  and 
witk  We  could  not  recommend  any 
one  to  read  the  entire  contents  of 
the  two  volumes  of  the  last  edition 
of  his  works,  so  ably  edited  by  Mr. 
David  Laing — to  whom  Scottish 
literatiure  is  greatly  indebted — 
except  for  their  historic  value.  A 
lover  of  old  poetry  or  old  poets  may 
cead  them  all,  but  even  he  will  find 
it  dreary  work.  .  There  are  several 
that  are  really  worth  reading ;  the 
remainder  may  be  thrown  aside. 
And  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted 
if  there  can  anywhere  be  found  so 
true,  vivid,  and  realistic  sketches  of 
the  inner  and  social  lives  of  the 
Scotch  people  as  are  to  be  met  with 
in  his  graphic  lines.  They  are 
crisp  with  the  cares  and  anxieties 
peculiar  to  the  time,  and  bristle 
with  domestic,  ecclesiastical,  and 
legal  troubles  and  grievances.  No 
one  can  read  them  without  thinking 
that  he  had  the  making  of  a  splen- 
did historian.  Several  of  his  poems 
are  histories.  Others  are  clear, 
fall-drawn  pictures,  painted  with  a 
free  hand  and  considerable  dash, 
and  havin<^  the  colours  strangely 
mixed.  Often  they  are  racy  with 
strong  mirth,  which  laughs  for  a 
purpose,  and  beneath  the  mirth  we 
find  cold  wisdom,  as  a  firm  hand 
beneath  a  fancy  glove;  and  often 
they  abound  in  the  somewhat  old 
$nd  prosaic  ^  fancies  accompanied 


with  biting  satire.  He.  is  a  very 
good  specimen  pf  that  extravagant 
Jicense  which  poets  were  won|:  to 
take,  and  seemed  to  roam  in  fancy 
fxee  in  Heaven  or  Hell,  with  which 
places  he  appeared  to  be  on  visiting 
terms.  Our,  modiern  poets  fin4 
scope  enough  on  earth,  ,  without 
winging  their  fancy  to  such  unde- 
termined ;region9. .  |le  ha.d  evident- 
ly the  ancient .  classics  for  his 
models,  and  in  some  places  it  is 
plain  he  was  trammelled  by  his. plan 
of  imitation.  Not  only  were  his 
models  old,  but  also  hjis  imagery 
as  well  as  his  verse.  He  is  best 
where  he  is  most  original,  and  in 
his  own  peculiar  narratives  and 
complaints  his  rouse  swings  along 
with  a  delightful  freshness  and  free- 
ness.  His  own  native  Scotch  wit 
and  Scotch  satire  is  fullest  and  best 
in  his  own  personal  poems.  When- 
ever he  rides  Pegasus  as  the 
scholar,  with  the  ancients  for  his 
guides,  his  horsemanship  is  un- 
gainly, and  it  is  with  difficulty  he 
holds  his  seat.  Cold,  formal,  and 
affected  are  the  former,  while  warm, 
plastic,  and  effective  are  the  latter. 

The  great  majority  of  Lyndsay's 
works  do  not  possess  any  of  that 
rushing,  glowing  warmth  that  cha- 
racterizes our  modern  poems.  Like 
the  poems  of  his  time,  his  had  a 
stately  march  music;  the  unmis- 
takable flashing  fire  of  genius 
flickered  here  and  there  in .  stray 
lines.  His  connection  with  the 
Court  might  account  for  (he  formal, 
lifeless  verses  which  he  often 
penned ;  and  frequently,  one  ob- 
serves that  his  appointment,  with 
slow  promotion  and  inadequate 
reward,  damped  his  ardour  and 
hampered  his  poetic  skill.  Of  un- 
equal merit  are  many  of  his  verses; 
full  often  we  find  a  bright,  merry 
line  sparkling  upon  a  dull  melan- 
choly neighbour,  and  occasionally 
we  meet  a  smiling  rcse-bush  in  the 
solitariness  of  a  large  forest  of  rus- 


tling fir-trees. 
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A  strong  common  sense,  and 
direct  open  bluntness  of  expres- 
sion mark  his  works,  as  also  rude 
strength  and  simplicity  of  language. 
A  courtly  air  overhangs  them,  but 
the  air  of  a  rough  Court.  His 
verses  occasionally  run  on  in  a 
ready,  business-like  manner.  His 
imagery  and  references  in  his  per- 
sonal poems,  such  as  "Complaynts,^' 
•*  Supplicatioun,"  *•  Dialog,"  are  all 
homely  and  forcible.  Herein  he  re- 
sembles his  Eaglish  compeers.  Plain 
Saxon  words  give  his  •  poems  the 
national  grip,  exact  and  firm.  Oc- 
casionally rough  and  vigorous,  yet 
common  sense,  either  in  its  own 
form  or  in  the  guise  of  humorous 
similes,  keeps  prominent  in  his 
pages.  He  was  neither  so  great  a 
poet  nor  so  enthusiastic  a  scholar 
as  to  write  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
writing,  but  a  purpose,  a  meaning, 
crops  up  continually;  nor  was  he 
ashamed  to  own  that  his  purpose 
was  sometimes  a  mercenary  one. 
He  used  the  poetic  license  frequent- 
ly in  rating  his  King  and  master 
with  sound  advice. 

His  •*  Pleasant  (!)  Satyre  of  the 
Thrie  Estaitis  in  commendatioun 
of  Vertew  and  Yituperatioun  of 
Vyce,"  exhibits  his  dramatic  powers. 
This  satire  of  a  rude  age  surpasses 
any  of  those  of  our  early  Scotch 
poets,  while  it  also  gains  for  him  a 
leading  position  as  a  humourist  and 
satirist.  His  impersonations  of  the 
abstract  Virtues  and  Vices  are  de- 
cidedly fresh  and  vigorous,  while 
the  absence  of  real  dramatic  action 
and  skill  is  plainly  discernible. 
The  materials,  raw  and  excellent, 
with  which  he  works  would  have 
been  used  to  far  greater  advantage 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  early 
English  dramatists.  The  satire  is 
entirely  destitute  of  the  elements  of 
action  and  unity,  but  proceeds  in  a 
manner  at  once  pleasant  because  of 
its  newness,  and  unsatisfactory  be- 
cause of  its  confusion  and  disorder. 
It  was  frequently  acted,  and  we  be- 


lieve to  some  purpose.  Had  Lynd- 
say  written  nothing  else,  it  sdone 
would  have  procured  for  him  a 
name  as  a  keen  satirist  and  humour- 
ist. The  old  Doric  harmonizes- 
well  with  his  old  grim  humour, 
which  in  his  extreme  wealth  of  wit 
often  descends  to  vulgarity.  His 
laugh  and  his  barbs  of  satire  are 
turned  against  existing  authority. 
Around  the  priests  especially  he- 
flings  his  wild  satiric  laughter.  Its- 
poignancy  was  exceedingly  bitter- 
grim  in  its  sardonic  language.  The 
outward  good  humour  with  which 
he  assailed  the  manifold  abuses  of 
the  Catholic  religion  must  have 
made  the  satire  more  unpleasant  to 
the  heads  of  the  Church ;  and  a 
most  powerful  edge  and  strength 
was  added  when  it  was  represented 
to  the  people.  In  terms  of  great 
wrath  he  lashed  to  scorn  the  griev- 
ances of  tithes,  the  abuses  of  the 
age.  His  pictures  seem  to  have 
been  drawn  from  personal  know- 
ledge ;  and  for  a  correct  represen- 
tation of  the  time  he  spares  not 
one*s  fine  feelings,  nor  does  he 
paint  at  the  expense  of  truth.  His 
plain  lines  depict  the  lives  of  the 
people.  Thus  the  pauper's  con>- 
plaint : — 

*'  My  father  was  an  anld  man,  and  aA 

hoir  {gray), 
And  was  of  age  fourscore  of  years  and 

more; 
And  Maid,  my  mother,  was  fourscore 

and  fifteen, 
And  with  my  labour  I  did  them  both 

sustain. 
We  had  a  mare  that  carried  salt  and 

coal, 
And  every  other  year,  she  brought  us 

home  a  foal. 
We  had  three  kye,  that  were  baith  fat 

and  fair, 
None  tidier  into  the  tonn  of  Ayr. 
My  father  was  so  weak  of  blood  and 

bone 
That  he    died,  wherefor  my  mother 

made  great  maine. 

"  Then  she  died,  wit-iin  one  day  or  two 
And  there  began  my  poverty  and  woe.* 
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Oor  good  grey  mare  was  eating  on  the 

field. 
And  our  landlord   took  her   for   his 

hjrefld,* 
The  Ticar  took  the  best  cow  by  the 

head, 
Ineontinent,  when  my  &iher  was  dead. 
And  when  the  vicar  heard  tell  how  that 

my  mother 
Was  dead,  from  hand,  he  took  to  hun 

another; 
Then  Meg,  my  wife,  did  monme  both 

even  and  moirow. 
Till  at  the  last  she  died  for  vexy  sor- 
row; 
And  when  the  vicar  heard  tell  my  wife 

was  dead. 
The  third  cow  he  cleikit  by  the  head. 
Their  uppermost  clothes,  that  were  of 

rapploch  grey, 
The  vicar  gart  his  clerk   bear  them 

away. 
When  all  was  gone,  I  might  make  no 

complaint, 
But  with  my  bairns  past  for  to  beg  my 

meat 

DlUGENCE. 

How  did  the  parson?  was  he  not  thy 
good  friend  ? 

Paupbr. 

The  devil  stick  him!  he  cnrst  me  for 
my  teind." 

Well  he  interpreted  the  griev- 
ances of  the  common  people  in  his 
barbed  lines  of  satire.  A  most 
excellent  medium  he  caught,  not 
pressing  his  advantage  so  strong 
against  the  nobles  or  priests  as  to 
enrage  them,  nor  putting  the  claims 
of  the  people  too  high  that  their 
claims  might  be  prejudiced,  but 
rather  allowing  their  grievances  to 
be  deduced  by  the  reader  from  his 
pictures.  Often  he  relieves  the 
cold  and  harsh  realities  by  touches 
of  humour.    Thub  for  instance :— * 


'*  Marie !  I  lent  my  neighbour  my  mare 

to  fetch  home  coal8» 
And  he  her  drowned  into  the  qnaizy 

holes ; 


And  I  ran  to  the  Consistorie  for  to 

plenzie  (comphiin), 
And  there  I  happened  among  a  greedy 

meinze  (eompany) ; 
They  gave  me  fiist  one  thing  they  call 

GUendum, 
Within  eight  days  I  got  bat  LyheUan- 

dum. 
Within  one  month  I  got  cut  Opponen* 

dum, 
In  half  ane  year  I  got  Interloquendum ; 
And  then  I  got,  how  call   ye  it  ?  odl 

Replicandum. 
Biit,  I  got  never  one  word  yet  imder- 

stand  him; 
And  then,  they  made  me  cast  out  many 

plackiSit 
And  made  me  pay  for  four  and  twenty 

actis; 
But,  or  they  came  half-way  to  Conclu- 

dendutnt 
The  fiend  any  plack  was  left  for  to  de- 
fend him. 
Thus  they  postponed  me  two  years, 

with  their  traine  (quibbles), 
Then,  Hodie  ad  octo,  told  me  come 

again. 
And  then   their  miks  they   croaked 

wonder  fast. 
For  sentence  silver,  they  cryed  at  the 

last. 
Of  Pronunciandum,   they   made   me 

wonder  faine ; 
But  I  got  never  my  gude  gray  meir 

againe." 

Still  more  disastrous  was  the  expe- 
rience of  "  Temporalitie." 

**  I  wist  ane  man,  in  pursuing  ane  cow. 
Or  he  had  done,  he  spendit  half  ane 
bow  "  (fold  of  cattle). 

Beneath  his  many  elegant  fic- 
tions, artful  metaphors,  mythologi- 
cal retrospections,  and  picturesque 
recitals  we  often  meet  with  images 
and  lines  full  of  the  deepest  ear- 
nestness. The  more  manly  and 
sober  feelings  of  the  poet  broke 
for^  in  many  of  his  light  and  fro- 
licsome verses.  His  earnestness 
was  generally  observable  in  his 
addresses  to  die  King,  and  in  the 


*  A  fine  extorted  by  a  saperior  on  the  death  of  hii  tenant. 
f  A  Soota  eoin  equal  to  the  third  of  an  Bngliah  pennj. 
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many  references  to  the  King  of 
Terrors.  Few  men  laughed  so 
heartily  or  jested  so  wittily  as  he 
did,  bnt  few  men's  earnestness  is  so 
genuine  and  so  touching  as  his. 
A  jester's  serious  remarks  are 
always  deeply  pathetic.  Around 
his  genius  keeps  earnestness  its 
court  with  a  numerous  retinue  of 
sad  fancies,  which  quickly  drown 
the  laughter  evoked  by  his  loud  and 
riotous  jests.  He  recognized  an 
object  grander  than  that  of  being 
the  means  of  innocent  recreation  to 
the  Prince;  he  presented  to  him 
many  phases  of  life  and  thought 
that  tended  to  improve  and  strength- 
en the  character  of  the  Prince,  and 
thereby  influence  th6  character  and 
lives  of  the  Court  and  people.  The 
beautiful  line — 

'*  For  princes'  days  endure  bnt  as  ane 
dream." 

floats  down  to  us  over  waves  and 
waves  of  poor  verses  and  as  poor 
thoughts.  Bight  nobly  he  points 
out  the  higher  life,  and  reminds 
him, — 

"  And  finally  remember  thou  maun  die, 
And  suddenly  pass  off  this  mortal  sea ;" 

tritely  but  beautifully  expressing 
the  last  event  of  all  in  the  old 
Doric, — 

"  But  all  maun  thols  of  bitter  death 
the  showers." 

Of  the  literature  of  that  time,  his 
deserves  most  honourable  mention 
for  the  earnest  manner  in  which  he 
frequently  addressed  his  king.  His 
solemn  and  sensible  remarks 
slipped  froni  him  naturally,  with- 
out the  slightest  affectation;  and 
although  they  proved  of  little  avail, 
we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration 
for  those  words  of  manly  counsel 
which  he  occasionally  wrote,  and 
those  earnest,  solemn  figures  and 
similes  which  his  fancy  sometimes 
scattered  among  the  Court.    It  is  a 


touching  and  exceedingly  interest- 
ing picture  in  our  literature,  that  of 
Ihe  King's  jester  castigating  with 
biting  words  of.  satire  Uie  evil  ad- 
visers of  the  Court,  their  **  pleasant 
vices/*  and  presenting  solemn 
thoughts  to  his  Scottish  King, 
underneath  which  we  observe  duti- 
ful remonstrance  in  vain  checking 
the  rushing,  impetuous  youtbfal 
blood.  *' Never  had  king,'*  ^ays. 
Professor  •  Morley, , "  a  poet  friend 
who  preached  to  him  more  inde- 
fatigably.*' 

Lyndsay  was  a  splendid  story- 
teller, and  fond  of  all  manner  of  old 
romances.     A    great    admirer   of 
whatever  he  could  find  in  the  form 
of  the  romance  of  chivalry,  he  has 
given  us  in  his  poem  ^*  Squire  Mel- 
drum  "  one  of  the  most  spirited 
tales  in  Scottish  literature.    Well 
sustained  from  its  opening  lines  to 
its  close,  the  poet  fairly  carries  the 
modem    reader    along  with  him. 
The  clang  of  arms,  the  gorgeous 
beauty  and  battle  cries  of  tourna- 
ments, the  escapades  with  bow  and 
spear,  are  all  alternately  described 
in  poetic  manner,  as  also  are  lovers' 
meetings  ,«nd    lovers  themselves. 
The  descriptions   fw  their  word- 
painting^  and  the  passion  for  its 
force,  are  such  as  are  written  bjf.  .& 
poet  who  delineated  what  he  had 
actually  seen  and  felt  with  his  om 
heart.    A  nimble,  racy    fancy   i* 
observable  beneath  his  somew^i^t 
plain,    sententious     style..     It   is 
fashionable  tor  some  of  our  P^^ 
to  versify  the  scenes  of  those  by- 
gone days^  and  even  more  fashion- 
able for  our  novelists*  to  adopt  those 
times  and  customs  for  the  theme  of 
their  crude  imaginings,  but  in  no 
way  can  we  better  test  their  success 
or  exhibit  *theu'  failure  than  by  con- 
trasting them  with  any  old  writer 
such    as    Lyndsay.    We    feel.  hi& 
short,  beautiful. lines,  his  racy  yet 
matter-of-fact   delineations  of  old 
customs,   his.  graphic,  pointed  de- 
scriptions of  the  battles  on  land  or 
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sea,  with  armies  or  individuals,  are 
all  as  real,  true,  vivid  as  an  old 
shield,  a  worn  targe,  or  a  chipped 
pike  are  real  remnants  of  that  time. 
No  modem  poet's  highly  artistic 
production  having  those  times  and 
manners  described,  however  poeti- 
cally, can  make  up  for  the  absence 
of  utter  reality  and  downright  truth- 
fulness. Although  Lyndsay*s  poems 
do  not  reach  the  very  height  of  poetic 
imagination  and  beauty,  we  claim 
for  him — what  every  reader  will 
allow — a  considerable  power  of 
versification,  a  considerable  gift  of 
imagination,  and  even  depth  of  fine 
feehng.  His  imagination  is  of  the 
greatest,  and  is  exceedingly  fin- 
ished. Like  the  old  Scottish  poets, 
his  use  of  similes  was  very  small, 
and  the  colourings  he  gave  his  pic- 
tures depended  almost  if  not  en- 
tirely upon  the  manner  in  which 
he  presented  them.  No  brilliant, 
gaudy  colours  did  he  use,  nor  any 
artifices ;  he  trusted  entirely  to 
homely  lights,  and  eschewed  every 
one  not  pertinent  to  the  close  con- 
secutireness  of  his  tale.  Take  this 
picture  as  an  illustration  : — 

"  In  till  his  heart  there  pprew  sic  ire 
That  all  his  boHy  burnt  in  fire ; 
And  Bwore  it  should  be  full  dear  sold 
If  he  might  find  him  in  that  hold. 
He  and  his  men  did  them  address 
Kight  hastily  in  their  harness  ; 
Some  with  bow  and  some  with  spear, 
And  he  like  Mars,  tlie  God  of  weir. 
Come  to  the  Lady  and  took  his  lief; 
And  she  gave  him  her  right  hand  glove, 
The  which  he  on  his  helmet  bore, 
And  said,  Madam,  I  you  assure, 
That  worthy  Lancelot  du  Laik 
I>id  never  more  for  his  ladies  sake, 
Kor  I  shall  do,  or  ellis  dee. 
Without  that  ye  revenged  be. 
Then  in  her  arms  she  him  braist 
And  he  his  leave  did  take  in  haste." 

The  tale  breathes  the  high  valour 
of  romance,  and  is  told  in  most 
spirited,  inspiring  verse.  We  are 
uncertain  which  the  most  to  com- 
mend, the  mshing,  vigorous,  mar- 


tial story,  or  the  artistic  beauty  of 
its  verse  and  narrative.  The  best 
known  of  all  his  works  yet,  it  un- 
doubtedly is  his  masterpiece,  and 
will  favourably  compare  with  the 
writings  of  some  of  our  old  English 
masters.  If  the  success  of  a  poem 
is  to  be  judged  from  the  complete- 
ness which  it  presents  of  the  poet*s 
aim,  assuredly  **  Squire  Meldi*um  " 
will  stand  the  test,  for  herein  is  its 
greatest  excellence.  It  is  a  com- 
plete portrait,  which  catches  the 
reader  8  mind,  of  whom  he  wrote — 

**  None  durst  come  near  him  hand  for 

hand. 
Within  the  boundis  of  Ids  brand," 

and  that  he  was  as  able 

*'  As  ooy  knicht  of  the  Bound  Tabill." 

His  *'  Dream,*'  which  was  his  first 
essay,  flows  on  lightly,  redolent 
with  the  fragrancies  of  nature.  His 
youth- hood  was  nearly  overblown, 
and  nearly  every  page  bears  evi- 
dence, from  the  profuse  glorification 
of  visionary  worlds  and  spheres,  that 
it  was  a  youthful  poem.  His  descrip- 
tive and  satiric  powers  are  here 
discernible,  though  immature  and 
lacking  robust  strength ;  his  imagi- 
nation being  strong  and  wild ;  his 
fancy  as  full  of  freaks  as  a  girl  agi- 
tated by  the  delights  of  her  first  love. 
The  opening  verses  addressed  to  the 
King,  touching  in  their  matter-of- 
fact  simplicity  and  strong  manliness, 
are  perhaps  the  happiest,  and  even 
the  most  poetic. 

A  biographer  experiences  a  great 
disadvantage  in  the  want  of  a  man's 
letters.  Private  letters  connect 
most  closely  together  the  man  and 
the  reader ;  they  take  the  place  of 
his  conversation.  And  no  letters  of 
Lyndsay*s  being  preserved,  the  man 
for  a  great  part  has  slipped  from 
out  our  knowledge.  He  stands 
more  as  a  slim  figure  in  a  dim  out- 
line than  a  substantial)  easily  com- 
prehended personage.     And    here 
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he  is  not  unlike  his  old  family  house, 
the  castellated  manor-house  of 
Garleton,  mere  ruins  of  its  olden 
entirety, — the  court  now  used  as 
patches  of  garden  ground  for  farm 
servants,  the  crumbling:  walls  now 
useful  in  protecting  the  cottages 
from  the  sharp  east  wind;  moss- 
grown  window  sills  and  ruinous 
walls  only  remaining  as  evidence 


of  its  bygone  baronial  pretensions. 
But  although  with  the  coming  years 
these  ruins  must  sooner  or  later  be 
levelled  with  the  earth  and  their 
existence  be  speedily  forgotten,  the 
life  and  poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay 
will  be  appreciated  whenever  they 
are  read,  and  his  name  ever  held  in 
affectionate  remembrance. 


HAMLET. 


Much  has  been  written  both  in 
Germany  and  England  on  this  meta- 
physical tragedy,  critics  being  as 
yet  unable  to  exbaust  a  subject 
which,  for  beauties  of  thought,  ex- 
pression, and  feeh'ng,  seems  like 
some  rich  mine,  ever  ready  to  pro- 
vide more  valuable  material  for  the 
imogination.  The  crowds  that  flock 
to  see  the  play  of  Hamlet  when  the 
part  is  undertaken  by  some  actor 
worthy  to  attempt  it,  prove  that, 
notwithstanding  much  that  has  been 
done  to  vitiate  the  modern  taste  by 
providing  it  with  an  exaggerated  ex- 
cess  of  mental  excitement,  the  love 
for  to  Jcalon  must  ever  remain  in- 
grained in  the  heart  of  man.  But 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  do  more 
here  than  to  ask  our  readers  to  re- 
vise with  us  some  parts  of  this  play, 
and  to  endeavour  to  show  what  the 
result  of  a  careful  study  may  bring 
forth,  finding  in  the  words  of  the 
poet  himself  many  solutions  of 
otherwise  difficult  problems.  To 
do  this  we  will  begin  by  an  allusion 
to  what  may  appear  to  many  to  be 
but  trivial. 


In  the  fourth  scene  of  the  third 
act,  when  Hamlet  has  described 
with  fiery  energy  "  the  counterfeit 
presentment  of  two  brothers,'*  the 
public  has  been  ever  led  to  expect 
the  Ghost  to  appear  armed  cap-a- 
pie  ;  if  we,  however,  turn  to  the 
edition  of  1603  we  find  given,  as  a 
stage  direction,''  the  Ghost  enters  in 
the  apparel  worn  by  him  when  at 
home ;"  that  is,  the  usual  costume 
we  should  expect  a  monarch  to  wear 
in  his  palace,  as  distinct  from  the 
armour  he  might  be.  supposed  to 
don  when  about  to  marshal  his 
troops.  Though  this  may  appear 
unimportant,  yet,  when  we  consider 
the  circumstances,  as  a  dramatic 
conception  it  is  perfect.  He  ap- 
pears once  more  to  his  son,  pale, 
and  with  all  the  evidences  of  death, 
showing  the  traces  of  the  suffering, 
mental,  moral,  and  physical,  whicU 
he  is  not  permitted  to  disclose  ;  but 
yet  he  appears  in  the  garb  in  which 
many  a  time  he  has  been  seen — 
a  garb  familiar  to  the  room — and 
his  appearance  is  the  more  terri- 
ble  because   it  comes   home   with 
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greater  force  to  the  horror-stricken 
Hamlet.  It  ia  quite  natural  to  ex* 
pect  him  to  pace  up  and  down 
the  battlements  "  armed  at  point," 
giving  ua  the  idea  that,  though 
dead,  he  yet  watches  over  all  that  is 
dear  to  him  ;  the  place,  with  its 
surroundings,  its  sentries,  and  tur- 
rets forms  a  suitable  background  to 
thia  martial  figure  which  appears, 
"  and  with  solemn  march  goes  slow 
and  stately  "  before  the  eyes  of  the 
terrified  officers  on  duty. 

But  in  the  apartment  in  which 
the  Queen  has  chosen  to  meet  her 
son— an  apartment  endeared  to  all 
three  by  memories  of  past  joys — 
the  armour  has  no  longer  the  terrors, 
00  longer  the  same  import  or  mean- 
ing ;  rather  do  we  prefer  to  see  the 
King  entering,  as  Hamlet  had  seen 
him  many  a  time,  in  a  dress  more 
fitting  the  occasion.  But  yet,  as 
Goethe  expresses  it,  how  much  more 
dread,  familiar,  terrible,  does  he  ap- 
pear (hiemlicher,  hauslicher,  furcht- 
harer)  as  he  paces  up  and  down,  un- 
armed, aad  having  the  same  aspect 
that  he  was  wont  to  have  when 
entering  his  Queen's  chamber,  testi- 
i/ing  in  the  most  pitiable  manner  to 
treachery  practiced  upon  him  ;  for, 
lodeed,  that  dress  was  the  same  he 
liad  worn  when,  as  he  himself 
describes  the  deed, — 

"  Sleeping  within  mine  orchard, 
ITy  custom  always  in  the  afternoon, 
Upon  my  secare  hour  thy  uncle  stole, 
^^ith  jaice    of  cursed  hebenon  in  a 

vial, 
^d  in  the  porches  of  mine  ear  did 

The  leperous  distilment ;  " 

—the  dress  in  which,  perhaps,  he 
^as  found  dead,  and  which  there- 
fore would  aid  in  bringing  back 
to  Hamlet's  recollection,  with  re- 
doubled force,  the  terrible  moments 
of  anguinh  undergone. 

Another  idea  can  but  strike  an 
attentive  reader— an  idea  which 
«omey8  the  impression    that  the 


mind  of  the  author  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  power  of  the  mys« 
terious  "  fell  sergeant,"  Death.     If 
we  but  run  over  the  names  of  the 
personages  brought  before  us  we 
no    longer  wonder    at    the    word 
*•  havock  "  as  used  by  Fontinbras. 
The  Ghost  has  related  to  us  the 
melancholy  events  of  his  own  death  ; 
majesty  having  to  succumb  before 
the  higher   power.     Polouius,   the 
aged  man,  is  arrested  in  his  attempt 
at  carrying  out  the  rather  mean 
part  of  eavesdropper  by  a  violent 
and  sudden  end.  Ophelia,  the  young 
and    beautiful    maiden,   loses    her 
mind  and  dies.   Laertes,  in  the  full 
flush  and  vigour  of  his  youth,  meets 
his  death  at  the  hands  of  one  whom 
he  intended  to  slay,  and  who  him- 
self, yet  young,  is  arrested   in  his 
career  ere  he  can  disclose  the  mo- 
tives of  his  actions.    Claudius,  the 
Xing  and   murderer,  dies,    having 
yet  another  crime  on  his  conscience, 
the  poisoning  of  his  Queen.     The 
ambassador  comes  from  England  to 
announce  at   this   moment    *'that 
Bosencrantz  and  G-uildenstern  are 
dead.**      We    are    yet   carried   on 
further  in  our  ideas  of  the  terrors 
that  follow,  in    their   mental  and 
moral  aspect,  by  the   Qhost,  who 
tells  us— 

"  I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest 

wor4 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul ;  freeze  thy 

young  blood. 
Make  thy  two    eyes,  like  stars,  start 

from  their  spheres ; 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part. 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on 

end, 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpen- 

tine, 
But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood." 

The  jesting  of  the  grave-digger  at 
his  work,  and  the  remarks  made  by 
Hamlet  when  holding  in  his  hand 
the  skull  of  the  jester,  Yorick, 
have  a  more  terrible  significance 
than  strikes  the  casual  reader : — 
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"  Here  linng  those  lips  that  I  have 
kissed  I  know  not  how  oft.  Where  be 
your  gibes  now?  your  gambols?  your 
songs?  yonr  flashes  of  merriment,  that 
were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roax  ? 
Not  one  now,  to  mock  your  own  grin- 
ning? quite  chapf alien?  Now  get  you 
to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let 
her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour 
she  must  come ;  make  her  laugh  at 
that." 

In  these  words  we  have  pictured 
before  us  the  natural  consequences 
of  death.  Holding  that  skull,  with 
its  lower  jaw  dropping  in  a 
hideous  grin,  Hamlet  recalls  the 
same  action  made  by  Yorick  when, 
as  ^*a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of 
most  excellent  fancy,"  he  *'  set 
the  table  on  a  roar."  And  if  we 
would  yet  carry  on,  though,  per- 
haps, by  mere  creation  of  the  brain, 
we  have  a  terrible  motif  in  the 
struggle  within  the  grave.  The 
maiden  laid  within  tbe  ground,  now 
freed  from  all  her  cares,  lies  in 
quiet  repose — a  rest  which  cannot 
be  broken — and  above  her  wrestle, 
in  furious  rage,  two  men  who  loved 
her  as  brother  and  lover.  Shak- 
speare  was  ever  grand ;  his  mind, 
ever  fertile  in  resources,  pictured 
grand  scenes  and  grand  efiects ;  but, 
perhaps,  none  grander  than  his 
terrible  imagery  of  death,  with  its 
torments,  its  pains,  decay,  and  yet 
its  quiet  when  all  around  struggle, 
mourn,  and  weep ;  the  eyes  now 
shut  open  no  longer;  the  heart 
beats  not  for  love,  nor  aches  through 
sorrow. 

Critics,  in  their  endeavours  to 
elucidate  the  motives  which  com- 
pelled Hamlet  to  adopt  the  course 
which  he  pursued,  as  well  as  to  find 
some  interpretation  for  the  entire 
play  as  represented,  have  often  so 
explained  away  the  difficulties,  that 
the  puzzled  reader  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Shakspeare  must  be 
wrong,  and  the  critic  right;  and 
that,  in  fact,  Shakspeare  never 
meant  what  he  said,  and,  if  he  did, 


ought  to  feel  very  much  obliged  at 
the  learning  he  has  called  out,  and 
the  grand  •*  twaddle  '*  with  which 
many  have  wasted  their  foolscap. 
Westminster  Abbey  will  survive  for 
generations;  of  the  guides  who 
have  taken  visitors  round  many  ore 
dead,  and  all  are  forgotten.  The 
writer,  therefore,  does  not  claim 
here  to  do  more  than  to  ask  those 
who  love  the  great  poet  for  what  he 
has  bequeathed  to  accompany  him 
once  more  in  a  study  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Hamlet. 

*'  Shakspeare  wished  to  depict 
the  influence  of  an  important  deed 
to  be  performed  by  a  mind  not 
sufficiently  i;owerful  (Shakspeare 
habe  schildern  wollen :  eine  grosse 
That  auf  eine  Seele  gelegt,  die  der 
That  nicht  gewachsen  ist)  ; "  thus 
Goetheexpresses  himself  in"  VVilhem 
Meister.'*  '*The  imposs>ible  is  re- 
quired from  him — not  what  is  im- 
possible, in  itself,  but  that  which  is 
impossible  to  him."  His  nature 
does  not  possess  the  strength  which 
makes  heroes,  but  breaks  down 
under  a  burden  too  heavy  for  hi» 
highly  sensitive  nature. 

Schlegel,  on  the  other  hand,  sees 
in  him  a  type  of  moral  weakness 
(Die  Schwache  seines  Willens  sei 
offeubar).  Hamlet  has  a  natural 
inclination  for  crooked  ways  (er 
hat  einen  naturlichen  Hang  dazu,. 
krumme  Wege  zu  gehu),  and  in  his 
repeated  soliloquies  sees  but  a  cloak 
for  concealing  his  natural  weakness 
of  character ;  he  passes  i'rom  ex- 
pressions of  the  most  deep  religious 
oelief  to  grumblings  of  the  most 
atheistic  character;  he  believes  ia 
the  ghost  of  his  father  when  he 
sees  it,  and  it  becomes  to  him  a  de- 
ception the  moment  it  has  faded 
away ;  and  Schlegel  adds  the  rather 
severe  criticism  that  the  poet  has 
completely  lost  himself  in  the  laby- 
rinths of  thought,  labyrinths  T?hich 
have  neither  end  nor  beginning. 
(Der  Dichter  verlier't  sich  mit  ihm 
in  den  Irrgaogen  des  Gedankens 
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worin    man    weder     Ende    noch 
AnfaBg  findet.) 

The  ideas  of  Gtervmus  have  been 
lately  reproduced  in  a  translation, 
to  which  we  would  refer  those 
of  our  readers  interested  in  this 
subject,  taking,  however,  the  liberty 
of  stating  that,  in  spite  of  his  great 
reputation,  we  can  only  consider 
Gerfinus  in  the  light  of  a  *•  guide," 
and  not  infallible;  the  political 
theory  which  he  considers  foremost 
hang  a  thoroughly  German  idea. 

According  to  Kreiasig,  Hamlet 
lacks  will  and  strength  to  deter- 
mine, though  he  has  courage  and 
insight,  instead  of  his  sword  he 
draws  out  his  tables  ;  instead  of  call- 
ing out  «  Death  to  the  murderer !  " 
he  writes  down  "  Hem  ember  me  ;  " 
aodjo  fact,  we  can  distinctly  affirm 
from  Herr  Kreissig's  criticism  that 
lie  would  never  have  written  such  a 
play.  The  Ghost  would  have  been 
immediately  avenged  without  ex- 
pressions of  thought  or  sentiment, 
and  the  murder  of  Claudius  would 
Ba?e  compensated  Hamlet  for  the 
death  of  his  father  and  the  tempo- 
rary inconvenience  of  having  been 
deprived  for  four  months  of  the 
tbrone.  It  is  evidentlv  not  consi- 
dered worth  while  by  this  critic  to 
remember  that  this  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  act  of  jedous 
revenge,  and  that  the  morale  of 
the  play,  which  constitutes  its  strong 
point,  the  building  up  of  the  evi- 
dence of  Claudius'  guilt,  which 
sliines  out  clearly  to  all  the  specta- 
tors at  his  death,  would  thus  have 
been  lost, 

What  is  the  task  imposed  on 
Hamlet?  First,  to  avenge  the 
"foul  and  most  unnatural  murder  *' 
of  his  father ;  and,  secondly,  to 
punish  Claudius  for  an  adulterous 
connection  with  the  Queen  previous 
to  the  murder.  If  we  look  closely 
mtothis  disagreeable  subject,  we 
^U  find  that  the  Ghost  has  always 
present  before  him  the  injury 
done  to  his  honour  during  his  life- 


time, and  that  even  after  death  the 
sense  of  this  injury  is  ever  promi- 
nent.   As  proois,  we  may  adduce,—^ 

"Ay,  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate 

beast, 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  witli  traitor- 

ous  gifts, 
(O  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,  that  liave  the- 

power 
So  to  seduce  ! )  won  to  his  shameful  lust 
The  will  of  my  most  seeming  viituoua 

queen." 

And  again,  lower  down  in  the  same 
speech : — 

"But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov'd. 
Though  lewdness  court  it  in  the  shapo 

of  heaven ; 
So  lust,  though  to   a    radiant  anp^el 

linked. 
Will  sate  itself  in'  a  celestial  bed, 
And  prey  on  garbage."  ^ 

And  the  last  lines  of  his  address  to 
Hamlet  testify  to  the  existence  of 
his  love  for  the  Queen  being  yet 
foremost  in  his  heart : — 

"  If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it 

not; 
Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  iucestr 
But  howsoever  thou  pursu'st  this  act, 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul 

contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her 

to  heaven, 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom 

lodge, 
To  prick  and  sting  her.'* 

From  the  short  notices  given  us 
of  the  Queen,  we  can  but  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  hers  was  a  mere 
sensuous,  weak  character,  wanting^ 
but  the  outward  expressions  of  love- 
with  which  to  satisfy  her  lust. 
Hamlet  speaks  thus  :— 

"  Must  I  remember  ?  why,  she  would 

hang  on  him 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on :   And  yet  within  a 

month 
Let  me  not  think  on't;  Frailty,  thy 

name  is  woman! — 
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A  little  month ;  or  ere  those  shoes  were 

old 
With   which   she    folIow*d   my    poor 

father's  body. 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears ; — why  she,  even 

she. — 
(O  God !  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse 

of  reason 
Would  have  moam*d  longer,)  married 

with  my  ancle, 
My  father's  brother ;  but  no  more  like 

my  father, 
Than  I  to  Hercules." 

This  soliloquy,  which  seems  to  be 
a  foreshadowing  of  a  thought  to  be 
confirmed  later  by  the  Ghost,  we 
may  consider  as  being  a  prepara- 
tion for  what  is  to  be  disclosed. 
The  mind  of  Hamlet  is  filled  with 
a  presentiment;  his  father's  spirit 
hovers  round  him;  the  marriage 
which  id  now  to  him  "  incestuous  " 
he  has  yet  to  learn  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  greater  crimes  of 
adultery  and  murder.  Thus,  being 
in  this  mood,  *'  »ger  corde  ingenti- 
bus  curis,"  he  prepares  himself  un- 
wittingly for  the  meeting  which  is 
soon  to  follow.  There  is  a  feeling 
of  unknown  danger  surrounding 
Hamlet,  whose  thoughts  recur  to 
the  subject  of  suicide — 

**  Or  that  the  Everlastincjr  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter," 

expresses  a  deep  misery — a  mental 
sufTering  which  it  is  hard  to  over- 
come; it  is  not  the  death  of  his 
father,  nor  his  own  exclusion  from 
the  throne,  but  the  incestuous 
marriage  of  his  mother,  which  has 
cast  the  deep  ffloom  over  his  mind  ; 
and  he  already  becomes  conscious 
that  something  will  be  required  of 
him  ;  his  '*  prophetic  soul "  acknow- 
ledges that  there  hovers  around 
him^  a  spirit.  Shakspeare,  in  pre- 
paring thus  his  own  sketch  of  the 
character,  gives  us  a  clue  of  what 
l>i_jiitended  to  bring  before  his 
ij  the  moral  lesBon  to  be 
the   struggling   of    good 


against  ev;l.      It  is  not  madness, 
nor  weakness,  but  a  strong  sense 
of    conscience    and    duty,    which 
guides  Hamlet  on  through  the  play. 
Ho  knows  his  own  mental  power, 
for,  instead  of  flying  to  his  sword 
for  revenge,  he  considers,  with  an 
almost    unnatural  though  judicial 
calmness,  how  far  he  can  trust  that 
spirit  which  has  appeared ;  and,  re- 
pudiating all  charges  of  cowardice, 
he  calls  to  action  his  mental  powers 
in  tj^e  short  sentence,  "  About,  my 
brain !  "    He  will  not  use  violence 
till  he  is  satisfied ;  and,  remember- 
ing the  effects  which  have  occurred 
through  the  skilful  representation 
of  a  play,  determines  to  make  the 
King  prove  his  own  guilt  by  his  own 
actions : — 

"...  The  phiy's  the  thing 
Wherein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the 
king." 

The  feigned  madness  has  been 
considered  by  some  to  have  turned 
into  a  monomania,  produced  by  in- 
tense mental  suffering ;  and,  if  ve 
look  into  the  almost  frivolous  ex- 
pressions applied  to  the  Ghost  by 
Hamlet— to  the  Ghost  of  what  he 
now  knows  to  be  his  own  father—- 
we  must  see  here  another  intended 
aid.  Calling  on  Horatio  and  Mar- 
cellus  to  swear,  he  hears  from  what- 
ever place  he  moves  the  voice  issuing 
in  solema  warning  from  the  ground 
beneath,  calling  on  them  also  to 
"  Swear."  At  first  he  starts  and 
jests  in  a  hysterical  manner,  devoid 
of  sense  or  feeling ;  his  nerves, 
braced  up  for  the  previous  en- 
counter, are  now  so  unstrung  that 
he  is  not  himself.  "  True-penny 
and  •*  Old  Mole  "  are  applied  as  epi- 
thets to  one  whom  he  has  just  sworn 
to  revenge ;  butat  the  last  it  suddenly 
comes  over  him  that  now  he  is  no 
longer  his  own  master,  but  is  a  tow 
for  revenge,  and  he  breaks  down 
suddenly;  and.  with  a  pitji^g 
sorrow,  accompanied,  perhaps,  wi 
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eome  sense  of  fear,  we  hear  tbe 
words,  "Best,  rest,  perturbed  spi- 
rit !  " — the  spirit  which  is  now 
round  him,  hovering  about  him,  and 
in  whose  hands  he  now  feels  himself 
to  be: — 

''The  time  is  out  of  joint  ^-O  omrsed 

spite! 
That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right  I " 


To  him  the  man  of  literary  at- 
tainments, whose  mind,  perhaps, 
more  thirsted  for  the  quiet  excite- 
ment of  struggling  with  other 
minds,  this  enforced  action  appears 
to  be  too  much ;  and  jet  he  must 
aboot  with  it — he  has  sworn,  and 
will  cany  it  through.  There  is  also 
a  deep  religious  feeling  running  idl 
through  the  character,  not  unmixed 
with  the  taint  of  the  superstitions 
rife  in  Skakspeare's  age,  though — 

"  And  for  my  o^m  poor  part. 
Look  you,  1*11  go  pray," 

shows  the  strong  force  of  the  habit 
of  his  mind. 

Tbe  conduct  of  Ophelia  towards 
Hamlet  is  in  some  degree  inex- 
plicable. Much  has  been  written 
about  Ophelia,  and  much  maudlin 
sentiment  wasted  oyer  her  character. 
During  the  last  season  many  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  watching  Mr. 
Inring*s  interpretation  of  Hamlet 
must  have  been  struck  with  the 
utter  "vapidness'*  and  utter  want 
of  force,  mental  or  moral,  in  the 
T^h  played  by  Miss  Bateman,  who, 
however,  could  not  be  considered  in 
sny  way  equal  to  the  part.  English 
writers,  artists,  and  poets  have  been 
so  carried  away  by  their  own  ideal 
as  not  to  have  perhaps  studied 
Shakspeare's  original  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  Goethe,  who,  full  of 
romantic,  poetical,  and  chivalrous, 
though  perhaps  selfish,  love  for 
women,  has  examined  the  part  ot 
Ophelia  with  an  acumen  worthy  of 
hi«  great  mind,  though  thoroughly 


contrary  to  the  preconceived  Eng- 
lish notions.    But,  happily  for  ana- 
ly  tical  criticism,  he  has  the  '^  courage 
of  his  opinions,"  and  expresses  his 
own  feelings  and  views.     Ophelia  ia 
to  him  a  character  finished  in  a  few 
strokes  by  the  master's  pencil.    She 
is  a  being  ripe  and  full  of  sweet 
«  sensitivity »'     (Sinnlichkeit)  —  a 
word  which  may  be  taken  in  both  ita 
physical  and  mental  aspect.    She 
BO  exhibits  her  love  for  the  Prince 
that  both  her  brother  and  father 
warn  her  against  being  considered 
immodest    Laertes  says, — 

''Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear 
sister; 

And  keep  within  the  rear  of  year  af- 
fection, 

Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 

The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough 

If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the 
moon." 

And  Folonius,  after  a  characteristic 
speech,— 

"  From  this  time, 
Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden 

presence, 
Set  your  entreatments  at  a  higher  rate, 
Than  a  command  to  parley." 

Ooethe  adds,  with  poetic  license, 
in  allusion  to  the  songs  sung  by  her 
before  the  King  and  Queen, ''  Wie 
oft  mag  sie  versucht  haben,  gleich 
einer  unyorsichtigen  Warterin,  ihre 
Sinnlichkeit  zur  Buhe  zu  singen 
mit  Liedchen  die  sie  nur  mehr  wach 
halten  musste."  Anxiously  yet 
passionately  waiting  for  the  love 
which  is  not  returned,  she  sings  to 
herself  songs  which  must  have 
driven  away  sleep ;  at  last,  when  the 
mind  no  longer  controls  the  tongue, 
in  the  full  '^  innocence  of  insanity  " 
(Unschuld  des  Wahnsinns),  when 
nature  will  assert  itself,  she  bursts 
forth  in  words  full  of  a  meaning 
which  slie  has  long  suppressed,  or, 
as  tbe  German  poet  expresses, 
revels  in   the   echo   of    ht?r  loved 
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thougb  lewd  BODgs  (und  ia  der 
Unscbuld  des  Wahnsinns  ergotzt  sie 
«ich  vor  Konig  und  Kouigin  an 
dem  Nachklauge  ibrer  geliebten 
iosen  Lieder).  The  above  are 
naturallj  to  be  taken  but  as  bases 
on  the  which  we  may  found  our 
own  constructions,  and  among  the 
most  important  aids  given  to  us  of 
her  character,  we  b^ve  the  deception 
wilfully  practised  by  her  on  the 
Prince,  whom  she  loves,  who 
had  loved  her.  Hamlet,  when  see- 
ing her  holding  her  book  of  priiyers 
in  her  hand,  sighs  for^h, — 

*'  Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  rememher'd ;" 

a    sigh    which  comes  like  a   sofb 
zephyr  after  the  outburst  of  passion 
contained  in  the  soliloquy  which 
precedes  it ;  for  a  brief  space  the  old 
influence  comes  over  him,  and  be- 
lieving her  to  be  in  the  moments  of 
prayer,  it  is  bimself  that  he  exa- 
mines.   "  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery," 
because  I  am  so  sinful  as  to   be 
utterly  unworthy  of  thy  love ;  I  am 
a  sinful  man,  and  would  thus  have 
thee  protected  from  all  the  wiles  of 
this  world  ;  dedicate  thyself  entirely 
to  God,  to  whom  thou  hast  been 
praying*     But,  saying  so,  he  looks 
round ;  for  a  moment  he  sees  the 
face  of  the  aged  Folonius  peering 
from  behind  the  arras,  and  the  full 
reaction  comes  upon  him.    Ophelia, 
whom  he  loved  as  his  father  loved  his 
mother,  would  betray  him ;  his  mad 
wrath  bursts  forth  against  her  who 
would  delude  him  with  the  semblance 
of  prayer.    That  Hamlet  is  deeply 
afl*ected  by  her  supposed  treachery 
is  evident  in  the  way  he  treats  her 
at  the  play.     He  throws  himself  at 
her  feet,   calls   her  ''metal   more 
attractive,"  and  jokes  in  a  manner 
devoid  of  courtesy,  wit,  or  feeling. 
Much  as  Hamlet  loves  Ophelia,  it 
is  evident  that  he  does  not  consider 
her  mental  calibre  to  be  such  as  to 
permit  him  to  confide  to  her  the 


terrible  secret  he  now  know?. 
Horatio,  a  ipan  of  no  particular 
force  but  that  of  blunt  honesty, 
seems  gradually  to  take  the  place  of 
Ophelia  in  the  heart  of  Hamlet. 
This  suspicion  of  her  whom  he  loves 
is  not  curious  when  we  consider  as 
outsiders  the  position  and  charaieler 
of  Folonius,  who  seems  to  he  so 
rooted  to  the  Court,  reraaining  cour- 
tier under  either  king;  he  is  the 
first  to  call  for  lights,  and  hasten 
after  Claudius.  The  songs  to  which 
we  have  alluded  are  also  evidences 
to  us  that  Shakspeare  did  not  intend 
Ophelia  to  create  piore  than  a 
secondary — rather  sentimental — in- 
terest. If  the  innocence  of  madness 
proves  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind, 
Ophelia  certainly  cannot  be  other* 
wise  considered  than  as  the  maiden 
counterpart  of  the  Queen.  She 
rushes  off  with  the  Court,  King,  and 
Queen,  leaving  Hamlet  alone  with 
Horatio,  though  she  must  have  felt 
by  his  manner  that  the  excitement 
was  not  natural.  We  cannot  believe 
that  the  great  mind,  and  he^rt  of 
Shakspeare  knew  not  the  intense 
ioys  of  real  love,  and  we  cannot 
oelieve  that  Ophelia  could  ever  be 
intended  as  a  representative  of  his 
ideal  of  woman.  At  her  death 
Hamlet  forgets  all  but  ^his  passion 
for  her, — 

"  What  is  ho,  whose  grief 
Bears  such  an  emphasis  ?  whose  j>hrase 

of  sorrow 
Conjures  the  wand  nng  stars,  and  makes 

them  stand 
Like  wonder-wounded  hearers  ?    This 

is  I, 
Hamlet  the  Dane." 

Purious  does  he  burst  forth  with  a 
declaration  of  his  love  ;  but,  furious 
as  it  is,  we  cannot  look  upon  it  in 
more  than  the  light  of  fury,  passion 
ungratified : — 

"  Forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of 

love, 
Make  up  my  sum." 
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That  he  loved  her  is  as  evident  as 
that  her  character  was  totally  infe- 
rior to  his,  and  that  her  mind  was 
of  the  commonest  type  of  roedio- 
critj.     Perhaps,  in  thus  speaking  of 
one  whom  it  has  heen  the  habit  to 
4]aote  as  among  the  fairest  charac- 
ters of  Shakspeare's    creation,  we 
mav  hurt  the  sentimentality  with 
which  Ophelia  has  ever  been  clothed ; 
hat,  leaving  aside  such  a  question, 
we  cannot  but  feel  how  impossible 
it  is  to  view  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  as 
beings  equal  in  intellect  or  charac- 
ter.    Brought  up  at  Court,  with 
snch  a  father  as  Polonius,   whose 
highest  aim  is  to  remain  a  model 
courtier,  we  trace  in  the  sentiment 
which  induced  Ophelia  to  acquiesce 
in  her  father's  commands  the  force 
of  early  associations,  that  court  in* 
trigue  wbich  looks  no  farther  than 
personal  ambition.     The  character 
of  Polonius  has  but  one  redeeming 
point, — in  spite  of  the  shrewd   re- 
marks he  is  ever  ready  to  make,  we 
cannot  admire  him,  the  redeeming 
point    being  his  affection  for  his 
children,  an  affection  fully  recipro- 
cated, and  forming  one  of  the  many 
hinges  on  which  turns  this  wonder- 
ful play.   In  all  that  is  said  or  done 
by  Polonius  there  appears  to  be  an 
utter  want  of  reality,  though  in 
many  cases  appai^nt  wisdom   and 
full  knowledge  of  the  world.     He 
appears   "never  to  eay    a  foolish 
thing,  yet  never  to  do  a  wise  oue," 
except  in  so  far  as  regards  his  own 
pergonal  welfare* 

Hazlitt,  in  his  remarks  on  this 
character,  looks  upon  Polonias  ^*  as 
a  perfect  character  of  its  kind ;  nor 
is  there  any  foundation  for  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  made  to 
the  consistency  of  this  part.  It  is 
said  that  he  acts  very  foolishly  and 
talks  very  sensibly.  There  is  no 
inconsistency  in  that.  Again,  that 
he  talks  very  wisely  at  one  time 
and  very  foolishly  at  another;  that 
his  advice  to  Laertes  is  very  sensi- 
ble and  his  advice  to  the  Kinir  and 


Queen  on  the  subject  of  Hamlet's 
madness  very  ridiculous.      But  he 
gives  the  one  as  a  father,  and  is  sin- 
cere in  it ;  he  gives  the  other  as  a 
mere  courtier,  a  busy-body,  and  is 
accordingly  officious,  garrulous,  and 
impertinent.    In  short,  Shakspeare 
has  been  accused  of  inconsistency 
in  this  and  other  characters,  only 
because  he  has  kept  up  the  distinc- 
tion which  there  is  .  in  nature  be- 
tween the  understanding  and  moral 
habits  of  men,  between  the  absurd- 
ity of  their  ideas  and  the  absurdity 
of  their  motives.     Polonius  is  not  a 
fool,  but  he  makes  himself  appear 
one.     His  follies,   whether  in  his 
actions  or  speeches,  come  under  the 
head  of  impropriety  of  intention." 
Maginn,  speaking  of  this  samecha- 
racter,  remarks :  '*  The  ten  precepts 
of  Lord  Burleigh,  addressed  to  his 
son  Bobert,  on  which  it  is  generally 
supposed  the  apophthegms  of  Polo- 
nius are  based,  are  perhaps  equal 
in  shrewdness,  but  they  want  the 
pithiness  and  condensation  of  verse. 
His  Lordship's  ninth  prece  pt  is  this : 
*  Trust  not  any  man  with  thy  life, 
credit,  or  estate ;  for  it  is  mere  folly 
for  a  man  to  enthral  himself  to  a 
friend  as    though,  occasion    being 
offered,  he  should  not  care  to  become 
thine  enemy.'     It  is  good  advice, 
but  how  much  better  done  by  Polo- 
nius,— 

"  *  This  above  all, — ^To  thine  own  self  he 

true; 
And  it  most  follow,  as  the  night  the 

day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any 


man. 


» »» 


Dr.  Johnson,  a  keen  critic  and  natu- 
rally selfish  man,  has  a  good  word 
for  one  whom  he  might  in  a  certain 
measure  consider  as  a  prototype : — 
"  Polonius  is  a  man  bred  in  courts ; 
exercised  in  business ;  stored  with 
observation  ;  confident  in  his  know- 
ledge ;  proud  of  his  eloquence,  and 
decliniug  into  dotas^e.  .  .  .  The  idea 
of  dotage  encroaching  upon  wisdoin 
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will  solve  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
character  of  Polonius.** 

These  three  criticisms,  excellent 
in  their  subtlety  of  condensation, 
pointy  however,  to  the  selfish- 
ness of  Folonius'  character,  who 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  8u|)ple-kneed  courtier,  ever  ready 
to  hicie  behind  the  arras,  which  fin- 
ally becomes  the  scene  of  his  death. 
Shakspeare,  great  in  epitaphs,  places 
the  following  sentences  in  the 
mouth  of  Hajnlet: — 

"  Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool, 

farewell ! 
I  took  thee  for  thy  better;  take  thy 

fortune: 
Thou  find'st,  to  be  too  busy  is  some 

danger." 

And  again : — 

"  Indeed,  this  counsellor 
Is  now  most  still,  most  secret,  and  most 

grave, 
Who  was   in   life   a   foolish  prating 

knave." 

Such  the  father,  and  such  the  son 
Laertes,  in  whom  we  find  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  qualities  which  Folonius 
possessed,  a  courtier  bold  in  action, 
able  to  head  a  revolt  in  revenge  for 
his  father's  death,  but,  not  able  to 
face  the  countenance  of  the  Kiog, 
or  the  majesty  of  the  robes,  ready, 
at  the  King's  bidding — at  his  mere 
asking  and  hinting — to  poison  his 
sword  with  an  unction  so  powerful 
as  to  cause  certain  death.  In  lay- 
ing thus  open  the  many  plague- 
spots  of  disease,  we  but  analyze  the 
play  as  it  has  come  to  us  direct 
from  Shakspeare,  we  do  not  attempt 
to  garnish  the  flower-beds  of  his 
thoughts  with  "compost."  •  The 
character  of  the  avenging  Laertes 
stands  out  in  strong  contradiction 
to  that  of  Hamlet ;  it  is  the  manli- 
ness of  the  world  opposed  to  the 
manliness  of  the  soul.  Another 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
King,  another  tool,  however,  sharp 


enouffh  to  wound  itself— ensnared  by 
that  oasilisk  gaze  and  tempted  to 
his  fate,  Laertes  dies,  as  did  the 
father  of  Hamlet, — 

"  Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my 

sin, 
Unhonserd,  disappointed,  unaneFd, 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my 

account 
With   all   my  imperfections   on   mj 
.  head." 

He  dies  justly  killed  by  his  own 
treachery  with  murder,  a  would-be 
revenge  on  his  conscience,  and  by 
the  wiles  of  the  King  we  have 
here  the  moral  death  following  the 
physical.  We  are  given  some  idea^ 
through  the  violence  of  their 
various  deaths,  of  the  proper  read- 
ings of  the  characters  of  roloniua 
and  his  children.  Examine  them  how 
we  will,  treachery  seems  to  be  a 
predominating  feature  which  leada 
them  on  even  against  their  own 
better  inclinations.  The  dance  of 
death  is  moving  rapidly  forwards; 
three  of  the  principal  characters 
have  died,  the  news  ot  the  execution 
of  Bosencrantz  and  Guildenstern, 
who  endeavoured  to  thrust  them- 
selves between  the  King  and 
Hamlet,  is  thus  excused  by  the 
great  poet  himself: — 

"  Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this 

employment ; 
They  are  not  near  my  conscience ;  their 

defeat 
Does  by  their  own  insinuation  grow : 
'Tis  dangerous,  when  the  baser  nature 

comes 
Between  the  pass   and    fell-incensed 

points 
Of  mighty  opposites." 

We  have  one  more  character  to 
examine,  the  most  difficult,  because 
the  most  repugnant  of  all — Claudius^ 
the  King,  who,  next  to  Hamlet, 
seems  to  have  been  worked  out 
with  especial  care.  Here,  again, 
conscience  is  made  to  speak  with 
loud  tongue,  to  maintain  its  watch 
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eren   orer  tliid  ^'amiling,   damned 
▼illain."    From  the  first  to  the  last, 
we  are  prepared  to  find  in  Claudius 
the  murderer,  coward,  and  yet  the 
ambitious  man,  ready  to  sacrifice  all 
to  attain  the  ends  he  wishes.     The 
murder  which  he  has  committed  he 
paaaes  over  with  a  smile,  and  yet 
we  can    but  feel    that  within    is 
raging  the  bitterness  of  the  know- 
ledge of  being  a  fratricide.    The 
cups  he  is  ever  quaffing,   and  his 
hope  to  lead  Hamlet,  by  the  aid  of 
Sosencraniz  and  Guildenstem,  to 
adopt  a  life  of  licentiousness,  have 
in   them    a  deeper    motive    than 
would  at  first  strike  the  eye  ;  con- 
science   must    be  appeased.     He 
knows  full  well  the  measure  of  his 
crime,  and  perhaps  the  finest  de- 
scnptioD  of  the  full  efifect  of  prayer 
upon  the  mind  of  one  who  knows 
his  own  guilt  is  to  be  found  issuing 
from  his  lips : — 


"  Pray  can  I  not, 
Though  inclinatioii  be  as  sharp  as  will ; 
Hy  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong 

intent; 
And,  like  a  man   to  donble  purpose 

bound, 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first 

begin. 

And  both  neglect 

Hay  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  the 

o£Eence? 
In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 
0£fenoe*B  gilded  hand  may  shove  by 

jQstiee 
And  oft  'tis  seen   the    wicked  prize 

itself 
Boys  out  the  law:   but   'tis   not  so 

above. 
There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action 

lies 
In  bis  true  nature ;  and  we  ourselves 

eompell'd, 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our 

faolts, 
To  give  in  evidence.'* 


And  after  that  his  stubborn  knees 
have  bowed  in  a  prayer,  which  he 
feels  to  be  false,  in  an  excitement 


produced  by  the  feverish u ess  of  the 
moment : — 

*'  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain 

below. 
Words   without   tlioughts    never    to 

heaven  go." 

The  only  moment  when  he  appears 
to  any.  advantage  is  when  facing 
Laertes,  knowing  that — 

"  There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a 

king. 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it 

would, 
Acts  little  of  his  will.' 

In  Act  iv.  Scene  7,  he  excuses 
himself  to  Laertes  by  a  cunning 
piece  of  casuistry;  he  has  not 
found  it  possible  to  punish  Ham- 
let's conduct  towards  himself,  as 
his  love  for  Hamlet*s  mother  is  so 
great  that  he  cannot  act  against 
her  will ;  another  reason  which  he 
also  gives — 

'*  Why  to  a  public  count  I  might  not 

Is  tlie  great  love  the  general  gender 
bear  him." 

He  fears  the  peonle,  he  knows  that 
suspicions  are  rire,  vague  rumours 
fill  the  air,— 

"  So  that  my  arrows , 
Too  slightly  timber'd  for  so  loud   a 

wind, 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again, 
And  not  where  I  had  aim'd  them." 

But  a  terror  fills  him  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  Hamlet's  letter,  and  he  pre- 
pares to  accept  the  challenge  thrown 
down  to  him,  Laertes  must  slay 
Hamlet,  yet  the  death  must  appear 
accidental,  so  that — 

*'  Even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the 

practice, 
And  call  it  accident." 

The  duel  between  Laertes  and 
Hamlet  is  the  physical    sequcnco 
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of  the  mental  combat  tbat  has  been 
taking  place  all  through  the  plaj 
between  ClaudiuB  and  Hamlet. 
Prawing  this  as  our  concluBion, 
we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  conception, 
by  the  cleameBS  of  thought  and 
deep  insight  into  character  evinced 
all  through  tin's  work.  Claudius 
does  not  fear  that  Hamlet  will  at- 
tack him  secretly,  as  in  the  advice 
given  to  Laertes  he  thus  describes 
their  common  opponent  :— 

**  He,  being  remiss, 
Most  generous,  and  free  from  all  con- 

tnving, 
Will  not  peruse  the  foils  ;  so  that,  with 

ease. 
Or  with  a  little  shufi^g,  you   may 

choose 
A  sword  unbated,  and,  in  a  pass  of 

practice, 
Be  quite  him  for  your  father." 

Laertes  then  catches  at  the  idea ; 
and  his  mind  reverts  at  once  to  the 
poison,  as,  should  he  fail,  his  own 
treachery  will  be  evident  to  all,  his 
chivalnr  will  be  ridiculed.  Hamlet 
must  die ;  the  accomplices  swear  it 
with  bated  hissing  breath.  The 
manly  apology  made  by  Hamlet  to 
Laertes  is  received  with  a  chill 
composure — 

"I  do  receive  your  offer'd  love  like 

love, 
And  will  not  wrong  it ;" 

and,  saying  this,  changes  his  foil. 
The  circle  is  now  complete,  the 
struggle  soon  ends,  and  death,  with 
a  wide  sweep,  mows  down  all  be- 
fore it — the  Queen,  Laertes.  With 
a  shriek  of  horror  at  the  treachery 
practised  upon  him — 

"  The  point  envenom'd  too ! " 

— Hamlet  digs  the  sword  with  re- 
peated thrusts  into  the  body  of  the 
King,  and  himself  falls  dead  be- 
side his  mother's  corpse;  close  to 
the  body  of  the  King,  the  object  of 
all  his  hatred.    With  a  strength  of 


will  almost  incomprehensible  at 
first,  Hamlet  spared  Claudius 
when  kneeling,  waiting  for  some 
more  fit  opportunity  when  he  is 

**  About  some  act 
That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in  it. 
Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick 

at  heaven ; 
And  that  his  soul  may  be  damn'd,  and 

black 
As  hell,  whereto  it  goes.'* 

And  thus,  with  murder  on  his  soul,. 
Claudius  dies. 

The  tendency  of  the  pla^  is  the 
strong  effect  of  a  conscientious 
mind  governing  a  naturally  im- 
passioned body.  The  many  at* 
tempts  at  proving  Hamlet  to  have 
been  insane,  or  even  monomaniac,, 
cannot  bear  against  judicial  ex- 
amination. Every  attack  in  this 
duel  is  made  with  a  possible  re- 
covery. The  brains  of  the  adver- 
saries are  at  full  play,  thrust  suc- 
ceeds thrust,  met  by  a  strong  guard ; 
the  avenger,  powerful  in  nis  pur- 
pose, has  yet  a  terrible  opponent^ 
powerful  in  his  guilt.  Several  in- 
stances occur  when  Hamlet  feels 
urged  on  to  suicide,  but  conscience 
warns  him  as^ainst  breaking  the 
canons  of  the  Eternal  Power ;  he  is 
intended  as  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  an  avenging  Deity,  before 
whom  he  must  bow.  The  death 
which  he  might  inflict  upon  himself 
may  be  but  a  sleep,  a  dream— he 
knows  not  what  it  is — and 

**  Conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us 
all." 

In  our  blind  vanitv  we  feel  that  we 
would  dare  death,  but  that  we  are 
withheld  by  a  Power  before  whom 
all  must  bow : — 

''  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our 

ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will." 

In  Cymheline   (Act  iii.  Scene  4) 
the  same  idea  is  conveyed : — 
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<*  Against  self-slaughter 
There  is  a  prohibitioii  so  divine 
That  cravens  mj  weak  hand." 

Thus  all  through  this  plav  we  are 
surrounded  and  environed  by  death 
in  all  its  terrors,  in  all  its  forms, 
and  jet  with  the  peace  that  ac- 
companies it.  Violence  has  rnged 
terribly,  havoc  and  slaughter  have 
been  at  work,  the  actors  die,  but  ere 
their  ejes  are  closed  in  death,  life 
comes  on  in  the  person  of  Fortinbrai>, 
surrounded  by  a  brilliant  troupe; 
death  has  had  its  victory,  life  comes 
once  again  to  assert  its  power. 

The  play  that  has  come  down  to 
us  has  puzzled  many  through  its 
emendations.  That  this  particular 
tragedy  was  a  favourite  with  the 
great  master,  none  can  doubt  who 
reads  it  with  attentive  care.  We 
may  be  allowed  to  quote  a  few 
passages  from  the  play  as  it  is 
supposed  to  have  first  appeared  on 
the  stage,  leaving  to  our  readers  the 
task  of  drawing  their  own  conclu- 
sions whether  the  mind  of  Shak* 
speare  can  be  supposed  to  have 
guided  the  pen  : — 

**To  be,  or  not  to  be.    I,  tliere's  the 

point 
To  die,  to  sleepe— is  that  all  ?    I,  all. 
Ko,  to  sleepe,  to  dieame.    I,  marry, 

then  it  goes. 
For  in  that  dreame  of  deathe,  when 

wee  awake, 
And,  borne   before     an     everlasting 

Judge, 
From  whence  no  traveller  returned, 
The  undiscovered  country,  at  whose 

sight 
The  h^py  smile,  and   the  accurs'd 

damn'd. 
Bat  for  this,  the  joyfnll  hope  of  this, 
Who'd  beare  the  scomes  and  flattery  of 

the  world, 
Scom'd    by  tiie  right  rich,  the  rich 

curssed  of  the  poore  ? 
The  widow  being  oppress'd,  the  orphan 

wronged, 
The  taste   of  hunger,  or   a  tirant's 

raigne. 
And  thousand    mere    calamities  be- 

sides; 


To  grunt  and  sweate  under  this  weary 

life 
Whea  he  may  his  full  Qaietus  make 
With  a  hare  bodkin,  who  could  this 

iodure 
But  for   a  hope  of  something   after 

death  P 
Which  pusles    the   braine  and  doth 

confound  the  sence. 
Which  make  us   rather  beare  those 

euilles  we  have 
Than  file  to  others  that  we  know  not 

of. 
I  that,0  this  conscience  makes  cowardes 

of  us  all. 
Ludy,  in  tliy  orizons  be  all  my  sinnes 

remembred." 

In  the  above  lines  we  have  the 
ideas  clothed  in  loose,  disjointed 
sentences,  such  as  might  have  been 

f sealed  forth  from  the  chest  of  some 
usty  actor  repeating  words  uncon- 
scious of  their  force.  Shakspeare 
then  saw  the  beauty  hidden  under 
its  rough  garb,  and  polished  the 
diamond  for  our  use.  Many  would- 
be  detractors  have  quoted  parts  of 
this  edition  in  proof  of  their  argu- 
ments that  our  great  poet  sought 
from  many  sources  his  inspirations. 
Such  arguments  cannot,  however, 
be  listened  to  otherwise  than  with 
feelings  of  contempt,  being  about 
as  potent  as  would  be  a  compari- 
son of  the  Hamlet  of  Shakspearo 
with  the  Amlethus  of  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus,  who  makes  his  hero  act  a 
part  befitting  a  clown  in  a  panto- 
mime. 

The  edition  of  1603  is  the  first 
known  to  us,  and  bears  the  follow- 
ing on  its  title-page:  "The  Tra- 
gicall  Historie  of  Hamlet  Prince 
of  Denmarke.  By  William  Shake- 
speare. As  it  hath  beene  diuerse 
times  acted  by  his  Highnesse  ser- 
vants in  the  Cittie  of  London:  as 
also  in  the  two  Vniversities  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford,  and  elee-where. 
At  London  printed  for  N.  L.  and 
John  Trundell,  1603."  Only  two 
copies  of  this  edition  are  in  exist- 
ence. The  text  of  the  plar,  as  it  is 
now  i*ead,  has  the  following  title : 
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"  The  Tragicall  Historic  of  Hamlet, 
Prince  of  Denmarke.  By  William 
Shakespeare.  Nevily  imprinted  and 
to  almost  againe  as  it  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  and  perfect  coppie. 
At  London,  printed  by  J.  B.  for 
N.  L.,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  bis  shop 
under  Saint  Dunston's  Church  in 
rieetstreet,  1604."  "TheTragedie 
of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmarke/'  is 
to  be  found  in  tlie  folio  edition  of 
the  collected  dramas  of  Shakspeare, 
published  in  the  year  1623. 

Collier,  an  undoubted  authority 
and  valued  opinion,  considers  the 
edition  of  1603  in  the  light  of  an 
attempt  by  the  troupe  to  introduce 
the  play  to  the  public,  and  that  the 
poet  woiked  out  his  ideas  in  a  more 
full  and  detailed  manner  at  a  later 
period.  Knight  treats  it  as  a 
fraudulent  attempt  by  the  pub- 
lishers to  palm  off  an  inferior  work  as 
a  genuine  success  from  the  writer's 
pen.  Staunton  regards  this  edi- 
tion, with  all  its  erasures  and  emen- 
dations, to  be  the  work  of  Shak- 
speare, written,  however,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  dramatic  career.  If 
we,  however,  examine  closely  the 
passage  quoted  above  with  what 
'has  come  down  to  us,  we  feel  in- 
clined rather  to  agree  with  Knight, 
refusing  to  admit  the  justice  of  the 
publication  by  N.  L.  of  what  may 
oe  looked  upon  as  a  sketch  of  the 

treat    drama  —  a    sketch    hastily 
nished,  without  the   beauties   of 
light  and  shade  in  which  the  poet 
revelled. 

Another  silent  witness  may,  bow- 
ever,  be  brought  forward  as  evidence 
••—namely,  the  registers  of  the 
ancient  guild  of  book  publishers,  in 
which  the  following  entry,  attached 
after  the  name  of  James  fioberts, 
attracts  attention,  ''James  Boberts: 
A  booke,  the  Bevenge  of  Hamlett 
Prince  of  Denmarke,  as  y  t  was  late- 
lie  acted  by  the  Lord  Chnmberlayn 
his  servantep."  This  entry  bears  as 
date  July  20,  1602,  proving  that 
this  piny    livas  acted    previous  to 


the  date  imprinted  on  the  first 
edition.  We  may  assume,  there- 
fore, with  all  safety,  that  we  have  in 
the  first  edition  the  drama  now 
printed,  but  which  had,  perhaps, 
been  well  known  to  an  interested 
public,  in  which  we  find  to  be 
sketched  out  details  to  be  filled  in 
nt  a  later  time,  and  that  N.  L. 
(Nicolas  Ling)  and  John  Trundell 
hastened  into  the  market,  adding 
the  name  of  Shakspeare,  already 
favourably  known,  to  the  title-page. 

Lodge,  the  poet,  in  the  year  1596, 
causes  a  devil  to  look  "  as  pale  as 
the  vizard  of  the  ghost  who  cried 
so  miserably  at  the  theatre: 
Hamlet,  revenge."  This  may  be 
cited  as  proof  that  such  a  character 
was  well  known  on  the  stage ;  but 
we  are  totally  unable  to  maintain, 
from  evidence  adduced,  whether  the 
author  of  the  play  was  Shaksneare, 
or  whether  the  poet  worked  out 
and  filled  up  some  perhaps  poor 
manuscript,  n'om  which  he  himself 
recited,  together  with  Babbage, 
words  which  caught  his  fancy,  and 
which  he  enriched  from  the  fulness 
of  his  genius.  What  may  be  the 
case  we  leave  to  be  decided  by 
those  who  are  willing  to  wade 
through  many  authorities,  and  con- 
clude with  a  short  account  of  the 
general  source  from  which  the 
character  was  taken. 

The  story  of  Hamlet  is  to  be 
found  in  the  French  work  by  Belle- 
forest  and  Boisteau:  Cent  "His- 
toires  tragiques.  Pari?,  1564,"  which 
was  translated  into  English  and 
published  in  the  year  1696,  though 

Erevious  to  this  date  many  parts 
ad  been  laid  before  the  public  as 
the  "  Historic  of  Hamblet."  The 
French  editors  had,  however,  only 
compiled  their  account  from  that 
of  tne  Dane  Saxo  Orammaticua, 
who,  in  a  certain  measure,  had  pre- 
pared the  plot,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  headings  of  the  chapters,  which 
we  append : — 

CiiAPTKB  I.    How    Horvendile 
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and  Fengon  were  macle  GoTeDours 
of  the  Province  of  Ditmarse,  and 
Horvendile  married  Oerutb,  the 
daughter  to  Boderick,  chief  K 
of  Denmark,  bj  whom  he  had 
Hamblet:  and  how,  after  his  mar- 
riage, his  brother  Fengon  slew  him 
trajterously,  and  marr/ed  his 
brotber*8  wife,  and  what  followed. 

Chaptxb  II.  How  Hamblet 
counterfeited  the  mad  man,  to  es- 
cape the  tjrannie  of  his  uncle,  and 
how  he  was  tempted  by  a  woman 
(through  his  uncle's  procurement), 
who  thereby  thought  to  undermine 
the  Prince,  and  by  that  means  to 
fiud  out  whether  he  counterfeited 
madness  or  not ;  and  how  Hamblet 
would  by  no  means  be  brought  to 
consent  untoher,and  what  followed. 

CuAPTEB  III.  How  Fengon, 
uncle  to  Hamblet,  a  second  time  to 
intrap  him  in  his  politick  mad- 
ness, caused  one  of  his  counsellors 
to  be  secretly  hidden  in  the 
Queene*8  chamber  behind  the  arras, 
to  hear  what  speeches  passed  be- 
tween Hamblet  and  the  Queene,  and 
how  Hambletkilled  him  and  escaped 
that  danger,  and  what  followed. 

CnAPTXB  IV,  How  Fengon  the 
third  time  devised  to  send  Hamblet 
to  the  King  of  England  with  secret 
letters  to  have  him  put  to  death ; 
and  how  Hamblet,  when  his  compan- 
ions slept,  read  the  letters,  and  in- 
stead of  them  counterfeited  others, 
willing  the  King  of  England  to  put 
the  two  messengers  to  death,  and 
to  marry  his  daughter  to  Hamblet, 
which  was  effected,  and  how 
Hamblet  es<^ped  out  of  England. 

Chaptbr  V.  How  Hamblet,  hav- 
ing escaped  out  of  England,  arrived 
in  Denmarke  the  same  day  that  the 
Banes  were  celebrating  his  funeral, 
supposing  him  to  be  dead  in  Eng- 
land, and  how  he  revenged  his 
Cither's  death  upon  his  uncle  and 
the  rest  of  hia  courtiers ;  and  what 
blbwed. 

According  to  Saxo  Qrammaticus, 
Fengo     (Sbakspeare's      Claudius) 


made  no  pretence  to   conceal  his 
guilt,  but  boasted  that  he  had  slain 
his  brother  for  his  ill-treatment  of 
Oerutha,   the    Queen.     Amlethus, 
after  his  father's  death,  assumed  im- 
becility, though  openly  avowing  to 
avenge  his  father's  death.     A  coun- 
sellor of  the  King's  arranged  to  be 
present  behind  a  curtain  at  an  in- 
terview  which    should  take  place 
between  Amlethus  and  his  mother, 
so  that,  should  the  Prince  drop  his 
feigned  madness,  sure  proof  might 
be  obtained.     Amlethus,  however, 
suspecting,  comes  into    the  room 
crowing,    flapping    his  arms,    and 
jumping  about,  and  thus  discover- 
ing the  hidden  counsellor,  slays  him 
on  the  spot.     It  is  but  necessary 
to  point  out  that  the  entire  plot 
differs  greatly  from  the  play  now 
so   much  known  and  quoted,  the 
end  being  the  murder  of  Fengo  by 
Amlethus,  who  succeeds  him  on  the 
throne. 

More  might  be  added,  but  our 
readers  may  easily  from  the  fucts 
above  mentioned  draw  their  own 
conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  the 
edition  of  1603.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  various  editions  and 
various  readings,  Shukspeare  will 
always  be  remembered,  perhaps, 
better  through  this  one  play  than 
through  any  other.  And  to  Ger- 
man v  we  owe,  indeed,  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  careful  study 
which  some  of  the  noblest  minds 
of  that  country  have  expended 
upon  this  play,  for  seeking  out 
hidden  beauties  and  truths,  for 
casting  aside  all  feelings  of  jealousy, 
and  eutering  into  their  work  with 
ardent  admiration.  The  French 
people,  unable  to  understand  the 
master  genius  which  directed  tho 
pen,  have  contenteJ  themselvei 
with  defacing  by  weak  emendations 
the  play  itself,  or,  represented  by 
Voltaire,  to  groan  out,  "Nous  allons 
tomber  dans  I'outre  et  le  gigantes- 
que,  adieu  lea  sentiments  du  cceur." 
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LAYS  OP  THE  SAINTLY. 

Br  THE  LoiTDOK  Hermit, 

AUTHOE  OF   *'  SOKOS  OF  SlHOVLiJlITT,"    ^'FlSPS  AT  LiFX,     &e. 

No.  5. — St.  GeketiAte. 

O,  Paeis  !  Paris  !  when  thy  masked  halls 

Fill  WL^  the  young  and  gay,  the  fair  and  frail, 
To  revel  thro*  the  night  in  dazzling  halls 

Where  virtue  certainly  doth  not  prevail ; 
When  thousands  play-wards  on  the  Sahbath  flock, 

To  see  the  last  new  "  spicy  "  bouffe  or  baUet, 
To  drink  in  Herv^,  Offenbach,  Lecocq, 

And  chuckle  o'er  each  too-snggdstive  sally; 
When  pert  oocottet,  supreme  in  gilded  vice. 

Along  the  streets  their  tinsel  splendours  flaunt, 
And  all  that's  "  naughty  "  is  so  far  from  "  nice  " 

As  to  obtrude  in  every  public  haunt,— 
Who  would  suppose  thou  hast  for  patroness 

A  virgin  Saint  of  wondrous  holy  living  ? 
If  she  can  know  thee,  yet  protect  and  bless. 

Her  nature  must  indeed  be  most  forgiving ! 


St.  Genevieve  was  nurtur'd  in  Nanterre, 

In  the  fifth  century ;  and  'neath  the  wing 
Of  great  St.  Germain,  Bishop  of  Auxerre, 
Her  holy  growth  progressed  with  rapid  spring; 
The  angels  of  the  skies, 

Hejoicing  in  her  birth, 
Therein  did  recognize 

A  sister  come  on  earth ; 
And  so  they  made  a  rare 

**  F^te  extraordinaire ;" 
They  set  the  planets  whirling 

In  mazy  dance. 

All  over  France, 
Like  girls  that  follow  Girling ; 

AngeUc  lights 

(So  Giry  TVTites) 
Jump'd  thro'  the  clouds  quite  frisky, 

As  if  the  Deuce 

Had  broken  loose, 
And  taken — too  much  whisky ! 
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II. 

To  such  a  grand  debut. 
Her  after  life  was  trae ; 

And  mnek,  devout,  and  grave, 
And  full  of  holy  fire 
And  spiritual  desire 

Was  sweet  young  Genevieve. 
At  fifteen  years  of  age 
The  maid  began  to  wage 

Her  war  with  sin ; 
And  training  hard  askifcui 
(Especially  the  last). 

She  grew  quite  thin ; 
And  this  is  how  she  train'd, 
And  stamina  obtain'd 

Her  cause  to  win : 
On  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  her  fare 

Its  narrow  range 

Would  never  change, 
Consisting  totaUy  of  praise  and  prayer ; 

On  Thursday  night 

A  banquet  slight 
Of  stalest  bread  and  beans  the  Saint  partook  of ; 

To  quench  her  thirst, 

The  very  worst 
Of  water — stuff  none  else  could  bear  the  look  ot 

When  Sunday  came 

'Twas  just  the  same  ; 
She  took  one  meal  so  spare  and  thrifty, 

Tho'  since  the  last 

Three  days  had  pass'd. 
Thus  lived  the  maid  from  fifteen  up  to  fifty. 


III. 

Ko  wonder  by  such  deeds  our  Saint's  renown 
Soon  burst  the  limits  of  her  native  town. 
At  home  she  was  beset  with  sordid  cares. 
Her  mundane  mother  saw  that  her  affairs 
Domestic  suffer'd  from  the  girl's  neglect, 
To  this  Odrontia  strongly  did  object, 
Forbade  her  going  to  church  six  times  a  week, 
And,  on  remonstrance,  slapp'd  her  on  the  cheek 
Such  sacrilege  unpunish'd  could  not  go. 
That  slap  was  answer'd  by  a  harder  blow ; 
For  Dame  Gerontia  soon  was  stricken  blind, 
And  for  two  years  in  total  darkness  pined ; 
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Till  Qenevieve,  by  prayer,  her  sight  restored. 
Her  parents  saw  they  could  no  more  afford 
To  thwart  a  child  so  back'd  by  Heaven's  grace : 
They  let  her  a  monastic  life  embrace. 

IV. 

A  beldame  ''came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold," 

Stole  Genevieve's  sandals,  so  holey  and  old, 

And  "  toted  them  home,"  where  this  naughty  old  soul 

Became  on  a  sndden  as  blind  as  a  mole ; 

'Twas  fearful  to  witness  her  horror  and  fright, 

For  blindness  at  best  is  a  terrible  sight ; 

She  took  up  the  shoes,  not  to  sell  or  to  "  swop  " 

With  travelling  Jew  or  at  pawnbroker's  shop. 

But  back  to  the  owner,  and  own'd  to  the  theft, 

And  begg'd  for  the  sense  which  her  vengeance  had  reft. 

Kind  Genevieve  never  such  plea  could  refuse— 

"  111  give  you  your  sight  if  you'll  give  me  my  shoes,'* 

And  added,  while  pulling  one  on  with  a  strain, 

*'  Mind,  don!t  put  your  foot  in  it  this  way  again !  " 

V. 

So  fared  many  more  'gainst  the  Saint  who  transgress'd. 

One  woman — ^no  doubt  by  the  demon  possess'd — 

With  deep  curiosity  ventured  to  pry 

Where,  closely  conceal'd  from  humanity's  eye, 

The  maid  had  withdrawn  to  her  sanctum  sanctorum. 

The  eyes  of  the  spy  felt  a  darkness  come  o'er  'em, 

And  not  till  her  Saintship  came  out  of  her  cell 

The  sinner  was  freed  from  the  terrible  spell ; 

That  sanctified  hand  scarce  her  forehead  had  cross'd 

Ere  came  in  perfection  the  sight  she  had  lost 

On  other  occasions  did  blindness  descend 

On  those  who  St.  Genevieve  chanced  to  offend ; 

Whilst  those,  we  suppose,  who  most  pleased  her,  she  blest 

With  sharpness  of  vision  beyond  all  the  rest 


VI. 

Success  on  earth,  too  well  we  know, 

Arouseth  green-eyed  jealousie ; 
"  Tho'  chaste  as  ice  and  pure  as  snow," 

From  slander  none  are  wholly  free. 
Evil  with  good  ito  war  will  wage 

And  till  the  Right  ite  foe  shall  quell. 
Make  earth  the  Devil's  acting-stage, 

The  battlefield  of  heaven  and  hell; 
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So  Genevieve,  so  good  and  pure. 

Was  even  branded  as  impostor. 
And  ere  she  made  her  footing  sore, 

What  pain  and  anguish  did  it  cost  her  ! 
But  virtue  in  the  end  must  win. 

However  sinners  may  resist, 
Anon  the  maid  rejoiced  in 

The  love  of  every  pietist ; 
Pupils  were  placed  beneath  her  care. 

And  nuns  she  train'd  in  holy  ways, 
While  godly  people  everywhere 

Pronounced  her  name  with  reverent  praise  ; 
Far  nations  saw  with  great  content 

The  heavenly  radiance  that  did  fill  her^ 
And  our  old  friend  Stylites  sent 

His  blessing— 7909^^  at  hia  pillar. 


VII. 

The  virtues  of  St.  Genevieve, 

Her  power  and  fame  among  the  French, 
So  made  the  Devil  fume  and  rave, 

He  long'd  her  holy  star  to  quench ; 
He  did  put  out  her  candle's  light, 

And  when  she  came,  the  church  was  dark ; 
She  touch'd  the  wick,  which  soon  was  bright. 

Relumed  as  by  some  heavenly  spark, 
For  Genevieve  possess'd  the  gift 

Of  making  fire  by  touch  alone ; 
Such  privilege  conduced  to  thrift. 

For  May  and  Bryant  were  unknown, 
Tho'  Lucifer,  call'd  otherwise  "  Old  Scratch," 
Burnt  freely,  yet  he  seldom  found  ins  match, 

VIII. 

The  Devil  he  sat  on  a  flask  of  oil, 

A  practical  joke  loved  he, 
And  deem*d  all  mortals  his  lawful  spoil ; 

So  laugh'd  to  himself  in  glee, 
To  think  of  the  girl  who  carried  the  cruet ; 
"  0  wouldn't  she  drop  me  and  run  if  she  knew  it ! " 
For  he  wore  his  best  invisible  coat ; 
But  soon  he  altered  his  joysome  note— 
A  little  way  off  from  his  moving  perch 
St  Genevieve  stood  at  the  door  of  her  church, 
And  Satan  trembled  in  every  limb, 
For  Genevieve's  eyes  were  Jix*d  on  him. 
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"  AVhat  hast  thou  ?*'  she  of  the  child  did  ask, 

"  Most  holy  abbess,  some  oil  in  a  flask." 
Then  Genevieve  raised  her  saintly  hand, 

The  bottle  in  pieces  smash'd. 
The  flnid  spilt  on  the  thirsty  sand, 

And  the  fiend  flew  off  abashed ; 
Then  merely  by  words  the  potent  Saint 

Restored  the  vessel  whole, 
Befill'd  and  blest,  lest  the  evil  taint 

Might  peril  the  bearer's  sonl ; 
(How  many  of  ns  unknowing  carry. 
How  few  can  behold,  and  resist,  Old  Harry !) 
And  thus,  the  Evil  One's  game  to  spoil, 
St  G.,  with  opportune  blow,  struck  oil, 

IX. 

When  in  her  honour  they  erected 

The  church  that  still  upholds  the  name 
Of  Genevieve,  an  imexpected 

Misfortune  on  the  builders  came — 
Their  liquor  failed.    What  could  they  do? 

For  labour  ever  is  atbirst, 
And  in  such  daily  workers'  view 

Drought  is  of  evils  far  the  worst. 
They  came  to  HER;  she  pray'd  and  tapp'd 

A  huge  jar  with  her  fingers  fine. 
And  lo!  "  ane  merveillous  thynge  there  happ'd ;" 

The  vase  at  once  was  filled  with  wine ! 
And  till  the  fane  was  rear  d  aloft, 

That  blessed  "  tap"  was  never  out; 
The  workmen  drank  *'  as  much  and  oft 

As  they  inclined/'    I  greatly  doubt 
If  such  a  plan  would  prosper  Jiere 

With  British  workmen  and  their  beer. 

X. 

But  'midst  her  many  miracles  of  mercy  and  of  might 

The  saving  of  her  chosen  town  shines  out  with  brightest  light 

When  dreadful  Attila  tlie  Hun,  with  all  his  savage  clan, 

AVho  call'd  himself  the  "  Scourge  of  God,"  and  was  the  soourge  of  man, 

Swoop'd  like  a  vulture  down  on  Gaul,  and  murder'd,  robb'd,  and  sack'd. 

Poor  Paris  very  naturally  fear'd  to  be  attacked.       » 

A  panic  seized  the  city,  and  its  burgesses  resolved. 

By  timely  fleeing,  to  avoid  the  ruin  thus  involved. 

But  earnestly  their  patroness  restrain'd  and  calm'd  their  fears, 

And  bade  them  soften  Heaven's  wrath  with  penitential  tears ; 

And  tho'  the  Devil  stirr'd  them  np  to  murmur  and  oppose. 

And  even  threaten  her  with  death,  she  triumplk'd  o'er  all  foes  ; 
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Her  prayers  prevail'd,  the  city  'scaped  a  climax  bo  distressful, 
'Whilst  in  the  other  parts  of  Gaol  the  Huns  were  Aunj-succesaful : 
Altho*  their  numhers  seem*d  to  give  their  opponents  no  chance, 
The  Romans,  Franks,  and  Visigoths  expell'd  them  all  from  France; 
To  Genevieve,  'twas  very  plain,  this  miracle  was  owing, 
It  set  the  flower  of  her  fame  "  a-hlowing  and  a-growing." 

XL 

Five  years  of  safety  pass'd,  and  then 

Emg  Merovee,  witli  all  his  men, 

Long  down  before  Lntetia  sate. 

And  nought  could  now  avert  her  fate ; 

For  she  was  doomed,  by  Heaven's  decree, 

The  world  s  **  gay  capital "  to  be. 

So  Paris  fell,  bnt  Genevieve 

Still  like  an  angel  did  behave ; 

She  could  not  save  it  from  the  Franks, 

But  she  could  earn  a  nation's  thanks 

And  blessings,  by  her  pious  deeds 

Of  ministration  to  their  needs. 

Fell  Famine,  with  its  grisly  touch, 

Soon  thinnd  the  population  much. 

So  off  she  started  up  the  Seine, 

In  neighbDuring  paris  to  gather  grain, 

And  here  a  miracle  befell 

Which  briefly  I  proceed  to  tell. . 

XIL 

Beneatli  the  stream  there  grew  a  tree 
{How  it  came  tloere  perplexeth  me), 
And  on  its  branches  gnaiTd  and  jagg'd. 
Unlucky  boats  were  often  "  snagg'd," 
And  all  their  passengers  and  freight 
Involved  in  one  destructive  fate. 
The  Saint,  whose  vessel  near'd  the  spot, 
Was  threaten'd  with  the  common  lot; 
Two  hideous  heads  of  giant  size 
Sudden  from  out  the  waves  did  rise. 
Such  Spirits  then  were  strong  in  uater 
These  in  their  clutches  nearly  caught  her. 
But  she,  defying  their  attacks, 
Pray'd  and  commanded  that  tlie  axe 
Should  to  the  tree's  foul  roots  be  laid. 
'Twas  done ;  the  monsters  fled  dismay'd, 
And  from  that  day  the  stream  was  clear ; 
Kor  did  the  spirits  re-appear. 
(P.S. — TLis  miracle,  as  some  maintain, 
Occuifd  upon  the  coast  of  Spain.) 
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XIII. 

Soon  back  in  triumph  Genevieve  was  borne, 
Bringing  eleven  boats  well  cramm*d  with  com ; 
To  her  it  was  enjoyment  most  intense 
This  food  to  starving  sufferers  to  dispense  ; 
She  even  baked  the  bread  herself,  and  drew 
Some  out  half-baked  to  feed  the  weaker  few 
(Under  the  rose) ;  yet,  when  the  batch  was  fioish'd 
'Twas  found  the  tale  of  loaves  was  undimimsh*d. 
One  other  wondrous  deed  will  I  detail, 
Then  haste  to  close,  for  space  begins  to  fail. 


XIV. 

King  Chilperic  'twas  vain  to  seek, 

For  none  knew  where  to  find  him, 
From  Paris  gay  he  had  sneak'd  away, 

And  shut  the  gates  behind  him. 
That  king  had  doom'd  twelve  men  to  die« 

We  do  not  know  exactly  why-  - 
But  France  had  then  a  full  supply 

Of  crime  and  immorality. 
The  monarch  had  preferr'd  to  leave, 
Lest  Genevieve  (or  **  Jenny  Veeve  ") 
Should  come  and  beg  for  a  reprieve, 

Averting  the  fatality. 
She  learnt  the  £act»  and  quickly  went. 
The  king's  design  to  circumvent, 
And  triumph  in  the  good  intent 

She  carried  out  so  trustily. 
She  reach*d  the  gate,  St.  Martin  hight^ 
But  there  the  warder  impolite 
Her  plea  refused,  still  kept  it  tight. 

And  growl'd  at  her  most  crustily. 
But  soon  that  warder  changed  his  tone. 
When  wide  the  gate  wa^  open  thrown, 
And  unseen  angels  laid  him  prone, 

And  made  him  bellow  lustily. 
With  mighty  helpers  such  as  these. 
What  needed  she  the  aid  of  keys  ? 
St  Genevieve  released  with  ease 

The  culprits  from  their  durance. 
And  then  she  sought  and  found  the  king, 
And  managed  him  to  terms  to  bring. 
And  give  consent  to  everything 

That  wrought  tiieir  lives*  insurance. 
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XV. 

No  saint  in  all  the  calendar 

Carried  her  healing  powers  so  far 

Ab  Genevieve,  tho'  no  degree 

She  held  of  surgeon  or  M.D. 

She  cured  the  blind,  as  we  have  told. 

And  ailments  half  a  lifetime  old, 

And  madness  nothing  could  withstand. 

All  melted  'neath  her  gentle  hand. 

Those  "  shocks  to  which  the  flesh  is  heir  '* 

She  never  look'd  on  with  despair. 

A  child,  who  once  to  see  her  came. 

Was  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind,  and  lame, 

And  *'  past  all  surgery,"  one  would  think. 

Yet  did  the  patroness  not  shrink 

From  Boch  a  case ;  her  prayers  were  heard. 

Her  sacred  oil  admiuister*d. 

And  soon  the  cliild  began  to  talk, 

To  hear,  and  see,  and  jump,  and  walk ; 

Nay,  Genevieve,  'tis  even  said. 

Could  raise  up  those  already  dead. 

As  instanced  by  a  child  who  fell 

With  fatal  force  into  a  well, 

But  whom  the  Saint's  all-healing  power 

Restored  to  life  in  half  an  hour. 

XVI 

The  virgin  Saint  was  now  grown  rather  pasiee 

(Most  ladies  are  at  eighty- three  or  so). 
And  had  she  deign'd  to  stand  before  a  glasi,  a 
Beflection  sad  that  glass  had  had  to  show ; 
For  beans  and  bread,  and  vigils,  tears,  and  fasting 

Are  apt  to  fail — ^if  beauty  be  their  goal. 
But  they  develop  what  is  far  more  lasting — 

A  starving  body  makes  a  fatted  souL 
No  wonder  she  was  very  often  ailing, 

When  we  observe  how  all  her  life  she  cried ; 
Her  own  and  other  people's  sins  bewailing, 
It  seems  no  wonder  that  at  last  she  died. 
For  she  was  ever  prone  to  weep. 
And  weep  with  right  goodwill ; 
Awake,  she  cried  with  sadness  deep ; 

Asleep,  she  sorrow'd  still: 
Her  chamber-floor  was  like  a  sea, 
Its  boards  her  tears  did  drench, 
She  was  a  second  Niobe 
Translated  into  French. 
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It  could  not,  coultl  not  last, 

Such  anguish  unremitting, . 
Her  sainted  spirit  pass'd 

To  regions  more  befitting. 
She  died,  and  then — O  dear! 

What  sorrow  was  created, 
The  town  went  mad  with  sheer 

Grief  unadulterated. 

XVII. 

It  was  about  the  year  of  grace  500 

Her  soul  from  clayey  tenement  was  sunder'd  ; 

Her  heavenly  passport  was  made  out  and  sign'd 

Ere  in  the  tomb  her -body  was  enshrined, 

But  miracles  began  almost  before 

Her  soul  had  time  to  knock  at  Peter's  door ; 

Cured  were  the  mad  and  sick,  and  blind  and  lame, 

All  other  physic  quite  a  ''drug*'  became, 

And  those  who  tried  the  panacea  were  fain 

To  own  that  now  *' physicians  were  in  vain." 

The  wealth  upon  her  shrine  exceeds  belief. 

Until  it  was  **  annex'd  "  by  midnight  thief. 

Upon  the  tomb,  where  lies  this  best  of  women, 

'Tis  said  there  shines  a  lamp  which  needs  no  trimming. 

And  fills  itself— precluding  care  and  cost — 

With  sacred  oil  which  notliing  can  exhaust. 

The  oil's,  too,  ta'en  for  healing,  yet  the  flame. 

Like  Parseo  fires,  keeps  burning  on  the  same. 

Well  o'er  ihe  dust  may  miracles  be  rife. 

Of  one  who  did  such  wonders  all  her  life. 

That  Giry  makes  subtraction  from  their  sum 

**  A  cause  de  riNCREDULiiE  d^s  hommes ;" 

Which  candid  statement  proves  such  wonders  owe 

Much  to  the  kind  of  soil  on  which  they  grow. 

'Tis  certain,  tho'  Munchausen's  self  should  weave  them. 

All  tales  are  true — to  those  who  can  believe  them  ! 


So  now  you've  learnt  the  life  and  deeds 

Of  Genevieve  the  good, 
Own  that  her  merit  far  exceeds 

Most  saints'  in  magnitude. 
Her  blessed  memory  all  should  hail 

With  metaphoric  laurel ; 
Thus,  reader,  I've  '*  adom'd  the  tale," 

I  pr'y  thee,  "  point  the  moral." 
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THE  ABOEIGINES  OF  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 


Ths  eubjoioed  documents  relate  to 
an  article  we  published  in  January 
last  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
Aborigines  of  South  Australia.  As 
we  haye  no  desire  other  than  that 
aecnrate  information  should  prevail 
<Hi  the  subject,  we  consider  it  only 
right  to  publish  in  full  what  has 
been  o£5cially  forwarded  to  us : — 

**  Omcx  OF  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works, 

"Adelaide,  March  24,  1876. 

*'  Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the  Honour- 
able J.  P.  Boncaut,  the  Premier  of 
SoQtb  Australia,  to  forward  you  a  eopy 
of  a  report  which  he  has  obtained  from 
the  Sub-Protector  of  Aborigines  in  con- 
sequence of  an  article  which  he  read  in 
your  magazine  of  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary last. 

^I  also  forward  you  a  map  of  the 
eolcmy  (attached  to  a  book  of  Mr. 
Boneaut's  speeches),  on  which  the 
various  aboriginal  reserves  are  marked 
in  pink,  and  the  various  depots  dotted 
in  bine. 

"I  am  instructed  to  hope  that  you 
will  be  able  to  find  space  in  year 
magazine  for  some  slight  editorial  note 
or  memorandum  qualifying  your  very 
nnsatisfactory  account  of  our  aborigines 
and  our  efforts  on  their  behalf,  which 
scarcely  does  justice  to  our  people  or 
their  governments,  and  which,  appear- 
ing in  the  columns  of  so  Influential  a 
publication,  is  calculated  to  injure  our 


character  for  justice  to  the  native  popu- 
lation. 

''  I  am  directed  to  forward  with  said 
map  two  or  three  other  books,  as  per 
margin,*  giving  information  concerning 
this  colony, 

"  And  remain 
"  Your  obedient  Servant, 
"  John  Mann, 
"  Secretary. 

*'P.S.— A  separate  plan,  showing 
aboriginal  reserves  and  depots  has 
been  prepared  in  the  Survey  Office, 
and  is  forwarded  herewith  in  lieu  of 
that  annexed  to  Premier's  speeches." 


"  Extract  from  Article  on  *  Ahoriginee 
of  South  Australia'  (vide  Dublin 
Universixt  Maoazin£  for  January, 
1876). 

"  *  The  efforts  of  civilization  and  mis- 
sionary enterprise  amongst  these  luck- 
less aborigines  have,  as  usual,  been 
almost  abortive.  What  little  success 
has  been  met  with  among  the  Adelaide 
and  Encounter  Bay  tribes  is  due  al- 
most entirely  to  the  Roman  Catholics ; 
but  the  residts  have  been  altogether 
most  discouraging,  and  the  number  of 
converts  very,  very  few. 

** '  Some  years  since  excellent  schools 
were  opened  in  Adelaide  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  aborigines ;  these  are  now 
unfortunately  closed.  Nor  were  the 
results  of  tlie  instruction  given  satis- 


•  "HMidbook,"   "Boothby's  Almanack,'?  "Schomburgk's Papers,"  ''Chamber  of  Manu- 
fectwen'  Papers,"  "Statistical  Sketch,"  "  Ward's  Soathem  l^i«trict." 
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factory ;  siicli  of  the  children  who  did 
not  return  to  their  old  life  having 
proved  by  no  means  creditable  mem- 
bers of  society.' 


**  Memo. 

"My  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  above  extract  from  article  on 
*  Aborigines  of  Soutli  Australia'  {vide 
Dublin  University  Maoa.Z!Nb  for 
January,  1876,  page  89)  containing 
statements  calculated  to  convey  a  very 
erroneous  and  imperfect  impression 
with  respect  to  the  results  of  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Government  and  private 
persons  in  South  Australia  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  its  aborigines. 

'*  With  a  view  to  give  a  i^pre  correct 
idea  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
official  and  private  attempts  m^e  for 
the  protection  and  support  of  the 
aborigines  of  this  province,  I  beg  to 
submit  the  following  statement : — 

'*  Roman  CatholUs. 

''  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  records  of  this  office,  and  inquiries 
I  have  made,  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
stating  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
never  at  any  time  organized  any  efforts, 
either  privately  or  aided  by  Govern- 
ment, on  behalf  of  the  aborigines  of  tiiis 
province. 

^*  German  Missionaries, 
'*  The  earliest  attempts  in  this  direc- 
tion were  made  about  1838,  by  the 
Moravian  and  Lutheran  missionaries, 
Messrs.  Meyers,  Teiklemann,  Schur- 
mann  and  Kloze,  who  had  mission 
stations  and  schools  at  Encounter  Bay, 
Adelaide,  and  Port  Lincoln,  towards  the 
support  of  which  the  Government  con- 
tributed pecuniary  assistance,  as  well 
as  rations  and  blajikets. 

"In  1839  Dr.  Moorhouse  was  ap- 
pointed Protector  of  Aborigines,  under 


authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  and  in  1641  a  native 
school  was  established  in  Adelaide 
under  the  auspices  of  Governor  Grey, 
and  in  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross, 
who  received  from  the  Government  a 
yearly  stipend  of  £S0,  together  with  a 
house  and  rations.  In  1843  another 
Government  school  was  opened  at 
Walkerville,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Smith,  formerly  a  draftsman  in 
the  Colonial  Land  Office ;  and  at  one 
period  there  were  107  native  children 
under  instruction  in  these  institutions, 
and  making  satisfactory  progress  in 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  education, 
as  also  the  habits  and  tastes  of  civilized 
life. 

"  Xhese  schools  appear  to  have  been 
continued  to  about  1850,  when  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  keeping  the  chil- 
dren, owing  to  the  evil  influences  and 
prejudices  of  their  parents  and  the 
wandering  tribes  who  frequented  Ade- 
laide, gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  founding 
an  institution  in  an  isolated  position, 
to  which  the  children  could  be  removed 
after  their  preparatory  training  in  these 
schools.  This  idea  was  practically 
carried  out  by  Archdeacon  Hale  (nov 
Bishop  of  Brisbane),  and  a  mission 
station  formed  at  Poonindie,  near  Port 
Lincoln,  220  miles  from  Adelaide,  on  a 
reserve  of  16,000  acres  of  land  dedicated 
by  the  Government 

**  Appropriation  of  Money  by  Govern- 
ment. 

"When  South  Australia  became  a 
Crown  colony  in  1841,  one-tenth  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  all  waste  lands 
was  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  the 
aborigines.  This  was  found,  as  the 
sales  of  land  increased,  to  be  more 
than  sufficient,  and  thereafter  any  defi- 
nite portion  ceased  to  be  set  aside,  bat 
whatever  amount  their  necessities 
required  was  drawn  from  the  territorial 
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rerenae ;  and  this  state  of  things  existed 
until  the  control  of  that  revenue  was 
ceded  to  the  colonists  under  the  new 
constitation,  and  from  that  time  sums 
hare  appeared  annually  upon  the  esti- 
mates. The  total  amount  expended 
finr  aborigines  from  1840  to  1874-5  was 
jeoi,430  163.  3d.  The  sum  voted  by 
parliament  for  current  year  for  abo- 
rigines department  was  £i,694,  appro- 
priated as  follows : — 

'*  Twosnb'protectors'  sala- 
ries and  aUowances  .    .      ;S444 

ProTisions,  blankets,  cloth- 
ing, implements,  medical 
attendance,  travelling 
aUowances,  defending 
prisoners,  transport  of 
stores,  and  sundries  .    .  ^8,750 

Grant  in  aid  of  Aborigines 
Friends'  Association     .      j£500 

"Mittion  Stations  and  Schools  now 
existing. 

"  Poonindie. 

**  Established  in  1850,  at  Port  Lm- 
coln,  by  Archdeacon  Hale,  on  a  reserve 
set  apart  by  Government,  containing 
about  16,000  acres.  There  are  now  78 
natives  resident  at  this  institution,  which 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Efiv.  R.  W.  Holden,  of  the  Church  of 
Eng^d.  The  school  is  attended  by 
26  children.  During  the  past  year 
250  acres  were  cropped,  and  produced 
2,400  bushels  of  wheat  and  60  tons  of 
bay;  900  sheep  were  depastured,  yield- 
ing 115  bales  of  wool ;  the  stock  also 
ioeludes  150  cattle  and  80  horses.  All 
the  natives  except  two  earn  their  own 
living  and  perform  all  the  work  on  the 
station,  receiving  regular  wages,  the 
same  as  paid  to  European  workmen. 
The  people  are  reported  to  be  cleanly 
and  well  behaved,  and  appear  very 
happy  and  comfortable. 

*-  This  institution  is  vested  in  three 


trustees — the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ade- 
laide (Church  of  England)  and  Messrs. 
S.  Davenport  and  G.  W.  Hawkes,  S.M. 
Up  to  1860  the  Government  contributed 
annual  grants  in  aid  of  this  establish- 
ment amounting  to  a  total  sum  of 
j67,225;  from  that  time  it  has  been 
entirely  self-supporting. 

« 
"  Point  MeLeay, 

"  This  native  station  was  formed  in 
1857  by  the  *  Aborigines  Friends*  As- 
sociation,' and  is  situated  on  the  Lower 
Murray,  on  a  Government  reserve  con- 
taining 780  acres,  but  which  is  about  to 
be  increased  by  an  additional  block  of 
three  square  miles  along  the  Coorong 
Lake.  The  Bev.  George  Taplin,  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  is  the  super- 
intendent The  natives  of  this  district 
number  over  500,  of  whom  154  are  on 
the  station.  The  school  is  attended  by 
40  children,  who  are  making  satis- 
factory progress  and  present  a  very 
neat  and  orderly  appearance. 

'*  The  health  of  this  conmiunity  has 
been  good,  no  epidemics  of  any  serious 
nature  having  visited  thom  for  several 
years.    During  the  first  year  several 
natives  were  taught  rough   masonry- 
and  carpentering,   and  made  a  road' 
across  a  lagoon  for  the  speedy  transit 
of  produce.    Many  of  the  natives  bave^ 
been  employed  by  European  settlers- 
in  clearing  land,   raising   stone,  and 
shearing;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  some  of  them  have  been  placed  in 
positions  where  none  but  trustworthy 
men  would  be  employed. 

••  This  institution  has  not  yet  become 
self-supporting,  owing  to  the  limited 
area  on  which  its  operations  have  been 
conducted ;  it  receives  assistance  from 
private  subscriptions,  and  an  annual 
grant  in  aid  of  £500  £rom  Government 
In  1875  a  special  vote  by  parliament 
of  j£700  was  received  to  deiray  liabilities 
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of  previous  years  caused  by  failure  of 
crops  from  red  rust. 

"  Point  Pierce. 

"This  institiition  was  founded  in 
1866,  on  the  West  Coast  of  York's 
Peninsula,  by  a  private  society  in  con- 
nootion  with  the  Congregational  Church, 
on  a  Government  reserve  of  eight  square 
miles,  subsequently  increased  by  an 
additional  block  of  land  of  20  square 
miles  for  pastoral  purposes.  The  aver- 
age number  of  natives  on  the  station 
is  45,  who  are  regularly  and  usefully 
employed  in  shearing,  fencing,  and 
other  farm  work;  32  acres  are  under 
cultivation,  and  the  stock  includes 
t2,B00  sheep.  The  general  health  and 
conduct  of  the  natives  is  said  to  be 
good,  the  married  couples  living  in 
cottages  keep  them  in  good  order,  and 
seem  to  appreciate  the  additional  com- 
fort to  their  previous  wretchoJ  wurley 
life.  The  able-bodied  receive  wages 
for  their  work  on  tlie  station,  and  spend 
their  earnings  usefully  at  the  Mission 
Store  in  rations  and  clothing,  which 
are  supplied  at  cost  price.  The  scho- 
lars at  tlie  school  make  fair  progress, 
and  the  girls  attend  to  washing,  cook- 
ing, baking,  mending,  and  always  make 
tlieir  own  clothes. 

'*This  station  is  partly  supported  by 
private  subscriptions,  the  Government 
contributing  rations  and  blankets  for 
the  relief  of  the  old,  sick,  and  infirm 
aborigines. 

"  Kopperainannat  Far  North, 

**  A  mission  station  and  school  were 
formed  in  this  locality  about  ten  years 
ago  by  the  Moravian  missionaries,  who 


afterwards,  owing  to  a  severe  drought, 
were  obliged  to  give  up  their  labours, 
but  subsequently  the  Lutheran  mission- 
aries resumedpossessionof  the  station, 
and  obtained  from  the  Government  a 
reserve  of  400  square  miles,  on  which 
they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
good  supply  of  water  by  sinking  wells. 
105  natives  are  on  this  station,  and  the 
school  contains  27  children.  The  con- 
duct and  health  of  this  community  is 
stated  to  be  satisfactoiy. 

"  FinkU  River. 

"  A  reserve  of  900  square  miles  on  the 
boundary  line  of  the  northern  territory 
was  set  apart  by  the  Government  in 
1875  for  the  purposes  of  the  Lutheran 
missionaries,  who  are  forming  a  station 
tliere  with  a  view  to  carry  on  pastoral 
pursuits  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives 
in  that  locality,  who  are  reported  to  be 
peaceable  and  well  disposed  towards 
Europeans.  Some  time  must  neces- 
sarily elapse  before  operations  are  fairly 
commenced,  and  there  are  results  to 
report. 

*•  Depots. 
"  There  are  now  64  dep6ts  established 
throughout  the  province  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  blankets,  rations,  medi- 
cines, and  medical  comforts  for  the 
relief  of  the  old,  sick,  and  infirm 
aborigines.  21  of  these  depots  are  in 
charge  of  pastoral  lessees,  22  at  police 
stations,  0  at  mission  stations,  and  5  in 
other  private  hands. 

'*  E.  L.  Hamilton, 

"  Sub-Protector. 
"  Aborigines  Office,  Adelaide,  S.A« 
**  17th  March,  1876." 
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Love*9  Trilogy,     By  Thomas    Sinclair,    M.A.     Trubner    and    Co. — 
According  to  Horace,  poets  wish  either  to  profit  or  delight  their  readers ; 
Mr.  Sinclair's  object  seems  rather  to  be  to  puzzle  and  amaze  them.    His 
book  is  a  riddle,  which  simple  folk  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  solye. 
We  have  always  thought  a  trilogy  was  a  series  of  three  dramas,  but  here 
we  have  "  Love's  Trilogy,  a  Poem."    The  first   division  of  the  work  is 
entitled,  "  Palaces :  Lyric  ideal  of  single,  doubled  and  immortal  love ;  " 
sub-divided  into  chapters,  with  the  headings,  •*  His,"  **  Hers,"  "  Theirs." 
The  second  division  bears  the  title,  '*  Sola :    Dramatic  dream  of  three 
worlds ;  "  and  the  third,  that  of  "  Yivmor :  Epical  longing  for  the  triune 
world  ;  "  with  five  subdivisions, headed,  "Division,"  "Pride,"  "The Belt," 
'*  Victory,"  "  Coronation."  So  cabalistic  a  bill  of  fare  does  not  promise  much 
profit  or  delight  for  readers  who  have  not  plenty  of  spare  time,  and  a 
fondness  for  conundrums.     We  cau  only  say  that,  puzzling  aa  this 
programme  ma^  be,  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  work  it  professes  to 
describe.    Again  and  a^ain  we  have  tried  hard  to  make  out  what  the 
author  is  driving  at.     Now  and  then  we  cnught  a  glimpse  of  light,  and 
began  to  hope  we  had  at  last  got  hold  of  a  clue  to  his  meaning ;  but  a  few 
steps  farther  on,  instead  of  extricating  us  from  the  labyrinth,  only  plunged 
us  mto  deeper  intricacy.  As  for  pretending  to  form  any  distinct  conception 
of  the  purpose,  plan,  and  argument  of  the  poem,  we  abandon  the  attempt 
in  despair.    The  utmost  we  can  presume  to  aspire  to  is  to  put  some  sort 
of  interpretation  on  passages  here  and  there.     Even  this  is  a  task  of  no 
slight  difficulty,  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  originality,  profundity,  or 
subtlety  of  thought,  as  from  violence  and  confusion  of  metaphor,  forced 
and  unnatural  expression,  sometimes  amounting  to  positive  incorrectness, 
and  the  omission  of  words  necessary  to  complete  the  sense. 

The  author  mistakes  strangeness  for  originality,  and  violence  for 
strength.  He  belongs  to  the  mystico-spasmodic  school.  He  professes  to 
hare  a  great  mission  for  the  regeneration  of  society  by  love  and  poetry, 
instead  of  faith  and  religion,  which  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 
Tet  he  delivers  his  message  of  good  tidings  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  the 
saspicion  that  he  is  not  altogether  forgetful  of  his  own  glorification.  He 
plays  wondrous  tricks  with  words,  as  if  he  were  more  anxious  to  attract 
attention  to  the  performer,  than  to  impart  any  advantage  or  satisfaction  by 
the  performance.  If  he  simply  desired  his  readers  to  understand  and 
practise  his  teaching,  he  would  surely  have  taken  care  to  express  it  in  a 
more  intelligible  form.  Is  his  thought  so  recondite,  so  far-reaching,  so 
ethereal,  that  the  English  language  is  not  flexible,  powerful,  and  delicate 
enough  to  express  it  ?  In  that  case,  why  trouble  himself  and  the  public 
with  any  attempt  at  an  impossibility  P  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  he 
shrouded  his  meaning  in  mystery  to  hide  it  from  the  profanum  valgus. 
If  that  were  his  object,  he  might  have  accomplished  it  more  effectually  by 
saying  nothing. 

8—2 
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That  our  readers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  irjiDg  their  hand  at 
interpretation,  and  forming  their  own  judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  this 
strange  production,  we  will  set  before  them  the  concluding  stanzas  of  the 
section  entitled  "  Hers,"  which,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  is  a  long- 
winded  address  of  a  loving  lady  to  her  lord,  who  is  represented  as  a  sort 
of  modem  Messiah : — 


it 


The  nearer  yon,  O  love,  I  shrink  the  more, — 

Ixould  pr€ss  my  heart  to  thine,  and  die ; 

For  Loss  stands  up  behind  you  most  high, 

That  I  shall  surely  fall  on  Life's  worst  noor, 

My  hands  upon  my  face  for  passion  sore, 

That  sin  alone  can  soothe,  if  my  wUd  cry 

For  sweet  companionship  of  smile  and  sigh 

May  find  no  entrance  through  your  heart's  dear  door. 

'  I  am  not  equal  1  no !  no  woman  is ! ' — 

I  cry  in  my  despair  s  last  catching  hope ! 

But  would  there  came  some  speedy  end  to  this ; 

For  I  am  wrecked,  yet  dare  not  trust  the  rope ; 

And  Death  frowns  fiercer  for  the  promised  bliss 

Beyond  the  cruel  cliff's  down  landward  slope. 

« 

"  Oh  what  is  this  ?    What  hands  are  now  so  strong 
Which  wish  to  bind  me  to  a  monstrous  mate, 
From  you  who  has  outdreamed  men  from  my  fate  7 
What  subtle  chains  are  these,  though  solden,  wrong,. 
That  would  thus  exile  me  from  land  of  Song, 
And  force  me  by  the  waves  of  Fashion  wait 
Till  some  deep-plunging  beast  on  me  would  sate 
Salt  passion's  greed,  dragging  me  down  among 
The  dead  and  fleHhlefis  ones  of  that  chill  Sea 
Whose  love  is  death,  despite  its  lovely  looks  ? 
What  rock  so  cold  as  this  I  feel?    Are  we 
Then  parted  aje  ?    Or  do  I  see  near  nooks 
Touched  with  quick  golden  lisht  from  svtord  to  free. 
That  comes  in  thy  strong  hand  to  cut  fixed  hooks  P 

*'  I'm  speechless,  frozen  dead,  stolid  as  stone ! 
Oh  hdp  me !  help  me !  I  who  dare  not  speak ! 
Thus  never  could  the  hours  their  tortures  wreak 
On  mortal  soul  before !  I  ...  I  alone  .  .  .. 
I  only  ...  so  have  trembled  to  each  tone 
Of  love  I  cannot  ask — I  must  not  seek ; 
And  I  fihall  die  if  I  remain  thus  weak. 
The  seeds  are  now  in  me  for  ever  sown ! 
O  Sun,  shine  out !    Come,  Summer,  come  to  me. 
Lest  Winter's  reign  prolonged,  should  sadly  kill 
All  hope  of  luscious  fruit  for  Autumn's  glee ; 
For  thine  must  ever  be  the  leading  will. 
And  I  the  fertile  garden  where  each  tree 
Shall  grow  thy  fruits  to  cure  wide  human  ill. 

"  O  joy !  Hold,  hold,  O  heart !  for  Silence  tell 
Sweet  Silence  tells  me  how  to  go  and  pray; 
For  who  am  I  that  he  should  worship  pay, 
So  wonderful,  to  me  whose  heart  but  spells 
The  volumes  of  delight  his  power  outwells ! 
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O  God,  is  this  thy  world  of  night  and  day  P 
Have  I  quiclc  passed  to  higher  spheres*  display  ? 
My  love !  my  life !  spired  Thought  has  hells,  hells,  hells, 
Which  ring  great  giddy  joy,  and  Voice  is  drowned  .  .  . 
Bat  thou  srt  mine,  and  I  am  thine,  we  know, 
Through  life  to  death,  though  round  to  furthest  round 
Of  Earth's  love-rings  in  Heaven's  boundless  flow. 
Where,  past  all  silence,  opens  spheral  sound. 
And  human  joy  shall  into  final  go." 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  either  the  grammar  or  the  sense  of 
the  line  :— 


11 


From  you  who  has  outdreamed  men  from  my  fate ;  " 


^nd  we  protest  against  such  expressions  as  "force  me  by  the  waves  of 
Fashion  wait;"  "spired  thought  has  bells,  bells,  belh;"  and  "joy 
shall  into  final  go."  Mr.  Sinclair  may  be  as  original  and  profound  and 
subtle  as  he  pleases,  but  he  must  at  least  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
language  in  which  he  writes.  If  he  wishes  to  be  thought  a  second 
Browning,  he  should  try  to  imitate  him  in  his  best  points,  not  in  his 
fault?,  and,  at  any  rate,  avoid  ungrammatical  expressions. 


Mueellaneous  Poems.  By  Fraitcis  M.  Dean,  B.A.  Dublin:  E. 
Ponsonby.  London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1576. — If  a  taste  for 
poetry  necessarily  implied  the  possession  of  a  power  to  produce  it, 
Mr.  Dean  might  fairly  claim  a  high  place  among  poets,  for  he  tells  us, 
iQ  the  language  of  Edgar  Foe,  that  poetry  is  with  him  a  "passion, 
not  a  purpose."  But  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  fond,  not  merely  of 
reading  poetry,  but  also  of  attempting  to  write  it,  without  being  able  to 
attain  to  any  high  degree  of  excellence  in  the  art,  just  as  many  take  a 
great  delight  in  hearing  music  who  are  very  indifferent  performers,  or 
UDahle  to  perform  at  all.  Mr.  Dean  bespeaks  indulgent  criticism  on  the 
ground  that  most  of  his  little  poems  were  written  in  his  youth  from  a 
mere  love  of  poetry.  Viewed  in  this  light  they  may  escape  severe 
censure,  and  some  of  them  may  even  be  pronounced  creditable  pro- 
daetions.  IStill,  we  cannot  but  question  the  wisdom  of  publishing  pieces 
which,  according  to  the  author's  own  confession,  '*  bear  the  impress  of  an 
unripe  mind,"  and  "  exhibit  many  crude  faults  and  imperfections." 
Crudity  and  extravagance  are  gladly  excused  in  a  youthful  writer  who 
shows  signs  of  true  poetic  inspiration  ;  but  it  is  not  the  excesses  of  a  too 
luxuriant  imagination  stirred  by  intense  feeling  that  any  one  will  lay  to 
Mr.  Dean's  charge.  His  work  suffers  from  the  deficiency  rather  than  the 
excess  of  moving  power.  It  wants  the  warmth  and  fiush  of  healthy  life. 
There  is  an  air  of  unreality  about  it.  The  pieces  read  more  like  exercises 
to  composition  than  the  spontaneous  outbursts  of  deep  feeling  and  vivid 
imagination.  The  author  treats  conventional  topics  in  a  conventional 
waj.  He  is  very  fond  of  personifying  abstract  ideas  and  inanimate 
objects,  and  addressing  poems  to  them.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  the 
^*  Ode  to  Autumn,"  w^ich  runs  thus : — 


<i 


I  hail  thee,  Crowner  of  the  fruitful  vear, 

And  crowned  thyself  with  fair  fruit-laden  bouglial 
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My  Boul  grows  gladdened  at  thy  presence  near, 
And  when  I  see  those  ripe  wreaths  round  thy  hrows  : 
Earth  is  content,  and  ended  care  allows 
A  mellow  happiness  to  anxious  hearts : 
Each  breath,  soft-wafted  from  thy  rich  store,  blows 
Our  love  to  warmer  joyaunce.  and  imparts 
To  every  breast  a  fame  'gainst  Winter's  coldest  darts. 

**  Thy  season  is  not  one  for  pining  grief ; 

Our  cup  runs  o'er  with  warmer  things  than  tears : 

Why  should  we  mourn  the  falling  flower  and  leaf? 

Through  their  decay  tlie  golden  fruit  appears ; 

The  cornfields  stand  with  happy-hstening  ears ; 

Their  smiles  of  ripeness  sun  our  faces ;  trees 

Wear  now  the  royal  pride  of  crowning  years ; 

Fatness  and  plenty  fill  the  fertile  leas, 
And  sounds  of  thankful  peace  float  in  with  every  breeze. 

"  Now  is  the  homestead  glad,  and  warm,  and  gay. 
Its  aspect  wears  a  hospitable  look ; 
The  fireside  lengthens  out  the  short'ning  day. 
With  light  as  loved  as  suns  which  have  forsook, 
Whose  cheerful  blaze  floods  every  cozy  nook: 
There  all  the  old  kind  faces  glow  again, 
Poring  on  some  prized  poet-breathing  book  ; 
And  hearts  that  lost  their  freshest  flowers  firom  pain, 
Beap  fruits  of  rest  and  peace,  sweet-ripened  like  the  grain* 

"  Now  is  the  country  given  up  to  pomp 
Of  rural  glee,  and  flows  the  mirth  divine ; 
Where  youths  and  maidens  sing,  and  dance,  and  romp^ 
In  honour  of  the  harvest  'neath  the  vine, 
Whose  purple  clusters  promise  the  red  wine, 
Low-hanging  through  the  leafage  tempting  sweet, 
Each  grape  of  one  rich  rosy  drop  the  sign; 
While  circle  round,  young  children  kissing  meet, 
And  with  coy  blushing  looks  that  longed-for  fruitage  greet* 

*'  Heaven  robes  tliee  in  all  splendours  of  the  clouds. 
Which,  streaming  gold  float  o'er  a  purple  sky 
To  gird  thy  throne — the  sun — ^in  glorious  crowds  ; 
Even  earth  has  caught  that  warm  light  from  on  high, 
As  rich-winged  bird  the  sunset  glowing  nigh. 
And  passes  with  her  solemn  woods  and  hills 
Burning  away— a  wintry  death  to  die : 
When  wailing  winds,  and  moaning  streams  and  rills 
Shall  waft  off  each  dead  leaf,  as  coldness  blights  and  kills* 

**  Like  thee  may  come  the  autumn  of  our  love 
And  life, — ^full  of  rich  fruits  and  ripened  worth, 
Crowned  with  a  brighter  glory  from  above : 
And  know  no  pining  want,  or  stricken  dearth. 
Nothing  that  hints  of  scarcity  on  eartli! 
And  at  death's  cold  and  darkly  closing  hour, 
When  love  and  life  fulfil  their  second  birth? 
Let  us  lie  down  in  beauty,  hope,  and  power, 
Sore  of  returning  Spring,  and  Spring's  reviving  dower." 
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Mr.  Dean*s  subjects  are  not  all  of  aSconYeniiooal  cliaracter.  He  baa 
one  poem  "  On  Mr.  Pickwick,"  and  another  entitled  "  The  Fotatoe*'  {sic). 
To  extract  poetry  from  a  potato  may  not  be  bo  impossible  a  feat  as 
extracting  sunbeams  from  a  cucumber,  but  it  is  no  easy  matter,  and  the 
idea  of  apostrophizing  tbe  homely  vegetable  in  ambitious  verse  verges  on 
the  ridiculous.  However,  we  must  do  Mr.  Dean  the  justice  to  say  he 
has  done  as  much  as  could  be  expected  towards  investing  the  familiar 
object  with  poetic  interest. 


Sport  in  Abyssinia;  or,  The 
Mareh  and  Tackazzee,  By  tbe 
Earl  of  Mayo,  Lieutenant  Grena- 
dier Guards.  London,  John  Murray. 
1876. — This  is  an  unpretending 
volume,  but  not  the  less  interesting 
on  that  account.  It  professes  to 
he  simply  a  compilation  from  a 
diary  kept  by  the  author  during  a 
sporting  tour  in  Abyssinia.  What 
he  saw  and  did,  and  the  impres- 
sions made  on  his  mind  by  the 
difSerent  events  and  scenes  are  re- 
lated in  a  frank  and  easy  style, 
without  any  affectation  of  author- 
ship ;  and  this  gives  a  natural  and 
pleasing  freshness  to  his  pages. 

On  the  29th  of  ^December,  1874, 
the  author  and  his  party  landed  at 
Ahusowab,  and  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1875,  he  sailed  from  that 
port  on  his  return  home.  Thus  his 
tour  extended  only  over  a  period  of 
three  months,  and  is  not  repre- 
sented as  having  been  prolific 
either  in  adventure  or  in  game, 
though  the  novelty  of  the  expedi- 
tion and  the  delightful  scenery 
afforded  ample  enjoyment.  The 
paode  of  travelling  in  the  country 
is  rather  primitive.  Parties  travel- 
ling "in  the  king's  name*'  are 
passed  on  from  one  chief  to  another 
hj  a  system  of  compulsory  ser- 
vice:— 

'*  After  the  chiefs  soldiers  and  fol- 
lowers had  hunted  up  the  villagers, 
and  dragged  them,  kicked  them,  and 
heat  them,  they  were  mad§  to  carry  our 
h^Sgige.  We  started  about  one  hour 
heiore  smiset,  the  coolies  having  gone 


in  front.  The  reason  that  the  soldiers 
treated  the  villagers  in  this  way  was, 
that  the  king,  who  was  far  away,  had 
heard  there  were  some  Englishmen 
coming  into  the  country,  and  had  given 
orders  to  the  chiefs  or  governors  that 
we  were  to  be  treated  with  respect,  and 
everything  that  we  wanted  done  for  us. 

"  We  travelled  across  a  large  table- 
land with  not  a  vestige  of  foliage  to  be 
seen,  and  no  sound  to  be  heard  but  now 
and  then  the  bleatins  of  the  sheep  as 
they  were  driven  to  their  pens  near  the 
villages  for  the  night.  The  moon 
rose,  and  we  very  soon  foxmd  our- 
selves near  a  village  called  Adou- 
guada.  All  our  coolies  had  stopped  ; 
tile  lazy  fellows  had  scarcely  been 
travelhng  for  two  hours;  they  had 
handed  our  baggage  over  to  the  head- 
man of  tiie  village.  This  is  a  usual 
mode  of  proceeding  in  Abyssinia;  one 
is  passed  on  from  village  to  village, 
and  if  the  villages  happened  to  be  close 
together  the  day  is  spent  in  quanelling 
and  in  looking  over  and  counting  the 
baggage.  When  I  rode  up  they  were 
all  talking,'  at  once  and  making  a  noma 
noise,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions.  I 
asked  for  a  hearing,  and  informed  the 
villagers  of  Adouguada  that  if  they  did 
not  carry  our  baggage  I  should  take 
two  cows  and  two  sheep  from  the 
village,  and  stop  there  all  that  night 
with  my  servants;  under  these  cir- 
cumstances they  would  have  to  provide 
us  with  bread,  &c.  Brou,  the  inter- 
preter, advised  me  to  do  this ;  he  said, 
•  It  is  the  only  way  to  get  on,  and  you 
are  travelling  in  the  king's  name,  and 
can  have  what  you  want.  H.  then 
came  up  with  K.,  and  we  procured 
something  to  eat  and  some  coffee.  The 
villagers  made  much  noise  and  gesticu- 
lation, and  then  at  last  picked  up  half 
our  things  and  went  off 

"We  then  started  for  Sellaadarou, 
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the  place  we  were  going  to  camp  at 
that  night  It  was  bright  moonlight, 
and  the  moon  in  the  east,  as  some  of 
my  readers  probably  know,  appears 
very  difl'erent  irom  our  moon  at  home. 
It  was  a  beantiful  ride,  but  a  little  cold. 
We  arrived  at  Sellaadarou  about  nine 
p.m.,  or  perhaps  a  little  later.  K.,  like 
an  old  soldier  as  he  was,  pitched  the 
camp  just  outside  the  village,  in  a  sort 
of  little  garden  that  the  villagerd  had 
made  to  grow  their  capsicums  in;  it 
was  surrounded  by  a  thick  thorn  hedge, 
made  of  boughs  cut  from  the  thorny 
acacia.  This  hedge  provided  us  with 
wood  without  any  trouble  ;  bo  we  made 
two  large  bonfires  to  warm  ourselves, 
ate  some  supper,  and  turned  in  after  a 
long  worrying  day.  The  other  half  of 
the  baggage  had  not  come  up  when  we 
retired  to  our  tents." 

Lord  Mayo  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  much  success  as  a  sports- 
man. Ho  has  the  candour  to  con- 
fess, "I  am,  indeed,  an  unlucky 
sportsman,  and  I  always  was." 
Certainly,  his  ill-luck  clung  to  him 
in  Abyssinia,  for  where  lions,  ele- 
phants, buffaloes,  and  hippopotami 
abounded,  his  chief  exploits  and 
successes  were  among  sand-grouse, 
snipe,  quail,  guinea-fowl,  pigs,  and 
such  "  small  deer  ** : — 

"  I  heard,  in  a  pool  below  the  ford 
where  we  had  ciossed,  some  animals 
making  an  unusual  noise,  grunting  and 
blowing.  I  went  down  with  my  gun- 
bearers  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  and, 
behold  !  tliere  were  eight  fine  hippopo- 
tami disporting  themselves  in  the  river, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  old  liver- 
liorse  at  tlie  Zoo  may  be  seen  swim- 
ming about  his  tank.  They  reared 
themselves  out  of  the  water  and  ex- 
posed their  heads  and  part  of  their 
necks,  sometimes  opening  their  enor- 
mous jaws  so  that  I  could  see  their 
white  tusks.  I  fired  at  the  nearest  of 
the  herd,  and  hit  him  behind  the  ear;  he 
began  bleeding  profusely,  and  waltzed 
round  and  round  in  the  water,  causing 
tremendous  waves.  At  last  in  about 
lialf  an  hour  he  sank,  and  we  saw  him 
no  nii>re.  I  shot  at  several  more,  and 
I  believe,  killed  another,  but  we  saw 


no  traces  of  them  again ;  and  I  think 
it  is  a  great  chance,  in  a  large  rapid 
river  of  this  sort,  if  their  carcases  are 
found  at  all.  I  sent  servants  during 
the  following  days  up  and  down  the 
river,  but  they  were  quite  unsuccessful 
in  finding  any  trace  of  the  beasts." 

Hunting  the  elephant  and  lioa 
was  not  more  successful  than  the 
attempts  made  to  bag  the  hippo- 
potami : — 

"We  had  arranged  ^ith  Barrakee 
to  go  for  three  days  and  sleep  out,  or 
bivouac,  and  hunt  elephants ;  we  ac- 
cordingly started  straight  inland  to- 
wards the  mountain  of  Walkait  After 
we  had  crossed  tlie  hills,  under  whicU 
the  Tackazzee  ran,  we  came  upon  a 
sort  of  open  plain  with  little  hills 
cropping  up  here  and  there,  and  we  had 
been  following  fresh  elephant  tracks  the 
whole  time.  I  must  not  foget  to  mention 
that  during  the  night  a  large  herd  of  ele- 
phants hai  passed  close  to  our  camp, 
and  that  all  the  jungle  round  was 
trampled  and  broken  in  every  direction. 
I  just  remember,  in  a  half-sleepy  state, 
hearing  strange  noises,  but  I  tliought 
at  the  time  it  was  only  the  *' hippos*' 
disporting  themselves  in  tlie  pool  below. 
At  last  Barrakee,  who  was  going  in 
front,  said  that  we  were  getting  very- 
close  to  the  elephants,  and  tliat  we 
roust  leave  our  mules  behind  us.  and 
follow  them  up  the  rest  of  the  way  on 
foot.  Not  long  afterwards  we  saw  two 
elephants  in  the  distance  moving  slowly 
along.  We  tried  to  stalk  them,  but  we 
did  not  succeed.  Barrakee  took  us  to 
some  water,  where  we  drank,  and  close 
by  which,  as  we  came  up  to  it,  were 
some  pigs  lying  asleep  under  a  tree. 
An  Abyssinian  tried  to  knock  one  over 
with  the  butt  of  his  gun,  for  we  did 
not  like  to  fire,  being  so  close  to  the 
elephants. 

*'  After  we  had  halted  for  a  little  time 
and  rested  ourselves,  Barrakee  said  we 
should  move  on,  and  he  took  us  to  the 
top  of  a  steep  htde  hill,  where  he  said 
we  were  to  pass  the  night,  and  from 
whence  we  could  see  the  whole 
country  round  us.  Brou,  and  a  couple 
of  men  that  Barrakee  had  with  him, 
built  us  a  'das.'  We  ate  some 
luncheon,   and  then   we   Bal  down  to 
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watcli  for  any  elephant  that  might  per- 
chance he  al)oat  We  had  thus  waited 
for  about  an  hour  when  Barrakee 
leaped  up  and  said  he  saw  two  ele- 
phants in  the  distance,  so  we  got  our 
guns  and  went  off  to  stalk  them.  The 
elephants  were  walking  towards  the 
south,  following  the  main  body  of  the 
herd  which  ht^  passed  very  early  in 
the  morning.  Our  object  was  to  cut 
them  off  on  tlieir  way,  and  Barrakee 
led  ns  sometimes  over  the  low  hills, 
and  sometimes  round  the  sides  of 
them,  and  we  gradually  approached 
nearer  the  two  elephants,  who  were 
moving  along  swinging  their  trunks 
about,  and  sometimes  stopping  to  pick 
«ff  a  bit  of  a  shrub  which  looked  more 
dainty  than  the  rest  At  last  there 
was  only  one  little  hill  for  us  to  go 
over,  and  to  cross  it  would  bring  us 
light  across  the  path  of  the  two  ele- 
phants. 

"We  were  creeping  along  very 
quietly  when,  as  we  came  to  a  few 
rocks,  where,  in  the  rainy  season,  a 
torrent  evidently  poured  down,  Bar- 
rakee stopped  suddenly  and  said, 
'  Ambasa ! '  which  is  Amharic  for  lion. 
1  snatched  hold  of  my  express,  rushed 
up  and  saw  a  fine  mal^  lion  moving 
slowly  away  among  the  rocks.  At  the 
moment  I  was  going  to  fire,  H.  came 
vp  and  fired  his  heavy  rifle  close 
behind  me;  both  barrels  went  off  at 
once,  and  1  thought  at  first  1  was  shot, 
as  nine  drams  of  powder  is  rather  a 
large  charge  to  be  let  off  close  to  one's 
ear.  1  missed  the  Hon ;  so  did  H.  I 
loaded  again  and  ran  after  him  and 
fired,  and  missed.  The  elephants, 
which  were  not  more  than  forty  and 
laStf  yards  off,  went  off  in  another 
direction,  and  the  lion,  passing  through 
some  trees,  '  put  up '  a  herd  of  large 
deer,  which  went  also  in  a  different 
direction.  It  was  a  sight  grand  enough, 
but  we  had  made  a  terrible  mess  of 
the  whole  thins; :  we  ought  not  to  have 
fired  at  the  lion,  and,  as  the  servant 
said, '  If  you  had  killed  the  elephants, 
plenty  of  lions  would  have  come  to  pick 
the  bones/  I  may  tell  my  readers  that 
the  lions  in  Abyssinia  are  not  like  the 
familiar  picture  that  is  everywhere  to 
be  seen  of  animals  with  enormous 
manes,  as  the  species  in  this  country 
have  no  mane  at  all.  We  then  walked 
hack  to  the  hill  whereon  we  were  to 


camp  that  night,  all  of  us  disappointed 
and  crestfallen." 


The  Abyssiaiaas,  Lord  Mayo  in- 
forms us,  "  are  the  only  black  race 
of  Christians  existing ; "  but,  as 
regards  the  purity  and  rationality 
of  their  religious  belief,  we  fear  a 
favourable  opinion  cannot  be  enter- 
tained. They  are  represented  as 
"great  bigots,  and  the  whole 
country  is  very  much  at  the  pre- 
sent time  under  the  influence  of 
the  priests.  The  King  himself  is 
very  particular  about  his  religious 
observances,  and  priests  and  monas- 
teries are  very  often  richly  en- 
dowed." The  version  in  vogue 
among  them  concerning  the  '*  Fall 
of  Man  "  runs  thus : — 


"Adam  and  Eve,  who  lived  in  a 
beautiful  garden,  were  happy  and  con- 
tented, till  one  day  the  serpent  came 
and  said  to  Eve,  *  Where  is  Adam  ? ' 
She  answered,  '  He  is  in  another  part 
of  the  garden.  So  the  serpent  sneer- 
ingly  said,  '  Oh,  indeed,  do  you  think 
80  ? '  Eve  rejoined, '  For  what  reason 
do  you  sneer  ?  '  The  serpent  replied, 
*  You  think  jourself  the  only  woman  in 
the  world  ? '  and  she  said,  *  Yes,  and  a 
most  beautiful  woman.'  The  serpent 
then  said,  *Adam  often  stays  away 
from  you,  does  he  not,  now  P  I  wili 
show  you  another  woman ; '  on  which 
he  produced  a  looking-glass.  Eve  saw 
her  image  reflected  in  it  and  immedi- 
ately became  jealous.  The  serpent  then 
said,  *If  you  wish  to  secure  Adam's 
love  for  ever  and  ever,  you  must  eat 
of  the  fruit  which  I  will  point  out  to 
you.' 

**  So  came  about  the  fall  of  man,  ac- 
cording to  Abjssinians.  This  is  quite 
consistent  with  Abyssinian  character  and 
ideas,  as  probably  no  people  are  more 
vain  or  conceited  than  they ;  jealousy  in 
all  tilings  is  one  of  Uieir  chief  failings." 


Though  this  volume  only  pro- 
fessei  to  contain  the  notes  of  a 
sporting  tour,  still  there  is  inter- 
spersed throughout  a  good  deal  of 
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instructing  information  concerning 
the  habits  and  customs  of  tlie 
people,  as  well  as  about  the  country 
and  its  resources.  It  will  bo  found 
a  very  agreeable  companion  for  a 
leisure  hour,  and,  as  such,  we  can 
recommend  it. 


Essays  on  the  Endowment  of 
Research,  By  various  Writers.  H. 
S.  King  &  Co. — It  might  naturally 
be  expected  that  a  volume  of  essays 
by  Oxford  Fellows  on  University 
matters  would  contain  much  that  is 
worthy  of  attention  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  expectation  is  amply 
fulfilled  in  the  present  case.  But 
the  writers  travel  over  a  wider 
range  of  topics  than  the  title  of  the 
book  implies,  treating  rather  of 
university  management  in  general 
than  simply  the  endowment  of 
research. 

Mr.  Pattison,  who  was  the  first 
to  preach  years  ago  the  doctrine 
that  the  unirersities  should  be  not 
merely  teaching  and  examining 
institutions,  but  also  seats  of  learn- 
ing, commences  the  volume  with 
an  interesting  "Review  of  the 
Situation,''  in  which  he  sketches 
the  past  history  and  present 
position  of  the  universities  in  re- 
lation to  the  legislature  and  the 
country. 

As  to  what  future  changes  should 
be  made,  he  is  rather  sparing  of 
remark,  partly,  perhaps,  because  he 
has  treated  that  subject  at  length 
in  a  former  work,  and  partly  be- 
cause he  does  not  feel  called  upon 
to  commit  himself  to  specific  de- 
tails just  now.  He  does,  however, 
unhesitatingly  condemn  the  system 
of  holding  out  prizes  in  the  shape 
of  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  ex- 
hibitions as  inducements  to  the 
pursuit  of  learning  and  science. 
He  holds  that  a  youthful  intelligent 


mind  in  a  healthy  state  requires  no 
stimulus  from  without  to  exertion. 
Its  desire  for  knowledge  and  truth 
needs  only  guidance  and  control. 
It  may  want  the  bit,  but  never  the 
spur. 

Mr.  Pattison  here  writes  more 
like  a  theorist  than  a  practised 
teacher.  He  goes  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  ** nothing  is  truly 
known  which  is  learnt  for  a 
purpose.  Science  which  is  not 
disinterested  ceases  to  be  science." 
In  that  case,  we  fear  there  is 
not  much  science  among  us,  or 
ever  likely  to  be.  The  number 
of  those  who  have  at  once  the 
power  and  the  will  to  scale  the 
heights  of  science  and  dive  into 
the  depths  of  learning — to  •*  scorn 
delights  and  live  laborious  days"  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake — must  always  be  very 
small.  It  is  not  every  one  who  is 
gifted  with  Mr.  Pattison's  appe- 
tite for  reading  and  power  of  di- 
gesting what  he  reads.  The 
Jesuits,  who,  he  tells  us,  first  in- 
troduced the  prize  system,  evinced 
a  true  knowledge  of  human  nature 
as  it  is,  if  not  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Undoubtedly  it  would  be  better 
if  knowledge  were  sought  simply 
on  its  own  account;  but  it  is  of 
little  use  to  indulge  in  Utopian 
dreams  and  aspirations  as  to  what 
might  be  done  if  men  were  what 
they  ought  to  be.  We  must  take 
them  and  deal  with  them  as  they 
are.  In  this  practical  countty  and 
material  age  education  would  be  at 
a  much  lower  ebb  if  it  were  not 
fostered  by  rewards  and  bounties 
in  some  shape  or  other;  though 
Mr.  Pattison  says  the  absence  of 
external  stimulus  to  study  is  *'  the 
only  true  foundation  on  which  a 
university  can  be  placed,"  and  de* 
nounces  **  idle  fellowships"  as  "  the 
prizes  by  which  we  attract  numbers 
who  have  no  vocation  for  either 
science  or  letters  to  pretend  to  study 
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science  and  classics  till  they  are 
twenty-two."  He  does  not  openly 
tdTocate  their  abolition;  nor  will 
they  be  converted  to  professor- 
ships or  appropriated  to  the  en- 
dowment of  research  without  strong 
opposition  and  careful  deliberation. 

Mr.  Cotton  rightly  observes  : — 

'Sinecure  fellows  and  college 
tutors  may  be  both  alike  historical 
abuses  and  economical  blunders, 
but  they  may  yet  have  their  place 
in  a  country  which  can  afford  to 
indulge  its  taste  for  anomalies. 
Higher  education  in  England  has 
been  moulded  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  academical  curri- 
culum, and  has  been  stimulated 
into  its  present  efficiency  by  the 
hopes  engendered  by  university 
premiums.  Much  yet  needs  to  be 
done  before  its  condition  can  be 
regarded  with  entire  satisfaction. 
It  would  be  mischievous  to  with- 
draw the  stimulus  at  a  time  when 
the  minor  endowed  schools  are  still 
straggling  in  the  pangs  of  a  second 
birth,  or  before  the  claims  of  phy- 
sical science  have  won  adequate  re- 
cognition." 

As  to  the  desirableness  of  some 
permanent  provision  for  the  encour- 
agement of  original  research  in 
science  and  literature,  there  cannot 
be  two  opinions,  though  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  see  the  essential  dif- 
ference, so  far  as  the  worker  is 
concerned,  between  giving  money 
for  intellectual  work  already  done, 
and  paying  beforehand  for  work  to 
be  done  hereafter.  Of  course  the 
work  of  the  discoverer  in  science 
and  the  original  investigator  in 
hteratore  is  of  a  higher  character, 
though  of  less  marketable  value, 
thin  that  of  the  mere  learner ;  still, 
in  both  cases  pecuniary  resources 
are  necessary,  and  may  surely  be 
sought  and  accepted  without  de- 
stroying the  value  of  the  work  done. 

The  advocates  of  endowments  for 
the  encouragement  of  research  may 


plead  not  only  expediency,  but  the 
original  intention  of  founders  ot 
colleges  and  long  usage.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that .  the  chief 
purpose  for  which  colleges  were 
founded,  and  endowments  insti- 
tuted, was  that  the  fellows  and 
scholars  might  be  enabled  to  devote 
their  whole  life  to  study;  and  for 
many  years  this  purpose  was  faith- 
fully fulfilled.  Consequently,  those 
who  ask  for  the  endowment  of  re- 
search are  'merely  seeking  to  effect 
a  restoration,  not  a  revolution— a 
restoration,  too,  which  all  acknow- 
ledge to  be  desirable.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  issue  can> 
not  be  doubtful. 

But  in  addition  to  the  opposition 
which  will  certainly  be  made  to  the 
abolition  of  the  "  idle  fellowships,'' 
there  is  the  difficulty  of  devising 
any  feasible  scheme  for  endowing 
research  likely  to  meet  with  general 
acceptance,  and  work  well.  Mr. 
Pattison,  who  has  pondered  the 
subject  perhaps  longer  and  more 
carefully  than  any  one  else,  shrinks 
from  proposing  any  definite  plan. 
*•  What,"  he  says,  "  precisely  this 
higher  function  which  we  now  de- 
mand of  a  university  is,  and  how 
a  university  is  to  be  organized 
for  its  performance,  are  matters  on 
which  even  the  most  advanced 
thinkers  may  well  at  present  not 
see  their  way." 

The  other  writers  who  touch  upon 
the  subject  show  similar  caution. 
The  late  Professor  Covington,  how- 
ever, in  his  evidence  to  the  Com- 
mission of  1852,  which  is  here  re- 
printed in  an  appendix,  entered 
with  some  hesitation  into  more 
explicit  detail;  and  the  appendix 
containing  his  remarks,  together 
with  that  consisting  of  an  extract 
from  Professor  Max  Muller*8  '*  Chips 
from  a  German  Workshop,"  forms 
a  more  important  contribution  to 
the  practical  discussion  of  the 
proper  subject  of  the  volume  than 
can  be  found  elsewhere  in  it.     He 
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proposed  that  two-thirds  of  the 
fellowship  revenues  should  continue 
to  he  employed  as  prizes  for  the 
encouragement  of  education,  the 
remaining  third  being  devoted  to 
the  foundation  of  pensions,  tenable 
by  resident  students  willing  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  prosecution 
of  some  special  branch  of  study  in 
literature  or  science,  and  found 
competent,  by  examination,  to  do 
so  with  advantage. 

^'It  would  be  necessary,  too,  that 
they  should  be  subjected  periodically, 
at  least  during  the  earlier  part  of  their 
literary  career,  to  some  kind  of  addi- 
tional examination  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  use  which  they  might  be 
making  of  their  opportunities,  facili- 
ties being  provided  for  the  removal  of 
such  as  should  be  judged  unworthy  of 
their  position.  Probably  something  in 
the  shape  of  a  yearly  dissertation 
would  be  the  least  objectionable  duty 
to  impose,  nor  would  there  be  any 
reason  why  such  occasional  publica- 
tions should  not  assist  rather  than 
hinder  tlie  course  of  study." 

It  may  be  questioned  whether 
many  so  highly  gifted  as  to  be 
qualified  for  making  important 
additions  to  existing  knowledge  in 
literature  or  science  would  be 
willing  to  submit  to  such  condi- 
tions. The  idea  of  subjecting  them 
to  examination  seems  impractic- 
able ;  for  they  are  supposed  to  be 
studying  in  advance  of  all  others 
in  their  special  department.  And 
it  appears  absurdly  unreasonable 
to  call  upon  a  man  to  make  some 
scientific  discovery,  or  produce 
some  new  manuscript,  inscription, 
reading,  or  interpretation,  some 
fresh  edition  of  an  ancient  author, 
some  fresh  light  from  the  com- 
parison of  languages  every  year,  on 
pain  of  losing  his  pension.  Then, 
again,  it  is  a  question  whetlier  the 
encouragement  of  research  should 
be  in  the  form  of  a  permanent 
pension  or  a  temporary  grant,  and 
whether  the  investigator  should  be 


partially  employed  in  tuition  or 
required  to  give  his  whole  time  to 
study.  Mr.  Sorby,  guided  by  his 
own  fortunate  experience,  is  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  endowment 
ought  to  be  ample  enough  to  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  any  other 
occupation,  and  completely  free  the 
mind  from  all  disturbing  cares. 
But  that  discovery  can  be  combined 
with  professorial  duties  is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  case  of  Fara- 
day, not  to  mention  living  pro- 
fessors, both  in  this  country  and  in 
Germany,  who  have  contributed  to 
the  advance  of  science.  It  is  plain 
that  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  by 
no  means  easy  of  solution. 

We  have  no  room  to  touch  upon 
the  various  other  university  matters 
discussed  in  this  volume,  and  must 
content  ourselves  with  observing 
that  it  merits  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  and  science  among 
us. 


On  Fermentation.  By  P.  Schiit- 
zenberger.  With  twenty-eight  illus- 
trations. H.  S.  King  and  Co. — 
The  value  of  scientific  knowledge  is 
now  generally  admitted.  Natural 
science  forms  an  essential  part  of 
the  regular  course  of  education  in 
our  universities  and  public  schools  ; 
and  special  scholarships,  exhibi- 
tions, and  prizes  are  ofifered  as  in- 
ducements to  pursue  this  study. 
As  a  necessary  consequence,  there 
is  a  demand  for  text-books  adapted 
to  the  present  advanced  state  of 
knowledge,  and  giving  information 
with  regard  to  the  latest  discoveries. 
This  demand  is  intended  to  be  sup- 
plied by  *'  The  International  Scien- 
tific Series,"  of  which  this  is  the 
twentieth  volume.  It  is  a  great  re- 
commendation of  the  series,  that  it 
is  not  composed  exclusively  of  the 
vrorks  of  £nglish  authors,  or  those 
of  any  single  nation.     The  area  of 
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choice  being  thus  extended,  greater 
excellence  may  be  reasonably  an- 
tieipaied;  when,  as  sometimes  bap- 
pens,  foreign  philosophers  ba?e 
made  a  particular  branch  of  science 
their  special  study,  it  is  desirable  to 
receive  an  account  of  their  re- 
searches and  discoveries  directly 
from  them,  and  those  who  cannot 
read  their  language  should  at  least 
have  as  much  assistance  as  can  be 
afforded  them  by  means  of  trans- 
lations. This  is  what  is  offered  in 
the  volume  before  us,  which  reads 
more  like  an  original  work  than  a 
translation. 

M.  Schutzenberger*s  high  official 
posiUon  as  Director  of  the  Chemical 
Laboratary  at  the  Sorbonne,in  Paris, 
is  in  itself  an  ample  guarantee  that 
he  is  not  only  thoroughly  master  of 
the  difficult  subjects  be  has  under- 
taken to  expound,  but  well  skilled 
in  the  art  of  communicating  the 
knowledge  he  has  acquired.  The 
student  will  here  find  as  explicit 
and  complete  an  account  of  fermen- 
tation, both  direct  and  indirect,  as 
he  can  desire. 

M.  Schutzenberger  follows  Pas- 
teur and  others  in  describing  fer- 
mentation as  the  vegetation  of  a 
species  of  fungus,  to  which,  with 
Bees,  he  gives  the  name  of  Saechar- 
omtfces  e^revigia,  and  which  he 
spetks  of  as  not  merely^  living,  but 
tveathing. 

"  Yeast  is  a  living  organism  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  fungi,  genos  Sac- 
ckaromy€e$t  destitute  of  mycelium, 
capable  of  reproduction,  like  all  the 
elementary  fiingi,  by  buds  and  spores ; 
its  composition,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
singalarly  resembles  that  of  other 
vegetable  tissaes,  and  especially  of  the 
pujits  of  the  same  family.  The  ex- 
amination of  its  biological  functions, 
studied  more  particularly  in  their 
chemical  aspect,  shows  us  clearly  that 
this  elementary  fonn  of  Hfe  does  not 
differ  in  essentials  from  other  elemen- 
tary cells,  unprovided  with  chlorophyll, 
irliefher  isolated  or  in  groups,  and  be- 
loogiDg  to  the  more  complex  organs. 


It  breathes,  transforms  and  modifies  its. 
proximate  principles  in  a  continuous 
manner,  and  certainly  in  the  same  way 
as  other  cells;  like  these,  it  can  be 
multiplied  by  buds  and  spores.  The 
only  important  and  decidedly  distinc- 
tive character  which  seems  to  render  it 
a  form  of  life  absolutely  apart  from: 
other  forms  in  creation,  was  removed 
from  it  by  M.  Lechartier  and  M.  Bel- 
lamy, when  these  chemists  succeeded  in 
establishing  that  the  ceUs  of  fruits^ 
seeds,  and  leaves,  and  even  animal 
cells,  are  capable  of  changing  sugar 
into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide." 

It  is  only  within  a  comparatively 
few  years  that  this  doctrine  has 
been  generally  received,  if  it  is  even 
now.  Liebig  attributed  fermenta- 
tion to  molecular  motion  communi- 
cated by  a  decomposing  body  to 
other  matter  in  contact  with  it, 
**  Yeast/*  he  said,  "  and  in  general 
all  animal  and  vegetable  matters  in 
a  state  of  putrefaction,  will  commu- 
nicate to  other  bodies  the  condition 
of  decomposition  in  which  they  are 
themselves  placed ;  the  motion 
which  is  given  to  their  own  ele- 
ments by  &e  disturbance  of  equili- 
brium, is  also  communicated  to  the 
elements  of  the  bodies  which  come 
into  contact  with  them."  As  late 
as  1870  he  published  a  treatise  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that 
Pasteur's  experiments  were  not 
conclusive.  That  the  action  of 
yeast  on  blood  closely  resembles,  if 
it  is  not  identical  with,  that  of  ani- 
mal respiration,  seems  scarcely 
disputable  from  what  follows : — 

**  The  behaviour  of  the  yeast  with 
reference  to  blood  may  be  explained  in 
the  following  manner :  The  cells  of 
Saccharomyces  diffused  in  the  liquid 
breathe  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen 
physically  dissolved  in  the  plasm  or 
serum  in  the  midst  of  wbich  swim  the 
red  globules  of  blood.  In  proportion 
as  the  plasmic  liquid  grows  less  rich  in 
oxygen,  a  portion  of  this  body,  feebly 
combined  with  hsemaglobin,  is  separ- 
ated, and  enters  into  physical  dissolu- 
tion, by  a  dissociation  comparable  to 
that  presented  by  potassium  bicarbon- 
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ate  in  a  vacuum ;  the  process  continues 
till  there  is  a  complete  disappearance 
of  tlie  ox3*gen  dissolved  in  the  serum, 
and  of  that  which  is  fixed  in  the 
bsemaglobin.  If  tliis  explanation  is 
<5orrect,  the  experiment  ought  to  suc- 
ceed, even  when  the  blood  is  separated 
from  the  yeast  diffused  in  water  or 
serum  by  means  of  a  membrane  per- 
meable to  gas  and  to  liquids,  but 
<:apable  of  preventing  all  direct  contact 
between  the  jeast-cells  and  the  red 
globules.  This  is,  in  fact,  what  takes 
place.  I  have  thus  been  able,  by 
arranging  a  suitable  apparatus,  to  imi- 
tate artificially  that  which  takes  place 
in  tlie  organs  and  tissues  of  animals, 
when  the  red  and  oxygenated  arterial 
blood  traverses  the  network  of  capillary 
vessels,  ^nd  passes  out  into  the  veins 
under  the  form  of  black  and  partially 
deoxygenated  blood. 

For  tliis  purpose,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  cause  red  blood  to  circulate  slowly 
through  a  sufficiently  long  sjstem  of 
hollow  tubes,  the  walls  of  which  are 
formed  of  thin  gold-beaters'  skin,  which 
is  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  yeast 
diffused  in  fresh  serum,  without  glo- 
bules, kept  at  35°  C.  (05"  F.). 

We  see  the  red  blood  pass  out  black 
and  venous  at  the  other  extremity.  A 
confirmatory  experiment,  made  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  system  of  tubes  pre- 
cisely similar,  but  immersed  in  serum 
without  yeast,  proves  that  yeast  is  in- 
dispensable for  thus  rapidly  effecting 
the  deoxidation  of  the  blood.  Tliis 
experiment  is  the  exact  representation 
of  what  takes  place  in  the  animal 
organism,  with  the  exception  of  the 
perfect  method  employed  by  nature  to 
multiply  contacts  and  surfaces. 

In  the  latter  case,  tlie  cellular  and 
histological  elements  of  tlie  tissues  play 
the  part  of  the  yeast ;  they  absorb  the 
oxygen  dissolved  in  the  plasmic  liquids 
which  bathe  them,  and  constantly  tend 
to  bring  down  to  zero  their  oxy metric 
condition.  The  oxygen,  but  feebly  fixed 
in  the  hsemaglobin,  re-establishes  the 
equilibrium  by  a  series  of  gaseous 
diffusions  from  tlie  red  globules  to  the 
plasm  of  the  blood,  and  from  the  plasm 
of  the  blood  to  that  of  the  organs. 
These  continual  diffusions  are  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  disturbance 
of  equilibrium  produced  by  the  aeration 
of  the  organic  cells,  or  of  tlie  cells  of 
yeast  in  tlie  experiment  just  described. 


All  tliese  facts,  then,  prove  distinctly 
that  yeast  breathes  when  placed  ia 
contact  with  dissolved  oxygen.  The 
measure  of  the  respiratory  power,  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions,  shows 
us  this  respiration  to  be  as  active,  and 
even  more  so,  than  that  of  fishes." 

M.  Schutzenberger  sometimes 
rather  staggers  one  with  apparent 
inconsistency.  Thus  in  one  place 
he  says  distinctly,  *'  there  is  really 
no  chemical  vital  force."  Yet  in 
another  we  find  this  passage : — 

"  No  one  doubts  that  in  organic  living 
cells,  whether  they  be  isolated,  like 
those  of  yeast,  or  form  an  integral 
part  of  a  more  complicated  organism, 
there  resides  a  special  force,  capable  of 
producing  chemical  reactions  under 
conditions  quite  different  from  those 
which  we  employ  in .  our  laboratories, 
and  to  produce  results  of  the  same 
class.  This  force,  which  we  imagine 
to  be  as  material  as  heat,  reveals  to  us 
its  activity  by  decompositions  effected 
on  complex  molecules.  Wliether  we 
reduce  the  problem  to  the  action  of  a 
soluble  product  elaborated  by  the  or- 
ganic ferment,  and  to  which  it  has 
communicated  its  power,  or  suppose 
that  the  whole  of  the  ferment  exercises 
an  action  of  this  kind,  we  ultimately 
arrive  at  a  motion  communicated,  more 
or  less  directly,  by  vital  force,  and 
dependent  on  it." 


This  vital  force,  which  the  author 
here  says  '*  we  imagine  to  be  as 
material  as  heat,"  is  elsewhere  posi- 
tively  asserted  to  be  '*  as  material 
as  all  those  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  utilize."  Mere  imagina- 
tion is  rather  slender  ground  for 
professedly  scientific  assertion,  and 
we  are  surprised  it  should  even  be 
alleged  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 


Terra  Incognita ;  or.  The  Oofi" 
vents  of  the  United  Kingdam,  By 
John  Nicholas  Murphy,  author  of 
"  Ireland,  Industrial,  Political,  and 
Social." — London,  Burns  &  Gates. 
1876.     We  noticed  at  some  length 
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tVie  first  edition  of  this  work,  when 
it  appeared,  some  three  years  ago.* 
The  present  is  a  *'  popular  editioD." 
vith  seTeral  new  chapters,  and  the 
statistics  of  convents  in  the  United 
Kingdom  brought  down  to  the  pre- 
stent  day.     The  spirit  in  which  Mr. 
^urpbj  writes  is  highly  commend- 
able, while  his  object  is  laudable. 
Oreat  ignorance  and  prejudice,  he 
affirms,  prevail  in  Protestant  minds 
on  the    subject  of  conventual  in- 
stitutions, and  he  is  anxious  "  to 
dissipate   the  mists    and  darkness 
that  envelope  the  truth.''  No  doubt 
the  great  body  of   Mr.  Murphy's 
statistical  information  may  be  taken 
as  perfectly  reliable,  but  the  con- 
tents of  his  volume  do  not  realize 
the  idea  conveyed  by  its  title.    The 
terra  incognita  is  not  revealed  to 
us.     We  are  not  led  through  the 
unknown  land,  and    permitted   to 
explore  its  mysteries. 

We  are   supplied,  iu    the  first 
instance,  with  very  partial  and  im- 
perfect sketches  of   the  orio:in  of 
monks  and  nuns ;  of  early  British 
and  Irish  Monachism,  and  of  ancient 
religious  orders ;  a  list  of  convents 
is  given,  with  their  characteristics, 
rules,  and  constitutions  ;  but,  as  re- 
gards the  inner  life^  the   terra  in- 
cognita of  such  institutions  as  are 
not  devoted  to  the  active  charities 
of  life,  we  have  absolutely  no  in- 
formation whatever.     We  have,  it 
is  true,  Mr.  Murphj's  general  as- 
sertion that  there  is  no  unhappi- 
ness  in  conventual  life — that  **  there 
is   no   life  happier  than  that  of  a 
nan  ;  **  but  it  is  impossible  to  credit 
this,  and  consider  such   establish- 
ments so  entirely  free  from  abuses 
as  he  would  represent  them,  unless 
we  utterly  discredit  and  repudiate 
a  vast  body  of  Homan  Catholic  tes- 
tirooDj  respecting  the  operation  of 
monsLBtic   and   conventual  institu- 
tions in  Boman  Catholic  countries. 
One  great  fact  stands  before  us — 


that  there  is  not  a  single  Soman 
Catholic  country  in  the  whole  world 
which  has  not  been  compelled  to 
exercise  some  sort  of  supervising 
authority  over  such  institutions. 
The  conclusion  to  which  this  fact 
inevitably  leads  is  irresistible — that 
had  not  serious  abuses  existed  no 
such  authority  would  ever  have 
been  exercised. 

There  is  a  very  wide  distinction 
to  be  drawn  between  monastic  and 
conventual  institutions  whose  in- 
mates, engaged  in  the  active  chari- 
ties of  life,  enjoy  a  comparative  free- 
dom as  regards  vows  and  action,  and 
those  established  the  inmates  of 
which  take  vows  for  life,  and  are 
practically  dead  to  the  world.  In 
his  chapter  on  '*  Objections  to 
Convents,"  Mr.  Murphy  has  failed 
evcu  to  notice  those  which  have 
been  urged,  not  against  such  as  are 
charitable  or  educational  institu- 
tions, but  against  such  as  bind 
their  inmates  by  perpetual  vows, 
immure  them  in  what  may  be  hope- 
less confinement,  and  maintain,  re- 
specting their  internal  discipline 
aud  government,  an  impenetrable 
mystery. 

Mr.  Murphy  has  failed  to  see,  or 
at  least  to  notice,  that  public  policy 
is  involved — that  the  State  has 
duties  to  perform  to  its  subjects 
— that  rights  are  relative.  In  re- 
turn for  allegiance  the  State  is 
bound  to  maintain  personal  rights 
inviolate,  and  the  simple  question 
is,  how  can  the  proper  performance 
of  such  unavoidable  duty  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  State  permitting  in- 
stitutions to  exist  wherein  its  sub- 
jects may  possibly  be  immured 
against  their  will.  No  one  can 
rationally  hold  that  such  confine- 
ment is  impossible^s  it  not,  there- 
fore, the  imperative  duty  of  the 
State  to  inspect,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  protect  ? 

Eightly  considered,  the  matter  of 
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religion  does  not  enter  into  this 
question  at  all.  It  is  not  because 
conTonts  are  established  and  con- 
ducted  as  Boman  Catholic  institu- 
tions that  a  right  of  inspection  by 
the  State  should  be  exercised. 
That  right  exists  entirely  apart 
from  any  form  of  religious  belief. 
There  are  now  several  conventaal 
institutions  established  for  charita- 
ble purposes  on  professedly  Pro- 
testant foundations;  we  are  not 
aware,  however,  of  there  being  any 
that  require  their  inmates  to  take 
TOWS  inyolving  rigid  seclusion  for 
life  ;  but  were  there  such,  the  mere 
profession  of  Protestantism  should 
not  exclude  them  from  inspection 
by  the  State — should  not  deprive 
the  inmates  of  that  protection 
against     imprisonment     for     life 


which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  afford. 

Thus,  the  question  is  not  one  of 
mere  religious  belief,  but  broadly 
and  simply  one  of  public  policy. 
Is  it  consistent  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  natural  rights  of  sub- 
jects that  institutions  should  exist 
in  a  free  country  under  the  sole 
irresponsible  control  of  private 
partie?,  or  Churches,  in  which  per- 
sons are  bound  by  vows  to  confine 
themselves  for  life,  without  the 
State  adopting  such  precautions  as 
will  ensure  that  the  confinement  is 
entirely  voluntary  and  in  no  wise 
compulsory  ? 

This  is  the  real  question  at  issue,, 
and  with  its  decision  the  mere  form 
of  religious  profession  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do. 
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"  The  turn  of  Arabia." 
"  AH  grudges  fihall  be  taken  away  out  of  your  hearts." 


Tax  state  of  life  and  the  progress 
of  politics  in  the  far  Orient  have, 
at  all  times  indeed,  a  very  eupe- 
cial  claim  on  our  attention,  !Not 
merely  oa  the  universal- brother- 
hood principle  of  philosophers, 
which,  as  far  as  the  East  is  from 
the  West,  would  unite  all  men  on 
the  common  ground  of  humanity, 
but  as  drawn  still  closer  to  our 
Asiatic  fellows  within  the  magic 
ring  of  one  imperial  crown.  Now, 
too,  the  feyerish  progress  of  events 
in  Turkey — the  one,  so  to  speak, 
oriental  kingdom  in  Europe — in- 
vests all  the  circumstances  of  their 
law,  politics,  and  religion  with  a 
deeper  interest.  We  have  a 
oesrer  kindred,  a  greater  simi- 
larity, with  all  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  Bussia,  perhaps,  ex- 
cepted. We  can,  as  the  tide  of 
history  rolls  on,  argue  from  them 
to  ourselves  and  vice  versa,  and 
guess  at  the  hidden  springs  of 
action  and  character. 

But  to  theorize  with  any  degree 
of  probability  on  Mohammedan 
forms  of    government,  to  under- 


stand the  development  of  their 
moral  and  social  life,  we  have  to 
leave  our  own  standpoint,  and 
search  wmpatheiically  into  the 
causes  which  underlie  the  distinct 
tive  forms  which  influence  them 
most  strongly. 

Sympathetically, — for  there  is  no 
use  in  studying  such  questions  from 
the  outside.  By  lookmg  at  the  dial- 
plate  of  a  clock  we  can  watch  the 
progress  of  the  hour  hand,  but  if 
we  would  understand  the  how  and 
the  why  of  its  motion,  we  must 
know  something  of  the  machinery 
behind. 

Sir  Hutherford  Alcock,  in  a  paper 
on  our  Colonial  Empire,  quotes  the 
remark  made  in  a  Parliamentary 
speech  by  Mr.  Forster,  that  "  ideas 
rule  the  world."  Commenting 
thereon,  he  says,  "Then  it  is 
essential  to  take  note  of  such 
ideas.  In  the  dealings  of  Western 
Powers  with  the  East,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
leading  ideas  of  Eastern  races, 
and  of  the  influences  most  constant 
with  their  rulers,  constitutes  the 
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best    foundation     for    Buccesaful 
policy." 

"Their  commoa  faith  in  the 
Koran  and  ita  precepts  as  of  Divine 
authority,  is  stronger  even  than 
race  affinities,  and  makes  oommon 
cause  against  all  giaours  and  in- 
fidels." 

Thus  the  Koran  is  one  of  the 
sources  where  we  are  to  seek  for 
some  of  these  ruling  'Meading 
ideas."  One  of  these,  perhaps  the 
yerj  chicfest,  is  the  idea,  the  in- 
effaceable impression,  left  on  every 
chapter  of  the  Koran,  of  its  author, 
Monammed.  Louis  XIV.  used  to 
say  "L*6tat  c*eBt  moi" — Mohammed, 
with  far  greater  truth,  might  have 
said  "  The  Koran  is  myself."  To 
quote  from  Dean  Stanley's 
"  Eastern  Church,"  "  it  is  to  the 
Mussulman,  in  one  sense,  far  more 
than  the  Bible  is  to  the  Christian. 
It  is  his  code  of  laws,  his  creed, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  his  liturgy." 

Thus  in  the  Kor&n  we  find  at 
once  the  mainspring  and  the  com- 
plex machinery  which  it  sets  in 
motion. 

"  If,"  observes  Mr.  Bosworth 
Smith,  "  our  Scriptures  are  •  they 
which  testify  of  Christ,'  here  (in  the 
Koran),  if  anywhere,  we  have  a 
teirror  of  one  of  the  Master-spirits 
of  the  world,  often  inartistic,  in- 
coherent, self-contradictory,  dull, 
but  impregnated  with  a  few  grand 
ideas  which  stand  out  from  the 
whole,  a  mind  seething  with  the  in- 
spiration pent  within  it,  'intoxi- 
cated with  Ood,'  but  full  of 
human  weaknesses  from  which  he 
never  pretended,  and  it  is  his  last- 
ing glory  that  he  never  pretended, 
to  be  free."  • 

The  Arabs  had  a  proverb  that 
'*  Mohammed's  character  is  the 
Koran,"  He  himself  used  to  call 
it  his  one  *'  standing  miracle,"  and 


used  to  appeal  to  it  as  the  proof  of 
his  mission.  There  may  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  its  style. 
The  Prophet  himself  said  (Kor&n, 
Sura  XYII.),  "  If  men  and  genii 
were  assembled  together  that  they 
might  produce  a  book  like  the 
Kor&n,  they  must  fail."  The 
Moslem  world  fully  endorses  this 
judgment.  They  challenge  the 
world  to  rival  this  boo^  this 
"  Beading,"  "  Thing  to  be  read/* 
as  its  name  implies.  They  think 
it  impious  to  translate  it.  **  We 
hear  of  Mahometan  doctors  that 
had  read  it  seventy  thousand 
times."  t 

By  Europeans  of  the  Aryan  race, 
the  book  is  generally  regarded  as 
almost  unreadable.  Mr.  Bos- 
worth Smith  tells  us  that  Bunsen, 
Sprenger,  and  Benan  found  the 
task  of  reading  it  through  all  but 
impossible,  and  for  himself,  after 
reading  it  through  repeatedly,  he 
pronounces  that  **  dulness  is,  to  a 
European  who  is  ignorant  of  Arabic, 
the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the 
book,  until  he  begins  to  make  a 
minute  study  of  it."  Mr.  Garlyle's 
verdict  is,  '*  I  must  say  it  is  as  toil- 
some reading  as  I  ever  undertook. 
....  Nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty 
could  carry  any  European  through 
the  Koran."  Such  is  this  strange 
book  to  Mohammedans,  and  such 
to  Christians.  Most  probably  no 
degree  of  insight  would  awaken  us 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Moslem 
for  his  book,  but  is  there  an  ''  open. 
Sesame  "  which  would  admit  us  to 
a  better  vantage-point  of  study  ? 

It  seems  to  us  that  sympathy  is 
the  due,  as  we  said  before ;  and  of 
this  we  find  an  apt  illustration  in 
Mr.  Carlyle  himself.  To  him,  after 
all,  it  is  not  unintelligible  how 
the  Arabs  could  so  love  it.  Behind 
"  the  confused  coil "  he  begins  to 


*  "Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism/'  hy  K.  Boiworth  Smith,  M.A.,  p.  17. 
f  Carlyle  ■  *'  Heroes  and  flero-worabip,"  p.  59. 
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mm  at  the  eflsential  type  of  ife» 
«nd  finds  **  a  merit  quite  other  than 
tiie  literary  one.'*    This  merit  to 
him  is  its  genuineness,   its  deep 
earnestness  —  to  him  ^it  is    the 
coofused  ferment  of  a  great  rude 
human  soul ;  rude,  untutored,  that 
emnot    eren    read;    hut  fervent 
earnest,  struggling  yehementlj  to 
utter  itself  in  words.    "With  a  kind 
of  breathless  intensity  he  strives  to 
utter  himself;  the  thoughts  crowd 
on  him  pell-mell:  for  very  multi- 
tude of  things  to  say,  he  can  get 
nothing  said.  . .    We  said  stupid,** 
he  adds,  *'  yet  natural  stupidity  is  hy 
no  means  the  character  of  Moham- 
med's book ;  it  is  natural  uneulti* 
ntion  rather.      The  man  has  not 
studied  speaking ;  in  the  haste  and 
pressure  of  continual  fighting,  he 
has  not  time  to  mature  himself  into 
fit  speech.    The  panting,  breathless 
haste  and    Tehemence  of   a    man 
straggling  in  the  thick  of  battle,  for 
fife  and  salyation;  this  is  the  mood 
he  is  in !  ....    The  successive  ut- 
terances of  a  soul  in  that   mood, 
coloured  by  the  various  vicissitudes 
of   three-and-twenty    years;  now 
veil  uttered,  now  worse:   this  is 
the  Koiin."      Looking    into    the 
Koran,  Mr.    Garlyle  fmds,  shining 
out  of  its  dark  and  muddy  waters, 
something    of  fervour,   of  truth ; 
^rude  vestiges    of  poetic  genius, 
of  whatsoever  is  hest  and  truest, 
glimmering   in  its  depths.**     The 
ejes  of  Mohammed  seem  to  flash  out 
upon  him-^'*an  eye    that  flashes 
direct  into  the  heart  of  things,  and 
the  truth  of  them.'*    Truly 


"  As  in  water  face  answereth  to  face, 
So  the  heaort  of  man  to  man." 

Of  such  kind  is  the  Koran. 
This  is  the  mine  into  which  one 
must  dig  to  find  the  buried  ore  of 
a  great  aoul.    It  contains  the  "*  con- 


centrated essence  "  of  Sbhammed's 
inner  life — an  essence  not  ex* 
pressed  and  wrung  out  without 
strong  ciring,  tears  and  white 
hairs*  to  himself. 

But  the  insight  afforded  by  a 
study  of  his  book  will  not  give 
us  the  whole  truth  of  Mohammed. 
We  want  the  mind  and  we  want 
the  outward  shining  of  the  mind. 
While  we  would  gladly  lift  the 
veil  that  shrouds  the  abysmal 
depths  of  personality,  we  would 
fain  see  him  also  projected  into 
the  outer  world  of  speech  and 
action. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  sub- 
jective and  an  objective  side  to 
every  man.  An  inner  world,  now 
chequered  by  mental  clouds  and 
storms,  now  shone  upon  by  a 
spiritual  sky — ^and  a  peace  which  no 
outer  calamities  can  trouble.  There 
the  man  dwells  far  within.  There, 
as  Adam  in  his  Eden,  he  can  till 
the  ground,  and  tend  the  flowers, 
have  dominion  over  the  birds  of 
the  air  and  beasts  of  the  field,  en- 
tertain angel  visitants,  or  walk  in 
the  garden  of  his  soul  with  his 
Ck)d. 

Or  he  may  be  dwelling  there  like 
the  possessed  maniac  amid  the 
tombs  of  the  dead,  wild  and  law- 
less in  his  own  desolation. 

This  inner  life  of  a  man  seldom 
appears  to  his  fellows,  and  then,  **  as 
through  a  veil  darkly.**  The  out- 
ward demeanour  of  social  life  gives 
no  sign  of  the  life  below ;  it  is  but 
the  surface-skin  to  shelter  the 
nerves  underneath  from  painful  con- 
tact with  the  outer  world.  Only 
the  unpremeditated  flash  of  the 
eye,  the  quick  spontaneous  smile, 
the  impulsive  act  half  discloee  it 
for  a  moment,  as  the  vivid  lightning 
calls  forth  a  landscape  from  the 
gloom    of   night,  into    which    it 


*  Hobammecri  words  to  Abu  Bekr,  '*  Hud,  sad  its  niten,  the  tenifie  Suns,  Uve  turned 
H  vkita  before  its  time/'^Hnd,  Sun  xi.,  &c. 
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yanishes  again.  So  in  the  unself* 
conacioaflnessof  the  Koran, gUmpses 
of  its  author's  soul  arise  to  view, 
and  here  his  inner  thoughts  are 
laid  bare. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  Hanng 
learned  something  of  his  life  within, 
we  must  also  follow  him  into  the 
outer  world  of  men.  How  will  he 
appear  there  ?  What  words  will  he 
utter  P  How  will  he  act  ?  There- 
fore we  need,  for  a  perfect  portrait, 
the  world  of  men  and  women  in 
which  ''he  lived  and  moved  and  had 
his  being,"  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  race,  country,  and  other 
influences.  Words  and  deeds  are 
the  sparks  that  are  flung  out  bj  the 
friction  of  these  two  forces. 

Thus,  given  the  man  and  his  sur- 
rounding influences — the  germ  and 
its  environment — the  problem  of 
his  life  is  not  insoluble.  We  must, 
however,  travel  into  the  age  and 
country  where  the  poet  lived  and 
sang,  where  the  monarch  governed 
the  lives,  or  the  lawgiver  the  hearts 
of  men ;  or  the  echoes  of  their  voices 
will  seem  strange  and  meaningless 
to  us,  like  *'  the  accents  of  an  un- 
known tongue,"  and  verily  we  shall 
not  be  edified  thereby. 

Now,  in  this  necessarily  concise 
article  we  do  not  pretend  to  achieve 
either  of  these  proposed  aims,  but 
would  rather  try  (gathering  samples 
from  the  more  original  and  labori- 
ously wrought  stores  of  others)  to 
exhibit  them,  like  the  grapes  of 
Eshcol,  as  specimens  of  a  promised 
land — a  few  of  each,  and  those 
perhaps  not  the  best  for  selection. 
It  would  seem  more  feasible  in 
these  days  to  learn,  at  any  rate, 
approximately  the  truth  of  Mo- 
hammed and  his  life,  than  for  the 
many  generations  who  lived  during 
the  thousand  vears  following  his 
death  (632  aj).). 

Mr.  8iiiith  describes  the  progress 
of  opinion  on  this  topic.  He  tells 
us  that  as  soon  as  Ilurope  could 
spare  time  to  breathe  and  think, 


after  arresting  the  waves  of  the 
Saracen  tide  of  conquest,  the  age  of 
chivalry  embalmed  his  memory  in 
their  songs  and  epics,  as  an  idol 
and  a  demon ;  that  the  Kaliph  of 
Cordova  was  said  to  worship  him 
iu  the  following  bad  company, ''  Br 
Jupiter!  by  Mohammed!  by  Apol« 
lyon  !*' — that  Dante  found  him  among 
the  arch  heretics  in  the  ninth  circle 
of  the  ''Inferno,**  while  Luther's 
treatment  of  him  was  still  worse* 
Luther  questions  whether  Mo» 
hammed  or  Pope  Leo  be  the  man 
of  sin ;  deciding  that  the  Pope's 
claim  for  that  office  is  the  beat,, 
he  sets  down  Mohammed  as  tho 
little  Horn ;  and  "  the  eyes  of  the 
little  Horn  are  the  Alcoran  or  Law 
wherewith  he  ruleth."  Deutsch 
says  that  Luther  translated  the 
"  Confutatio  Alcoran  '*  of  a  certaio 
Brother  Hichards  (1300  a.d.)  (who 
had  travelled  to  Babylon  for  his 
learning),  and  enriched  the  same 
by  occasional  comments,  such  as, 
'*  O    fie !    for    shame,  you    horrid 

devil !    you    d d    Mahomet !  *' 

or  "0  pfui  dicb,  Teufeli'*  ending 
up  with,  "  Wohlan !  God  grant  us 
his  grace,  and  punish  both  the 
Pope  and  Mahomet,  together  with 
their  devils.  I  have  done  my  part 
as  a  true  prophet  and  teacher. 
Those  who  won't  listen  may  leave 
it  alone."  Melancthou,  the  gentle^ 
uses  equally  strong  language,  if 
less  emphatic.  The  honest  vehe- 
mence of  Luther,  the  iconoclast,  is 
not,  after  all,  so  very  unlike  that  of 
this  other  iconoclast  whom  he  so 
denounced.  At  any  rate,  Deutsch 
goes  on  to  inform  us,  writers  on 
the  Papal  side  were  not  slow  to 
discover  that  Luther  in  particular, 
and  the  German  Beformers  in 
general,  were  trying  to  introduce 
Mohammedanism  into  the  German 
Church  !  They  found,  too,  a  won- 
derful likeness  between  it  and 
Lutheranism. 

Gibbon  was  one  of  the  earliest 
to  modify  the  mediaeval  views  of  Mo- 
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hammed ;  bat  his  manifest  hostility 
to  Christianity  depreciated  the 
Talae  of  his  testimony.  Since  then 
the  tide  has  aet  in  still  more  de- 
cidedly in  this  new  direction,  and 
Mr.  Carlyle,  in  ranking  him  as  his 
hero-prophet,  has  probably  reached 
high- water  mark. 

There  are  now  histories  and  bio- 
graphies of  Mohammed  in  which 
he  can  be  studied  from  every  point 
of  view,  including  that  of  an  enthusi- 
astic Mussulman,  who  tenderly  holds 
up  every  fairer  trait  for  admiration, 
while  he  champions  the  doubtful, 
and  defends  the  indefensible  with 
the  convenient  **tU'quoque"  turned 
upon  the  wearers  of  the  Christian 
name. 

In  reading  some  of  our  modem 
writers,  one  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  liberality  and  tenderness 
shown  towards  all  forms  of  faith,  or 
their  semblance.  This  may  be  the 
reaction  from  the  illiberality  of 
fonxier  times,  or  possibly  the  pro- 
dact  of  our  advanced  Christian 
sentiments  and  more  enlightened 
knowledge.  But  the  contrast  is 
curious. 

;Eren  now,  especially  with  us, 
also  in  Spain  and  Italy,  there  comes 
to  the  surface  sometimes  an  ardent 
championship  between  the  two  so 
dissimilar  offshoots  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  they  never  entirely  cease 
jostling  one  another  for  place. 
The  extreme  severity  of  the  measure 
dealt  out  to  one  another  by  some 
of  the  minor  Protestant  parties 
is  only  too  noticeable.  We  find  a 
Mussnlman  speaking  out  warmly 
for  his  own  views  of  Mohamme- 
danism (which  Mr.  Hughes,  by  the 
way,  calls  rationalistic,  and  declares 
that  **  they  no  more  represent  the 
Mohammedanism  of  the  Kuran  and 
the  traditions,  than  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Yoysey  represent  the  teaching 


of  orthodox  Christianity  '*),*  while 
on  the  outside  of  any  form  of  so- 
called  Christianity,  and  beyond  the 
plain  speaking  of  first  cousins,  we  see 
this  chivalrous  courtesy  of  the  strong 
towards  the  weak,  and  a  perhaps 
somewhat  exaggerated  belier  in  the 
*^  soul  of  good  in  things  evil,"  which 
extends  its  condescending  care  to- 
wards  even  the  weakest  weed  of 
religion  among  savage  tribes. 
Buddha,  Christ,  and  Mohammed, 
and  many  others  to  boot,  have  their 
respective  merits  weighed  in  the 
balances,  and  their  places  allotted 
as  the  scale  turns  in  the  judgment 
of  some  writers.  Another  *'  rever- 
ences the  Christian  Church  for  the 
great  good  it  hoe  done  to  mankind  ; 
and  (at  the  same  time)  reverences 
the  Mahometan  Church  for  the 
good  it  has  done — a  far  less  good.*' 

A  word  borrowed  from  Professor 
Max  Miiller  may  not  be  amiss  here. 
He  says.t  "  Those  who  would  use  a 
comparative  study  of  religions  as 
a  means  for  debasing  Christianity 
by  exalting  the  other  religions  of 
mankind,  are  to  my  miud  as  dan- 
gerous allies  as  those  who  think  it 
necessary  to  debase  all  other  re- 
ligions in  order  to  exalt  Chris- 
tianity. Science  wants  no  partisans. 
I  make  no  secret  that  true  Chris- 
tianity— I  mean  the  religion  of 
Christ — seems  to  me  to  become 
more  and  more  exalted  the  more 
we  know  and  the  more  we  appre- 
ciate the  treasures  of  truth  hidden 
in  the  despised  religions  of  the 
worid." 

In  some  such  way  one  might 
worthily  study  Mohammed  and  his 
book.  The  earnest  confession, 
where  it  can  be  realized,  of  the 
purest  morality  that  ever  shone 
upon  earth,  ana  of  the  unapproach- 
able excellence  of  One  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  need  not  pre- 
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▼ent  ft  reoogBitipn  of  the  c«^7, 
bowever  imperfecl^  of  that  Divine 
ideal  which  One,  and  One  only, 
ever  realized  in  his  life.  ''There 
is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  another 
gloiy  of  the  moon»  and  another 
glory  of  the  stars ;  for  one  star 
diffimth  from  another  star  in 
glory."  Our  studies  of  great  men 
may  become  stepping-stones  for  our 
faith,  and  as  in  other  studies  we 
rise  from  simple  lessofls  and  prin- 
ciples within  our  grasp  to  the 
higher  and  more  complex,  so  in  our 
search  after^  moral  and  religious 
excellence^  our  faith  may  learn  to 
cUmb  past  all  human  aspirations 
and  stnTings  towards  the  unseen 
good,  to  fasten  upon  the  reyelation 
of  that  Gk)od  itself.  The  One  so 
often  compared  with  Mohammed 
claimed  to  be  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  God.  The  subject  of  this 
paper,  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
refused  to  be  considered  other  than 
a  man  of  like  passions  with  our* 
selves.  He  was  but  the  prophet  of 
Allah — ^meaning  thereby  his  mes- 
senger, his  mouthpiece ;  but 
neither  a  foreteller  of  events — nor 
a  worker  of  miracles.  All  such 
attributed  to  him  were  the  fungus- 
growth  of  later  traditions. 

Let  Mohammed,  then,  be  judged 
on  his  own  merits  according  to 
Us  own  standard,  and  Christ  by 
his.  Noble  souls  have  none  the 
less  found  him  worthy  of  their  love 
and  reverence.  Well  did  the 
historian  say,  "  Ubi  de  magna  vir- 
tute  et  gloria  bonorum  memores, 
quffi  sibi  quisque  facilia  factu  putat, 
«quo  animo  accipit ;  nmra  m,  veluti 
fieta^pro  falsit  dueit. 

^  A  few  words  first  as  to  the  '^en- 
vironment" of  our  "germ."  Be- 
fore the  advent  of  their  prophet 
and  the  age  of  Islam,  no  common 
bond  of  law,  social  or  religious,  is 
said  to  have  prevailed  among  them. 
Judaism  had  found  there  a  home 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
There  were  several  entire  tribes  of 


Jews,  but  it  would  seem  they  did 
not  sustain  the  prestige  of  their 
ancient  fiuth,  and  their  influence 
availed  no  more  than  to  permeate 
their  Arab  allies  with  much  of  the 
love  of  their  Scriptures,  and  still 
more  of  their  legendary  and  Bab- 
binical  books.  Deutsch  says  that 
they  were  of  superior  culture ;  and 
''with  keenness  of  intellect,  with 
sudden  sparks  of  esprit,  with  all  the 
arts  of  casuistry,"  they  would 
triumph  over  the  Arabs  in  contnv* 
versy,  appeal  to  their  common  father 
Abraham,  and  threaten  them  with 
a  coming  Messiah,  They  would 
seem,  however,  to  have  adopted 
some  semi-idolatrous  ways  them* 
selves,  sending  offerings  to  the 
Kaaba  at  Mekka ;  and  Mohammed 
taxed  them  with  something  very 
like  idolatry  towards  Moses  and 
Ezra  "  the  Son  of  God  1 "  "  Zem- 
zem'*  was  revered  by  them  as 
Hagar*s  Well,  and  a  stone,  so-called, 
Jacob's  Pillow.  Among  a  few  of 
their  Arab  neighbours,  however, 
they  had  awakened  a  feeling  after 
one  true  and  only  Qod ;  and  four 
Arabs  are  said  to  have  agreed 
among  themselves  to  go  forth  in 

3uest  of  this  great  object  of  fidth,. 
'  haply  they  might  feel  after  and 
find  Him.  Deutsch'  finds  the  in<- 
fluence  of  Judaism  on  Islam  so 
strong  that  he,  says,  "  We  think 
Islam  neither  more  nor  less  than 
Judaism,  as  adapted  to  Arabia,  plus 
the  apostleship  of  Jesus  and  Mo-- 
hammed." 

The  latter  strove  long  and  ear* 
nestly  to  win  them  over,  but  they 
were  ever  his  bitterest  foes,  and 
their  treachery  at  last  made  an  im» 
passable  breach  between  them  and 
Mohammed.  Sabieanism,  which  waa 
a  worship  6f  the  heavenly  bodies,, 
and  Christianity  of  various  and  de- 
based forms,  existed  also  in  Arabia. 
Deutsch  savs,  "  Of  Arabian  Chris- 
tianity of  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
the  less  said  perhaps  the  better.**' 
Mr.    B.  Smith   observes,    "Suck 
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aa  Uohftmmed  had  ever 
met,  had  foivotten   at   once   the 
£uth  of  the  Jews,  and  that  highor 
leTektioa  of  Ood,  given  to  them 
bj     Christy    which  the    Jews  re- 
jected.   .    .    •    Homoouaians  and 
iMMiioiouaianB,     monothelitea     and 
monophjaitea*  Jacobitea  and  Enty- 
ehians   making     hard    dogmaa    of 
things  wherein  the  sacred  writers 
tfaemselrea    had  made   no  dogma, 
dispnting    fiercely    whether    what 
was  maUiematicaily  fiilse  conld  be 
metaphysically    true,   and    nicely 
discriminating  the  shades  of  truth 
and  folsehood  in  the   views  sug- 
gested to  bridge  over  the  abysmal 
gfoli  between   them;  they  busied 
themselves    with    every    qnestion 
about  Christ,  except  those  which 
might  have  led   them  to  imitate 
Chriat's    life.      Now    Mohammed 
CBoe  to  make  a  dean  sweep  of  all 
•neh  unrealities.     Images  ! — ^what 
Mge    theyp     Bits  of    black    wood 
pretending  to  be  Gk>d ;  philosophi- 
cal theories,  and  theological  cob- 
webs ?    Away  with  them  all !    God 
la  great,  and  there  is  nothing  else 
great:  this  is  the  Mussulman's  creed. 
'  Islam ;'  that  is,  ^  man  must  resign 
his  will  to  Ood's  and  find  his  high- 
eat  happiness  in  so  doing.'    This  is 
the  M!iiaiulman*s  life."* 

It  is  now  believed,  that  not  only 
were  these  living  epistles  of  Christ 
Mohammed's  only  experience  of 
professed  Christianity,  but  further, 
that  the  only  written  accounta  with 
which  he  had  acquaintance  were 
the  apocryphal  gospels,  **  The  In- 
&ncy,"  the  ''Acta  Pikti,"  and  the 
**  Descensus  ad  Inferos."  Two 
allusiona  alone  seem  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  gospels  of  our 
canon — one,  his  assumption  to 
hifflMelf  of  the  title  of  the  promised 
Fsradete  (y«f«'«^iiTO(,  amended,  aa 
he  received  it,  to  vi^mxvrof),  the 
Oreek  rendering  of  Mohammed  the 


'Praised/  The  second  trace  is  the 
account  of  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist.  ^  The  wonder  is,  not  that 
he "  (Mohammed)  **  reverenced 
Christ  so  little,  bat  so  much."t 
These  three  faiths  had  root  in 
Arabia.  Msgism  also  had  ita 
place.  Mohammed  ever  showed 
an  especial  re;»pect  for  ''the  peo- 
ple," as  he  called  them,  "of  the 
Books,"  that  is  the  Jews,  Chris- 
tians, and  some  say  the  Magiana 
also. 

"  But  the  majority  of  the  people 
were  addicted  to  fetishism  "  (saya 
Syed  Ameer  Ali  Moulvi,  the  Mus- 
sulman biographer  before  spoken 
of)  "of  the  grossest  type.  Ani- 
mals and  plants  .  .  .  the  palm-tree 
.  .  .  pieces  of  rock,  stones,  Ac., 
formed  the  principal  subjects  of 
adoration."  A  Babel  of  voices 
rising  to  a  Babel  of  deities !  Such 
a  mob  of  idols  besieged  the  throne 
of  Heaven  that  the  Godhead  was 
hidden.  One  thinks  unavoidably 
of  the  French  proverb,  "  Le  bruit 
eat  si  fort  qu'on  n'entend  pas  Dieu 
tenner." 

The  blue  sky  at  times  seems 
blotted  out  by  the  rising  vapours 
of  earth.  Yet  the  clouds  can  in 
no  wise  affect  the  tranquil  ether 
of  the  heavens.  ''Yesterday,  to- 
day, and  for  ever,"  a  type  of  Him 
who  inhabiteth  eternity,  they  re- 
main unchanged,  while  the  clouds 
that  conceal  it  from  view  are  but 
"a  vapour  that  appeareth  for  a  little 
time,  and  then  vanisheth  away." 
Among  these  idols  the  Xaaba  was 
the  chief  object  of  veneration,  with 
its  sacred  black  stone,  and  the 
fountain  called  the  Zem-zem,  The 
tribe  of  the  Koreish  were  the 
guardians  of  this  shrine. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  religiona 
in  Arabia  before  its  conversion  to 
Islam.  Carlyle  describes  its  phy- 
sical traits :  "  Savage  inacces:)ible 
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rock  mountains,  great  grim  deserts, 
alternating  with  beautiful  strips  of 
Terdure.  Wherever  water  is,  there 
is  greenness,  beautj,  odoriferous 
balm  shrubs,  date  trees,  frankin- 
oense  trees.  Consider,*'  he  says, 
"  that  wide  waste  horizon  of  sand, 
empty,  silent,  dividing  habitable 
place  from  habitable.  .  .  .  By  day, 
a  fierce  sun  biasing  down  on  it 
with  intolerable  radiance ;  by  night, 
the  great  deep  heaven  with  its 
stars."  Such  the  country — the 
Arab  people  have  been  often  de- 
scribed. Carlyle  calls  them  *'  Ori- 
ental Italians."  They  were  less 
uncivilized  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  they  used  to  have 
poetic  contests  at  stated  season?, 
reciting  the  verses  in  public,  at  the 
annual  fairs,  and  were  not  unskilled 
in  oratory. 

Such,  very  briefly,  were  some  of 
the  surrounding  influences  of 
Mohammed's  life.  His  grandfather, 
Abdul-Mottalib,  of  the  family  of 
Hashim  and  of  the  noble  Koreish 
tribe,  had  the  especial  charge — an 
envied  one — of  the  Kaabah.  His 
youngest  and  best-loved  son,  Ab- 
dallab,  died,  leaving  Mohammed  an 
orphan  of  two  years  of  age.  Soon 
after,  in  his  seventh  year,  his  mother 
was  taken  from  him,  and  Abdul- 
Mottalib  died  also,  who  used  to 
say  "  they  must  take  charge  of  that 
beautiful  little  boy:  nothing  in 
their  kindred  was  more  precious 
than  he."  Mohammed's  date  of 
birth  ia  variously  fixed  at  569,  670, 
and  571  a.d. 

Left  by  his  old  grandfather  to 
the  charge  of  his  uncle  Abu  Tallb, 
Mohammed  was  brought  up  with 
kindness.  A  story,  whether  true  or 
false,  is  told,  that  Abu  Tallb,  when 
starting  for  Syria,  and  just  about 
to  mount  his  camel,  was  clasped 


round  the  knees  by  the  orphan  boy. 
**  O  my  uncle,  take  me  with  thee !  " 
be  petitioned,  and  from  this  time  he 
often  accompanied  the  caravans  oa 
their  Syrian  tours.  Also  he  was 
said  to  have  followed  his  undo  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  to  a  tribal  war. 
But  these  are  unauthenticated  tra- 
ditions.* 

At  all  events,  of  weak  health 
and  epileptic,  he  worked  for  his 
living,  being  very  poor;  "and 
tended  the  flocks,  even  as  Moses, 
David,  and  all  the  prophets  had 
done,"t  he  used  to  say.  His  fidelity 
—he  was  known  by  the  epithet  of 
"  Al  Amyn  "  (the  true) — and  his 
zeal  in  her  service  won  the  love  of 
Xadijah,  a  wealthy  vndow,  and 
she  married  him,  Mohammed  being 
twenty-five,  and  she  forty,  but  atill 
beautiful.  In  Mr.  Carlyle*s  word?, 
"  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  a  most 
afiectioiiate,  peaceable,  wholesome 
way,  with  this  wedded  benefactress; 
loving  her  truly,  and  her  alone." 

A  rich  man  now,  Mohammed 
adopted  his  young  cousin  Ali,  son 
of  Abu  Taltb,  and  persuaded  Abbas, 
another  uncle  of  his,  to  adopt  a 
brother  of  Ali ;  for  Abu  TaUb, 
though  the  eldest  of  his  family,  was 
a  poor  man.  Throughout  his  life, 
this  Ali  clung  devotedly  attached  to 
Mohammed.  A  chivalrous  spirit, 
truthful,  and  gentle,  as  he  appears 
in  the  traditions,  there  is  a  certain 
likeness  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  his 
character. 

Zeid  the  slave,  the  freedman 
rather,  of  Mohammed  was  equally 
devoted.  For  love  of  his  master, 
with  whom  he  lived  and  for  whom 
he  died,  Zeid  refused  to  return 
home  with  the  father  who  had 
travelled  far  to  redeem  him.  Abu 
Bekr,  a  friend,  was  another  instance 
of  the  life-long  passion  of  faithful 
love   which  inspired  Mohammed's 


*  Theie  two  ineideiits  are  taken  from  *'Tha  Life  of  Mohammed,"  by  Syed  Ameer  Ali 
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followers.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  load- 
stone that,  in  Mecca,  drew  towards 
hiinaelf  all  that  was  worthiest  there, 
and  kept  them  faithful  through 
adrersities,  mockeries,  and  persecu- 
tions,  even  unto  death.  Long  after 
Kadijah's  death,  Ajesha,  his  beauti- 
ful child-wife,  Abu  Bekr'^  daughter, 
said  to  him  one  day,  '*  Am  I  not 
better  than  that  toothless  old 
woman?"  "No,  by  Allah,"  an- 
swered  Mohammed,  ''she  believed 
in  roe  when  none  else  would  be- 
lieve; in  the  whole  world  I  had 
bat  one  friend,  and  she  was  that." 

Until  he  was  full  forty  years  old, 
Mohammed's  outer  life  yias  quiet 
and  unnoticeable.  They  say  he 
was  plain  in  his  dress,  simple  of 
habits,  very  careful  of.  his  person, 
especially  of  his  hair  and  teeth. 
Like  Luther,  he  was  addicted  to 
giTing  away  all  superfluities.  The 
poor  assembled  on  a  bench  out- 
ride his  cottage  door  and  shared 
hiik  meals,  which  were  simple,  and, 
Ajesha  said,  often  insufficient  for 
him.  He  helped  in  the  household 
drudgery,  and  mended  his  old 
clothes,  and  '*  clouted'*  his  shoes 
himself.  This  was  his  manner  of 
life. 

He  was  distinguished  in  appear- 
ance ;  somewhat  thin,  broad  of 
shoulder,  strongly  built.  Dark  eyes 
flashed  from  under  heavy  lashes. 
His  hair  was  dark  and  wavy  to  his 
shoulder;  his  head  broad  and  mas- 
sive ;  a  large  nose  slightly  aqui- 
line, white  teeth  and  a  flowing 
beard,  which  he  was  wont  to  stroke 
in  deep  thought.  A  remarkable 
vein  that  swelled  and  darkened  when 
he  waaangry,  was  prominent  between 
a  pair  of  fine  arched  eyebrows. 
These  are  the  descriptions  left  of 
his  beauty.  Hewas  grave  and  gentle 
in  manner  to  all,  given  to  sitting 
silent  for  long  spaces  together,  but 


worth  listening  to .  when  he  did 
speak.  His  laugh  was  hearty,  and 
be  was  accessible  to  all  who  wished 
to  see  him.  He  loved  animals  and 
children,  and  was  loved  in  turn  by 
them.  He  seldom  passed  children 
without  a  few  kind  words,  patting 
them  as  he  passed  in  the  street. 
His  own  two  sons  died  young ;  one 
of  them  '*  on  his  breast  in  the 
smoky  house  of  the  nurse,  a  black- 
smith's wife."*  He  visited  the 
sick,  followed  any  bier  he  met,  and 
accepted  the  invitation  of  a  slave 
to  dinner.  The  traditions  report 
that  he  was  never  the  first  to  with- 
draw his  hand  from  the  grasp  of 
another,  and  that  he  never  struck 
any  one  in  his  life.  He  was  once 
dedired  to  curse  some  one,  but  he 
answered,  "  I  have  not  been  sent  to 
curse,  but  to  be  a  mercy  to  man- 
kind." 

A  proof  of  his  gentleness  is 
given  by  Anas,  who  said  of  him,  **  Ten 
years  have  I  served  him,  and  he 
never  so  much  as  said  '  Uff'  to  me, 
though  I  spoiled  much."  Mohammed 
is  related  in  later  years  to  have 
visited  his  mother's  tomb,  and  to 
have  wept  bitterly  at  the  thought 
that  he  was  forbidden  to  pray  for 
her. 

''  With  all  this,  Mohammed  was 
at  times  nervous  and  restless,  withal 
often  low-spirited,  downcast  as  to 
heart  and  eyes."  80  far,  this  is 
the  only  shadow  that  foreboded 
of  the  coming  inward  storm.  He 
would  break  loose  from  its  influence 
suddenly,  to  become  gay,  and  tell 
stories  and  joke,  chiefly  among  his 
own.  He  would  then  amuse  the 
children,  tell  them  fairy-tale?,  and 
play  with  their  dolls,  **  as  after  his 
nrst  wife's  death,  he  was  wont  to 
play  with  the  dolls  his  new  baby 
wife  had  brought  into  his  house."  t 

Minute  and  simple  as  these  remi- 


*  *'  Heroes  and  Hero-wotBhip.** 
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nisoences  are,  they  aerre  to  show 
what  the  Arabs  beliered  Mohammed 
to  haye  been;  and  thej  are  the 
gathered  memories  of  all  those 
among  whom  he  spent  his  days' 
who,  as  Carlyle  notioes,  saw  him,  a 
man  in  his  quiet  homely  life,  and 
could  yet  believe  him  to  be  their 
prophet. 

IBut  now  the  cloud,  hitherto  seem- 
ing ''  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand," 
begins  to  loom  up  beayy  and  dark. 
Mohammed's  call  to  his  mission  was 
impending,  and  its  shadow  was 
already  darkening  his  path.  The 
within  and  the  without  were  in 
strong  contrast.  Kadijah's  love  and 
the  devotion  of  his  friends  were  his 
happiness  of  outer  life — her  wealth 
relieved  him  from  all  the  former 
toils  and  anxieties  of  poverty.  He 
was  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

But  within  ^*  darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters,"  and  who  was 
to  tell  Mohammed  if  "  the  Spirit  of 
Gh>d  was  moving  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep"? 

Deutsch  says,  '^  As  time  wore  on, 
the  gloom  and  misery  of  his  heart 
became  more  and  more  terrible. 
He  neglected  his  household  matters, 
and  fled  all  men.  Solitude  had  be- 
come a  passion  to  him,  the  traditions 
record.  He  had  now  passed  the 
meridian  of  his  life.  No  one  seemed 
to  heed  the  brooder,  no  one  stretched 
out  the  hand  of  sympathy  to  him. 
He  had  nothiDg  in  common  with 
the  rest,  and  he  was  left  much  to 
himself." 

In  his  fortieth  year  Mohammed 
withdrew  with  his  fsmily  to  the 
solitude  of  Mount  Hira,  about  an 
hour's  walk  from  Mecca,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  prayer  and  asceticism. 
"  His  was  not  the  communion  with 
God  of  those  egotists  who  bury 
themselves  in  deserts  or  forests  to 
live  a  life  of  quietude  for  themselves 
alone.    His  was  the  hard  struggle 


of  the  man  who  ia  led  onward  by  a 
nobler  destiny  towards  the  libenk 
tion  of  his  race  from  the  bondage 
of  idolatry."*  Presently  dreams 
came,  *' resplendent  like  the  rosy 
dawn."t  When  he  left  his  cave 
to  walk  about  on  his  rocky  fast- 
ness, the  wild  herbs  that  grew  in 
the  clefts  would  bend  their  heads, 
and  the  stones  scattered  in  his 
way  would  cry,  **  Sal&m !  Hail, 
O  prophet  of  Gk>d."  Syed  Ameer 
says,  '*  The  poetry  of  the  soul  could 
go  no  further,  when  it  ia  said  he 
heard  the  stones,  and  rocks,  and 
trees  calling  on  him  to  fulfil  the 
task  an  Almighty  power  was  direct- 
ing hi  m  to  undertake."  "  Suddenly, 
at  midnight,  Mohammed  awoke  at 
the  sound  of  a  voice.  Twice  it 
called  urging,  and  twice  he  strug- 
gled and  waived  its  calL  But  he 
was  pressed  '  sore,'  as  if  a  fearful 
weight  had  been  laid  upon  him. 
He  thought  his  last  hour  had  come, 
and  for  the  third  time  the  voice 
called  *  Cry.'  And  he  said,  •  What 
shall  I  cry  ? '  '  Cry  in  the  name  of 
thy  Lord ! ' " 

This  is  Deutsch*s  version,  who 
gives  the  word  *'cry"  as  more 
closely  expressing  the  original— a 
word  which,  he  says,  is  one  of  the 
few  onomapateic  words  common  to 
Semitic  and  Indo-European  lan- 
guages— and  adds  that  "  Koran  "  is 
derived  from  the  same  root.    Others 

S've  ''preach,"  "read,"  Ac.,  but 
[ohammed  was  not  a  scholar,  and 
could  not  read.  **  Cry,"  said  the 
angel,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,, 
who  created  man  out  of  a  dot  of 
blood ;  cry  in  the  name  of  the  Most 
High,  who  taught  man  the  use  of 
the  pen,  who  sheds  on  his  soul  the 
ray  of  knowledge,  and  teaches  him 
what  before  he  knew  not ! "  Light 
shone  on  him,  and  in  Ghtbriel's  hand, 
on  a  silver  roll  flooded  with  light,, 
he  read  the  decrees  of  God.    Then 
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tbe  voice  came  again,  *'  O,  Mo- 
liammed,  of  a  truth  thoa  art  tbe 
prophet  of  God,  and  I  am  his  angel 
uabrieL"  Mohammed  awoke,  and 
felt  that  "  a  book  had  been  written 
OQ  his  heart." 

'*  Tottering  home  to  hia  wife, '  O 
Zadijahy  what  baa  hi4>pened  to  me  ? ' 
He  lay  down,  and  she  watched  by 
him.  Presently  "  (Deutsch  goes  on), 
**  *  O  Kadijah,  he  of  whom  one 
would  not  hare  beliered  it,  has  be- 
eome  eifcher  a  soothsayer  or  one 
poMcased'  '*  (by  Djnia)— "  mad.*'  A 
aoothsayer  was  an  object  of  especial 
eoiDtempt  to  Mohammed.  By  de- 
grees Kadijah  heard  his  tale,  and 
she  belie?ed  in  him,  and  encouraged 
hinu  "Allah  will  not  suffer  thee 
to  fall  to  shame,"  she  aaid.  *'  Hast 
thou  not  been  loving  to  thy  kins- 
fidky  kind  to  thy  neighbours,  chari- 
table  to  the  poor,  fiiithfui  to  thy 
word,  and  ever  a  defender  of  the 
tmth  ?  "  That  same  conviction  that 
**&  righteous  God  loveth  the  right- 
eooa"  is  deeply  rooted  in  human 
nataie,  and  calls  forth  a  "  laus  Deo" 
from  every  loyal  soul.  As  endorsed 
hj  o«r  own  ^  Biblia  Sacra "  it 
stands,  *'In  every  nation  he  that 
fiaareth  Him  and  worketh  righteous- 
oeaa  ia  accepted  with  Him." 

When  Waraka,  old  and  blind,  the 
eoQsin  of  Kadijah,  he  who  '*  knew 
the  scriptures  of  the  Jews  and 
Christiana,"  heard  of  this  from 
Kadijah— ""  Holy,  holyl"  he  ex- 
claimed; 'Hhis  is  the  'Namus' 
which  came  to  Moses  1  He  will 
he  the  Prophet  of  his  people. 
Sell  him  this.  Bid  him  be  of  a 
bisve  heart!"  Zeid  was  his  next 
convert,  followed  closely  by  the 
young  and  ardent  AIL 

But  still  Mohammed  hesitated 
and  trembled.  In  the  cold  reac- 
tioDB  of  **  horrible  doubts  **  he  even 
thought  of  suicide ;  but  as  often  as 
ha  drew  near  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice, he  seemed  to  see  Gabriel 
whithersoever  he  turned,  at  the  end 
of  the  horiaoQi  and  cheering  visions 


of  throngs  pressing  into  the  pure 
fiuth,  and  thus  he  was  held  hack 
until  Kadijah  sent  to  seek  him. 

Deutsch  describes  this  time  as 
that  ^  of  a  mind  conscious  of  its 
mission,  and  trying  to  struggle 
against  it."  Kow  it  seems  a  voice 
from  above,  now  a  temptation  from 
beneath ;  now  a  weird  silence 
within,  now  a  "  message  "  agonis- 
ingly growing  into  shape,  and 
escaping  fragmentarily,  in  broken 
tense  utterauces.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, came  light  and  peace,  and 
joy  and  strength.  He  leans  on  the 
Hand  that  found  him  an  orphan, 
and  kept  him  and  led  him  hitherto ; 
"  wherefore,"  he  says,  •*  do  not  thou 
oppress  the  orphan,  neither  repel 
thou  him  who  asketh  <^  thee,  but 
declare  aloud  the  bounties  of  thy 
Lord." 

From  this  time  forth  the  revela- 
tions followed  one  another  iaa  con- 
tinuous stream— each  a  Koran,  until 
all  grew  into  one  aggregate  whole 
— what  we  call  the  Koran.  Written 
at  his  dictation  "on  date-leaves 
and  tablets  of  white  stone,  on 
shoulder-bones  of  mutton  and  bits 
of  parchment,"  and  thrown  into  a 
box,  these  suras  were  after  Moham- 
med's death  arranged  together,  put- 
ting the  longest  first,  and  the 
shorter  at  the  end.  From  these 
and  from  "the  breasts  of  men" 
was  the  written  Koran  compiled. 
Of  these  utterances,  the  one  ever- 
repeated  burden  is  that  God  is 
great — the  only  one,  the  only  wise, 
that  none  other  must  be  associated 
with  Him,  and  that  he,  Mohammed, 
ia  the  messenger  of  God,  on  whom 
the  burden  of  this  message  has  been 
laid.  Many  and  various  are  the 
other  messages,  but  this  is  the  key- 
note of  the  whole. 

Abu  Bekr  waa  also  among  these 
his  first  believers.  Moderate  and 
wise,  he  was  a  man  of  influence, 
and  withal  so  sympathetic  that  he 
was  called  "the  Sighing."  He 
might  be  called  the  "Barnabas," 
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the  Bon  of  consolation,  of  this  band 
of  followers ;  as  Omar,  a  much 
later  convert,  has  been  sometimes 
likened  to  8t.  Peter  from  his  im- 
pulsive enthusiasm ;  sometimes  to 
St.  Paul,  from  the  fact  of  his  bitter 
opposition  having  given  place  to  the 
most  devoted  zeal. 

The  rest  of  Mohammed's  tribe, 
the  Koreish,  sneered  and  treated 
his  message  with  scorn.  The  sacred 
stone  of  the  Kaabah  was  endan- 
gered, as  erst  the  ''  temple  of  the 
great  goddess  Diana  "  on  a  similar 
occasion,  and  with  it  the  privileges 
of  their  tribe. 

For  three  jears  Mohammed  went 
about  trying  to  gain  a  hearing  for 
his  message — in  vain.  Some  laughed, 
some  doubted,  others  were  wrath. 
About  thirteen  disciples  joined  him. 
As  he  passed  along,  the  rest  of  the 
people  would  point  at  him,  and  say, 
^  There  goeth  the  son  of  Abdallah, 
who  hath  his  converse  in  the  hea- 
vens/ *  At  the  end  he  summoned 
the  Koreishites  of  his  own  family 
together,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the 
banquet,  announced  his  mission,  and 
appealed  for  their  support.  None 
answered,  till  Ali,  indignantly 
springing  up,  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices, notwithstanding,  he  said,  that 
he  was  younger  and  weaker  than 
any  of  tnem,  for  this  is  said  to  be 
the  true  reading  of  Ali's  speech, 
which  is  given  quite  differently,  and, 
indeed,  almost  with  the  opposite 
sense  by  Gibbon  and  others.  The 
assembly,  however,  broke  up,  laugh- 
ing and  unconvinced. 

One  account  describes  Obba,  the 
son  of  Babia,  one  of  the  tribe, 
coming  to  Mohammed  after  this 
time  with  earnest  and  tempting 
proposals,  in  order  to  bend  him 
from  his  course.  ''0  son  of  my 
brother,"  he  said,  "  if  thou  desirest 
to  acquire  riches  by  this  affair,  we 
will  collect  a  fortune  larger  than  is 


possessed  by  any  of  us  ;  if  thou 
desirest  honours  and  dignity,  we 
will  make  thee  our  chief,  and 
shall  not  do  a  thing  without 
thee ;  if  thou  desirest  dominion,  we 
will  make  thee  our  king ;  and  if  the 
spirit  (demon)  which  possessest  thee 
cannot  be  overpowered,  we  will 
bring  thee  doctors  and  give  them 
riches  until  they  cure  thee."  Mo- 
hammed tells  him  for  reply  that 
God  is  one  God,  and  that  he  is  the 
mouthpiece  to  utter  this  truth. 
*^  Now  take  the  course  that  seems 
best  to  thee.*' 

Abu  Taltb's  embassy  was  a  sorer 
trial.  Mohammed  thought  he,  toOy 
was  about  to  desert  him.  Yet  he 
said  '*  By  Allah,  uncle,  if  they  put  the 
sun  to  my  right  hand  and  the  moon 
to  my  left,  I  will  not  give  up  the 
course  I  am  pursuing  until  Allah 
give  me  success,  or  I  perish !  "fand 
bursting  into  tears  he  turned  away. 
Abu  Talib,  however,  never  with- 
drew his  love  nor  his  protection 
from  his  nephew,  though  he  died  at 
last,  to  Monam mod's  grief,  without 
embracing  Islam. 

Ten  years  passed  away.  ''His 
doctrine  fought  its  way  amidst  the 
greatest  discouragements  and  dan- 
gers, by  purely  moral  means,  by  its 
own  inherent  strength.  Kadijah 
was  dead  " — the  good  Kadijah. 
'^  Abu  Talib,  his  uncle,  died  also. 
Most  of  Mohammed's  disciples  had 
taken  refuge  in  Abyssinia."  These 
last  were  pursued  and  demanded 
back  as  renegades  to  their  religion. 
The  Negus  (king)  summoned  them, 
and  questioned  Jafar,  the  brother 
of  Ali.  "  0  king,"  answered  Jafar, 
"we  were  plunged  into  depths  of 
ignorance  and  barbarism,  we  adored 
idols,  we  ate  dead  bodies,  and  we 
spoke  abominations ;  we  disre- 
garded every  feeling  of  humanity, 
and  the  duties  of  hospitality  and 
neighbourhood;    we  knew  no  law 


•  "  Life  of  Mohamtaed."  by  Syed  A.  Ali  MooItI. 
t  **  Mobammed  and  MobammedaniBm,"  p.  80. 
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but  thafc  of  the  stroDg,  when  God 
Taiaed  up  a  man  of  whoae  birtb, 
trathfuloeu,  honesty,  and  purity  we 
were  aware  ^  and  he  called  ua  to 
the  unity  of  Qod,  and  taught  us  not 
to  aaaociate  anything  with  Him ;  he 
forbade  ua  the  worship  of  idols,  and 
enjoined  ua  to  speak  the  truth,  to 
be  faithful  to  our  trusts,  to  be 
merciful,  and  to  respect  the  rights 
of  neighbours;  he  forbade  us  to 
speak  evil  of  women,  or  to  eat  the 
sub:»tance  of  orphaus;  he  ordered 
us  to  flee  vices,  and  to  abstain 
from  evil ;  to  offer  prayers,  to  ren- 
der alms,  to  observe  the  fast.  We 
have  believed  in  him,  and  have 
accepted  his  teachings  and  his  in- 
juoctions."  Then  he  appeals  to  the 
Negus  not  to  give  them  up  to  those 
who  had  persecuted  them,  and 
would  coerce  them  to  return  to 
idol- worship ;  on  which  the  envoys 
were  refused  their  victims. 

Meanwhile  Mohammed,  disheart- 
ened  and  almost  single-handed,  now 
struggled  on  with  his  mission  in 
Mecca.  Once  or  twice  his  faith, 
or  rather  his  steadfastness,  wavered. 
Once,  hoping  to  win  over  the 
Koreisb,  he  half  consented  to  the 
reverence  paid  to  their  three  god- 
desses.   The  sura — 

"  What  think  ye  of  Al-Lat,  AlUzza, 
and  Manah  the  third  besides  ? 
Thejrare  the  exalted  Females,   and 
their  intercession  with  God  may 
be  hoped  for." 

delighted  the  tribe,  and  they  pro- 
mised to  adopt  his  amended  faith, 
but  the  next  day,  the  Prophet  re- 
called the  utterance  of  an  evil  hour — 
"  The  Devil  had  prompted  him,"  he 
said ;  and  the  next  sura  was — 

**  What  think  ye  of  Al-Lat,  Al-Uzza, 

and  Manah,  the  third  besides  ? 
They  are  nought  but  empty  names 


which  ye  and  yonr  fathers  have 
invented."* 

The  charge  of  Abu  Talib  had 
fallen  to  Abu  Lah&b,  Mohammed's 
chief  foe  in  his  own  family.  It  was 
said  that  when  Mohammed,  during 
the  fairs  at  Mecca,  went  about 
speaking  to  the  knots  of  people, 
this  uncle  with  "  the  black,  squint- 
ing eyes,  and  two  long  black  side 
curls"  would  follow  him  like  his 
shadow,  and  by  his  mockeries  rouse 
the  li^iteners  to  drive  Mohammed 
away.  Abu  Lah&b's  wife  also  was 
said  to  strew  thorns  assiduously  in 
his  path. 

At  this  time  of  distress  and  weak- 
ness, when  many  of  his  disciples  fell 
victims  to  their  enemies,  an  acces- 
sion of  strength  revived  Mohammed, 
in  the  conversions  of  Hamza  "the 
Lion,"  and  Omar,  before  spoken  of. 

Wearied  with  the  ceaseless  enmity 
of  the  Koreish,  he  went  to  Tayif 
not  far  from  Mecca,  and  tried  to  get 
a  hearing  there.  The  people  of 
Tayif,  however,  rose  up  and  stoned 
him  out  of  their  village.  Over- 
whelmed with  physical  and  mental 
depression,  he  sank  by  the  way. 
Zeid  alone  was  with  him.  *'  Cast 
down,  however,  but  not  destroyed," 
for  "  0  thou  most  merciful  I  Lord 
of  the  weak,'*  he  said,  as  he  returned 
to  Mecca,  **  Thou  art  my  Lord ;  do 
not  forsake  me.  ...  If  Thou 
art  not  offended,  I  am  safe.  I  seek 
refuge  in  the  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance, by  which  all  darkness  is  dis- 
persed, and  peace  comes  here  and 
hereafter.  .  •  .  Solve  my  diffi- 
culties as  it  pleaseth  Thee.  There 
is  no  power,  no  help  but  in  Thee."t 

Another  turn  was  at  hand  in  the 
progreas  of  Islam.  First,  the  six 
xathrebites,  that  listened  and  be- 
lieved, at  the  fair  of  Mecca,  in  the 
year  620  a.d. 

Then  their  return  at  the  next 


*  "Mohammed  and  Mohammedaniam,'*  hy  Mr.  Smith. 
t  Mr.  B.  Smith. 
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fiiir,  with  the  chief  men  of  Yatlireb, 
who,  after  hearing,  belieyed,  and 
took  the  first,  or  "  women's,"  pledge, 
so-called  because  no  mention  of 
fighting  for  the  faith  is  in  it,  and 
it  used  therefore  to  be  taken  after- 
wards by  the  women. 

It  runs  thus :  *'  We  will  not 
associate  anything  with  God;  we 
will  not  steal,  nor  commit  adultery, 
nor  fornication;  we  will  not  kill 
our  children ;  we  will  obey  the 
Prophet  in  everything  that  is  right ; 
we  will  be  faithful  to  him  in  weal 
and  in  sorrow." 

Then  the  Yathrebites  came  again, 
seventy-five  of  them,  and  they  took 
the  second  pledge.  This  rendez- 
vous was  discovered  by  a  spy,  and 
on  its  becoming  known  at  Mecca 
there  was  much  anger  and  excite- 
ment. All  the  Islamites  still  there 
€scaped  by  twos  and  threes  to 
Yathreb,  Mohammed  and  Ali  and 
Abu  Bekr  remaining  still  at  the 
post  of  dancer.  On  a  plot  being 
formed,  in  which  forty  young  men 
were  sworn  to  plunge  their  swords 
into  Mohammed  (thus  to  divide 
the  odium,  and  render  vengeance 
impossible),  he  and  Abu  Bekr 
escaped,  while  Ali  lav  on  the  Pro- 
phet's bed,  wrapped  m  the  latter's 
green  robe,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
liers-in-wait.  They  scarcely  escaped, 
once  or  twice  being  all  but  taken. 

Hidden  in  a  cave,  a  spider  wove 
her  web  across  its  entrance,  and  a 
pigeon's  nest  was  there  also,  so 
that  the  pursuers  thought  the  cave 
to  be  empty.  "  We  are  but  two," 
whispered  Abu  Bekr,  trembline;. 
"  There  is  a  third,"  said  Mohammed ; 
**  it  is  God  himself."* 

Arrived  at  Yathreb,  ever  since 
called  Medina  al  Nabi,  the  city  of 
the  Prophety  they  were  received 
with  open  arms  by  the  people  there, 
and    Mohammed    the  despised  at 


IfreecSy  became  the  ruler,  lawgiver, 
and  prophet  of  Medina.  The 
fugitives,  the  '^Mohajerim"  were 
all  kindly  admitted  to  a  share  in 
the  property  and  privileges  of  the 
Medinites,  who  were  called  the 
**  AnsAr"  or  Helpers. 

Not  long  did  they  remain  in 
peace,  for  they  had  enemies  in  the 
Meccans  and  others  without,  and 
still  more  dangerous,  because  less 
open,  foes  in  the  Jewish  tribes 
within  the  city.  They  could  not 
abide  the  Prophet  of  Arabia.  By 
bitter  gibes,  by  scornful  controversy, 
by  stinging  poems — ^for  they  had 
poets  and  poetesses  among  them — 
they  showed  their  hatred  of  him. 
Deutsch  says, ''  Some  Jewish  fana- 
tics even  attempted  his  life— one, 
innocently  enough,  by  witchcraft, 
another  by  the  more  earnest  missile 
of  a  stone.  They  wrote  satires  and 
squibs  on  him — men  and  women. 
There  was  no  end  to  their  prbvo- 
cations.  They  mispronounced  his 
Koranic  words,  '  twisting  their 
tongues,*  so  as  to  give  them  an 
ofiensive  meaning.  Their  Mook 
down  upon  us '  sounded  like  '  0 
our  wicked  one;'  for  'forgiveness,' 
they  said  '  sin ;'  for  '  peace  upon 
thee,* '  contempt  upon  thee,*  and  the 
like."  Later  on,  a  Jewess,  called 
Judith,  gave  him  poison,  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  When  dying, 
he  said  he  felt  it "  cutting  his  heart- 
strings." 

The  first  foes  to  give  the  Islam- 
ites serious  trouble,  were  the 
Meccans.  Many  battles  were  fought, 
not  always  victorious  for  Islam. 
Conquerors  at  Bedr,  they  were 
beaten  at  Mount  Ohud.  The  Pro- 
phet in  this  battle  was  borne 
wounded  off  the  field,  to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  Islamites,  who 
began  to  waver,  till  the  message 
reached  them,  '^  Mohammed  is  no 


*  This  WM  the  famous  *'Hejin"  or  Flight  (522  A.i>.)of  Mohammed,  from  which  the 
Mussnlmans  date  eTarything,  as  we  use  the  Anno  Domini,  and  Mohammed  himself  was  in 
his  fifty-third  year. 
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moro  tbaa  a  prophet.    What  if  be 
had  been  killed,  need  ye  go  back  P  " 

It  mnst  be  noticed,  by  the  way, 
that  often  as  Mohammed  was  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battles,  he  took  no 
part  in  the  fighting  himself.  There 
were  also  skirmishes  with  other 
JLrab  tribes,  and  also  contests  with 
the  Jews,  those  who  were  in  Medina 
being  finally  expelled,  and  other 
out]3nng  tribes  subdued.  By  these 
Tictoriesy  by  his  truces,  and  still 
more  by  his  peaceful  missions  to 
the  ▼ariona  trioes,  he  gradually  won 
bis  way.  The  siz^h  year  after  the 
Hcjira,  he  and  his  followers  ful- 
filled their  desire  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  for  which  they  were  allowed 
tiiree  days  by  the  Meccans.  On 
tbiB  occasion  Mohammed  won  oTer 
many  Meccans  to  the  faith. 

Mohammed  now  sent  embassies 
abroad,  to  Heraclius,  who  received 
the  letter  courteously;  to  Choaroes, 
the  tyrant,  who  tore  the  letter  to 
pieces;  also  to  Abyssinia,  and  to 
Amra  the  Ohassanide.  Mohammed, 
bearing  of  the  torn  letter,  exclaimed, 
**  So  shall  Allah  tear  his  kingdom.*' 
When  this  actually  occurred,  how- 
OTer,  Mohammed  did  not  claim  the 
tempting  coincidence  as  a  proof  of 
prophetic  power.  On  the  contrary, 
he  ever  and  always  disclaimed  alike 
the  power  of  working  miracles  and 
of  foretelling  events. 

Amra  the  Ohassanide  slew  Mo« 
bammed'a  messenger  sent  to  him, 
and  war  arose,  upon  which  the 
Meccans  broke  again  into  hostili- 
ties. Upon  this,  Mohammed,  march- 
ing with  an  army  unexpectedly  on 
the  city,  Mecca  surrendered,  and 
Mohammed  at  last  entered  Mecca, 
a  Tictorions  but  not  a  vengeful 
leader — about  four  of  the  Koreisb 
were  put  to  death,  altogether.  He 
was  at  once  acknowledged  chief  and 
prophet,  and  before  the  assembled 
people  be  is  said  to  have  addressed 
the  Koreish  :  *'  Descendants  of 
Koreish,  bow  do  you  think  I  should 
act  towards  you  ?  " 


'<With  kindness  and  pity,  O 
gracious  brother  and  cousin,"  re- 
plied they.  The  tears  came  into 
his  eyes,  and  he  said, "  I  shall  speak 
to  you  as  Joseph  spake  unto  his 
brothers.  I  shall  not  reproach  you 
to-day.  God  will  forgive.  He  is 
the  most  merciful  and  oompassion- 
ate.'*  His  chief  enemies  were  the 
idols,  and  war.  to  the  bitter  end 
was  waged  against  them.  Three 
hundred  and  sixty  idols  which  were 
in  the  shrine  at  Mecca,  vanished 
before  him.  And  the  same  exter- 
mination was  carried  on  as  each 
tribe  submitted.  Towards  the 
^  people  of  the  Books  "  Mohammed 
showed  more  toleration;  he  ex- 
horted peaceable  persuasions  to  be 
used  with  them,  but,*  that  failing, 
they  were  allowed,  under  tribute, 
full  religious  rights. 

Thus  ere  his  death  be  was 
monarch  of  all  Arabia.  The  tribes 
were  united  in  one  common  brother- 
hood, under  one  law  and  one  re- 
ligion. Mohammed's  mission  was 
finished.  He  had  found  Arabia 
sunk  in  barbarism,  idolatry,  and 
anarchy.  He  left  them  kindled  into 
loyalty,  unity,  and  spiritual  fervour 
for  the  one  true  Ood.  Long  had 
Christianity  and  Judaism  feebly, 
and  in  vain,  sought  to  cope  with 
the  gross  superstitions  around  them; 
"  not  till  they  heard  the  spirit-stir- 
ring strains  of  the  Arabian  Pro* 
phet  *'  did  the  Arabs  awake  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  true  God  over 
them  and  around  them.  It  was  as 
the  valley  of  dry  bones,  but  a  breath 
— may  we  not  say  a  breath  from 
the  Great  *'I  AM"— had  passed 
over  the  valley  of  death,  and  it 
became  a  nation  of  living  men.  It 
is  said  that  Mohammedanism  owes 
all  its  success  to  the  sword,  but  this 
seems  only  true  to  a  limited  extent. 
In  the  first  place,  as  Garlyle  points 
out,  you  have  no  swords  to  use, 
until  you  have  bands  to  hold  them 
and  hearts  on  flame  to  prompt  their 
earnest  use.  Moreover,  persuasions, 
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even  after  Mohammed  became  a 
leader,  had  more  to  say  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  mission  than  arms,  and 
above  all,  the  electric  influence  of 
bis  personal  teaching  and  especially 
of  his  personal  character. 

It  is  said  that  the  sanction  given 
by  Mohammed  to  two  evils,  poly- 
gamy and  slavery,  added  much  to 
his  success.  This  as  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. Mohammed  and  his 
teaching  should  be  weighed,  not 
against  that  of  Christ  whom  be  did 
not  truly  know,  but  against  the 
Jewish  prophets,  whom  he  did 
know  to  a  great  extent,  and  whose 
institutions  formed  very  much  the 
model  of  his  own.  Moses  re- 
strained polygamy  only  within 
certain  limits.  Mohammed  rescued 
Arabia  from  unlimited  excesses, 
and,  far  from  encouraging  polygamy, 
he  limited  it,  and  controlled  it  so  as 
to  enforce  some  justice  being  shown 
to  the  weaker  sex.  He  may  not 
have  been  able  to  abolish  it  al- 
together. He  does  not  seem  to 
have  thpught  of  it,  but  at  least  his 
laws  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
other  matters,  were  aimed  more  at 
controlling  the  strong!  than  at 
coercing  the  weak.  He  himself  had 
many  wives  —  only  one  as  long 
as  Kadijab  lived,  and  in  the  hey- 
day of  his  youth.  Mr.  Bosworth 
Smith  asks  us  to  take  into  account, 
that,  with  the  .sole  exception  of 
Ayesha,  his  marriages  were  all  with 
forlorn  widows  '*  who  were  not  re- 
markable either  for  their  beauty 
or  their  wealth,  but  quite  the  re- 
verse!" Convents  for  helpless 
Islamite  ladies  were  not  extant,  and 
Mohammed,  who  undoubtedly  had 
much  chivalrous  feeling,  is  sug- 
gested to  have  adopted  the  only 
method  he  could  devise  for  "the 
care  of   the  widows."     Polygamy, 


Mr.  Smith  says,  is  an  evil  that  should 
and  must  die  out  with  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  more  enlightened 
ideas.  Arabia  was,  however,  very 
primitive  in  her  civilization  in  those 
days.  What  a  Mohammed  of  to* 
day  would  ordain  is  another  ques- 
tion. It  is  said  that  Mohammed's 
laws  have  at  least  restrained  all 
evils  outside  of  the  line  drawn; 
much  the  same  is  to  be  said  about 
slavery.  Both  of  these  evils  were 
limited  and  indirectly  discouraged 
by  Moses,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
Mohammed.  Mr.  Smith  remarks 
"  it  has  nothing  in  common  "  witb 
slavery  *'as  practised  by  civilized 
nations,"  and  in  a  note  he  says  « 
the  slave  trade  really  re^ts  on  no 
religion,  but  on  that  which  is  selfish 
and  cruel  in  human  nature.  It  is 
not  chargeable  to  Islam,  any  more 
than  American  slavery  was  'charge- 
able on  Christianity."  * 

He,  Mohammed,  had  gone  one 
last  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  re- 
turned  to  his  Ansar.  A  few  more 
days  of  failing  health,  one  last  visit 
to  the  mosque,  and  one  last  address 
to  the  ''faithful,"  then  the  end 
drew  near.  He  is  said  to  have 
called  for  writing  materials  to  dic- 
tate one  more  sura,  **  to  keep  them 
from  going  astray  for  ever."  These 
were  not  brought.  They  gave  him 
some  medicine,  accompanied  witb 
superstitious  rites,  from  which  he 
shrank  in  horror  when  he  perceived 
it.  His  last  words  were,  "Deni- 
zens of  Heaven — sons  of  Abrahauk 
— prophets — they  fall  down  weep- 
ing, glorifying  His  Majesty."  His 
head  sank  more  heavily  on  Ayesha's 
lap.  She  looked  into  his  face.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  upwards.  "No — 
the  companions  in  heaven,"  she 
heard,  and  the  voice  failed  on  earth 
for  ever.t 


*  Mr.  Smith  quotes  from  an  address  of  Mohammed  the  year  before  his  death,  **  See  that 
ye  feed  them  (slaves)  with  such  food  as  ye  eat  yoanelves,  and  clothe  them  with  the 
atuff  ye  yourselves  wear ;  for  they  are  the  tervanti  of  the  Lord,  and  are  not  to  be  tormented.*" 

t  "IsUm." 
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The  last  scene  of  all  ''  that  ends 
this  strange  eventfal  history  "  was, 
^'when  the  Prophet  had  met  his 
death,  as  he  had  always  told  his 
doubting  followers  he  must,  and 
Omar,  the  Simon  Peter  of  Islam, 
in  the  agony  of  his  grief,  drew  his 
scycnitar  and  wildly  rushing  in 
among  the  weeping  Mussulmans, 
swore  that  he  would  strike  off  the 
hemd  of  any  one  who  dared  to  say 
that  the  Prophet  was  dead — the 
Propbet  could  not  be  dead.  It  was 
by  a  gentle  reminder  of  what  the 
Propbet  himself  had  always  taught, 
that  tbe  venerable  Abu  Bekr,  the 
earliest  of  the  Prophet's  friends, 
and  his  successor  in  tbe  Kaliphate, 
calmed  his  excitement :  '  Is  it  then 
Mohammed,  or  the  God  of  Mo- 
bammed  that  we  have  learned  to 
worship  ? ' "  * 

After  all  that  has  been  written 
about  the  teaching  of  Mohammed, 
we  may  briefly  sum  up  tbe  main 
articles  of  the  creed  thus :  God  as 
an  eternal  ruler,  merciful,  righteous ; 
and  Mohammed  bis  messenger — no 


more.  Man's  responsibility — the 
resurrection,  judgment,  paradise, 
and  hell.  Its  four  great  duties — 
prayer,  almsgiving,  pilgrimage,  and 
fasting. 

We  have  now  bad  some  glanoer 
into  Mohammed's  inner  and  outef 
aspect,  and  also  into  the  world 
of  Arab  life  of  which  he  was  once 
the  iuspiration.  To  form  a  just 
judgment  on  a  great  man,  '*  il  faut 
voir  son  point  de  depart."  This 
''  point  de  depart "  was,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  Mohammed's  faith — ^a  divinely- 
inspired  faith  ;  not  in  what  he  knew 
nothing  of— what  was  therefore 
no  object  for  his  faith  to  fasten 
upon — ^but  *•  the  eternal  power  and 
Godhead "  which  are  manifest  to 
the  seeing  eye,  and  the  heart  that 
has  been  gifted  with  this  power  of 
faith — faith  in  the  unseen  far  off 
and  future;  but  never  so  satisfied 
or  at  home  as  when  leaning  on  that 
which  is  the  only  true  Substance 
underlying  all  the  shows  and  phan- 
toms of  phenomenal  life — the  **  one 
only  eternal  Beality."  t 


*  "Mobsmmed  and  Mohammedanism." 

f  Faith  is  the  troe  trSv  #r»,  Archdeaoon  Haie  tells  ns,  from  whence  the  world  may  he 
Dored.  It  was  Faith  upon  whieh  Mohammed,  the  son  of  Abdallah,  took  his  stand,  and 
thas  he  shook  those  bygone  ages  so  mightily. 
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HIS  EXCELLENCY  SIB  WILLIAM  H.    QEEGOET,  K.C.M.G., 

Governor  of  Oeylon, 

Thb  present  Gk>Ternor  of  tbe  island  of  Ceylon  is  one  of  the  Irish  states- 
men who  have  contributed,  in  latter  times,  to  develop  the  resources  of  our 
Eastern  Empire,  in  the  acquisition  and  consolidation  of  which  Irishmen 
of  preceding  generations  so  largely  participated. 

The  Gregorys  are  an  ancient  race  long  settled  in  the  county  of  War- 
wick, where  their  history  can  be  traced  far  back  into  the  eleventh  century. 
One  of  the  Gregorys  emigrated  to  Ireland  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  county  of  Galwaj  branch 
of  the  family.  They  soon  became  possessed  of  large  estates,  and  their 
eldest  representative  settled  at  Coole  Park,  near  Gort,  in  that  county. 
The  Bight  Honourable  William  Gregory,  who  died  in  the  year  1818,  was 
the  descendant  of  the  first  settler,  and  filled  for  the  space  of  ten  years 
the  office  of  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland.  He  left  by  his  wife,  the  Lady 
Anne  Trench,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  a  sou,  Bobert,  who  was 
married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Bobert  O'Hara,  Esq.,  of  Baheen. 
The  only  son  of  that  marriage  is  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Educated  at  Harrow,  a  school  upon  whose  roll  are  inscribed  the  names 
of  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  Eugland,  William  Henry  Gregory  bore 
away  the  highest  honours  bestowed  in  that  admirable  seminary,  and  won 
the  Peel  Medal,  which  was  presented  to  him  by  the  great  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  in  person.  From  Harro>v  young  Gregory  went  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  won  there  in  his  first  year  the  Christ  Church  Scholarship, 
and  was  second  for  two  years  running  for  the  Craven  Scholarship,  open 
to  the  whole  University. 

On  leaving  college,  he  returned  to  his  ancestral  home  at  Coole  Park, 
where  he  followed  those  manly  sports  for  which  the  county  of  Galway  has 
long  been  celebrated — celebrated  so  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  James  I. 
by  Sir  John  Davis,  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  by  Sir  Toby  Butler, 
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Solioitor-Oeneral  of  James  II.  ;  in  later  times  by  Maxwell,  in  his 
*'  Wild  Sports  of  the  West/'  and  bj  Lever  in  some  of  his  most  delightful 
tales.  Mr.  G-regoij  soon  became  conspicuous  for  his  devotion  to  field 
sports,  and*  however  strange  it  may  appear,  it  was  alleged  against  him  on 
the  hnstiogB  in  1842,  that  as  a  sporting  country  gentleman  he  was 
better  fitted  for  the  saddle  and  the  gun  than  for  the  benches  of  St. 
Stephens. 

At  the  general  election,  in  the  year  1841,  Messrs.  West  and  Grogan 
were  returned  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  the  Conservative  interest,  after  a 
severe  contest  with  Messrs.  0*Connell  and  Hutton.  Mr.  West  was  one 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  Irish  Bar,  and  would  have  been  one  of  the 
Qmaments  of  the  Irish  Bench  had  he  been  spared  to  his  profession 
and  his  country.  A  malignant  typhus  fever  cut  him  off  in  the  following 
jear.  Two  candidates  for  the  vacant  seat  at  once  presented  themselves 
to  the  constituency :  Lord  Morpeth,  in  the  Liberal,  and  Mr.  Gregory,  in 
the  Conservative  interest.  Mr.  Gregory  was  descended  from  a  Conserva- 
tire  family ;  he  had  imbibed  Conservative  principles  from  his  childhood. 
His  grandfather  was  the  devoted  friend  of  Sir  Bobert  Feel,  and  he  now 
stood — ^it  was  natural  he  should  so  stand— on  the  Conservative  platform. 
He  was  proposed  by  Sir  John  Kingston  James,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Geoige  Ogle-Moore. 

In  his  speech  from  the  hustings  he  ably  advocated  the  principles  of 
his  party,  but  he  did  not  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  his  antagonists ; 
and  though  it  was,  as  we  believe,  his  maiden  speech,  yet,  it  won  the 
applause  of  many  friends. 

Mr.  O'Connell  had  tried  to  identify  Mr.  Gregory,  who  had  addressed 
bis  supporters  in  Eishamble  Street  Theatre,  with  a  cry  that  was  raised 
there  of  **  To  Hell  with  the  Pope."  Mr.  Gregory  warmly  repudiated 
the  insinuation.    He  said — 

"  It  has  been  gravely  and  deliberately  asserted  that  my  voice  had  lately  miogled 
ia  a  eiy  of  'To  hell  with  the  Pope  and  Popery.'  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
flunk  ti»ftt  a  "*^"  ooenpyiog  the  high  position  of  Lord  Mayor  of  Dablin  could 
hsTe  ever  ottered  these  words,  knowing  them  to  be  false.  I  know  well  that  he 
did  not,  bat  I  tell  him  that  he  has  been  grossly  and  wilfully  misinformed.  Were 
these  the  last  words  I  ever  were  to  utter  I  should  declare  as  solemnly  as  I  do 
now,  Aftt  never  did  my  voice  mingle  in  such  a  cry,  that  I  never  heard  such  an 
expression,  and  thftt  were  I  present,  and  such  words  made  use  of  before  me,  I 
shoold  manifest  nothing  but  the  most  unqualified  disgust.  I  have  passed  too 
many  bappy  and  peaceful  days  in  the  Eternal  City,  I  have  too  much  respect  for  any 
prince  or  governor,  I  have  too  much  reverence  for  the  grey  hairs  of  an  aged  and 
venerable  man,  how  wide  soever  we  may  be  sundered  by  differences  of  religion, 
ever  to  participate  in  such  a  cry.  But,  as  I  said  before,  this  is  no  apology  to  soften 
the  lueour  of  political  animosity.  I  care  little  for  their  words,  but  as  a  mark  of 
'espect  to  many  Boman  Catholic  friends,  excellent  and  upright  men,  who  may 
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derive  their  notions  of  my  words  from  a  profligate  and  partial  press,  I  owe  the 
explanation.  God  forbid  that  my  voice  ever  should  be  raised  in  loader  accents 
Uian  those  of  expostulation ;  God  forbid  that  my  hand  ever  should  be  extended 
except  to  meet  theirs  in  the  grasp  of  friendship.  I  owe  this  explanation  not  to 
Koman  Catholics  alone,  but  I  owe  it  to  many  Protestants  whose  character  I 
esteem,  whose  opinion  I  respect." 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  so  pleased  with  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Gregory's 
protest,  that  he  leaned  across  to  him  at  the  conclusion  of  the  nomination, 
and  saidy  *'  Your  speech  has  gratified  me  so  much  that  if  you  will  only 
whisper  the  little  word  '  Eepeal  *  in  my  ears,  I  will  be  the  first  at  the 
hustings  to  vote  for  you."  Erom  that  day  to  the  day  of  his  death,  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  Mr.  Gregory  were  warm  friends.  Mr.  O'Connell  used 
frequently  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  beckon  to  the  young  Conserva- 
tive member  to  come  over  and  sit  by  him,  which  he  often  did,  much  to  the 
indignation  of  the  old  Tories,  and  used  to  say  to  him,  *'  If  you  could  only 
see  yourself  in  a  glass,  my  dear  boy — how  much  better  you  look  when 
sitting  by  my  side  than  over  the  way — I  am  sure  you  would  nerer  go  back 
to  those  fellows." 

When  Sir  Bobert  Feel  proposed  his  famous  measure  Jot  the  Bepeal  of 
the  Com  Laws,  Mr.  Gregory  strongly  supported  it  on  the  second  reading. 
He  argued  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  grain,  rather  than  a  fall,  was  likely 
to  be  the  result  of  the  increased  spread  of  business  which  Free  Trade 
would  bring  with  it,  and  he  specially  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  Ireland  was 
far  more  fitted  for  the  rearing  of  cattle  than  for  the  production  of  gndn, 
and  that  the  profits  of  the  farmer  would  be  far  greater  from  sheep  and 
cattle  breeding  than  from  tillage.  Apprehensions  of  the  consequences  of 
Free  Trade  were  rife  in  Ireland,  and  deep  resentment  was  felt  towards 
Sir  E.  Feel  and  his  followers,  owing  to  the  change- of  policy.  The  result 
was,  that  though  his  colleague  Mr.  Grogan  was  returned  at  the  next  elec- 
tion by  a  large  majority,  Mr.  Gregory  was  rejected. 

The  day  after  Mr.  Gregory's  speech  on  the  Com  Laws,  Sir  Bobert  Feel 
offered  him  the  Irish  Lordship  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  Irish  business  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  consequence  of  the 
then  Irish  Secretary,  Lord  Lincoln  (afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle),  and 
the  Irish  law  officers  not  having  seats  in  the  House.  He  declined  this 
tempting  and  flattering  offer,  however,  partly  from  feeling  that  he  had 
not  sufficient  experience  to  contend  successfully  against  O'Connell  and 
the  tail  he  commanded,  but  chiefly  because  he  thought  that  his  accept- 
ance of  office  immediately  after  he  had  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  policy 
of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  might  be  open  to  misconstmction.  He  had,  howerer, 
manifested  his  conversion  to  Free  Trade  principles  a  year  previously, 
when  he  paired  off  in  favour  of  the  free  admission  of  Australian  com — a 
measure  brought  in  by  the  Opposition.  His  doing  so  excited  some  con- 
demnatory comments  among  his  political  friends. 
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The  dreadful  potato  disease  of  1846  engaged  much  of  Mr.  Gregorj'd 
attention.  Writing  from  Coole  Park  under  date  of  the  11th  of  Norember, 
he  complained  that  he  could  not  induce  the  bewildered  peasantry  to  take 
precautions  against  the  disease.  *'  By  putting  drains  under  my  own 
potato  pits,  and  holes  in  them  for  ventilation,  and  by  throwing  turf,  mould, 
and  lime  upon  them,  mine  are  still  safe.*'  That  this  experiment  arrested 
the  disease  in  many  soils  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  as  a  general  preven- 
tive  it  fiuled,  as  flailed  every  other  experiment  to  save  the  potato  crop 
daring  the  five  famine  years. 

The  English  Government  were  then  taunted,  as  they  have  continually 
since  been,  with  being  "  the  heartless  authors  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Irish  people  in  the  winters  of  1846  and  1847;"  but  every  measure  to 
Bive  the  people  failed,  millions  of  money  were  flung,  ostensibly,  indeed, 
among  the  starving  peasantry,  but  a  large  portion  was  intercepted  by 
rogues  and  jobbers.  The  crisis  had  come  on  too  suddenly  to  allow  of 
adequate  measures  of  supervision ;  the  whole  country  had  become  demora- 
lized ;  and  the  jobbing  land  agent  and  the  comfortable  farmer  were  too 
often  the  recipient  of  relief  that  was  only  designed  for  their  wretched 
neighbours. 

Ireland,  too,  at  that*period,  was  chiefly  peopled  by  a  peasantry  in  the 
wretched  condition  of  squatters,  whose  miserable  holdings  were  quite 
inadequate  to  afford  more  than  a  precarious  support  to  their  occupants. 
Comforts  were  out  of  the  question,  because  a  worse  than  French  '*  mor- 
oellement"  had  split  up  farms  into  mere  squatter  holdings.  The  low 
itandard  of  life  thus  caused  amongst  the  agricultural  classes,  and  the 
facility  of  attaining  that  low  standard  so  long  as  the  potatoes  lasted,  had 
encouraged  the  pernicious  subdivision  of  the  land,  and  stimulated  such 
Vk  increase  of  population  as  has  never  elsewhere  been  witnessed  in  a 
ooontry  With  so  moist  a  climate,  and  where  the  population  was  so  utterly 
dependent,  from  the  absence  of  manufactures,  on  the  produce  of  the  soil. 
Here  then  were  two  difficulties  for  the  statesman ;  the  one  how  to  manage 
natters  so  that  none  but  the  destitute  should  receive  relief,  and  the  other 
how  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  redundant  population. 

Mr.  Gregory  was  amongst  those  who  devoted  their  thoughts  to  these 
twofold  difficulties.  As  to  the  latter,  he  proposed  to  the  House  that  any 
tenant  rated  at  a  net  value  not  exceeding  £5  should  be  assisted  to  emi- 
grate by  the  guardians  of  the  union,  the  landlord  to  forego  any  claim  for 
Knt,  and  to  provide  such  fair  and  reasonable  sum  as  might  be  necessary 
(or  the  emigration  of  such  occupier,  the  guardians  being  empowered  to 
pay  for  the  emigrating  of  his  family  any  sum  not  exceeding  half  what  the 
landlord  should  give,  the  same  to  be  levied  off  the  rates. 

Thii  dause  was  agreed  to  without  opposition.  Of  the  humanity  which 
dictated  it  there  can  be  no  second  opinion ;  it  was  surely  humane  to  try 
•nd  provide  an  outlet  for  the  famishing  people.    At  home  there  was  want. 
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at  home  there  was  a  vast  population  depending  for  food  upon  a  soil  which 
seemed  to  be  excepted  from  the  primeval  blessing  that  "  the  earth  should 
bring  forth  herbs  and  fruits  according  to  its  kind.'*  Fever  was  at  home, 
and,  worse  than  all,  despair  as  to  the  future.  But  a  few  days'  sail,  awsy 
across  the  Atlantic,  there  lay  a  land  with  millions  of  unoccupied  acres, 
teeming  with  natural  riches.  Why  not  open  a  career  in  that  new  world 
for  those  who  were  willing  to  go  there,  and  thereby  diminish  the  pressure 
on  the  resources  at  home  ?  Surely  such  an  effort  would  be  humane,  and 
that  effort  was  made  by  Mr.  G-regory. 

But  there  remained  that  other  difficulty,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
namely,  the  absorption  by  undeserving  persons  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  public  funds.  How  was  this  evil  to  be  met?  If  it  were  not 
arrested,  and  that,  too,  speedily,  the  tax  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  alresdy 
a  frightful  burden  on  the  land,  would  become  intolerable.  The  poor-nte 
was  already  so  heavy  that  in  many  cases  it  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  yearly 
rent  of  the  land.  Something  must  be  done,  or  else  the  dream  of  Pharaoh 
would  again  be  realised,  and  the  seven  lean  kyne  would  devour  the  se?en 
fat  kyne,  if,  indeed,  there  would  be  then  remaining  any  fat  kyne  to  be 
devoured !  Something  must  therefore  be  done,  but  what  P  Mr.  Gregory 
proposed  that  a  test  be  applied  to  insure  that  no  undeserving  person 
should  get  relief,  and  his  test  was,  that  the  possessor  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  should  not  be  entitled  to  assistance.  This 
suggestion  became  law,  and  has  since  been  known  as  the  *'  Gregory 
Clause." 

That  this  clause  has  been  perverted  to  do  evil  no  one  can  deny,  and 
those  who  only  look  to  one  side  of  the  question  have  often  blamed  its 
author  for  some  of  the  evils  that  were  inflicted  by  its  provisions ;  but 
such  men  might  fairly  be  asked,  was  not  some  test  then  necessary  P  and 
if  so,  what  other  effectual  test  could  have  been  proposed  P  Was  not  the 
country  in  truth  demoralised  ?  And  if  the  ^'  Quarter  Acre  Clause"  was 
made  to  operate  oppressively,  on  whom  should  censure  fall  P  On  him 
who  proposed,  and  on  them  who  supported  it,  or  on  the  peasants  who, 
without  requiring,  became  recipients  of  the  publio  charity,  and  on  those 
locally  influential  persons  who  were  aware  of  their  deceit  and  either  sup- 
ported or  did  not  expose  itP 

It  is  very  easy  to  prophecy  after  the  event,  but  on  the  night  when 
the ''  Ghregory  Clause  "  passed  the  committee  of  the  Commons,  there  were 
^present  in  the  House  one  hundred  and  twenty-flve  members,  many  of 
them  Irish  members,  and  of  these  hundred  and  twenty-five  only  nine  voted 
against  the  measure.  Mr.  Morgan  John  O'Oonnell  spoke  strongly  in  its 
favour.  The  evil  results  we  have  alluded  to  were  not  then  foreseen; 
certainly  they  were  not  believed  in  by  Mr.  Gregory,  whose  advocaoy  of 
the  emigration  clause  is  the  best  proof  of  his  good  motives  to  those  who 
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do  not  know  the  httmanitj  and  the  kindnees  which  then  and  always  have 
laarked  hia  dealings  with  the  tenants  on  his  own  estates. 

At  the  general  election  of  1846  Mr.  Gregory  again  presented  himself 
to  his  DabJin  eonstitnents,  bnt  the  Liberal  interest  was  then  too  strong; 
he  was  rejected,  and  Mr.  John  Bejnolds,  after  a  petition,  was  declared 
dnlj  elected.  In  the  eleven  succeeding  years  Mr.  Gregory  had  no  seat 
in  the  Honse.  During  these  years  a  great  change  had  come  over  public 
opinion.  His  political  views  had  also  changed,  and  he  coincided  with  the 
Feelite  party,  who,  for  some  time  previous,  formally  allied  themselves  with 
the  Liberals. 

In  1857  he  sought  the  representation  of  his  native  county,  Galway, 
on  Liberal-Conservative  principles,  and  was  returned  by  a  large  majority. 
A  project  for  carrying  the  British  and  North  American  mails  across 
Ireland  had  then,  and  during  the  entire  of  Lord  Eglinton's  administra* 
tion,  found  many  influential  supporters.  A  company  was  formed  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  history  of  the  Galway  Atlantic  line  of  steamers  must 
be  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers.  Lord  Eglinton,  during  his 
short  term  of  office,  supported  the  company,  but  immediately  on  the 
change  of  Government  Mr.  Gregory  moved  for  a  committee  of  inquiry 
into  the  question  of  the  subsidy,  and  obtained  it.  The  report  was  favour- 
able to  the  n^aintenanoe  of  the  company,  and  the  subsidy  was  continued 
until  the  company,  which  was  unfortunately  under  the  control  of  English 
speculators,  adventurers,  and  jobbers,  broke  down  so  completely  that  the 
attempt  to  continue  became  hopeless.  A  motion  to  withdraw  the  subsidy 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  warmly  opposed  by  Mr. 
Gregory;  but  it  was  carried,  the  subsidy  was  withdrawn,  and  the  project 
abandoned.  And  thus  a  great  national  enterprise  was  sacrificed  by  the 
corruption  and  jobbery  of  the  influences  that  controlled  it. 

During  his  parliamentary  career  Mr.  Gregory  took  a  deep  interest  in 
all  matters  connected  with  science  and  art ;  he  was  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  British  Museum,  was  also 
•chairman  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  scientific  institutions  of 
Dublin,  and  it  was  his  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  threw 
open  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Glassnevin  on  Sundays.  He  was  appointed 
in  1867  a  trustee  of  the  National  Gallery. 

In  the  month  of  January  1872  he  was  appointed  a  Privy  Councillor 
and  Gk)vernor  of  Ceylon,  and  therefore  resigned  bis  seat  for  his  native 
eovnty,  which  he  had  then  represented  for  fifteen  years.  Previous  to  his 
taking  poaaeasion  of  his  government,  Mr.  Gregory  married  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  Jamea  Temple  Bedouin,  Esq.,  late  of  the  4th  Dragoons,  and 
ihird  daughter  of  Sir  William  Dickson  Clay,  Bart.  Their  union  was, 
however,  of  riiort  duration,  as  she  died  in  the  month  of  June  1873. 

The  island  which  Mr.  Gregory  was  called  upon  to  govern  is  one  of  the  < 
Cnrest  in  the  Southern  seas.    The  poetic  fiincy  of  the  natives  compares 
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it  to  the  pearls  of  their  own  waters.  It  is  the  Taprolane  of  Ptolemy  and 
the  Serendil  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  In  ancient  times  it  possessed  s 
high  civilization,  and  the  works  of  public  utility — ^tbe  enormous  tanks,  for 
example,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist — are  a  manrel  e?en  in  this 
engineering  age.  Those  tanks  or  reservoirs  were  the  source  of  life  to  the 
soil.  In  the  heat  of  the  tropics  moisture  is  essential,  and  the  old  kings 
of  Ceylon  constructed  in  consequence  new  basins,  hundreds  of  square 
acres  in  extent,  to  provide  for  the  necessary  ^irrigation. 

The  inhabitants  are  now  somewhat  less  than  three  millions,  but  they 
were  in  the  old  times  incomparably  more  numerous.  Districts  are  now- 
uninhabited  which  must  have  been  at  one  time  teeming  with  population, 
the  temples — ^the  ruins  throughout  the  districts  attest  this.  They  are 
DOW  overgrown  with  trees  of  the  largest  size,  which  in  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  tropics  spring  up  readily  in  places  deserted  by  man. 
How  fascinating  to  the  imagination  to  count  the  years  that  those  mighty 
trees  have  lived  in  that  desolation !  It  was,  we  may  well  believe,  the 
decay  of  the  great  tanks  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  suc&  vast  tracts 
of  country. 

To  repair  these  works  of  the  great  old  kings  would  be  a  kingly  act — 
it  would  give  land  again  to  cultivation,  and  would  recall  men  to  what  bad 
once  been  the  dwelling-places  of  man.  The  remains  of  the  reservoirs  are 
there,  and  surely  the  energy  of  the  English  race  is  not  likely  to  leave 
them  still  in  ruins  1 

Some  years  since  steps  were  taken  in  the  right  direction,  and  those  wbe 
knew  Mr.  Gregory  best  anticipated  that,  under  his  government,  suck 
works  of  public  utility  would  not  languish  for  want  of  patronage.  Nor 
have  they  languished.  Thus  we  find  that  the  irrigation  tanks  are  being 
repaired*  that  railways  are  being  constructed,  breakwaters  buUt,  and 
telegraphic  communication  established. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  country  is  carefully  maintained.  The 
revenue  of  Ceylon  is  most  satisfactory.  In  the  first  four  years  of  this 
decade  it  was  as  follows : — 


Rupees. 

1871 

11,216.700 

ss 

iEia21,C70 

1872 

; 11,740,980 

s 

1,174,098 

1873 

12,009,180 

ss 

1,290,918 

1874 

18,248,288 

ass 

1,824,828 

In  the  last  of  these  four  years,  while  the  revenue  was  as  above — 
thirteen  millions  and  a  quarter  of  rupees — the  necessary  expenditure 
amounted  only  to  about  eleven  millions  and  three-quarters,  leaving  a 
considerable  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Gt>vernment,  out  of  which 
balance  700,000  rupees  were  appropriated  towards  the  construction  of  a 
line  of  railway. 

His  Excellency,  in  his  address  to  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  land 
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deliFered  on  the  10th  of  September,  J  875,  states  further,  that  Colombo  is 
being  enriched  with  a  museum  and  library,  that  inscriptions  are  being 
reproduced,  ancient  manuscripts  copied,  and  the  great  Cingalese  historical 
poem  **  The  Mahonana/*  translated  by  the  learned  Buddhist  priest,  Hik- 
kadinva  Sumangala,  and  the  learned  pundit,  Batuwantudawa,  whilst  an- 
other translation  of  it  is  expected  from  the  able  De  Zoyen  Mudaliyar. 

In  the  medical  department,  too,  schools  have  been  established  at 
Colombo,  which  His  Excellency  labours  to  advance.  It  is  for  the  glory 
of  our  nation,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word  glory,  that  we  should  wield 
the  sceptre  of  the  Indies ;  but  it  is  for  our  glory,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  that  we  should  promote,  as  of  late  years  they  have  been,  and  now 
are  promoted,  in  Ceylon,  and  on  the  mainland  of  India,  the  happiness, 
md  the  social,  moral,  and  mtellectual  well-being  of  the  peoples. 

According  to  a  tradition  that  belongs  to  a  very  remote  antiquity,  an 
ancient  connection  is  alleged  to  have  existed  between  Ceylon  and  Ireland* 
For  the  truth  of  this,  of  course,  we  do  not  vouch,  bnt  Ceylon  we  are  told 
was  once  the  land  of  the  Fenians— not  of  such  Fenians,  indeed,  as  those 
whose  accents  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  late  years,  but  of  the 
children  of  Fenius,  whose  son  Niul,  married  to  Scota,  a  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  led,  it  is  stated,  the  Fenians,  after  the  Egyptian  host  had  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  Bed  Sea,  to  the  island  of  Ceylon.  After  residing 
there  for  centuries,  they  sought  another  home  in  Spain,  whence  they  sub- 
sequently proceeded  to  colonize  Lreland.  Such  is  the  tradition,  and 
the  story  told  in  a  poem  ("  The  Duann  Eivannach  ")  of  great  antiquity  lately 
published  in  Nennius,  by  the  Irish  Archseological  Society,  and  annotated, 
with  copious  notes,  by  one  whose  memory  is  dear  to  his  country,  the  late 
Bev.  James  Henthom  Todd,  senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  events  that  have  occurred  in  Ceylon 
during  the  viceroyalty  of  Mr.  Gregory,  was  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Of  the  policy  which  dictated  his  progress,  there  ought  to  be  no 
second  opinion.  It  was  surely  wise  to  conciliate  the  people  under  our 
sway,  and  make  them  acquainted  with  the  Majesty  of  England,  by  bringing 
among  them  the  Son  of  their  Empress,  the  heir  of  her  throne.  She 
would  then  be  to  them,  no  more  an  abstract  being,  but  the  living  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  kings  that  of  old  had  wielded  the  sceptres  of  India ! 
How  many  prejudices  might  be  eradicated,  how  many  difficulties  smoothed 
away  by  introducing  at  the  hearth  of  one  race  the  representative  of  the 
other!  And  surely  it  was  worth  the  while  of  those  who  rule  the  destinies 
of  the  Empure  to  smooth  away  those  difficulties,  to  eradicate  those  preju- 
dices, to  consolidate,  in  a  word,  the  Eastern  Empire  of  England,  the 
greatest  empire  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Two  hundred 
millions— one-sixth  of  the  human  race—dwell  within  its  limits,  which 
stretch  from  the  sixth  to  the  five-and-thirtieth  degree  of  latitude,  and 
extend  nineteen  hundred  miles  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun !    And 
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those  two  hundred  millions  are  not  savage  tribes,  roaming  over  the  conU- 
nent,  like  the  Bed  Men  of  America.  They  inherit  an  ancient  civilization — 
a  civilization  that  existed  when  our  ancestors  were  worshipping  the 
misletoe !  Yes,  it  was  worth  their  while  who  rule  our  destinies,  to  win  the 
good  opinions  (for  all  empire  in  the  end  rests  on  opinion)  of  the  princes  and 
the  peoples  of  India !  Good  laws,  a  just  administration,  will  eonvinee 
their  reason  that  our  sceptre  is  for  their  benefit;  prejudices,  nevertheless, 
will  not  yield  to  reason,  but  the  sympathy  of  our  race,  as  expressed  in  the 
visit  of  the  Prince,  may  do  much  to  conquer  prejudices. 

With  what  interest  then  have  we  followed  his  royal  progress  I  How  our 
imagination  has  revelled  in  those  gorgeous  eastern  ceremonials !  It  seems 
as  if  the  visions  of  our  boyhood — the  diamonds  of  Sinhad  and  the 
palaces  of  Aladdin— were  being  realized !  But  better  than  the  diamonds 
of  Sinbad,  better  than  the  palaces  of  Aladdin,  if  ancient  prejudices  melt 
away,  if  when  right  hand  meets  right  hand,  the  children  of  the  Eastern 
Continent  and  of  the  Western  Isle  will  have  learned  that  there  is  thence- 
forth a  sisterhood  between  England  and  India  for  evermore  I  Ceylon, 
**  the  gem  of  paradise  "  as  her  poets  call  her,  was  of  course  included  in 
the  visits  of  the  Prince.  He  landed  at  Colombo,  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1875,  and  was  received  by  the  Governor  with  all  the  circumstance 
befitting  the  occasion.  His  entry  into  Colombo  might  well  have  been 
denominated  triumphal.  The  pomp  of  the  scene  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
Cingalese  rivalled  the  pomp  and  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Hindostan, 
and  the  Empress  of  India,  recognizing  the  labours  and  merits  of  Mr. 
Gregory  in  his  proconsulate,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  deputed  to  admit 
him  to  the  rank  of  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St  Michael  and 
St.  George.  Accordingly,  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1875,  amid  the 
splendours  befitting  such  ceremonials,  Mr.  Gregory  received  the  stroke  of 
admission  into  the  order.  Let  us  hope  that  Sir  William  Henry  Gregory 
will  long  enjoy  the  honours  he  has  so  fairly  won. 
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m  THE  POECH. 

What  does  she  do  on  tin  itnttt? 
Rain-drops  thej  patter  and  beat, 
Rain  and  the  pitiless  sleet 

Cruelly  pelt  her. 
Slips  she  now  into  the  porch, 
Into  the  porch  of  the  church. 
Where  she  is  stamping  her  feet, 

Seeking  for  shelter. 

Only  a  girl  Tory  fair, 

Laoghing  now,  what  does  she  care  P 

Hearing  the  Toice  of  the  prayer. 

Casting  from  off  her 
The  glittering  drops  of  the  rain. 
Thinks  she  the  prayer  is  in  yain  P 
Backward  now  shining  her  hair. 

Is  she  a  scoffer  ? 

VoiooB  of  children  now  raise 
Heavenward  sweetly  their  praiso; 
Listening — ^how  changed  is  her  gaze  I 

Looking  and  longing , 
Now  are  the  flashing  eyes  dim ; 
Thoughts  have  been  stirred  by  the  hymn. 
Thoughts  of  her  innocent  days, 

Memories  thronging. 

Still  is  the  street  dai^  and  wet, 

Tha  aloet  and  the  wind  they  haTe  met ; 

In  the  porch,  with  her  features  hard  set, 

Will  she  not  stay  ? 
Once  could  she  sing  with  the  band 
Of  the  fiair  and  the  far  "  Happy  Land; " 
Her  heart  it  is  echoing  yet, 

"  Far  away." 

SmuiL  Smiles  Jxbdah. 
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ELIS   FROBOM. 


A     LXOXND      OF      THR      MiKE. 


(Fbox  TBI  Gbulix  of  £.   T.   A.   Hoffmahv.) 


Oks  bright  July  afterDoon  the 
whole  population  of  Gothaburgh 
was  assembled  at  the  harbour,  which 
was  all  alive  with  business  and 
bustle.  A  rich  East  Indiaman, 
safelj  returned  from  a  far  vojage, 
lay  at  anchor,  and  its  pennons,  the 
Swedish  flag,  fluttered  in  the  breeze, 
while  hundreds  of  small  craft, 
crammed  to  the  gunwale  with  holi- 
day-making people,  dotted  the  sur- 
face of  the  bay,  and  the  cannon 
of  Masthuggitorg  thundered  out 
their  vociferous  welcome  to  the  open 
sea.  The  scene  on  shore  was  a 
cheerful  and  animated  one.  Here, 
the  bronzed  faces  of  sea-captains ; 
there,  groups  of  gaily-dressed  ladies; 
yonder,  the  foreign  air  and  garb  of 
JBnglish  sailors,  presenting  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  homely  appearance 
of  the  native  Swede.  la  the  fore- 
ground, the  pompous  figures  of  the 
merchant-proprietors  of  the  vessel, 
chatting  complacently  of  large 
profits  and  quick  returns,  derived 
from  the  success  of  their  latest 
venture.  Towards  them  every 
honest  Oothaburger  looked  with 
pride  aud  satisfaction,  knowing  well 
that  with  their  success  new  life  and 
vigour  would  be  infused  into  the 
commercial  life  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

The  vessel's  crew,  numbering 
about  180  men,  had  just  landed, 
aud  were  preparing  to  celebrate 
their  JZofitniity,  the  name  given  to 
the    carnival-feast  which    (Swedish 


seafaring  folk  observe  on  the  re- 
turn from  a  voyage,  and  frequently 
keep  up  for  several  days.  Musi- 
cians in  fantastic,  gay-coloured 
costumes,  led  the  van  with  violins, 
fifes,  oboes,  and  drums,  which  they 
,  played  lustily,  while  all  manner  of 
sailor  songs  were  sung  in  chorus. 
The  seamen  followed  in  pairs. 
Some  with  hats  aud  jackets  gaily 
beribboued  swung  flags  ;  others 
danced  and  frolicked;  all  shouted 
till  the  air  rang  again. 

Past  the  wharves,  through  crowded 
streets,  the  procession  wended  its 
way  till  it  reached  the  Haga  suburb, 
where,  in  a  tavern,  the  day's  festi- 
vities were  to  be  crowned  with  a 
debauch.  Strong  northern  liquors 
now  flowed  in  streams,  and  bumper 
after  bumper  was  emptied.  After 
a  while  the  dance  began,  and  wilder 
and  wilder  grew  the  fun,  madder 
and  madder  the  riot  of  tipsy  jollity. 

One  sailor,  a  slender,  handsome 
man,  who  could  not  be  more  than 
twenty  years  old,  had  slipped  away 
from  the  crowd,  and  seated  himself 
outside,  upon  a  bench  which  stood 
by  the  tavern  door. 

A  few  of  his  companions  ap- 
proached, and  one  of  them  shouted, 
with  a  laugh — 

"  Eiis  Frdbom  !  Elis  Frobom  L 
moping  again,  like  a  disconsolate 
fool,  and  marring  our  sport  with 
your  gloomy  faceP  Hark  you» 
Elis !  i£  you  stay  away  from  our 
Honsning  you  had  better  stay  away 
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from  the  ship  too.  I  don't  believe 
an  honest,  thorough -going  sailor 
will  ever  be  made  of  jou.  Ton 
have  spirit  enough,  are  brave,  too, 
in  danger ;  but  you  can't  drink, 
man !  You'd  sooner  keep  your 
ducats  in  your  pocket  than  squander 
them  here  among  the  land-sharks. 
Drink,  lad !  or  the  sea-devil  Nacken, 
the  big  Troll  himself,  will  be  upon 
yon  unawares ! " 

Frobom  sprang  up,  his  pale  face 
animated  with  a  fitful  flash  of  anger. 
He  took  the  cup  filled  with  brandy 
to  the  brim,  and  emptied  it  at  a 
draught. 

**Tou  see,  Joens,"  said  he,  "I 
can  drink  with  the  best  of  you ;  and 
whether  I  am  a  skilled  seaman  or 
not  the  captain  can  decide.  But 
now,  shut  your  calumnious  mouth, 
and  get  you  gone  t  Tour  boisterous 
merry-making  is  hateful  to  me. 
T¥faat  I  do  outside  here  is  not  your 
concern.*' 

"  Well,  well,  comrade !  "  an- 
swered the  other, "  so  be  it.  I  know 
well  you  are  a  Neriker;  sad  and 
gloomy  folk  all  of  them,  who  never 
take  kindly  to  a  seafaring  life." 

Again,  Elis  Frobom  sat  discon- 
solate and  immersed  in  sad  reflec- 
tion, till  at  length,  when  a  burst  of 
laughter  floated  with  unusual  dis- 
tinctness through  the  open  door,  a 
sense  of  desolation  seemed  to  over- 
come him.  "  Would  to  God,"  be 
cried,  "  I  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
aea,  since  there  is  nothing,  and  no 
one  on  earth  to  love  me  1 ' 

**  Truly,  young  man,  you  must 
haveezperienced  great  misfortunes," 
said  a  deep,  rough .  voice  behind 
him,  "  to  long  for  death  at  a  time 
when  life  is  only  opening  for  you 
her  rich  treasure  casket ! " 

Elis  turned  about  and  saw  an  old 
miner,  who  was  leaning  with  folded 
arms  against  the  wall  of  the  tavern, 
and  gazing  down  upon  him  with  a 
grave,  penetrating  glance. 

The  longer  Elis  gazed  at  the  old 
man,  the  more  he  felt  as  if  a  familiar 


form  was  advancing  with  friendly 
extended  hand  to  meet  him  in  the 
desolate  wilderness  in  which  he 
thought  himself  hopelessly  lost. 
He  collected  himself,  and  told  how 
hid  father,  a  seaman  like  himself, 
had  perished  in  the  same  storm  from 
which  he  had  miraculously  escaped 
uninjured.  His  two  brothers  had 
fallen  in  battle,  and  he  was  left 
alone  to  maintain  his  mother  with 
his  sailor's  pay.  At  his  father's 
death  circumstances  had  compelled 
him  to  adopt  a  sailor's  calling,  for 
which  he  had  indeed  been  destined 
from  childhood,  and,  in  such  case, 
he  had  thought  himself  especially 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure 
a  place  in  the  service  of  the  great 
East  India  Company.  On  the 
present  occasion  higher  pay  than 
usual  had  fallen  to  him,  every  able- 
bodied  seaman  having  received,  over 
and  above  the  stipulated  wages,  a 
good  bit  of  prize-money,  so  that  he 
had  hastened  home  gleefully,  pur- 
posing to  surprise  his  mother  with 
an  unwonted  gift ;  but  on  reaching 
her  cottage,  strange  faces  peeped  at 
him  from  the  windows,  and  a  young 
woman  who  at  length  opened  the 
door,  and  to  whom  he  imparted 
his  name  and  business,  tola  him, 
roughly  and  coldly,  that  Widow 
Frobom  had  died  three  months  ago, 
and  that  he  would  find  the  few  odds 
and  ends  of  furniture  which  re-' 
mained,  after  defraying  the  costs  of 
the  burial,  at  the  Town  House. 
With  a  heavy  heart  Elis  turned 
away.  He  felt  utterly  bereft  of 
friends,  lonely  as  if  shipwrecked  on 
a  barren  rock,  helpless,  wretched. 
His  life  appeared  to  him  a  weary, 
objectless  toiling.  Nay,  when  he 
reflected  that  his  mother  might 
have  been  insufficiently  nursed  and 
tended — might  have  passed  the  last 
months  of  her  life  in  distress  and 
discomfort — ^it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  acted  a  selfish  and  abominable 
part  in  going  to  sea,  and  leaving 
ner  to  the  mercy  of  strangers.    His 
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comradeB  had  dragged  bim  away  to 
the  Honsniog,  and  he  had  himself 
fancied  that  possibly  the  riot  there, 
the  strong  drink  even  more  so, 
might  deaden  his  sorrow;  but  it 
only  filled  him  with  unspeakable 
loathing. 

''Ay!  ayt*'  cried  the  old  man, 
''but  you  will  soon  be  off  to  sea 
again,  Elis!  and  will  leave  your 
sorrow  behind  yon.  Old  people  must 
die,  lad  1  and  your  motner,  as  you 
yourself  confess,  led  a  somewhat 
poor  and  miserable  life." 

"  Alas!'*  replied  Elis, "the thought 
that  no  one  sympathizes  with  my 
grief,  that  my  fellow-seamen  may 
laugh  at  me  for  it,  is  that  which  is 
embittering  mj  life  and  driving  me 
from  the  company  of  men — I  shall 
never  go  to  sea  a^in  ;  I  abhor  the 
life.   Once  on  a  time  my  heart  beat 
faster  when  the  ship,  spreading  its 
sails  like  stately  wings,  flew  across 
the  sea,  and  the  waves  plashed  and 
rippled  in  cadence  against  the  sides, 
ana  the  wind  shrieked  through  the 
cordage.    Then  I  could  be  happy 
as  any  of  my    comrades    on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  at  times,  when  I 
had  the  midnight  watch,  I  used  to 
picture  to  myself  my  home-coming 
and  the  joy  of  my  poor  old  mother 
to  see  her  Elis  again !    Ah  me !  I 
could  join  in  the  Honsning  with  a 
glad  heart  when  I  had  poured  my 
ducats  into  her  lap,  and  had  thrown 
around  her  the  warm  shawls  and 
stuffs  I  had  brought  from  foreign 
parts.    When  her  eyes  sparkled, 
when  she  clapped  her  hands  again 
and  again  in  excess  of  joy»  when 
she  tripped  merrily  to  and  fro  and 
brought  out  the  old  ale  which  she 
had  stored  for  her  bov,  was  Elis 
Erobom  then  a  gloomy  man  ?  And 
of  an  evening  I  would  sit  down  by 
her  side  and  tell  her  of  the  strange 
people  I  had  seen,  of  their  customs 
and  habits,  and  the  extraordinary 
things  that  had  happened  me  in  my 
long  voyages.     She  loved  to  hear 
me  talk,  and  would  tell  in  return 


my  father's  hairbreadth  escapes  in 
the  Polar  Seas,  repeating  some  fear- 
ful legend,  which  I  had  heard  a 
hundred  times  before,  but  never 
wearied  of  hearing.  Never  shall  I 
again  to  sea!  Why  should  I  go 
among  men  who  would  only  mock 
me,  and  how  can  I  take  pleasure  in 
work  which  would  seem  to  me 
only  profitless  toiling  ?" 

"  I  listen  to  you  with  pleasure*" 
said  the  old  man,  when  Blis  was 
silent;  "  moreover,  for  the  last  few 
hours  I  have,  unknown  to  you,  been 
observing  your  behaviour  and  have 
delighted  in  the  task.    Everything 
which  you  say  and  do  shows  you  to 
possess  a  pious  and  childlike  yet 
profound  introspective  mind,  and  a 
fairer  gifthighHeavencannot  bestow. 
But  for  a  seaman's  life  you  are  in 
no  way  suited.    How  is  it  possible 
for  a  gloomy  taciturn  Neriker  (for 
that  you  are  such  I  read  in  the 
features  of  your  face,  in  your  whole 
bearing)  to  take  to  it  kindly  P  You 
do  well  to  renounce  it  for  ever. 
But  you  cannot  fold  your  hands 
upon  your  bosom.     Follow  my  ad- 
vice, Elis  Frobom ;  become  a  miner. 
You  are  young  and  strong ;  doubt- 
less you  will  soon  become  a  "  hewer,** 
then  a  "  foreman,"  and  always  higher 
up  the  ladder.    You  have  ducats  in 
your  pocket ;  keep  them  safely ;  in 
time  you  may  purchase  a  share  in  a 
pit.    Follow  my  advice,  Elis !  go  to 
Falun ;  become  a  miner." 

Elis  was  horrified  at  the  old 
man's  words. 

"  What!''  he  shouted,  "what  do 
you  advise  me  P  Away  from  the 
free  beauteous  earth,  from  the  dear 
sunny  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
me,  quickening,  refreshing,  shall  I 
descend  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  there  to  burrow  like  a  mole 
for  the  sake  of  base  gain  P  " 

"  So  it  is,"  answered  the  old  man 
bitterly,  "so  it  is  alway;  people 
despise  that  which  they  do  not 
understand.  Base  gain !  as  if  the 
racking  torment  and  worry  of  men 
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vlio  labour  on  the  earth's  surface 
tikes  a  nobler  form  than  the  work 
of  the  miner  whose  knowledge, 
whose  unflagging  industry  opens 
ap  the  most  secret  treasure-cham- 
bers of  nature.  Tou  speak  of  base 
gain,  Elis  Frobom?  Believe  me,  in 
the  heart  of  the  true  miner  there 
are  other  motires  to  exertion.  If 
the  blind  mole  burrows  the  ground 
in  blind  instinct,  maj  it  not  be  that 
the  human  eye,  in  the  profoundest 
depths,  by  the  feeble  glimmer  of  the 
lamp,  may  become  more  clairvoyant, 
so  that  increasing  more  and  more 
in  power  of  vision  it  may  be  able 
to  discern  in  the  wonderful  stone 
the  refiection  of  that  which  lies 
hid  above  the  clouds.  Tou  know 
Bothing  of  mining!  Elis  Frobom, 
listen  to  me ! " 

So  saying  the  old  man  sat  down 
upon  the  bench  and  proceeded  to 
describe  in  fullest  detail  the  pro- 
cesses of  mining,  and  strove  to  pre- 
sent it  to  hie  pupil  in  its  most 
alluring  aspects.  He  selected  the 
mine  at  Falan,  in  which,  as  he 
stated,  he  had  wrought  from  boy- 
hocd;  he  described  the  immense 
shaft,  with  its  black  walls ;  he  spoke 
of  its  inestimable  wealth  of  most 
precious  ores.  More  and  more 
animated  became  his  utterance, 
more  and  more  radiant  the  glance 
of  his  eye.  He  wandered  through 
the  passages  of  the  mine  like  the 
ailejs  of  a  palace  garden.  The 
stone  lived,  the  fossils  moved,  the 
wondrous  pyrosmalith,  the  almand- 
rin  glittered  in  the  light  of  the 
lamp,  the  rock  crystftb  flashed  and 
iparkled. 

Elis  listened  with  drawn  breath  ; 
the  old  man's  way  of  talking  of 
tho«e  subterranean  marvels  as  if 
thfy  were  present  to  his  eye  at  the 
moment  puzzled  and  astouished  him. 
He  felt  an  oppression  on  his  chest ; 
he  thought  he  had  already  descended 
with  the  old  man  into  the  pit,  and 
that  a  mighty  spell  held  him  fast 
there  so  that  be  could  never  again 


look  upon  the  joyous  light  of  day ; 
and  yet  the  next  moment  he  felt  as 
if  the  miner  had  opened  up  to  him 
a  new,  unknown  world  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  whose  attractions  in 
dim,  mysterious  conjectures  had 
been  present  to  his  mind  from 
childhood. 

"I  have  represented  to  you, 
Frobom,"  concluded  the  stranger, 
'*  all  the  advantages  of  a  condition 
of  life  for  which  nature  has  pre- 
eminently fitted  you.  Take  counsel 
now  with  yourself,  and  act  as  your 
instinct  prompts  you." 

With  this  he  sprang  up  hurriedly, 
and  quitted  the  spot  without  turn- 
ins  round  to  greet  his  companion. 

Meanwhile  the  riot  in  the  tavern 
had  ceased  ;  the  strong  ale  and 
stronger  brandy  had  conquered. 
Many  of  the  sailors  had  staggered 
to  their  lodgings,  others  lay  in 
comers  and  snored.  Elis  sought 
and  obtained  a  small  bedroom  in 
the  house. 

Hardly  had  he  thrown  himself 
weary  and  exhausted  upon  his  bed 
than  a  deep  sleep  fell  upon  him, 
hiding  within  its  depths  a  myste- 
rious dream.  He  fancied  he  was 
floating  in  a  stately  ship  with  full 
sails  spread,  upon  a  sea  bright  as  a 
mirror,  and  above  him  arched  a  dark 
clouded  sky.  Tet  when  be  looked 
down  into  the  waves  he  saw  that 
what  he  took  to  be  sea  was  no  sea, 
but  rather  a  firm  transparent  lumin- 
ous mass,  amid  whose  faint  tremu- 
lous lustre  the  vessel  glided  on  in 
mysterious  fashion ;  and  above  it 
was  an  arch  of  black  sparkling 
mineral,  which  at  first  glance  he 
had  taken  to  be  sky.  Urged  by  an 
irresistible  impulse  he  stepped  for- 
ward ;  but  at  that  moment  there  was 
universal  commotion  above  him; 
like  rippling  waves,  unknown 
flowers  and  plants  of  sparkling 
metal  arose  with  the  greatest  speed 
from  the  ground,  which  sprouted 
forth  leaves  and  blossom**,  and 
swinging  this  way  and  that  held 
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each  other  in  fast  embrace.  The 
bottom  was  so  clear  that  ElU  could 
distinctly  discern  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  but  soon  gazing  more  in- 
tently he  perceived  beneath  them 
numberless  girlish  shapes  moving 
up  and  down,  in  form  so  beautiful 
and  of  such  fair  proportions  that 
nothing:  could  be  seen  more  grace- 
ful. Erom  their  hearts  sprouted 
forth  the  roots  of  those  flowers  and 
plants,  and  when  the  virgins  smiled 
a  sweet  harmnoy  glided  through  the 
spacious  vault,  and  higher  and  more 
beautiful  shot  up  the  wondrous 
metal-flowers.  Within  the  soul  of 
Elis  a  world  of  longing  and  volup- 
tuousness was  opened  up.  He  stood 
devouring  those  entrancing  objects 
with  his  looks.  ^  Down  t  down  to 
you ! "  he  cried,  and  threw  himself 
with  outstretched  arms  upon  the 
crystal  floor.  But  it  recoiled  be- 
neath him  and  he  floated  as  in 
luminous  ether. 

"Well,  Elis  Erobom.  and  how 
does  this  splendour  please  you  ?  " 

Thus  spoke  a  strong  voice  behind 
him.  Ehs  turned  and  saw  the  old 
miner,  but  as  he  gazed  fixedly  on 
him  he  became  a  gigantic  figure  of 
molten  iron.  Elis  was  recoiling  in 
terror,  but  at  that  instant  a  ray  of 
light  darted  with  exceeding  swift- 
ness from  the  depths,  and  the  noble 
countenance  of  a  woman  became 
visible.  She  seemed  of  more  than 
mortal  race,  so  great,  so  strong  was 
her  form,  so  serene  her  glance;  yet 
the  enraptured  seaman  fancied  he 
had  never  beheld  or  conceived  such 
surpassing  beauty.  Elis  felt  so 
great  a  joy  within  him  that  it  rose 
to  P&io. 

The  old  man  seized  him  and  cried, 
"  Take  heed,  Elis !  this  is  the  queen! 
But  yet  thou  mayst  look  up.'* 

Involuntarily  be  raised  his  eyes 
and  saw  the  stars  of  the  earthly 
sky  shining  through  a  rift  in  the 
dome  of  sparkling  mineral.  A  gentle 
Toice    pronounced    his    name    in 


accents  of  sorrow.  It  was  his 
mother^  voice.  But  it  was  the 
hand  of  a  maiden  which  was 
stretched  down  as  if  searching  for 
his,  a  maiden's  voice  which  again 
softlv  pronounced  his  name. 

"  bear  roe  up,"  he  cried.  "  I  still 
belong  to  the  upper  world,  with  its 
joyous  sky." 

"  Beware  !  Frftbom,"  replied  the 
miner,  '*  beware  of  being  faithless 
to  the  queen,  to  whom  thou  hast 
given  thyself! " 

But  when  the  young  man  again 
looked  down  into  the  immovable, 
sphinx-like  face  of  the  woman, 
he  felt  his  corporeal  substance 
melting,  merging  fast  into  the 
luminous  stone.  He  shrieked  in 
terror,  and  awoke  from  the  extra- 
ordinary dream. 

"  Strange,"  mused  Elis,  when  he 
had,  with  an  effort,  rallied  his 
thoughts,  "how  I  should  dream 
such  extravagant  stuff  1  My  head 
must  be  filled  with  the  miner's 
stories  of  the  subterranean  splen- 
dours. Tet  never  in  my  life  have 
I  felt  such  strange  emotions  as  now. 
Can  I  be  dreaming  still  P  No,  I 
am  only  sick  and  feverish.  Out 
into  the  open  air,  the  fresh  sea- 
breeze  will  cure  me." 

He  dressed  himself  and  hastened 
to  the  Klippa  harbour,  where  the 
revelry  of  the  Honsning  had  begun 
anew.  But  now  he  felt  that  all 
pleasure  in  it  for  him  was  over. 
He  could  not  concentrate  his 
thoughts.  Wishes,  aspirations, 
which  he  did  not  venture  to  formu- 
late in  words,  passed  through  his 
mind.  Now  he  thought  with  sad- 
ness of  his  dead  mother;  again  a 
longing  seized  him  to  see  once  more 
the  girl  who  had  addressed  him  so 
kindly  on  the  previous  night ;  and 
again  he  felt  afraid  lest,  should  the 
girl  meet  him  at  a  street  corner,  she 
would  after  all  assume  the  shape  of 
the  miner,  to  whom  he  felt  an  in- 
vincible repugnance ;  yet  at  other 
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times  he  felt  he  could  have  lin- 
teDed  unwearingly  to  the  old  inau'0 
stones. 

Distracted  by  the  tumult  of  con- 
flictiog  emotioDCi,  he  flung  his  arms 
across  the  harbour  rail,  and  gazed 
down  into  the  water.  After  a  little 
while  he  began  to  fancy  he  saw  the 
silver  waves  stiffen  into  a  sparkling, 
mass,  in  which  floated  a  large  stately 
ship;  the  dark  clouds  scudding 
across  the  sky  above  seemed  about 
to  sink  down  and  densify  into  an 
arch  of  stone.  He  was  again  in  the 
midst  of  his  dream.  He  saw  again 
the  face  of  the  woman.  A  deli- 
rium of  rapturous  love  and  desire 
seized  him  anew. 

His  comrades  roused  him  from 
bis  trance.  He  was  forced  to  join 
their  procession.  But  an  unfamiliar 
voice  was  constantly  whispering  in 
his  ears,  "  Why  do  you  hesitate  ? 
Avay — away !  in  the  mine  at  Falun 
is  yoor  native  land.  There  will  be 
revealed  to  you  all  the  splendours 
of  which  you  dream.  Away — away 
to  Falun  I " 

For  three  days  Elis  Frbbora  wan- 
dered in  the  streets  of  Gothaburgh, 
constantly  pursued  by  the  phantom 
shapes  of  his  dream  —  constantly 
VLT^ed  on  by  the  unknown  voice. 

On  the  fourth  day,  he  Vas  stand- 
ing at  the  town  gate,  through  which 
led  the  way  to  Gessle.  Suddenly  a 
tali  figure  strode  past  him  through 
the  gate.  Elis  recognized  the  miner, 
and  without  a  moment's  reflection 
hastened  out  afber  him. 

Unresting,  he  walked  on  and 
■till  on,  gaining  not  a  single  step 
upon  the  other. 

He  knew  well  that  he  was  on  the 
road  to  Falun,  and  the  knowledge 
soothed  and  comforted  him ;  for  he 
felt  convinced  that  the  voice  of  fate 
had  spoken  to  him  through  the 
miner,  who  was  now  leading  him  to 
his  doom. 

At  times,  more  especially  when 
he  felt  uncertain  of  the  way,  the 
dd  man's   form  would    suddenly 


emerge  from  a  ravine  or  from  be- 
hind a  boulder,  and  as  suddenly 
vanish. 

At  length,  after  some  days  of 
toilsome  wandering,  Elis  observed 
in  the  distance  two  lakes,  from 
between  which  arose  a  thick  smoke. 
The  higher  he  ascended  the  western 
eminence,  he  was  able  more  clearly 
to  distinguish  a  few  steeples  aud 
black  house-tops.  The  old  man 
halted  in  front  of  him,  towering  to 
a  gigantic  height,  pointed  a  shadowy 
finger  into  the  midst  of  the  vapour, 
and  vanished  from  sight. 

"This  is  Falun,"  thought  Elis. 
"  Falun !  my  journey 'd  end." 

And  people  coming  along  behind 
him  confirmed  his  conjecture,  that 
yonder,  between  the  lakes  Eunu  and 
iVarpann  lay  the  town  of  Falun,  and 
that  he  was  just  about  to  ascend 
tlie  Guffrisberg,  where  was  the  great 
shaft  or  opening  of  the  fainuus 
mine. ' 

Full  of  high  hope,  Elis  Frobom 
strode  forward,  but  when  he  stood 
before  the  huge  cavernous  gulf,  his 
blood  froze  in  his  veins.  He  stood 
petrified  at  the  spectacle  of  hideous 
aesolation. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  great 
opening  of  the  pit  at  Falun  is  1,200 
feet  long,  600  feet  broad,  and  180 
feet  deep.  The  black  side  walls  at 
first  descend  almost  perpendicularly, 
then  towards  the  centre  they  are 
sloped  away  by  an  enormous  heap 
of  slack  and  rubbish.  In  it,  and 
from  the  walls,  peep  out  here  and 
there  the  timber  work  of  old  shaft- 
ings, which  are  formed  out  of  strong 
beams  laid  close  together,  and  fit- 
ting to  one  another  at  the  ends, 
after  the  fashion  of  an  ordinary  log- 
house.  No  tree,  not  a  blade  of 
grass,  sprouts  in  the  bold,  crumbling 
cleft ;  and  in  fantastic  shapes,  like 
gigantic  petrified  beasts  and  human 
colossi,  the  jagged  rock-masses 
tower  up.  lu  the  abyss  lie,  in 
confused  disorder,  promiscuously, 
stones,  slack,  ore,  rubbish,  and  a 
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BulpbuFOUB  vapour  is  constantly 
rising,  as  if  below  was  cooking  tbe 
bell-oroth,  wbose  steam  poisons  tbe 
green  fresbness  of  Nature.  One 
migbt  conceive  tbat  Dante  bad 
descended  bere,  and  bad  seen  tbe 
Inferno  in  all  its  comfortless  tor- 
ment— in  all  its  borror. 

As  Elis  stood  gazing  down  into 
tbe  immense  cavern,  tbere  flasbed 
into  bis  mind  an  incident  wbicb  tbe 
old  belmsman  of  bis  sbip  bad  narrated 
to  bim.  Once,  wben  lying  in  the 
delirium  of  a  fever,  be  fancied  tbat 
tbe  waves  of  tbe  sea  were  turned 
aside,  and  tbe  unfatbomable  abyss 
revealed,  in  wbicb  be  could  plainly 
see  tbe  monsters  of  tbe  deep  amidst 
tbousands  of  strange  sea-shells  and 
coral  plants,  writhing  to  and  fro  in 
borrid  embraces,  till  they  lay  with 
outstretched  jaws  stiffened  in  death. 
Such  a  sight,  according  to  popular 
superstition,  prognosticated  a  speedy 
death ;  and  in  truth,  soon  after- 
wards, tbe  old  sailor  fell  unaccount- 
ably from  the  fore-deck  into  the 
sea  and  perished.  Of  this  Elis 
thought  now ;  for  in  truth  the  chasm 
much  resembled  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  exposed  by  the  retreating  waves, 
and  the  dark  stojie,  the  red  and 
black  slack  of  tbe  ore,  migbt  easily 
be  taken  for  hideous  monsters,  who 
stretched  out  their  arms  to  seize 
bim,  like  the  polypus  of  maritime 
legend.  It  happened,  too,  tbat  at 
this  moment  several  men  were 
ascending  from  the  pit,  who,  in  their 
sombre  working  garb,  with  their 
black  seamed  faces,  were  not  unlike 
ugly  cobolds  who  bad  crawled  from 
tbe  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  were 
laboriously  making  their  way  to  tbe 
surface. 

Elis  trembled  with  affright,  a 
giddiness  overcame  him — a  rare 
thing  with  the  practised  sailor.  He 
felt  as  if  dragged  down  by  invi- 
sible hands. 

With  closed  eyes  be  recoiled 
several  paces,  and  only  wben,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  shaft, 


be  was  again  descending  tbe  G-uffris- 
berg,  did  all  tbe  borrors  of  tbat  fearful 
spectacle  pass  from  bim.  He  again 
breathed  treely ;  and  on  his  way  to 
Falun  be  mused  almost  aloud: 
"  What  are  all  tbe  terrors  of  tbe 
sea  in  comparison  with  those  wbich 
dwell  in  yon  desolate  chasm  !  Tbe 
storm  may  rage — ^tbe  clouds  may 
'dive  down  into  tbe  foaming  waves, 
yet  soon  the  beautiful,  glorious  sun 
wins  the  victory,  and  before  bis 
kindly  glance  the  wild  tempest  is 
bushed;  but  never  does  bis  beam 
penetrate  yonder  darkness,  and  no 
Dreath  of  spring  ever  refreshes  the 
breast  of  the  toUer.  No !  I  cannot 
consort  with  you,  ye  black  earth- 
worms— never  could  I  grow  familiar 
with  your  cheerless  life !  ** 

Elis  purposed  spending  the  nigbt 
in  Falun,  and  then  at  earliest  dawn 
setting  out  on  bis  return  journey 
to  Gt>tbaberg. 

Wben  he  came  to  the  market- 
place, called  Helsingtorget,  he  found 
a  crowd  of  people  gathered. 

A  long  procession  of  miners  with 
lamps  in  their  hands,  in  holiday 
garb,  accompanied  by  a  band  of 
musicians, bad  just  halted  before  the 
door  of  a  stately  house.  A  tall, 
slenderly-built  man,  of  middle  age, 
came  out  from  tbe  door,  and  looked 
about  him  with  a  smile  of  welcome. 
His  frank  bearing,  open  brow,  dark 
blue  eye,  proclaimed  tbe  genuine 
Dalecarlian.  The  miners  formed  a 
circle  about  bim.  He  shook  every 
one  heartily  by  the  band,  and  spoke 
to  each  a  few  friendly  words. 

Elis  learned  upon  inquiry  that 
the  man's  name  was  Febnon  Dabl- 
BSO|  select-man,  and  proprietor  of 
a  beautiful  bergfralse  at  Stora- 
Kopparberg.  Bergfralses  are  tbe 
names  given  in  Sweden  to  those 
portions  of  land  wbich  are  devoted 
to  tbe  operations  of  silver  and 
copper-mining.  The  proprietors  of 
such  fralses  have  shares  m  the  pit, 
for  the  proper  working  of  which 
they  are  bound  responsible. 
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It  WIS  further  told  Bis  that  the 
Bergstag  (Court  of  Assize)  had  that 
dsj  concluded  its  sittings,  and  that 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  miners,  on 
ibe  anniTerearj  of  that  occasion,  to 
march  in  procession  to  the  houses 
of  the  mine-owners,  principal  pro- 
prietors, and  select-men,  hj  all  of 
whom  thej  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained. 

When  he  surveyed  the  handsome, 
gailj-dressed    people,    with    their 
mnk,  kindly  fiices,  he  could  no 
longer  think  of  those  earth-worms 
in  the  crater  of  the  great  shaft. 
The  cheerful  hilarity  which,  when 
Pehrson  Dahlsso  stepped  from  his 
house,   blazed  up,  like   a  freshly- 
kindled  flame,  in  the  crowd,  was 
very  different  from  the  wild,  dis- 
solute  abandon  of    the  sailors  at 
their  Honsning.    The  quiet  way  in 
which  these  simple  mining  folk  took 
their  pleasure  harmonized  well  with 
Frobom's   grsTe,   taciturn  disposi- 
tion.      His    heart    throbbed  with 
delight.      He  could  hardly  sefrain 
from  emotion  when  certain  of  the 
younger  men  broke  into  a  song, 
which   in  simple,  stirring  strains, 
celebrated  the  praises  of  their  calling. 
When  the  song  was  oyer,  Pehrson 
DahLsso  opened    the  door  of  his 
house,  and  all  the  miners  entered. 
Elis     followed    involuntarily,    and 
stood  upon  the  threshold,  so  that 
his  glance  commanded  the  whole 
arrangements  of  the  spacious  room 
in  which   the   others  now  seated 
themselves    upon    benches.      The 
tables  were  covered  with  an  abun- 
dance of  animal  comforts.    A  door 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
opened,  and  there  entered  a  young 
girl,  in  festive  attire.     Tall,  and 
idender  in   shape,  her    dark   hair 
bound  in  many  braids  about  her 
shapely  hepd,  her  trim  bodice  fas- 
tened with  rich  clasps,  she  seemed 
the  impersonment   of  youth   and 
loveliness.    A  pleased  murmur  ran 
through  the  ranks  of  the  miners: — 
«*I}lIa  Dahlsso!    UUa  Dahlsso! 


how  God   has  blessed    our  good 
select-man  with  the  sweet  child  !  " 

The  eyes  of  the  oldest  sparkled 
with  joy  when  XJlla  extended  her   ' 
hand  to  them,  as  to  all  others,  in 
friendly  greeting. 

No  sooner  hiul  Elis  seen  the  girl 
than  he  felt  pierced  as  if  by  light- 
ning ;  his  whole  heart  melted  within 
him  in  an  ecstasy  of  love  and 
longing.  It  was  UUa  Dahlsso  who, 
in  that  fearful  dream,  had  stretched 
out  to  him  a  savins  hand.  He 
fancied  now  he  had  solved  the 
riddle  of  the  dream ;  and  forffetting 
the  old  miner,  fervently  thanked 
the  propitious  fkte  that  had  led  him 
to  Falun. 

But  aeain,  standing  apart  on  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  he  felt  him- 
self an  unheeded  intruder,  a  friend- 
less man,  and  wished  he  had  been 
dead  before  he  had  seen  Ulla.  Yet 
he  could  not  turn  aside  his  gaze 
from  her;  and  when  once  she 
chanced  to  brush  past  him,  he  softly 
whispered  her  name.  The  girl 
turned  and  saw  poor  Elis,  who,  bis 
whole  face  one  vivid  blush,  stood 
with  downcast  look  rooted  to  the 
spot,  incapable  of  speech. 

Ulla  approached  him,  and  said 
sweetly, — 

"You  are,  I  think,  a  stranger, 
dear  friend  ! — that,  indeed,  one  may 
guess  from  your  seaman's  garb  I 
Well,  but  why  stand  thus  in  the 
doorway?  I  pray  you  come  in 
and  be  merry  with  us." 

She  seized  him  by  the  hand,  led 
him  into  the  room,  and  handed  him 
a  full  tankard  of  ale. 

"Drink,  dear  friend,"  she  said, 
frankly,  "  drink  to  a  hospitable 
welcome." 

Elis  thought  himself  again  lost 
in  the  mazes  of  a  blissfiH  dream, 
from  which  he  would  speedily 
awaken  to  unutterable  misery. 
Mechanically  he  emptied  the  tan- 
kard. Then  Dahlsso  approached 
him,  and  after  he  had  shaken  him 
kindly  by  the    hand,   asked    him 
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whence   lie    came,  and  what  had 
brought  him  to  Falun. 

EliB  felt  the  quickening  power  of 
the  good  liquor  in  everj  vein. 
Meeting  the  steady  gaze  of  the 
select-man,  he  became  bolder  and 
less  reticent  than  was  his  wont. 
He  told  how  he,  a  sailor's  son,  had 
been  at  sea  from  childhood;  how  he 
had  just  returned  from  the  East 
Indies  to  find  his  mother,  his  sole 
sorriying  relative,  no  longer  in  life ; 
how  he  now  felt  himself  utterly 
alone  in  the  world ;  how  the  wild 
life  at  sea  had  become  repugnant 
to  him  ;  how,  finally,  his  inclination 
led  him  to  miner's  work,  and  he 
wished  to  obtain  employment  in 
Falun.  This  last  statement,  so 
utterly  at  variance  with  his  resolu- 
tions of  a  few  moments  before,  broke 
from  him  almost  involuntarily,  yet 
he  felt  an  obscure  consciousness 
that  he  had  expressed  the  desire  of 
his  inmost  heart  in  which  he  himself 
had  not  yet  believed. 

Pehrson  DahlsFO  gazed  at  the 
lad  very  earnestly,  as  if  he  would 
scan  his  inmost  thoughts, — 

"I  cannot  think,  Elis  Frobom," 
he    said    at    length,    "that    mere 
caprice  has  driven  you  from  your 
former  calling,  and  that  you  have 
not    maturely    considered    all  the 
hardships,  all  the  difficulties,  of  a 
miner's  life  before  you  resolved  to 
give  yourself  to  it.    There  is  an  old 
superstition  amongst    us  that  the 
mighty  elements  of  earth  and  fire, 
with    which    the    miner  contends, 
would    annihilate    him    if  he  did 
not  exert  his  utmost  energies  of 
mind    and   body,    undividedly,    to 
maintain  supremacy  over  them.    If 
you  have  sufficiently  examined  your- 
self and    are  resolved,  you  have 
come  at  a  good  time.    There  is  a 
lack  of  workers  in   my  pit.     You 
may  if  you  chose  remain  with  me, 
and  go  down  to-morrow  with, the 
foreman-hewer,  who  will  indicate  to 
you  your  work." 
Elis'  heart  beat  high  at  Pehrson 


Dahlsso's  offer.  He  no  longer  re- 
membered the  horrors  of  the  chasm 
into  which  he  had  looked.  The 
blissful  prospect  of  seeing  the  gentle 
IJlla  daily,  of  dwelling  with  her 
beneath  one  roof,  filled  him  with 
delight.  He  indulged  the  sweetest 
hopes. 

Pehrson  Dahlsso  informed  the 
miners  that  a  young  apprentice  had 
just  offered  his  services,  and  pre- 
sented Elis  Frobom.  All  the  com- 
pany looked  with  glances  of  satis- 
faction upon  the  comely  youth 
whose  pliant,  muscular  limbs,  they 
said,  exactly  suited  him  for  the 
work,  and  they  felt  certain  in 
docility  and  diligence  he  would  not 
be  found  wanting. 

One  of  the  men,  a  miner  well  up 
in  years,  approached,  and  after  a 
cordial  greeting,  informed  Elis  that 
he  was  foreman-hewer  in  Pehrson's 
pit,  and  would  take  a  pleasure  in 
carefully  instructing  him  in  all 
things  necessary  for  him  to  know. 
They  sat  down  together,  and  over  a 
jug  of  ale  the  old  man  began  to 
talk  garrulously  over  the  first  duties 
of  an  apprentice.  The  spectral 
miner  of  Oothaburgh  returned  to 
Elis'  recollection,  and,  strange  to  say, 
he  was  able  to  repeat  almost  every- 
thing  the  man  had  said  to  him. 

"  Why  I "  cried  the  miner,  in  as- 
tonishment, "Elis  Frobom!  where 
have  you  learned  all  those  trade 
mysteries  P  Certain  am  I  in  a  very 
short  time  you  will  become  one  of 
the  best  apprentices  in  the  pit." 

The  fair  UUa,  as  she  walked  up 
and  down  among  her  guests,  often 
nodded  to  him  kindly,  and  urged 
him  to  be  merir.  "  Now,"  she 
said,  ''you  are  no  longer  a  stranger  I 
You  are  one  of  ourselves.  Falun, 
with  its  rich  mines,  is  your  native 
land." 

A  whole  heaven  of  bliss  and  joy 

opened  before  the  voung  man's  eye» 

at  Ulla's  words,  l^he  girl  manifestly 

loved  to  linger  beside    him  ;   her 

father  also  observed  with  pleasure 
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the  quiet,  self-restrained  bearing  of 
bx3  new  employL 

But  all  this  did  not  prevent  Elia' 
lieart  from  beating  violently  when 
he  stood  once  more  beside  the 
smokiDg  chasm,  and,  shrouded  in 
the  sombre  dress,  the  heavy  Dale- 
carlian  shoes  shod  with  iron  on  his 
feet,  descended  with  the  hewer  into 
the  shaft.  Sometimes  thick  vapours 
vhicb  lay  heavy  on  his  breast  almost 
choked  him,  at  other  times  the 
lamps  flickered  and  were  extin- 
guished by  the  cold,  piercing  drafts 
which  streamed  through  the  vender- 
ground  passages.  Further  and 
^ther  they  descended,  at  times  on 
iron  ladders  hardly  a  foot  broad; 
and  Fjubona  soon  found  that  the 
dexteritv  in  climbing  he  had 
acquired  at  sea  would  avail  him 
nothing  here. 

At  length  the  bottom  was  reached, 
and  the  new  recruit  received  his 
work.  He  thought  of  the  gentle 
UlU;  like  a  radiant  angel  she  floated 
above  him,  and  he  speedily  forgot 
his  qualms,  his  dislike,  and  the  tedi- 
ous toilsome  work.  He  felt  con- 
vinced that  only  when  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  his  calling  with 
all  his  powers  of  mind  and  body, 
and  had  given  satisfaction  to 
Dahldso,  wa^  there  the  slightest  ex- 
pectation of  his  hopes  being  fulfilled, 
and  so  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  he  equalled  in  skill  the 
moat  experienced  miner. 

Every  day  Pehrson  Dahls80*8 
liking  for  the  diligent  lad  became 
nore  and  more  manifest,  indeed,  he 
would  frequently  tell  him  that  he 
looked  upon  him  more  in  the  light 
of  a  dear  son  than  a  trusted  servant, 
pila's  warm  affection  too,  showed 
itself  by  various  little  signs.  Often 
when  miB  was  going  to  his  work 
and  had  something  dangerous  in 
hand,  ahe  would  implore  him  with 
tears  in  her  bright  eyes  to  expose 
himself  to  no  unnecei^Aary  risks. 
And  when  he  returned  on  such 
occasions  she  ran  joyously  to  meet 


him,  and  had  always  a  cup  of  the 
best  ale  in  her  hand,  or  had  prepared 
some  refreshing  dainty.  The  heart 
of  Elis  thrilled  with  joy  when 
Dahlsso  one  day  said  to  him,  that 
with  the  considerable  sum  of  money 
he  had  brought  with  him  his  dili- 
gence  and  economy  could  not  fail,  at 
no  distant  date,  to  obtain  a  herghem- 
man,  or  portion  of  a  hergfiraUe^  in 
which  case  no  mine-owner  in  Falun 
would  reject  him  as  a  suitor  for  his 
daughter's  hand.  He  ought  now 
to  have  found  courage  to  say  at 
once  how  unspeakably  he  loved  IJlla, 
and  had  fixed  all  his  ho{>eB  of  happi* 
ness  upon  the  possession  of  her. 
But  invincible  timidity,  possibly  alrto 
the  harassing  doubt  whether  TJlla, 
as  he  sometimes  fancied,  did  really 
love  him,  sealed  his  lips. 

It  happened  that  Frobom  was 
one  day  working  in  a  subterranean 
passage,  surrounded  with  a  sulphur- 
ous vapour  so  dense  that  bis  lamp 
glimmered  feebly  and  he  was  hardly 
able  to  discern  the  seams  of  the 
ore.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  slow 
measured  beat,  as  of  some  one 
working  with  a  pointed  hammer, 
wliich  seemed  to  proceed  from  a 
still  lower  portion  of  the  mine. 
Since  that  kind  of  work  was  not 
possible  at  such  a  depth,  and  more- 
over no  one  save  Elis  bad  that  day 
descended,  the  foreman  having  sec 
the  men  to  work  in  the  front  shaft, 
there  was  something  weird  and 
nivsterious  in  the  continued  knocks. 
Blis  laid  aside  chisel  and  mallet,  and 
listened  to  the  hollow  beating  sounds, 
which  seemed  to  come  nearer  and 
nearer.  Suddenly  he  observed  close 
beside  him  a  black  shadow,  and 
when  a  draft  of  air  blew  aside  the 
choking  *'damp,"  he  recognized  the 
old  miner  of  G-othaburgh. 

"  Good  luck  to  you,"  he  cried, 
''good  luck  to  you,  Elis  Frobom, 
here  below  among  the  ores.  Well, 
how  does  your  life  please  you, 
comrade?" 

Elis  was  about  to  inquire  in  what* 
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extraordinary  waj  the  man  had 
found  his  way  into  the  pit,  but  the 
other  struck  his  hammer  on  the 
atone  with  such  force  that  Bparks  of 
fire  flashed  out,  and  when  the  sound 
had  died  away  like  distant  growling 
of  thunder  he  shouted  again, — 

*'  This  is  glorious  trappgang^  but 
you,  base,  groTelling  companion,  see 
nothing  but  a  vein  of  trumniy  hardly 
broader  than  a  wheat  straw.  Down 
below  here  you  are  a  blind,  unskilled, 
helpless  toiler  to  whom  the  Metal 
Prince  will  be  always  ungracious. 
Ha !  ha  1  you  will  win  XJlla  Dahlsso 
for  your  wife  P  for  that  you  labour 
here  ^ans  pay  or  reward.  Beware, 
faithless  wretch  \  lest  the  Prince 
whom  you  despise  seize  you  and 
dash  you  to  pieces  against  the  rock. 
Mark  ray  words.  Fro  bom !  TJUa  will 
never  be  your  wife." 

Elis  was  transported  with  fury  at 
the  man's  insulting  words. 

"  What  do  you  here  P  "  he  cried, 
in  hoarse  tones — "what  do  you 
here  in  my  master,  Pehrson  Dablsso's 
pit,  where  I  am  doing  with  all  my 
might  the  work  given  me  to  do? 
Get  you  gone  as  you  came,  or  we 
will  see  which  of  us  will  first  beat 
in  the  other's  brain."  So  saying, 
Elis  planted  himself  defiantly  in 
front  of  the  miner,  brandishing  his 
heavy  iron  chisel.  But  the  old  man 
burst  into  a  mocking  laugh.  Nimbly 
as  a  squirrel  he  ran  up  the  narrow 
rungs  of  the  ladder,  and  vanished  in 
the  darkness. 

Elis  felt  paralyzed  in  every  limb. 
He  could  no  longer  work  to  purpose. 
He  also  ascended  the  ladder.  He 
met  the  foreman  at  the  pit  entrance, 
and  was  surprised  when  the  man 
recoiled  some  paces  in  manifest 
terror. 

''  Good  heavens,  Elis !  '*  he  cried, 
"  what  ^has  happened  you  P  Tou 
are  pale  as  death;  My  Ood  1 1  know 
it  You  are  not  yet  accustomed 
to  the  damps;  that  has  done  it,  I 
feel  certain.  Gome,  drink,  good 
lad ;  this  will  do  you  good." 


Elis  took  a  strong  pull  at  the 
brandy  fiask,  which  somewhat  re« 
vived  him.  He  proceeded  to  nar- 
rate his  adventure,  and  how  he  bad 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  the 
miner  in  Gt>thaburgh. 

The  foreman  calmly  heard  him 
out,  then  shaking  his  head  signifi- 
cantlv  he  said,  ''Elis  Probom,  it 
has  been  old  Torbem  whom  you 
met,  and  I  now  perceive  the  tales 
which  are  told  of  him  here  to  b» 
not  altogether  fabulous.  About  a 
century  ago  there  lived  in  Palun 
a  miner  named  Torbem.  He  i» 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  brin^ 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Falun  into 
notice,  and  in  his  time  the  output 
was  far  richer  than  it  is  now.  No 
one  then  understood  the  processes 
of  mining  better  than  Torbem.  As- 
if  armed  with  an  especial  higher- 
power,  the  richest  veins  revealed 
themselves  to  him;  and,  being  a 
gloomy,  taciturn  man,  who,  without 
wife  or  child — even  a  house  of  his 
own  in  Palun — ^rarely  came  to  the 
surface,  but  was  constantly  burrow- 
ing in  the  depths,  a  report  could 
not  fail  speedily  to  pass  about 
among  the  superstitious  mining 
folk,  that  he  had  entered  into 
alliance  with  the  demons  who  reside 
within  the  bowels  of  the  eartb^ 
and  form  ore  and  gold  and  silver 
to  entice  the  soul  of  man.  Payings 
no  heed  to  the  urgent  remon- 
strances of  Torbern,  who  constantly 
prophesied  misfortune  when  the 
miners'  motive  for  work  ceased  to 
be  a  true  love  for  the  wonderful 
minerals  and  metals,  in  avari- 
cious greed  of  gain  they  widened 
the  passages  more  and  more,  till 
at  length,  on  St.  John's  Day,  1687,. 
the  fearful  land-slip  occurred  which 
produced  the  deep  kettle-shaped 
opening  known  as  the  spreat  shaft,, 
and  so  completely  ruined  the  whole 
internal  structure,  that  only  with 
great  labour,  and  at  great  expense,, 
could  the  works  beagain  commenced. 
Of  Torbem  nothing  more  was  ever 
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wen  or  heard ;  and  it  was  supposed 
that,  burrowing  as  usual  in  the 
lowest  workings  of  the  mine,  he 
had  perished  in  the  catastrophe* 
Some  time  afterwards,  however — 
indeed  so  soon  as  the  mine  was 
again  in  good  working  order,  the 
hewers  declared*  they  had  met  Tor- 
bern  in  the  pit,  who  gave  them  all 
manner  of  good  ad? ice,  and  pointed 
ODt  the  richest  lodes.  Others  had 
wen  him  wandering  round  the 
opening  of  fhe  sunken  pit ;  some- 
times lamenting  piteously,  at  other 
times  in  a  fury  of  passion.  Young 
men  came  here  at  various  times 
with  a  story  similar  to  yours,  of  a 
grey-headed  man  who  exhorted 
them  to  take  to  the  miner's  calling, 
and  directed  them  to  Falun.  This 
always  happened  when  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  workers,  and  possibly 
Torbem  in  this  way  still  endeavours 
to  further  the  prosperity  of  his  be- 
loved mine.  If  it  be  really  Torbern 
with  whom  you  quarrelled,  and  if 
he  spoke  of  an  abundant  trappgang^ 
vou  may  be  certain  that  there  is  to 
be  found  there  a  rich  vein  of  ore, 
which  we  will  examine  together  to- 
morrow* I  suppose  you  have  not 
forgotten  that  we  in  this  locality 
call  the  fermginous  stone  trappgang^ 
and  that  trumm  is  a  ribbon-like  vein 
of  ore  entering  the  rock,  broken  up 
into  various  parts  and  comparatively 
valaeless* 

When  Elis  Probom,  disturbed 
and  excited  by  what  he  had  heard, 
entered  Pehrson  Dahlsso's  house, 
Ulla  did  not  come  to  meet  him  with 
her  wonted  cordiality.  With  down- 
cast looky  and,  as  Elis  thought,  eyes 
red  with  weeping,  she  sat  apart, 
and  beside  her  a  handsome,  middle- 
aged  man,  who  had  her  hand  clasped 
in  bis,  and  seemed  anxious  to  make 
himself  agreeable.  Dahlsso  drew 
His — who,  filled  with  a  terrible 
suspicion,  could  not  lift  his  eyes 
from  the  pair— into  a  side-room,  and 
uid, — 

'^Well,  Elis!  you  will  soon  be 


able  to  prove  your  love  for  me ;  for 
though  I  have  all  along  considered 
you  as  my  own  son,  you  will  be  so 
now  in  reality.  The  gentleman 
whom  you  see  in  the  other  room  is 
the  wealthy  Mr.  Eric  Olawsen, 
merchant  in  Oothaburgh.  He  has 
sought  mv  daughter  in  marriage. 
I  have  gladly  given  my  consent. 
She  goes  at  once  with  him  to  Ootha- 
burgh, and  then  vou  will  be  alone 
with  me;  my  only  support  in  my 
old  age.  But,  Elis!  vou  say  no- 
thing? Tou  grow  pale.  I  trust 
my  words  do  not  aispleose  you; 
that  when  my  daughter  must  leave 
me,  you  will  not  go  also.  Stay  here 
a  moment.  I  hear  Mr.  Olawsea 
calling  me." 

With  this  Pehrson  left  the  room» 

Elis  felt  his  brain  reeling.  He 
had  not  a  word — not  a  tear.  In  a 
passionate  frenzy  he  rushed  from 
the  house,  on — on  to  the  opening  of 
the  sunken  pit.  If  the  monstrous 
cleft  in  the  daylight  presented  a 
terrifying  spectacle,  now,  when  the- 
night  had  fallen,  and  there  was  but 
a  faintly-glimmering  moon,  the 
weird,  tan tastically- shaped  rocks 
resembled  obscene  monsters — the 
abominable  birth  of  hell — who,  in 
hideous  ruin  and  combustion 
hurled,  lay  writhing  in  horrid  em- 
braces, darting  iiery  glances  from 
their  basilisk  eyes,  and  stretching 
out  hungry  talons  for  poor  human 
folk. 

"Torbern!  Torbern!"  screamed 
Elis,  in  a  terrible  voice,  till  the 
cavernous  gulf  rang,  "  here  am  I T 
Tou  were  right.  I  was  a  poor  fool 
to  give  myself  up  to  hopes  of  hap- 
piness upon  the  earth's  surface. 
Below  lies  my  treasure — my  life — 
my  all !  Come  down  with  me — 
show  me  the  richest  trappgang;  then 
I  will  hew  and  bore  and  toil,  and 
will  never  again  look  upon  the  light 
of  the  natural  sun,  nor  the  face  of 
this  fair  world.  Torbern !  Torbem ! 
come  down  with  me  1 " 

Elis  took  flint  and  steel,  lighted 
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his  lamp,  and  deFcendcd  to  where 
he  bad  been  working  on  the  previous 
day.  What  was  bis  astonishment 
to  find,  on  reaching  the  bottom,  in 
the  Btone  struck  by  the  old  miner*8 
hammer,  an  abundant  vein  of  most 
glorious  metal.  Yet,  when  he  gazed 
more  kindly  upon  it,  a  dazzling 
radiance  seemed  to  light  up  the 
whole  vault,  and  its  walls  became 
transparent  as  purest  crystal.  That 
fateful  dream  which  he  had  dreamt 
in  Gothaburgh  returned.  He  gazed 
upon  blooming  gardens  of  metal 
trees  and  plants,  upon  which,  like 
fruit,  hung  blossoms  and  flowers  of 
himinous  stone.  He  snw  the  laugh- 
ing girls,  the  majestic  form  and  fea- 
tures of  the  queen.  She  seized  him, 
drew  him  do^n,  clasped  him  to  her 
bosom.  Then  a  glowing  heat  shot 
throu&;h  him,  and  he  lost  all  con- 
ociousoess,  save  an  obscure  feeling 
of  floating  in  the  waves  of  a  blue, 
transparent  ether. 

"Frobom!  Fiobom!"  shouted 
a  strong  voice  from  above,  and  the 
flicker  of  torches  fell  into  the  shaft. 
It  was  Dahlsso  himself,  who  viad 
descending  with  the  foreman  to 
search  for  the  young  man,  who  had 
been  o^)served  running  like  ono 
possessed  to  the  opening  of  the 
great  shaft. 

They  f  und  him  standing  as  if 
spell-bound,  his  face  pressed  against 
tne  cold  stone. 

"  What  do  you  down  here  in  the 
night  time,  rash  fellow  ?  "  shouted 
Pehrson.  '*  Gather yourstrength  and 
come  up  with  us  ;  who  knows  what 
good  news  you  may  learn  above  ?  " 
In  profound  silence  Elis  ancended 
— in  profound  silence  he  followed 
Dahlsso,  who  ceased  not  to  rate 
him  soundly  for  having  ez posed 
himself  to  such  peril. 

It  was  bright  daylight  when  they 
entered  the  house.  Ulla,  with  a 
loud  cry,  flung  herself  upon  Eli^' 
breast,  and  called  him  by  the 
sweetest  names.  But  her  father 
said: — 


"  Tou  fool !  am  I  so  blind  as  not 
to  have  long  known  that  you  loved 
Ulla — that  the  hope  of  one  day 
calling  her  your  wife  sparred  you 
to  toU  so  unwearyingly  in  the  pit? 
Think  you  I  knew  not  long  ago 
that  UlU  loved  you  with  her  whole 
heart  ?  Nor  did  I  desire  a  better 
son-in-law  than  a  diligent,  steady', 
pious  miner,  such  as  you,  my  brave 
felis.  But  your  silence  vexed  me." 
'*  Did  we  ourselves  know,  my 
father,  that  we  loved  one  another  »o 
tenderlv  ?  "  interrupted  Ulla. 

"Still,"  continued  Dahlsso,  **  I 
was  vexed  at  Elis  not  telling  me 
openly  and  straightforwardly  of  his 
love,  and  for  that  reason,  and  to  tiy 
your  love  also,  I  invented  the  story 
about  Mr.  Olawsen  s  wooing.  You 
foolish  people !  he  has  been  married 
these  many  years.  And  to  you, 
Elis  Frobom,  I  give  my  daughter  in 
man-iage;  for,  I  repeat,  no  better 
son-in-law  could  I  look  for  or 
desire." 

Tears  of  joy  ran  down  Elis' 
cheeks.  All  recollection  of  the 
fearful  experiences  of  the  night  van- 
ished at  Dahlsso's  words,  which 
came  with  the  sudden  and  gladsome 
effect  of  a  burst  of  sunshine.  He 
felt  like  a  man  awakening  Jrom  a 
fearful  dream  to  And  the  bright 
morning  light  streaming  upon  him. 

At  their  master's  command,  the 
miners  assembled  at  noon  to  share 
the  betrothal  feast 

Ulla  had  dressed  herself  in  her 
best,  and  looked  lovelier  than  ever. 
The  guests  bhowered  their  cou- 
gratului ions  on  Elis;  but  upon  his 
pale  face  something  of  the  terrors  of 
tlie  past  night  still  lay,  and  often 
he  gazed  out  in  front  of  him,  as  if 
his  thoughts  were  far  away, 

*'  What  ails  you,  Elis  ? "  asked 
Ulla. 

He  pressed  her  to  his  breast,  and 
said  only,  "  Yuu  are  mine  now, 
dearest,  and  all  is  well." 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  joy, 
Elis  sometimes  thought  an  ico-cold 
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hand  was  creeping  about  his  heart, 
■and  a  low  voice  saying,  "  Have  you 
reached  your  hi^^hest  desire  in  win- 
ning Ulla?  You  poor  fool!  have 
jrou  not  seen  tlie  face  of  the  queen  ?*' 

At  such  times  he  felt  himself 
almost  unmanned  by  an  indefin- 
able terror.  He  was  haunted  by 
the  dread  Uiat  suddenly  one  of  the 
miners  would  rise  up  before  him, 
tall  as  a  giant,  and  assuming  the 
form  of  Torbem,  would  remind  him 
of  the  subterranean  realm  of  stone, 
to  which  he  had  given  himself. 

And  yet  again,  he  could  not 
understand  why  the  spectre  miner 
should  be  so  hostile  to  liim — wliy 
his  miners  handici-aft  should  prove 
an  obstacle  to  the  cunsumniatiou  of 
his  happiness. 

Pehrson  did  not  fail  to  observe 
£Us*  perturbed  manner,  but  as- 
cribed it  merely  to  the  baneful  effects 
of  tliat  nocturnal  visit  to  the  pit. 
JYot  so  Ulla;  filled  with  a  myt»te- 
lioas  presentiment  of  evil,  she  im- 
plored her  lover  to  tell  her  the 
terrible  thing  which  had  befallen 
him,  and  which  was  slowly  rearing 
betwixt  them  a  wall  of  secrecy  and 
reserve.  In  the  tumult  of  conflict- 
ing emotions,  Elis  felt  almost  dis- 
tracted. In  vain  he  strove  to  tell 
of  ihe  wonderful  sights  he  had  seen 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  He  felt 
as  if  an  unknown  power  sealed  his 
lips — that  the  awful  face  of  the 
queen  was  stamp^^d  upon  his  fea- 
tures; and  should  he  pronounce  her 
name,  a  glance  from  her  stern  eye, 
like  the  ^bled  head  of  the  Gorgon, 
would  turn  the  beholder  to  stone. 
All  the  splendours  which  in  the 
mine  had  filled  him  with  rapturous 
joy,  he  now  felt  to  be  inventions  of 
hell  to  lure  him  on  to  his  eternal 
destruction. 

Pehrson  Dahlsso  ordered  him  to 
remain  at  home  for  several  days, 
until  he  had  completely  recovered 
from  the  nervous  disorder  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  During  this 
period  UJla's  love,  which  streamed 


forth  pure  and  bright  from  her 
innocent  heart,  banished  for  the 
time  the  fantastic  and  horrible 
creations  of  his  heated  brain.  Elis 
breathed  an  atmosphere  of  joy  and 
peace. 

When  again  he  descended  to  his 
work,  he  was  conscious  of  a  great 
change.  Rich  veins  of  ore  lay  clear 
and  distinct  before  his  eyes  where 
before  he  had  discerned  nothing. 
He  wrought  witli  redo li bled  energy, 
forgetting  every  other  thing.  When 
he  ascended  to  the  surface,  and  had 
to  think  of  Ulla  and  her  father,  he 
felt  as  if  cloven  into  two  parts.  His 
higher  and  hetter  part  he  knew  lay 
beneath  the  ground,  reposing  in 
the  arms  of  the  queen,  while  he 
slept  a  troubled  sleep  in  his  lowly 
bed  in  Falun.  If  Ulla  at  any  time 
ventured  to  speak  of  their  love  and 
the  happiness  in  store  for  them, 
Elis  would  interrupt  her  with  an 
eloquent  description  of  the  splen- 
dours of  his  subterranean  home; 
of  the  inconceivable  wealth  which 
lay  undiscovered  there,  and  would 
launch  into  such  confused  and 
incoherent  rhapsodies  that  distress 
seized  the  poor  child.  She  could 
not  imagine  what  had  so  changed 
the  taciturn  Elis.  He  was  con- 
stantly tormenting  Dahlsso  and 
the  men  with  stories  of  the  dis- 
covery of  rich  lodes  of  abundant 
trappgang ;  and  when  they  could 
find  nothing  but  worthless  stone, 
he  would  say,  with  a  mocking  laugh, 
that  apparently  ho  alone  understood 
the  secret  signs,  the  significant 
writing  which  the  hand  of  the 
queen  herself  had  graven  on  the 
mineral,  and  that  it  was  enough  to 
understand  those  mysterious  hiero- 
glyphics, without  endeavouring  to 
bring  to  the  surface  that  which  they 
revealed.  Sadly  the  old  foreman 
would  look  at  Elis,  when,  with 
flashing  eyes,  he  spoke  of  the  radiant 
paradise  which  shone  with  resplen- 
dent lustre  in  the  fathomless  caverns 
of  earth,  over  which   reigned  the 
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mighty    queen,    whose     bounden 
vassal  and  slave  he  was. 

"Alas!  sir,"  he  once  whispered 
into  Fehrson  Dahlsso^s  ear,  *'  old 
Torbem  has  done  for  the  poor  boy." 

*'  Believe  not,"  replied  the  other, 
*^  such  foolish  miners*  legends^  old 
friend.  Love  has  turned  the  head 
of  the  excitable  Neriker,  that  is  all. 
Only  let  the  marriage  be  past,  and 
it  will  be  all  over  with  his  trappgang 
and  subterranean  paradises." 

The  marriage  day  fixed  by  Dahl- 
sso  at  length  drew  near.  For 
several  days  previous  to  it,  Ells 
Frobom  had  been  more  silent,  grave, 
and  taciturn  than  had  recently 
been  his  wont,  yet  he  had  never  so 
yielded  himself  up  to  his  love  for 
Ulla  as  during  that  time.  He  was 
not  inclined  to  be  absent  a  moment 
from  her  side,  so  did  not  descend 
to  his  work.  He  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  his  dreams  and  visions, 
for  not  a  word  of  the  kind  passed 
his  lips.  Ulla  was  ftiU  of  joy ;  all 
her  fears  lest  the  secret  powers  of 
which  she  had  often  heard  the 
superstitious  miners  tell  might  lure 
him  by  magic  force  to  his  ruin  were 
dispelled.  Pehrson  Dahlsso,  too, 
said  smiling,  to  the  old  foreman, — 

''Did  not  I  tell  you  that  Elis 
Frobom  had  only  lost  his  head  with 
love  for  my  Ulla  ?  " 

Early  on  the  marriage  moruing — 
it  was  St.  John's  day — Ells  knocked 
at  the  door  of  Ulla's  room.  She 
opened,  and  recoiled  in  terror  when 
she  saw  her  bridegroom,  dressed  in 
his  wedding  clothes,  pale  as  death, 
in  his  eyes  a  dull,  lurid  light. 

**I  only  wish,"  he  said,  in  a 
trembling  voice,  "to  tell  you,  my 
dearest  Ulla,  that  we  stand  now  upon 
the  verge  of  highest  human  happi- 
ness. Last  night  all  has  been  re- 
vealed to  me.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
pit,  embedded  in  chloride  and  mica, 
lies  the  sparkling  ruby  almandrin, 
in  which  is  inserted  the  tablet  con- 
taining the  pictured  record  of  our 
future  life,  which  you  must  receive 


from  me  as  a  wedding  glfl.  It  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  glorious 
blood-red  carbuncle  which  glitters 
on  the  mountain's  brow  in  distant 
western  lands,  as  Indian  legends 
tell;  and  if  we,  united  in  close 
affection,  can  gaze  together  into  its 
luminous  depths,  we  will  be  able  to 
discern  the  mode  in  which  our 
inmost  being  is  interwoven  with 
the  branches  which  sprout  up  from 
the  heart  of  the  queen,  in  the 
centre  point  of  the  earth.  It  is 
only  necessary  for  me  to  bring  the 
stone  to  the  light,  and  that  1  will 
do  now.  Do  not  disturb  yourself, 
dearest  Ulla.     I  will  soon  return." 

Ulla  entreated  her  lover  with 
teai*s  to  desist  from  his  insane  pro- 
ject, since  she  felt  a  presentiment 
of  misfortune ;  but  Elis  assured  her 
that  without  the  precious  amulet 
he  could  never  have  another  happy 
hour,  and  laughed  away  her  tremors. 
He  hastily  embraced  his  bride  and 
hurried  from  the  house. 

The  guests  were  already  assem- 
bled to  conduct  the  bridal  pair  to 
the  church  at  Kopparbergh,  where, 
after  divine  worship,  the  ceremony 
was  to  be  performed.  Quite  a  bevy 
of  gaily-dressed  girls,  who,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  country,  were  to 
lead  the  van  of  the  procession,  were 
already  dancing  and  jesting  about 
Ulla.  The  musicians  were  tuning 
their  instruments,  and  trying  a  gay 
wedding  march.  It  was  almost 
noon ;  yet  no  sign  of  Elis.  Sud- 
denly several  miners  rushed  into 
the  room,  anguish  and  terror  on 
their  pale  faces.  A  fearful  land-slip 
had  happened,  and  Pehrson  Dahl- 
sso's  pit  had  entirely  fallen  in. 

"Elis!  my  Elis  is  dead!" 
screamed  Ulla,  and  stmk  at  her 
father's  feet  in  a  death-like  swoon. 
Dahlsso  now  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  Elis  had  descended  the 
shaft  early  in  the  morning,  and  had 
not  since  been  seen.  The  horror- 
struck  miners,  all  of  whom,  for- 
tunately, were  among  the  wedding 
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guests,  hastened  to  the  spot ;  but 
iJl  their  efforts,  undertaken  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  proved  unavailing. 
Ells  Frobom  was  not  found.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  unfortu- 
nate man  had  been  buried  under 
the  falling  earth  of  the  pit,  and  so 
anguish  and  sorrow  fell  upon  the 
house  of  good  Pehrson  Dahlsso  at 
the  very  moment  that  he  fancied 
the  peace  and  rest  of  his  old  age 
secured. 


The  good  select-man  bad  been 
long  dead ;  long  ago  his  daughter, 
UUa,  had  vanished  no  one  knew 
whither,  and  their  name  and  story 
had  become  a  tradition  in  Falun ; 
£>r  since  Frobom's  fateful  marriage 
daj  fifty  years  had  fled.  One  day 
it  chanced  that  certain  miners, 
searching  for  a  through  passage 
betwixt  two  shafts,  found,  at  a 
depth  of  600  feet,  the  corpse  of  a 
young  man,  which,  when  brought 
to  the  daylight,  seemed  as  if  fos- 
silized— hardened  to  stone. 

He  lay  as  if  asleep— so  fresh,  so 
well  preserved  were  his  features ; 
80  utterly  without  any  symptom  of 
decay  his  handsome  miner's  dress, 
the  very  flowers  upon  his  breast.  The 
villagers  gathered  round  the  corpse; 
bat  no  one  could  recognize  the 
features,  or  recollect  a  comrade 
who  had  recently  perished.  They 
were  about  to  carry  it  away  to 
Falun,  when  there  was  seen  de- 
scending the  Guffrisberg  a  grey, 
withered  woman,  supporting  her 
feeble  and  tottering  frame  upon  a 
staff: 

''Yonder  comes  the  old  St.  John's 
Bay  ^witch !  **  shouted  some  of  the 
men.*  They  had  given  this  name 
to  the  woman  from  the  circum- 
stance that  every  year,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  St.  John's  Day,  she  never 
failed  to  appear  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sunken  shaft,  round  which  she 
wandered  some  time,  wringing  her 
bands,  and  manifesting  the  utmost 


sorrow,  and  then  disappeared 
mysteriously  and  suddenly  as  she 
came. 

No  sooner  had  the  withered  crone 
perceived  the  body  of  the  man, 
than  throwing  away  her  staff,  she 
flung  her  arms  wildly  up  towards 
heaven,  and  cried  in  heart-rending 
tones  of  grief :  "  Oh,  Elis  Frobom ! 
my  Elis !  my  sweet  bridegroom  !  " 
She  crouched  down  on  the  ground » 
seized  the  stiffened  hands  and 
pressed  them  to  her  breast,  beneath 
whose  cold  exterior  there  still  beat 
a  heart  full  of  passionate  love. 

*'  Alas ! "  she  said,  at  lengthy 
looking  round  upon  the  bystanders, 
"you  have  all  forgotten  poor  UUa 
Dahlsso;  this  man's  happy  bride 
flfly  years  ago.  When  I,  in  grief 
and  sorrow,  was  journeying  to 
Omas,  old  Torbern  met  me,  and 
comforted  me,  saying,  that  I  would 
once  again  on  earth  see  my  Elis, 
whom  the  stone  had  swallowed  up 
upon  his  marriage-day.  And  so  I 
came  always  on  St.  John*8  Day,  and 
looked  down  into  the  dark  depth, 
full  of  longing  and  true  love ;  and 
now,  after  all  the  years,  I  have  him 
again.     My  Elis  !— my  husband  I  "^ 

Again  she  flung  her  arms  about 
the  body  as  if  she  would  never  part 
from  it,  and  the  rough  miners 
stood  round  deeply  moved. 

Softer  and  softer  grew  her  sighs 
and  sobs,  till  they  died  away. 

The  miners  approached;  ten- 
derly they  would  have  raised  poor 
Ulla,  but  she  had  breathed  her  last 
upon  the  corpse  of  her  dead  bride- 
groom ;  and  when  they  sought  to 
lift  the  body  of  the  man,  which 
they  thought  hardened  to  stone,  it 
crumbled  in  their  hands  to  dust. 

In  the  church  at  Kopparberg, 
where  fifty  years  ago  the  pair  were 
to  have  been  married,  they  laid  the 
ashes  of  the  man,  and  beside  him 
the  corpse  of  his  bride,  faithfulk 
unto  death. 

J.  Mathesok  Shaw, 
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Sport  of  the  seething  Brine, 
She  sits  like  buoyant  seabird  on  the  wave ! 
As  if  she  said,  "  Come,  man  me  with  the  brave ; 
And  let  us  glory  in  our  work  to  save — 
Our  work  divine !  " 

They  launched  her  with  a  Cheer ! 
Loudly  it  rose  upon  the  welcoming  wind ; 
Telling  what  kindly  sympathies  of  Kind, 
Man  to  his  fellow-man  in  danger  bind — 
O'ermastering  fear. 

They  launched  her  with  a  Prayer! 
The  words  rose  heavenwards  as  she  swam  afloat ; 
'*  May  God's  best  blessings  rest  upon  the  boat ! 
And  when  wild  dangers  gather,  may  He  note, 
And  shield,  and  spare ! " 

The  giant  billow  breaks 
Around  her,  as  she  curtseys  to  the  Sun ; 
Filled  with  great  deeds,  that  yet  are  to  be  done ; 
And  with  dear  lives,  that  yet  are  to  be  won. 
From  ocean  wrecks. 

O  great  and  glorious  strife ! 
O,  thrice  bless*d  vessel,  all  by  Mercy  plann'd ; 
With  brave  and  fearless  spirits  nobly  mann*d ; 
(Amid  the  grandeur  of  the  storm,  more  grand!) 
To  rescue  life. 

A  place  to  serve  has  each- 
One  on  the  land,  anotlier  on  the  sea ; 
Some  where  soft  gales  with  silken  sails  agree ; 
Thine,  where  the  wild  foam-churning  billows  be ; 
Wild  stonn-birds  screech  I 

But  won  is  highest  fame. 
Where  danger  is  the  greatest — toil  most  hard  I 
All  honour  to  the  Ships  our  coasts  that  guard ; 
But  higher  honour,  more  sublime  reward 
Illumes  thy  Name ! 
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"  And  even  they  whose  shattered  hearts 

and  frames 
Make  them  nnhappiest  of  poetic  names. 
"What  are  they,  if  they  know  their 

calling  high. 
Bat  cmsh'd  perftimes  exhaling  to  the 

sky?" 

Mutt  of  the  Scottish  poets  are 
nnmbered  among  the  infanti  per- 
duH  of  that  nation.  The  indomi- 
table energy  which  characterises 
her  pons  has  been  lavished  on  her 
lingers,  and  the  additional  impe- 
tuosity of  the  poet  has  been  the 
rain  of  many  of  them.  Confident 
of  their  own  latent  gifts,  and  fired 
with  ambition's  loffy  thoughts,  thej 
reckoned  flesh  and  blood  of  little 
account  in  comparison  with  an  im- 
perishable song.  As  their  faculties 
dcTeloped,  new  desires  too  soon 
procured  for  them  unhappy  ex- 
periences, which  not  only  rifted 
their  lives  with  terrible  destruc- 
tion, but  when  set  in  lines  of 
melodious  verse  have  captivated 
people  old  and  young  alike.  High- 
strung  and  intenselj  passionate, 
they  passed  their  days  in  fever- 
heats  of  anxiety,  and  in  tragic 
denouements  reached  premature 
ends.  Lives  they  are  which  the 
modem  versifier  remembers  in  a 
sonnet  and  the  preacher  chooses  as 
texts  for  trite  moral  disquisitions. 
I^eir  childhood  was  passed  in  the 
blessed  calm  of  the  country,  and 
strong  was    their  love   for   their 


fatherland ;  their  hearts  cheered 
them  in  the  days  of  youth ;  but 
with  budding  manhood  came 
sorrows  and  sadness.  In  their 
thoughts  dwelt  these  delightful 
words,  stamped  with  the  authority 
of  the  old  pensive  Ecclesiastes : 
"  A  good  name  is  better  than  pre- 
cious oiutment,  and  the  day  of 
death  than  the  day  of  one'd  birth."' 
Cultured  as  many  of  them  were,, 
they  did  not  reach  those  length- 
ened years  which  the  excellency  of 
knowledge  giveth.  In  their  ears 
lingered  also  the  fond  sentence, 
"  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young," 
This  poetic  fancy  of  the  Greeks 
must  not  be  too  strictly  criticised ; 
it  is  ever  old  and  ever  new.  For 
centuries  it  has  acted  on  sorrowing 
parents,  charms  more  potent  than 
any  hard  truths;  and  had  it  not 
touched  all  hearts  as  a  spell  it 
would  not  have  been  passed  down 
on  human  lips  from  century  to  cen- 
tury. It  is  as  fresh  as  the  last 
and  best  coined  phrase  of  Disraeli ;. 
it  is  more  epigrammatic  than 
Emerson's  shortest  sentence ;  more 
powerful  than  the  strongest  words 
of  Carlyle.  And  even  ^though  it 
is  illusory  and  is  the  veriest 
myth  that  passes  in  modem  circu- 
lation, no  one  has  the  courage  to 
dispel  its  fictionary  solace,  or  to 
brush  away  the  delicate  web  of 
comfort  it  weaves  around  a  mother*& 
heart. 
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During  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  the  early  beginning  of  this, 
it  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Scottish  muse  to  be  melancholy, 
tender  unto  sadness.  Her  music 
was  largely  made  up  of  wails  and 
dirges.  The  subjects  were  old  and 
threadbare.  The  strict  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  determined 
religious  feelings  of  the  people 
fltron^ly  restrained  new  thoughts. 
ISo  similes  were  then  so  often  em- 
ployed by  the  poets  as  death, 
eternity,  and  the  grave,  and  the 
muse  was  jaded  and  worn  out  from 
having  so  long  journeyed  in  the 
one  direction.  Upon  crossbones, 
dissolving  skulls,  and  old  epitaphs 
the  bards  raised  strains  of  music 
worthy  of  better  subjeota.  The 
atmosphere  was  sultry  and  the 
waters  were  stagnant.  It  was  the 
end  of  an  old  school  of  poetry, 
and  the  quiet  pause  which  preceded 
the  new.  The  poets  had  not  yet 
found  themselves  at  ease  with  the 
English  language ;  when  once  they 
eaw  it  was  to  be  the  language  of 
the  nation  they  set  themselves 
dih'gently  to  master  it ;  but  as  was 
to  have  been  expected,  their  En- 
glish verse  was  lifeless.  There 
then  followed  a  crushing  reaction. 
It  was  left  for  a  new  singer  to 
ehow  that  they  had  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  native  tongue, 
and  with  Robert  Bums  came  newer 
and  higher  poesy.  In  his  hands 
the  Doric  became  classic  Eomance 
deluged  the  land,  and  his  spirit  at 
once  remodelled  the  Scottish  muse, 
and  gave  to  verse  the  intense 
realism  of  modem  life  and  thought, 
from  which  it  had  been  long 
divorced.  Of  these  two  periods 
which  preceded  and  succeeded 
Bums,  JPergusson  and  Tannahill 
and  Pollock  may  be  taken  as  fair 
epecimen  poets;  their  lives  and 
works  bear  out  these  remarks. 
But  even  at  this  time  we  have 
hardly  got  over  those  ideas  of  life 
which  then  spoiled  so  many  useful 


lives.  English  poets,  who  held  in 
defiance  all  authority  and  estah- 
lished  opinions,  were  the  models 
which  the  young  rhymesters  copied, 
while  the  manly  examples  of 
Crabbe,  Cowper,  and  Allan  Bamsay 
were  disregarded.  Imitation  did 
not  end  in  merely  copying  their 
styles  and  mannerisms,  but  yoath- 
ful  aspirants,  sad  now  to  contem- 
plate, dressed  as  they  dressed, 
lived  as  they  lived,  and  even  died 
their  deaths.  It  was  melancholy 
plagiarism. 

It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  many  of 
the  authors  of  our  touching  lyrics 
died  young,  and  in  circumstances 
unpleasant.  Some  of  our  sweetest 
songs  have  been  written  by  despon- 
dent hearts.  We  have  often  won- 
dered if  our  young  ladies  would 
continue  to  warble  some  of  these 
songs  in  the  impassive,  unfeeling 
manner  they  are  wont  to  do,  werd 
they  aware  of  the  histories  of  the 
songs.  And  perhaps  it  fortunately 
is  a  strange  anomalous  affinity  that 
lyrics  charged  with  strong  person- 
mity,  written  under  a  delirium  of 
pain,  and  impetuously  thrown  off 
as  a  relief  to  a  harrowed  heart, 
afford  joy  and  pleasure  to  the 
singers.  It  is  often  well  that  the 
public  do  not  greatly  interest  them- 
selves in  the  histories  of  some  of 
our  popular  songs,  else  the  glow  of 
sweet  feelings  which  they  expe- 
rience in  hearing  them  sung  would 
be  rudely  dissipated.  The  author 
of  the  beautiful  song  "Home 
sweet  Home"  was  a  wearied  tra- 
veller abroad,  and  had  not  enjoyed 
those  feelings  of  gladness  he  has 
immortalised.  "  The  Flower  o'  Dun- 
blane," which  is  a  delightful  song, 
was  written  in  sadness  by  its 
author. 

The  blooming  flush  of  youth  is 
clearly  observable  in  the  Scotch 
singers,  and  they  possess  that  flow 
springing  from  newly-found  wealth 
which  seemed  to  have  been  as  joyful  to 
them  as  they  are  to  the  readers.  One 
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finds  but  little  consolation  in  the 
philosophic  reflection  that  what  is  a 
eerere  loss  to  the  individual  is  a  clear 
gain  to  the  community.    Exclud- 
ing Bums— on  whom  nothing  new 
that    is  true  can  be  written  after 
Carlyle's  masterly    criticism, — the 
forlorn  hopes  of  North  Britain  are 
not  such  nants  in  the  literary  world 
as  are  to  be  found  in  England,  Itdy, 
and  France ;  alongside  of  them  they 
are  pigmies ;  but  the  beauty  of  a 
daisj  or  a  cowslip  may  be  as  at- 
tractive to  the  painter  as  that  of 
the   rose  or  the  pansy.      Classify 
them  as  we  may,  these  minor  men 
have  suffered  as  much  as  the  most 
eminent.    Sorrow  is  allotted  to  all 
men  ;  and  we  are  too  apt  to  take  the 
sorrows  of  the  great  at  their  own 
estimate,  without    reflecting    that 
their  sufferings  have  been  accounted 
heavier  than  others  because  of  the 
dig:nity    and    grandeur    of    their 
expression.    The    pain    which    a 
shepherd  lad  experiences    on  the 
rej^stion    of    his    lovesuit    by   a 
ploughman's  daughter  may  be  more 
acute  and  lasting  than  the  spasm 
which    a  rhymester  feels    in    the 
unauccess   of    his    love;    solitude 
heightens    the    one,    rhymes    and 
sonnets    take    the    edge    off    the 
other.     But  errors  are  as  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  minor 
poets  as  they  are  of  master-spirits, 
Bobert  Fergusson  may  be  con- 
sidered   the    poetical    father     of 
Bums*      He    was    the     national 
bard's  Seivourite ;  and  on  his  grave 
in  the  old  churchyard  of  the  Canon- 
gate  Bums,    from    some    scanty 
savings,  erected  a  memorial  to  his 
memory  and  wrote  an  epitaph  for 
the  tombstone.  There  was  a  strong 
likeness  in  their  lives.     Although 
the  one  was  educated  at  the  T7ni- 
Ter8ity,and  had  spent  his  days  in  the 
eity,  in  its  pleasures  and  night  al- 
iureraentSy  and  the  other  had  up 
to  manhood  enjoyed  the  gladness 
of  the  country  and  the  freshness 
of  a  fiurm  servant's  occupation,  the 


two  had  much  in  common — the 
intense  relish  of  pleasure  wher- 
ever to  be  had,  extreme  delight 
in  whatever  they  delighted  in, 
strong  passionate  hearts,  and  care- 
less indifference  to  whatever  pleased 
them  not.  Admirers  of  the  one 
can  hardly  fail  to  admire  the  other. 
But  it  is  only  in  their  lives  that 
the  resemblance  holds,  for  it  widely 
diverges  the  moment  their  poems 
are  compared ;  then  the  master-hand 
of  the  later  compeer  stands  out 
pre-eminent  by  far. 

Fergusson  wasayeritable  infante 
perdtUo.  His  life  was  as  a  rapid 
mountain  torrent,  in  its  eagerness 
to  reach  the  slopes  of  the  vale 
rushing  headlong  over  large 
boulders.  It  reads  like  a  dream  of 
an  unstrung  mind,  fitful,  restless, 
terribly  anxious  to  reach  a  conclu- 
sion, untimely  though  it  be.  Like 
Walter  Savage  Landor's  paintings, 
the  draughtmanship  is  not  more 
fantastic  than  the  colours  are 
weird.  One  cannot  help  wonder- 
.ing  sometimes,  on  reading  the 
careers  of  some  of  our  gifted 
brothers,  if  a  man's  life  with  all  its 
responsibilities  be  faintly  realised 
in  holding  it  worth  a  mere  child's 
bauble,  or  an  irksome  task  to  be 
got  over  as  speedily  as  possible,  or 
a  cupful  of  pleasure  which  may 
be  drained  at  one  single  gulp  and. 
its  contents  not  exhausted  in 
sips  and  mouthfuls  for  many  years. 
What  may  seem  to  us  as  a  clelirium 
of  joy,  might  have  been  to  others 
a  racking  vision,  with  no  alleviat- 
ing pleasures,  except  the  expression 
of  the  mind's  fancies  in  ringing 
verse.  ''  Things  sad  to  bear,"  says 
Euripides,  "  are  pleasant  to  hear." 

Those  who  palliate  the  errors 
and  faults  of  men  of  intellectual 
endowments  will  find  in  him  one 
worthy  of  attention.  To  our  more 
sedate  readers  we  would  state  that 
it  is  but  just  to  remember  that  we 
owe  those  songs  and  poems  of  his 
to  the  very  same    genius  of   the 
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man  which  brought  him  low  and 
Btained  his  name.  His  was  one 
of  those  constitutions  with  which 
there  is  no  moderation.  An  anec- 
dote of  his  childhood  illustrates 
this.  Being  fond  of  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  he  was  reading  the 
chapter  wherein  the  parent's  duty 
is  inculcated  in  a  sententious 
manner,  and  entering  the  room 
where  his  mother  was,  he,  in  tears, 
besought  her  to  whip  him.  The 
astonished  mother,  on  inquiring  the 
reason  of  the  request,  was  told, 
"  Oh,  mother !  he  that  spareth  the 
rod  hateth  the  child." 

His  conduct  at  the  Uniyersity 
of  St.  Andrew's  was  alike  eccen- 
tric. He  indulged  in  compositions 
of  a  satiric  vein,  and  a  "youth- 
ful frolicsome  exhibition"  very 
strangely  procured  for  him  the  re- 
gard of  one  of  his  professors. 
Worthy  of  a  better  cause,  he  dis- 
]>layed  an  ingenuity  in  freeing 
himself  of  a  task  he  disliked.  At 
the  morning  prayers  he  ofiQciated  as 
leader  of  the  psalmody,  and  on  one. 
occasion  he  gravely  rose  from  his 
desk  and  formally  announced, ''  Ee- 

member  in  prayer "  (a  student 

who  was  present),  "for  whom,  from 
the  sudden  effects  of  inebriety, 
there  appears  but  small  hope  of  re- 
covery." 

Full  of  glee  and  love  for  adven- 
ture, his  career  at  the  University 
would  appear  to  have  been  of  very 
doubtful  respectability.  As  he  left 
it  he  abandoned  the  intention  of 
studying  for  orders.  Setting  about 
to  aid  in  supporting  himself  and 
his  poor  widowed  mother,  he  ob- 
tained a  clerkship  in  a  public  law 
office  in  Edinburgh,  which,  with  but 
a  small  interval,  was  the  only  situa- 
tion he  filled.  Many  of  the  first 
intellects  in  the  three  kingdoms 
have  been  occupied  in  youth  in 
copying  deeds,  writings,  and  sum- 
monses, and  drafting  wills  in  law 
offices;  from  simple  law  clerks 
many  of  our  best  judges  and  bril- 


liant   authors    have    arisen;    and 
among  that  class  there  are  as  many 
men  of  genuine  ability  and  start- 
ling genius  as  any  other   in  the 
world.    But  FergusBon  had  no  care 
for  his  occupation,  and,  indeed,  had 
no  interest  in  any  work ;  be  only 
enjoyed  writing  verses.     Many  a 
time  he  spoilt  official  extracts,  from 
blunders  committed  by  his  atten- 
tion wandering  on  a  song  of  his  own, 
when  it  should  have  been  engaged 
writing  legal  phraseology.    Some- 
times he  would  relieve  the  mono- 
tony of  his  copying  by  composing 
verses,  and  off  lie  went  to  the  news- 
paper office  with  them  fresh  from 
his  pen.   On  his  way  back  another 
subject  for  an  epigram  would  occur, 
which  also  required    to  be  tran- 
scribed and  handed  to  the  editor, 
and  then  he  would  settle  down  as 
best  he  could  at  his  stool  and  desk. 
Fergusson  was  as  great  a  pest 
to  his  supenors  as  Chatterton  was 
to  the  attorney  in  whose  office  he 
was    apprenticed.      His    wit  and 
song  soon  drew  around  him  many 
of  the  first  characters   of   Edin- 
burgh ;    in  taverns  and   clubs  he 
was  glorious  company.  Very  many 
youthful     tricks    and    pranks    he 
played  upon  ignorant  vintners  and 
others,  to   their  exceeding  annoy- 
ance;   and    for   a    bet    he    sung 
ballads  in  the  disguise  of  a  street 
singer.      Conviviality  had  a  strong 
fascination  over  him,  and  his  life 
was  thickly  set  with  riotous  scenes. 
Dissatisfaction    with  life,  and  re- 
morse, and    deeper    plunges    into 
conviviality — then  growing  melan- 
choly,   religious    despair,    mental 
unrest    followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion, until  there  came  the  descent 
into  madness.     'Tis  sad  unto  tears 
to  read  of  him  in  his  madness  per- 
sonifying   a    king,  crowned    with 
plaits  of  straw   of  his  own  handi- 
work ;  in  more  sane  mood  entreat- 
ing   his    sister   to   come  and    sit 
beside  him  that  she  might  by  her 
presence    dispel  the  retinue  thai 
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kept  court  in  his  Yinons ;  and  anon 
he  would,  with  a  deep  pathos  not 
excelled  in  his  gajest  life,  sing 
some  old  ballads  and  chaont  some 
old  melodies.  From  all  that,  and 
the  horrible  asjlums  of  those 
timeff,  there  was  but  one  exit,  in 
death.  In  his  twenty-fourth  year, 
and  in  the  solitude  of  a  cell,  lying 
on  a  bed  of  straw,  without  ''a 
hand  to  help,  or  an  eye  to  p-ty," 
all  that  was  mortal  of  this  Scotch 
poet  became  extinct.  It  would  be 
idle  to  pen  the  reflections  which 
such  a  career  suggests,  the  narra- 
tire  of  his  life  is  its  best  criticism, 
— a  sermon  only  obeyed  by  them 
who  do  not  require  its  instruction, 
and  disregarded  by  them  who  stand 
sadly  in  need  of  its  lessons.  And 
in  a  strain  somewhat  prophetic  he 
referred  to  his  life  in  the  verses  ap- 
propriately entitled  '^A  Tavern 
Elegy:'-— 

**  Now  the  short  taper  warns  me  to  de- 
part 
£re  Darkness  shall  assume  his  dreary 
sway; 
Ere  solitude  fall  heavy  on  my  heart, 
That  lingers  for  the  far  approach  of 
day." 

Between  his  life  and  that  of 
Christopher  Marlowe  at  an  early 
period  there  is  much  similarity: 
both  spent  their  nights  in  drinking 
brawls  and  their  days  in  scribbling; 
their  deaths  were  equally  igno- 
minious. In  gasing  at  tho  stars 
they  knocked  their  heads  against  a 
atone. 

On  turning  to  Fergusson^s  writ- 
ings we  are  first  surprised  at  their 
number  and  disappointed  with 
their  worth.  But  at  once  we  un- 
derstand the  admiration  of  Burns 
for  his  poems.  His  love  for  land- 
acape  and  delight  in  rural  life  is 
manifest;  he  revels  with  great 
delight 

**  On  gowany  braes, 

Whars  peerless  Fancy  hauds  her  court, 

And  tunes  her  lays." 


And    no   less    did  he    enjoy  the 
peacefulness   of  the  farmer's  and 
shepherd's  life;  for  him, as  for  all 
true  poetic    souls,  the   beauty  of 
mountain  and  glen,    of   field  and 
river  had  ineffable  pleasure.    The 
pastoral    poetns  of  a    town    bard 
greatly  touched  Burns ;  but  it  may 
be  seriously  doubted  if  Fergusson 
excelled  in  these  attempts.    We  do 
not  think   he  has;  he  had  only  a 
poetic  eye  for  country  life  and  land- 
scapes, and  had  no  relish  for,  nor 
even  experience  of  its  every  day 
pleasures,  that  peasant  poets  such 
as  John  Glare  had ;  his  descriptions 
are  tame,  and  his  shepherds  and 
rural    actors    are   fiissy    outlines 
after  the  old-fashioned   school    of 
classic  imitators.     To  these  defects 
let  there  also  be  added,  that  the 
English  language  but  too  plainly 
trammelled  his  English  verse,  and 
that  his  subjects    were    old,  and 
schoolboy ish,   such     as    Odes     to 
Hope,    Pity,    Disappointment,  on 
Fashion,  Tea,  and  even  Oood  Eating, 
which  we  cannot  sny  afibrd  matter 
for  good  reading;.      North  of  the 
Tweed  the  English  language  then 
(1750-74)  was  not  even  spoken  by 
the  nobles,  far  less  the  people,  and 
allowance  must  be  granted  for  the 
difficulty  of  writing  with  freedom 
and  grace   in  the  sister    tongue. 
Headers     unncquainted    with    the 
language    of    North    Britain  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  at  once  ob- 
serving that  Fergusson  is  best  in 
his  native  Doric.     Constrained  and 
formal  in  his  ambitious  efforts  after 
the  ancient    and    English    classic 
models,   in    his  Scotch   verse    bis 
muse    asserts   its  nativity  in  un- 
doubted signs ;   she  was  a  homely 
Scotch  lass  adorned  the  most  when 
unadorned.       In    his    glib    native 
>  words  his  verse  rushes  on  with  a 
delightful  freeness  and  captivating 
charm.    His  sententious  lines  and 
phrases,  coined  from  common  fami- 
liarity and  expressed  with  no  ap- 
parent effart,  recall  to  our  minds 
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social  life  and  manners  in  ,the 
jiorthem  metropolis  with  greater 
distinctness  than  any  lengthened 
history  could.  The  4ktmuspbere  of 
that  century  sweeps  over  us  in 
every  line ;  her  holidays,  fairs,  and 
sights  are  vivified  in  two  sentences ; 
they  epitomise  in  epigrammatic 
language  the  condition  and  thought 
of  the  people.  He  excels  in  bis 
poems  descriptive  of  town  life,  and 
added  to  poetic  grace  there  is  the 
authority  of  a  correct  historian; 
many  phases  and  lights  of  Edin- 
burgh manners  are  preserved  in 
his  vigorous  lines.  He  was  no 
songster,  and  having  delineated  the 
characteristic  features  of  his  own 
times  alone,  his  verses  are  now  not 
read  by  the  people,  although  sedu* 
lously  referred  to  by  the  students 
of  former  days.  His  *'Leith 
Eaces,"  "The  Election,"  and 
**  Auld  Beekie,'*  under  which  name 
Edinburgh  is  yet  familiarly 
known,  are  all  portraits  worthy 
of  preservation  despite  their  faded 
colours  and  antiquated  workman- 
ship. His  language  is  expressive  ; 
thus  in  his  poem  **  To  the  Tron- 
£jrk  Bell,"  the  first  line  echoes  its 
sound — , 


Wanwordy,  crazy,  dinsome  thing." 


<< 


And  in  this  verse  he  happily  de- 
scribes a  winter  scene, — 

"  Now  mirk  December's  dowie  face 
Glowrs  owre  the  rigs  wi',  sour  grimace, 
While,  thro*  his  minimum  o'  space 

The  b1eer*e*ed  sun, 
Wr  blinkin'  light  and  stealin'  pace, 

His  race  doth  run." 

But  they  possess  an  interest  to 
the  student  of  Scottish  literature 
apart  from  their  intrinsic  value. 
Bums,  like  Shakespeare,  r7rew  upon 
the  works  of  other  men  for  mate- 
rials; and  upon  Fergusson's  poems 
it  is  undoubted  that  he  framed 
many  of  his  most  successful  verses. 
Por  example,  tiiose  splendid  lines 


which  open  **Tam  O'Shanter"— 
the  most  expressive  lines  perhaps 
in  any.  literature — bear  a  close  re- 
semblance to  those  of  Fergusson's 
•'Hallow  Fair,"  and  the  outlines  of 
the  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night "  are 
similar  to  his  "Farmer's  Ingle.*' 
The  metre  which   Burns  so  often 
used,  and  in  which  his  muse  pos* 
sessed   considerable    freedom   and 
power,  has  come  to  be  generally  re- 
garded as    his  invention;    if  any 
honour  is  to  be  awarded  in  this  re- 
spect it  should  be  given  Fergus80D» 
for  he  was  the  first  to  popularize 
the    metre.    It    would,    however,, 
be  as  great  a  mistake  to  assign  the 
authorship  to  Fergusson,  because  it 
was  in  use  before  his  days.    The 
metre  is  peculiarly  Scotch,  is  harsh 
and  grating,  and   far  from  being 
melodious ;  being  better  suited  for 
rhyming  epistles  and   biting  verse 
than  for  high  efforts  of  the  muse. 

The  name  of  Bobert  Tannahill, 
the  gentle  love-poet,  is  heard  wher- 
ever Scottish  songs  are  sung.  The 
sad  tragedy  of  his  life  is  to  this 
day  but  imperfectly  told,  and  in 
that  condition  it  is  likely  now  ever 
to  remain;  not  because  of  the 
want  of  sympathetic  admirers,  but 
of  the  absence  of  satisfactory  in- 
formation regarding  the  mau  him- 
self. It  is  not  pleasant  to  reflect, 
although  some  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers and  townsmen  of  his  birth- 
place, Paisley,  have  sent  forth  many 
lives  and  editions  of  his  works,  that 
the  man  is  to  us  presented  as  an 
old,  mutilated  tombstone ;  beneath 
all  their  narratives  we  can  but 
with  great  straining  catch  an  idea 
of  the  living  man.  In  all  likelihood 
it  was  the  man's  own  even-tenored 
ways  that  caused  his  biographers  fo 
fail  in  presenting  a  characteristic 
portrait,  as  his  life  possessed  no 
strong  features.  With  all  that,  his 
sad  end  remains  an  enigma  unac- 
countable, and  far  beyond  our 
knowledge.  It  would  have  been 
well  had  the  biographers  grappled  ^ 
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with   the    simple    fact,    and   not 
evolved  reason    out  of  tbeir  own 
consciousness.     When  we  are  told 
that  his  latter  end  was  the  result 
of  his  mental  strength  being  over- 
taxed, his  feelings  overcome  by  un- 
just criticism,  and  his   sensibility 
*^  overwhelmed    with  captious  re- 
marks," we  naturally  look  for  evi- 
dence to  support  these  statements ; 
but  on  searching  we  find  nothing 
bearing  on  the  subject,  not  even  a 
reliable  statement  in  the  remotest 
degree  from  his  friends  or  contem- 
poraries.     And  as  no    man    hath 
pover  over  the  spirit  of  a  brother, 
It  is  with  humility  that  we  reflect 
npon    the    self  -  destruction   of   a 
poetic  life.     His  life  showed  him  to 
have  been  strangely  whimsical  for 
a  weaver  and  exceedingly  sensitive ;  - 
but  we  confess  to  hoTding  strong 
feelings  a^inst  the  plea  of  insanity 
in  such  circumstances.     It  is  now 
too  frequently  adduced,  and  seems 
to  be  the  last    resort.    In  many 
quarters  it  is  instantly  adopted  in 
the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, and  that  in  direct  violation  of 
the  law  which  sanctions  such  a  find- 
ing only  on  the  clearest  evidence 
possible  being  given.    It  is  mani- 
fest to  all  readers,  from  the  abrupt 
eonclusion  of  the  poet's  life  and  the 
extreme    paucity    of    information 
regarding  the  events   which  pre- 
ceded it,  that  at  one  time  or  other 
many  facts  in  his  life  have  been 
irithheld.    The  fact  is  indisputable 
that  the  mere  statement  of  a  man 
having  attempted  to  commit  or  suc- 
ceeded in  committing  suicide  is  of 
itself  no  actual  proof  of  insanity, 
though  it    shows  extreme  mental 
anguish    and  great    weariness    of 
Hfe.     We  know,  and  many  of  our 
readers  will,  we  are  sure,  likewise 
know,  people  who  have  made  such 
attempts  in  a  rash  moment,  but  we 
would  never  think  of  branding  them 
88  insane.    Such  theorizings  of  bio- 
gn^hers  should  not,  however,  be 
alt<^ther  disregarded,  but  should 


only  receive  that  valae  which  they 
are  entitled  to.  Life,  with  all  its 
joys  and  hopes,  must  have  been  ter- 
ribly painful  to  the  lyric  poet  when 
he  took  that,  dire  step ;  and  a  critic 
is  not  without  painful  emotions  as 
he  meditates  on  such  a  tragic  death. 
Below  the  simple  statements  of  the 
provincial  biographers  our  imagina- 
tion finds  room  enough  to  play, 
and  in  the  heat  of  sympathy  we  ^1 
in  as  our  fancy  glows  many  of 
these  pictures  of  great  inward  feel- 
ing, of  days  of  depressed  thought, 
long  still  nights  of  mental  anguish 
and  remorse,  and  hours  when  cold, 
clammy  despair  asserts  its  ruth- 
less supremacy,  which  ever  float  as 
feverish  visions  over  the  life  of 
such  melancholy,  despondent  bro- 
thers. And  in  such  moods  how 
many  known  troubles, — and  suffer- 
ings more  intense  because  unknown 
to  the  agitated  brain, — how  manv 
small  events  are  hopelessly  magni- 
fied into  evils  unconquerable,  how 
his  teeming  brain  becomes  the 
haunt  of  sickly,  phantom  dreams 
and  racking  visions,  and  how  his 
troubled  head  becomes  the  store- 
house of  all  byegone  lost  hopes 
and  false  steps  !  In  hours  of  such 
hard  self-communing  the  poor 
visionary,  lost  in  the  numerous 
company  of  his  own  weird  creations, 
in  the  powerful  tension  of  thought, 
finds  no  loophole  of  escape,  sees  no 
pleasure  again  in  his  well-worn 
life.  His  worst  self  then  suggests 
a  final  issue  in  self-destruction, 
which  revolting  thought  being  over- 
come, scruples  and  objections  are 
swept  away.  That  faithful  moni- 
tor. Memory,  having  become  lost, 
and  Self-control  having  also  become 
forgotten,  the  man  ends  "  life's  mad 
career,  wild  as  the  waves."  Then 
follows  the  horrible  jerk,  which 
ends  all  thoughts,  all  cares  and 
woes,  and  sans  everything ! 

In  Paisley,  Tannahili's  birth- 
place, he  is  a  perfect  phenomenon, 
and  its  greatest  hero.    About  him 
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the  natives  neyer  tire  of  talkiag, 
and  a  dozen  separate  editions  of 
his  poems  ha?e  already  been  sold. 
*Tis  but  seldom  that  the  place  of 
the  nativity  of  a  minor  bard  takes 
80  intense  an  interest  in  a  singer  as 
Paisley  has  done  in  Tannahill.  The 
town  has'  long  been  a  nest  for 
warblers,  and  to  this  day  it  num- 
bers upwards  of  a  score  of  candi- 
dates lor  poetic  fame,  who  measure 
the  standard  of  excellence  by  his 
efforts.  What  then  does  his  poetry 
possess  to  cause  such  enthusiasm  P 
what  are  its  characteristics?  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  his  sad 
death  and  the  consequent  feelings 
of  pity  among  his  admirers  have 
had  very  much  to  do  in  enhancing 
his  reputation,  for  during  his  life 
he  was  but  little  thought  of  out- 
side his  own  burgh.  With  light- 
ning speed  his  name  spread  over 
Scotland,  and  minor  bards  in  re- 
mote corners  rivalled  each  other  in 
proclaiming  the  worth  of  his  verse. 
He  is  essentially  a  love-poet,  and 
often  a  pensive  one.  His  muse  is 
tuned  with  plaintive  song,  li 
neither  fires  us  with  energy,  nor 
does  it  possess  the  virtue  of  being 
suggestive ;  it  is  soft  and  sweetly 
melodions.  In  place  of  exciting,  it 
soothes  the  rapturous  feelings  of 
lovers.  No  delirium  of  glad  joy, 
no  exultation  in  the  possession  of 
a  loving  heart,  no  intoxicating 
transport  of  the  divine  feelings, 
animate  his  lines  or  give  life  to 
his  quiet  music.  Everywhere  it 
is  autumn  with  russet  falling 
leaves,  departing  riches,  and  set- 
ting suns  of  softest,  deepest  golden 
colours ;  nowhere  is  the  rapid  rush 
of  life-giving  spring  felt,  no  ful- 
ness of  newborn  wealth,  no  brac- 
ing, invig;orating  breeze  sweeps 
across  his  lines.  But  this  autumnal 
mellowness  is  relished  by  most 
lovers  of  the  Scottish  muse ;  it  is 
dear  to  the  contemplative  people  of 
her  straths  and  rivers.  The  con- 
scientious or  discriminating  reader 


will  be  apt  to  entertain,  perhaps, 
a  still  lower  estimate  of  his  poems 
and  songs ;  and  as  he  reads  all  the 
stray  and  unimportant  productions 
of  his  pen  he  may  very  readily  en- 
tertain the  opinion  that  the  poet 
was  but  a  v^ry  minor  one  when 
the  fine  frenzy  which  occasionally 
touched  him  was  awanting.  In 
such  productions  —  and  a  great 
number  they  are — the  author  is 
reduced  to  a  common  level ;  their 
ability  is  only  distinguished  by  its 
respectability,  their  tone  and  dic- 
tion being  common  in  the  extreme. 
The  reader  will  also  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  they  are  all 
after  the  same  mould,  repeating 
the  same  thoughts,  echoing  the 
same  music.  His  muse  had  become 
exhausted  and  jaded.  His  field 
was  limited  but  cultivated  to  ex- 
cess. His  stock  was  somewhat 
small,  and  it  is  no  wonder  to  find 
him  trading  and  retrading,  even  in 
the  best  market,  in  the  self-same 
articles.  Thus  "  the  mavis  '*  he 
introduces  in  his  best  songs,  the 
•*  Braes  of  Qleniffer,"  "  Jessie,  the 
Flower  o'  Dunblane,"  •*  Qioomy 
Winter's  now  awa',"  and  the 
''Bonnie  Wood  o'  Craigielee ; '* 
and  from  the  reiteration  of  snow 
one  would  think  he  had  no  means 
of  otherwise  describing  desolation ; 
over  and  over  again  he  paints  the 
same  picture  with  but  a  new  figure 
in  the  foreground.  The  wonder  is 
that  he  should  have  so  much  es- 
caped this  fault  of  writers  in  small 
coteries,  for  he  came  in  contact  but 
rarely  with  a  fancy  stronger  than 
his  own.  And  we  most  seriously 
doubt  the  judiciousness  of  publish- 
ing all  he  wrote ;  of  many  writers 
we  know,  his  poems  demand  a  rigo- 
rous selection  for  his  lasting  fame. 
As  the  last  edition  stands,  the  few 
flowers  are  scarcely  visible  from 
amongst  the  vast  number  of  weeds. 
His  songs  are  good  examples  of  the 
poems  which  are  most  popular 
among  the  common  people  of  Scot- 
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land,  circulated  not  bo  iDach  in 
papers  ss  in  actual  song.  To  un- 
derstand his  great  reputation  we 
require  to  enter  the  concert-room. 

Bat  his  esasterpiece,  **  Jessie,  the 
Flower  o*  Dunblane,"  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  notice;  its 
popularity  calls  for  it  some  atten- 
tion, and  around  it  there  centres 
the  painful  interest  of  a  marred 
life  and  a  sad  love-story.  The  first 
two  verses  are  perfect  pieces    of 


"TLe  son  has  gane  down  o*er   the 
lofty  Benlomond, 
And  left  the  red  clouds  to  preside 
o'er  the  scene, 

Willie  lanely  I  stray  in  the  calm  sim- 
mer gloaming, 

To  muse  on  sweet  Jessie,  the  flower  o' 
Dunblane. 

**  How  sweet  is  the  brier  wi'  its  saft 
&ulding  blossom. 
And  sweet  is  the  birk,  m*  its  mantle 
o*  green; 
Yet  sweeter,  and  fairer,  and  dear  to  this 
bosom, 
Is  lovely  young  Jessie,  the  flower  o' 
Dunblane." 

The  history  of  the  heroine  and 
tbe  poet  is  a  bit  of  romance,  and 
tends  to  illustrate  his  character. 
Jessie^  his  betrothed,  with  his  con- 
sent was  the  partner  of  a  fellow 
weaver  at  an  annual  dance. 
Jealous  of  their  intimacy  during  the 
erenioi^,  the  poet  followed  them  to 
Jessie's  home,  and  concealed  himself 
in  the  passage  that  he  might  over- 
hear their  talk.  The  weaver  swain 
delighted  with  his  partner  and  em- 
boed  with  poetic  gallantry,  deemed 
that  a  good-bye  in  the  circum- 
stances could  not  be  spoken  to  his 
comely  partner  without  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  single  kiss.  Unaware 
that  any  one  was  listening,  and  far 
less  thinking  that  the  ears  of  a 
lover  were  near,  which  according 
to  Biron  ''  will  hear  the  lowesc 
iK)und,"they  not  only  kissed,  but  the 
ioiplement  thereof  caused  a  noise 


too  beautiful  to  be  described .  In 
the  silence  of  night  the  smack 
easily  reached  the  poet*a  anxious 
ears.  And  as  we  are  told  that 
such  formed  no  part  of  the  compact 
between  the  weaver  and  the  poet, 
Tannahill  became  furious,  his  love 
for  Jessie  there  and  then  ended, 
the  golden  thread  snapped  in 
twain.  The  blithe  and  pretty 
Jessie,  although  following  the 
saying  that  "  bonnie  lasses  gene- 
rally flirt  a  little  to  bring  blate 
lads  to  the  point,*'  miscalculated 
her  influence  over  the  bashful  poet 
lover,  and  next  morning  she  re- 
ceived verses,  penned  during  the 
night,  from  him,  which  opened 
thus:— 

"  But  when  I  knew  thy  plighted  lips 

Once  to  a  rival  prest, 
Love-smothered  independence  rose, 

And  spnrn'd  tliee  from  my  breast." 

Perhaps  she  received  ample  com- 
pensation in  the  offer  of  the  rival 
weaver,  which  she  accepted.  It  is 
said  their  union  was  a  happy  one. 

The  captiousness  of  a  critic  is 
hushed  and  the  cavillings  and 
sneers  of  the  learned  are  laughed 
out  of  court  and  out  of  place  as  we 
hear  the  poet's  songs  sung  in  every 
town  in  Scotland  and  his  words 
loved  by  every  heart.  What  argu- 
ment can  withstand  the  power  of 
popular  song?  *  There  are  many 
things  in  which  success  may  be  a 
false  standard  of  superiority,  but 
the  excellencv  of  a  song-writer  is 
best  known  by  his  success;  and 
Taunahill's  lilts  and  strains  of  the 
pensive  muse  will  long  survive  the 
detractions  of  his  objectors.  Words 
cannot  utter  the  power  of  love- 
songs.  They  carry  with  them  their 
own  judgment. 

*'  Love  can  with  pleasure  drive  us  mad, 
Or  make  us  more  than  Sadness  sad." 

FergUBSOQ  and  Tannahill  are 
thus  bracketed  together,  as  their 
lives  had   tragic  coaclusions,  and 
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their  hearts'  blood  was  poured  out 
to  the  very  last  drop  at  the  temple 
of  FarDassus.  Thej,  too,  ia  their 
own  ways,  to  use  the  words  which 
Garljle  sent  on  the  seal  to  Ooethe, 
like  stars,  unhasting,  uoresting, 
had  fulfilled  their  *'  Ood-given 
"  host  "  1 

Turning  to  Bobert  Pollock,  the 
author  of  "  The  Course  of  Time," 
we  find  in  him  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  a  Scotch  Dissenting  clergy- 
man. His  youth  and  manhood 
witnessed  no  great  troubles,  he 
being  constrained  by  the  gloomy, 
strict  doctrines  of  his  Church.  He 
was  a  man  of  most  exemplary  habits, 
and  is  a  pet  of  the  Scottish  Seces- 
sion Church ;  many  of  its  members 


scarcely  ever  looked  into  modem 
poetry,  but  having  their  tbeolo- 
gical  tenets  set  in  his  austere 
verse,  his  poem  became  not  only 
popular  in  his  own  Church,  but 
with  the  general  public,  and  has 
passed  through  upwards  of  twenty 
editions.  iVow  it  is  but  seldom 
read,  its  object  and  tone  being 
entirely  at  variance  with  those  of 
the  present  day.  But,  like  Henry 
Kirke  White,  he  was  destined  to  an 
early  grave,  and  in  the  year  1827, 
in  which  he  was  admitted  a  licen- 
tiate of  his  Church,  and  his  volume 
of  poetry  appeared,  he  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight.  His  thoughts 
as  well  as  his  muse  were  thoroughly 
orthodox. 


A   SOXa   OP    LIFE. 

As  fiows  a  river,  on  to  its  goal, 
And  aye  unresting  its  waters  roll ; 
Till  to  the  ocean,  it  pays  its  dole — 
So  wags  the  world  on,  whirligig  show. 
Bearing  us  onward,  will  we  or  no. 
Down,  down  life's  river,  swiftly  or  slow. 

Vanity-Fair  time — pastime  of  man. 
Lotteries,  prizes,  win  ye  who  can. 
Mitre  or  motley,  blessing  or  ban  ; 
Man  is  a  masker,  capp'd  and  bell*d  fool, 
Fate  is  his  master,  life  is  his  school. 
Will-o'-wisp  phantom  over  a  pool ! 


Youth  is  the  springtime,  sing  with  the  lark. 
Summer  brings  autumn,  care  and  its  cark, 
Then  the  end  oometh,  leap  i'  the  dark ! 
So  flows  life's  river,  down  to  the  sea, 
Fathomless,  endless— eternity  1 
Nobody  knoweth  what  that  may  b^  ! 
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Bt  J.  BoDSBiGK  O'Fla.vagab',  Babbibtsb-at- Law. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Tks  trials  by  court-martial  during 
the  year  1798  were  constant.  On 
the  6th  of  August  of  that  year,  one 
composed  of  officers  of  rank,  as- 
sembled in  the  Council  Chamber  of 
Liimerick,  for  the  trial  of  Horatio 
Townsfaend  Orpen  and  Bicbard 
Orpen^  Bsqs.,  of  the  county  of 
Kerry,  charged  with  aiding  and 
assisting  in  the  rebellion.  The  pro- 
secution was  conducted  by  Harry 
I>eane  Grady,  with  Messrs.  Casey 
and  Going,  instructed  by  Mr. 
Meredyth  Monsell.  The  prisoners 
were  assisted  also  by  counsel.  They 
had  Messrs.  Hartwell,  Jeremiah 
SZeller,  John  and  Stephen  Dickson, 
«ad  for  their  attorney  Mr.  Henry 
Hassett. 

The  case  ha?ing  wholly  failed  to 
establish  the  charge,  the  prisoners 
were  acquitted.  It  is  most  probable 
this  charge  against  members  of  a 
respectable  family  was  instigated 
by  pri?ate  roalice,  as  was  found 
to  be  ofcen  the  case  in  those 
troubled  times. 
The  MunsterSpringCircuitof  1806 
was  presided  over  by  Judge  Mayne, 
and  Charles  Kend&l  Bushe,  then 
•Solicitor-Genera].  Of  Judge  Mayne 
tiiere  is  not  much  to  narrate.  He 
is  chiefly  remembered  by  the  re- 
mark of  the  facetious  Jerry  Keller, 
who,  on  learning  that  Edward 
Hayne,  in  1805,  was  appointed  a 
Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  the 


room  of  Judge  Finucane,  deceased, 
went  into  that  court  to  look  at  him. 
The  wit  of  the  Munster  Circuit 
having  stared  for  a  short  time  at 
the  newly-made  judge  was  over- 
heard saying,  with  a  sigh,  "Ah, 
Mayne,  your  yrai»^  has  placed  you 
up  there,  while  my  levity  keeps  me 
down  here."  But  of  his  associate 
on  the  Munster  Circuit,  there  is, 
indeed,  much  to  record ;  yet  as  the 
name  and  fame  of  Charles  Kendal 
Bushe  have  been  already  abundantly 
related,  1  must  try,  in  my  remarks 
respecting  him,  to  avoid  going 
over  beaten  ground.  His  early 
career  was  indicative  of  future  emi- 
nence. He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Bey.  Thomas  Bushe  and  Kathe- 
rine  Doyle,  sister  of  Major- General 
Doyle,  Governor  of  Guernsey  and 
Colonel  of  the  Connaugbt  Bangers. 
The  future  Chief  Justice  of  Ire- 
laud  was  born  at  Kilmurry,  in  the 
County  of  Kilkenny,  in  1 767,  and  en- 
tered Trinity  College  in  his  fifteenth 
year.  His  career  in  our  University 
was  brilliant,  and  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered. He  swept  away  all  the 
honours  in  science  and  classics,  and 
gained  a  scholarship  in  1785,  with 
eight  first  best  marks.  The  best 
proof  of  his  ability  is  evidenced  by 
the  names  of  those  who  were  the 
competitors  over  whom  he  triumphed 
— Fiunket,  Graves,  Tone,  Magee. 
In  the  College  Historical  Society, 
Bushe  acquired  that  oratorical  ex- 
cellence which  gained  him  the  eu- 
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logy  of  a  competent  judge  of  public 
speakers*  Of  his  talents  Lord 
Brougham  sajs :  **  His  power  of 
narration  has  not,  perhaps,  been 
equalled.  Perfect  simplicity,  but 
united  with  eloquence — a  lucid  ar- 
rangement and  unshaken  connection 
of  all  the  facts — the  constant  intro- 
duction of  the  most  picturesque 
expressions,  but  never  as  ornaments 
— ^these,  the  great  qualities  of  nar- 
ration, accomplish  its  great  end  and 
purpose;  they  place  the  story  or 
the  scene  before  the  hearer  or  the 
reader  as  if  he  witnessed  the  reality. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the 
temperate  and  chaste  and  even 
subdued  tone  of  the  whole  is  un- 
varied and  unbroken;  but  such 
praise  belongs  to  every  part  of  the 
great  speaker's  oratory.  The  utmost 
that  partial  criticism  could  do  to 
find  a  fault,  was  to  praise  the 
suavity  of  the  orator  at  the  expense 
of  his  force."  *  John  Kemble  de- 
scribed him  as  the  greatest  actor 
off  the  stage.  This  reference  to 
the  stage  recalls  to  my  recollection 
an  anecdote  highly  characteristic  of 
Charles  Kendal  Bushe.  The  love 
of  theatricals  was  verv  prevalent  in 
his  native  county  of  l^ilkenny,  and 
Bushe  was  in  great  demand  for 
amateur  performances.  He  was 
considered  an  excellent  judge  of 
acting,  and  on  one  occasion  was 
appealed  to  by  the  performers,  who 
sought  his  opinion  as  to  who  acted 
best.  Bushe  was  naturally  reluctant 
to  answer  this  invidious  question. 
He  tried  to  avoid  it  by  saying,*'  that 
comparisons  were  odious  ;**  but  all 
was  in  vain.  They  would  have  his 
opinion,  so  he  resolved  to  state  it. 
**Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he 
said, "  if  I  must  say  who  acted  best, 
you  must  all  promise  me  not  to  be 
offended  by  my  preference." 

"  We  all  promise,**  was  the  unani- 
mous response. 

**  Then  I  declare,  most  solemnly," 


replied  Bushe,  "  I  think  the  promp- 
ter acted  best ;  for,  during  the  en- 
tire play,  I  heard  the  meet  and  sam 
the  least  of  him.** 

A  burst  of  laughter  at  Bushe'd 
happy  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the 
delicate  responsibility  rewarded  hi» 
claration. 

He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1790, 
and  for  some  time  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  literature  and  politico. 
He  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  that  Spartan  band  that  resisted 
the  waves  of  corruption,  as  they 
surged  onwards  to  swamp  the  liber- 
ties of  Ireland.  His  family  were 
long  known  among  the  foremost  of 
the  friends  of  popular  measures. 
Many  had  seats  iu  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  and,  from  the  dajs  of 
the  Bevolution  to  the  Union,  were 
always  ranged  on  the  side  of  their 
fatherland.  In  1775  Gerva^e  Par- 
ker Bushe,  then  one  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary leaders,  took  charge  of  the 
Perpetual  Mutiny  Bill,  and  the  car- 
rying of  this  measure  was  in  no 
small  degree  due  to  his  talents  and 
his  patriotism.  Incited  by  such 
example,  Charles  Kendal  Bushe, 
when  in  1797  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber for  the  borough  of  Callaii, 
county  Kilkenny,  at  once  took  hid 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  Castle 
party,  and  his  surpassing  eloquence 
soon  placed  him  iu  a  promineut 
position  in  the  House.  The  Irish 
Government  were  most  anxious  to 
enlist  him  in  office,  and,  iu  1799,, 
when  his  professional  prospects  and 
political  ability  were  alike  re* 
Downed,  he  was  visited  at  bi;» 
house  in  Bagot  Street  by  two  emu- 
sarie^  •  from  the  Viceroy,  Lord 
CorKwallis,  who,  in  the  name  of 
his  Excellency,  offered  him  the  office 
of  Master  of  the  KoUs,  or  that  of 
law  officer  of  the  Crown.  As  Mr. 
Bushe  was  a  decided  foe  to  the 
then  impending  measure  of  legisla- 
tive Union,  he  declined  this  flatter- 


*  Statctmen  of  the  time  of  George  III. 
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ing  offnr  in  courteous  terms.  He 
wrote  as  well  as  spoke  against  a 
measure  he  believed  likely  to  be 
prejudicial  to  Ireland,  and  his  pam- 
|)biet  "Cease  jour  Funning"  is 
liTeljr,  yet  forcible  in  the  argument. 
It  reminded  Lord  Brougham  of  the 
satires  of  Swift. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
British  Government,  that  when  the 
vietOTy  over  Ireland  was  won,  and 
the  union  an  accomplished  fact,  the 
Ministers  did  not  allow  resentment 
against  their  bitterest  and  most 
powerful  antagonists  to  serve  as  a 
barrier  against  their  professional 
advancement.  The  Bight  Hon. 
George  Ponsonby,  a  resolute  anti- 
Unionist,  was  appointed  Lord  Chan- 
cellcr  of  Ireland  in  1805  ;  Curran, 
also  anti-Unionist,  became  Master 
of  the  Bolls;  Saurin  aud  Bushe 
respectively  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General;  and  Flunket  was  soon 
employed  by  the  Grown.  The  emi- 
nence of  Bushe  at  the  Bar  was  very 
much  owing  to  his  industzy.  He 
carefully  prepared  his  speeches,  and 
bis  tact  and  judgment  were  so  great 
that  he  seemed  always  carried  away 
by  his  feelings  when  he  really  was 
only  speaking  on  behalf  of  his 
client.  His  eipressions  were  always 
elegant,  often  forcible,  yet  their 
arrangement  covered  the  weak  parts 
of  his  case ;  and,  if  he  was  betrayed 
by  his  zeal  into  the  use  of  lan- 
guage he  had  not  pre-arranged,  he 
managed  so  to  amalgamate  the  ex- 
temporaneous with  the  prepared — 
that  no  one  could  detect  the  iusion. 

While  acting  as  judge  on  the 
MuDster  Circuit,  he,  for  the  first 
time,  gave  the  Munster  Bar  indica- 
tions of  that  ability  as  a  judge. 
which,  in  after  years,  distinguished 
him  as  Chief  of  the  King's  Bench. 
At  Bonis,  Limerick,  Tralee,  and 
Cork  there  were  many  important 
tried  before  him,  both  on  the 


civil  as  well  as  the  criminal  side  of 
the  court,  and  the  rulings  of  the 
Solicitor-General  gave  very  general 
satisfaction. 

When  the  admissibility  or  rejec- 
tion of  evidence  was  to  be  disposed 
oU  the  Associate  Judge  showed 
very  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
rules  which  regulate  that  important 
branch  of  common  law;  and  when 
it  became  his  province  to  charge 
the  juries,  then  his  logical  mind  and' 
remarkable  powers  of  narration 
came  forth  in  all  their  power  and 
gracefulness.  The  Munster  Bar — 
lately  accustomed  for  a  series  of 
circuits,  to  the  platitudes  of  Judge 
Day,  the  prosy  charges  of  Baron 
M'Clelland,  or  Prime  Sergeant 
Browne  *— were  delighted  with  the 
lucid  and  orderly  manner  in  which 
the  Solicitor- General  presented  the 
facts,  as  proved  by  evidence,  to  the 
jury.  The  cases  were  often  com- 
plicated, the  evidence  often  con- 
flicting, titles  to  lands  perplexing, 
and  the  links  of  evidence  of  the 
slightest.  Under  the  perspicuous 
arrangement  of  the  Associate  Judge, 
the  chaotic  mass  soon  appeared  to 
form  a  clear  and  logical  sequence  ; 
everything  of  importance  was  put 
in  its  proper  light ;  every  irrelevant 
or  unreliable  piece  of  evidence  esti- 
mated accordingly ;  and  the  jury, 
thus  assisted,  seldom  failed  to 
bring  in  a  satisfactory  verdict. 

To  the  members  of  the  Munster 
Circuit  the  Solicitor-General  was 
linked  by  many  ties  of  association 
and  friendship.  With  some  he  had 
fought  the  battle  of  his  country's 
legislative  freedom,  and  though 
they  Mere  defeated,  the  bonds  of 
friendship  were  not  weakened  by 
that  result.  With  others,  he  had 
long  professional  and  social  ac- 
quaintance, and  these  invited  him 
among  them  with  that  pleasure 
which  kindred  tastes    create    aud 


*  Prime  SeiKeant  Browne  was  the  last  who  held  this  nnk.     On  his  death  in  1805 
Koore  »••  appointed  First  Sei^geant. 
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preserve.  Bushe  was  a  delightful 
companion.  He  had  a  faud  of 
anecdote  which  he  freely  communi- 
cated, and  the  wits  of  the  Munster 
Bar  contributed  their  quota  in  re- 
turn. Lysaght  and  Keller  might 
have  profited  by  one  trait  in  the 
Solicitor- General ;  for  while  they 
would  not  scruple  to  say  a  sharp 
word  if  it  raised  a  laugh,  he  was 
careful  not  to  utter  a  syllable  which 
could  inflict  pain.  No  one  was 
«ver  more  studiously  free  from 
malignity  or  personal  vanity. 
Though  often  playful,  he  was 
never  coarse.  But  he  loved  a  good 
mot.  I  never  saw  him  laugh  more 
heartily  than  when,  on  a  law  argu- 
ment coming  on  in  the  King's 
Bench  while  he  was  Chief  Justice, 
a  very  prosy  barrister,  Mr.  Scott, 
was  to  open  the  case ;  but  when  be 
came  in  he  said :  ^'  My  lords,  I  must 
beg  to  be  excused  addressing  your 
lordships,  for  I  am  quite  tired.  I 
have  been  speaking  for  three  hours 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  and 
need  some  refreshment." 

''  Oh,  certainly,  we'll  excuse  you, 
Mr.  Scott,"  blandly  replied  the 
Chief  Justice*  On  which  Mr.  Scott 
bowed  and  withdrew  to  the  coffee- 
room. 

*'  Now,  Mr.  Holmes,"  said  the 
Chief  Justice,  addressing  the  leader 
of  the  common  law  Bar,  "  you  are 
with  Mr.  Scott,  so  you  can  pro- 
ceed." 

"  Indeed,  my  lord,  I'd  rather  not, 
for  I,  too,  am  very  tired,"  said  the 
learned  counsel  thus  addressed. 

•*  Why,  surely,  you  have  not 
been  speaking  for  three  hours," 
said  the  Chief  Justice.  "  What  has 
tired  you  ?  " 

"  Listening  to  Mr.  Scott,  my 
lord,"  responded  Mr.  Holmes.  The 
Bench  and  Bar  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  roar  of  laughter  thus 
'elicited. 

There  are  many  amusing  anec- 
dotes related  of  Busbe.  A  barris- 
ter, whose  person  was  not  kept  over 


clean,  once  complained  to  him  of  a 
acre  throat. 

*'  I  can  cure  you,"  said  Bashe, 
''  but  I  fear  you'll  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  following  my  prescription." 

"  Let  roe  hear  it,  at  all  events," 
said  the  invalid. 

"  Get  a  tub  of  hot  water,  and 
put  your  feet  in  it.  Then  get  a 
pint  of  bran  and  rub  your  legs  and 
toes  with  it  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour." 

"'I'd  call  that  very  like  washing 
my  feet/'  said  the  invalid. 

"  I'm  obliged  to  admit,"  gravely 
observed  Bushe,  "  my  receipt  is  cer- 
tainly open  to  that  objection.^* 

When  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 
then  Mr.  Feel,  was  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  he  encountered  a  very 
plain-spoken  Munster  man  who  had 
a  vivid  recollection  of  the  talents  of 
Mr.  Bushe.  He  had  often  heard 
him  winning  verdicts,  and  Mr.  Peel 
was  much  amused  bv  his  remarks. 
He  inquired  of  the  bucolio  dealer, 
"  what  was  Mr.  Bushe'sybr^tf." 

This  was  a  difficult  word,  so  Mr. 
Peel  had  to  alter  it.  He  inquired 
^^what  Mr.  Bushe  was  most  re- 
nowned for  at  the  Bar." 

This  was  a  little  more  intelligible. 

*'  You  mane  what  he's  famous  for?" 
'  "  Exactly." 

*'Well,  then,  he's  famous  for 
one  thing  beyond  all  the  other 
counsellors,  and  that's  the  jury." 

''Indeed,  how  does  he  succeed 
with  them  ?  " 

*'  I'll  tell  you,  air.  He  just  blar- 
neys them.  First,  he  butthers  them 
up,  and  then  heslithers  them  down." 

I  question  whether  the  terms  of 
explanation  were  not  as  uuintelli* 
gible  to  the  Euglish  Chief  Secre- 
tary as  the  term  forte  to  the  .Mun- 
ster farmer. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Munster 
Circuit,  whom  I  shall  mention  later 
on,  Harry  Cooper,  was  addressing 
the  Court  of  Queens  Bench  one 
day,  when  he  suddenly  paused  in 
his  argument«j 
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"  Fray  proceed,  Mr.  Cooper/'  said 
Chief  Justice  Bushe. 

"I  <»n't,  iny  lord,"  spluttered 
Hanjy  in  bis  singularly  rapid  utter- 
ance. *^I  can't  go  on  as  long  as 
Judge  Crampton  is  shaking  his  head 
at  me." 

•*  I  really  was  not  aware  of  it," 
oud  Judge  Crampton,  apologeti- 
cally. 

**  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware,  Mr. 
Cooper,"  remarked  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, "  that  my  brother  Crampton  is 
a  descendant  of  Lord  Burleigh.*'* 

**  I  was  not  aware  of  it,  my  lord," 
gulped  out  Harry,  and,  turning 
round  to  me,  who  sat  close  behind, 
he  whispered,  "And  be  (meaning 
the  judge)  is  as  great  an  actor  as 
ever  Lord  Burleigh  was." 

^propoi  of  Judge  Crampton, 
whose  nabits  of  total  abstinence 
were  not  fully  shared  by  his  social 
Chief,  1  may  here  record  a  Teritable 
legal  hon  mot,  which  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  excel.  Baron  Greene  asked 
the  Chief  "  what  Judge  Crampton 
waa  doing  in  Germany." 

"Merely,"  replied  the  Chief, 
with  a  merry  twinkle  of  his  bright 
eyes,  "  making  a  traverse  absque 
hoeik).y 

As  it  is  not  my  province  to  refer 
to  this  great  judge  more,  save  as  in 
connection  with  the  Munster  Cir- 
cuit, I  must  only  further  mention 
that  he  went  the  Munster  Spring 
Circuit  in  1815  as  associate  to 
Judge  Moore  ;  again  the  Spring 
Circuit  of  1817  as  companion  to 
Judge  Mayne;  the  Spring  Circuit 
of  1818  with  Judge  Moore;  the 
Summer  Circuit  of  1820  with  Ser- 
jeant Joy ;  and  the  Spring  Circuit 
of  1821  with  Baron  Pennefather. 

The  Solicitor- General  was  raised 
to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the 
Sing's  Bench,  on  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Downea  in  1822.    He  never 


went  the  Munster  Circuit  after 
becoming  Chief  Justice.  Bound  to 
Kilkenny  by  ties  of  affection  and 
property,  he  did  not  care  to  wander 
far  from  his  ancestral  home,  and 
passed  most  of  his  vacations  at  Ki)- 
murry.  He  continued  to  preside 
over  the  Queen's  Bench  for  many 
years,  and,  on  his  retirement,  was 
succeeded  by  the  Bight  Hon. 
Erancis  Biackburne.  Chief  Justice 
Bushe  died  in  1843,  sincerely  and 
deservedly  lamented. 

In  the  Spring  Circuit  of  1807 
the  judges  of  assize  for  the  Mun- 
ster Circuit  were  Baron  William 
Cusack  Smith  and  the  Hon.  Judge 
IFletcher.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
meet  with  two  men  more  dissimilar 
in  many  respects.  While  Baron 
William  Smith  was  courteous  and 
genial  in  his  manner,  Judge  Flet- 
cher was  remarkable  for  a  brusque 
demeanour,  nearly  approaching  to 
rudeness.  A  brief  notice  of  these 
two  judges,  who  have  long  passed 
away,  may  be  desirable. 

Sir  William  Cusack  Smith,  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  was  born  on  the 
23rd  of  January,  1768.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  a  judge  and  father 
of  a  judge ;  his  father.  Sir  Michael 
Smith,  having  been  first  a  baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  from  1793  to  1801, 
when  he  was  appointed  Master  of 
the  Bolls,  where  he  sat  until  1806, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  great 
ornament  of  the  Munster  Circuit, 
the  Bight  Hon.  John  Fhilpot 
Curran.  Sir  William  Smith  waa 
called  to  the  Irish  Bar  about  the 
year  1790,  and  in  1795  received 
the  silk  gown  of  King's  CounseL 
He  then  entered. the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  and  continued  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  until  the  time  of 
the  Union.  In  that  year,  1800,  Mr. 
William  Smith  was  appointed  Soli- 
citor-General, and  it  appears  that 


*  Tbe  Judg»*8  nAme,  Philip  Cecil  Crampton,   probably  suggested  this  remark.     Lord 
fivrie^'s  noH  was  considered  rery  significant.  ^^^   ._ 

f  A  lecbnical  mode  of  pleading. 
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the  law  officers  in  those  days  went 
circuit  as  judges;  for  in  1801 
a  very  singular  occurrence  took 
place — father  and  son  both  going 
circuit  as  judges — Baron  Smith  and 
his  son,  the  Solicitor-General.^  On 
the  27th  December,  1801,  the  Soli- 
citor-General became  a  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  on  the  resignation 
of  Baron  Metge.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  Sir  Michael  Smith,  in 
1808,  the  baron  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  baronet,  and  assumed  by 
sign  manual,  upon  the  decease  of 
hiH  mother,  the  name  and  arms  of 
Cus>ack.  He  married  Hester,  eldest 
dau^iter  of  Thomas  Berry,  Esq., 
of  Eglish  Castle  in  the  King'd 
County.f  Sir  William  Smith  was 
a  very  accomplished  man,  fond  of 
society  and  of  sitting  up  late,  which 
often  made  him  \ery  late  in  court. 
His  charges  have  been  collected  and 
published.  One  extract  must  suffice 
to  give  a  specimen  of  his  style. 
Alluding  to  the  cordiality  of  .^eeling 
among  country  gentlemen  produced 
and  cemented  by  partaking  of  the 
same  field  sports,  when  charging 
the  grand  jury  at  the  Carlow  sum- 
mer assizes  in  1838,  Sir  William 
said :  *'  I  would  celebrate  the  fox- 
cover,  the  race-course,  the  preserve, 
as  so  many  Bunnymedes  if  we 
could  sign  there  the  great  charter  of 
national  conciliation.  1  would  cheer 
the  steeplechase,  or  the  horse  race, 
if  concord  was  the  latent  goal,  and 
on  the  flag  of  the  winning  post  was 
inscribed  Harmony  and  National 
*  Conciliation." 

Judge  Fletcher  was  originally 
destined  for  the  medical  profession, 
of  which  his  father  was  an  eminent 
practitioner.  He  was  called  to  the 
Irish  Bar  in  1778,  and  had  been  such 


a  diligent  student,  that  few  lawyers 
of  many  years*  standing  equalled 
him    in    profound    legal  learning. 
Yet  his  great  knowledge  remained 
for  some  years  unsought,  and  he 
experienced    that    hope    deferred 
making  the  heart  sick,  arising  from 
roaming  the   hall  term  after  term 
without  briefs,  or  going  from  one 
assize  town  to  another  on  circuit 
without    practice.      As    I    always 
thought  that  much  of  Dr.  Johusoa's 
Burliness  was  owing  to  the  terrible 
privations  he  endured  in  his  battle 
for  fame,  so  it  is  very  probable 
Judge  Fletcher*d  mind   grew  irri- 
table, his  temper  soured,  and  his 
manner  rude,  in  consequence  of  the 
want   of    encouragement   afforded 
him  in  these  early  days.     Sir  Jonah 
Barrington  says,  •*  He  was  a  clever 
man,  an  excellent  lawyer,  but  with 
a  surly  temper  combined  with  a 
kind   heart  and   an    honest,  free- 
spirited  principle,  which  never  for- 
sook him  either  in  private  life  or  as 
a  public  functionary."  X 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  profession 
in  which  business  comes — when  it 
does  come — more  rapidly  than  the 
Bar.  Lord  Mansfield  declared,  in 
his  case  there  was  no  gradation 
between  nothing  at  all  aud  £'lflOO 
a  year.  I  remember  the  present 
universally-respected  Baron  Fitz- 
gerald without  any  court  practice, 
and  at  a  bound  sharing  the  leading 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
with — and  the  worthy  opponent  of 
— Mr.  Christian.  So  a  distinguished 
argument  in  the  Court  of  King*s 
Bench  in  1782,  when  the  advocate 
overpowered  a  corrupt  Bench  re- 
solved to  crush  him,  stamped  upon 
Mr.  Fletcher  the  mark  of  profes- 
sional as  well  as  public  approba- 


♦  "  Burke*!  Peerage." 

f  The  leoond  ion  of  thig  marriage  was  the  late  Muter  of  the  Rolls,  the  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  Berry  Cnaack  Smith  ;  he  was  a  great  lawyer  and  an  ezoelloit  but  aomewhai 
irritable  judge.  Prom  the  number  of  initial  letters  to  hii  name,  T.  B.  C.  Smith,  he  was 
frequently  called  '*  Alphabet  Smith,"  and,  evincing  aome  deficiency  in  Utenttare,  Archbishop 
Whately  said  '*  he  waa  a  man  of  more  letters  than  learning.*' 

X  Feraonal  Sketches  by  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  toI.  i. 
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tioDy  and  theDceforth   his  fortune 
was  asBured.    The  Irish  House  of 
Commons  opened  its  portals  to  the 
champion  of  popuhir  rights,  and 
daring    Lord    Eitzwilliam's  short- 
Uyed  administration  of  the  Yiceroj- 
altj  of  Ireknd  in  1795,  Mr.  Fletcher 
was  nominated   a  Xing*s  Counsel. 
Though  a  consistent  anti-Unionist, 
his  political  exertions  were  no  bar 
to  his  promotion.     In  1806  he  was 
added  to  the  Common  Pleas  judges, 
then  comprising  Chief  Justice  Lord 
Norburj,  with    Judges    Eox    and 
Johnson.     Shiel,  in  his  "  Legal  and 
Political  Sketches,"  gives  an  amus- 
ing  description  of  Lord  Norburj 
and  his  yoke- fellows,  and  as  they 
occasionally    went     the     Munster 
Circuit,  I  may  introduce  the  extract 
here.     ''  Judge  Fletcher's  charac- 
teristic   was    moroseness*    rather 
than  irritability;    but  he  had  an 
honest  vehemence  and  impetuosity 
about    him    which,  whenever    his 
sense  of  propriety  was  vioUted,  lie 
could  not  restrain.      When   Lord 
Norbury  was  giving  judgment  (if 
the  ollapodrida  which  he  served  up 
for  the  general  entertainment  can 
be  so  called),  the  spectacle  derived 
from    the    aspect  of  his    brother 
judges  furnished  a  vast  accession  of 
amusement.     Judge   Fletcher,  in- 
dignant at  all  the  absurdity  which 
was  thrown  up  by  Lord  Norbury, 
and  which  bespattered  the  Bench, 
b^an  expressing  his  disgust  by  the 
character  of  bilious  severity  which 
spread    over    his  countenance,   of 
which  the  main  characteristic  was 
a  fierce  sourness  and   a  scornful 
discontent.    Judge  Johnson,  on  the 
other  hand,  endeavoured  to  conceal 
his  anger,  and  placing  his  elbows 
on  the  bench,  and  thrusting  his 
clenched  hands  upon  his  mouth,tried 
to  stifle  the  indignation  with  which, 
however,  it  was  obvious  he   was 
swelling.    After  a  while  a  growl 


was  heard  from  Judge  Fletcher, 
while  Judge  Johnson  responded 
with  a  eroan.  But  undeterred  by 
any  such  gentle  admonition,  their 
incomparable  brother,  with  despe- 
rate intrepidity,  held  on  his  way. 
Judge  Fletcher  had  a  habit,  when 
excessively  displeased,  of  rocking 
himself  in  his  seat ;  and  as  he  was 
of  coDsiderable  bulk,  his  swinging, 
which  was  known  to  be  an  intima- 
tion of  his  augmenting  anger,  was 
familiar  to  the  Bar.  As  Lord  Nor- 
bury advanced,  the  oscillations, 
accompanied  with  a  deeper  growl- 
ing, described  the  greater  segment 
of  a  circle,  and  shook  the  whole 
bench ;  while  Judge  Johnson,  with 
his  shaggy  brows  bent  and  con- 
tracted over  his  face,  and  with  his 
eyes  flashing  with  passion,  used, 
with  an  occasional  exclamation  of 
mingled  indignation  and  disgust,  to 
turn  himself  violently  round.  Still 
on  Lord  Norbury  went,  until,  at 
length,  Judge  Fletcher,  in  his  pen- 
dulous vibrations,  came  with  him 
into  actual  collision  on  one  side, 
and  Judge  Johnson,  by  his  averted 
shrug,  hit  him  upon  the  shoulder 
on  the  other,  when,  awakened  by 
the  simultaneous  shock,  his  lord- 
ship gave  a  start,  and  looking  round 
the  Bar,  who  were  roaring  with 
laughter  at  the  whole  proceedings, 
gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  succes- 
sion of  puffs." 

Both  Baron  Smith  and  Judge 
Fletcher  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  sad  state  of  Ireland  at  this 
period  (1S07),  and  frequently,  in 
addressing  the  jurors,  especially 
grand  jurors,  sought  to  impress 
upon  them  the  great  powers  for 
doing  good  which  resident  landlords 
possess.  These  j  udges  were  uncom- 
monly severe  upon  all  who,  takinfi^ 
advantage  of  their  position  of  grand 
jurors,  were  parties  to  what  was 
then  known  as  grand  jury  jobs,  and 


*  "  Mtfter  Dwyer  told  me  ike  Jadge  hsd  a  conniry-hoiiM  called  Montiote,  vhich  the  iviti 
el  Dabtin,  la  aUiiiion  to  hii  temper,  alwayi  called  iforoic" 
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woe  betide  any  magistrate  or  land- 
lord who  came  within  the  lash  of 
either  judge,  after  seeking  to  wrong 
or  oppress  his  inferior !  No  rank,  no 
station  sheltered  the  offender  from 
condemnation  and  punishment. 

The  counties  forming  the  Mun- 
ster Circuit  were  in  a  very  disturbed 
state  in  the  year  1808,  which  caused 
the  Irish  Government  much  anxiety. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (afterwards 
Duke  of  Wellington)  was  then  at 
Cork,  organizing  a  force  for  the 
Peninsula.  He  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  commanding  officer  at  Lime- 
rick, so  full  of  excellent  practical 
suggestions,  and  displaying  such 
wonderful  sagacity  and  knowledge 
of  the  Munster  Circuit,  and  those 
best  qualified  to  give  advice  on 
emergencies,  that  I  think  it  merits 
a  place  in  our  history.  It  .  is 
directed  to  ''Brigadier- General  Lee 
at  Limerick.*' 

"  Cork,  7th  July.  1808. 

"  My  dear  Sir,— 
'•  According  to  the  desire  which 
you  expressed  in  the  conversation 
I  had  with  you  at  Lord  Harring- 
ton's, I  proceed  to  give  you  my 
opinion  on  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  command  which  you 
are  about  to  exercise  in  the  county 
of  Limerick.  In  the  first  place,  I 
must  point  out  to  you  that  the 
situation  of  a  general  officer  com- 
manding in  a  district  in  Ireland 
is  very  much  of  the  nature  of  a 
deputy.governor  of  a  county  or  a 
province.  He  becomes  necessarily 
charged  with  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  of  the  district  placed 
under  his  command ;  and  the  Go- 
vernment must  confide  in  his  re- 
ports and  opinions  for  the  adoption 
of  many  measures  relating  solely 
to  the  civil  administration  of  the 
country.  From  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  obvious  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  general  pfficer 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  local  circumstances  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  with  the  characters  of  the 


different  individuals  residing  within 
it,  in  order  that  he  may  decide  for 
himself  according  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment  and  information,  and 
that    he    may  not  be   misled  by 
others.      This    duty  will   be   the 
more  obvious  by  a  consideration  of 
certain  circumstances  which  exist 
in  many  parts  of  Ireland.    It  fre- 
quently happens  that  disturbances 
exist  only  in  a  small  degree,  and 
probably   only  partially,  and  that 
the  civil  power  is  fully  adequate 
to  get  the  better  of  them.    At  the 
same  time,  the  desire  to  let  a  build- 
ing to  Government  for  a  barrack— 
the  anxiety  to  have  troops  in  the 
county,  either  on  account  of  the 
increased  consumption  of  the  neces- 
saries  of  life,   or  because  of  the 
increased  security  which  they  would 
give  to  the  particular  part  of  the 
country — ^and  cause  a  general  rise 
in    the   value  and    rent   of  land 
which    probably   at  that   moment 
might  be  out  of  lease ;  or  in  some 
instances  the  desire  to  have  the 
yeomen  called  out  on   permanent 
duty — occasions    a    representation 
that    the    disturbances    are  much 
more  serious  than  the  facts  would 
warrant.      Upon    these    occasions 
letter  after  letter  is  written  to  the 
commanding     officer    and    to  the 
Government ;     the    same    fact   is 
repeated    through    many  different 
channels ;  and  the  result  of  an  in- 
quiry is  generallv,  that  the  outrage 
complained  of  is  by  no  means  of  the 
nature  or  of  the  extent  which  has 
been  stated.    The  obvious  remedy 
for  this  evil,  and  that  which    is 
generally  resorted  to,  is  to  call  for 
information  on  oath  of  the  trans- 
actions which  are  complained  of. 
But  this  remedy  is  not  certain,  for 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  in* 
formations  on  oath  are  equally  false 
with    the   original  representation. 
The  general  officer  then  has  no  re- 
medy, excepting  by  his  acquaintance 
and  communication  with  the  magis- 
trates and  gentlemen  of  the  ooonty. 
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to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  characters, 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  all 
the  drcumstances  which  occur.  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  people 
who  commit  outrages  and  disturb- 
ances have  reason  to  complain ;  but 
in  mj  opinion  that  is  not  a  subject 
for  the  consideration  of  a  general 
ofiBcer.  He  must  aid  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  peace  of  the  country, 
and  in  support  of  the  law  ;  and  he 
who  breaks  the  law  must  be  con* 
sidered  in  the  wrong,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
vocation ho  may  have  received. 

'*  In  respect  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  county  in  which  you  are  posted, 
I  recommend  you  to  attend  particu- 
larly to  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
O* Grady ;  you  will  find  him  well 
informed  of  the  transactions  of  the 
county  of  Limerick,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  characters,  and 
disposed  to  assist  your  judgment. 
I  also  recommend  to  your  attention 
Mr.  Dickson,  the  late  High  Sheriff 
of  the  county,  and  Colonel  Vereker, 
the  member  for  the  city  of  Lime- 
rick. There  may  be,  and  certainly 
are,  other  gentlemen  in  the  county 
of  Limerick  on  whose  information 
you  may  depend.  But  I  have  re- 
quested Mr.  Traill,  through  whom 
I  send  this  letter,  to  apprise  you 
confidentially  of  the  names  of  those 
whom  you  ought  to  consult. 

"  Believe  me,  &c., 

"Aethub  Wellbslbt.'*  • 

A  considerable  amount  of  litiga- 
tion on  the  Munster  Circuit  has 
arisen  from  the  salmon  weirs  on  the 
Shannon.  These  cases  were  usually 
tried  in  Cork.  William  Eyves,  Esq., 
of  New  Garden,  near  Castle  Con- 
neU,  brought  an  action  against 
Thomas  and  John  Burke,  who 
monopolised  the  Sax  weir,  which 
was  tried  at  the  Cork  Assizes  in 
August,  1809,  and  the  plaintiff 
obtained  a  verdict  for  £200  damages 


and  costs.  A  like  case  was  entered 
in  the  list  of  records  for  the  Sum- 
mer Assizes  of  1810,  but  the  de- 
fendants compromised.  On  the 
21st  August,  1810,  three  largo 
gaps,  the  centre  fourteen  feet 
wide,  were  made  in  the  sal- 
mon weir  on  the  Shannon,  for  the 
advantage  of  the  public,  and  huge 
stones  placed  to  stop  the  fish,  were 
removed.  The  price  of  salmon  does 
not  appear  now  to  be  much  less  in 
Limerick  than  in  London.  In  the 
early  months  Ss.  and  2s.  6d.  per  lb. ; 
at  no  time  below  Is.  8d.  There  are 
vast  quantities  exported,  which 
yield  a  large  return  to  the  fisliery 
owners. 

There  had  been  for  years  a 
struggle  between  the  Independents 
and  the  Corporation  of  Limerick, 
who  denied  their  civic  rights  to  the 
franchise.  The  Independents  ap- 
plied to  the  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  who  granted  them  a  man- 
damus, and  the  suit  was  expected 
to  be  tried  before  Judge  Day  at 
Ennis,  in  August,  1813.  It  was 
postponed  until  the  following  year, 
when,  at  the  Lent  Assizes  on  the 
11th  March,  1814,  it  was  tried 
before  Baron  Sir  William  Cusack 
Smith.  The  Independents  obtained 
a  verdict,  securing  to  them  their 
chartered  rights  to  the  franchise,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  by  birth,  by 
servitude,  and  by  marriage. 

The  Corporation  of  Limerick 
appear  to  have  been  much  engaged 
in  litigation.  I  find  on  20th  June, 
1815,  the  following  items  were 
submitted  by  the  Chamberlain : — 

£    8.    d. 
Ordered— No.  1.    The 

Prosecutors      taxed 

costs  in  the  cause, 

The    King    at    the 

prosecution  of  John 

Tuthil  J,  Esq.,  against 

the   Corporation   of 

Limerick,  per  Boyse 


*  LeBehan'i  *<  History  of  Limeriok,"  pp.  128-4. 
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and  Hr.  Barrington's 

Bill  840  10    1 

Ordered— No.  2.    The 

Prosecutora     taxed 

costs  in  the  cause, 

The    King    at    the 

prosecution  of  James 

SuUiyan  against  the 

Corporation  of  Lime- 
rick, per  same  At- 
torney's Bill         ...     624  10    4 
Ordered— No.  8.    The 

prosecutors      taxed 

costs   in  the  cause, 

The    King    at    the 

prosecution  of  Lord 

Olentworth,  and  the 

Major,  Sheriffi?,  and 

Citizens  of  Limerick, 

per  same  Attorney's 

Bill  ...        ...     581    6    7 

No.  4.  Postage  paid  on 

the  foregoing  costs, 

received  in  a  packet 

from  Mr.  Barring- 
ton*  17    9 

There  has  been  a  vast  amount  of 
litigation  on  the  Munster  Circuit 
respecting  the  tolls  and  customs 
of  Limerick.  An  action  against 
the  Corporation,  to  test  their  right 
to  collect  tolls,  was  tried  in  Cork  in 
1823.  The  case  was  one  of  great 
importance,  for  it  involved  the 
rignt  to  the  chief  part  of  the 
borough  fund,  out  of  which  the 
public  markets  were  supported — 
public  charities  sustained  by  con- 
tributions, watching,  lighting,  lo- 
cal courts,  and  the  improvements 
necessary  for  the  requirements  of 
the  city,  all  were  at  stake.  The 
case  was  well  fought,  and  resulted 
in  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  Cor- 
poration.f  Again,  in  1847,  the  right 
to  tolls  was  questioned.  The  plain- 
tiff was  Mr.  Joseph  Bobinson,  a 
merchant,  who  resisted  the  de- 
mands of  the  tenant  of  the  Corpora- 


tion for  tolls  and  customs  on  water 
carriage. 

The  cause  of  action  was  the 
seizure  of  a  portion  of  a  cargo*  of 
Indian  com,  imported  into  Lime- 
rick from  Kilrush  by  a  trading 
vessel,  and  the  payment  of  the  toils 
demanded  was  refused.  This,  of 
course,  raised  the  question.  The 
Cofporation  defended  their  rights, 
and  relied  upon  these  customs  being 
paid  from  time  immemorial,  as  in 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Cork,  Bristol, 
and  other  ports.  This  action  also 
resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  Lime- 
rick Corporation.  But  the  next 
attack  was  not  so  successfully 
repelled. 

In  1350  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Bailway  Company  dis- 
puted the  right  of  the  Corporation 
to  levy  these  tolls,  and  the  railway 
company  obtained  a  verdict  in 
their  favour,  which  caused  a  serious 
loss  to  the  Corporation  of  Lime- 
rick. J 

During  the  progress  of  this  liti- 
gation many  trials  took  place,  in  the 
progress  of  which  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Irish  Bar,  as  Mr. 
Brewster,  T.  B.  C.  Smith,  Black- 
bume,  &c.,  were  brought  as  special 
counsel. 

At  the  Summer  Assizes  of  Cork 
in  1811  Maurice  Noonan  was  in- 
dicted, for  that  he  feloniously  and 
burglariously  did  break  and  enter 
with  intent  to  steal  from  the  dwell- 
ing-house of  Highfort  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  one  John  Pur- 
cell  in  the  said  dwelling-house, 
then  and  being,  and  that  the  said 
Maurice  Noonan  then  and  there,  in 
the  said  dwelling-house,  in  and 
upon  the  said  John  Purcell,  in  the 
said  dwelling-house,  felonioosiy  did 
make  an  assault  with  intent  to  kill 
and  murder  John  Purcell,  against, 
Ac. 


*  Lenehan's  *'  Histoiy  of  Ilmeriek,*'  p.  437. 
t  Ibid,  608. 
I  I(nd,  508. 
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The  case  was  one  of  considerable 
interest,  and  attracted  much  public 
altentioQ,  and  when  the  following 
facta  were  elicited  on  the  trial,  we 
cease  to  be  surprised  at  this. 

Highfort,  the  house  in  which  the 
bai^lary  was  committed,  lies  iu  a 
secluded  place  between  Gharleville 
and    Kanturk,  in    the   county  of 
Cork.     This  was  the  dwelling   of 
John   Furcell,   Esq.,  a  gentleman 
past  the  middle  life,  in  the  year 
1811.     He  was  a  man  of  somewhat 
peculiar  habits.    Though  much  em- 
ployed as  a  land  agent  and  receiver 
of  rents    over    extensive    landed 
estates   in   his  neighbourhood,   he 
attended  fairs  and  other  places  of 
public  resort,  where  he  was  seen  to 
meet  tlie  tenants,  and  take  from 
them  their  various  rents  without 
ever  nisking  any  entry  as  to  the 
parties  who  paid  him.    He  gave  the 
tenants  memorandums  of  the  sum 
paid,  which  he  placed  in  a  bag,  and 
never    gave    a    stamped   receipt, 
though  he  charged  for  the  stamps 
when  accounting  with  his  principal. 
He  acted  as  agent  for  the  Earl  of 
Egmont,  and  for  landed  proprietors, 
and  others,  and  was  always  most 
sccurate    in    accounting    for    the 
rents.  ^  His  fiimily  consisted  of  him- 
self, his  daughter-in-law,  and  her 
little  child.    His  domestics   were 
two    maids   and    a     servant-man. 
Though  his  house  was  in  a  lonely 
spot  in  the  country,  he  had  no  fears 
of  any  one  seeking  to  injure  him, 
and  considered  himself  highly  popu- 
lar and  perfectly  safe.     He  was 
soon  undeceived  in  this  respect. 

He  had  a  fatiguing  day  collecting 
rents  on  the  11th  March,  1811,  and 
it  was  long  past  dinner  and  tea- 
time,  as  he  rode  home,  hungry  and 
tired.  Some  cold  meat  and  bread 
formed  his  solitary  supper,  which 
was  served  in  his  oedroom,  and  he 
told  the  servant-man  not  to  sit  up, 
M  he  need  not  remove  the  tray  till 
iicxt  morning. 

Mr.  Farceil's  bedroom  was  ad- 


joining the  pat  lour,  on  the  ground 
floor.  A  door  couiiuuiiicated  be- 
tween the  rooms,  but  this  had  been 
nailed  up,  and  Pome  of  the  parlour 
furniture,  chairs  and  table,  placed 
against  it.  There  was  access  to  the 
bedroom  from  a  passage,  which  wati 
preferred  to  going  through  the  par- 
lour to  the  bed-chamber.  Having 
partaken  of  his  supper,  Mr.  Purcell 
undressed  and  retired  to  rest. 
About  one  o'clock  he  was  aroused 
by  a  noise,  as  if  some  one  ap- 
proached the  windows  of  the  adjoin- 
ing parlour.  He  libteued.  The 
winaows  of  the  parlour  were  pushed 
iuand  nevera)  men  climbed  through. 
As  well  as  he  could  judge,  as  each 
man  came  down  with  a  fall  on  the 
carpet,  he  reckoned  that  about  four- 
teen men  had  entered  his  house. 

Mr.  Purcell  re8olvfd  to  ascertain 
what  they  came  for,  and  to  defend 
his  hous-e.     He  arose,  but  wua  di»- 
henrteued  when  he  recollected  all 
liiti  weapons  were  iu  his  little  office, 
out  ot    hid    reach,   aud    the   only 
implement  available  was  the  knife 
he  used  at  supper,  which  lay  on  the 
table. beside  him.    He  found  this 
knife  before  any  attempt  to  enter 
his  bed-chamber  was  made.     When 
thus   armed    he   heard    the    table 
placed  before  the  nailed  door  dragged 
away,  and  the  long  disused  door 
was  pulled    open.     Through    the 
space  the  round,  full,  silvery  moon 
looked  brightly  in  from  the  open 
parlour  windows,  and  while    Mr. 
Purcell  stood,  shrouded  in  darkneM^ 
he  saw  a  number  of  men,  many  of 
them  bearing  iirearms,  with  black- 
ened  faces,  as  if  for  concealment, 
crowding  the  room.     Purcell,  knife 
in  hand    stood  motionlcdr*,  by  the 
side  of  the  open  door,  until  one  of 
the  burglars  entered  his  bedroom. 
Swift  aud  true,  the  blade  of  the 
knife  was  plunged  into  the  intru- 
der's body,  and  the  robber  reeled 
back  amidst  his  comrades,  swearing 
*'he  was  killed."      Another   took 
his  place,  to  receive  a  like  stab,  and 
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he,  too,  fell  back,  crying  out  ''be 
was  done  for."  Then  some  one  who 
seemed  to  act  with  authority,  called 
out  "  Fire,"  and  the  loud  report  of 
a  short  gun,  or  blunderbuss,  was  the 
reply.  Luckily  it  did  no  more 
harm  than  lodging  a  brace  of  balls 
and  a  number  of  slugs  in  the  oppo- 
site wall,  while,  almost  ere  the 
smoke  cleared  away,  the  intrepid 
Mr.  Furcell  struck  the  marksman 
with  his  knife,,  and  sent  him  also 
wounded  to  his  companions.  A 
rush  was  then  made,  which  Mr. 
Furcell  had  not  counted  on.  He 
was  resolved,  however,  not  to  flinch, 
and  struck  a  fourth  robber,  when 
he  received  a  blow  on  the  head,  and 
found  himself  tightly  grappled. 
The  floor,  rendered  slippery  by  the 
blood  so  copiously  shed,  made  foot- 
ing insecure,  so,  in  the  struggle 
Mr.  Furcell  and  his  adversary 
both  fell.  Still  thrusting  with  his 
knife,  the  owner  found  it  did 
not  act  as  effectually  as  formerly, 
and,  on  passing  his  finger  along 
the  blade,  was  dismayed  to  find 
it  was  bent  near  the  point.  As  he 
lay  struggling  with  his  foe  he  tried 
hard  to  straighten  the  blade,  and 
soon  the  hold  of  his  assailant  grew 
relaxed ;  he  lay  dead.  This  man 
carried  a  sword,  which  Mr.  Furcell 
gladly  seized  as  a  substitute  for  the 
now  useless  knife.  The  gan^,  find- 
ing BO  many  of  their  party  killed  or 
wounded,  began  to  bear  away  the 
bodies  on  chairs,  through  the  par- 
lour windows ;  the  darkness  in 
the  bedroom  prevented  their  see- 
ing they  were  only  opposed  by 
one  man.  When  all  were  gone 
Mr.  Furcell  aroused  his  servant- 
man,  who  lay  in  his  bed,  and 
never  came  to  assist  his  master 
in  this  terrible  conflict.  The  man 
was  loudly  reproached  for  his  das- 
tardly conduct.  The  daughter-in- 
law  and  child  were  placed  in  safety 
for  the  remainder  of  the  night,  but 
the  attack  was  not  renewed. 

Next  morning  Highfort  could  not 


be  accounted  lonely.     The  news 
of  the  attack  and  gallant  defeace 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  men  of  all 
ranks,  creeds,  and  classes  came  to 
offer  their  expressions  of  abhorrence 
at  the  attack,  and  of  admiration  at 
the  courage,  bravery,  and  skill  with 
which  Mr.  Furcell  had  acted.    In- 
stant   search    was    made   for  the 
perpetrators.  Mr.  Furcell  was  sure 
he  recognized  one  named  Maurice 
Noonan,  who  lived  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. He  went  himself  to  Noonan's 
house;  beneath  Noonan's  bed  was 
the  gun  fired  the  night  before.  Mr. 
Furcell  identified  it,  a  short  gua 
with  the  butt  broken  off,  and  the 
barrel  secured  by  a  cord.    This,  of 
course,  caused  Noonan's  arrest,  and 
he  admitted,  "  Mr.  Furcell  had  like 
to  do  for  him."    It  transpired  the 
party  consisted  of  nine  men,  all 
armed.     Two  were  killed  in  the 
afiray,  and  three  severely  wounded. 
Some   became  panic-struck  during 
the  conflict  and  fled,  as  they  believed 
a  strong  force  defended  the  house. 

Noonan  was  tried  at  the  Cork 
assizes,  found  guilty,  and  hanged 
on  the  9th  September  at  Gkillows 
Oreen,  Cork.  He  acknowledged 
his  guilt,  but  declared  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  the  attack, 
he  had  no  idea  of  taking  part  in  it, 
but  being  sent  for  by  another  of  the 
gang  he  joined  them  in  it.  He  never 
was  engaged  in  any  other  attack. 

When  the  Irish  Government  was 
apprised  of  the  gallantry  of  Mr. 
Furcell,  of  Highfort,  from  a  laudable 
desire  to  manifest  a  sense  of  his 
courage,  he  was  offered  and  accepted 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  He 
was  called  in  the  country  *'The 
blood-red  kni^^ht,"  by  some  ''The 
knight  of  the  knife." 

A  daring  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted in  his  vicinity,  and  he  took 
an  energetic  share  in  bringing  the 
murderer  to  justice.  The  mode  he 
adopted  to  identify  the  guilty 
person  was  creditable  to  his  acute- 
ness.     Going  to  the  house  of  the 
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flnipected  criminal,  Sir  John  Parcell 
ttked  ''if  he  could  see  him.*' 

"  Oh,  no ;  he's  very  sick,"  was 
the  replj. 

"I  must  see  him,"  insisted  Sir 
John. 

He  was  then  introduced  into  the 
cabin,  and  in  bed  was  the  man, 
^  taken,"  be  alleged. ''  with  a  bad 
cobc." 

^'Let  me  see  your  shoes."  was 
Sir  John's  next  request 

'*  Och  an'  troth,  they're  gone  to 
be  mended,"  was  the  reply. 

"  What  are  these  under  the  bed  P  " 
asked  the  inauisitive  knight,  seizing 
a  pair  of  soiled  brogues,  the  shoes 
he  wanted. 

Bearing  away  the  shoes,  he  left 
the  sick  man  well  watched  by  a 
couple  of  policemen,  while  he  re- 
paired to  toe  scene  of  the  murder. 
It  was  winter,  and  congealed  snow 
cohered  the  ground.  Sir  John 
foond  many  foot-prints,  but  enough 
to  connect  the  sick  man  with  the 
deed  of  blood,  a  nail  was  deficient 
in  the  heel  of  one  of  the  shoes,  and 
the  tracks  in  the  congealed  snow 
showed  a  lika  want.  This  led  to 
farther  evidence,  until  the  guilt  of 
the  pretended  invalid  was  satisfac- 
torily established  to  the  jury  who 
couricted,  and  the  judge  who  pro- 
nounced upon  him  sentence  of 
death. 

Most  probably  these  deeds  made 
Sir  John  Furceli  an  object  of  dis- 
like to  the  peasantry.  While  at  a 
country  £ur  he  received  intimation 
*'  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and 
he  had  better  get  home  with  all 
•peed."  Satisfied  of  the  hond-Jides 
of  this  intelligence,  he  put  spurs  to 
his  horse,  and  soon  a  hot  pursuit 
told  him  the  warning  was  not  made 
too  soon.  Being  well  mounted,  he 
escaped  to  a  &rai-house,  where  he 
•onght  and  found  shelter. 

On  another  occasion,  when  riding 
with  a  gentleman  named  Seward, 
near  Mallow,  both  were  hemmed 
in  by  a  large  party   of  Bockites. 


These  men  bade  Mr.  Seward  ''not 
be  in  dread,  for  'twas  Sir  John  they 
wanted."  They  forced  him  to  alight 
from  the  horse  he  rode,  and  while 
considering  what  they  conld  do  to 
him,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice  to  his 
friend  Seward,  "Tour  horse  is 
better  than  mine;  lend  me  yours, 
and  I'll  make  a  rush  for  it." 

*'Do,  in  God's  name!"  said  Mr. 
Seward,  jumping  from  the  saddle. 

He  was  no  sooner  out  of  it  than 
Sir  John  was  in,  and,  despite  his 
fourscore  years,  leaped  the  next 
fence  like  a  centaur.  The  Bockites 
ran  here  and  there,  but  he  was  soon 
lost  to  them,  and  they  wreaked 
their  vengeance  on  Mr.  Seward  in 
making  him  ride  to  his  house,  sans 
culottes  sitting  on  a  furze  bush  tied 
on  the  saddle. 

CHAPTEE  XIII. 

At  the  Summer  Assizes  of  1816  the 
case  of  Bruce  o.  Grady,  for  libel, 
was  tried  in  Limerick,  before  Mr. 
Serjeant  Johnson.  Never  in  the 
legal  annals  of  any  country  was  a 
more  powerful  satire  penned  than 
the  poem  for  which  this  action 
was  brought.  The  plaintiff,  George 
Evans  Bruce,  was  a  man  of  very 
considerable  political  influence.  He 
amassed  a  very  large  fortune,  and 
settled  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 
He  purchased  in  1789  the  estate  of 
Hermitage,  containing  about  200 
acres,  from  Mr.  Waller,  of  Castle- 
town, for  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
pounds,  and  laid  out  at  least  ten 
thousand  more  in  building  a  fino 
house,  planting,  and  improving  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  place.  He 
was  of  considerable  use  to  Lord 
Clare  as  a  political  ally,  and  his  lord- 
ship, when  Chancellor,  appointed 
him  to  the  Commission  of  the  Peace 
for  the  county  of  Limerick ;  but,  it 
is  said,  Mr.  Bruce  was  then  so  un- 
popular the  other  magistrates  would 
not  act  with  him.  Bruce,  however, 
seems  to  have  conquered  this  preju- 
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dice,  and  in  the  vear  1800  served 
the    distinguished   office  of   High 
Sheriff  of    the  county.    He  dis- 
posed of  his  beautiful  seat,  Hermi- 
tage, in  1802,  to  liord  Massj  for 
the  sum  of  £20,000.    Mr.  Bruce 
founded   the   Limerick  Club,  and 
became  a  banker  in  Limerick.    His 
bank  was  No.  6,  Butland-street,  the 
present  auction  tnart.  It  was  stated 
— perhaps  untruly — that  the  monej 
with  which  Mr.  Bruce  carried  on  his 
dealings  as  a  banker  in  Limerick 
had  been  gained   by  gambling  in 
London  and  Paris,  and  amounted  to 
£90,000.    It  was  also  related  that, 
while  playing  guinze  with  the  cele- 
brated statesman  Eoz,  the    latter, 
suspecting  foul  play,  snatching  a 
fork  from  the  supper  table  in  the 
gambling  saloon,  curove  it  with  all 
his  force  into  the  hand  of  his  sus- 
pected companion,  exclaiming, "  For 
five  thousand  guineas  the  five  of 
clubs  is  under  that  hand !  "     On 
investigation  this  statement  proved 
true;  but  the  truth  of  the  whole 
story   is  rendered    apocryphal   by 
there  being  no  sign  of  any  such 
wound  on    the    alleged  blackleg'd 
hand.    It  was,  however,  stated  Fox 
did  not  think  all  was  fair  play  with 
the  Limerick  banker. 

The  defendant,  Thomas  Grady, 
Esq.,  of  Belmont,  was,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  a  barrister,  a  member 
of  the  Munster  Circuit,  an  assistant 
barrister,  and  possessed  of  a  landed 
estate,  with  a  suitable  mansion 
called  Belmont.  That  he  was  a 
gentleman  holding  considerable  sta- 
tion in  the  county  of  Limerick  may 
be  inferred  from  his  having  filled 
the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  that 
important  county  in  the  year  1805. 
He  was — unfortunately  for  himself, 
but  still  more  so  for  those  he  re- 
garded as  enemies — possessed  of 
the  eacoeCkes  terihendif  and  as  the 
literature  of  those  times  was  not 
as  moral  as  our  own,  his  poems 
abound  with  indecent  passages. 
He  wrote  the  *<  Flesh-Brush "  for 


Lady  Clare ;  the  **  West  Briton,** 
to  support  the  Legislative  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; 
he  likewise  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
measure  at  the  meeting  of  the  Irish 
Bar  already  mentioned.    A  poem 
entitled  "Peace"  was  written  by 
him ;  another  called  ^  Sir  Fhelim 
O'ShauKhnessy."    "  The  Barrister  "^ 
and  **  The  Twopenny  Post  Boy  ** 
are  ascribed  to  him ;  but  the  poem 
which  caused  the  greatest   noise^ 
and  gave  the  author  most  trouble 
and  cost,  was  his  satire  called  "  The 
Nosegay.'*    He  moved  in  the  best 
society  in  Limerick,  and  was  said  to 
be  a  tuft-hunter.    He  told  the  foU 
lowing  story  of  Dr.  Bernard,  Bishop 
of    Limerick    in  1799:— ;*  I    will 
never  forget    the   impression   thi» 
accomplished  bishop  made  upon  me 
the  first  time  I  ever  sat  in  his  com- 
pany. It  was  at  Lord  Gt>rt*8.  After 
dinner   the    conversation    took    a 
stupid  turn  upon  our  taxes,  and 
particularly  upon  the  window-tar, 
then  lately  laid  on  this  country;, 
and  I  threw  in  some  stupid  ob- 
servations reprobating  the  tax,  and 
lamenting  the  miserable  fine  of  £(> 
a-year  I  had  to  pay  for  my  house  in 
Dublin.    *  Sir,'  says  he, '  you  have 
no  taxes ;  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  taxee 
in  this  country.    Sir,  I  had  a  house 
once  in  X^ndon  that  lay  in  an  angle 
of  two  great  streets.    By  conse- 
quence it  had  two  fronts,  each  very 
extensive,  and  with  more  than  the 
ordinary  proportion  of  windows  to 
each  front ;  and,  sir,  I  had  to  pay 
for  the  window-tax  of  that  house  (I 
think  he  said)  £80.'    This  struck 
me    with    hortor^^proaimus  ardii. 
I  had  a  prophetic  anticipation  of 
what  has  since  happened,  and  in  the 
state  of  despair  arising  from  the 
coup  d'aiU  I  burst  into  the  vulgar 
and  indecent   ejaculation  of  *  Oh» 
blood  and   'ouiids.'    I  saw  in  an 
instant  the   lawn  sleeves  present 
themselves     to      my    conrounded 
imagination.    I  was  sensible  of  the 
vulgarity  and  grossness  I  had  com- 
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mittedy  and  I  humblj  asked  his 
pardoo.  He  saw  I  was  degraded 
and  humbled  in  mj  own  feeliogs, 
and  fixing  hia  ejea  upon  me,  which 
sparkled  when  he  was  going  to  be 
plajfuly  and  gave  notice  of  the 
coming  flash,  *  Well  you  may  aay 
***  blood  and  'ounda,''  sir.  It  was 
enouffh  to  make  any  honeat  man 
«ay  **  olood  and  'ounds,''  sir.  I  can 
leil  you,  sir,  it  has  made  a  bishop 
aay  ^  blood  and  'ounds,"  sir.'  The 
whole  table  was  convulsed,  and  I 
was  redeemed  by  the  wit,  the  plea- 
santry, and  good  nature  of  this  ad- 
mirable man."* 

It  ia  believed  some  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  the  banker  to  accom- 
modate Mr.  Grady  with  mouey 
caused  the  publication  of  '*The 
Nosegay.'*  Whatever  the  cause, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
pungent  and  terrible  invective.  It 
represents  Bruce  brought  to  the 
bfl^  of  Justice  and  accused  of  a 
catalogue  of  crimes.  I  must  content 
myself  with  a  few  extracts,  as  there 
is  much  not  fit  for  publication.  The 
aatire  commencea  with  a  description 
of  the  plaintiff  brought  before  the 
oourt:^ 

"'Come—for  tardy  Justice  takes  her, 

seat. 
Convicted  usurer,  convicted  cheat : 
In  every  mischief  aider  or  abettor ; 
.Self-vaunted   infidel     and   tampeiiog 

tzaitor; 
In  daring   prime,  in   principles  un- 

badcMd; 
Belnctant  subject,  voluntary  cuckold. 
See  round  the    court  of  youths  de- 

iMucbed  a  group 
"Who  supped  thy  poison  while  they 

su^Bd  Uiy  soup. 
Who  hannt  thy  dinners,  emulous  to 

share 
Thy  half-digested  extracts  from  Vol- 
taire, 
"Whose  finer  taste  thy  sense  could  never 

hit, 
Which  caught  tii'  impiety,  but  not  the 

wit; — 


Dinners,  where  misohiefs  never  at  a 

stand — 
Atheist  and  sharper  joining  hand  in 

hand, 
Blest  firm   combioiug  to  engulf  the 

whole, 
To  sink  the  property  and  damn  the 

soul.*' 

Having  chsrged  the  plaintiff  with 
every  species  of  usury,  the  de- 
fendant says : — 

**  See  on  one  side  some  vision-ruined 

boys, 
Whose  lands  you  mortgaged  to  sustain 

their  joys. 
Who  pay  tor  nights  in  these  sad  vigils 

spent, 
A  mild  retribution  of  cent  per  cent." 


The  account  of  the  transaction 
with  Fox  is  thus  introduced : — 

**  But  see  aloft,  and  near  the  sheriffs 

box. 
The    black-brow'd    spectre    of    poor 

Charles  Fox. 
See,  with  one  hand  his  angry  eyes  he 

inibs, 
And  in  the  other  holds — ^a  five  of  clubs. 
Some  fools  assert  plurality  of  wives, 
Thy  doctrine  was  plurality  of  fives, 
And  by  this  doctrine,  heterodox  and 

rank. 
You  built  a  palace  and  you  stocked  a 

bank. 
But  sold  the  palace,  when  no  neigh- 
bour came, 
Mark'd,  while  you  lived  there,  mansion 

of  ill-£Eune.*' 

The  satire  then  describes  some 
female  relationship  of  Mr.  Bruce, 
which  showed  the  reason  why  re- 
spectable ladies  declined  to  visit  at 
this  mansion.  Having  discharged 
idl  the  gall  and  venom  of  an  im- 
placable nature  on  the  head  of  his 
victim,  the  satire  concludes, — 

"Yet  in  the  dark  and  dreadful  mid- 
night hour, 
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Oh  God!  tills  caitiff  owns  thysoveiwign 

power ; 
Ithappon'd  once,  by   some  unlucky 

doom, 
I   lay   (not   slept)  in   his   adjoining 

room; 
'Twaa  then  I  witnessed   of  his  soul 

the  pangs. 
The  stripes  of  conscience,  and  of  guilt 

the  fangs ; 

Scared  by  fierce  visions  from  his  fey'rish 

rest. 

He  saw  ten  thousand  daggers  at  his 

breast 
'Murder!   ye  villains!   murder!'   he 

exclaimed ; 
And   of  his  many  victims,  some  he 

named  ; 

Now   seem'd   the   pistol's  muzzle  to 
evade, 

And  parried  now  the  visionary  blade ; 
Now  roared  and  bellow'd  like  one  mad 

or  drunk, 
And  now  in  abject  supplication  sunk ; 
Now  the  most  hellish  imprecation  ut- 

ter'd; 

Now*  half-suppressed,  the  Litany  he 
mutter'd. 

And  now,  confounding  blessed  spirits 
with  evil, 

Invoked  at  once  our  Saviour  and  the 
devil. 

Thus  passed  a  night,  which  fear  and 

fury  share, 
A   sad   melange   of    blasphemy    and 

pray'r ; 

And  while  his  groans  and  superstitions 

rattle 
I  thought  of  Richard  on  the  eve  of 

battle." 

•*•♦♦♦ 

The  following  lines  show  a  better 
spirit,  but  warped  by  his  enmity 
against  Mr.  Bruce : — 

<<  Oh !  Heavenly  Father,  meiciful  and 

kind, 
Subdue  my  passions,  grant  me  peace  of 

mind! 
Peace  with  good  men  on  earth  to  me 

be  given. 
And   glory   be   to    Thee,  on  high  in 

Heav'n, 
And  if  this  world  one  atheist   sl^sll 

disclose. 
The  sacred  balm  of  mercy  interpose ; 
Place   him   by  night  where  he  may 

fairly  hear 


The  ravings  of  this  wretch's  guilt  and 

fear; 
Atheist  no  more — ^reform'd  hell  bend 

the  knee 
To  truth  and  grace,  to  msjesty  and 

Thee.'* 

Of  coarse,  no  man  could  real^ 
under  the  lash  of  such  a  libel  with- 
out bringing  an  action  against  the 
author.  There  was  not  much  diffi- 
culty iu  discovering  who  the  author 
of  "  The  Nosegay  *•  was,  and  pro- 
ceedings were  promptly  taken.  A 
declaration  was  filed,  issue  joined^ 
and  the  case  appeared  in  the  list  of 
records  for  the  Limerick  Summer 
Assizes  of  1816.  A  very  able  Bar, 
composed  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Munster  Circuit,  appeared  on  both 
sides.  The  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiff ^  were  Mr.  Goold,  affcerwsrda 
Serjeant  and  Master  in  Chancery; 
Mr.  Pennefather,  afterwards  a 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer ;  and 
Mr.  Jackson,  aflberwards  a  Judge 
of* the  Common  Pleas.  For  the 
defendant  were  Mr.  Burton,  Daniel 
O'Connell,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Meade 
Hobson,  Mr.  Furlong,  Mr.  Smyth, 
and  Mr.  O'Began. 

The  jury  was  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing highly  respectable  Limerick 
gentlemen : — 

Hon.  George  Byre  Massy,  fore- 
man ;  Edward  Groker,  Stephen 
Edward  Bice,  The  Knight  of  Glin, 
De  Courcy  O'Grady,  Thomas  Eico, 
Michael  Scanlan,  Edward  Yilliers, 
George  Tuthill,  John  Greene, 
Bobert  Cripps,  and  Alexander 
Bose,  Esqrs. 

The  declaration,  necessarily  a 
long  one,  set  out  such  parts  of  tlie 
libel  as  it  was  proposed  to  prore,. 
and  the  damages  were  laid  at 
£20,000. 

Mr.  Goold  stated  the  case  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  gave  the  formal  proofs 
usual  in  case  of  libel.  The  speeches 
for  the  defendant  by  0*Connell  and 
Burton  were  verj  much  repetitions 
of  the  alleged  libel,  and  a  host  of 
witnesses  to  a  considerable  extent 
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Bustained  the  cose  for  the  defence. 
Among  these  were  Mr.  Bolton 
Waller,  Thomas  Lloyd,  KC,  Mr. 
Webber,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  ByveSi 
aod  Mr.  Yandeleur. 

Mr.  Pennefather  replied  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  then  the  learned  judge 
charged. 

The  jury,  after  some  delay,  found 
for  the  plaintiff.     Damages,  £500. 

These  damages  tbe  defendant 
would  not  pay.  To  avoid  being  im- 
imprisoned  for  debt  he  went  to 
Boulogne,  where  he  died. 

About  the  year  1820  smuggling 
was  Yery  extensively  carried  on  in 
many  parts  of  the  South  of  Ireland. 
The  jutting  promontories,  the  creeks 
and  bays  along  the  coast  of  Kerry 
and  Cork  favoured  contraband  trade, 
and  the  want  of  an  organized  re- 
venue police  gave  great  scope  to  tbe 
removing  of  goodis  which  paid  no 
duty.  Tobacco  was  a  favourite 
article  for  smuggling,  and  it  is  said 
many  families  along  the  coast  were 
enricbed  by  the  sums  amassed 
which  they  embarked  in  this  un- 
lawful business. 

At  length  the  Government  re- 
solved to  try  and  check  it,  tbe 
Custom  House  officials  sent  a  re- 
venue officer  to  Dingle,  with  orders 
to  seize  tbe  offenders  and  bring 
them  to  trial.  Tbis  officer  was  a 
Hr.  Flood,  who  had,  at  one  time, 
filled  a  subordinate  position  in  the 
Crow  Street  theatre  iu  Dublin.  He 
possessed  a  great  memory  for  plays, 
was  accustomed  to  repeat  many 
scenes  verbatim  from  tbe  principid 
dramatists,  and  successfully  mim- 
icked the  most  eminent  actors  of 
the  day. 

However  active  Mr.  Flood  might 
have  been  as  a  revenue  officer  under 
authority,  he  seemed  indisposed  to 
much  exertion  when  left  to  himself. 
He  preferred  the  exhibition  of  his 
histrionic  powers,  and  tbe  good 
fellowship  of  the  Dingle  youths,  to 
watching  the  rough  sea  waves  or 
the  smuggling  of  cognac  brandy  or 


Havannah  cigars.  He  got  up  pri- 
vate theatricals  in  Dingle,  and  soou 
enlisted  a  numerous  corpi  drctma- 
tigue.  Suppers  soon  followed  the 
theatricals,  and  Mr.  Flood  was  yerj 
ready  to  give  as  well  as  take.  These 
festive  repasts  were  frequent.  Fowl 
were  scarce,  they  were  essential  for 
the  suppers,  and  Flood  was  not  over 
particular  how  they  were  procured. 
The  jovial  suppers  despoiled  many  a 
hen-roost  and  poultry-yard,  and 
their  frequency  denoted  the  con- 
viviality of  Mr.  Flood. 

Soon  reports  of  his  doings  leached 

head-quarters,  and  Mr.  Flood  re* 

ceived  a  friendly  hint  that,  unless 

he  gave  some  prompt  proof  of  his 

seal  for  the  revenue,  his  services 

would   be  dispensed  with  on  the 

Kerry    coast.      Fortune    favoured 

him.    A  wholesale  smuggler,  named 

Connor,  was  caught  in  a'  midnight 

attempt  to    discharge  a  cargo  of 

smuggled  tobacco.      The  cargo,  a 

valuable  one,  was  seized  by  Flood 

and  his  men.     They  captured  forty 

horses  each  laden  with  a  huge  bale 

of  tobacco  on  either  side,  and  a 

third  poised  on  the  back  of  each 

horse.    This  was  a  seizure  to  set  up 

Flood.     The  informations  privately 

made  against  him  were  attributed 

to  malice,  and    he  was  rewarded 

liberally.     Connor  was  lodged  in 

gaol,  and  was  to  be  tried  at  the 

Traiee  assizes.      The  offence  was 

expected  to   be  fully  proved,  and 

that  Connor  would  be  transported 

for  fourteen  years.    His  family  at 

once  retained  O'Connell  to  defend 

him  in  the  court-house  of  Traiee. 

The  chief  witness  against  him  was 
Mr.  Flood,  and  to  incapacitate 
Flood  from  being  such  witness  was 
the  object  of  Connor's  friends. 
They  knew  the  disposition  of  their 
man  from  frequent  convivial  as* 
sociation,  and  took  their  measurea 
accordingly.  As  the  assizes  came 
on  they  plied  him  with  all  sorts  of 
liquors — whisky,  brandy,  gin,  and 
rum.    He  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
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maudlin  drunkenness  to  the  day  of 
the  trial.  Still,  he  was  not  incapa- 
ble of  telling  his  tale  of  the  capture 
coherently.  He  described  how  he 
lay  in  ambush,  and  arrested  Con- 
nor and  the  contraband  goods. 

Having  concluded  his  evidence, 
he  was  about  leaving  the  witness 
chair,  when  O'Gonnell,  in  his  full- 
toued  mellifluent  voice,  recalled  him, 
with,  "  Come  back,  Alonzo."  He 
knew  Flood  well,  as  an  hahitui  of 
Grow  Street  theatre,  and  was  well 
posted  up  in  his  history.  Flood's 
stage  passion  was  stirred,  and  as  he 
sat  down  he  smiled  on  O'Counell,  as 
he  repeated,  "  Alonzo  the  brave  and 
the  fair  Imogene." 

**  And  who  was  your  Imogene  in 
Dingle?  "  inquired  Dan  in  a  coaxing 
tone. 

Flood  fenced  with  him,  but  was 
obliged  to  tell,  and  how  many,  and 
what  parts  he  had  acted.  He  was 
then  asked  about  the  suppers,  and 
the  geese,  turkeys,  chickens,  and 
other  fowl  which  were  slaughtered, 
the  hen- roosts  robbed,  until  at  last 
Flood  lost  his  temper  and  O'Connell 
gained  his  point.  Between  the 
drink  and  bewilderment  in  which 
he  found  himself,  he  became  in- 
volved in  a  web  of  contradiction, 
BO  that  it  was  impossible  to  credit 
what  he  said.  He  actually  lost 
consciousness  of  where  he  was,  and 
crying,  "  My  love,  my  life,  my 
Belvidere,"  attempted  to  embrace 
O'Connell,  and  thereby  fell  off  the 
table,  to  the  amusement  of  the  by- 
standers and  the  indignation  of  the 
presiding  judge.  After  five  minutes' 
discussion  the  jury  acquitted  the 
prisoner,  thus  adding  another  to 
the  triumphs  previously  gained  by 
0*Connell  on  the  circuit. 

At  the  Glare  assizes  in  Ennis, 
two  brothers  named  Hourigan  were 
indicted  for  feloniously,  unlawfully, 
and  maliciously  setting  fire  to  a 
certain  dwelling-house  (the  dwell- 
ing-house was  a  police  barrack), 
with    intent   to    injure,  &c.    The 


police  barrack  was  the  property  of 
Darby  O'Grady,  E.^q.,  and  it  was 
stated  the  barrack  had  been  ignited 
by  means  of  a  jar  of  pitch,  found 
half  consumed  near  the  burnt 
barrack. 

O'Connell  was  employed  for  the 
defence,  and  by  his  desire  a  skillet 
containing  pitch,  was  secretly  placed 
near  the  witnesses'  chair,  and  over 
this  O'Connell  placed  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  so  as  effectually  to 
conceal  it.  The  principal  witness 
for  the  prosecution  was  examined 
by  Mr.  Bennett,  K.C.  He  swore 
"  that  ho  discovered  the  barrack  on 
fire,  and  knew  it  was  set  on  fire  by 
pitch,  for  he  got  the  smell  of  it." 

He  was  then  cross-examined  by 
O'Connell. 

"  You  know  the  smell  of  pitch 
then,"  said  O'Connell. 

**  I  do,  well,"  replied  the  witness. 

"  You  seem  a  man  able  to  smell 
pitch  anywhere?"  said  O'Connell. 

"  Anywhere  I  found  it." 

"  Even  here  in  this  court-house  if 
it  was  here." 

"  No  doubt  I  would." 

*'  And  do  you  swear  you  don't 
get  the  smell  of  pitch  here  ?  "  asked 
O'Connell. 

"I  do  solemnly,"  replied  the 
witness.  '*  If  it  was  here  I'd  smell 
it." 

Then  0*Connell,  taking  his  hat 
off  the  skillet  of  pitch,  which  was 
placed  beside  the  witness's  chair 
cried,  "  Now,  you  may  go  down, 
you  perjured  rascal.    60  down." 

This  saved  his  client.  The  jury 
discredited  the  witness. 

At  Limerick  O'Connell  had  a  case 
to  defend  which  presented  slight 
hopes  of  his  being  able  to  obtain  an 
acquittal.  The  mode  he  adopted 
was  one  which  few  would  venture 
upon.  His  two  clients  were  indicted 
for  robbery,  and  the  case  was 
substantially  proved  against  them. 
They  called  a  young  priest  for  testi- 
mony as  to  their  character  for 
honesty.    He  thought  to  make  a 
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parade  of  his  learning  by  the  use  of 
Dig  words,  aod  hia  replies  to  the 
usual  inquiries  were  in  the  most 
poljsjUabic  terms  be  could  devise. 
Having  stated  '*  their  reputation  for 
rectification  of  habitual  propriety 
was  exemplary  and  commendable,'* 
Judge^  Torrenn,  who  chafed  with 
irritation  as  the  young  priest  rolled 
out  each  jaw-breaker,  at  last  cut 
him  short  with, — 

**  Gome  sir,  no  more  of  this,  say 
ibortly  what  you  know  of  these 
men.    Are  they  honest 't " 

"As  far  as  my  experience  of 
their  deportment,  I  am  under  that 
impression." 

Tou  think  they  are.  That 
eomprehends  a  great  deal,"  said  the 
judge,  still  displayingtemper.  Turn- 
m?  to  the  priest,  he  said,  '*  That 
will  do;  go  down,  sir?" 

0*Connell,  assuming  an  air  of 
great  indignation,  as  the  priest 
shuffled  off  the  table,  addressing 
the  prisoners  in  a  tone  of  deep 
commiseration,  said,  "My  poor 
fellowtf,  bigotry  is  on  the  bench, 
and  when  your  excellent  young 
priest  has  been,  so  iguominiously 
turned  out  of  court  I  am  in  despair 
of  bein^  able  to  serve  you.  Here's 
your  brief  aod  fee."  He  flung  the 
orief  and  the  notes  to  the  agent 
for  the  priaonem,  and  commenced 
putting  on  his  cloak,  muttering, 
''My  innocent  clients,  I  despair 
altogether  now  of  your  acquittal ; 
youll  be  hanged,  and  never  were 
men  hanged  more  unjustly.  The 
only  hope  I  can  look  to  is,  that,  if 
jour^  sentence  is  not  carried  into 
execution  before  the  twelve  judges 
meet,  I  bring  this  outrageous  case 
before  them." 

This  had  the  effect  intended. 
Judge  Torrens  grew  teirified  at  the 
action  of  having  acted  harshly  to- 
wards the  priest,  and  disclaimed 
any  snch  intention.  He  invited 
O'Connell  to  continue  the  defence 


of  his  clients,  and  to  this,  after 
some  pretended  reluctance,  O'Con- 
nell assented.  The  case  went  on, 
and  thejudc[e,  to  show  he  was  no 
bigot,  put  the  character  for  honesty 
given  the  prisoners  by  the  priest  so 
strongly  that  the  jury,  almost  in- 
stantly, brought  iu  their  verdict, 
Not  Guilty. 

*  O'Connell  was  in  very  large  prac- 
tice, and  few  equalled  him  in  the 
conduct  of  the  criminal  cases  he 
defended.  He  was  in  his  early 
years  usually  retained  for  the  pri- 
soners in  Limerick  by  one  of  the 
officials  in  the  gaol,  and  as  in  tlie 
days  of  Whiteboys  and  Cantaiu 
Itock  these  constituted  a  large 
number,  his  gains  from  this  source 
alone  must  have  averaged  at  least 
a  thousand  a  year. 

The  son  of  Mr.  Hoskins,  agent 
for  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Devon, 
in  the  county  Limerick,  was  mur- 
dered by  a  party  of  Bockites, 
who  fired  nt  and  wounded  this 
young  gentleman,  on  the  27th  of 
July,  1821.  Several  men  were 
arrested  f  jr  this  outrage,  as  also  for 
the  murder  of  Major  Going,  and 
Mr.  Christopher  Sparling,  a  respec- 
table Palatine  farmer,  who  was  shot 
as  he  was  riding  towards  the  town 
of  Newcastle,  from  a  farm  called 
Bourka,  of  which  he  had  become 
tenant;  the  former  tenant  having 
been  ejected.  Mr.  Sparling  had 
previously  been  attacked  in  his 
house  at  PatrickswelU  when,  aided 
by  a  young  man  from  the  city  of 
Limerick,  named  Samuel  Cross,  he 
beat  off  the  Bockites,  but  had  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  his  intrepid  com- 
panion, who  waa  killed  in  the 
conflict.  •  For  this  attack  three  "of 
the  Bockites  were  made  amenable. 
Two  brothers,  named  Walsh,  were 
tried  and  executed  after  the  sum- 
mer Assises  in  1822,  the  other 
escaped  to  America,  where  he  was 
accidentally  burned,* 
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The  murder  of  Major  Ooing  waB> 
as  follows :  Oa  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1821,  Major  Bicbard  G-oiog 
Chief  Magistrate  of  Police  of 
the  counter  of  Limerick,  who  bj 
bis  activity  bad  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  Bockites,  as  the 
insurgents  were  then  called,  was 
shot  near  Bathkeale.  The  unfor- 
tunate major  slept  the  previous 
night  at  Castletown,  the  mansion 
of  John  Waller,  Esq.  He  had 
choice  of  three  roads,  by  any  of 
which  he  could  have  reached  Bath- 
keale ;  but  the  Bockites  had  deter« 
mined  to  murder  him,  and  for  three 
months  were  on  the  watch  to  effect 
their  fell  design.  On  this  day  no 
less  than  four  of  the  gang  were 
posted  on  each  of  the  roads,  so  as 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
bis  escape.  Several  men  were  ar- 
rested on  suspicion,  and  one  named 
James  Bridgman,  not  quite  twenty 
years  old,  was  strongly  suspected  of 
having  shot  the  maior.  The  Crown 
fidled  to  collect  sufficient  evidence, 
so  he  was  discharged  at  the  spring 
assizesof  Limerickin  1828.  Luckily 
for  the  ends  of  justice,  be  bad 
not  been  tried  and  acquitted,  for, 
shortly  after,  the  missing  link  in 
the  chain  of  evidence  against  him 
was  BU|)plied ;  and  at  the  sprine 
assizes  in  1824  he  was  tried,  and 
found  guilty*  He  was  banged  in 
front  of  the  Limerick  county  gaol, 
and  acknowledged  he  was  guilty. 
He  confessed  he  also  was  the 
person  who  shot  Major  Hare  and 
Mr.  Bushe.  He  was,  though  young, 
a  hardened  miscreant. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  are 
familiar  witb  Grendd  Ghriffin's  ad- 
mirably constructed  novel  of  **  The 
GoUe^ans,"  or  have  witnessed  Mr. 
Dion  Boucicault's  excellent  drama, 
"The  Colleen  Bawn,"  know  the 
sad  fate  of  the  low-bom  wife  of 
a  dissolute  Limerick  gentleman, 
named  Scanlan.  Now,  instead  of 
the  pages  of  the  sensational  novel, 
or  the  spectacle  of  the  theatrical 


representation,  the  curiain  rises  on 
another  scene.      We   behold  the 
court-house  of  Limerick  thronged 
with    an    eager    yet    kwe^strack 
crowd.     On  the   bench   sits  the 
Honourable  Bicbard  Jebb,  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  EJog's 
Bench.    The  bar  seats  are  filled 
witb  counsel  learned  in  the  Isw. 
There  is   a  jury  struck  to   make 
deliverance,  and  give  a  true  verdict 
according  to  the  evidence ;  and  a 
well-dressed,   rather    good-looking, 
gentlemanly   man    stands   at  the 
bar  of  the  dock,  charged,  that  he, 
John  Scanlan,  and    Michael  Sul- 
livan— one  Ellen  Hanly,  otherwise 
called    Ellen  Scanlan,  felonioasly^ 
wilfully,  and  of  their  malice  pre- 
pensed, did  kill  and  murder,  agamst 
the  peace  of  our  lord  the  King, 
his  crown  and  dignity,  and  against 
the  statute  in  such  case  made  and 
provided. 

To  this  indictment  the  prisoner 
pleaded  ''Not  guilty."  He  was 
defended  by  two  most  able  eriminal 
lawyers,  Daniel  0*Connell  and 
George  Bennett;  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  being  Mr.  Quin 
and  Mr.  Bicbard  Pennefatber. 

The  &cts  of  this  atrocious  crime 
were  as  follows : — The  prisoner  was 
of  a  most  respectable  family — son 
of  Wm.  Scanlan,  of  Bidlycahane» 
in  the  county  of  Limerick,  Esq. 
He  had  served  in  the  Boyal  Navy^ 
and  had  formed  a  connection  with 
the  young  girl  Ellen  Hanly»  wha 
was  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  She 
was  daughter  of  Michael  Hanly»  a 
farmer  holding  land  at  Ballydan,  in 
the  said  oounty.  It  was  reported 
the  prisoner  bad  married  bis  victim^ 
and,  repenting  of  doing  so,  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  her. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1819» 
Scanlan,  accompanied  by  Michael 
Sullivan,  his  boatman,  was  in  his 
boat  at  Kilrush,  in  the  county  of 
Clare.  Ellen  Hanly  or  Scanlan, 
the  reputed  wife  of  the  prisoner^ 
was  also  with  him.    Patrick  Caae^ 
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James  Mitchell,  and  a  man  named 
James  Mangan,  with  Ellen  Walsh, 
a  native  of  the  village  of  Olin,  being 
at  Kilrushy  went  also  in  the  boat, 
&r  the  purpose  of  crossing  the 
Shannon,  in  order  to  get  home  to 
Olin.  The  weather  being  tem- 
pestuous and  the  tide  adverse,  the 
boat  was  unable  to  cross  the  estuary, 
so  thej  put  into  Carrigafoyle,  an 
island  on  the  coast  of  the  county  of 
Kerry.  All  the  party  remained 
that  night  in  Garrigafoyle,  and  the 
prindpal  witness,  Ellen  Walsh, 
saw  Michael  Sullivan  force  a 
gold  ring  from  off  EUen  Hanly's 
finger. 

STezt  morning  Gaze,  Mitchell, 
and  Mangan  left  for  G-lin,  Ellen 
Walsh  remaining  on  the  island  with 
the  prisoner,  Ellen  Hanly,  and 
Sullivan.  The  prisoner  requested 
the  witness  to  remain  on  the  island, 
assuring  her  he  would  return  for 
her  when  he  got  rid  of  Ellen  Hanly, 
but  this  witness  refused.  She  in* 
Sisted  on  being  put  over  the  creek 
intervening  between  the  island  and 
the  shore,  whence  she  could  walk 
to  Glin.  The  four  in  the  boat  then 
went  across  the  creek.  While  they 
were  together,  Ellen  Hanly  showed 
the  witness  several  articles  of  wear- 
ing apparel,  some  of  which  she 
wore,  others  were  contained  in  a 
small  round  trunk  she  had  on  board. 
She  also  showed  witness  a  gold 
ring.  After  landing,  the  witness 
set  off  for  Glin,  leaving  Scanlan, 
Sullivan,  and  Ellen  Hanfy  together 
m  the  boat.  Early  next  morning 
witness  saw  both  John  Seanlan  and 
Michael  Sullivan  at  Glin.  Ellen 
Hanly  was  not  with  them.  They 
stated  '<  they  had  left  her  at  Eilkee.'' 
The  witness  noticed  the  ring  which 
Ellen  showed  hw,  on  Sullivan's 
finger.  In  a  few  days  she  saw 
witib  Mary  Sullivan  a  silk  handker- 
diiaf,  a  grey  mantle,  and  other 
articles.  These  were  produced  at 
the  trial,  and  she  identified  them 
as  the  articles  of  dress  she  saw  in 


the  possession  of  Ellen  Hanly  at 
Garrigafoyle. 

These  articles  were  shown  to  the 
next  witness  produced,  Mary  Sul- 
livan. She  swore  she  got  the  grey 
doak  from  her  brother  Michael, 
who  told  her  he  bought  it.  It  was 
taken  out  of  a  round  trunk  in  the 
possession  of  John  Seanlan .  Seanlan 
gave  this  witness  several  articles  of 
female  dress.  She  saw  a  plain  gold 
riug  on  her  brother's  finger,  and  a 
figured  ring  on  Scanlan's  finger. 
Seanlan  had  money.  Witness  saw 
four  guineas,  and  a  red  leather 
purse.  Witness  never  saw  any 
woman's  clothes  with  either  Scanlau 
or  her  brother  until  they  came  to 
Glin.  Heard  that  Fat  Scanlan's 
wife  had  silk  stockings  and  a  silk 
handkerchief.  Michael  Sullivan 
told  the  witness  the  names  of  all 
the  party  who  reached  Garrig  island. 
Some  days  later,  she  asked  Seanlan 
"where  the  young  woman  was?" 
He  said, "  he  left  her  at  Kilrush.'^ 
In  a  week  later,  he  said  ''  she  was 
at  Kilkee  with  his  sister."  Wit* 
ness/took  a  letter  from  Seanlan  to 
his  father  at  Ballycahane.  She  saw 
his  sister  there,  but  not  the  young 
woman.  On  her  (witness's)  return 
from  Ballvcahane,  she  told  the  pri- 
soner "that  his  sister  was  there, 
but  the  young  woman  was  not.'' 
"  Oh,  no,"  he  replied,  "  she's  gone 
off  with  the  captain  of  a  ship." 

Grace  Seanlan,  wife  of  Fat  Sean- 
lan, deposed  to  Michael  Sullivan 
giving  her  a  yellow  silk  Rpenser,  a 
sprigged  skirt,  a  pair  of  aiJik  stock- 
ings, a  silk  handkerchief,  and  a  pink 
handkerchief.  She  saw  a  trunk 
with  a  round  lid.  She  also  saw  ten 
guineas  in  Scanlan's  possession,  and 
a  five-pound  Bank  of  Ireland  note. 
Saw  the  rings  on  the  fingers  of  both 
Seanlan  and  Sullivan.  Witness 
asked  Seanlan  if  he  should  ever  see 
his  lady  again.  He  replied  "  she 
was  at  Kilkee  with  his  sister.** 
Witness  expressed  her  surprise  that 
Seanlan  "  allowed  Sullivan  to  m4ke 
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60  free  with  her  clothes*"  He  then 
said,  *'  the  joang  woman  had  tnia- 
behaved  with  a  captain  of  a  ship." 
Once  or  twice  she  heard  Bollivan 
ask  the  prisoner  for  money.  On 
being  lefused,  Sullivan  said,  *'I 
have  as  much  right  to  it  as  you 
have." 

Prom  the  13th  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  September,  no  trace  of 
Ellen  Hanly,  alias  Scanlan,  could 
be  discovered.  Whether  she  bad, 
in  truth,  gone  off  with  a  captain 
of  a  ship,  or  was  dead  and  buried, 
was  not  known:  but  three  men 
from  Moneypoint,  a  small  village 
near  Kilrush,  engaged  in  preparing 
their  fltthing  gear  on  the  estuary  of 
the  Shannon,  at  Gamdalla,  in  the 
pariah  of  KiUenSi  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  observed  a  small  heap  covered 
with  sea-weed  and  slime.  This,  on 
examination,  proved  to  be  the  fast- 
decaying  remains  of  a  female,  little 
past  the  age  of  girlhood.  There 
was  nothing  on  the  person  but  a 
small  bodice.  Her  features  were 
barely  recognizable;  but  remarkable 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  on  either 
side  of  the  small  mouth,  ^et  held 
out  some  hope  of  identification. 
That  the  poor  young  creature  came 
by  her  end  by  murder  most  foul, 
was  evident,  for  the  instrument  of 
strangulation  was  there ;  a  rope 
still  kept  its  fatal  place,  tight  round 
that  fair  and  slender  neck.  At  the 
loose  end  was  a  loop  as  for  a  stone. 
The  sad  discovery  was  quickly  re- 
ported to  the  Knight  of  Glin,  and, 
together  with  two  other  magistrates, 
the  Bev.  George  Warburton  and 
Thos.  Odell,  1^.,  they  held  an 
inquest  on  the  10th  September, 
1819,  upon  the  remains.  Ellen 
"Walsh,  already  mentioned,  attended 
the  inquest.  She  felt  no  difficulty 
in  identifying  the  body  as  that  of 
Ellen  Hanly ;  and  the  jury,  having 
heard  all  the  evidence  then  attain- 
able, returned  the  following  ver- 
dict : — 

"  We  find,  on  view  of  the  body 


buried  on  the  shore,  at  Gamdalla, 
that  the  woman  exposed  to  our 
view  was  murdered. 

•<  We  find  that  such  murder  was 
committed  on  the  Siver  Shannon. 

*'  We  find  that  such  murder  was 
efiected  by  strangling  the  body 
with  the  rope  found  about  her 
neck. 

"  We  find  that  such  murder  was 
committed  by  John  Scanlan  or 
Michael  Sullivan,  or  by  both." 

The  finding  of  the  body  created  the 
most  intense  sensation  throughout 
the  country.  Scanlan  was  arrested 
at  a  friend's  house,  where  he  was  on 
a  visit,  little  suspecting  the  shore 
of  the  Shannon  had  already  given 
up  its  dead.  On  the  warrant  of  the 
Mayor  of  Limerick  (for  the  Shannon 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city),  he  was  committed  to  the  city 
gaol.  The  young  victim  of  this 
foul  deed  had  resided  for  some  time 
in  the  city,  having  been  adopted  by 
an  uncle,  named  John  Gonnery,  a 
ropemaker.  While  with  him  she 
contracted  her  unhappy  marriage, 
having  made  acquaintance  with 
Scanlan  at  Garryowen. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  was 
tbo  clear,  and  public  sympathy  too 
strong,  for  much  chance  of  any 
disagreement  of  the  jury,  much  less 
an  acquittal.  Both  0*Gonnell  aud 
his  able  and  respected  colleague 
Mr.  Bennett  did  all  they  could  in 
cross-examining  the  witnesses  to 
elicit  discrepancies  and  contra- 
dictions in  their  statements,  so  as 
to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  their  credit ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  beat  down 
the  facts. 

The  jury,  without  hesitation, 
found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  He  did  not  anticipate 
that  his  sentence  would  be  carried 
into  effect.  His  &mily  were  highly 
connected,  and  immediately  on  his 
conviction,  a  relation  started  on 
horseback  to  procure  signatures  to 
a  memorial  for  the  Judge,  to  obtain 
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a  respite  of  his  sentence.  The 
memorial  was  not  onlj  sisfned  by  a 
large  number  of  roost  influential 
gentlemen^  but  many  of  them 
went  to  present  it  to  Judge  Jebb. 
It  produced  no  effect.  His  lordship 
informed  the  deputation  "he  had 
pronounced  a  like  sentence  upon 
an  illiterate,  humble  man,  whose 
offence  was  much  inferior  in  enor- 
mity to  that  of  Scanlan ;  and  how 
could  he  execute  the  one,  and  respite 
the  greater  criminal  ?  The  law  must 
take  its  coarse." 

It  is  said  Scanlan  was  permitted 
the  use  of  his  family  coach  to  convey 
him  to  GhdlowB  Green,  but  the 
hoises  refosed  to  stir.  Neither 
blows  nor  entreaties  could  persuade 
them  to  draw  him  to  the  place  of 
execution.  Some  tenant  of  the 
prisoner's  &mily  arriving  in  Lime- 
rick with  loads  of  hay,  allowed  two 
of  his  horbes  to  be  harnessed,  and, 
lo !  on  crossing  Balls  Bridge,  they 


both  lay  down,  and  no  whip  or 
efforts  would  make  them  move,  so 
the  unhappy  youth  (he  was  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age)  had  to 
walk  in  his  mournful  procession  to 
the  gibbet.  He  professed  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  and  was  attended  to 
the  allows  by  the  Bev.  Henry 
Oubbins.  As  all  through  he  pro- 
tested his  innocence,  the  clergy- 
roan,  at  the  last  moment,  bade  him 
"make  his  peace  with  Ood,  and 
tell  the  truth."  He  replied,  *"  I 
suffer  for  a  crime  in  which  I  did 
not  participate.  If  Sullivan  be 
found,  my  innocence  will  appear.^^ 
He  was  immediately  after  launched 
into  eternity. 

Sullivan  was  an*ested,  and  tried 
at  the  Limerick  assizes  in  1820, 
before  the  Bight  Hon.  Charles 
Kendal  Bushe,  when  the  same 
evidence  was  called,  with  a  like 
result.  He  was  convicted,  con- 
fessed his  guilt,  and  was  executed. 
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THE  BOSE. 


Tex  rose  has  been  appropriately 
termed  the  queen  of  flowers,  and  is 
a  symbol  of  lozuriant  beauty  on  the 
canyas  of  the  painter.  Admittioi; 
the  existence  of  brier-roses  and 
rose-like  flowers  on  thickets  and 
hedgerows*  I  shall  perplex  some  of 
my  readers  when  I  tell  them  that,  in 
spite  of  the  so-called  ^*  Wars  of  the 
Koses,"  the  rose  species  was  un- 
Imown  in  British  soil  in  the  troub- 
lous times  of  the  Yorkists  and 
Lancastrians.  These  partizans 
might  haye  adopted  poppy  flowers, 
or  any  full-blown  rouDQ-sbaped  or 
cup  flower  of  red  and  white  colours, 
but,  at  all  eyents,  they  had  not  our 
familiar  rose. 

At  an  old  country  place  in  York- 
shire, Worsborough,  there  is  yet 
perfect  a  red-rose  light  or  lamp. 
At  some  distance  from  the  mansion 
the  trayeller  at  night  may  perceiye 
this  relic  blinking  and  twinkling 
upon  him  the  intelligence  that  an 
ancient  Lancastrian  once  looked 
out  upon  the  wayfarer,  for  good  or 
eyil,  in  the  bygone  times  of  old 
England.  This  rose-lamp  is  like  a 
large  lotos  or  cup  flower.  I  have 
seen  a  sketch  of  the  Hall,  and  the 
rose-light  itself  is,  of  course,  like  a 
mere  spot  on  the  paper.  One  of 
the  family,  who  described  the  shape 
of  the  lamp  to  me,  remarked  at  the 
time,  '*  It  was  not  the  red  rose  of 
the  present  day ;  for  there  was  no 
rose  in  the  olden  days  of  England, 
and  no  flower  exactly  identical 
with  it." 


The  earliest  variety  known  among 
us  was  a  native  of  Syria,  the  birth- 
place of  roses,  and  named  Damask, 
after  the  city  of  Damascus;  and  of 
these  there  are  numerous  varieties. 
Originally  it  was  a  crimson  single 
flower,  and,  in  common  with  all  the 
rose  tribe,  had  five  petals.  It  came 
to  England  in  1673,  although  in  a 
book  called  ''L'Ancien  Prorins" 
it  is  stated  that  a  rose  had  been 
brought  to  this  country  from  Syria 
by  the  Count  de  Beu  and  de  Cham* 
pagne,  who  adopted  it  as  his  badge ; 
the  House  of  Lancaster,  of  which  he 
was  the  head,  preserving  it  hence- 
forward in  their  arms. 

France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany, 
severally  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
rose  cultivation  long  before  our- 
selves. The  Medici  flimily  in  Italy 
were  renowned  for  their  love  of 
gardening  experiments,  and  are 
said  to  have  ^n^fted  roses  upon 
orange-trees.  This  flower,  being 
mystically  associated  with  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  Crusades, 
was  brought  into  notice  by  the 
clergy  and  rich  nobles  among  the 
different  European  Courts ;  and  it 
is  supposed  that  we  first  obtained 
possession  of  the  genuine  rose-tree 
of  the  East  from  the  Dutch  traders. 
The  art  of  printing  being  unknown 
till  1440,  very  much  information 
respecting  the  doings  of  the  florists 
and  gardeners  of  the  age  must 
necessarily  be  a  blank  to  us,  till 
the  days  of  Le  Notre. 

In  1512  the  great  Earl  of  North- 
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mnberland  had  but  one  sardener 
to  dip  the  '^knottes,  and  swepe 
the  gurdene  pathe  dene."  Actually, 
too,  there  seemed  to  have  been  a 
doabt  in  the  mind  of  the  comp- 
troller of  his  hoosebold;  for  he 
adda,  in  his  "  directions,"  by  letter, 
to  some  one  on  the  estate,  "If  there 
leallj  be  one  where  my  lorde 
Ijeth.*'  Like  those  of  the  early 
Bomans,  English  gardens  were  laid 
out  aomewbat  in  the  form  of  a  maxe, 
with  grotesque  fences  and  juniper- 
trees  cut  into  monstrous  forms. 
''The  setting  of  erbis"  is  put  down 
as  a  gardener's  duty  in  an  Earl's 
pleasure-ground.  The^'Pleasaunce" 
was  for  bowls  and  other  games  of 
the  family.  The  garden  contained, 
for  the  most  part,  vegetables  and 
certain  herbs  to  be  used  as  charms, 
cataplasms,  and  other  medicinal 
purposes.  It  is  to  gipsies,  pedlars, 
and  palmers,  "  from  Padua,  beyond 
the  flea,"  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  introduction  of  many  little 
flowers  we  look  upon  now  as  essen- 
tially British,  and  even  common- 
place in  themselves. 

^  The  Dutch,  an  enterprising  race, 
were  ambitious  of  navigating  and 
pirating  all  seas  and  coasts."  Phleg- 
matic and  practical,  with  none  of 
the  effeminacv  of  the  French,  nor 
evea  the  higher  class  of  English,' 
they  turned  industry  to  account 
when  at  home  and  at  ease.  They 
openly  stole  and  borrowed  ideas 
from  all  nations,  and  their  craft  in 
gardening  was  unique;  much  of 
our  own  skill  being  derived  from 
them.  They  gave  us  the  rose  into 
the  bargain,  when  that  flower  had 
a  long  time  previouslv  become  the 
song  of  romance,  and  the  emblem 
<if  knighthood  in  all  the  Courts  of 
Christendom.  Provence  claims  the 
lovdy  Syrian  hundred-leaved  or 
oentifolia  rose  for  her  own  in 
Europe. 

The  Provence  pink  rose  is  vul- 
^wly  called  in  EngUind,  cabbage 


rose.  It  smells  of  musk,  and 
blooms,  it  is  said,  on  the  Caucasus, 
throughout  Persia  and  India,  and 
even  in  some  parts  of  Africa.  This 
rose  is  the  oldest  in  existence, 
according  to  some  writers.  It 
certainly  bears  the  i^pearance  of 
an  original  form,  and  was  the 
favourite  flower  of  the  rose  family 
amon^  the  andent  and  later  Oreeks 
and  Bomans.  It  was  first  grown 
among  us  in  the  cottage  of  a 
labourer  in  Suffolk  in  the  year 
1596,  having,  probably  by  means 
of  a  smuggler,  found  its  way  from 
Prance  into  the  poor  man*s  keeping. 
The  beautiful  Bourbon  is  akin  to 
this  Provence  or  cabbage  rose,  and 
is  reckoned  under  the  head  of 
Provence  roses.  On  account  of  its 
perfection  in  the  regularity  of  its 
petals,  the  natives  of  Prance  have 
named  this  flower,  or  variety  of 
it,  "  Coupe  d'H6be."  According  to 
"Mcintosh  on  Gardening,"  the 
Bourbon  made  its  first  appearance 
in  England  in  the  year  1777. 

Exported  by  Japan,  China  roses 
of  all  sorts  became  quite  a  folly  of 
fashion  in  the  garden  pots  and 
house  verandahs  of  the  rich  about 
the  year  1789.  From  these  China- 
rose  specimens,  entirely  distinct 
firom  the  Damask  and  Provence, 
have  been  produced  multifarious 
varieties  of  rose  plants,  and  the 
tea-rose  species  coming  from  the 
same  part  of  the  world.  The 
smallest  of  this  rose  blossom  i.^,  by 
some  travellers  throughout  the  Ce- 
lestial Empire,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  bead  of  the  rosary. 
Nevertheless,  I  rather  doubt  the 
truth  of  such  a  statement,  from 
having  listened  to  a  lengthy  dis- 
course on  the  subject  of  the  *'  In- 
vention of  the  Bosary  ;"  but  as  my 
readers  might  think  the  same  dis- 
quisition tedious  and  irrelevant  to 
the  topic  in  hand,  I  will  leave  rosary 
and  friar,  and  content  myself  with 
cursorily  alluding  to  the  idea  of  the 
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Jnpaneae  crimson,  diminutive  flowor, 
or  pompon  rose  of  Franee,  being 
connected  with  that  devotion  amon^ 
Boman  Catholics,  called  '*  The 
Mysteries  of  the  Blessed  Virgin." 

From  the  Damask  and  Provence 
have  also  been  produced  the  in- 
numerable kinds  of  roses ;  the  habit 
and  colour  science  in  gardening 
and  the  freaks  of  nature,  and  asso- 
ciation of  climate  and  soil,  have 
alike  conduced  to  change,  and  have 
rendered  their  departure  from  the 
characteristics  of  the  parent  ori* 
ginal  a  wide  one. 

At  an  exhibition  in  Mannheim, 
in  1855,  a  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
grower  of  a  green  rose.  The  petals 
of  this  flower  were  like  green  leaves. 
I  see  blue  artificial  ones  at  present 
in  the  milliners'  shops ;  therefore, 
I  presume  that  there  are  blue  ones 
in  nature.  This  season  £  have  read 
of  their  existence,  but  can  scarcely 
imagine  such  a  seeming  monstrosity 
as  a  blue  or  green  rose  of  the  Pro« 
vence  tribe. 

On  the  wall  of  the  crjpt,  in  a 
chapel  attached  to  the  monastery  of 
the  cathedral  at  flildersheim,  may 
be  seen  a  venerable  rosetree  whose 
stem  is  a  foot  in  diameter ;  it  was 
planted  by  Charlemagne,  and  the 
monks  have  built  a  shade  over  its 
head,  to  protect  it  against  the  ele- 
ments, I  suppose.  Some  particu- 
larly good  wine,  called  rose  itself 
once  (if  it  be  not  still),  was  the 
property  of  their  refectory  for  the 
oenefit  of  travellers  and  noble 
patrons. 

The  uses  of  the  rose  petal  in 
medicine  are  yet  valued  by  our 
medical  men.  That  of  the  rosa 
gallica  or  simple  garden  rose,  pink 
or  light  crimson,  fiords,  when  dried 
and  expressed,  a  refreshing  astrin- 
gent to  be  used  in  cases  of  low  fever 
and  debility.  Most  of  us  remember 
the  rose  draught  of  our  childhood. 

The  French  use  decoction  of  roses 
in  many  of  their  domestic  medicines; 


and  the  petals,  too,  of  the  dog-i 
which  last  species  receives  its  name 
from  its  supposed  virtue  in  healing 
the  bite  of  a  dog  and  preventine^ 
fatal  consequences  to  the  sufferer, 
by  its  root  being  boiled  down  and 
applied  to  the  wound — are  popular 
enough  as  a  medicine  in  Germany, 
where  they  use  the  pulp  of  the  hip 
most  extensively  as  a  preserve.  1 
have  often  eaten  this  sweetmeat  as 
an  eligible  accompaniment  to  roast 
veal  6n  the  Continent,  which  » 
cooked  very  young  indeed,  and  so  ia 
most  insipid.  This  dog-rose  hip  in 
German  families  is  preserved  as 
regularly  as  the  beans  are  pickled 
and  as  the  stocking  are  still  knitted 
for  the  household;  yet  I  never 
heard  of  its  use  as  a  compdte  ia 
England,  but  perhaps  the  nativea 
of  Devonshire,  who  have  many 
customs  relating  to  culinary  art 
obtaining  in  Germany  and  Norway^ 
may  know  the  true  use  of  this 
wholesome  accompaniment  to  the 
roast  of  veal  and  pork.  The  centi* 
folia  or  cabbage-rose  petals  are  used 
in  medicine  as  a  laxative,  and  a 
delicious  syrup  is  also  expressed 
from  them,  and  is  used  in  the  pre- 
servation of  fruits.  Besides  also 
its  individual  popularity  in  the 
kitchen  of  our  foreign  friends  and 
the  pharmacopoeia  of  our  own  medi- 
cal men,  I  may  add  that  the  rose- 
water  used  all  over  the  world  is 
made  from  this  particular  speciea 
of  rose ;  and  though  the  damask  ia 
thought  to  produce  the  richest  attar 
or  cream,  yet  the  trade  in  the 
musk  or  cabbage-rose  petals  ia 
enormous. 

The  rosefields  of  Ghazepore,  grow-^ 
ing  for  the  trade  itself,  nave  been 
written  upon  too  ably  already  to* 
demand  any  direct  allusion  to  their 
cultivation  and  harvests  at  my 
hand ;  still,  a  few  lines  on  the  pro>> 
cess  of  expressing  the  perfume  from 
the  blossom  may  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  appreciate  attar  of  roses. 
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Two  handred  thoosand  roflea  will 
make  but  one  hundred  rupees'  worth 
of  attar  ;  the  attar-gul,  or  essential 
oil  of  attar  of  rose,  is  skimmed  off, 
after  the  rose  liquid  has  stood  all 
uigbt  in  vessels  kept  solely  for  the 
purpose:  at  sunrise  the  work  of 
jikimming  takes  place,  and  the  attar 
or  cream  on  the  surface  of  the  dis- 
tilled rosewater  is  the  essential  oil 
of  the  rose  flowers  ;  six  pounds  of 
ivhich  will  make  by  didtillation  one 
^allon  of  common  rosewater — such 
as  is  ordinarily  used  and  of  a  fair 
price.    I  presume  that  the  attar,  or 
■4i//ar-^tf^,  which  I  have  seen  so  choice 
as  to  be  one  guinea  the  single  drop, 
must  be  the  skimming  of  some  yet 
choicer  attar  of  rose,  and  it  is  evi- 
deut  tliat  the  trade  must  be  con- 
siderable in  order  to  reimburse  the 
^reat  expenses  attending  the  succes- 
fiil  cultivation  of  the  Asiatic  rose- 
£eld8. 

The  mode  adopted  for  testing  the 
purity  of  the  different  qualities  of 
the  oil  is  to  put  the  essence  into 
flasks,  which  are  afterwards  im- 
inersed  in  water  at  a  temperature 
of  0:1  to  68  degs.  Fahrenheit.  If 
the  quality  be  good  it  will  freeze, 
and  this  oil  is  preferred  to  all  others, 
as  being  of  the  purest  kind.  Some 
inferior  oils  will  not  freeze  even  at 
^2  degs.  The  oils  from  various 
soils  differ  greatly  in  quality,  and 
mSDofacturers  frequently  adulterate 
them  by  an  admixture  of  a  sub- 
stance produced  from  certain  kinds 
of  grasses.  Otto  of  rose  is  chiefly 
exported  from  Adrianople  to  Oer- 
many,  and  buyers  from  that  country 
annually  resort  to  Adrianople  to 
make  purchases  to  the  amount  of 
aixty-two  thousand  ounces,  the  re- 
mainder finding  ready  markets  in 
OooBtautinople  and  other  cities  of 
the  East. 

A  Tuscan  writer  records,  in  his 
tales  ot  the  Crusades,  that  after  the 
letum  of  the  Knights  Templar  to 
England,  Saladin    gave  orders  for 


five  hundred  camel-loads  of  "  attar  '* 
to  be  sent  to  Jerusalem  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleansing  the  walls  and  floors 
of  the  mosques,  which  he  regarded 
as  defiled  by  the  Christian  nobility. 

In  accordance  with  a  note  in 
Moore's  "Lalla  Bookh,"  sweetmeats 
in  a  crystal  cup,  consisting  of  rose- 
leaves  in  conserve  with  lemon,  Yisna 
cherry,  and  fresh  orange  flowers, 
constitute  a  favourite  delicacy  in 
the  harem  of  the  Sultan.  A  pecu- 
liar lozenge,  also  of  a  delicious 
flavour,  is  most  popular  among  the 
harem  beauties,  as  well  as  familiar 
to  the  Spanish  ladies  who  indulge 
in  the  cigarette.  It  is  made  entirely 
out  of  rose-juice,  and  is  exported 
in  boxes  to  our  own  and  other 
countries,  from  the  far  ^'  delightful 
province  of  the  ^un,"  or  the  volup- 
tuous manufactories  of  the  East. 

Amon^  the  fragments  of  a  ro- 
mance, the  authorship  of  which  is 
attributed  to  a  philosopher  called 
Lucianus,  a  story  occurs  which  turns 
upon  the  adventures  of  "Lucius," 
who,  from  motives  of  curiosity, 
having  arrived  at  the  house  of  a 
magician  in  Thessaly,  and  beheld 
her  transformation  into  a  bird,  is 
desirous  of  undergoing  a  similar 
metamorphosis.  By  the  help  of 
the  magician's  maid,  with  whom  he 
had  ingratiated  himself,  he  gets 
access  tc  her  magic  ointments,  out, 
unfortunately  using  the  wrong  one, 
is  turned  into  an  ass,  in  which 
shape  he  meets  with  a  variety  of 
adventures  till  he  is  disenchanted  by 
eating  roseleaves. 

Bundles  of  roses,  as  well  as  gar- 
lands for  the  heads  and  necks  of 
the  guests,  were  supplied  by  a 
Boman  hoRt  at  his  dinner-parties. 
It  is  recorded  by  Suetonius  that 
Nero  paid  four  millions  of  sesterces, 
or  £30,000  in  our  money,  for  the 
roses  in  use  at  one  supper  feast — 
the  floor  being  literally  strewed 
with  them  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
inches.     Other  flowers  besides  were 
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used,  as  well  as  green  leaves  for 
garlands.  Mjrtle,  ivy^  parsley, 
and  the  '^  chaste "  laurel,  sacred 
to  Apollo  and  many  other  di?!- 
nities,  were  severally  in  vofi;ue  for 
various  festive  occasions,  under  cer- 
tain auspices,  but  it  was  unusual 
to  mix  one  with  the  other  as  we  in- 
tersperse our  flowers  in  the  present 
day.  Boses,  violets,  and  lilies  were 
made  up  into  separate  "corona;" 
most  of  the  wreaths,  too,  had  a 
mystical  significance  attached  to  the 
wearing  of  them.  There  are  allu- 
sions to  be  found  to  this  and  that 
person's  fancy  for  a  "  myrtle  or  ivy 
fillet "  at  a  dinner-taole,  in  the 
pages  of  Horace,  TibuUus,  and  the 
pretty  novel  **  Gallus  "  of  Becker. 
A  Boman  of  that  period  might  be 
seen  walking  about  his  own  gardens 
or  those  of  his  betrothed  with  a 
wreath  of  roses — of  the  Centifolia 
variety  round  his  head !  It  is  re- 
corded by  TibuUus,  Oatullus,  Horace, 
and  others  that  an  enamoured  swain 
of  any  proper  gallantry  rushed  into 
roses  directly  he  was  an  accepted 
lover.  As  early  as  the  second 
Punic  war,  Pliny  tells  us,  "  chaplets 
of  roses  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Persians  and  Greeks,''  were  worn 
by  the  Boman  nobility  at  their 
carousals ; "  but  such  a  custom  was  " 
—  he  continues — "condemned  by 
the  most  sober  of  the  citizens." 

The  Egyptians — natives  of  the 
*«Land  of  the  Body"— as  Philo- 
JudsBus  calls  Egypt  herself— along' 
with  the  Assyrians  and  Persians, 
successivelyhanded  down  effeminate 
habits  and  customs  to  the  Greeks, 
who  in  turn  communicated  such  to 
the  Bomans,  who  learned  their 
ways  and  rapidly  emulated  their 
Eastern  favourites  in  all  sorts  of 
extravagance  of  taste. 

In  a  letter  I  received  from  a 
relation  at  Sierra  Leone  the  other 
day,  my  correspondent  tells  me, 
"  that  the  natives  bind  round  their 
heads  the  leaves  of   the  tea-rose 


bush  as  a  precaution  against  fever 
of  a  typhoid  turn." 

Now,  Becker,  in  his  "Excursus," 
speaking  of  chaplets,  says  that 
fillets  were  worn  originally  at  feasts, 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  wine ; 
hence  arose  by  degrees  the  use  of 
chaplets  of  leaves  and  flowers,  to 
which  the  name  of  "  corona "  was 
not  given  till  a  much  later  period ; 
for  the  reason  that  such  chaplets 
were  reserved  solely  for  religious 
uses  and  warlike  distinctions.  The 
Etruscan  warriors  were  wreathed 
yrjth  roses  on  returning  from  their 
victories.  The  slaves  and  lower 
orders,  however,  were  never  per* 
mitted  to  wear  any  sort  of  wreath, 
and  roses  were  forbidden  them  alto- 
gether as  an  ornament  or  luxury. 
From  yet  extaut  impressions  on 
monuments  of  the  ancients  we  may 
perceive  that  occasionally  wreaths 
were  made  by  the  rose  petals  being 
laid  one  over  the  other,  and  fastened 
on  to  a  strip  of  bast,  to  form  a 
fillet  for  the  head.  The  cabbage 
roses,  whole,  would  form  a  very  heavy 
wreath,  and  when  rosea  were  rather 
scarce,  an  expensive  ornamentation 
for  a  very  large  number  of  guests; 
and  as  undents  and  "  nard,"  as  the 
ointment  is  called,  made  from  roses, 
was  in  as  great  requisition  as  the 
chaplets  at  feasts,  it  surprises  us 
that  flowers  could  be  found  forth> 
coming  in  such  abundance  for  the 
use  of  the  nation.  The  greatest 
supply  was  imported  from  the 
flower  market  of  Athens,  and  roses 
were  exported  direct  from  Egypt 
for  Italy.  The  sumptuary  laws  at 
one  time  under  the  Empire  endea- 
voured, but  in  vain,  to  restrict  such 
a  prodigality  in  a  luxury  which  the 
Bomans  could  not  supply  by  their 
home  cultivation.  They  were  for  a 
long  time  ignorant  of  producing  a 
rare  species  of  flower  or  even  vege- 
table, and  were  content  with  the 
enjoyment  of  wild  flowers,  still  so 
beautiful  in  Italy. 
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In  the  later  days  of  the  Caesars, 
vben  Toees  were  the  folly  of  the 
fashion,  these  flowers  were  forced 
for  the  winter,  and,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  deyelopedthe  bloom, 
tfacjnsed  to  water  tnem  with  hot 
water.  Augastus,  Horace's  patron, 
laid  a  great  and  unfayourable 
stress  upon  the  patricians'  loye  of 
roses,  and  we  may  detect  in  the 
Odes  that  onr  favourite  poet  in- 
Teighs  more  than  once  against  this 
Persian  aumptuousness.  In  Ode 
XXXym.  he  bids  his  page  '^  care 
not  to  search  in  what  spot  perchance 
nay  linger  the  late  blowing  rose 
for  the  making  of  a  wreath ; "  and 
he  also  tells  his  friend,  Mecssnaa,  a 
great  dandy  and  "  scion  of  Etruscan 
kings,**  ''that  he  has  long  had  in 
store  for  him  well-ripened  wine  in 
cask,  not  broached  before,  together 
▼ith  the  blossom  of  roses,  and  balsam 
expressed  for  his  hair.'* 

To  this  day  the  gardens  of  the 
Nile  are  famed  for  their  glorious 
roses,  and  I  hare  been  told  that 
mattresses  are  still  made  out  of  the 
blossoms  for  the  divan.  Queen 
Cleopatra  paid  an  Egyptian  talent 
{£500)  for  a  rose-leaf  carpet  for  An- 
thony. Cicero,  by-the-bye,  in  his 
Harangues,  reproaches  Verres  for 
his  absurdity  "in  using  a  lectica 
filled  with  roses."  This  '*  lectica," 
being  a  kind  of  palanquin  carried 
on  the  slaves'  shoulders,  was  now 
and  then  padded  or  stuffed  with 
rose  petals,  like  the  great  men's 
cushions  in  the  East,  or  he  might 
indeed  have  had  the  flowers  strewed 
at  the  bottom  for  his  feet  to  rest  in, 
aa  his  journeys  in  and  out  of  the 
city.  The  Latin  is,  "  Melitensi 
rosa  fiirtus,"  which  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  the  sides  and  cushions 
of  his  lectica  were  rose-leaf  padded, 
or  lined  with  bags  of  the  petals. 

The  Egyptian  priests  of  Isis 
ttcrificed  with  wreaths  of  roses  on 
their  heads  at  certain  feasts  of  the 
jssr.    The  altars  too  were  strewn 


with  these  flowers.  There  was  a  veiy 
strange  myth  among  all  the  ancient 
heathen  peoples,  foreshadowing;  a 
sacrifice  of  great  reality  to  nations 
in  the  West.  The  four  last  days  of 
April  ushered  in  the  rose ''  feast " 
or  "ceremonies,"  and,  "wet  with 
their  tears,"  say  the  classical  writers, 
the  maidens  hung  garlands  on  the 
tombs  of  the  dead,  and  also  wept  for 
Adonis  or  Thammutz,  the  Eastern 
Cupid  or  boy-god,  who  was  killed, 
as  the  legend  ran,  by  a  bear,  pr 
some  wild  beast,  while  hunting,  and 
whose  blood  turned  to  roses.  The 
Greeks  too  had  this  idea  of  the 
death  and  blood  of  Adonis — that 
therein  was  symbolized  the  death  of 
nature  in  winter,  and  its  revival  in 
spring;  and  this  myth  was  yearly  cele- 
brated with  the  wildest  of  heathen 
revels.  Milton  alludes,  darkly  and 
severely,  to  such  in  his  "  Paradise 
Lost :  "— 

"  Thanmntz  came  next  behind, 
Whose  annoal  wound  in  Lebanon 

allured, 
The  Syrian  damsols  to  lament  his 

fate, 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's 

day, 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native 

rock, 
Ban  purple  to  the  sea  supposed  with 

blood, 
Of  Thaumutz  yearly  wounded." 

In  reference  to  the  origin  of  the 
well-known  colloquial  expression 
"sub  rosa"  there  has  been  much 
controversy.  Some  writers  assert 
that  the  words  should  stand  "  under 
the  rows,"  as  in  olden  days  towns 
were  built  with  houses  whose  second 
story,  projecting  over  the  lower  one, 
formed  a  piazza  or  row,  and  such 
may  be  seen  in  Chester  and  other 
of  our  older  country  towns.  While 
then  the  parents  of  the  young 
people  were  enjoying  the  air  and 
chatting  above,  a  great  deal  of  what 
we  call  "flirting"  was  carried  on 
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out  of  their  sight  under  the  rows 
below.  I  regard  this  solution  as 
absurd  —  the  words  being  pure 
Latin.  Another  is  better.  Cupid 
gare  a  rose  to  tlie  God  of  Silence, 
Horus,  also  named  Harpocrates; 
and  thence  originated  the  custom 
of  suspending  a  ruse  from  the  ceil- 
ing over  the  upper  end  of  the  table 
when  it  was  intended  that  the  con- 
versation was  to  be  kept  secret  or 
eacred. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested  that 
the  carved  rose  to  be  seen  here  and 
there  on  the  apex  of  the  roof  over 
the  old  confessionals  abroad  is  sym- 
bolical of  the  implied  secresy  of 
the  sacrament  of  penance.  Both 
lotos  and  rose  among  the  ancients 
being  sacred  emblems^  in  a  sense, 
from  their  ser>nce  in  the  religious 
feasts  and  sacrifices  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Greeks  before  the  days  of  the 
noble  Homan's  centifolia  wreaths 
and  carpets,  it  is  very  likely  that 
our  phrase  "  under  the  rose  *'  should 
have  orijjinaled  in  the  understood 
fiignification  of  love  and  fidelity  to 
the  host  and  companions  of  a  dinner 
table  or  a  council  chamber. 

To  instance  the  secresy  in  love^ 
making  symbolised  by  the  lotos — 
the  companion  of  the  rose  in  he- 
raldry and  classical  romance — I  will 
quote  some  significant  lines  of  a 
note  in  Moore's  '*  Lalla  Bookh/' 
which  is  undersized  "  Asiatic  Mis^ 
cellany."  Two  Eastern  lovers  are 
expressing  themselves  under  the 
e^es  of  the  elders,  as  well  as  means 
will  permit.  The  couplet  runs 
thus, — 

**  He  with  salute  of  deference  due 
A  lotos  to  his  forehead  prest. 
She  raised  her  mirror  to  his  view, 
Then  tamed  it  inward  to  her  breast."* 


In  the  Eastern  romances,  the 
*'bulbul,"  or  nightingale,  associate^ 
always  with  the  spirit  of  the  rose, 
is  made  to  cry,  •*  Hush,  sweet ! 
hush ! "  and  the  flower  to  breathe 
the  same  to  hpr  lover,  the  bird,  as 
he  murmurs  his  plaint  of  passion 
in  the  ihick  groves  of  Suristan,  or 
•'  land  of  roses." 

In  •*  Johnson^s  Dictionary"  there 
is,  to  my  mind,  a  very  happy  ex- 
planation of  the  words  *'  sub  rosa." 
and  one  likely,  I  think,  to  satisfy 
the  curious  investigator.    '*  Among 
the  Pagans  in  old  tyme.  those  that 
invited  any  persones  shewed  them 
the  doore*s  threshold,  saying  these 
words,  *  Let  nothing  pass  over  this 
threshold,'  or,  let  nothing  be  re- 
ported over  this  threshold  of  any- 
thing that  shall  be  done  at  this 
bancket;  and  for  this  cause,  in  many 
countries,  they  lay  table-cloths  upon 
their  tables  whereupon  are  painted 
roses,  showing  thereby  that  all  the 
words  spoken  thereat  ought  to  be 
hidden   under  it."     In  this  same 
*•  Dictionary  "  is  another  notice,  re- 
ferring our  expression  to  the  custom 
of  the  old  Romans   wearing   the 
rose ;  and  also  an  allusion  to  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  in  a  quotation 
of  the  words,   "  I   speak  it  now 
without  the  rose !  "     In  ••  Beggar's 
Bush  "  there  is  also  another  trite 
quotation  :  "  Treason  is  but  a  tavern 
dialect;  anything  passes  well  under 
the  rose.     It  is  not  the  man,  but 
tho  liquor ;  not  the  liquor,  but  the 
excess,  that  is  guilty  of  this  liberty."! 
Yet  further  intruding  upon  Beau- 
mont and   Fletcher.  I  will    quote 
these  lines  upon  '*  sub  rosa  "  out  of 
"  Beggar's  Bush  " :  "  If  this  make 
us  speak  bold  words,  anon !  'tis  all 
under  the  rose  forgotten  !  " 

At  Lullingstone  Castle,  in  Kent, 
the  seat  of  the  Hart-Dyke  family, 


•  Orieatftl  Udtei  wear  »  small  mirror  on  their  drenes  (near  tho  heart),  or  on  their  loft  irm. 
t  "  Biahop  HaU's  Bem."  ^  '' 
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there  is  this  distich  written  round 
about  the  figure  of  a  rose  cairved 
in  the  ceiling  overhead,  in  the 
great  haU  of  the  house : — 


"  Kentifih  true  blue. 
Take  this  as  a  token, 
That  which  is  said  here. 
Under  the  rose  is  spoken. 


>• 


The  original  names  of  rose  and 
lotos — each  having  a  similarly  mys- 
tical importance  in  olden  times 
^-may  be  worthy  of  notice.  The 
lotos  was  called  the  **  Flower  of 
the  Sun,"  and  was  consecrated 
to  that  deity.  The  rose,  perfectly 
dissimilar  in  species  and  tribe 
from  any  sort  of  lily — for  the  lotos 
was  truly  a  water-cup  lily ~ was 
styled  ••  The  Flower,"  as  if  one 
jHtr  excellence ;  also;  the  *•  Fa^ 
▼onrite  of  the  Muses,*'  the  "  Delight 
of  the  Gods."  Such  are  the  titles 
given  by  the  famous  men  and  poets 
of  ancient  Greece.  The  sorrowful 
mjctanthus  or  honeysuckle,  and 
the  iris  or  flag-lily,  were  flowers 
used  for  sacred  purposes  and  as 
ornamentation  in  design  by  archi- 
tects and  artists,  in  conjunction 
with  the  pomegranate,  lotos,  and 
rose,  before  the  days  of  Christian 
churches ;  but  the  last  three  flowers 
had  a  sacred  significance,  and  one 
immediately  related  to  Divine  attri- 
bntes. 

The  rose  derived  ite  name  from 
the  Latin  or  the  Greek  root  *'  red,'* 
and  was  a  conventional  term  itself 
for  all  other  flowers  of  a  red  colour 
and  extreme  beauty,  and  such  as 
the  Easterns  believed  to  embody 
the  glory  of  some  religious  attribute. 
Travellers  have  told  me  that  there 
is  no  flower  now  in  existence  on  ihe 
Great  Nile  or  its  shores  like  the 
original  lotos.  There  are  flowers 
called  water-roses,  of  all  colours, 
and  smelling  as  sweet  as  land  roses, 
but  such  are  mere  lilies,  like  water- 
cup  lilies,  of  various  sizes   and  all 


colours,  from  scarlet  to  yellow. 
There  are  also  several  fruits  and 
flowers  called  *•  lotos,"  yet  the  real 
lotos-tree  of  Egyptian  antiquity  is 
not  identical  with  any  other  now  in 
the  country.  It  was  called  the 
"immortal"  or  "tree  of  life;" 
and  the  Coptics  ground  to  powder 
or  meal  a  sort  of  seed-apple  and 
made  cakes,  colling  this  food  the 
"bread  of  life."  To  this  day 
they  roast  the  tuber-roots  of  the 
lotos  flower  of  the  streams  and  their 
river  over  hot  ashes,  and  eat  them 
as  a  piece  de  rtfsiatance.  The 
natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  make 
meal  from  much  the  same  sort  of 

root 

It  is  strange  that,  although  most 
flowers  are  ofi*en>ive  to  the  smell 
when  dead,  a  withered  rose  never 
seems  to  undergo  corruption.  The 
poor  cherish  its  petals  inside  their 
Bibles  as  memorials  of  their  dead 
joys  or  sorrows.  By  choice  we 
pluck  the  white  and  red  roses  for 
the  coffin-bed  of  our  relations 
rather  than  other  kinds  of  flowers 
at  hand.  There  is  always  an  asso- 
ciation of  beauty  and  immortality 
in  our  affection  for  the  rose.  When 
the  Crusaders  were  gone  out  of  the 
immediate  pre-occupatiou  of  the 
mind  of  Christendom  and  heathen- 
esse, the  rose  of  the  Holy  Land  be- 
came more  and  more  popular  in 
the  tapestries  of  the  French  and 
the  English  fancywork  among 
ladies.  The  rose- windows  in  church 
architecture,  which  are  so  universally 
admired,  were  the  result  of  a  great 
furore  for  this  flower. 

In  the  twelfth  century  all  flowers 
such  as  the  strawberry  and  medlar 
blossom,  the  myrtle,  cherry,  and 
rose,  being  perfect  pentagons,  were 
in  some  repute  for  the  design  of 
tracery  in  windows.  The  most 
beautiful  among  the  earliest  speei« 
mens  of  rose  windows  is  that  of 
S.  Ouen,  Rouen.  The  church  itself 
is  a  perfect  gem  of  Gothic  aichi- 
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tecture.  The  Huguenots  much 
defaced  but  did  not  destroy  it,  in 
1662,  by  lighting  three  fires  in- 
side for  the  purpose  of  consuming, 
it  is  said,  pulpit,  organ,  and  sacristy; 
later  it  was  turned  into  a  forge  by 
the  Republicans !  In  a  like  spirit 
of  zeal,  which  ignored  all  considera- 
tion of  works  of  art  or  religious 
emblems,  the  Protestant  Reformers 
in  England  mutilated  the  decorative 
carving  of  a  side  chapel  of  **  Our 
Lady,"  in  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  master  mason  of  S.  Ouen 
was  one  Alexander  Bemival.  He 
suffered  death  for  murdering  his 
pupil  or  apprentice,  out  of  jealousy 
of  his  superior  skill  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  rose  window  in  the  north 
transept,  which  put  his  own  in  the 
south  out  of  countenance  by  com- 
parison of  merit  The  monks,  who 
highly  favoured  the  youth,  yet  buried 
the  murderer-raason  decently  in 
the  church  which  he  bad  helped  so 
successfully  to  render  the  most  glo- 
rious among  Gothic  ones  of  the 
time;  1318  being  the  supposed 
date  of  the  building  of  S.  Ouen. 
Bouen  Cathedral — N6tre  Dame — 
S.  Ouen,  and  S.  Maclou  are  the 
three  early  Gothic  Churches  dis- 
tinguished for  rose-windows  in 
France,  and  for  the  piurity  and  sim- 
plicity of  their  style  of  architecture. 

Although  it  is  subjective  to  taste 
in  design,  the  form  of  the  Gothic 
rose  in  stone  is  usually  more  like 
that  of  the  lotos-cup  than  of  one 
among  its  own  species.  The  con- 
ventional flower  in  wood  or  stone 
has  a  short  stalk  and  a  crown  of 
five  petals  curied  under  slightly, 
conveying  more  the  idea  of  an  open, 
large  anemone,  and  often  a  lotos, 
as  I  have  before  remarked.  Barely 
do  we  see  the  centifolia,  or  hundred- 
leaved  rose,  in  the  ornamentation  of 
churches ;  but  I  am  almost  certain 
I  have  seen  this  particular  figure  of 
a  wooden  one  over  the  apex — or 


rather  forming  it — of  confessionals 
in  Antwerp  churches,  or  at  S. 
Jacques,  Liege. 

The  Syrian  "centifolia,"  de- 
veloped by  our  English  cultivation, 
so  delighted  the  Shah,  that  he  paid 
the  tribute  of  his  appreciation  of 
the  wreaths  of  roses  in  Buckingham 
Palace  by  sending  for  specimens  of 
the  same.  One  would  have  sup- 
posed that  he  could  have  desired 
none  fairer  than  the  roses  by 
•*  Bendemecr*s  Stream." 

In  the  house  of  a  freemason 
and  clergyman  residing  in  Wilt- 
shire, I  was  pointed  out  a  beautiful 
masonic  sort  of  dining-room  paper, 
which  is  entirely  Gothic  and  de- 
signed by  Grace ;  the  ground,  if  I 
remember  aright,  is  light-grey,  or  a 
very  sofk  tint  of  green ;  the  flower  is 
a  conventional  rose,  with  a  crown 
raised  over  its  head — the  •*  crowned 
rose  "  is  the  name  of  this  pattern. 
Such  a  beautiful  paper  could  rarely, 
if  at  all,  be  equalled  in  its  evident 
symbolism. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  is  redolent  of 
the  rose,  and  he  who  would  view 
Melrose  aright,  or  inquire  more 
deeply  into  Gothic  roses  in  stone, 
should  read  some  curious  accounts 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and  by  his 
own  wits  trace  the  ideas  of  the 
national  builders  through  different 
phases  of  religious  society,  and  de- 
tect many  connecting  links  between 
Church  and  State,  and  the  mental 
development  of  a  nation,  and  chang- 
ing schools  of  thought,  through  the 
expression  of  successive  styles  of 
architectural  and  artistic  work  in 
Europe.  The  rose  followed  the 
key  hand,  and  sun  or  crescent  of 
the  firescoes  of  the  Alhambra;  no 
animals  were  ever  depicted,  but 
flowers  were  very  early  introduced 
into  stone  and  paintings  on  walls. 
May  I  not  be  considered  faithful  to 
an  emblem  if,  after  tracing  my  rose 
down  from  the  Egyptians,  I  inform 
my  readers  that  in  lonely  and  de- 
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sertparts  of  the  East  there  is  noticed 
bj  the  trayeller  a  little  bit  of  dry, 
roogh,  rude  ball  of  wood  in  appear- 
ance, growing  almost  even  with  the 
earth.  The  Arab  and  Parsee  call  it 
"his  rose,"  or  "prophet's  flower.*' 
When  put  in  a  basin  of  water 
or  rained  npon  from  heaven,  this 
diy  ball  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  perfect  five-petalled  rose  of  green- 
ish grey.  This  strange  weed-rose 
blooms  ail  the  year  round. 

The  roee-en-eoleil,  among  the 
different  Chaldean  emblems,  is  yet 
qioartered,  as  we  know,  among  the 
Heraldic  bearings  of  our  nobility 
who  fought  on  the  fields  of  Ascalon, 
aod  reconquered  the  holy  sepul- 
chre from  the  Turk.  The  same 
flower  of  our  country's  pride  is 
tmited  with  the  shamrock  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  Illustrious  Order  of  S. 
Patrick,  which  was  instituted  by 
George  III.,  1788. 

**The  collar  of  our  most  illus- 
trious order "  say  the  statutes, 
'*  shall  be  of  gold,  and  it  shall  be 
composed  of  roses  and  harps 
alternate,  tied  together  with  a  knot 


of  gold:  and  the  Siud  roses  shall  be 
enamelled  alternately,  white  leaves 
within  red  and  red  leaves  within 
white ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  said 
collar  shall  be  an  imperial  crown, 
the  motto  being  the  words  'Quis 
separabit?'" 

In  the  most  exalted  *'  Order  of 
the  Star  of  India"  the  collar  is 
composed  of  lotos  palm  branch 
and  roses,  red  and  white,  while 
circling  the  sun  in  the  centre  runs 
this  motto,  "Heaven's  light  our 
guide,"  words  which  remind  us 
'*  notr,  and  to  the  great  end  "  of  the 
*•  Hidden  One,"  or  Hapu  Mu — boy 
God  of  the  Nile*  or  the  heathen 
underlying  presentiment  of  the 
"  Messias  "  of  the  Christian  ages, 
or  **  revealed  light  of  the  world;"  and 
in  faithfulness  to  the  memory  of 
any  future  devoted  missionary  may 
we  ever  associate  his  toil  and  per- 
severance with  the  conquest  over 
barbarism  and  the  ignorance  of  a 
darker  day,  already  resought  by 
the  love  of  a  Livingstone. 

Febnandb. 
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AUTBOB  OF  "  80HO8  OF  SnoULABITT,'*  *'  PBXPS  AT  LiFS,'*  &e. 

No.  6. — St.  Dekts  op  Fbakce  (a.d.  272). 

N.B. — The  following  lays  are  composed  in  humble  imitation  of  the  popular 

bards  of  Transatlantica, 

Which  I  mean  (0  observe — 

And  my  statement  is  trae — 
That  for  wajs  that  nnnerve. 

And  for  deeds  that  out-do, 
St  Den  js  of  France  was  pecaliar, 

And  the  same  1*11  explain  onto  yoo. 

Dionysios  his  name, 

And  none  will  deny 
That  Denys  the  same 

Does  mean  and  imply  ; 
And  he  fell  in  tlie  hands  of  the  pagans, 

Who  doom'd  him  a  martyr  to  die. 

'Twas  century  thurd. 

As  the  history  states,  ^ 

That  Deoys  incurr'd 

This  saddest  of  fates ; 
With  one  Eleutherios,  deacon. 

And  Rustious,  priest,  for  his  mates. 

Yet  the  woes  that  were  laid 

On  those  Christians  three, 
And  the  pluck  they  display*d 

Were  quite  frightful  to  see. 
And  at  first  you  would  scarcely  believe  it. 

But  the  same  is  asserted  by  bie. 
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'Twai  one  of  their  foes' 

Diabolical  whims, 
To  the  flames  to  expose 

The  martyrs'  bare  limbe. 
But  Denyf ,  for  one,  didn't  mind  it, 

He  lay  and  sang  psalms— likewise  hymns. 


And  then  he  was  placed 

In  a  den  of  wild  beasts 
With  a  preference  of  taste 

For  martyrs  and  priests ; 
Bttt  Denys,  by  erouituj^  so  tamed  them, 

They  turned  from  such  cannibal  feasts. 


Next  Denys  was  cast 

In  a  furnace  of  fire; 
All  thinking  at  last 

He'd  have  to  expire ; 
But  the  flame  sank  so  low  in  a  minute^ 

No  bellows  oould  make  it  rise  higher. 


And  when  he'd  been  hung 
On  the  cross  for  a  spell, 

St  Denys  was  flung 

With  his  friends  in  a  cell. 

As  narrow  and  close  as  a  coffin. 
And  dark  as  H  E  double  L. 


Said  the  judge,  stem  and  curt, 

**  Bring  the  captives  to  me.'' 
When  he  found  them  unhurt 

He  cried,  '*  Can  this  be  ? 
We  are  niin'd  by  Christian  endeavour ; " 

And  he  meant  to  destroy  the  whole  tliree. 


On  the  Saints,  who  had  long 

Withstood  such  attacks, 
The  foe  came  out  strong 

With  their  tortures  and  racks. 
At  last,  by  the  Governor  s  order, 

Tlieir  beads  were  cut  off  with  on  axe. 
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*'  De  we  sleep ?  do  we  dream? " 

All  the  witnesses  shout ; 
*'  Are  men  what  they  seem  ? 

Or  is  witchcraft  about  ?*' 
For  quickly  the  corpse  of  St  Denys 

Hose  up,  and  began  to  walk  out ! 


He  took  up  his  head, 

Tnck*d  it  under  his  arm, 
And  the  same,  it  is  said. 

Caused  surprise  and  alarm ; 
Each  eye  on  the  manrel  was  fiasten'd 

As  if  by  some  magical  charm. 


Out  down  to  his  neck, 

Like  a  flower  to  its  stalk, 
The  Saint  met  a  check 

When  he  first  tried  to  walk ; 
But  soon  he  felt  stronger  than  Weston 

Or  Webb — by  a  very  long  chalk.  .  "] 


And  angels,  we're  told, 

Led  hU  Itfotslepa  akiog ; 
While  heavenwards  rolled 

Their  chorus  of  song ; 
They  led  him  two  leagues  from  the  city, 

To  see  that  he  didn't  go  wrong. 


I  hope  you'll  believe 

That  this  story  is  fact, 
For  I  scorn  to  deceive. 

And  refuse  to  retract ; 
For  truth  I've  a  great  reputation. 

And  wish  to  preserve  it  intact 


Which  is  why  I  observe— 

And  my  statement  is  true- 
That  for  ways  that  unnerve, 

And  for  deeds  that  out-do, 
St.  Denys  of  France  was  peculit 

And  the  same  I  have  proved  unto  yon* 
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No.  7. — St.  Rose  of  Lima,  Psau  (a.d.  1617). 

It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago, 

In  a  World  they  call  the  New, 
That  a  maiden  there  lived  whom  you  may  know 

As  the  blessed  St  Hose  of  Pern ; 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  thought 

Than  the  penances  she  could  do. 

She  was  a  child,  yet  never  a  child 

Did  holiness  so  pursue, 
By  morning  and  night,  and  by  candle-light 

In  wisdom  and  grace  she  grew, 
And  ever  would  strive  to  all  earthly  &ults 

And  pleasures  to  say  adieu. 

An  angel  in  beauty,  she  thought  it  was  right 

To  spoil  it  to  mortals*  view. 
She  scratched  it  with  briers,  and  burnt  it  in  fires, 

Until  she  was  known  by  few ; 
(0  maidens  whose  charms  you  but  live  to  adorn, 

This  never  would  do  for  you  f) 

But  her  fear  of  the  world  was  more  than  her  fear 

Of  loTeUneas  losing  its  due — 
Of  tortures  that  thrill*d  her  iSuoagh; 

And  neither  the  sackcloth  she  wore  to  her  skin. 
Nor  her  spiky  belt  thereto, 

Gould  ever  elicit  the  fointest  complaint 
From  the  blessed  St.  Hose  of*  Peru. 

When  Love  drew  near  with  its  honey*d  words, 

And  tenderly  tried  to  woo, 
The  name  of  wife  and  the  joys  of  life 

She  rigidly  would  eschew. 
She  prick'd,  for  her  sins,  her  head  with  pins, 

And  the  blood  in  streamlets  drew. 
And  tears  they  were  spilt  for  her  fancied  guilt, 

By  the  blessed  St.  Ilose  of  Peru. 

And  oft  she  would  fast,  but  to  eat  at  last 

The  bitterest  herbs  she  knew, 
And  all  tliat  was  pleasant  and  good  to  the  taste 

In  horror  away  she  threw ; 
She  stripp'd  her  garden  of  all  sweet  flow^n 

And  sow'd  it  with  thorns  and  rue. 
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And  angels  would  ooroe  and  make  her  one 

(In  dreams)  of  their  seraph  crew. 
And  often  Uie  Fiend,  in  his  beauty  screen'dy 

Her  spirit  would  fain  subdue. 
But  evil  could  only  fail  to  prevail 

With  the  blessed  St  Rose  of  Peru. 


And  these  are  the  reasons  her  fame  would  grow 

In  the  World  they  call  the  New, 
But  youth  wasn't  past  ere  the  wintry  blast 

The  flame  of  her  life  out-blew ; 
There  issue  I  a  breath  from  the  mouth  of  Death, 

Chilling  and  killing  the  Rose  of  Peru. 


And  many  and  many  a  year  flew  by 

In  that  World  tliey  call  tlie  New, 
Wliile  marvels  divine  were  wrought  at  tlie  shrine 

Of  the  blessed  St  Rose  of  Peru 
(I  should  beat  my  breast  and  be  much  distressed 

If  you  caird  this  part  untrue). 


But  my  teeth  never  ache  but  I  think,  as  I  wake. 

Of  the  blessed  St  Rose  of  Peru ; 
And  my  corns  never  shoot,  but  the  woes  I  compute 

Of  tlie  blcFsed  St  Rose  of  Peru ; 
And  so  I  decide  my  pangs  to  abide 

Like  her  who  suffered — and  braved — and  died 
In  the  capital  of  Peru, 
The  region  they  call  Peru. 


No.  8.»St.  Smith  op  Utah  (a.d.  1844). 

L 

A  SOKO  of  the  Far  West; 

A  song  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  of  Utah,  Nauvoo,  Jackson  County,  and  the  new 

Jerusalem. 
Listen,  individuals,  communities,  sects,  nations ; 
I  am  (for  this  occasion  only)  a  Transatlantic  bard, 
None  of  your  smooth  court-poets  of  worn- out  European  monarchies. 
But  a  bird  of  the  backwoods — a  loud-throated  warbler  of  the  forest ; 
My  inspiration  is  the  breath  of  the  boundless  prairie ;  my  mental  food  is  the  roii 

of  the  raging  Atlantic. 
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Hhjme? — ^I  scorn  it.    Metre? — Snakes  and  alligators !    What  is  that  to  mb  ? 
Libertad  for  ever  I    I  intend  to  sing  anyhow— and  all-how,  just  as  I  tarnation 

please. 
Uniyerse,  are  you  listening  ?  very  well,  then ;  here  goes,  right  away. 

n. 

SMITH!!!! 

Smith  the  Apostle!!! 

Smith  the  Evangelist ! ! 

Smith  the  Discoverer  of  the  Book  of  Mormon ! 

His  name  was  Joseph,  and  he  was  raised  at  Sharon,  Windsor  county,  Ver- 
mont, U.S. 

His  parents  were  tillers  of  the  soil — poor,  but  dishonest, 

When  they  wanted  money,  they  took  it ;  horses,  they  boned  them ;  sheep,  they 
annexed  them ; 

Bat  saints  may  spring  from  sinners,  as  a  butterfly  springs  from  a  maggot. 

III. 
Angels !  heavenly  visions ! ! 

In  white  robes,  with  crowns,  harps,  and  everything  according, 
Bless*d  the  youthful  Smith  with  their  presence  beatific. 

He  went  into  solitude,  loafing  in  cave^,  backwoods,  and  lonely  canyons.  J 

Those  angels  meant  business ;  thrice  in  one  night  they  sought  him. 
They  told  him  all  his  sins  were  liquidated, 
Told  him  the  history  of  the  World  (not  according  to  Moses), 
Told  him  the  Red  Injuns  were  one  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel ; 
Told  him  where  to  find  the  sacred  book  of  the  Prophet  Mormon, 
Told  him  to  bring  it  out,  and  make  a  good  spec  of  the  business. 

IV. 
Leap,  O  my  soul,  every  22nd  of  September. 
For  on  that  date  Smith  found  the  sacred  volume ! 
Eighteen-twenty-seven^a  year  to  be  remembered ! 
Sheets  of  tin,  with  characters  antique  engraven — 
Such  was  the  wondrous  Book  of  Mormon. 

From  that  prophet  Smith  profited,  and  became  a  prophet  also.  -  * 

Mahomet,  Brahma,  Buddha,  Confucius— Smith  surpassed  them  all. 
Getting  behind  a  screen,  he  dictated  to  Oliver  Cowdrey 
(Smith  was  not  a  UtercUu$^  and  couldn't  have  jerk*d  it  grammatically). 
In  eighteen-thirty,  hurrah  1  the  glorious  Book  was  publish*d. 
But  carping  critics  of  orthodoxy  murmured  "  fraud ! "  and  "  humbug !  *' 
*'  Where's  your  authority  P    Show  us  the  original ! " 
Smith  disdained  to  do  so  ;  he  and  his  friends  had  seen  it, 
But  nobody  else  has  seen  it,  nor  will  they  see  it  forever. 
Yet  did  Smith  triumph,  and  gatiier'd  in  converts  like  hay  in  the  sunshine. 
Virtue  will  ever  prevail,  as  long  as  the  world  dreumvolvulates  on  its  axis. 
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V. 

Huzza  for  the  New  Jerusalem ! 

At  Kirtland,  Ohio,  Smith  with  his  Saints  located, 

Till,  in  March  '32,  there  came  a  hand  of  nonconfornuBtB, 

Seized  Joseph  the  Sunt,  and  Rigdon  his  mate,  and  gave  them  tar  and  feathers  X 

O  mj  soul,  boil,  boil  like  a  potato  with  indignation ! 

From  county  to  county,  and  state  to  state,  for  years  the  Mormons  were  driTen, 

Sometimes  camping  out  'neath  the  snow's  cold  stars  of  winter. 

At  last  they  found  a  resting  place — Clay  county,  in  Missouri. 

Thither  came  Brigham  Young^at  that  time  Brigham  younger. 

Smith  sent  him  out  to  bring  to  grace  those  sceptical  down-easters, 

Whilst  Orson  Pratt  and  Heber  C.  Kimball  were  missionaries  in  Europe* 

VI. 

In  this  world  banks  will  break  and  promoters  be  call'd  swindlers  : 

This  was  the  luck  of  Smith  and  his  saintly  companions — 

Lo !  the  bank  of  KirUand  busted,  the  Mormons  were  clapp'd  in  prison. 

Not  long  afterwards  they  received  this  heavenly  revelation — 

**  Missouri's  too  hot  to  hold  you" — ^they  "  vamosed  the  ranche,"  according. 

vn* 

O,  Nauvoo,  city  of  Beauty! 

Land  of  delight,  fertility,  promise,  and  blossoming  realizations ! 

When  I  beheld  thee  my  soul  was  enthrall'd,  and  danced  a  spirited  can-can. 

Thither  came  15,000  saints,  and  squatted  in  glory, 

And  the  desert  blossom'd  as  tiie  rose,  beneath  the  smile  of  Smith. 

He  preach'd  the  gospel,  and  got  up  a  government-house  and  militia. 

Was  mayor  of  the  town,  high-priest,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army ;  \ 

O,  gloria  I  triumph !  bravo  I  hosannah !  huzza !  halleluiah ! 

(These  are  the  words  of  a  soul  jumping  out  of  its  sldn  with  felicity). 


vm. 

Once  more  "  revelation  "  came,  and  spake  unto  Smith  the  prophet. 

*'  The  relation  between  man  and  woman  is  not  only  social  but  spiritual. 

The  social  is  bounded  by  two,  the  spiritual  knows  of  no  limit ; 

Wherefore,  0  Smith,  you  may  take  what  number  of  wives  you  think  proper. 

Sanctifying  them  by  sacred  mysterious  *  sealings.' " 

(Header,  seekest  thou  further  to  know  ?  then  go  and  consult  Hepworth  Dizoo.) 

But  the  cold  hard  world  disapproved  of  spiritual  maniaga ; 

War  rose  up  against  Smith,  and  again,  with  his  mates,  he  was  cast  into  prison, 

'*  Revelation"  helped  them  no  more;  no,  nor  did  angels  assist  them ; 

But  a  gang  of  rowdies  (a.d.-  1844)  broke  into  the  prison, 

Haul'd  out  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother  Hyram, 

And  with  their  too-true  revolvers  they  sent  tiiem  both  to  glory  1 
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Sinners  make  martyrB,  and  mar^yxB  make  saints  (this  is  logic). 

Smith  was  a  martyr,  and  moumed  by  the  Mormons  according, 

EspedaUy  Biigham  Toung,  who  came  in  for  his  fortune  and  fixtures. 

In  1850  they  estsbliahed  the  Salt  Lake  City, 

And  two  years  later  another  great  '^reyelation  "  set  up  spizitual  wifehood,  the 

glorioQS  caose  that  Smith  died  for. 
Thns,  like  a  beautiliil  tree,  grew  up  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  marriage, 
Monogamy,  bigamy,  trigamy,  quadiigamy,  qoinquigamy,  and  lastly  polygamy— 
Till,  if  yon  ask  me,  "  How  many  wives  has  Brigham  P  ** 
I  shall  answer,  *'  Go,  count  the  waves  of  the  boundless  Atlantic !  '* 


Th^  made  Smith  a  Saint— a  boss  Saint— and  was  he  not  worthy  ? 

Far  more  than  the  wom-ont  Saints  of  your  rotten  Europian  kingdoms ! 

Bully  for  Joseph !  my  eyes  fill  with  tears ;  don't  yours  ?^ 

I  admire  Joe  Smith — 1 4^ — ^111  wrap  up  his  memory  in  lavender. 

And  if  yon  love  me,  reader  (as  I'm  sure  you  cannot  help  it), 

Go  thou  and  do  likewise ! 


XI. 

Mourn  for  Smith ;  mourn,  mourn,  ye  peoples ! 

0  songptars,  bards  of  all  times,  climes,  regions,  and  generations, 

0  warblers,  tenori,  bassi,  oontralti,  and  mezzo-soprani, 

0  Christian  men  of  every  land  and  language, 

0  longs,  priests,  presidents,  khans,  kaisers,  and  subjects, 

0  infinitively  diversified  inhabitants  of  this  revolving  kosmos. 

Sing;  and  sing,  and  sing,  and  keep  on  singing  his  honour  and  glory, 

Echo  and  re-echo  forever  the  name  of  Joe  Smith,  boss  Saint  of  the  Mormons  I 
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GEORGE  SAND  ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  AND 

FUTURE  OP  FRANCE. 

Trakslatsd  bt  Louisa  Cobkbak. 


[The  recent  death  of  this  great  writer  gives  nneh  interest  to  her  reflections  upon  tbe 
Siege  of  Paris,  followed  as  it  was  bj  the  atrocities  of  the  Commnoe — ^tbe  more  espeeiallj  ss 
aome  misnndentanding  prerails  regarding  her  political  yiews.  The  following  is  extracted 
from  the  same  volume  of  S<mv€nir8  which  has  famished  so  many  charming  pages.] 


1871,  August,  Nohant. 

What !  you  would  have  me  cease 
loving?  You  would  have  me  say 
that  1  have  been  deceiving  myself 
all  my  life ;  that  humanity  is  con- 
temptible, hateful ;  that  it  has 
always  been  so,  will  always  be  so  ? 
And  you  reproach  mo  for  my  grief 
as  though  it  were  a  weakness,  a 
puerile  regret  for  an  illusion  gone. 
You  say  the  people  were  always, 
ferocious,  the  priests  always  hypo- 
crites, the  bourgeois  always  a  cow- 
ard, the  soldier  always  a  brigand, 
the  peasant  always  stupid.  You 
say  you  have  known  all  this  from 
your  youth,  and  that  you  are  glad 
you  never  questioned  it,  since  it  has 
saved  your  mature  years  from  all 
deception ;  thetn  you  have  never 
been  young.  Ah !  we  differ  much, 
for  1  have  not  ceased  to  be  so,  if  to 
love  for  ever  is  to  be  young ! 

What,  then,  would  you  have  me 
do?  to  isolate  myself  from  my  fellow- 
creatures,  from  my  fellow-country- 
men, from  my  race,  from  the  great 
family,  of  which  my  private  family 
is  but  one  ear  of  com  in  the  terres- 
trial field  ?  And  if  this  ear  could 
ripen  in  some  safe  place ;  if  we 
could,  as  you  say,  live  for  a  few 
privileged  beings  and  abstract  our- 


selves from  all  the  re  st !  But  it  is  im . 
possible,  and  your  reason  fashions 
for  itself  the  most  unrealisable  of 
Utopias.  In  what  Eden,  in  what  ideal 
El  Dorado  will  you  hide  your  family, 
your  select  gi*oup  of  friends,  your 
intimate  happiness,  so  that  none  of 
the  anguish  of  social  life  or  the 
disasters  of  our  country  can  reach 
it  ?  If  you  wish  to  be  happy  through 
a  few,  these  few,  the  favourites  of 
your  heart,  must  be  happy  in  them- 
selves. Gould  they  be  so  ?  Could 
you  assure  them  the  least  security  ? 
Will  you  find  for  me  a  refuge  in 
the  old  age  that  borders  death? 
And  what  now  to  me  is  life  or  death 
for  myself?  Suppose  we  die  en- 
tirely, or  that  love  does  not  accom- 
pany us  into  the  other  life,  still  are 
we  not  to  our  last  breath  tormented 
by  the  desire,  the  overpowering 
longing,  to  secure  to  those  we  leave 
behind  the  greatest  sum  of  happi- 
ness possible?  Can  we  sleep  in 
peace  feeling  the  earth  shaking, 
ready  to  swallow  up  those  we  have 
lived  for?  To  live  happily  in  one's 
family  again.  In  spite  of  all,  is  no 
doubt  a  great  relative  blessing — the 
only  consolation  one  can  or  would 
be  willing  to  taste.  But  even  sup- 
posing the  suffering  of  the  world 
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ontside  us  did  not  reach  our  homes, 
which  is  not  possible,  you  know  I 
never  could  admit  that  we  must 
make  up  our  mind  to  accept  the 
public  misery. 

It  was  all  foreseen.  .  .  .  Yes, 
certainly,  I  foresaw  it  as  well  as 
any  one !  I  saw  the  storm  rising ; 
I  saw,  as  did  all  reflecting  minds, 
tbe  visible  approaches  of  the  cata- 
cljrsm.  But  where  is  the  consola- 
tion in  seeing  the  painful  writhings 
of  the  sick  man  whose  disease  you 
thoroughly  know?  When  the  thun- 
der strikes  us  are  we  calm  be- 
cause we  heard  its  mutterings  long 
before? 

No,  no,  we  cannot  isolate  our- 
selves, we  cannot  break  the  ties  of 
blood,  we  cannot  curse,  cannot 
despise  our  species.  Humanity  is 
no  vain  word.  Our  life  is  made  of 
love,  and  no  longer  to  love  is  no 
longer  to  live. 

The  people,  you  say !  The  people 
are  you,  I ;  it  is  in  vain  we  deny  it. 
There  are  not  two  races,  the  dis- 
tinction of  classes  establishes  only 
lelative  inequalities  which  are  for 
the  most  part  illusory.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  had  ancestors 
foing  far  back  in  the  bourgeoisie; 
lor  my  part,  my  roots  on  my 
mother's  side  are  directly  in  the 
people,  and  so  I  feel  them  for  ever 
m  the  depths  of  my  being.  The 
roots  of  all  of  us  are  there,  be  our 
origin  more  or  less  remote.  The 
first  men  were  hunters  and  shep- 
herds, then  husbandmen  and  sol- 
diers. Successful  brigandage  gave 
rise  to  the  first  social  distinctions. 
I  believe  there  is  not  one  title  that 
has  not  been  picked  up  out  of 
human  blood.  We  have  to  put  up 
with  our  ancestors  when  we  have 
<hem ;  but  are  these  first  trophies 
of  hatred  and  violence  a  glory  that 
a  mind  ever  so  slightly  philosophi- 
cal can  find  matter  in  to  boast  of? 
The f0op2« /or  ever  ferodoue,  you  say: 
I  say,  the  aristocracy  for  ever 
savage.    One  thing  is  certain,  that 


with  the  peasant  the  aristocracy  is 
the  class  that  most  resists  progress, 
consequently  the  least  civilized. 
Thinkers  may  congratulate  them- 
selves that  they  don*t  belong  to  it ; 
but  if  we  are  bourgeois,  if  we  are 
the  offspring  of  the  serf,  of  the 
tenant  subject  to  the  eorvie,  is  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  bow  with  love  or  re- 
spect before  the  sonsof  the  oppressors 
of  our  fathers  ?  No!  Whoever  dis- 
owns the  people  dishonours  him- 
self  and  presents  the  shameful 
spectacle  of  an  apostacy.  Bour- 
geoisie, if  we  wish  to  rise  and 
become  a  class  we  have  but  one 
thing  to  do:  to  proclaim  ourselves 
the  people,  and  struggle  to  the 
death  against  those  who  claim  to  be 
our  superiors  by  divine  right.  For 
having  fallen  short  of  the  dignity 
of  our  revolutionary  mandate,  for 
having  aped  the  aristocracy,  for 
having  usurped  their  badges,  for 
having  taken  up  their  gewgaws,  for 
having  been  ^amefully  ridiculous 
and  cowardly,  we  now  count  as 
nothing.  We  are  nothing.  The 
people  who  should  make  common 
cause  with  us  abjure  us,  abandon 
us,  and  endeavour  to  oppress  us. 

The  people  ferocious  ?  No  ! 
Neither  are  tbey  stupid ;  their  pre- 
sent malady  is  ignorance  and  folly. 
It  was  not  the  people  of  Paris  who 
massacred  the  prisoners,  destroyed 
the  monuments,  and  tried  to  set  fire 
to  the  city.  The  people  of  Paris  it 
was  that  remained  in  Paris  after  the 
siege,  for  whoever  was  at  all  in 
easy  circumstances  hurried  away 
from  it  to  breathe  the'  air  of  the 
provinces  and  join  their  absent 
friends  after  the  physical  and  moral 
sufferings  of  the  blockade.  Those 
who  remained  in  Paris  were  the 
tradesmen  and  workmen,  the  two 
agents  of  labour  and  barter  without 
which  Paris  would  cease  to  exist. 
It  is  they  that  constitute  the  people 
of  Paris,  and  they  are  one  and  the 
same  family  whose  kinship  and 
soUdariti    no    political    misunder- 

16 
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etasdings  can  sever.  It  is  now 
acknowledged  that  the  oppressors 
of  these  stormj  days  were  in  the 
minority.  Therefore,  all  that  can 
be  said  against  the  people  of  Paris, 
the  majority,  is  that  they  displayed 
weakness  and  fear.  The  movement 
was  organized  by  men  inscribed  in 
the  ranks  of  the  bourgeoisie  having 
neither  the  habits  nor  the  wants  of 
the  proletariat.  These  men  were 
moved  by  hatred,  by  baulked  ambi- 
tion, by  miacoQoeived  patriotism, 
by  fanaticism  that  had  no  ideal,  by 
silly  sentimentality  or  natural  wick- 
edness. )  ' 

There  was  something  of  all  this 
amongst  them,  vrith  certain  points 
of  honour  as  respects  their  di>ctrine8, 
which  forbade  them  shrinking  in 
the  presence  of  danger.  They  cer- 
tainly were  not  backed  .  by  the 
middle  class,  who  were  frightened 
and  fled  and  hid  themselves.  They 
were  obliged  to  enlist  the  real 
proletslriat,  those  who  had  nothing 
to  lose.  Well,  even  the  proletariat 
in  great  part  escaped  them,  divided 
as  it  was  into  different  shades- 
some  wishing  for  disorder  hoping 
to  profit  by  it,  others  dreading  the 
consequences,  most  of  them  not 
reasoning  at  all,  misery  having 
become  extreme,  and  the  absence 
of  work  forcing  them  to  take  part 
in  the  conflict  for  thirty  sous  a 
day. 

Why  will  you  insist  that  these 
prol^taires  who  were  shut  up  in 
Paris,  and  who  counted  at  the  out- 
side eighty  thousand  soldiers  of 
hunger  and  despair,  represented  the 
French  people  ?  They  did  not  even 
represent  the  people  of  Paris,  unless 
you  persist  in  maintaining  the  dis« . 
tinction  which  I  repel  between  the 
producer  and  the  trader. 

But  I  will  go  farther,  and  ask  on 
what  you  ground  this  distinction. 
Ts  it  on  the  more  or  less  education? 
The  line  is  imperceptible.  If  you 
find  at  the  head  of  the  bourgeoiiie 
men  of  letters  and  science;  if  you 


find  in  the  dregs  of  the  proletariat 
savages  and  brutes,  you  have  still 
the  Intermediate  crowd*thatpreseDts, 
here  intelligent  sensible  proletaires, 
there  bourgeois  who  are  neither  in- 
telligent  nor  sensible.  The  majo- 
rity  of  educated  citizens  date  from 
yesterday,  and  many  of  those  who 
can  read  and  write  have  fathers  and 
mothers  who  can  hardly  sign  their 
names.  Is  it  then  the  more  or  less 
acquired  wealth  that  is  to  classify 
men  into  two  distinct  camps  ?  We 
shall  then  have  to  ask  where  the 
people  begin  and  where  they  end, 
for  every,  day  wealth  is  displaced ; 
rtiin  pulls  down  some,  fortune  raises 
others ;  parts  are  changed :  he*  who 
was  a  bourgeois  in  the  morning 
becomes  a  prolHaire  again  in  the 
evening,  and  the  proUiairs  of  awhile 
ago  may  pass  .into  the  bourgeois  in 
the  course  of  the  day  if  h»  finds 
a  purse  or  inherits  from  an  uncle« 
You  see  that  these  denominations 
are  worthless,  and  that  the  work  of 
classifying  with  all  the  method  posi- 
sible  would  be  inextricable. 

Men  are  higher  or  lower'  than 
others  solely  in  virtue  of  the  more 
or  less  reason  and  morality  they  pos- 
sess. Instruction  that  develops  only 
selfish  sensuality  is  more  pernicious 
than  tlie  ignorance  of  the  prol^taire, 
who  is  honest  by  instinct  aod  habit. 
This  compulsory  education  which  w» 
are  all  calling  for  out  of  inspect  for 
human  rights  is,  however,  by  no 
means  a  panacea  whose  miracles  we 
are  to  exaggerate.  Depraved  natures 
will  use  it  to  find  in  it  more  inge- 
nious and  better-disguised  means  to 
do  evil.  It  will  be  like  everything 
that  man  uses  and  abuses— the 
poison  and  the  antidote.  To  find- 
an  infallible  remedy  for  our  evils  is 
illusory.  We  have  nothing  for  it 
but  to  seek  day  by  day  all  the  means 
that  are.  immediately  practicable, 
and  to  make  the  amelioration  of 
morals  and  the  conciliation  of  in- 
terests the  great  aim  and  end  in 
our^^jconduct  of  life.    Fraace.  is  in 
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the  pangs  of  death ;  this  is  certain: 
we  are  all    sick,  all    cormpt,  all 
ignorant,  all  dejected.    To  say  that 
it  was  decreed  so,  that  it  was  to  be 
so,  that  so  it  has  always  been  and 
always  will  be,  is  to  begin  again  the 
fable  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the 
drowning  child.  Better  say  at  once: 
I  don't  care;    but  if  you  add.   It 
does  not  concern  me,  you  are  mis- 
taken.   The  deluge  is  coming,  and 
death  gaining    ground.    Do   what 
you  may  to  be  prudent,  and  to  get 
away,  your  refuge  will  be  invaded 
in  its    turn,  and,  perishing   with 
human  civilization,  you    will    not 
prove  yourself  to  have  been  more 
philosophical  for  not  loving  than 
those  were  who  swam  out  to  rescue 
some  of  the  wrecks  of  humanity. 
They  are   not  worth  saving  these 
wrecks :  be  it  so.     They  will  perish 
in  spite  of  you ;  it  is  possible !     We 
will  perish  v^ith  them,  this  is  cer- 
tain; but  let  us  die  living  and  warm. 
I  prefer  this  to  a  winter  in  the  ice- 
death  forestalled.     Besides,  for  my 
part,  I  can  do  no  otherwise.     Love 
does  not  reason.    If  I  were  to  ask 
jou  why  you  have  that  passion  you 
have  for  study,  you  could  not  ex- 
plain it  to  me  better  than  those  that 
have  a    passion   for    laziness  can 
ezplaui  their  idleness. 

You  think  I  am  wavering,  since 
jou  preach  indifference  to  nie.  You 
tell  me  that  you  have  read  in  the 
papers  fragments  of  mine  that  be- 
tray an  entire  change  of  ideas,  and 
those  papers  that  quote  me  favour- 
ably endeavour  to  persuade  them- 
selves to  helieve  that  I  have  been 
enlightened  by  new  light,  while 
others  that  do  not  quote  me  think, 
perhaps,  that  I  have  deserted  the 
cause  of  the  future.  Let  politicians 
say  and  think  what  they  like.  Let 
us  leave  them  to  their  critical 
H>preciations.  I  am  not  going  to 
protest,  not  going  to  answer.  The 
pubUc  has  other  interests  to  discuss 
than  those  that  concern  me.  I 
have   a  peo  and   an  honourable 


place  for  free  discussion  in  a  lead- 
ing journal ;  it  is  for  me,  if  I  have 
been  misinterpreted,  to  explain  my- 
self more  clearly  when  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself.  I  avail  myself 
rarely  of  this  opportunity  to  speak  of 
myself  as  an  isolated  individual; 
but  if  you  judge  me  to  be  con- 
verted to  false  notions,  I  am  bound 
to  say  to  you  and  to  others  who  are 
interested  in  me,  Bead  me  entirely, 
and  don't  judge  me  by  detached 
fragments.    The  mind  that  is  free 
firom  the  exigences  of  party  neces- 
sarily sees  the  pour  et  contre,  and 
the  writer  who   is  sincere    states 
both,  without  pre-occupying  himself 
about  the  blame  or  the  approbation 
of  interested  readers.     But  all  who 
are  not  mad  attach  themselves  to  a 
synthesis,  and  I  don*t  think  I  have 
broken  from  mine.    Beason    and 
feeling  with  me  are  always  in  accord 
in  rejecting  whatever  would  lead  us 
back  to  childhood  in  politics,  in 
religion,  in  philosophy,  in  art.     My 
reason  and  feeling  more  than  ever 
repel  the  idea  of  factitious  distinc- 
tions, of  the  inequalities  of  condi- 
tions imposed  as  a  right  acquired 
by  some,  as  a  merited  forfeiture  by 
others.    More  than  ever  I  long  to 
raise  what  is  low,  to  lift  up  again 
what  is  fallen.     Till  my  heart  is 
worn  out  it  will  be  open  to  pity,  it 
will  take  the  side  of  the  weak,  it 
will  rehabilitate  the  calumniated.  If 
to-day   it  is   the  people   who   are 
down-trodden,  I  will  stretch  out  a 
hand  to  them ;  if  it  is  they  that  are 
the  oppressors  and  assassins,  1*11 
tell  them  they  are  cowardly  and 
odious.     What  to  me  are  such  or 
such  groups  of  men,  such  proper 
names  that  have  become  flags,  such 
individualities    that    have    become 
advertisements  ?    I  know  only  wise 
men    or   fools,  innocent   men    or 
guilty  ones.      I   have  not   to  ask 
myself  where  my  friends  and  my 
enemies  are.   They  are  there  where 
the  storm  has  cast  them.    Those 
who  have  deserved  my  affection,  and 
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who  do  not  see  with  my  eyes,  are 
not  less  dear  to  me.  The  unreflect- 
ing blame  of  those  who  have  leflt 
me  does  not  make  me  look  on  them 
as  enemies.  Friendship  unjustly 
withdrawn  remains  intact  in  the 
heart  that  did  not  deserve  the  injury. 
That  heart  is  above  amour-propre  ; 
it  can  wait  for  the  wakening  up  of 
justice  and  affection. 

Such  is  the  straightforward  and 
^asy  rCU  of  a  conscience  that  is  en- 
gaged by  no  personal  interests  in 
the  interests  of  party.  Those  who 
cannot  say  as  much  for  themselves 
may  certainly  succeed  among  their 
fellows,  if  they  have  the  talent  to 
avoid  whatever  may  be  distasteful ; 
and  the  more  they  have  of  this 
talent,  the  more  they  will  find  means 
to  promote  their  own  interests. 
But  history  must  not  appeal  to  their 
testimony  for  absolute  truth.  The 
moment  a  trade  is  made  of  opinion, 
henceforth  that  opinion  is  value- 
less. 

I  know   gentle,  generous,  timid 
souls  who,  in  this  terrible  moment 
of  our  history,  reproach  themselves 
for  having  loved  and  served  the 
cause  of  tiie  weak.     They  see  but 
one  point  in  space;    they  believe 
that  the   people   they   loved    and 
served  no  longer  exist,  because  a 
horde  of  brigands,  followed  by  a 
small  army  of  half-crazed  men,  got 
momentary  possession  of  the  theatre 
of  the  struggle.    It  coats  these  kind 
souls  an  effort  to  say  to  themselves 
that  what  was  good  in  the  poor  and 
interesting  in  xhe  disinherited  still 
exists ;  only  it  is  no  longer  there, 
the  political  chaos  drove  them  from 
the  scene.    'When  such  dramas  as 
these  are  played,  those  that  throw 
themselves  into  it  wantonly  are  the 
conceited  or  money-grasping  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  and  those  who 
let  themselves  be  drawn  into  it  are 
idiots.    That    there   are  conceited 
men,  grasping  men,  idiotic  men  in 
France  by  thousands  there  can  be 
no  doubt;  but  there  are  as  great  a 


number,  and,perhaps,  more  in  other 
countries.  Let  an  occasion  occur 
similar  to  the  too-irequent  occasions 
that  stir  up  our  bad  passions,  and 
you  will  see  if  other  nations  are 
better  than  we  are.  Wait  till  we 
see  the  German  race  at  work— the 
race  whose  disciplinaiy  aptitudes 
we  have  been  admiring — die  race 
whose  armies  have  just  been  exhi- 
biting  the  brutal  appetites  in  all 
their  natural  savageness— and  you 
will  see  what  an  outburst  there 
will  be  there.  The  Paris  insurgents 
will  appear  sober  and  virtuous  in 
comparison. 

This  should  not  be  matter  of 
consolation  to  us ;    we   may  pity 
the  German  nation  for  its  victories 
as  much  as  we  do  ourselves  for  our 
defeats,  for  they  are  the  first  act  of 
its  moral  dissolution.     The  drama 
of  its  downward  course  is  begun, 
and  as  it  is  working  at  it  with  its 
own  hands   it   will    go   fast    All 
great    material     organizations    in 
which  right,  justice,  and  respect  for 
humanity  are  set  aside,  are  colosses 
of  clay.    We  know  this  to  our  cost. 
Well,  the  moral  debasement  of  Ger- 
many is  not  the  future  salvation  of 
France,  and  if  we  are    called  to 
render  her  back  the  evil  she  has 
done  us,  her  ruin  would  not  restore 
our  life.     It  is  not  in  blood  that 
races      renew    their    vigour    and 
youth.      Living  effluvia  may  still 
proceed  from  the  carcass  of  France ; 
the  carcass  of  Germany  will  be  a 
focus  of  pestilence  in  Europe.    A 
nation    that   has    lost    the    ideal 
cannot  survive    itself.     Its    death 
can  fertilize  nothing,  and  those  who 
breathe    its   fetid  emanations    get 
smitten  with  the  disease  that  killed 
it.    Poor  Germany!     the   vial   of 
God*s  wrath  is  poured  out  upon 
you  as   upon  us,  and    while  you 
rejoice  and  are  elated,  the  philo- 
sophic   mind    mourns    over    you 
and    prepares  your  epitaph.    The 
pale,  bleeding  figure  of  France  still 
holds  in  her  convulsed  hands  a 
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portion  of  the  starry  mantle  of  the 
fulnre,  while  you  drape  yourself  in 
a  soiled  flag  destined  to  be  your 
winding-sheet.  The  potentates  of 
the  past  have  no  longer  a  place  in 
the  history  of  men.  J  t  is  all  over 
with  kings  who  work  men  as  a 
quarry  for  their  own  purposes.  It 
is  all  over  with  the  people  thus 
worked  who  acquiesce  in  their  own 
degradation.  This  is  why  we  are 
so  sick  and  why  my  heart  is  broken. 
But  it  is  not  with  contempt  I 
think  over  the  extent  of  our  misery. 
I  will  not  believe  that  this  sacred 
country,  this  dearly-loved  race — 
whose  harmonious  and  discordant 
chords  I  feel  vibrating  within  me, 
whose  qualities  and  even  whose  faults 
I  love,  whose  responsibilities,  good 
and  bad,  I  consent  to  accept  rather 
than  free  myself  from  them  by 
scorn, — ^no,!  will  not  believe  that  my 
country  and  race  are  doomed.  I 
feel  it  in  my  suffering,  in  my 
mourning,  even  in  my  hours  of 
deepest  dejection.  I  love,  there- 
fore I  lif^e ;  let  us  love,  and  let  us 
live !  Frenchmen,  let  us  love  each 
other.  My  God !  my  God !  let  us 
love  each  other,  or  we  are  lost  Let 
OS  kill,  abjure,  annihilate  politics, 
since  it  is  they  that  divide  us,  they 
that  arm  us  against  each  other ;  let 
us  ask  no  one  what  he  was,  what 
he  wished  for  yesterday.  Yesterday 
every  one  was  mistaken — let  us 
know  what  we  wish  for  to-day. 
If  it  is  not  liberty  for  all,  fraternity 
towards  all,  let  us  not  endeavour  to 
solve  the  problem  of  equality ;  we 
are  not  worthy  of  defining  it,  we 
are  incapable  of  understanding  it. 
Equality  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be 
imposed,  a  free  plimt  that  grows  on 
fertile  soils  in  salubrious  air.  It 
cannot  take  root  on  barricades — ^we 
know  this  now.  There  it  is  imme- 
diately trampled  under  foot  by  the 
conqueror,  whoever  he  may  be.  Let 
US  strive  to  establish  it  in  our 
manners  and  customfi,  and   have 


the  will  to  consecrate  it  in  our 
ideas*  Let  us  give  it  for  its  start- 
ing-point patriotic  charity,  love! 
It  is  madness  to  suppose  that  men 
come  out  of  battle  with  respect  for 
human  rights.  All  civil  wars  are, 
and  always  will  be,  followed  by 
crime.  .  .  .  Wretched  Internationale, 
is  it  true  you  believe  in  this  false- 
hood, that  might  takes  precedence 
of  right  ?  If  you  are  as  numerous 
and  as  powerful  as  it  is  thought 
you  are,  can  it  be  possible  you 
teach  destruction  and  hatred  as  a 
duty  ?  No,  your  power  is  a  phan- 
tom conjured  up  by  fear,  it  is 
not  possible  that  a  large  number  of 
men  of  all  nations  could  deliberate 
and  act  in  virtue  of  a  principle  of 
iniquity.  If  you  are  the  ferocious 
portion  of  the  people  of  Europe, 
such  as  were  the  anabaptists  of 
Munster,  like  them  you  will  perish 
by  your  own  hands.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  are  a  great  and  legitimate 
fraternal  association,  your  duty  is  to 
enlighten  your  adepts  and  disown 
those  who  disgrace  and  compromise 
your  principles.  I  wish  still  to 
believe  that  you  count  among  your- 
selves a  large  number  of  hard-work- 
ing and  humane  men,  and  that  these 
suffer  and  blush  to  see  ruffians  la- 
belling themselves  with  your  name. 
In  this  case  your  silence  is  foolish 
find  cowardly.  Have  you  not  one 
single  member  capable  of  protest- 
ing against  ignoble  crimes,  against 
idiotic  principles,  against  mad  fury? 
Yoiur  elected  ones,  your  administra- 
tors, those  who  inspire  you,  are  they 
all  brigands  or  idiots?  No!  it  is  im- 
possible. There  are  no  groups  of  men 
—no  clubs,  no  public  places  where 
the  voice  of  truth  may  not  make 
itself  heard.  Speak  then,  vindicate 
yourself.  Proclaim  your  gospel, 
bissolve  in  order  to  reconstitute 
yourself,  if  discord  be  among  you. 
Make  an  appeal  to  the  future  if  you 
be  not  an  antique  invasion  of  bar- 
barians.   Tell  those  who  love  the 
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people  what  ought  to  be  done  for 
them,  and  if  you  have  nothing  to 
say,  if  you  have  no  word  of  life  to 
utter,  if  fear  sets  its  seal  upon  the 
iniquity  of  your  mysteries,  renounce 
all  noble  sympathies,  feed  on  the 
contempt  of  all  true  souls,  and 
spend  your  life  between  the  con- 
vict keeper  and  the  gendarme. 

All  France  was  waiting  for  it,  the 
word  of  your  destiny,  that  might 
have  been  the  word  of  its  own.  It 
waited  in  vain.  I,  too,  in  my  sim- 
plicity— I,  too,  waited.  While  con- 
demning the  means,  I  refused  to 
prejudge  the  end.  All  revolutions 
have  had  an  object,  and  those  that 
failed  have  not  always  been  ill- 
founded.  Patriotic  fanaticism  we 
believed  was  the  prime  motive  of 
this  struggle.  The  forlorn  hope  of 
the  democratic  army  was  refusing 
to  subscribe  to  an  inevitable  peace 
they  deemed  shameful.  Paris  had 
sworn  to  bury  herself  under  her 
ruins.  The  democrat  people  were 
forcing  the  bourgeois  people  to  keep 
their  word.  They  seized  die  cannon 
apd  would  turn  them  against  the 
Prussians.  It  was  madness,  but  it 
was  great.  .  .  .  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  first  act  of  the  Commune 
was  to  give  its  adhesion  to  the 
peace,  and  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  its  tenure  of  power  not 
an  insult  nor  a  menace  had  it  for 
the  enemy ;  it  conceived  and  com- 
mitted the  unheard-of  cowardice 
of  throwing  down  before  their  eyes 
the  column  that  commemorated 
their  defeats  and  our  victories. 
The  power  emanating  from  uni- 
versal suffrage  it  was  that  it 
attacked,  and  yet  this  same  suf- 
frage it  invoked  in  Paris  in  order 
to  constitute  itself.  This  failed  it 
no  doubt,  and  so  it  dispensed'  with 
the  appearance  of  legality  that  it 
wished  to  give  itself  and  performed 
its  functions  by  brutal  force,  invok- 
ing no  other  right  than  that  of 
hati*ed  and  contempt  of  all  that  was 


not  it.  It  proclaimed  la  icience 
socials  positive,  of  which  it  professed 
to  be  the  sole  depositary,  but  of 
which  it  let  no  word  escape  in  its 
deliberations  and  decrees.  It  de- 
clared it  came  to  deliver  man  firom 
his  fetters  and  his  prejudices,  and 
thereupon  proceeded  to  exercise 
unlimited  power,  and  threaten 
death  to  all  who  refused  to  accept 
its  infallibility.  While  pretending 
to  restore  the  traditions  of  the 
Jacobins  it  usurped  a  social  papacy, 
and  took  dictatorship  upon  itself. 
What  a  republic  was  this !  I  see 
nothing  vital  in  it,  nothing  rational, 
nothing  constituted,  nothing  con- 
stitutable.  I  see  but  an  orgie  of 
self-styled  renovators  without  an 
idea,  without  a  principle,  without 
an  atom  of  serious  organization, 
without  soliiariti  with  tJie  nation, 
witliout  any  forecast  of  the  future. 
Ignorance,  cynicism,  and  brutality, 
this  was  all  the  outcome  of  this 
pretended  social  revolution.  An 
outbreak  of  the  lowest  instincts,  of 
impotent  ambitions,  of  scandalouSt 
shameless  usurpation ;  this  is  the 
spectacle  that  we  had  to  assist 
at.  Accordingly,  this  Commune, 
filled  with  deadly  disgust  political 
men,  the  most  ardent  and  most 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  democracy* 
Ailer  unavailing  attempts  they  saw 
at  last  that  no  conciliation  was  pos- 
sible there,  where  there  was  no 
principle,  they  withdrew  in  con- 
sternation and  grief,  and  the  next 
day  the  Commune  declared  them 
traitors  and  decreed  their  arrest. 
They  would  have  been  shot  had 
they  remained  in  their  hands. 

And  you,  my  friend,  you  would 
have  me  look  at  these  things  with 
stoical  indifference!  You  would 
have  me  say:  Man  is  made  so; 
crime  is  his  expression,  infamy  his 
nature. 

No;  a  hundred  times  no.  Hu- 
manity is  indignant  in  me  and 
with  me.     This  indignation,  which 
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is  ODe  of  the  most  passionate  forms 
of  love,  we  must  neither  dissemble 
nor  tiy  to  ignore.  We  must  make 
the  immense  efforts  of  fraternity  in 
order  to  repair  the  injoiy  done  by 


hatred.  We  must  conjure  away  the 
plague,  trample  out  the  infamy,  and 
inaugurate  by  faith  the  resurrection 
of  our  country. 


THE   MAJOE'S  OAK. 


Holidays,  no  doubt,  are  very  de- 
lightful things ;  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  most  other  delightful  things,  one 
can  have  too  much  of  them.  I  was 
home  on  a  year's  leave.  Only  six 
months  had  expired,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  get  tired  of  idleness. 
Fishing  there  was  none,  and  the 
ground  was  so  dry  that  it  was  hope- 
less to  attempt  to  get  near  even  a 
solitary  rabbit.  And  there  was  a 
whole  month  before  the  1st  of 
September !  However,  here  I  was 
at  home,  and  it  was  no  use  grum« 
bling  at  the  weather.  Perhaps  I 
might  bag  some  wood-pigeons  at 
the  pond ;  I  might  try,  at  any  rate. 
And  off  1  set. 

The  pond  was  a  small  pool  of 
water  situate  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  grounds,  bordering  on  old  Major 
Snapiey's  estate,  ana  there  on  hot 
afternoons  the  pigeons  were  wont 
to  come  and  quench  their  thirst. 
No  one  had  ever  cared  much  for  the 
Major;  and  a  short  time  ago  the 
breach  between  us  had  been  widened 
by  the  old  man  planting  a  grove  of 
joung  trees  just  beside  our  grounds, 
to  that  what  few  pheasants  we  had 
forsook  us  and  fled  to  the  Major. 
No  doubt  this  was  just  what  he 
wanted,  and  he  was  hated  accord- 
ingly. 

When  I  got  up  to  the  pond  there 


was  no  sign  of  pigeons,  and  I.stowed 
myself  away  under  the  hedge  that 
divided  our  land  from  the  Major's, 
and  waited  for  the  cheery  flap-flap 
of  the  wood-pigeon's  wings,  as,  with 
his  crop  full  of.  young  corn,  he 
should  come  to  slake  his  thirst  at 
the  pond. 

But  that  was  just  what,  on  this 
particular  afternoon,  the  pigeons 
declined  to  do.  For  a  long  hour  I 
sat  under  the  hedge  that  skirted 
the  pond,  and,  completely  screened 
by  the  overhanging  branches,  waited 
patiently.  At  last  I  began  to  feel 
drowsy.  EveVy  thing  favoured  drow- 
siness. There  was  the  heavy  "  boom  ** 
of  the  bumble-bee  as  he  hummed 
past  me,  the  chee-chee-chee  of  a 
thousand  grasshoppers,  the  gentle 
splashing  and  fluttering  of  a  score 
of  pretty  little  birds  as  they  bathed 
in  the  water  almost  within  [arm's 
reach ;  and  far  away  in  the  distant 
grove  could  be  heard  the  soft  coo 
of  the  turtle-dove,  as  she  sang 
herself  to  sleep  till  the  glare  of  the 
blazing  sun  should  have  abated. 
Then  the  dragon-flies  flitted  in  and 
out  amongst  the  motionless  rushes, 
and  now  and  again  a  solitary  swallow 
would  barely  fleck  the  bosom  of  the 
water,  in  which  the  green  trees 
were  reflected,  and  would  be  gone 
again  high  into  the  cloudless  sky, 
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where  his  fellows  could  just  be  seen 
as  small  as  midges.  And  the  yellow- 
hammer,  [>erched  on  the  highest 
twig  of  a  distant  hedge,  ever  and 
4inon  called  to  his  raste,  with  a  sad 
song  that  told  of  dusty  banks  nnd 
parching  stubble-fields. 

I  had  no  wish  to  sleep ;  in  fact; 
I  was  resolved  not  to  do  so.  But 
there  was  no  resisting  that  regularly- 
recurring  trill  of  the  yellow-hanimpr. 
I  closed  my  eyes,  and  fancied  him 
swaying  backwards  and  forwards  on 
his  twig,  as  he  scorched  himself  in 
the  sun.  If  he  were  the  same  little 
bird  that  I  had  seen  a  short  time 
ago  splashing  at  the  edge  of  the 
poud,  he  would  want  plenty  of 
drying.  He  made  such  an  absurd 
fuss  over  his  bath,  that  the  birds 
nearest  to  him — especially  a  poor 
little  blackcap,  who  didn't  like  water 
splashed  into  his  eye — gradually 
edged  away  and  left  him  to  himself. 

Of  course,  I  went  to  sleep — sound 
asleep.  I  might  have  gone  on 
sleeping  till  dark,  in  spite  of  the 
ants,  that  would  persist  in  crawling 
down  my  neck  and  up  my  arms, 
after  the  manner  of  creeping  thinsa 
generally ;  but  I  was  suddenly 
startled  by  hearing  a  loud  cracklinfi^ 
close  to  me.  I  turned  my  head,  and 
peeped  through  the  hedge  into  the 
Major's  young  plantation,  when  I 
found  that  I  was  not  alone.  A 
gentleman  was  there.  Please  under- 
stand that  I  use  the  term  as  de- 
scriptive of  his  sex,  rather  than  of 
his  outward  man.  Judging  by  the 
appearance  of  the  latter,  the  term 
was  certainly  misapplied.  He  was 
a  man  of  middle  age,  middle  height, 
and  very  dusty ;  in  fact,  be  was  so 
dusty  that  it  was  difficult  to  see 
exactly  which  was  boot  and  which 
was  foot ;  for  his  toes,  for  economy 
or  comfort,  were  allowed  to  be  seen 
at  the  end  of  the  former.  A  rough- 
looking  fellow  altogether. 

When  I  caught  sight  of  him  he 
was  hard  at  work,  endeavouring  to 
break  off  one  uf  the  Major'd  young 


oak-trees  that  he  had  previously  cut 
half  through  with  a  very  unpiau- 
resque-lookiug  knife.  This  latter  he 
still  held  in  bis  left  hand.  Having 
at  length  attained  the  desired  reault, 
he  cut  off  the  top  and  branches  of 
the  tree*  and  set  to  work  to  trim  it 
into  a  convenient  shape.  He  wa» 
rather  handy  with  his  knife,  and  he 
appeared  to  derive  a  certain  satis* 
faction  from  the  use  to  which  h& 
was  putting  it ;  so  I  hiy  still  and 
watched  him  through  the  hedge. 
Having  trimmed  the  heavy  htick  to 
his  satisfaction,  he  peeled  off  the 
bark,  rounded  tlie  end:i,  and  com- 
menced to  ornament  the  handle 
with  such  simple  designs  as  a  not 
very  fertile  imagination  suggested  ; 
I  watching  him  all  the  time  with  a 
lasy  interest.  No  doubt,  the  proper 
thing  for  me  to  have  done  would 
have  been  to  remonstrate  with  him 
for  his  wanton  destruction  of  the 
Major's  property;  but  I  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  I  firmly  believed  that 
those  trees  had  been  put  in  with  no 
other  object  than  to  draw  off  our 
pheasants.  Anyway,  the  birds  went^ 
and  I  should  not  have  much  minded 
if  my  dusty  friend  bad  cut  down, 
trimmed  up,  and  rounded  off  the 
whole  plantation. 

Perhaps  if  I  had  known  what  a 
prominent  part  that  same  cudgel 
was  shortly  to  play  in  my  affairs,  I 
might  have  watched  the  course  of 
its  construction  with  more  interest* 
But  I  did  not  know,  so  I  allowed 
the  gentleman  to  finish  unmolested 
the  decorative  process  before  alluded 
to.  When  be  had  done  so  to  his 
Hatisfaction,  he  got  up  from  the 
bank  on  which  he  was  sUting,  shut 
the  knife  against  his  leg,  and  stuffed 
it  into  a  greasy  pocket.  Then» 
without  so  much  as  a  glance  at  the 
havoc  that  he  had  caused,  and  which, 
when  discovered,  would  make  the 
Major  purple  with  rage,  he  pushed 
his  way  through  the  hedge,  and  waa 
gone. 

No  use  waiting  any  longer  for 
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the  pigeons ;  so  I  rose,  brushed  the 
guotegrass  frooi  my  clothes,  and 
meut  too. 

II. 

""Mbs.  Oak£daIiB  wants  you  to 
i>|jend  a  few  days  at  Barkstead," 
aaid  my  father,  as,  about  a  fortnight 
after  the  incident  related  above,  we 
MC  over  breakfast,  and  read  the 
letters  just  brought  in  from  the 
village.  '*  Says  she  can't  hold  out 
uiuch  amusement  for  you ;  but  she 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  you 
before  jou  return  to  India.  Do 
go  if  yott  can.  You  know  Ayles- 
field  fair  is  just  about  this  time,  and 
the  old  lady  is  always  frightened 
nearly  into  fits  while  it  lasts.  It 
wuuld  be  a  real  kindness  of  you. 
You  wouldn't  be  all  alone.  She 
Mys  that  she's  got  a  young  lady 
»tajring  with  her ;  Miss — wTiat  is 
u  ?  Oby  here  it  is,"  said  my  father, 
referring  to  the  letter;  ''Miss 
Alaude  Blackton.  Why,  you  don't 
kuow  her,  do  you  ?  " 

**Met  her  out  somewhere  once, 
I  think;  that's  all,"  returned  1. 
Tito  (act  was  that  I  did  know  her 
very  well.  She  was  the  only  girl 
for  whom  I  had  ever  had  more 
than  a  paasing  lancy;  but  I  lost 
sight  of  her  on  arriving  in  Eug- 
laud,  and  had  never  seen  her 
aioce.  I  knew  very  little  of  her. 
She  was  always  very  quiet  and 
reserved  whilst  on  board  the  Ooolica^ 
where  was  the  beginning  and  end 
of  my  acquaintance  with  her.  All 
that  I  ever  learnt  was  that  her 
father  and  mother  had  both  been 
killed  in  the  Mutiny,  that  she  had 
iio  near  relatives,  and  that  she  was 
going  to  live  with  a  distant  con- 
iiection  in  the  country.  I  had 
tliought  constantly  about  her  since 
1  Uwt  saw  her  on  the  quay  at 
Southampton.  I  had  even  thought 
of  instituting  inquiries  respecting 
her.  But  she  bad  never  shown 
any  special  predilection  for  my 
Mjvi«i^  »  bil«t  ou  board  the  Qoolwa^^ 


had  often  avoided  me,  indeed — and 
I  bad  hitherto  taken  no  steps  to 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  her. 

And  now  here  was  the  very  thing 
that  I  had  been  longing  for !  The 
distant  relative  was  my  father's  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Oakedale,  and  I  was 
invited  to  pay  her  a  visit  1  ^o 
need  to  ask  me  if  I  would  go ;  and 
in  a  couple  of  days  I  found  myself 
as  comfortably  established  at  Bark- 
stead  as  if  the  place  belonged  to 
me.  Mrs.  Oakedale  expressed  her* 
self  delighted  to  see  me  again* 
Maude  Blackton  also  said  she  was 
glad  to  see  me  again,  and  she  really 
looked  as  if  she  meant  what  she  said. 
I  felt  that  I  was  fairly  in  for  it. 
I  blush  to  own  that  the  sex  had 
never  had  auyl  special  charm  for 
me,  and  I  was  aways  content  if  left 
to  follow  my  own  course.  But 
there  was  a  something  about 
Maude  Blackton  that  I  never  had 
experienced  in  any  other  woman, 
and  almost  the  first  time  I  saw  her, 
in  spite  of  mvself,  I  felt  irresistibly 
drawn  towards  her.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  ever  met  with  the  slightest 
encouragement  at  her  hand.  In- 
deed, as  I  have  observed,  she  was 
always  very  reserved,  not  only  with 
me,  but  with  all  who  associated 
with  her  on  board.  However,  here 
was  I  under  the  same  roof  with  her, 
without,  so  far  as  I  knew,  a  rival  in 
the  field,  and  I  was  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  the  opportunity 
that  fortune  had  so  favourably  put 
in  my  way. 

Hardly  a  week  had  passed,  and  I 
was  hopelessly  in  love.  I  was  de- 
termined that  I  would  not  return 
home  without  declaring  my  afifec- 
tion,  and  either  losing  or  winning 
dl.  Whether  Maude  loved  me— 
whether  she  even  liked  me,  I  could 
not  guess.  She  was  not,  it  is  true, 
so  distant  and  reserved  with  me  as 
she  once  had  been ;  but  her  new 
humour  was  even  more  perplexing. 
If  even  the  ulipfhtest  approach  was 
made  to  sentimei.t  ou  my  part,  hhe 
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would  chaoge  the  subject  in  a 
luanner  that  admitted  of  no  appeal, 
and  on  these  occasions  I  always  felt 
at  a  tremendous  disadvantage.  But 
I  would  be  so  no  longer.  Before 
another  day  was  out  my  fate  should 
be  decided ;  and  in  this  resolve  I 
retired  to  bed. 

Next  moruiog  when  I  came 
down,  only  Mrs.  Oakedale  was  in 
the  breakfast-room.  She  was  sorry 
to  say  that  Maude  was  suffering 
from  a  headache,  and  she  had  for- 
bidden her  to  get  up  to  breakfast. 
**  Tou  see,"  she  said,  "  that  garden- 
ing was  too  much  for  her  yesterday. 
It  was  far  too  hot ;  but  she  was  so 
aet  upon  it  that  I  did  not  like  to 
refuse  her,  and  then,  besides,  she 
and  old  Jervis  are  such  sworn  allies. 
How  she  has  managed  so  completely 
to  get  round  him  I  can't  imagine. 
He  always  looks  upon  the  garden 
as  his  special  property ;  and  really 
I  am  half  afraid  to  pull  up  a  weed 
without  his  permission.  The  old 
servants  are  hard  masters!  But 
the  old  fellow  was  a  faithful  servant 
to  my  dear  husband  for  so  many 
years— followed  him  all  through 
the  Peninsular  war — that  I  let  him 
<io  just  as  he  likes.  He  has  been 
very  busy  this  morning  polishing 
his  old  master's  sword  and  pistols ; 
they  are  as  bright  now,  I  do  believe, 
AS  on  the  day  they  were  made.  If 
you  go  near  the  room — we  call  it 
the  orderly — ^you  must  admire  them. 
It  will  gratify  the  old  fellow." 

After  breakfast  I  lit  a  cigar  and 
etrolled  put  into  the  garden;  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  gardens  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  high  brick  wall,  every 
brick  honeycombed  with  holes  left 
by  nails  that  had  rusted  away  years 
iigo.  Old  Jervis  was  pottering 
about  behind  the  house  armed  with 
a  threc-prouged  fork  and  what  he 
called  a  "  bushel  skip,"  iu  search  of 
potatoes. 

"  The  best  of  them,"  complained 
*he  old  soldier,  **  wasn't  no  bigger 


than  a  good-sized  bullet — ^he  never 
see  such  a  season." 

**  Never  mind  the  potatoes, 
Jervis,"  I  returned ;  "  I  want  you 
to  show  me  over  the  orderly.  Tve 
been  wanting  to  see  it  for  a  long 
time." 

Jervis  brightened  up  instantly. 
Throwing  down  his  basket,  he  drove 
the  fork  into  the  dry  earth ;  care- 
fully scraped  his  boots  thereon  in 
order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the 
gravel  path,  and,  leaving  the  much- 
despised  potatoes  to  their  fate,  he 
preceded  me  with  alacrity. 

The  "  orderly  "  was  a  small  room 
adjoining  the  pantry,  at  the  foot  of 
the  servants'  stairs,  and  the  old  man, 
having  religiously  wiped  his  boots 
on  the  mat  and  cast  a  hesitating 
look  at  my  own,  opened  the  door 
and  ushered  me  inside.    Certainly 
everything  was  as  neat  as  a  new 
pin,  and  the  arrangements  of  the 
room  were  ordered  with  military 
precision.     The    mere  contempla- 
tion of  it  appeared  to  afford  my 
ancient  cicerone  a  lively  satisfac- 
tion, and   he  received  my  compli- 
ments on  the  state  of  the  room  with 
honest  pride.      Over  the  mantel- 
piece hung  a  cavalry  sword,  the  hilt 
and  metal  scabbard  looking,  as  Mrs. 
Oakedale  had  said,  as  if  they  were 
fresh  from   the  workman's  hand; 
and  on  either  side  of  it  hung  a 
heavy    revolver.      One    of    these 
Jervis    took  from  its    hook,    and 
pointed  out,  with  all  the  pride  of 
ownership,  the  ease  with  which  the 
chambers  revolved. 

''That  there  pistol,"  said  he, 
''ain't  been  fired  since  I  see  the 
colonel  shoot  it  hisself  at  Balaclava. 
God  help  him  !  he  was  dead  of  the 
cholera  in  two  days ; "  and  the  old 
fellow  brushed  his  hand  across  his 
eyes.  '^I  see  him  load  it  out  o' 
that  very  box,"  and  he  lifted  the 
lid  and  showed  me  the  contents. 
There  were  about  a  dozen  cartridges 
still  there,  and  I  thought  myself 
that  they  smelt .  rather  stronger  of 
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o3  than  was  abaolutelj  neceBaary. 
But  I  would  not  have  said  so  for 
worlds ! 

I  was  proceeding  to  inspect  the 
sword,  which  was  taken  from  its 
hook  for  the  purpose,  when  one  of 
the  servants  brought  word  that 
Mrs.  Oakedale  wished  to  see  me ;  so 
I  made  mj  excuses  to  Jervis  and 
went  off  to  the  drawing-room. 

Maude  Blackton  was  there, 
equipped  for  walking,  and  looking, 
I  thought,  in  spite  of  the  headache, 
simply  irresistible. 

She  assured  me,  in  reply  to 
my  inquiries,  that  nothing  was  the 
matter — nothing  at  all.  She  was 
just  going  over  to  Aylesfield  to  do 
a  little  shopping  before  the  sun  got 
too  ]iot,  and  then  she  should  be 
perfectly  well. 

*'My  dear  Maude/*  said  Mrs. 
Oakedale,  *'  I  can't  think  of  allow- 
ing you  to  go  over  to  Aylesfield 
alone.  You  forget,  my  dear,  that 
this  is  the  last  day  of  the  fair,  and 
I  think  that  you  had  much  better 
postpone  your  shopping  till  to- 
morrow, or  have  out  the  carriage 
this  afternoon,  if  you  must  go  to- 
day.'* 

Eventually  it  was  arranged,  much 
to  my  satisfaction,  that  I  should 
accompany  Maude,  as  she  was  bent 
upon  walking ;  but  that  I  was  to  be 
•uie  to  bring  her  back  as  soon  as  the 
shopping  was  completed.  Here  was 
Just  the  chance  that  I  was  look- 
ing for,  a  quiet  tite'd-iiie  ;  nothing 
could  be  better.  I  would  make  the 
most  of  it. 

Aylesfield  was  a  quaint  old 
market-town,  distant  about  a  mile 
^m  the  house,  and  the  road  lay 
between  tall  hedges  that  gave  shel- 
ter from  the  sun  at  any  time  except 
midday.  I  had  never  before  noticed 
anything  particularly  interesting 
about  those  hedges,  but  on  this 
oocasioQ  it  really  was  astonishing 
the  beauties  that  Maude  discovered 
in  them.  Half-a-dozen  times  did  I 
make  an  awkward  attempt  to  bring 


her  to  the  subject  that  engrossed  my 
very  soul,  aud  just  as  often  was  1 
pulled  up  short  by  her  discovering 
some  fresh  beauty  in  some  tangled 
woodbine  or  dusty  clump  of  dog- 
wood. 

At  last  I  gave  up  the  attempt  in 
despair.  As  sailors  sometimes  de-* 
scribe  the  fickle  breeze,  Maude  was 
*'  shy  aud  baffling  '  to  a  degree.  I 
felt  my  utter  incapacity  to  fight 
against  the  last-named  quality,  and 
I  gave  in.  Wait  till  after  dinner, 
and  I  would  have  it  out  with  her  in 
the  drawing-room.  Of  that  I  was 
determined. 

The  noise  of  the  fair  in  the 
market-place  became  gradually . 
fainter  as  we  arrived  at  the  old 
stone  bridge  on  our  way  home,  and 
we  leant  a  moment  against  the  para- 
pet and  looked  down  at  the  shallow 
water  as  it  bubbled  over  the  stones. 
A  short  distance  from  where  we 
stood  was  a  picturesque  beer-garden, 
aud  sitting  at-  a  rustic  table  we  ob- 
served two  shabby-looking  men. 
The  back  of  the  one  was  turned 
towards  us,  but  in  the  face  of  the 
other  I  at  once  recognized  my  friend 
the  despoiler  of  the  Major's  planta- 
tion. On  the  table  beside  him  lay 
the  identical  bludgeon,  which,  by  a 
peculiar  twist  in  the  wood,  could  be  > 
unmistakably  identified.  Neither 
the  stick  nor  its  present  owner  had 
altered  much  in  appearance  since  I 
had  last  seen  them,  except  that  the 
dust  and  dirt  were  more  equally  dis- 
tributed between  them  both.  But 
that  1  recognized  the  twist  in  the 
wood,  I  should  have  thought  that 
the  oak  was  a  very  ancient  relic,  it 
was  so  brown,  especially  at  the 
handle. 

As  we  looked  at  the  men,  my  old 
acquaintance  raised  his  mug  to  his 
mouth,  and  at  the  same  instant  he 
caught  sight  of  us.  He  paused  to 
glance  at  us  before  emptying  the 
mug;  but  his  curiosity  was  of 
short  duration,  and    we  left  him 
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in  conTeraation  with  his  opposite 
neighbour. 

I  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
incident  that  the  sight  of  the  man 
had  just  called  to  mind,  and  as  we 
walked  home  I  recounted  it  to 
Maude.  ''How  Riugular,**  she  re- 
marked, ''that  you  should  have 
come  across  the  same  man  again  I 
And  here,  too,  of  all  places  in  the 
world.  But,  do  you  know,  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  the  same 
man  came  up  to  the  house  the  other 
day  to  ask  for  work,  and  Jervis  sent 
him  away  ?  I  was  in  the  garden  at 
the  time,  and  Jervis  said  that  he 
looked  much  more  like  robbing  hen- 
roosts than  doing  honest  work  with 
a  spade.  Poor  old  Jervis!  he'll 
never  let  a  stranger  come  into  '  his' 
garden  if  he  can  help  it ! " 

III. 

"  I  hope  that  you'll  find  every- 
thing that  you  want  in  your  room," 
said  Mrs.  Oakedale  as  she  wished 
me  good  night.  "  I  let  Charles  go 
away  after  dinner,  as  he  wanted  to 
sleep  at  home  at  AylesGeld.  I 
think  he  said  his  brother  had  come 
home,  or  somethinff.  It  was  rather 
inconvenient,  but  he  is  to  be  back 
before  breakfast."  And  Mrs.  Oake* 
dale  left  me  to  myself,  Maude  ac- 
companviog  her  upstairs. 

Maude  and  she  nad  been  insepar- 
able ever  since  we  returned  from 
our  walk  to  Aylesfield,  and  another 
day  had  passed  without  my  having 
said  what,  in  the  morning,  I  had 
determined  upon  saying.  I  was 
vexed  with  myself  for  my  want  of 
resolution,  and  I  went  moodily  off 
to  bed.  Maude  could  not  care  a 
bit  for  me.  If  she  had  she  would 
not  have  kept  so  closelv  at  Mrs. 
Oakedale's  side  the  whole  day.  I 
had  better  go  straight  home  to- 
morrow and  leave  lul  unsaid*  I 
should  save  mvself  the  grief  and 
mortification  of  being  refused,  at 
any  rate,  I  thous;ht  to  myself, 
bitterlv.    I  wus  a  tool  ever  to  have 


thought  of  her — she  was  a  great 
deal  too  good  for  me.  And  I  shut 
my  eyes  and  tried  to  sleep. 

But  the  more  I  tried  to  sleep  the 
more  wide-awake  and  restless  did  I 
become,  and  at  length,  half  stifled 
by  the  heat,  I  got  up.  The  window 
was  wide  open  ana  I  sat  myself 
before  it  and  looked  out  into  the 
silent  garden.  The  moon  was  shin- 
ing brightly,  casting  a  deep  shadow 
under  the  garden  wall.  Old  Jervis' 
black  cat  was  prowling  about  the 
bushes,  and  I  watched  her  as  she  sat 
in  the  middle  of  the  silvery-bright 
gravel  path  and  licked  her  paws 
industriously  the  while.  A  faint 
sound  of  distant  merriment  came 
from  Aylesfield — it  was  the  last  day 
of  the  &ir — and  the  clock  in  the 
market  tower  chimed  sadly  in  the 
midnight  air.  Half-past  twelve! 
Maude  must  be  asleep  now;  but 
what  did  it  matter  P  I  must  try  to 
forget  her,  aud  to-morrow  I  would 
say  good-bye  to  Barkstead. 

It  was  hotter  than  ever ;  the  field- 
crickets  were  screeching  shrilly  in 
the  adjacent  fidds ;  an  owl  hooted 
mournfully  from  the  stable  build- 
ings, and  was  answered  by  the  ting- 
ting  of  a  solitary  sheep  bell.  Then 
puss  got  up,  yawned,  stretched  her- 
self deliberately,  and  stalked  off 
into  the  shadow  of  the  old  wall.  I 
roused  myself,  and  returned  to  bed. 
Perhaps  I  might  get  to  sleep  now. 
But  the  bright  moon  and  the 
crickets  in  the  field  were  too  much 
for  me,  and  I  doaed  uneasily,  only 
to  wake  again. 

Two  o'clock !  Those  crickets 
were  perfectlv  maddening — I  must 
shut  the  winoow.  Anything  would 
be  better  than  that  awful  row,  and 
I  tumbled  out  on  to  the  floor.  As 
I  raised  my  hand  to  the  window  I 
glanced  out  to  the  lawn,  and  there, 
stealing  along  under  the  s^iadow  of 
the  wall,  to  my  astonishment  I  be- 
held two  dark  figures.  I  roust  be 
mistaken!  And  standing  behind 
the  curtain  I  peeped  out  cautiuusly. 
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1^0,  there  was  no  mistake.  What 
coaiA  they  be  doing  there  at  this 
time  of  night  ?  Certainly  they  were 
there  for  no  good  purpose.  Still 
keeping  under  the  shadow  of  the 
wnUt  the  two  dark  objects  ap- 
proached close  to  the  house*  and 
Ihen,  leaving  the  protection  of  the 
wall,  crossed  the  gravel  path,  the 
pebbles  crunching  under  their  boots. 

Then  they  disappeared  round  the 
comer.  But  just  for  one  instant 
the  h'ght  of  the  moon  fell  full  upon 
them,  and  in  the  foremost  I  recog- 
nized a  face  that  I  had  seen  before 
— that  of  the  tramp  who  had  so 
attracted  my  attention  in  the  Major's 
grove,  and  whom  I  had  again  beheld 
«t  the  beer-garden  at  Aylesfield. 

For  a  few  moments  after  I  lost 
Bight  of  the  men  round  the  comer 
of  the  house,  I  stood  perfectly  still 
and  listened  intently.  Not  a  sound 
to  be  heard — even  the  crickets  had 
become  suddenly  quiet.  Then  all 
at  once  I  heard  a  harsh  grating 
«ound,  followed  shortly  by  what 
seemed  very  much  like  the  gentle 
opening  of  a  window.  Without 
pausing  another  instant,  I  hastily 
threw  a  dark  dressing-gown  over 
me  in  order  to  hide  my  white  night- 
dress, softlv  opened  the  door,  and 
stood  on  toe  landing.  What  was 
to  be  done?  The  only  man  who 
slept  in  the  house  had  gone  to 
Aylesfield — worse  than  useless  to 
wake  the  womenfolk.  Ha!  the 
pistols  in  the  orderly  1  If  I  could 
Qply  get  there  without  beinff  inter- 
cepted by  these  scoundreb,  and 
then  return  to  where  I  now  stood» 
I  might  command  the  whole  house. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell 
it  I  had  glided  silentlj  downstairs, 
tamed  the  comer,  and  in  an  instant 
found  myself  in  the  orderly,  the 
door  of  which,  slightly  open, 
creaked  horribly  as  I  entered.  I 
bad  descended  by  the  principal 
staircase.  On  my  right  as  1  arrived 
in  the  hall  was  a  room  known  as  the 
study — a  room  now  rarely  used.  It 


was  through  this  room  that  the 
thieves  would  probably  enter,  as 
the  window  was  more  easy  of  accesB 
than  the  others,  and  was  also  not  so 
visible  to  any  one  passing  along  the 
road.    On  mv  left  was  a  rather  long 
passage,  at  the  end  of  it  being  the 
servants'  stairs  and  the  orderly.    If 
I  could  only  arm   myself  in  time 
with  one  of  the  old  colonel's  re- 
volvers, I  might  return  to  the  upper 
landing  by  way  of  the  back  stairs, 
and  from  thence  I  could,  as  has  been 
said,  completely  command  the  hall. 
The  moon  shone  clearlv  through 
the  window  as  I  entered  the  order^, 
and  there  were  the  pistols,  hanging 
just  within  reach.  I  took  down  one 
of  them  from  ite  peg'^-how  delighted 
I  was  to  feel  the  cold  stock  in  my 
hand! — and  looked  about  for  the 
box  of  cartridges.    There  it  was, 
just  at  the  corner  of  the  mantel- 
piece.   Mv  hand  was  shaking  with 
suppressea  excitement  as  I  removed 
the  lid  and  saw  the  greasy  bullets ; 
I  liked  that  smell  of  grease  now ! 
The  sound  of  whispering  came  from 
the  hall  as  I  slippea  in  the  first  cart- 
ridge.   In  tummg  the  chamber  to 
make  room  for  the  next,  the  spring 
gave  a  sharp  dick.    No  matter,  it 
could  not  be  helped ;  and  in  went 
two  more  bullets,  each  with  the 
same  sharp  click.    There  was  no 
whispering  now,  and  on  glancing 
cautiously  out  into  the  hall  every- 
thing was  quiet:   only  the  study- 
door  stood  half  open,  whereas  when 
I  had  passed  it  a  few  minutes — it 
seemed  hours — ^ago  it  was  dose  shut. 
Then,  with    tiie  heavy  revolver 
clutched    tightly   in    my  hand,  I 
stepped  swiftly  across  the  passage 
ana  gained  the  coveted  staircase. 

Before  mountiug  the  stairs,  I 
paused  an  instant  and  listened,  ter- 
ribly afraid  at  the  same  time  lest  in 
my  nervous   excitement  I  should 

Sress  the  trigger  and  accidentally 
ischarge  the  pistol*  Not  a  soun^ 
to  be  heard,  and  I  stole  softly  up 
towards  the    landing.     Only  two 
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more  steps  and  I  should  gain  it: 
one  more!  My  foot  was  on  the 
landing  when  a  dark  shadow  inter- 
posed, and  in  an  instant,  before  I 
nad  time  to  raise  mj  hand,  I  was 
hurled  headlong  down  the  stairs, 
completely  stunned  bj  a  blow  de- 
livered with  crushing  force  full  on 
mj  forehead. 

The  walks  were  scattered  over 
with  brown  and  golden  leaves,  and 
the  autumn  sun  fell  aslant  on  the 
well-trimmed  lawn. 

An  armchair  stood  in  the  shel- 
tiored  porch,  and  from  it,  well  sup- 
ported by  cushions,  I  lazily  watched 
Maude's  taper  fingers  as  she  bent 
over  her  work,  seated  on  a  low  stool 
at  my  feet. 

"  Put  down  your  work,  my  dar- 
ling," I  said,  ''and  talk  to  me. 
You  ore  not  going  to  leave  me  to 
myself  just  because  I'm  getting 
strong  again  ?  " 

Maude  put  down  her  embroidery, 
rested  her  head  on  my  knee,  and 
looked  into  my  face  with  a  bright 
smile.  "  What  am  I  to  talk  about — 
Jervia,  or  the  cat,  or  what  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  all  about  that  night— I 
have  never  heard  it  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  last  time  I'll  ask  you, 
darling,"  I  hastened  to  add,  as  I 
saw  the  colour  leave  her  cheek — 
"  really  the  last  time." 

"  Well,"  she  commenced,  shudder- 
ing slightly,  **you  know  I  was 
awoke  by  an  awful  noise — a  pistol 
fired,  and  then  a  shout  and  a  heavy 
fall.  I  was  too  frightened  to  stir — 
how  I  hate  myself  for  it !  Then  I 
heard  the  maids  screaming  and  Mrs. 
Oakedale's  voice  calling  out  to  know 
what  was  the  matter,  and  presently 
the  alarm-bell  rang  violently.  Then, 
after  what  seemed  hours,  I  heard 
Jervis  crying  out  for  a  light,  *  and 
that  Mister  Bayfield  was  a-lyin' 
dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.' 
At  that,"  she  ifiurmured,  blushing, 
*'  I  think  I  must  have  fainted. 
When  I  came'  to  myself  there  was 


a  great  commotion  in  the  house— 
the  alarm-bell  had  attracted  the 
police-patrol — and  I  learnt  from 
one  of  the  maids  that  you  were  not 
dead,  though  still  almost  senseless, 
but  that  a  man  was  lying  dead  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs  in  a  pool  of 
blood — ^so  Jervis  said.  When  he 
struck  you  that  wicked  blow  which 
Iniocked  you  down,  the  pistol  must 
have  gone  off.  Anyway  he  was 
shot  through  the  heart  The  maid 
begged  me  not  to  go  out,  but  some- 
how I  felt  tliat  I  must.  The  men 
had  all  gone  into  the  hall — I  beard 
afterwa^s  that  the  police  had  cap* 
tured  a  man  who  was  running  along 
the  road  without  his  boots,  and 
they  had  brought  him  back  to  the 
house ;  and  I  looked  out  on  to  the 
landing.  There  lay  the  wretched 
man,  and  you  may  iaoagine  how 
shocked  I  was  when  I  recognized 
the  same  man  that  we  had  seen  at 
Aylesfield !  They  let  him  lie  there 
till  Doctor  Bradford  should  come. 
That's  all,"  said  she,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  "Unless  you  want  me  to 
tell  you  that  you  were  in  bed  six 
weeks  with  brain-fever,  and  that  the 
hair  has  not  nearly  grown  ^et.'* 
And  Maude  rose  to  her  feet,  her 
eyes  full  of  tears,  and  tenderly  re- 
arranged my  pillow. 

The  oak  cudgel  hangs  against  the 
wall  as  I  write  this.     It  was  found 
tightly  clenched  in  the  hand  that  had 
dealt  me  the  blow  that  ao  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  me.    It  has  a  dark 
stain    upon  it — a  stain    that  will 
never  be  washed  out — a  stain  of 
blood.    The  same  tree  whose  de- 
struction I  had  witnessed  that  hot 
summer's  day  had  cost  the  life  of  the 
wretched  man  who  cut  it,  and  waa 
very  near  costing  me  my  own.    But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  but  for  it 
I  might  never  have  won  my  darling 
Maudie — my  never  weary,  gentle 
nurse  for  six  long  weeks.    She  says 
it  made  no  difference;  and  I  like  to 
hear  her  say  it.     God  bless  her  I— 
but  I  don't  know. 
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Ethical    Studiei.      By    F.    H. 
Bradley,  Fellow  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford.    H.  S.  King  &  Oo.    Lon- 
don,  1876.— Mr.  Bradley  does  not 
pretend  to  have  composed  a  syste- 
matie  and  exhaustive  treatise  on 
moral  philosophy.    He  is  not  even 
ptepared  to  define  the  sphere  of 
morel  philosophy,  so  as  to  deter- 
mine  what  properly  falls  withm  it, 
nd  what  ought  to  he  excluded  from, 
it.    He  professes  simply  to  discuss 
some  leading  questions  in  ethics, 
with  a  view  to  expose  end  correct 
some    misconceptions    which    he 
thinks    prevalent      This    is    un- 
doubtedly a  perfectly  legitimate  and 
Tiseful  task,  provided  always  it  be 
performed   by  a  competent  hand. 
Strange  to  say.  Mr.  Bradley  him- 
setf  proclaims  his  own  incompetency. 
«  The  wrHer,"  he  says,  •'  knows  how 
much  is  demanded  by  his  task.    It 
demands  an  acquamtance  with  the 
Acts  of   the  world  which  he  does 
not  uossess,  and  it  demands  that 
clearness  of  view  on  the  main  con- 
captions  which  govern  our  thoughts. 
T»hich  comes,  if  at  all.  to  the  finished 
student  of  metaphysic.    The  reader 
must  not  expect  this  either.'      W  e 
cannot  help  suspecting  there  is  more 
of  rhetorical  artifice  than  genuine 
sincerity  in  this  self-depreciation.  It 
reminds  one  too  much  of  Antony's, — 

"  1  tm  no  owrtor,  as  Brutus  is, 

But  as  you  know  me  all.  a  plam,  Wunt 


man 


*  f 

and  the  sly  irony  of  Socrates,  which 
rcndeiB  him  so  much  more  formid- 


able an  antagonist,  and  gives  such 
an  exquisite  zest  to  the  Platonic 
dialogues. 

Let  no  one  be  simple  enough  to 
interpret  Mr.  Bradley's  words  lite- 
rally.    He    is    anything  but    the 
untutored,  unsophisticated,  *'  plain, 
blunt  man,"  crassdMinervdt  that  he 
represents  himself.     Whatever  may 
be  his  deficiencies,  he  is  certainly 
not  wanting  in  metaphysical  acute- 
ness  and  logical  dexterity.    If  any- 
thing,  he  shows  an  excess  of  these 
qualifications.    His  Oxford  training 
has  told  upon  him    He  has  not 
studied    logic,     Aristotle,     Plato, 
Kant,  and   Hegel,  without  effect. 
No  distinction  is  too  nice  for  his 
subtlety,  no  conception  too  abstract 
for  his  firm  grasp.    He  revels  in 
hair-spUtting  to  the    n'th  degree. 
His  divisions  and  sub-divisions  con- 
fuse onewith  their  multiplicity.  His 
conjuror's  tricks  with  words  startle 
and  puzzle.    He  has  no  difficulty 
in  showing,  by  this  means,  that  a 
thing  both  is  and  is  not^  and  i» 
both  black  and  white.    Paradox  and 
contradiction  are  his  delight.    He 
starts  all  sorts  of  objections  and 
questions,  which  would  ne^ier  occur 
to  an  ordinary  mind,  and  tells  the 
reader,  for  his  edification,  that  they 
admit  of  both  an  affirmative  and  a 
negative  answer.      One  is  perpe- 
tually reminded  of  the  interminable 
and  amusing  quibbling  by  which 
Plato  represents  Socrates  as  arriv- 
ing at    contradictory  conclusions/ 
which  he  does  not  attempt  to  re- 
concile.   Nor  is  Mr.  Bradley  desti- 
tute of  Socratic  humour.    He  flings 
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bis  sarcastic  sneers  about  with 
great  freedom,  is  never  tired  of 
quoting  current  phrases  that  have 
become  the  catch-words  of  party, 
and  sometimes  manages  to  make 
his  antagonist  look  very  ridiculous. 
He  professes  never  to  have  gone 
beyond  the  limits  of  fair  contro- 
versy, yet  he  does  not  scniple  to 
intimate  pretty  plainly  that  those 
who  differ  from  him  are  the  victims 
of  ignorance  and  duhiess  of  per- 
ception. 

The  book  is  altogether  too  dog- 
matic for  a  professedly  critical  work. 
Criticism,  to  be  of  any  value,  should 
consist  of  something  more  than 
assertion,  unsupported  by  fair  argu- 
ment. It  is  a  poor  apology  for 
dogmatism  and  one-sidedness  to 
urge,  as  Mr.  Bradley  does,  that 
other  English  works  on  moral 
philosophy  are  chargeable  with  the 
same  faults.  This  may  be  true  not 
only  of  English  works,  but  also  of 
the  great  German  authorities  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Bradley ;  but  it  does 
not  remove,  or  in  the  slightest 
degree  alleviate,  the  objection  to 
such  a  tone  in  philosophical  writing. 
In  these  scientific  days  people  are 
more  than  ever  impatient  of  dog- 
matic affirmation  without  proof. 

The  first  essay  is  entitled,  *'  The 
Vulgar  Notion  of  Eesponsibility  in 
Connection  with  theTheories  of  Free 
Will  and  Necessi^."  Mr.  Bradley 
begins  by  telling  us  what  is  not  the 
object  of  the  essay — a  practice  which 
he  adopts,  with  questionable  ad- 
vantage, throughout  the  work. 
This,  together  with  his  fondness 
for  frequent  digression,  and  endless 
multiplicity  of  detail,  has  a  tendency 
to  confuse  and  weary,  rather  than 
•enlighten  and  interest  the  reader. 
If  he  had  confined  himself  to  fewer 
leading  thoughts,  giving  them  their 
due  prominence,  and  keeping 
others  in  subordination,  conform- 
ing, in  fact,  to  the  laws  of  mental 
perspective,!  the  impression  left 
on  the  mina  of  the  reader  would 


have  been  more  distinct  and  intelli- 
gible. 

The  drift  of  this  essay  seems  to 
be  to  show  that  both  the  necessi- 
tarian and  free-will  schools  of  philo- 
sophy are  wrong,  because  they  are 
at  variance  with  vulgar  notions  of 
responsibility.  Mr.  Bradley  de- 
clines the  task  of  discussing  the 
subject  on  first  principles,  and  will 
not  even  venture  to  say  what  respon- 
sibility at  bottom  is. 

As  is  commonly  the  case,  the 
critical  or  negative  portion  of  Mr. 
Bradley's  work  is  more  successful 
than  iSie  constructive  or  positive 
part.  Acute  and  crushiug  as  he  is 
in  demolishing  tlie  theories  of 
others,  he  is  not  so  c^ear  and  con- 
vincing in  establishing  his  own 
doctrine  as  might  be  wished.  He 
acknowledges  that  it  is  not  new, 
though  comparatively  unknown  in 
this  country.  His  chief  authoriUes 
are  the  German  writers,  Hegel, 
Kant,  and  Yaske,  whose  philosophy 
he  describes  as  one  '*  which  we  all 
have  refuted,  *and  having  so  cleared 
ourconsciences.whichsomeof  us  at 
least  might  take  steps  to  under- 
stand." Judging  from  this  philo- 
sophy as  represented  in  Mr.  Brad- 
ley's pages,  it  would  appear  far  from 
easy  to  understand.  The  sum 
and  substance  of  moralitv,  we  are 
taught,  is  self-realization.  "'Realize 
yourself  as  an  infinite  whole ; '  in 
other  words, '  Be  specified  in  your- 
self, but  not  specified  by  anything 
foreign  to  yourself/  *'  is  the  first  and 
great  commandment.  Those  who 
feel  a  difficulty  in  clearly  under- 
standing what  this  means,  may 
perhaps  be  enlightened  by  the 
following  explanation  :  "  '  Realize 
yourself  as  an  infinite  whole,' 
means  '  Realize  yourself  as  the 
self-conscious  member  of  an  infinite 
whole,  by  realizing  that  whole  in 
yourself.'  When  that  whole  is 
truly  infinite,  and  when  your 
personal  will  is  wholly  made  one 
with  it,  then  you  also  have  reached 
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tbd  extreme  of  homogeneity  and 
specification  in  one,  and  have 
attained  a  perfect  self-realization.*' 

Even  supposing  this  to  be  in- 
telligible, it  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  what  we  are  afterwards  told. 
Here  the  injunction  is,  "  De 
specified  in  yourself,  but  not  speci- 
fied by  anything  foreign  to  yourself." 
Elsewhere,  moral  good  is  said  to 
be  **  the  realization  of  the  good  will 
which  is  superior  tons."  The  myste- 
rioas  process  of  realizing  this  good- 
will is  thus  explained : — 

"  The  fcood  will,  then,  is  tlie  bare 
form  of  the  will,  and  tliis  is  the  end. 
This  is  what  I  have  to  realize,  and 
realize  iu  myself.  But  I  am  nut  a 
mere  form :  I  have  au  '  empirical ' 
nature,  a  series  of  particular  states  of 
the  *  this  me,'  a  mass  of  desires,  aver- 
hions,  inclinations,  passions,  pleasures, 
and  pains,  what  we  may  call  a  sensuous 
self.  It  is  in  this  self  that  all  content, 
■U  matter,  all  possible  filling  of  the  form 
must  be  sought ;  for  all  matter  must  come 
from  *  experience,'  must  be  given  in 
aud  through  the  perception  of  me  outer 
world  or  of  the  series  of  my  own  in- 
ternal states,  and  is  in  either  case 
sensuons,  and  the  opposite  of  tlie  iu- 
sensible  form. 

"  The  *  empirical '  self,  the  this  me, 
is,  no  less  than  the  self  which  is  formal 
will,  an  element  of  the  moral  subject 
These  elements  are  antithetical  the  one 
to  the  other ;  and  hence  the  realization 
of  the  form  is  possible  only  through  an 
antagonism,  an  opposition  which  has 
to  be  overcome.  It  is  this  conflict  and 
this  vietofT  in  which  the  essence  of 
morality  lies.  Morality  is  the  activity 
of  the  formal  self  forcing  the  sensuous 
self,  and  here  first  can  we  attach  a 
meaning  to  the  words  'ought'  and 
•  duty.-  ^ 

What  constitutes  the  goodness  of 
"  the  good  will  which  is  superior 
to  ourselves  "  is  not  stated.  All  we 
are  told  is,  that  **  the  good  is  the 
good  will,"  and  that  a  man  '*  is 
good  when  he  is  moral,  and  he  is 
moral  when  his  actions  are  con- 
formed to,  and  embody  a  good  will, 
or  when  his  will  is  good ;  *'  in  other 


words,  a  man  is  good  when  he  is 
good.  This  may  appear  to  a  reader 
not  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
German  transcendental  philosophy 
as  rather  a  lame  and  impotent  con- 
clusion ;  but  Mr.  Bradley,  who  is, 
of  course,  a  much  better  judge, 
regards  it  with  no  small  com- 
placency. 

Though  Mr.  Bradley's  work  can- 
not be  said  to  have  settled  any 
great  question  in  moral  philosophy, 
or  even  to  be  a  very  valuable  con- 
tribution to  philosophical  discus- 
sion, it  is  full  of  suggestive 
thought  and  racy  writing — hence, 
it  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  such 
inquiries.  The  author's  definitions 
of  pleasure  as  **  self-realizedness/* 
and  pain  as  "the  negatedness  of 
self,"  are  curiosities  both  of  litera- 
ture and  philosophy. 


Famous  Women  mid  Heroes,     A 
poem.    Third  and  cheap   edition. 
Tlie  Poetry   of    Creation.     Fourth 
and  cheap  edition.     By  N.  Mich  ell. 
W.    Tegg    and    Co.    1876.— That 
Mr.  Michell  has  achieved  a  certain 
amount  of  success  as  a  writer  of 
verse,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
number  of  editions  his  "poetical 
works  '*  have  reached.     Bot  success 
in  the  sense  of  having  produced 
poetry  of  a  superior  order  is  more 
than  we  can   honestly  concede  to 
him.     Such  facility  in  versification 
as  can  be  acquired  by  cai'eful  study 
and  practice  he  may  be  allowed  to 
possess.      His  verse  is    generally 
correct  in  metre,  accent,  and  rhyme, 
flowing  with  a  gentle  smoothness, 
if   not  much  sweetness.      He    is 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  usual 
artifices    employed     for    poetical 
ornament    and    effect.      But    the 
highest  art  of  concealing  art  he 
does  not  possess.      His  verse  is 
artificial  rather  than  artistic,  more 
rhetorical      than      poetical,     and 
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deficient  in  depth  of  feeling,  power 
ofimagination,fre8hne8S  of  thought, 
and  force  of  expression.  We  have 
all  the  machinery  of  poetry  without 
its  moving  power,  the  body  \a  ithout 
the  soul.  Walking  on  stilts  is  a 
poor  substitute  for  flying,  and  plain 
honest  prose  is  better  than  prosy 
verse.  Mediocrity  and  dulness  in 
professed  poetry  are  unpardonable 
sins,  of  which,  unless  we  are  very 
much  mistaken,  Mr  Michell  is  by 
no  means  guiltless.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  read  many  pages  of  his 
verse  without  a  sense  of  weariness 
and  sleepy  languor. 

"  Famous  Women  and  Heroes  " 
is  simply  a  series  of  passages  in 
history  put  into  verse  spun  out  to 
a  tedious  length,  and  largely  diluted 
with  milk-and-water  moralising. 
These  pictures  of  the  past  are 
neither  vividly  conceived  nor  effec- 
tively pourtrayed.  The  attention  is 
dissipated  and  wearied  by  trivial 
details  which  are  matters  of  course. 
Commonplace  exaggeration  aud 
strained  metaphor  serve  only  to 
reveal  poverty  of  invention  and 
feebleness  of  expression.  These 
remarks  are  especially  applicable  to 
the  account  of  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, which  is  spread  out  thin  over 
no  less  than  six  pages.  In  the 
account  of  Ctesar,  his  crossing  the 
Eubicon  naturally  occupies  a  pro- 
minent place.  From  this  scene  we 
extract  two  stanzas. 


"  No  land  may  hold  in  peace  two  ruling 
men; 
Anibitioa's  rivals  needs  must  foemen 
be; 
Tottipey  would  f  sway  the  world  ;    is 
Caesar  then 
Too  frail  to  grasp  such  lofty  destiny  ? 
Thou  Rubicon!  small,  humble,  gentle 
stream, 
Kisfting  the  wild  flowers  trembling 
on  thy  shoi  e,  ^ca^hmr  < 

Pure  as  the  sky,  a  silver-gliding  dream, 
AVhere  peace  and   love  should  rest 
for  evermore —  '^,^ 


If  Cffisar  cross  thy  tide,  what  woe, 

what  ill. 
May  burst  on  men!   what  blood  the 

sword  must  spill ! 


"  The  glow-worm  twinkles  on  the  banks 

of  green, 
The  lily  bends  her  virgin  head  la 

sleep ; 
A  holy  silence  wraps  the  beauteous 

scene, 
Save  where  from  stone  to  stone  the 

wavelets  creep ; 
They  raise  their  tiny  voice  as  if  in 

praj'er, 
To  liim  who  treads  the  shore  in 

musings  deep ; 
They  seem  to  say,  'Thy  fellow  mortals 

spare ! 
Happier  the  task  to  bid  them  smile 

thfn  weep ; 
Years,  like  my  waves  of  crystal,  swiftly 

flow, 
Then  grudge  not  man  his  fleeting  span 

below.' " 


I  u 


The  apostrophe  to  the  Eubicon 
in  the  first  stanza  is  fiat  and  tedi- 
ous, the  descriptive  part  being  just 
as  suitable  for  any  other  small 
river,  and  the  reflective  portion 
feebly  expressed.  The  next  stanza 
is  even  worse.  This  is  the  firs' 
time  we  ever  heard  of  the  glow- 
worm twinkling.  We  always  had 
the  idea,  both  from  the  report  of 
others  and  our  own  observation, 
that  it  glowed  with  a  steady,  un- 
changing light.  Nothing  can  be  in 
worse  taste  than  to  talk  about  the 
wavelets  raising  their  tiny  voice  in 
prayer,  unless  it  be  the  prayer  it- 
self they  are  supposed  to  utter — 
as  if  Ceesar  needed  them  to  teach 
him  tliat  it  is  a  happier  task  to 
make  men  smile  than  weep, 
and  that  years  flow  swiftly  like  a 
stream.  If  these  talking  wavelets 
could  find  nothing  better  tiian  such 
twaddle  as  this  to  say,  they  might 
as  well  have  held  their  tongues. 

In  **The  Poetry  of  Creation" 
Mr.  Michell  ventures  on  a  highex 
theme,  and  shrinks  not  from  tread- 
ing on  the  same  ground  as  Milton. 
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aud   provoking    comparison    with 
him.    The  subject  is  so  completely 
beyond  the  range  of  human  know- 
ledge, that  common  sense,  to  say 
nothing  of  higher  considerations, 
would  seem* to  dictate  silence  as 
the  only  proper  course.     Certain  it 
is,  that  even  Milton,  with  all  his 
true,  poetical  insight,  was  betrayed 
into  abundant  absurdity  ani  im- 
piety through  going  beyond  what 
is  written.     And    what  right  has 
Mr.  Mich  ell  to  suppose   he    can 
succeed  where  Milton  failed  ?    The 
confident  coolness  with  which  he 
presumes  to  describe  the  delibera- 
tions and  reveal  the  purposes  of  the 
Divine  mind  is  revolting  to  a  rightly 
disposed,  th  oughtful  person .  Of  the 
various  objects  in  creation  which 
Mr.  Michell  undertakes  to  describe 
we  will  select  the  moon,  which  he 
thus  apostrophises  :^- 


"Thou    moon,  sweet    Minlstrcss    of 

good! 
Sooimng,  while  hallowing  solitude. 
Now  rising  with  new  radiance  crowned, 
To  walk  for  ever  yon  profound, 
^Vhat  unborn  millions  will  on  thee 
Look  from  the  waste,  the  pathless  sea, 
To  guide    them  on  their   darkening 

way. 
Blessing  thy  calm,  benignant  ray ! 
Yet,  gentle  lady  of  the  skies  1 
With   whitest  flowers   around   thy 

brow, 
And  tenderest  dreams  in  mildest  eyes, 

Sorrow  to  thee  will  love  to  bow. 
Thy  step  so  still  along  the  blue, 
Thy  beams,  if  smiles,  seem  tear-drops 

too, 
Shed  softly  down  but  coldly  bright, 
Making    more    mournful     mourning 

N^ht; 
Yes,  in  white  vestments  thou  art  clad, 
To  show  thy  stricken  heart  is  sad. 
Like  grieving  vestals,  who  below. 
When  death  lays  some  young  sister 

low, 
Steal  on  and  ween  in  weeds  of  snow. — 
0  Moon !  thy  tale  thou  wilt  not  tpll, 
But  in  thy  heart  tliere  seems  to  dwell 
A  sorrow  that  makes  pale  thy  cheek, 
And  yet  thou  looVst  so  blandly  mei'lc. 


We  love  thee,  and  would  scarce  desire 

To  see  thy  languid,  placid  eye 
More  brightly  lit  with  golden  fire ; 

Some  memory  in  thy  breast  doth  lie^ 
Silently,  slowly,  feeding  there ; 
And  thou  must  move  sedate  and  fair. 
And  ofttimes  pine  and  fade  away. 
With  shrinking  orb  and  lessening  ray. 
Through  the  long  cycle  of  thy  years, 
A  thing  of  beauty,  love,  and  tears." 


Mr.  Micheirsidea  of  the  moon's 
being  clad  in  white  vestments  to 
show  its  stricken  heart  is  decidedly 
original,  so  far  as  we  know.  But 
that  it  has  any  poetic  truth  or 
beauty  in  it,  is  more  than  we  will 
undertake  to  say.  Why  the  moon 
should  be  represented  as  a  pale- 
faced  young  lady,  wasting  away 
with  grief  at  heart,  and  a  long  tale 
upon  her  mind  which  she  refuses 
to  tell  anybody,  is  more  than  we 
can  understand.  Mr.  Michell  goes 
much  too  far  in  personifying  and 
apostrophising  all  sorts  of  objects 
and  abstract  ideas  on  all  sorts  of  oc- 
casions. His  similes  and  metaphors 
are  often  egregiously  unnatural 
and  jumbled  together,  and  his 
exag;^eration  is  beyond  all  reason. 
The  following  few  lines  describing 
the  nightingale's  singing  in  Eden 
will  suffice  for  illustration : — 


"  Now  sinking  low,  the  feeble  trill 
Breathes  like  the  gushings  of  a  rill, 
A  thin-drawn  thread  of  silvery  sound. 
That  pulses  soft,  and  faints  around. 
Unutterably  sweet  the  lay. 
Each  leaf  upon  the  aspen  spray 

Ceases  its  trembling,  as  to  listen ; 
Qemm'd  Night  her  finger  lifteth  up. 
And,  as  she  drinks  the  nectar'd  cup 
Of  low  rich    sounds,   her  pale    eyes 
glisten." 


If  poetry  consisted  of  nothing 
more  than  metaphor,  however  over- 
strained and  eonfused,  and  exag- 
geration, however  irrational,  this 
passage  might  fairly  be  considered 
highly  poetical ;  b  it  if  good  sensg 
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and  good  taste  are  essentials  of 
poetiy,  it  must  be  denied  the  title  of 
anything  more  than  rhetorical  if 
not  nonsensical  verse. 


London  Lyrics,    By  F.  Locker. 
A  new  edition,  enlarged  and  finally 
revised.    H.  S.  King  and  Co. — It 
was   by  his  "London  Lyrics,"  if 
we    are    not   mistaken,  that    Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  plaintiff  in  the  re- 
cent literary  libel  case,  won    his 
first  laurels  as  an  author.    Had  he 
always  written  with  the  discretion 
and  moderation,  as  well  as  poetic 
insight,  he  there  displayed,  society 
might  have  been  spared  the  sony 
exhibition  which  reflected  so  little 
honour  on  all   persons  concerned 
in    it.      Mr.    Locker's    "London 
Lyrics  "  are  of  a  lighter  cast,  being 
for  the  most  part  in  a  jocular  vein, 
and  written  in    a   free  and   easy 
manner,   partaking   more    of    the 
character  of  occasional  ^^tto;  d* esprit 
than  the  higher  class  of  lyrics;  they 
are,  in  fact,  rather  epigrams  than 
lyrics.    Though  many  of  them  re- 
late to  London  life,  there  are  quite 
as  many,  if  not  more,  which  were 
neither  written  in  London  nor  have 
any  obvious  connection  with  Lon- 
don.     Most  of  them  are  merely 
playful  effusions,  with  a  sparkle  of 
wit    and    a    pleasant    flavour    of 
humour.     There  is  no  pretension 
to  recondite  or  original  tliought; 
but  if  the  sentiment  be  familiar  and 
bordering  on  commonplace,  it  is  at 
least  always  healthy  and  agreeable. 
Good  sense  and  good  feeling  are 
everywhere  present,  while  there  is 
not  the  slightest  trace  of   sickly 
sentimentalism.     The  writer  takes 
a  cheerful  and  kindly  view  of  men 
and    things,  and    is    altogether  a 
merry  but  no  less  wise  companion. 
The   flrst    requisite  of   a    good 
work  of  art  is  that  the  artist  should 


have  a  high  ideal  in  his  own  mind 
at  which  to  aim.  This  requisite 
Mr.  Locker  seems  to  possess,  if 
we  may  judge  from  what  he  says  as 
to  the  kind  of  verse  he  has  at- 
tempted in  this  volume : — 

"  Light  lyrical  verse  should  be  short, 
elegant  refined,  and  fandfiil,  not  sel- 
dom distingaiBhed  by  chastened  senti- 
ment, and  often  playful,  and  it  should 
have  one  imiform  and  simple  design. 
The  tone  should  noc  be  pitched  highy 
and  the  language  should  be  idiomatic, 
the  rhythm  cnsp  and  sparkling,  the 
rhyme   frequent    and    never   forced, 
while    the    entire    poem    should  be 
marked  by  tasteful  moderation,  high 
finish,  and  completeness ;  for  however 
trivial  the  subject  matter  may  be,  indeed 
rather  in  proportion  to  its  triviality, 
subordination  to  the  rules  of  composi- 
tion, and  perfection  of  execution,  should 
be  strictly  enforced.    Each  piece  can- 
not be  expected  to  exhibit  all  these 
characteristics,   but   the    qualities   of 
brevity  and    buoyancy  are   essential. 
It  should  also  have  Uie  air  of  beixig 
spontaneous ;  indeed,  to  write  it  well  is 
a  difiicnlt  accomplishment,  and  no  one 
has  fully  succeeded  in  it  without  pos- 
sessing a  certain  gift  of  irony,  which  is 
not  only  a  rarer  quality  than  humour, 
or  even  wit,  but  is  altogether  less  com- 
monly met   with  than   is    sometimes 
imagined.    The  poem  may  be  tinctured 
with  a  well-bred  philosophy,  it  may  be 
gay  and  gallant,  it  may  be  playfully 
malicious  or  tenderly  ironical,  it  may 
display  lively  banter,  and  it  may  be 
satirically  facetious,  it  may  eyen,  con- 
sidering it  as  a  mere  work  of  art,  be 
pagan  in  its  philosophy  or  trifling  in 
its  tone,  but  it  must  never  be  ponderoua 
or  commonplace.  'It  is  needless  to  say 
that  cood  sense  will  be  found  to  under- 
lie all  the  best  poetry  of  whatever 
kind." 

Of  course  there  is  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  knowing 
how  a  thing  should  be  done,  and 
being  able  to  do  it  Probably  Mr. 
Locker  himself  would  hardly  main- 
tain that  he  has  in  every  case  come 
up  to  his  own  standard.      But  ii 
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iMj  safely  be  said  he  has  never 
fallen  \ery  for  below  it,  and  some- 
limes  approached  it  pretty  nearly. 
31  r.  Locker  can  be  pensive  and 
some  times  grave  as  well  as  gay. 
■Some  readers  may  prefer  his  occa- 
sional touches  of  pathos  and  tender 
family  affection  to  his  brightest 
flashes  of  merry  wit.  The  beauty 
of  bis  sentiment  is  its  truth.  On 
the  whole  Mr.  Locker  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  produced  a 
volume  which,  though  bristling 
with  point,  wounds  no  one,  and 
when  once  taken  up  is  reluctantly 
^id  aside. 


Transeendentalism  in  New  Eng- 
(and,  A  history.  By  O.  B.  Froth- 
ingham.  London  :  Ti  Ubner  &  Co. 
1876. — From  the  above  life  it  may 
be  gathered  that  the  present  work 
f!i  more  suited  for  American  than 
English  readera.  It  is  a  question 
whether  it  will  attract  or  interest 
even  American  readers  to  any  great 
extent.  Transcendentalism  is  a  long, 
high-sounding  word,  not  very  easy 
to  bring  within  the  range  of  popular 
comprehension.  To  most  minds 
it  is  either  utterly  unintelligible, 
or  soggestive  of  cloudy  mysticism 
and  unpractical  dreaming,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  at 
variance  with  the  sort  of  character 
^ascribed  to  the  'cute  Yankee.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  that  many  of  that 
pre  eminently  practical,  hard,  mat- 
ter-of-fact people  will  feel  curiosity 
enough  even  to  look  into  a  book 
-on  such  a  subject,  much  less  spend 
any  length  of  time  over  its  pages. 

There  is  the  less  reason  for  them 
to  do  tliis,  that  the  subject,  besides 
being  uninviting  in  itself,  is  now 
obsolete.  The  transcendentalism 
here  described  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  according  to  the  author*s  own 
confession.  Mr.  Frothingham's 
use  of  the  term  is  vague  and  vari- 


able. Sometimes  he  employs  it 
to  denote  a  particular  school  of 
philosophy,  and  speaks  of  Kant  as 
the  first  transcendentalist  At  other 
times  he  makes  it  synonymous  with 
idealism,  and  ascribes  it  to  Plato. 
Then,  again,  he  makes  it  equiva- 
lent to  mysticism  in  religrou,  us 
exhibited  by  Swedenborg,  George 
Fox  —the  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Friends — and  others.  But  the 
special  signification  of  the  term  as 
ttje  subject  of  his  present  work  is 
of  a  local  and  personal  character. 
Transcendentalism  here  denotes 
rather  a  mood  than  a  system  of 
thought,  an  intellectual  movement 
derived  from  Germany  and  France 
some  forty  years  ago,  and  shared  by 
a  small  clique  of  thoughtful  persons, 
mostly  Unitarians,  at  Boston  and  in 
the  neighbourhood,  among  whom 
Emerson,  Theodore  Parker,  and 
Margaret  Fuller  occupied  prominent 
positions. 


"New  England  fumislied  the  only 
plot  of  ground  on  the  planet,  where  the 
transcendental  philosophy  liad  a  chance 
to  show  wliat  it  wus  and  what  i(  pro- 
poB4id.  The  forms  of  life  there  were,  in  a 
meaHure,  plastic.  There  were  no  im- 
movable prejudices,  no  fixed  and  un* 
alterable  traditions.  Laws  and  usages 
were  fluent,  malleable  at  all  events. 
The  sentiment  of  individual  freedom 
was  active;  the  truth  was  practically 
acknowledged,  that  it  takes  all  sorts  of 
people  to  make  a  world,  and  the  many 
minds  of  tlie  many  men  were  respected. 
No  orders  of  men,  no  aristocracies  of 
intellect,  no  pririleged  classes  of 
thought  were  established.  The  old 
world  supplied  such  literature  as  there 
was  —  in  science,  lav,  philosophy, 
ethics,  theol(»gy;  but  an  astonishing 
intellectnal  activity  seized  upon  it. 
dealt  with  it  in  genuine  democratic 
fashion,  classified  it,  accepted  it,  dis- 
missed it,  paying  no  undue  regard  to 
its  foreign  reputation.  Experiments  in 
thought  and  life,  of  even  audacious 
description,  were  made,  not  in  defiance 
of  precedent — for  precedent  was  hardly 
resyected  enougli  to  be  defied — but  in 
innocent  unconsciousness  uf  precedent. 
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A  feeling  was  abroad  that  all  tilings 
must  be  new  in  tlio  new  world.  There 
was  call  for  immediate  application  of 
ideas  of  life.  In  the  old  world,  thoughts 
remained  cloistered  a  generation  before 
any  questioned  their  bearing  on  publio 
or  private  affairs.  In  tlie  new  world, 
the  thinker  was  called  on  to  justify 
himself  on  the  spot  by  building  an 
engine,  and  setting  something  in 
motion.  The  test  of  a  truth  was  its 
ayailability." 

Elsewhere  New  England  trans- 
cendentalism is  thus  described  : — 


"Practically  it  was  an  assertion  of 
the  inalienable  worth  of  man ;  theoreti- 
cally it  was  an  assertion  of  tiie  imma- 
nence of  divinity  in  instinct,  the  trans- 
ference of  supernatural  attributes  to  - 
the  natural  constitution  of  mankind. 
Such  a  faith  would  necessaiily  be  pro- 
tean in  its  aspects.  Philosopher,  critic, 
morahst,  poet,  would  give  it  voice  ac- 
cording to  cast  of  genius.  It  would 
present  in  turn  all  the  phases  of  ideal- 
ism, and  to  the  outside  spectator  seem 
a  mass  of  wild  opinions ;  but  running 
through  all  was  the  belief  in  the  Hving 
Gk>d  in  the  soul,  faith  in  immediate 
inspiration,  in  boundless  possibility, 
and  in  unimaginable  good.  The  editors 
and  rtiTiewers  of  its  day  could  make 
nothing  of  it." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  those  of 
the  present  day  will  find  it  much 
easier  to  avoid  misunderstanding 
the  true  nature  of  this  mysterious 
movement  or  school,  even  with  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Frothingham's  account 
of  it,  which  is  in  fact  rather  a 
description  of  persons  than  of  any 
system  of  thought.  More  than  a 
fourth  of  the  volume  is  taken  up 
with  sketchy  notices  of  the  chief 
writers  in  Germany,  France,  and 
England,  who  are  more  or  less  ideal 
in  their  cast  of  thought.  Then 
follow  chapters  on  the  leading  Xew 
England  transcendentalists,  their 
religious  opinions,  literary  works, 
practical  experiments  in  political 
and  social  life,  &c. 


The  chief  of  these  experiments 
was     a     communist    co-operative 
scheme  at  Brook  Farm,  near  Bostan, 
which  was  founded  on  the  principles 
of  justice,  wisdom,  purity,  brotherly 
love,  and  a!l  the  other  virtues  of  hu- 
manity, with  of  course  a  total  absence 
of  selfishness,  intemperance,  impur- 
ity, injustice,  or  im;  erfection  of  any 
sort,  and  intended  to  promote  hu- 
man  culture,  including  '*  the  highest 
physical,    intellectual,    and  moral 
education  "  of  botli  old  and  young. 
The  author  favours  us   with  the 
constitution  and  bye-laws  of   the 
association,    which,   after    a   brief 
existence    of    fire  years  with    an 
average  of  seventy  members,  ended 
in  failure  and  loss.    This  being  the 
principal  practical  outcome  of  New 
England    transcendentalism,    one 
would  bo  disposed  to  think    the 
movement  or  school  in  which  it 
originated  might  as  well  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  into  oblivion.    Such» 
however,  is  not  Mr.  Frothingham*& 
opinion,  though  he  is  honest  enough 
to  confess  he  did  not  of  his  own  ac- 
cord undertake  the  task  of  chronic!* 
ing  its  history.     He  maintains  that 
transcendentalism  in  New  England,, 
whether  a  sound  system  of  thought 
and  action  or  not,  deserves  to  have 
its  history  written,  because  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  has  greatly  influ- 
enced the  character  and  destiny  of 
the  American  nation.     If  he  could 
really  prove  this  satisfactorily,  in- 
stead of  simply  r.sserting   it,   one 
might  be  willing  to  accept  his  con- 
clusion, though  even  in  that  case 
the  subject  would  seem  to  demand 
a  higher  and  more  exhaustive  style 
of  treatment  than  it  has  received  at 
his  hands.     **  His  purpose,"  he  tells 
us,  "has  been  to  write  a  history; 
not  a  critical  or  philosophical  his- 
tory, but  simply  a  history  ;  to  pre- 
sent his  subject  with  the  smallest 
possible  admixture  of  discussioDy. 
either    in  defence  or   opposition. 
He  has  therefore  avoided  the  meta* 
physics  of  his  theme  by  presenting 
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caidinal  ideas  in  the  simplest  state- 
ment he  could  command,  and 
omitting  the  details  that  would 
only  cumber  a  narrative."  Surely 
if  the  subject  was  worth  handling 
at  all,  it  should  have  been  discussed 
thoroughly.  The  idea  of  writing  a 
history  of  transcendentalism  with- 
out touching  upon  metaphysics  or 
philosophical  discussion  seems 
almost  ludicrous  to  an  unsophisti- 
cated mind,  not  indoctrinated  with 
transcendental  mysteries.  But  if 
Mr.  Frothingham  is  chary  of  philo- 
sophical discussion,  he  favours  us 
with  here  and  there  a  specimen 
of  transcendental  literature,  from 
which  we  are  tempted  to  present 
our  readers  with  a  single  gem,  by 
**  Thomas  T.  Stone,  a  modest,  re- 
tiring, deep,  and  interior  man,  a 
child  of  the  spintual  philosophy": — 

*'  Man  is  man,  despite  of  aU  the  lies 
which  would  convince  him  he  is  not, 
despite  of  all  the  thoughts  which 
would  strive  to  unman  liim.  There  is 
a  spirit  in  man,  an  inspiration  from  tbo 
Almighty.  AVhat  is,  is.  The  eternal 
is  eternal;  the  temporary  muet  pass 
it  by,  leaving  it  to  stand  evermore. 
There  is  now,  there  has  been  always, 
power  among  men  to  subdue  the  &ges, 
to  dethrone  them,  to  make  them  mere 
outgoings  and  servitors  of  man.  1 1  is 
needed  only  that  we  assert  our  prero- 
gative,— that  man  do  witli  hearty  faith 
affirm:  'I  am ;  in  me  being  is.  Ages, 
ye  come  and  go ;  appear  and  disappear; 
products,  not  life ;  vapours  from  the 
■nrface  of  the  soul,  not  living  fountain. 
Ye  are  of  me,  for  me,  not  I  of  you  or 
for  you.  Not  with  yon  my  affinity,  but 
with  the  Eternal.  I  am ;  I  live ;  spirit 
I  have  not ;  spirit  am  1/  " 

There  may  be  more  in  this  than 
meets  the  eye,  but  to  those  blest 
with  only  average  perspicacity  it 
looks  very  niach  like  solemn  trifling 
or  ironical  caricature.  A  still 
brighter  luminary  in  the  galaxy  of 
New  England  transcendentalists 
is  Mr.  Alcott,  whom  the  author  ranks 


next  to  Emerson,  devoting  a  special 
chapter  to  him  under  the  designa- 
tion   of    **The   Mystic."      He    is 
described  as  "  a  thinker,  interior, 
solitary,    deeply    conversant    with 
tlie  secrets  of  his  own  mind,  like 
thinkers  of  his  order,  clear,  earnest, 
but  not  otherwise  than  monotonous 
from  the  reitemtion  of  his  primi- 
tive  ideas.''      A  true  follower  of 
Pythagoras,  he  abandoned  the  use 
of  animal  food,   and  declining  to 
take  part  in   the  Brook  F/irm,  or 
any  other   socialistic    experiment, 
*'  he  undertook  to  do  his  part  towards 
the  solution   of  the   *  labour  and 
culture    problem'    by    supporting 
himself  by  manual  labour  in  Con- 
cord, working  during  the  summer  in 
field   and   garden,    and   in   winter 
chopping  wood  in  the  village  wood- 
lands, all  ihe  time  keeping  his  mind 
intent  on  high  thoughts."     One  of 
these  high  thoughts  was,  that  all 
existing  forms  of  society  were  ob- 
jectionable, and   that  it    was    his 
exalted  mission  to  show  mankind  a 
better  way  of  life.     **  Fascinated  by 
his  vision  of  an  ideal  society,  and 
determined   to  commence   with   a 
scheme  of  his  own,  he  resolutely 
began   by  withdrawing  from   civil 
society  as  constituted,  declined  to 
pay  the  tax  imposed  by  the  authori- 
ties, and  was  lodged   in  Concord 
jail." 

Another  transcendental  curiosity 
who  figures  in  these  pages  is  Mr. 
Brownson,  thus  described  :  *•  Of 
rational  stability  of  principle  he 
had  nothing,  but  was  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  every  speculation. 
That  others  thought  as  he  did,  was 
enough  to  make  him  think  otlier- 
wise ;  that  he  thought  as  he  had 
six  months  before  was  a  signal  that 
it  was  time  for  him  to  strike  his 
tent  and  move  on." 

We  fear  our  readers  will  think 
we  have  already  transcended  the 
bounds  of  reason  in  devoting  so 
much  space  to  such  senseless  moi^- 
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strosities,  and  will  therefore  refrain 
from  further  remark. 


Cup  and  Platter;  or^  Notes  on 
Food  and  iu  Effects,  By  G.  Over- 
end  Drewry,  M.D.,  author  of  •*  The 
Common-sense  Management  of  the 
Stomach,"  and H.  G.  Bartlett,  Ph.D., 
F.G.S.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co., 
London.  1876. — It  is  only  during 
the  present  centuiy  that  the  suh- 
ject  of  Dietetics  has  received  the 
attention  which  its  vast  importance 
in  the  economy  of  human  life  de- 
mands. Dietetics,  properly  under- 
stood, includes  the  adaptability  of 
food  to  individual  constitutions 
with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of 
health,  and  also  regimen  or  hygiene, 
in  other  words.  Dietetics  is  the 
science  of  using  food  so  as  to 
maintain  health,  and  also  of  em- 
ploying it  as  an  auxiliary  curative 
tigent  in  the  treatment  of  actual 
disease.  The  valuable  researches 
of  physiologists  and  chemists  have 
succeeded  in  placing  dietetics  on  a 
sound  scientific  basis,  and  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  subject, 
especially  in  its  prophylactic  and 
therapeutic  bearings,  is  now  rightly 
deemed  an  essential  part  of  an  ac- 
complished medical  education. 

Mankind,  for  the  most  part,  live 
as  if  the  air  they  breathe,  and  what 
they  eat  and  drink,  had  no  serious 
and  abiding  relationship  with  the 
preservation  of  health.  Public 
health  is  public  wealth ;  hence  the 
great  importance  of  educating  the 
people  in  sound  sanitive  principles, 
which  are  few  and  easily  understood. 
The  laws  of  health  are  just  as 
fixed  and  undeviating  in  their  opera- 
tion as  those  that  govern  the  uni- 
verse,  and  no  natural  law  can  be 
infringed  with  impunity.  But  the 
laws  of  health  are  perpetually  vio- 
lated, not  only  from  indulgence  in 
vitiated  appetites,  but  also  in  a  large 


degree  from  ignorance,  which  is  not 
alone  confined  to  the  mass  of  the 
population,  but  is  largely  shared  by 
those  who  claim  to  rank  par  exceU 
lence  as  "  the  educated  classes.*' 
There  is,  however,  a  growing  dis- 
position in  the  public  mind  to  re- 
gard this  subject  with  the  import- 
ance it  merits,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  instruction  in  the 
leading  principles  that  govern  the 
physiology  of  life  and  regulate 
health,  will  be  considered  an  essen- 
tial part  of  national  education. 

The  work  before  us  is,  in  some 
respects,  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  many  popular  treatises  that 
have  appeared,  of  late  years,  on  the 
subject  of  Dietetics.  What  relates 
to  the  <*  Platter "  is  commendable 
for  sound  physiology,  good  sense, 
and  practical  utility.  The  writers 
very  clearly  point  out  how  essential 
the  knowledge  is  of  the  chemical 
elements  of  food,  nnd  of  the  laws 
that  regulate  the  all-important  pro- 
cesses of  digestion  and  assimilation. 
Upon  this  knowledge  depends  the 
skilful  employment  of  diet  as  a 
therapeutic  agent,  and  also  its 
judicious  use  as  a  most  potent 
means  of  counteracting  hereditary 
predisposition  to  disease : — 


"  If  every  one  were  bom  healthy,  and 
there  were  no  constitutional  diseases, 
the  proper  system  of  diet  might  soon 
be  arrived  at ;  but  inasmuch  as,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  a 
certain  peculiar  tendency  to  some  one 
particular  form  of  disease,  or  a  devia- 
tion from  health,  has  been  recognized 
in  each  individual,  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  ascertain  in  which£rec- 
tion  the  tendency  lies.  By  a  weU- 
regulated  system  of  life,  and  notably 
by  a  proper  selection  of  food,  we  may 
counteract  that  disposition,  affording  in 
plenty  those  matters  which  are  lacking, 
and  withholding  such  as  in  each  indS- 
vidaal  case  tend  to  form  compoands  in 
excess  of  those  necessary  for  health. 
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"In  this  way,  for  example,  taking 
infancy  and  childhood,  the  well-known 
disease  called  '  rickets '  is  caused  by  a 
deficiency  of  phosphate  of  lime,  on  the 
-presence  of  whicn  solidity  of  bone 
depends.  A  healthy  child  may  be 
starved  into  rickets  by  withholding 
those  components  of  food,  otherwisii 
plentiful,  which  contain  these  salts, 
just  as  a  rickety  child  may  be  fed  into 
health  by  giving  food  which  contains 
them  in  full  proportion. 

"  In  the  case  of  rickets,  lime  is  an 
absolute  necessity ;  but  in  tlie  case  of 
children  brought  up  to  drink  plentifuUy 
of  water  charged  with  lime,  we  find 
goitre,  or  Derbyshire  neck,  all  kinds 
of  deposit  in  the  urine,  and  often  stuue 
in  the  bladder.  Here,  that  which  is 
beneficidl  to  a  rickety  constitution  is 
most  injurious  when  the  system  is  over- 
charged. Advancing,  we  may  take  tlie 
cases  of  pallor  and  weakness  so  common 
in  over-crowded  towns  and  cities,  which 
are  due  to  a  want  of  salts  of  iron  in  the 
blood ;  in  them,  the  kind  of  food  taken 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  order 
that  it  may  provide  a  sufficiency  of 
mchsalta. 

"Again,  in  constitutional  diseases, 
iueh  as  gont,  rheumatism,  or  diabetes, 
which  are  well  known  to  depend  upon 
an  excessive  formation  of  uric  acid, 
lactic  acid,  and  sugar  respectively,  the 
mode  of  controlling  them  is  obvious, 
namely,  to  exclude  as  much  as  possible 
those  matters  which  science  teaches  us 
&vour  the  formation  of  these  com- 
pounds, and  to  give  those  only  which 
nill  nourish  sufficiently  without  en- 
couraging these  diseases. 

**  So,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  absorption  and  assimilation 
of  various  matters,  such  as  fats,  which, 
either  in  that  form  or  in  the  form  of 
oil,  are  incapable  of  being  absorbed, 
and  which  require  a  process  similar  to 
^hat  of  saponitication,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  not  only  to  those  structures 
containing  them,  but  to  the  healtli  of 
the  entire  body,  that  food  should  con- 
tain those  matters  in  that  condition,  or 
that  the  agents  necessary  to  produce  it 
•hall  be  present  at  the  time  of  digestion. 

'*The  converse  also  holds  good  in 
cases  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  an 
excessive  deposit  of  fat,  and  to  a 
degeneratbn  of  the  muscular  tissues 


into  fat,  which  is  frequently  a  cause  of 
death.  If  care  be  taken  to  exclude  as 
much  as  possible  those  foods  which 
directly  tend  to  form  fat,  and  if  a 
sufficiency  of  exercise  is  also  insisted 
upon,  this  tendency  is  diminished." 

With  respect  to  flesh  meat, 
our  authors  very  properly  protest 
against  the  cruel  system  of  over- 
feeding which  has  been  encouraged 
to  a  baneful  extent  by  the  prizes 
bestowed  on  gross  obesity  at  agri- 
cultural exhibitions.  The  meat  of 
such  animals,  so  fur  from  being 
thoroughly  sound,  and  nutritious 
in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  verges  so 
clo.sely  on  a  condition  of  degeneracy 
that  it  is  more  dangerous  than 
wholesome  for  the  consumer: — 


"  Many  persons,  in  selecting  their 
daily  joint,  believe,  when  they  securo 
the  meat  which  is  charged  at  the 
]iip;he8t  price,  that  they  obtain  the 
finest  possible  nourishment. 

**  They  may  sometimes  be  correct,  they 
may  sometimes  also  obtain  fine  flavour, 
the  most  juicy  condition,  and  the  most 
tender  fihro.  The  aesthetic  enjoyments 
of  carving  may  be  indulged  in  so  as  to 
display  at  once  the  dext^rity  of  the 
carver,  the  skill  of  the  butcher,  and 
the  ripeness  of  the  animal;  and,  at 
the  same  tune,  a  sufficiently  scientifio 
veterinary  surgeon  would  pounce  down 
upon  the  tempting  helpings,  and  declare 
that  that  which  is  most  inviting  has 
only  been  obtained  by  the  degeneration 
of  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  the 
meat. 

**  It  may  appear  ridiculous  to  declare, 
with  some  emphasis,  that  at  no  time  of 
the  year  is  tlie  liability  of  purchasing 
diseased  meat  so  great  as  immediately 
after  tlie  great  caUle  shows.  Instances, 
however,  have  not  been  wanting  to 
prove  that  the  beasts  exhibited  have 
been  in  that  condition  in  which  fat 
deposited  externally,  and  interstitially 
(as  marbling  of  the  meat),  and  also  in 
the  viscera,  has  reached  such  a  degree 
as  to  admit  of  the  easy  passage  of  the 
finger  through  the  walls  of  the  peri- 
cardium, or  membrane  which  surrounds 
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the  keai't.  Mr.  Gant  testified  tliat  this 
was  the  precise  conditiou  in  which  he 
found  several  beasts  exliihited  by  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  the  slaughter  of 
which  anticipated  by  a  very  brief  period 
the  inevitable  termination  of  their  lives 
by  disease  (fatty  degeneration)." 


While  Drs.  Drewry  and  Bartlett 
are  thus  scientific  and  practical  in 
their  observations  on  matters  ap- 
pertaining to  the  **  Platter,**  we 
certainly  cannot  compliment  them 
on  being  equally  so  when  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  the  "Cup.*' 
They  adopt  and  enforce  the  per- 
nicious and  illusory  doctrine  that 
alcohol  is  "food,"  properly  so 
called,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  it  as  fitting  diet,  in 
this  climate,  during  the  period  of 
youth.  More  dangerous  advice  could 
not  well  be  given.  It  is  little  to 
the  purpose  to  say  that  "  in  health, 
perJuxps,  a  greater  superstructure  of 
strength  may  be  obtained  without 
the  use  of  any  alcoholic  fluids,** 
when  it  is  preceded  by  the  positive 
assertion  that  ''  light  beer  or  wines 
of  low  alcoholicity  may  be  occa- 
sionally taken  witli  benefit  during 
the  period  of  youth  ** — the  most 
critical  period  of  life,  when  most 
assuredly  an  appetite  for  pernicious 
stimulants  should  not  be  cultivated. 

Totally  ignoring  enlightened 
medical  opinion  of  the  present  day, 
our  authors  maintain  tliat  alcoholic 
drinks  are  not  only  salutary  in  a 
state  of  health,  but  that  they  can- 
not, as  a  rule,  be  dispensed  with. 
Total  abstinence  is  a  physiological 
heresy  according  to  their  philosophy. 
•*  Alcohol  fluids,**  they  assert,  "  are 
frequently  found  to  exert  a  bene- 
ficial  influence,  and  they  can  be  no 
more  dispensed  with  in  many  in- 
stances than  can  the  nourishing 
but  easily  digestible  food,  just 
alluded  to,  as  Uie  proper  food  for 
persons  living  under  the  artificial 
conditions  of  civilized  life." 


Now  the  great  preponderance 
of  medical  opinion,  supported  by 
physiological  research  and  sus- 
tained by  experience,  denounces  the 
hypotheses  that  alcohol  is  food,  or 
that  alcoholic  fluids  arc  beneficial 
in  a  state  of  health.  In  a  state  of 
disease  alcohol,  like  other  deleteri- 
ous mattei-s,  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed, but  to  recommend  their  use 
as  salutary  in  a  state  of  health,  and 
especially  during  "the  period  of 
youth,**  is  to  run  directly  counter 
to  the  enlightened  professional 
opinion  of  the  day.  j 


Words  ;  their  Use  and  Abuse. 
By  W.  Mathews,  LL.D.  Chicago  : 
Griggs  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner 
&  Co.  1S76. — It  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
cover the  precise  object  -of  the 
present  volume,  which  has  grown 
out  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  the 
author  some  twenty  years  ago.  It 
can  hardly  have  been  to  make  any 
important  contribution  to  existing 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  or  to  call 
attention  to  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  use  and  abuse  of 
words  which  have  not  already  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out.  The  author 
has  derived  his  materials  from 
works  familiar  to  all  readers  who 
take  any  interest  in  such  matters. 
He  has  brought  to  light  no  new 
facts  ascertained  by  original  inves- 
tigation,  established  no  new  prin- 
ciple, and  given  utterance  to  no 
subtle  criticism  or  striking  observa- 
tion. These  deficiencies  would 
scarcely  be  felt  in  a  lecture  in* 
tended  simply  for  an  hour*s  enter- 
tertainment.  But  in  a  permanent 
volume  one  looks  for  sometliing 
more  than  a  heterogeneous  collec- 
tion of  odds  and  ends  jotted  down 
in  a  note-book  from  well-known 
authors,  interspersed  with  anecdotes 
and  sayings  that  are  too  familiar^ 
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proverbs     somewhat    musty,    and 
rather  prosy  preaching. 

The  loose  indefiniteness  of  Dr. 
Mathews's  title  prepares  one  for  a 
rambling  work.  On  so  wide  a 
theme  an  author  may  be  expected 
to  wander  abroad  at  his  own  sweet 
will.  It  is  hard  to  see  the  connec- 
tion between  the  several  .chapters 
that  make  up  this  volume,  still 
harder  to  understand  how  the  sub- 
stance of  the  chapters  can  be 
brought  under  their  headings,  or 
what  is  the  drift  of  the  whole,  if 
there  is  any  whole  at  all,  strictly 
speaking. 

As  the  work  now  appears,  it 
is  neither  a  popular  lecture  nor  a 
scientific  treatise,  but  a  mixture  of 
the  two,  with  something  of  the 
sermon.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say 
the  mixture  is  not  agreeable.  Dr. 
Mathews  has  a  pleasant  chatty 
manner,  a  force  and  richness  of 
expression  sometimes  rising  to  elo- 
quence, and  an  accuracy  of  language, 
as  well  as  a  general  purity  of  taste, 
far  above  the  average  of  trans- 
atlantic literature.  Hence  his  volume 
is  decidedly  pleasant  reading,  not- 
withstanding all  its  faults— which 
are  fewer  than  its  deficiencies — 
reminding  one  not  unfiequently  of 
Mr.  Smiles's'' Self-Help/'  and  other 
kindred  works,  from  which  he  has 
reaped  such  extensive  popularity. 
The  frequent  references  to  American 
literature,  history,  and  customs 
cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to 
interest  English  readers  so  much 
as  those  for  whom  the  work  was 
written. 

The  first  chapter  is  on  '*  The 
Significance  of  Words,"  by  which 
the  author  means,  not  their  signifi- 
cation, but  their  importance.  He 
makes  the  chief  excellence  of  Ten- 
nyson, Swinburne,  and  De  Quincey 
to  consist  in  their  skilful  use  of 
words,  and  says,  '*  The  superiority 
of  the  writera  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  those  of  om*  own  day 


is  due  not  less  to  their  choice  and 
collocation  of  words  than  to  their 
weight  of  thought."  Elsewhere  he 
goes  even  further,  <*  It  is  this  cun- 
ning choice,  along  with  the  skilful 
arrangement  of  words,  that,  even 
more  than  the  thought,  eternises 
the  name  of  an  author.'*  Still  more 
questioDable  is  the  statement  that 
^'Whitefield  could  thrill  an  audi- 
ence by  saying  ^  Mesopotamia.'  ** 
Surely  Dr.  Mathews  is  here  misled 
by  a  confused  recollection  of  a  joke 
in  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scotfs  novels, 
where  an  old  woman  is  represented 
as  unable  to  remember  anything 
more  about  a  sermon  she  had  heard 
tlian  that  there  was  one  sweet  word, 
"  Mesopotan)ia,"  in  it.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  absurd  to  attribute  the  effect 
of  this,  or  the  exclamations  oh! 
ah  /  uttered  by  him,  to  the  words 
themselves  alone. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  The  Morality 
of  Words,"  which  treats  of  lan- 
guage as  an  indication  of  character 
and  mind,  we  find  the  following 
remarks : — 


"  What  shall  we  think  of  the  fact 
that  the  French  language  has  no  word 
equivalent  to  'listener'?  Is  it  not 
a  noteworthy  circumstance,  shedding 
light  upon  national  character,  that 
among  thirty- seven  million  of  talkers,, 
no  provision,  except  the  awkward  para- 
phrase celui  qui  ecoute  (he  who  heai's). 
should  have  been  mode  for  hearers  P 
Is  there  any  other  explanation  of  this 
blank  than  the  supposition  that  every 
Frenchman  talks  from  the  pure  love  of 
talking,  and  not  to  be  heard ;  ihat,  re- 
versing  the  proverb,  he  believes  that 
'  silence  is  silver,  but  talking  is  golden; ' 
and  that,  not  cariog  whether  he  is  lis- 
tened to  or  not,  he  has  never  recognized 
that  he  has  no  name  for  the  person  to 
whom  he  chatters  ?  " 


This  is  not  only  ill-nalured  in  tone,, 
but  incorrect  as  to  fact.  There  is 
a  French  word  eeouteur  for  a  lis- 
tener, and  auditeur  for  a  hearer. 
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But  supposing  there  were  no  single 
equivalent  words  for  the  English 
•ones,  none  but  a  very  perverse  mind 
would  think  of  drawing  so  formid- 
able nn  indictment  against  a  nation 
with  nothing  more  than  this  flimsy 
evidence  in  support  of  it.  Dr. 
Mathews  8  inferences  from  idioms 
and  words  in  other  languages  are 
often  very  fanciful.  It  is  a  curious 
notion  also  of  his,  that  not  only  is 
the  study  of  botany  much  hindered 
hy  the  hard  names  of  planU,  but 
that  of  astronomy  greatly  promoted 
hy  such  easy  names  as  the  bear, 
the  serpent,  and  the  milky  way. 
Another  strange  ;idea  is.  that  the 
irregularities  of  spelling,  pronun- 
ciation,  and  syntactical  construc- 
tion **are  the  strongest  proofs  of 
the  nobleness  and  perfection  of  our 
language." 

Dr.  Mathews  says,  "Everybody 
toows  that  George  I.  of  England 
obtained  his  crown,  not  by  here- 
ditary tiUe,  but  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment." Surely  it  was  both  by 
hereditaiy  title  and  an  act  of  par- 
liament. Had  he  not  been  the 
next  heir  to  the  Stuart  familv,  which 
was  disqualified,  the  crown  would 
-certainly  not  have  been  settled  upon 
liim  by  act  of  parliament. 

Dr.  Mathews's  observations  on 
3tyle  are  sensible  and  just,  though 
tiot  remarkable  for  novelty  :— 

**  That  it  is  well  for  a  writer  to  fami- 
iianze  himself  with  the  best  models  of 
«tyle  (models  sufficiently  numerous  to 
prevent  that  mannerism  which  U  apt 
lo  result  from  unconscious  imitation, 
when  he  is   familiar  with  but  one), 
nobody  can  doubt.    A  man's  vocabu- 
lary depends  largely  on  the  company 
Jie  keeps ;  and  without  a  proper  voca- 
bulary no  man  can  be  a  good  writer. 
Words  are  tlie  material  that  the  author 
works  in,  and  he  must  use  as  much 
>care  in  their  selection  as  the  sculptor 
*n  choosing  his  marble  or  the  painter 
Jn  choosing  his  colours.    By  profound 
^tudy  of  tlie  masterpieces  of  literature 


he  may  not  only  enrich  his  vocabulary, 
but  learn  in  some  degree  the  secret  of 
their  charm,  detect  his  own  deficien- 
cies, and  elevate  and  refine  his  taste  to 
a  degree  that  can  be  reached  in  no 
other  way.  But  to  suppose  that  a  goo<l 
style  can  be  acquired  by  imitating  any 
one  writer,  or  any  set  of  writers,  is  ono 
of  the  greatest  follies  that  can  be 
imagined. 

"  Such  a  supposition  is  based  on  the 
notion  that  fine  writing  is  an  addition 
from  without  to  the  matter  treated  of, — 
a  kind  of  ornament  superinduced,  or 
luxury  indulged  in,  by  one  who  has 
sufficient  genius ;  whereas  the  brilliant 
or  powerful  writer  is  not  one  who  has 
merely  a  copious  vocabulary,  and  can 
turn  on  at  will  any  number  of  splendid 
phrases  and  swelling  sentences,  but  he 
is  one  who  has  something  to  say,  and 
knows  how  t-j  say  it.  Whether  he 
dashes  off  his  compositions  at  a  heat, 
or  elaborates  them  with  fastidious  nicety 
and  care,  he  has  but  one  aim,  which  ho 
keeps  steadily  before  liim,  and  that  ia 
to  give  forth  what  is  in  him.  From 
this  very  earnestness  it  follows  that 
whatever  be  the  brilliancy  of  his  dic- 
tion or  the  harmony  of  his  periods, — 
whether  it  blaze  with  the  splendours 
of  a  gorgeous  rhetoric,  or  take  the  ear 
prisoner  with  its  musical  surprises,^- 
he  never  makes  these  an  end,  but  has 
always  the  charm  of  an  incommuni- 
cable sunpUcity.'* 

»  ♦  ♦  * 

"  It  follows  from  all  this  tliat  there 
is  no  model  style,  and  that  the  kind  of 
style  demanded  in  any  composition 
depends  upon  the  man  and  his  theme. 
The  first  law  of  good  writing  is  that  it 
should  be  an  expression  of  a  man's 
self, — a  reflected  image  of  his  own  cha- 
racter. If  we  know  what  the  man  is, 
we  know  what  his  style  should  be.  If 
it  mirrors  his  individuality,  it  is,  rela- 
tively, good ;  if  it  is  not  a  self-por- 
traiture, it  is  bad,  however  polished 
its  periods,  or  rhythmical  its  cadences. 
The  graces  and  witcheries  of  expres- 
sion which  charm  us  in  an  original 
writer,  offend  us  in  a  copjisi  Style 
is  sometimes,  though  not  very  hap- 
pily, termed  tlie  dress  of  thought  It 
IS  really,  as  Wordsworth  long  ago 
declared,  the  incarnation  of  thought 
In    Greek,    tlie    same    word.   Logos, 
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stands  for  reason  and  speech, — and 
why?  Becaase  they  cannot  he  di- 
vided; hecause  thought  and  expres- 
Eion  are  one.  They  each  co-exist,  not 
one  with  the  other,  bat  in  and  through 
the  other.  Not  till  we  can  separate 
the  soul  and  the  body,  life  and  mo- 
tion, the  convex  and  concave  of  a 
curve,  shall  we  be  able  to  divorce 
thought  firom  the  language  which  only 
can  embody  it.  Bat  allowing,  for  the 
moment,  that  sfyle  is  the  verbal  clothing 
of  ideas,  who  bat  the  most  poverty- 
stricken  person  would  think  of  wear- 
ing the  clothes  of  another?  It  Is  tnte 
that  there  are  certain  general  quali- 
ties, such  as  clearness,  force,  flexibility, 
simplicity,  variety,  which  all  good 
styles  will  alike  possess,  just  as  all 
gpod  clothing  will  have  certain  quali- 
ties in  common.  But  for  all  men  to 
clothe  their  thoughts  in  the  same 
manner,  would  be  as  foolish  as  for  a 
giant  to  array  himself  in  tlie  garments 
of  a  dwarf,  a  stout  man  in  those  of  a 
thin,  or  a  brunette  in  those  of  a 
blonde." 


Under  the  head  of  "  Curiosities 
of  Language,"  Dr.  Mathews  has  the 
following  curious  derivation,  among 
others.     "  Hip  !    hip  I   hurrah  !  is 
said  to  have  been'  originally  a  war- 
cry  adopted   by  the    stormers  of 
a  German  town,  wherein  a  great 
many  Jews   were  all  put  to   the 
swonl,  amid  the  shouts  of  •  Hiero- 
tolyma  est  perditaJ*     From  the  first 
letters  of  these  words  (h  e  p)  an 
exclamation  was  contrived.**  Surely 
the  force  of  folly  can  go  no  further 
than  this  absurdity,  which  reminds 
one  of  the  derivation  of  King  Pippin 
from    the    name    Hooper    thus: 
Hooper,    dooper,    diaper,   napkin, 
nipkiD,  pipkin,  pippin.     Even  sup- 
loosing  the  exclamation  hip  !  could 
be  imagined  to  have  such  a  far- 
fetched origin,  how  is  hurrah  !  to 
be  explained  ?    Dr.  Mathews*s  deri- 
▼aUon  of  the  word  lady  is  not  quite 
correct    '*  Lady  primarily  signifies 
bread-keeper.    It  is  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  hlafdie,  i.e.  hlaf 


tceardiffe,  bread-keeper,  from  hlqf 
bread,  loaf,  and  weardian,  to  keepy 
look  after."  The  original  word  is 
hlajdig$  from  hlaf,  a  loaf,  and  digan^ 
to  serve  out,  so  that  the  primary 
meaning  is  a  bread  distributor. 
The  author  is  decidedly  wrong  in 
his  derivation  of  the  word  hypo- 
crite, which  he  says  *'  comes  from 
two  Greek  words,  signifying  *  under 
a  mask ; '  "  the  fact  being,  as  every 
one  with  a  small  smattering  of 
Greek  knows,  that  it  comes  from 
a  compound  Greek  word,  meaning 
one  who  answers,  hence  one  who 
converses  on  the  stage,  or  a  player ; 
and,  that  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
word  meaning  a  mnsk.  Dean 
Alford,  with  all  his  alleged  "  dog- 
matic small  talk,"  could  never  have 
perpetrated  so  gross  a  blunder. 

The  concluding  chapter  on  **  Com- 
mon Improprieties  of  Speech"  is 
the  only  part  of  the  volume  that 
contains  matter  of  much  practical 
value.    Even  this  is   of  no  great 
value,  because  the  real  improprie- 
ties are  such  as  no  properly  edu- 
cated person  would   be  guilty   of, 
and  are  better  prevented  by  early 
training  than  corrected  by  popular 
lectures  or  books.    Besides,   they 
have  already  been  pointed  out  by 
other  writers.     Some  of  the  expres- 
sions to  which  Dr.  Mathews  objects 
have  the  sanction  of  much  better 
authority  than  his.     He  makes  a 
bold  assertion,  unsupported  by  any 
attempt  at  proof,  in  saying,  **  Seldom 
or  never  is  a  common  vulgarism." 
In  many  cases  the  alleged  faults  are 
very  trivial,  mere  matters  of  taste 
upon  which  every  one  must  decide 
for  himself,  and  no  one  can  be  pro- 
nounced   positively    wrong.      Dr. 
Mathews  might  as  well  have  pointed 
out   that  the  impropriety  **  I  had 
rather  "  springs  from  *•  I'd  rather," 
which  is  a  contraction  for  *'  I  would 
rather." 
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Hogan,  M.P.  A  novel,  3  vols. 
Henry  S.  King  &  Co.  London,  1870. 
—There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
cleverness  in  this  novel,  though  we 
cannot  say  that  the  ability  of  the 
writer  has  proved  quite  equal  to  the 
ambition  of  his  design.  He  had 
evidently  two  leading  objects  in 
view — to  exhibit  a  ridiculous  picture 
of  the  pretension  and  vulgarity  of 
a  certain  class  of  parvenu  society  in 
Dublin,  and  to  expose  the  demoralize 
ing  tactics  of  priests  and  agitators 
who  trade  on  party  in  Ireland. 
These  aims  ore  kept  consistently 
enough  in  view  throughout,  and  in 
many  respects  are  realized  with 
much  rough  force  and  striking 
effect.  Hogan  is  a  model  of  the 
unprincipled  patriot  of  our  day. 
He  represents  fairly  the  class  of 
unscrupulous  adventurers  who  ob- 
tain seats  in  Parliament  by  pan- 
dering to  the  revolutionary  incen- 
diarism that  is  a  curse  to  the 
country.  He  is  a  Roman  Catholic, 
the  nephew  of  a  Bishop,  and  is  thus 
introduced  to  the  reader : — 

"  Hogan  owed  everyUiinjj  to  his 
uncle,  he  was  botmd  to  defer  to  \n% 
prejudices.  The  barrister's  fatlier  had 
been  a  tradesman  in  a  little  inland 
country  town;  and  lie,  an  only  son, 
had  been  destined  by  his  mother  for 
the  Church.  For  this,  however,  the 
youth  had  shown  but  scant  inclination, 
and  after  absorbing  the  very  limited 
stock  of  knowledge  to  be  procured  at 
the  diocesan  college  of  ,  he  re- 
turned home  to  take  his  place  in  his 
father's  drapery  shop.  This  was  even 
less  to  his  taste  than  the  clerical 
career,  but  his  efforts  to  free  himself 
from  the  toils  of  the  hated  business 
were  unavailing.  After  a  year  or  two 
of  discontented  servitude,  the  fates 
willed  it  that  his  father  should  die 
suddenly,  and  he  found  himself,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  master  of  liis  own 
destiny.  He  confided  his  wishes  and 
aspirations  to  his  mother's  brotlier, 
the  then  P.  P.^  of  St.  Columbkille. 
Father  O'Rooncy  j:ood-naturedly  con- 
sented to    give    him    a    chance,  and 


carried  him  up  to  Dublin.  After  a 
severe  and  continuous  course  of  study 
he  passed  a  brilliant  entrance  examina- 
tion into  Trinity  College,  and,  without 
being  afterwards  distinguished,  ^ot 
through  his  le^al  and  other  studies 
with  the  reputaUon  of  being  a  sure  and 
solid,  if  somewhat  slow  student.  He 
eked  out  his  resources  by  teaching; 
and  on  his  mother's  death,  which  hap- 
pened the  same  year  that  he  was  called 
to  the  English  Bar,  found  himself  pos- 
sessed of  some  twelve  hundred  pounds' 
^vorth  of  railway  stock,  and  not  a  single 
encumbrance,  wherewith  to  face  the 
world.  He  was  clever  and  good-look- 
ing, very  gentlemanlike  in  appearance, 
and  had  an  irreproachable  accent — a 
most  Important  item  in  our  inventory 
of  his  qualifications." 


Ambitious  and  pliant,  to  obtain  a 
seat  in  Parliament  as  representative 
of  Peats  town,  Hogan  adopts,  against 
his  better  judgment,  the  platform 
of  the  extreme  party,  which  he  thus 
mockingly  sets  forth  : — 

**  Home  Rule,  absolute  and  un- 
conditional ;  Clerical  control  of 
Education;  Tenant-right;  Amnesty; 
and— ah— oh— of  course,  the  Holy 
Father's  Grievances — " 

At  the  same  time,  ho  secures  the 
support  of  a  Tory  nobleman  who 
has  influence  in  the  borough,  by 
pledging  himself  to  do  his  best  in 
promoting  the  carriage  of  a  railway 
bill  in  which  his  lordship  is  per- 
sonally interested.  In  this  way 
Hogan  secures  his  election,  though 
opposed  by  the  parish  priest,  who 
regards  with  suspicion  his  pro- 
fessions of  patriotism. 

Hogan  had  become  the  com- 
panion and  dupe  of  a  Dublin  broker, 
called  Saltascbe ;  and  when  in  Par- 
liament he  maintains  himself  prin- 
cipally by  speculating  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  under  the  inspiration  of 
Saltascbe,  and  by  QdXMm^TheJBeaeon^ 
a  weekly  paper,  which  that  enter- 
prising company-monger  had  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  inflating 
his  financial  bubbles. 
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In  due  course  Hogan  sinks  lower 
iu  the  scale  of  political  rectitude, 
and  his  moral  sense  becomes  cor- 
respondingly obdurate.  At  last 
Saltasche,  when  all  his  schemes 
were  matured,  elopes  with  another 
man's  wife,  his  splendid  bubbles 
burst,  and  all  who  trusted  him  are 
victimized.  Amid  the  general  catas- 
trophe, Hogan,  who  is  utterly  ruined, 
manages,  nevertheless,  to  save  him- 
self. He  sacrifices  the  affection  of 
an  amiable  girl,  and  marries,  for 
her  money,  a  Protestant  lady  much 
older  than  himself,  through  whose 
family  influence  he  is  appointed 
secretary  to  a  Colonial  Governor, 
with  a  salary  of  £300  a  year.  And 
so  terminate  ingloriously  the  for- 
tunes of  the  aspiring  patriot 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  outline  of 
Hogan,  M.Pm  and  if,  instead  of 
refined,  delicate,  and  pungent  satire, 
there  is  too  much  of  rather  broad 
and  coarse  caricature  in  the  filling 
up,  still  we  must  admit  that  the 
descriptions  generally  have  truth 
aud  point,  more  especially  in  the 
sketches  of  society,  in  which  the 
Haffertys,  the  Branigans,  the  Mul- 
doons,  and  the  Oogarties  so  con- 
spicuously figure.  Here  is  some 
truth  anent  Boman  Catholic  Uni- 
versity Education : — 

"•Do  you  imagine  they  looked  for 
concurrent  endowment  P ' 

"  •  Hardly,'  replied  the  broker.  *  They 
know  better  than  to  take  a  State  pro* 
vision;  but  they  thought  to  get  it,  and 
think  they  will  ^-et  it  still,  for  a  Catho- 
lic University.' 

**  Hogan  shook  his  head.  '  No,  no,' 
Bajd  he ;  '  Trinity  is  absorbing  such 
Catholic  youngsters  as  want  college 
education  and  degrees.  I  think  the 
Stephen  Green  University  merely  draws 
medical  students.  After  all,  they  have 
a  y^  good  excuse  for  patronizing 
Trinity.  Few  people  can  afford  to  lose 
time  and  money  taking  out  a  degree 
that  has  no  market  value— a  mere 
certificate.  Look  at  me,  for  example, 
^hat  should  I  be  doing  with  a  Catholic 


University  degree?  Moreover  who 
are  their  professors? — ^mere  nobodies, 
or  men  trained  in  and  belonging  to  the 
Queen's  Universities  or  Trinity/ 

"  *  It's  a  pity,  Mr.  Hogan,'  said  Salt- 
asche,  *  that  you  are  not  iu  St. 
Stephens ;  if  you  were  to  talk  that  way, 
you'd  soon  make  your  mark.' 

*"  All  in  good  time,'  laughed  the  bar- 
rister, emptying  his  glass.  *  I  hope  to 
be  one  day.* 

"'I  think,'  said  Saltasche, ' that  one 
important  feature  in  the  case  is  the 
social  distinction  of  Trinity.  That 
has  an  attraction  for  Catholics  of  'a 
certain  grade.  There  is  a  marked  de- 
sire on  Sie  part  of  many  of  the  profes- 
sional set  to  know  and  mix  with  the 
other  persuasion.' 

''*  Decidedly  so.  And  an  equally 
marked  desire  on  the  part  of  their 
ecclesiastical  rulers  that  they  shall  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Anyhow,'  added 
Hogan,  '  if  the  Catholics  want  to  get 
into  Protestant  society,  they  don't  go 
the  light  way  about  it.  Men,  of  course, 
know  each  other;  but  it's  the  women 
who  bar  the  way.  B.  C.  women  are 
terribly  behind  the  age.  Did  jou  hear 
the  last  story  of  Lady  SL  Aldegonde  ? 
She  wrote  to  her  friends,  the  Ha  wardens 
of  Westmeath,  to  come  up  in  time  for 
the  dinner  of  the  14th.  *'  We  shall 
have  only  our  own  friends**  said  she ; 
"  none  of  these  dreadful  Dublin  lawyers' 


wives. 


II  >  If 


As  a  specimen  of  our  author*8 
facetisB  we  may  quote  the  follow- 
ing:— 

**  *  Well,  I  heard  a  good  story  from 
Father  Tom  McCoUumby  the  other 
day,*  said  Father  Desmond. 

'*  'Tell  us  that.  Father  Dan;  it's  sure 
to  be  good.' 

"  Father  Desmond  cleared  his  voice, 
took  a  sip  of  toddy,  and  began  in  a 
dry  solemn  way, — 

'* '  A  fnend  of  his,  a  priest,  was  hear- 
ing confessions  one  Saturday,  and  a 
boy  came  to  him  and  said  he  had  a 
rale  bad  sin  on  his  mind.  "  Well,  me 
good  boy,  come  on  wid  it,"  said  his 
reverence :  '*  sure  we  must  all  be  for- 
given; so  what  is  it  now?*  "Augh 
den,  your  riverence,  I  do  be  always 
sayin.  Be  the  Holy  Father."    "You 
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do  ? — that's  very  bad,  me  boy.  Now, 
]iow  often  do  you  be  sayin'  that?  do 
you  pay  it  twice  a  day  P  "  "  Oh !  begor, 
an'  I  do,  an'  more,  your  riverence." 
*  Do  you  say  it  twenty  times  a  day,  ma 
good  boy  ?  "  "  Augh !  begor,  an'  I  do ; 
au'  more  than  forty  times  a  da^,  your 
nvcrence  I "  "  This  is  very  bad  indeed, 
me  good  boy.  Go  home  now/'  said  the 
priest, "  and  get  your  sister  to  make 
yuu  a  bag,  and  hang  it  round  your 
neck ;  and  every  time  yon  say.  Be  the 
Holy  Father,  drop  a  little  stone  in  it, 
and  come  here  to  me  this  day  week. 

"  *  Well,  that  day  week  his  riverence 
was  hearin'  as  usual  in  his  box,  and  he 
heard  an  awful  noise  in  the  church,  so 
he  looked  out  ov  the  dure ;  and  what 
does  he  see  but  his  penitent,  an'  he 
draggin'  a  sack  up  the  body  ov  the 
church!  "Tady  Mulloy,'*  savs  he, 
*'  what  do  ye  mane  be  sich  conduck  as 
that  in  de  church  ?  "  "  Shure,  yer  rive- 
rence," says  the  fellow,  "dese  is  all  tiie 
Be  de  Holy  Fathers,  an'  de  rest  of  urn's 
outside  in  the  dray. 


t*  I  >i 


***  There  was  a  Kerry  priest,*  began 
Ned  Shea, '  and  he  had  the  fashion  of 
hearin'  confessions  wid  a  slate  an* 
pencil ;  an'  he'd  write  down  every  sin, 
an'  the  price  of  it  opposite.  Well,  one 
day  a  big  mountainy  fellow  came  to  ^ 
duty,  an',  says  he,  "  I  bruk  a  man's 
head  last  Hallow-eve."  "  That's  nine- 
pence,"  says  the  priest  **  I  cut  the  tail 
IV  Larry  Kelly s  cow."  "That's  a 
shillin' :  oh,  begob,  a  shillin'  that  is ! " 
and  down  it  went  on  the  slate.  "  I 
murthered  me  wife  twice."  "That's 
thruppence,— go  on."  "  I  kilt  an  Orange- 
man." "  Whoo !  "says  the  priest,  rubbin' 
out  everytliing ;  "that  clanes  out  all  the 
rest." ' " 


"  'Listen,  then,'  said  Miss  Eily  Raf- 
ferty ;  '  here's  a  wrinkle  for  you,  Mary 
Doyle.  Did  any  of  ye  hear  this  story  P 
Mother  Paul  told  it  to  mamma  last 
day  she  was  visiting  at  St.  Swithin's. 
There  was  a  young  lady,  a  great  friend 
of  her  own  (so  now  it  must  be  true), 
livin'  on  the  Laracore  Road,  just  out 
that  way  a  bit  to  the  Green  Lanes; 
and  she  wss  most  anxious  to  get 
settled.  Do  ye  mind  how  a  nun  nevez 
says  "  get  married," — it  is  always 
BettUd  they  call  it — ho !  ho !'  and  Miss 
Eily  giggled  irreverently.  'Well,  the 
girl  began  a  novena  to  Saint  Joseph ; 
and  the  ninth  day,  when  the  novena 
was  done,  and  nobody  turned  up  to 
marry  her,  she  flew  in  a  rage,  and  says 
she  to  Saint  Joseph,  *'  Old  boy,  you've 
been  here  long  enough,"  says  she** 
"  and  out  you  go  I "  An',  me  dear,  what 
do  you  think  but  she  opened  the 
window,  and  she  hurls  the  imidge 
plump  into  the  street!  'Tis  a  fact! 
Well,  a  gentleman  was  passin'  by,  an* 
he  saw  the  white  thing  £allin'  down, 
an'  me  dear,  he  caught  it,  and  he 
came  up  and  knocked  at  the  hall 
door.  Well,  her  mother  was  in  the 
hall ;  an'  of  course,  the  least  thing  she 
could  do  in  mere  politeness  was  to  ask 
him  in.  Then«  Uie  girl  she  comes 
down,  an',  me  dear,  her  mother  intro- 
duced her,  an'  they  were  married  in  a 
month.    So  now ! ' " 


We  had  marked  other  passages 
for  quotation,  but  must  refer  to  the 
work  itself,  which,  though  not  of 
first-class  excellence,  has  some  good 
stuff  in  it,  and  will  afford  enter- 
tainment to  the  majority  of  readers. 
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ST    ALBAN'S    ABBEY. 


Fob  the  preservation  of  the  early 
traditions  concerning  the  Ahhey- 
charch,  hearing  the  name  of  £ng- 
land*s  first  martyr,  we  are,  as  is 
usual  in  similar  cases,  principally 
indehted  to  the  chroniclers  who 
worked  in  the  scriptorium  of  the 
Monastery.  We  hear  of  a  monk 
William  who  wrote  in  1170,  and 
Walter  in  1181 ;  hut  the  first  St. 
Alban*s  annalist  of  any  note  was 
Eoger  de  Wendover,  whose  chroni- 
cles are  full  but  inaccurate,  and 
too  deeply  tinged,  moreover,  with 
priestly  sympathies.  His  wot-k  was 
formerly  attributed  to  Matthew 
Paris,  who  had  merely  transcribed 
and  revised  the  manuscripts  of  his 
predecessor.  In  Bohn  s  "Antiqua- 
rian Library"  we  have  translations  by 
Br.  Giles  of  both  these  chroniclers. 
Boger  de  Wendover's  record  ceases 
in  1235.  Dr.  Giles,  in  the  preface 
to  his  translations,  remarks  *'  that  it 
was  far  from  the  intention  of 
Matthew  Paris  to  claim  in  the 
slightest  degree  what  was  due  to 
another;  '*  for  in  the  margin  of  one 
of  the  early  manuscript  copies  now 
remaining,  at  the  year  1235,  we 
read,  "  So  far  is  copied  from  an  old 
book:**  and  in  another  old  manu- 


script of  the  same  work  are  found 
the  words  "  Mister  Boger  of  Wen- 
dover y  formerly  prior  of  Belvoir,  has 
thus  far  digested  hie  chronicles.** 

Matthew  Paris,  the  appointed 
annalist  from  1235 — 1259,  was  very 
diligent  in  collecting  his  materials, 
and  as  Newcome,  in  his  "  History 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's,*'  re- 
marks, *'  was  of  a  temper  too  brave 
and  independent  to  comply  with, 
or  to  fiatter  the  usurping  pretensions 
of  either  the  Pope  or  the  King." 
Mr.  Green  in  his  **  Short  History 
of  the  English  People,"  eulogizes 
Matthew  Paris  as  "  an  annalist 
whose  pages  glow  with  the  new  out- 
burst of  patriotic  feeling  which  the 
common  oppression  of  the  people 
and  the  clergy  had  produced. 
Matthew  Paris,"  Mr.  Green  con- 
tinues, '*  v/as  an  eminent  artist  as 
well  as  an  historian,  and  many  of 
the  manuscripts  which  are  preserved 
are  illustrated  by  his  own  hand. 
A  large  circle  of  correspondence 

furnished  him  with 

minute  accounts  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  proceedings.  Pilgrims 
from  the  East  and  Papal  agents 
brought  news  of  foreign  events  to 
his  scriptorium  at  St.  Alban's.     He 
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had  access  to,  and  quotes  largely 
from,  state  documents,  charters,  and 
exchequer  rolls.  The  frequency  of 
the  royal  visits  to  the  Abbey  brought 
him  a  store  of  political  intelligence, 
and  Henry  III.  himself  contributed 
to  the  great  chronicle  which  has 
preserved  with  so  terrible  a  faith- 
fulness the  memory  of  his  weakness 
and  misgovemment**  The  sunshine 
of  royal  favour,  which  dazzled  many 
of  our  old  chroniclers,  blinding 
them  to  the  truth,  left  Matthew 
Paris  independent,  undaunted,  and 
clear-sighted.  Bravely  he  wrote 
what  he  felt  to  be  true ;  and  this  he 
did,  well  knowing  the  cost.  "  The 
case  of  historical  writers,*'  he  says, 
**  is  hard ;  for  if  they  tell  the  truth 
they  provoke  men,  and  if  they  write 
what  is  false  they  offend  God."  In 
a  curious  and  valuable  manuscript, 
now  at  the  British  Museum,  namely, 
Matthew  Faris's  works  which  he 
presented  to  Henry  III.,  we  find 
many  incidents  of  English  History 
represented  in  illuminations  done 
by  his  own  hand.  In  Nichols's 
*'  Literary  Anecdotes "  (vol.  viii. 
pp.  608  &c.)  we  come  upon  a 
correspondence  between  M.  Tyson 
and  R.  Gough  concerning  Matthew 
Paris  as  an  artist  and  a  drawer  of 
maps. 

**  The  book  of  tracing-paper  you 
have,"  Tyson  writes  to  Gough, 
"  was  intended  for  some  very  curi- 
ous figures  of  Chaucer's  Pilgrims, 
in  a  veiy  old  illuminated  MS.  which 

I  now  have  in  mv  room 

Mr.  Nasmith  tells  me  that  this  very 
copy  was  given  by  Matthew  Paris 
himself  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's. 
I  have  since  found  the  dedication : 
*  Hunc  librum  dedit  fr.  Math,  de 
Parisiis  Deo '  .  .  .  [no  doubt — 
and  to  St.  Alban's]." 

And  again,  "  The  idlest  of 
Gamus's  sons'* — (Tyson  here  alludes 
to  a  Cambridge  firiend  of  his  who 
had  delayed  the  performance  of  his 
promise) — *'  has  at  last  traced  this 
most  truly    valuable   specimen  of 


English  geography,  and  no  doubt 
the  able  burin  of  my  friend  Basire 
will  truly  show  the  world  that  M. 
Paris  could  not  make  a  map.  I 
think  you  have  got  those  two  blots 
which  Giraldus  Cambrensis  calls 
England  and  Ireland ;  if  not,  pray 
let  me  send  you  such  valuable  com- 
panions to  my  Master  Mat." 

The  manuscripts  of  the  learned 
monk  were  in  early  times,  as  now, 
treasured  with  great  reverence.  In 
Knight's  **  Pictorial  History  of 
England  '*  we  read,  '*  On  a  manu- 
script of  Matthew  Paris,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  there  is  an  in- 
scription,  in  Latin,  dated  1st  June, 
1488,  in  the  handwriting  and  with 
the  signature  of  John  Russell,  then 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  which  who- 
soever shall  obliterate  or  destroy  the 
bishop's  memoran(ium  respecting 
the  ownership  of  the  volume  is 
solemnly  declared  to  be  accursed." 

Matthew  Paris,  who  was  remem- 
bered by  his  brother  monks  as  the 
"pride  and  glory  of  their  monas- 
tery," was  succeeded  in  the  scrip- 
torium by  William  de  Rishanger, 
who  carried  on  the  story  of  St. 
Alban's  Abbey  till  1272,  the  last 
year  of  Henry  III.  The  **  scant 
and  lifeless  jottings "  of  this 
chronicler  were  collected  and 
arranged  by  the  last  of  the  St. 
Alban's  annalists,  Thomas  Wals- 
ingham,  who,  after  a  pause  of  con- 
siderable length,  took  up  the  thread 
of  the  narrative,  threw  together  the 
successive  annals,  and  produced  the 
"  Historia  Anglicana,"  which  was 
long  known  as  *'  Walsingham's 
History. "  Thomas  Walsingham 
died  in  1440.  Independently  of 
the  above  writings,  we  learn  much 
from  old  chartularies,  ledger-books, 
and  shorter  histories  compiled  in 
the  Monastery.  Thus  we  have  a 
continued  and  regular  aoeount, 
more  or  less  trustworthy,  of  St. 
Alban's  Abbey  until  the  time  of  its 
dissolution  in  1589.  According  to 
monkish  tradition,    Offa,   the    re- 
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Downed  king  of  Mercia,  when  after 
a  long  career  of  worldly  glory  he 
was  living  in  outward  tranquillity 
at  bis  palaee  of  Winslow,  was,  in 
secret,  the  unhappy  prey  to  gloomy 
memories.  Doubtless,  as  the  even- 
iog  of  life  approached,  he  called  to 
mind  many  a  violent  deed ;  but  it 
is  on  the  dark  fate  of  his  chosen 
son-in-law,  Ethelbert,  king  of  East 
Anglia,  who  was  mysteriously  slain 
within  the  walls  of  the  royal  palace, 
that  the  chroniclers  especially  dwell. 
Offa,  they  say,  had  no  hand  in  the 
actual  murder  of  his  daughter's 
tavoured  suitor ;  and  further  in 
defence  of  the  king  we  are  told  that 
he  avenged  the  death  of  Ethelbert 
on  his  wife  Drida,  who,  it  appears, 
was  the  contriver  of  the  ghastly 
inhospitality.  However  this  may 
be,  it  was  very  plain  that  Offa  had 
long  desired  the  kingdom  of  East 
Anglia  for  his  own,  and  that  he 
scrupled  not  to  seize  upon  it  now 
that  the  people  had  lost  their  king ; 
it  is  also  plain  that  these  things 
weighed  heavily  upon  his  mind. 
Still  listening  to  the  monastic 
historians,  we  learn  that  the  un- 
happy brood  in  gs  over  the  past 
resulted  in  the  founding  of  St. 
Hban*8  Abbey. 

More  than  one  of  Offa*s  enemies, 
flying  from  England,  sought  and 
found  refuge  at  the  Court  of 
Charlemagne,  who  had  from  time 
to  time  judged  it  expedient  to 
favour  the  cause  of  those  daring  to 
oppose  Mercia*s  mightiest  king. 
The  two  monarchs  were  not  how- 
ever, brought  into  open  collision 
until  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
Kentish  revolt  Charlemagne,  being 
applied  to  by  the  men  of  Kent  for 
help  i^ainst  Ofiia,  granted  their 
prayer  and  was  boldly  defied  by  the 
Mercian  king,  whose  army  now 
achieved  new  victories.  Subse- 
quently the  two  conquerors  were 
reconciled,  and  we  hear,  not  only  of 
rich  gifts  from  the  Frankish  king, 
bat  of  a  treaty  which  secured  pro- 


tection for  English  ti'avellers  to 
Bome.  We  read,  moreover,  that 
Charlemagne  sent  Offa  certain 
letters  wherein  were  statutes  made 
in  the  provmcial  synods,  strongly 
recommended  as  "  containing  Uie 
rudiments  of  the  Christian  faith," 
and  further,  as  being  *'  very  proper 
for  the  instruction  of  the  British 
bishops,"  who  were  believed  by 
Charlemagne  to  be  "  rudes  et  in- 
compositos."  These  friendly  ad- 
vances were  probably  brought  about 
by  Offa*s  scholarly  subject,  Alcuin, 
who  had,  by  the  request  of  Charle- 
magne, taken  up  his  abode  at  the 
Frankish  Court  and  had  gained  the 
admiration  and  entire  confidence  of 
the  mighty  conqueror. 

It  was  during  the  tranquillity 
following  upon  this  reconciliation 
that  Offa,  seeking  to  atone  for  the 
death  of  Ethelbert  by  some  grand 
act  of  charity,  resolved  to  **  build  a 
stately  church  and  monastery." 

The  original  Abbey,  or  rather 
Anglo-Saxon  church  of  St.  Alban's, 
was  entirely  swept  away,  and  rebuilt 
in  Norman  style  by  Paul,  the  four- 
teenth abbot,  who,  with  the  power- 
ful assistance  of  Lanfranc,  and  after- 
wards of  Anselm,  succeeded  in  rear- 
ing **the  vastest  and  sternest  temple 
of  his  age,  which,  for  size  at  least  if 
not  for  beauty,  has  remained  the 
wonder  of  all  succeeding  ages." 

"This  abbot,"  says  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  **  was  very  ambitious,  and 
made  his  church  half  as  big  again 
as  the  metropolitan  cathedral  hia 
cousin  built  at  Canterbury."  This 
majestic  relic  of  tlie  past,  now,  as 
we  hope,  about  to  resume  some- 
thing of  its  ancient  grandeur  and 
dignity,  we  possess  in  all  substantial 
respects  as  it  was  at  the  death  of 
Paul  the  Norman  (1093).  The 
unmanageable  masses  of  Eoman 
material  were,  by  those  among  his 
successors  who  cherished  beauty  of 
architecture,  gradually  moulded  into 
something  of  grace  and  ornament, 
thus  partially   losing    the    rugged 
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simplicity  of  the  origin&l.  Never- 
theless, Abhot  PauVs  church  re- 
mains to  us,  covering  the  same 
ground,  and  having  the  same  walls 
and  piers,  shrouded  as  they  are 
with  Uieir  recasings. 

After  some  difficulty,  as  we  may 
suppose,  in  steering  clear  of  other 
dedications,  seeing  that  already 
there  were  about  twenty  abbeys  in 
the  land,  and  the  same  number  of 
episcopal  sees  with  their  cathedrals, 
the  king  finally  decided  on  St. 
Alban  the  Martyr,  and  we  read 
much  that  is  incredible,  or  perhaps 
we  may  say,  symbolical,  concerning 
the  patient  search  made  by  the 
royal  devotee  for  the  saintly  ashes 
of  his  chosen  patron.  According 
to  Roger  Wendover,  revised  by 
Matthew  Paris,  who  as  a  devout 
monk  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
dutifully  preserved  the  much-loved 
traditions  of  his  monastery,  Offa, 
supematurally  assisted,  succeeded 
in  his  pious  quest;  and  Matthew 
Paris,  in  his  life  of  that  king,  tells 
us  that  Offa  adorned  the  skull  of 
St.  Alban  with  a  circlet  of  gold, 
after  which,  with  great  solemnity 
and  followed  by  a  grand  procession, 
the  dead  saint  was  conveyed  to  an 
old  church  outside  the  town  of 
Verulam.  "This  church,"  says 
Bede,  *'  was  of  admirable  architec- 
ture, though  built  only  of  planks  of 
wood." 

Concerning  the  tradition  of  "  St. 
Alban,"  and  its  connection  with  the 
Abbey  church,  which  has  survived 
so  many  generations  of  English- 
men who  have  walked  among  its 
aisles  and  arches,  it  has  been  said 
of  late :  "  There  is  an  evident  fit- 
ness in  a  church  dedicated  to  the 
proto-martyr  of  England  becoming 
the  cathedral  church  of  an  English 
see.  It  is  almost  strange  that  it 
should  have  waited  for  it  so  long. 
But  while  the  tradition  of  the 
Roman  soldier  who  was  the  first  to 
seal  his  faith  with  his  blood  on 
British    soil  will  evei*  deservedly 


hallow  the  site  of  his  martvrdom, 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  how 
vague  that  tradition  is,  and  bow 
very  far  the  story  of  St.  Alban  is 
from  taking  its  place  among  the 
received  facts  of  history.  We  will 
not  lay  any  stress  on  the  absence 
of  proof  of  there  being  any  perse- 
cution in  Britain  at  that  epoch. 
Individual  deaths  of  Christians  for 
their  faith  must  have  frequently 
occurred  without  any  actual  perse- 
cution. But  the  earliest  reference 
to  St.  Alban  is  in  connection  with 
the  anti -Pelagian  mission  of  Ger- 
manus  (a.d.  429.),  who  is  said  to 
have  visited  his  relics,  presumably 
at  Venilam."  Thus  the  story  of 
St  Alban  must,  we  fear,  be  regarded 
merely  as  one  among  a  multitude 
of  beautiful  fictions,  rich  with 
meaning;  and  as  for  **  St  Amphi- 
balus,"  from  whom  St  Alban  was 
alleged  to  have  learned  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  as  Fuller  quaintly 
remarks  :  '*  He  passeth  nameless  in 
all  authors  till  about  four  hundred 
years  since  ;  when  Jefirey  Mon- 
mouth was  his  godfather,  and  first 
calls  him  Amphibalus." 

Bede  merely  mentions  Amphi- 
balus as  **  clericum  quendamy 

Offa  now  commenced  the  build- 
ing of  St  Alban*s  Monastery,  which 
he  endowed  with  his  palace  and 
manor  of  Winslow,  an  estate  twenty 
miles  away  and  about  twenty  miles 
in  circumference.  As  soon  as  the 
building  assumed  a  habitable  form, 
he  placed  there  one  hundred  monks 
under  the  rule  of  an  abbot  of  his 
own  choice — Willegod,  who  was  of 
royal  affinity.  Having  made  a  good 
beginning  of  what  he  had  long  had 
it  in  his  heart  to  accomplish,  the 
Mercian  king,  now  aged,  withdrew 
to  his  palace  at  Offley,  near  Bedford, 
and  here  he  died  in  704. 

Willegod  sent  an  earnest  request 
that  he  and  his  monks  might  have 
the  solemn  companionship  of  their 
dead  benefactor,  which  request  was 
refused  by  Offa's  son,  Egfrid,  who 
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in  other  respects  favoured  the 
Abbey,  presenting  it  with  five 
manors;  but  still  refusing  the  re- 
peated prayers  of  Willegod,  he 
ordered  the  body  of  Offa  to  be 
removed  to  Bedford,  where  it  was 
deposited  m  royal  state  in  a  chapel 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Oase.  In  Matthew  Paris's  time  no 
remains  of  the  monumental  sepul- 
chre or  of  the  chapel  were  visible ; 
all  was  washed  away,  according  to 
tradition,  by  the  violent  floods  which, 
as  we  know,  still  occasionally  pre- 
vail in  Bedfordshire  and  the  sur- 
rounding counties. 

Willegod,  of  whom,  unlike  his 
SQccessors,  there  are  no  evil  reports, 
is  said  to  have  gone  down  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave  two  months 
after  the  death  of  his  great  king. 

The  monks  to  be  seen  in  those 
days  by  the  few  who  dwelt  at  St. 
Alban*8,  or  who  travelled  by  that 
way  and  lingered  about  the  gates 
of  the  Monastery,  belonging  as 
they  did  to  the  Benedietine  order, 
were  clothed  in  scanty  black  robes, 
loose,  ungirdled,  and  nearly  sweep- 
ing the  ground ;  underneath  the 
white  woollen  vest  each  monk  wore 
the  penitential  hair  shirt,  much 
hke  the  one  seen  by  Mr.  Ruskin 
the  other  day,  as  we  may  assume, 
of  which  he  thus  tells  us  in 
•*For8  Claveriga,"  letter  xli.  :— 
"I  was  looking  at  St.  Francises 
camel's-hair  coat  yesterday  (they 
have  it  still  at  the  sacristy),  and  I 
doQ*t  like  the  look  of  it  at  all.*' 
The  St  Alban's  monks,  moreover, 
had  their  heads  shaven  on  the 
crown,  leaving  merely  a  circle  of 
hair,  the  cowl  hanging  over  the 
back  and  shoulders. 

The  early  abbots  of  St.  Alban's, 
with  the  exception  of  Willegod,  are 
described  as  having  displayed  more 
zeal  in  the  hunting-field  and  the 
banqueting-hall  than  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  monastic  duties. 
We  read  of  their  arraying  them- 
selves   in    gay    apparel,    seeking 


wealth  and  worldly  pleasures  of  all 
kinds,  while  the  poor  around  the 
Monastery  gates  were  neglected  and 
despised. 

The  dark  memory  of  Ethelbert*s 
murder  seemed  to  cling  around  the 
house  of  charity,  overclouding  it 
for  a  generation  or  two,  until  Elfric 
arose,  pure  and  good,  gaining 
honour  at  last  for  Ofifa's  "  stately 
church  and  monastery :  **  before  his 
time,  indeed,  there  was  a  dawning 
of  light  under  the  rule  of  Ulsin, 
the  sixth  abbot,  '*  pious  and  orderly." 
Ulsin  encouraged  and  helped  people 
to  build  dwellings  around  the  Mon- 
astery ;  he  laid  out  a  place  for  the 
market,  erected  three  churches  at 
St.  Alban*s — namely,  St.  Stephen's, 
St.  Michaers,  and  St.  Peter's,  and  is 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  town 
of  St.  Alban's. 

The  following  list  of  the  abbots 
of  St.  Alban's,  forty-one  in  number, 
is  given  in  Steveus's  **  History  of 
Abbeys,"  with  a  biographical  sketch 
appended  to  each  name  (we  have 
added  a  few  dates,  &g.  from  New- 
come's  "  History  of  St.  Alban's.")  : 


1.  Willegod       .... 

791 

2.  Eadric 

794 

8.  Ulsig  (m  the  time  of  Alfred 

the  Great) 

4.  Uhioth 

6.  Eadfdth  (in  the  time  of  Ed' 

• 

mund  the  Pius) 

6.  XJlson 

948 

7.  Elfric  (in  the  time  of  Edgar 

the  Peaceable) 

8.  Ealdred 

».  Eadmer 

10.  Leofrio 

11.  Elfric   II.    (in  the    time   of 

Canute) 

12.  LeofRtan  (in  the  time  of  Ed- 

ward the  Confessor) 

13.  Fretheric      .        .        .        . 

1044 

14.  Paul 

107T 

15.  Eiohard        .... 

1097 

16.  Geoffrey       .        .        .        . 

1119 

17.  Ralph,  sornamed  Gubion 

1146 

18.  Bobert           .        .        .        . 

1161 

19.  Symond        .        .        .        . 

1168 

20.  Cfarin  or  Warin    . 

1188 

21.  John 

1195 
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32.  William  de  Trampington      .  12X4 

23.  John  de    Hertford    (buried 

in  the  Abbey)        .        .  1235 

24.  Roger  (bnried  in  the  choir)  .  1260 

25.  John      of     Berkhampstead, 

(buried  in  the  ohoir)      .  1291 
28«  John  Marinis  (buried  in  the 

choir)    ....  1302 

27.  Hugh  of  Eversden.  (in  the 

time  of  Edward  II.)     .  1308 

28.  Richard  Wallingford  .  .  132B 
20.  Michael  Mentmore  .  .  1335 
30.  Thomas  de  la  More  .  .  1340 
81.  John  Moot  ....  1396 
Si.  William  Heyworth  .  1401 

33.  John  of  Whethampstede  (re- 

signed in  1440)      .        .  1425 

34.  John  Stock  ....  1440 

35.  John  of  Whethampstead  (re- 

elected)        .        .        .  1440 

86.  William  Alban     .        .        .  14U0 

87.  William  Wallingford  (in  the 

time  of  Richard  III.)    .  1476 

38.  Thomas  Ramrigge        .        .  14t)2 

39.  Thomas  Wolsey,  .        .  1626 

40.  Robert  Gatton      .        •        .  1538 

41.  Richard  Boreman.        •      1538-30 

Elfric,  the  first  of  his  name,  and 
the  seventh  abbot,  did  much  by  his 
virtues  and  learning  towards  remov- 
ing  from  Offa*s  Monastery  the  sad 
reproach  of  the  evil  doings  of  some 
of  hie  predecessors.  Elfric  I.  has 
occasionally  been  confused  with 
his  namesake,  the  eleventh  abbot. 
Elfric  I.,  in  exchange  for  a  cup 
famed  for  its  exquisite  workman- 
ship, which  had  been  presented  to 
the  Abbey  Church  by  Abbot  Ead- 
frith,  obtained  possession^of  a  royal 
fishery  near  the  Monastery.  This 
fish-pool  had  long  sorely  troubled 
the  monks,  who  groaned  under  the 
insolence  and  pride  of  the  Eing*8 
servants  frequenting  the  place. 
Elfric  now  dried  it  up,  retaining  a 
fishery  only  large  enough  for  the 
Monastery.  The  dry  land  newly 
acquired,  he  turned  into  a  garden. 
Matthew  Paris  says  (writing  in 
1*240),  "  To  this  day  are  to  be  seen 
the  banks  and  shores  of  the  great 
lake  adjoining  to  the  Abbey,  which 
leads  westwards,  and  is  called 
•  Fishpool  Street* " 


Ealdred  and  Eadmer  were  alike 
intent  upon  exploring  the  riches  of 
the  ancient  city  Yerulanium,  just 
across  the  little  river  Ver,  the 
waters  of  which  the  monks,  in  their 
leisure  or  meditative  moments, 
could  look  upon  from  the  heights 
of  the  monastic  edifice,  which  was 
then,  as  now,  we  suppose,  standing 
on  the  elevated  ground  rising  from 
the  green  valley  through  which  the 
river  flowed.  Great  were  the  build- 
ing  treasures  amassed  by  these  two 
indefatigable  abbots,  who  had  it  in 
their  mind  to  pull  down  the  modest 
structure,  and  rear  on  its  site  one 
worthy  of  England's  martyr. 

A  famine  arose  in  the  days  of 
Leofric,  their  successor.  This  man, 
"excellent  for  faith  and  morals," 
was  filled  with  compassion  a»  he 
beheld  the  poor  perishing  for  want 
of  food.  Considering  the  Abbey 
riches  of  gold,  silver,  and  gems, 
also  the  many  Roman  stones  carved, 
cut  in  shape,  and  of  great  value, 
he  rejoiced  in  his  heart,  knowing 
that  his  fiock  should  starve  no  more. 
Collecting  together  the  hoarded 
treasures  of  two  lives — treasures 
which  he  knew  had  been  solemnly 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  new 
Abbey  in  contemplation — be  sold 
all,  reserving  only  "  some  very  pre- 
cious gems  and  carvings  called 
cameos,"  for  which  he  could  find 
no  purchaser.  Then  he  fed  those 
that  were  ready  to  die,  answering 
mildly  to  the  reproaches  of  some 
who  loved  the  Abbey  more  than 
they  loved  the  poor,  that  **  the  faith- 
ful in  Christ,  especially  if  they  were 
poor,  constituted  the  Temple  of  God, 
the  real  and  true  Church  which 
it  was  his  duty  to  build  up  and 
preserve,  and  \hsLt  it  was  the  best 
instance  of  pure  and  undefiled  re- 
ligion, to  visit  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow  in  their  affliction.*' 

Abbot  Leofstan,  who  is  recorded 
to  have  been  of  "  royal  birth,  and 
&imed  for  his  beauty  of  counte- 
nance,*' did  not  view  all  things  in 
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so  fair  a  light  as  that  in  which  he 
looked  npon  the  sorrows  of  those 
he  was  ahle  to  help.  Such  were  his 
notions  of  gentle  birth,  that  he  re- 
fused to  admit  into  the  profession 
of  monk  any  person,  unless  of 
famous,  or  at  least  legitimate,  de- 
scent, asserting  that  '*the  ignoble 
are  ever  prone  to  all  enormities.*' 

Newcome  and  Stevens  agree  in 
attributing  to  Elfric  I.  sundiy 
learned  writings  generally  claimed 
for  Elfric  II.  In  many  particulars 
besides,  their  account  differs  from 
that  of  Dean  Hook,  Lord  Gamp- 
bell,  and  D^an  Mil  man,  also  from 
the  statistics  of  Le  Neve,  Newcourt, 
and  others.  Departing,  therefore, 
from  Newcome  and  Stevens,  we 
find  Lord  Campbell,  in  his  **  Lives 
of  the  Chancellors  "  (vol.  i.  p.  34), 
stating  that  "  Elfric,  the  second  of 
that  name,  and  eleventh  abbot  of 
St  Albans,  was  Chancellor  to  Ethel- 
red  the  Unready.**  In  Hook*s 
"Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,*'  under  the  head  of 
••  Elfric,'*  we  find  that  he  was  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  for  thirteen 
years,  and  the  author  of  many 
learned  works,  in  which  are  taught 
one  or  two  of  the  most  important 
principles  of  the  Reformation. 
Some  of  these  writings  are  still 
preserved.  Elfric  translated  many 
books  of  the  Bible,  and  this  he  did 
so  well  that  he  was  much  pressed 
to  undertake  more.  Being  grearly 
wearied  with  translation,  and  de- 
sirous of  returning  to  original  work, 
he  wrote  thus  to  an  "  Earldoman,'* 
who  had  heen  strong  in  his  per- 
suasions : — 

"  I  say  now  that  I  neither  dare, 
nor  will,  translate  any  book  after 
this  one,  out  of  the  Latin  into  the 
English;  and  I  pray  thee,  dear 
Earldoman,  that  thou  require  it  of 
me  no  more,  lest  I  be  disobedient 
to  thee,  or  a  liar  if  I  obey.*' 

Dean  Hook  speaks  of  Elfric,  the 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Ethelwold, 
and  Archbishop  from  995-1006,  as 


formerly  a  bishop  of  St.  Alban's. 
He  evidently  sees  good  reasons  for 
the  confusion  that  has  arisen  as  to 
the  identity  of  this  learned  writer 
of  epistles,  sermons,  and  commen- 
taries, the  author  of  a  Saxon  gram- 
mar, and  the  admirable  translator; 
for  he  asks,  *<  Who  is  Elfric  ?  "  and 
gives  us  his  numerous  aliates — 
Aelfric,  Alaricius,  Alvericius,  Ael- 
fricius,  &c.  According  to  Dean 
Hook,  Alfric,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury,  was  first  a  monk  of  Abingdon. 
Abingdon,  once  famed  for  its 
Monastery,  was  in  former  days,  as 
Mr.  Huskin  remarks,  "  quite  one  of 
the  loveliest,  as  well  of  historically 
interesting  scenes  in  England.  A 
few  cottages  and  their  gardens, 
sloping  down  to  the  river  side,  are 
still  left,  and  an  arch  or  two  of  the 
great  Monastery." 

Dean  Milman,  in  his  "Latin 
Christianity,**  although  he  says 
nothing  himself  of  Alfric,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  as  having 
presided  at  St.  Alban*s,  gives  his  will, 
with  the  following  commentary  on 
it,  from  *'  an  anonymous  writer,** 
who  recognizes  that  part  of  his 
career.  After  noting  that  he  be- 
queathed much  of  value  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  where  his 
brother  was  then  abbot,  the  anony- 
mous commentator  says,  that  "  in 
his  bequests  to  St.  Alban*s,  Elfric 
evidently  alludes  to  some  trans- 
actions during  his  own  abbacy." 

Leofstan  (twelfth  abbot),  the 
familiar  friend  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, was  chiefly  intent  on  guard- 
ing the  roads  leading  firom  St, 
Alban*s  to  London.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  sought  the  friendship  of 
a  "  very  valiant  knight,  named 
Thumot,"  to  whom  he  granted  the 
manor  of  Flamstead,  on  condition 
that  he  and  his  brave  comrades 
should  promise  their  powerful  pro* 
tection  to  the  Abbey  church,  and  to 
all  those  coming  from  a  distance  to 
visit  the  monks  and  the  town  of 
St.  Alban's.    Thumot,  presenting 
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Abbot  Leofstan  with  a  "  very  beau- 
tiful palfrey  for  his  own  riding, 
and  a  choice  greyhound,**  gave  his 
knightly  word  that  no  harm  should 
happen  to  the  travellers  and  mer- 
chants coming  by  that  way;  and  he 
honourably  kept  his  word.  In  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror 
Thumot  lost  his  manor  of  Flam- 
stead,  which  was  given  to  a  follower 
of  the  Norman  king.  This  was  in 
the  days  of  Abbot  Fretheric,  who 
was  under  the  cloud  of  the  Con- 
queror*s  displeasure ;  all  those  who, 
like  Thumot,  clung  to  his  Abbey, 
suffering  with  him.  Fretheric,  hav- 
ing boldly  and  persistently  refused 
to  submit  to  William  the  Norman, 
found  himself  forced  to  fly  far  away. 
He  sought  refuge  with  the  monks 
of  Ely,  who  gave  him  shelter ;  and 
at  their  Monastery  he  died,  leaving 
St  Alban*s  for  two  years  without 
an  abbot.  The  Abbey  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  annihilated  by 
William  in  his  fury  against  the 
abbot  who  had  dared  to  oppose  his 
will,  had  not  Archbishop  Lanfranc 
interposed,  persuading  the  King 
to  allow  him  to  appoint  a  monk  of 
Bee,  named  Paul-^some  say  a  near 
relative  of  Lanfranc*s — to  the  abbacy 
of  St.  Alban's. 

The  rule  of  the  first  Norman 
abhot  was  a  grand  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  Offa*8  foundation.  It  was 
within  tlie  first  eleven  years  of  his 
abbacy,  that  Paul  rebuilt  the  Church 
of  the  Monastery,  and  all  the  adja- 
cent  buildings,  except  the  bake- 
house and  mill-house.  To  quote 
from  Newcome's  "History  of  St. 
Alban*s,^'  **  This  applies  to  only  so 
much  as  includes  die  choir  or  body, 
the  tower,  steeple,  and  the  east  end 
called  the  '  Saint's  Chapel,'  where 
stood  afterwards  the  shrine  of  St. 
Alban,  with  the  transept  north  and 
south,  and  part  of  the  nave  as  far 
only  as  the  screen."  Abbot  Paul's 
Church  was  entirely  of  Boman  tile, 
which  seems  to  intimate,  in  Mr. 
Newcome's  opinion,  that  the  former 


building  was  of  stone  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  Verulam,  being  ori- 
ginally brought  from  the  Tottenhoe 
quarries,  and  found  by  Paul,  utterly 
decayed,  not  only,  possibly,  from 
length  of  time — namely,  from  Offa 
to  Paul— but  from  its  being  laid 
and  fixed  in  an  unskilful  manner, 
that  is,  in  some  way  different  from 
its  natural  position  in  the  quarry. 
The  rude  style  of  Abbot  Paul's 
architecture  was  the  necessary  re- 
sult of  the  Boman  material,  which 
would  admit  of  no  shapely  curves 
and  elegant  carving.  At  the  same 
time,  the  zealous  abbot  might  have 
rejoiced  as  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  strong  and  enduring  sub- 
stance of  the  rugged  tiles  which 
have  lasted  faithfully  to  tell  of  the 
good  work  done  by  Paul  the  Nor- 
man. We  may  observe  how  the 
Boman  tile  was  used  until  ex- 
hausted, when  stone  was  used  from 
the  screen  to  the  great  western 
door.  Here,  with  the  more  man- 
ageable material,  it  is  noticeable 
that  there  was  no  want  of  good 
artists  and  skilful  builders  in  the 
land ;  indeed,  it  was  at  this  time 
that  the  ancient  York  Cathedral  was 
built,  and  that  of  Canterbury  just 
completed. 

Abbot  Paul,  besides  this  outward 
revolution,  effected  such  reforms 
in  the  monastic  discipline  of  St. 
Alban's  that  it  began  to  be  called 
**  the  school  of  religion,"  and  Paul's 
good  fame  drew  to  the  Abbey  many 
of  the  bishops  and  chief  persons 
of  the  land,  manors  and  bene- 
factions being  now  generously  be- 
stowed where  confidence  was '  felt 
that  all  would  be  wisely  distributed. 
We  read  of  more  humble  benefac- 
tions also :  *'  Bobert  the  mason, 
who  laboured  hard  at  the  Abbey  in 
Paul's  time,  gave  for  life  ten  shillings 
a  year  to  the  Monastery." 

It  was  in  Abbot  Paul's  time  that 
the  Scriptorium  was  arranged.  One 
"  Bobert,  a  Norman,  a  very  stout  sol- 
dier who  lived  at  Hatfield,  a  man  of 
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letters  and^  diligent  lover  of  the 
Scriptures,  gave  two  tenths  of  the 
tithes  of  his  demesnes,  for  purchas- 
ing and  providing  hooks  for  the 
monks."  The  hest  copyists  heing 
sought  far  and  near,  were  stationed 
in  the  Scriptorium,  there  to  write, 
uninterruptedly  and  in  sileuce. 
Abbot  Paul  ordered  that  their 
meals  should  he  taken  to  them, 
and  thus  they  need  never  so  leave 
their  copying  as  to  distract  their 
thoughts  or  scatter  their  manu- 
scripts. We  read  of  twenty-eight 
choice  books  being  transcribed,  the 
originals  of  which  were  furnished 
by  the  Abbot*8  powerful  relative 
and  patron,  Lanfranc. 

Besides  many  presents  of  value 
to  the  Church  and  Monasteiy,  Paul 
furnished  the  town  with  bells, 
which  inspired  "  Litholf,  a  man  of 
great  rank,  who  lived  in  the  woody 
part  of  the  country,"  to  add 
to  this  music  which  proclaimed 
to  all  the  existence  of  Oifa's 
Abbey,  a  gift  of  two  bells  of  a 
larger  size. 

The  Norman  abbot  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  outlive  his  patron,  and 
we  hear  of  his  befriending  Ansel m 
during  the  unmerited  poverty  of  the 
first  two  years  of  his  archbishopric, 
for  which  generosity  Anselm  sub- 
sequently made  ample  returns. 
Abbot  Paul  died  after  his  retui-n 
from  a  visitation  made  by  him  to 
Tinmouth,  one  of  the  *' cells"  de- 
pendent on  the  Abbey  of  St.  Al- 
bania, of  which  cells  there  were 
many.  At  various  times,  bene- 
factors, and  in  some  cases  abbots, 
of  St.  Alban*s  Abbey  built  and 
furnished  with  monks,  divers  small 
penitential  abodes  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  great  Abbey.  These 
were  called  **  cells,"  and  paid  a  year- 
ly sum  to  the  Abbey.  Whenever  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Alban*s  paid  a  visit 
to  Tinmouth  Cell  (and  this  was 
the  case  with  some  of  the  others), 
his  expenses  and  those  of  twenty 
followers  were  defrayed  by  the  prior 


and  monks  dwelling  in  the  cell. 
There  were  the  cells  of  Tinmouth, 
Belvoir,  Hertford,  Hatfield,  Ben- 
ham,  Merkgate,  Wallingford,  &c. 
Sometimes  we  find  them  mentioned 
as  **  Priories.*'  Matthew  Paris, 
with  his  usual  faithfulness,  omits 
not  to  mention  the  failings  as  well 
as  the  strong  points  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Paul  Uie  Norman.  This 
Norman  of  high  culture  but  obscure 
birth  demolished  the  tombs  of  his 
predecessors,  whom  he  scorned,  be- 
cause, although  mostly  of  royal 
affinity,  he  considered  them  "  rude 
and  ignorant  men,"  being  Saxons ; 
nor  do  we  hear  of  his  excepting 
the  scholarly  Elfric. 

During  the  abbacy  of  Richard, 
Abbot  Paul's  church  was  conse- 
crated for  the  first  time  since  its 
rebuilding.  Henry  I.  and  his 
queen  were  present,  their  large  re- 
tinue being  lodged  in  the  town  and 
Monastery  from  Dec.  7  to  Jan.  6, 
the  abbot  paying  all  expenses. 
••Saxon  Chronicle:  "—''A.D.  1116. 
In  this  year  was  the  King  Henry  on 
tlie  Nativity,  at  St.  Alban's,  where 
he  permitted  the  consecration  of 
that  monastery.*' 

Geoflfrey,  when  yet  "  a  school- 
master at  Duostaple,'*  wrote  a 
sacred  drama.  *'  It  will  no  doubt 
surprise  some  readers,**  Brown 
writes  in  his** Sacred  Architecture.** 
•*that  our  Catholic  churches  were  at 
one  period  actually  the  theatres  of 
sacred  dramas,  and  that  those  plays 
were  composed  by  the  clergy,  and 
acted  by  their  scholars,  particularly 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I."  *'  When 
Geofirey,  sixteenth  abbot  of  St. 
Alban's,"  says  Matthew  Paris,  "was 
a  young  man,  and  presided  in  the 
school  of  Dunstaple  (about  a.d. 
1110),  he  composed  a  certain  play 
of  St.  Katherine,  of  that  kind  which 
we  commonly  call  *  Miracles,'  and 
borrowed  from  the  sacrist  of  St. 
Alban's  some  of  the  sacred  vest- 
ments of  the  Abbey  to  adorn  the 
persons  who  acted  his  play.'*    This 
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same  Geoffrey  founded  Sopwell 
Nunnery,  and  was  very  charitable, 
it  seems,  as  we  read  of  his  relieving 
800  poor  at  the  Abbey  gates. 

Robert  was  the  friend  of  Adrian 
IV.,  alias  Nicholas  Breakspear,  the 
only  Englishman  who  was  ever 
elected  pope.  In  Robert's  time  it 
was  decreed  in  Rome  that  '*  as  St. 
Alban  was  the  first  martyr  in  Eng- 
land, so  let  the  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery be  ranked  the  first  in  place 
and  dignity."  Adrian  IV.  had,  in 
his  earlier  days,  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  St.  Alban's  Monastery, 
where  his  father  had  been  for  many 
years  and  was  buried  in  the  chap- 
ter-house. The  future  Pope  was 
refused  by  Abbot  Richard,  as  not 
being  sufficiently  learned  for  that 
brotherhood.  On  Adrian's  exalta^- 
tion  to  the  papacy,  his  old  fiiend 
Robert,  now  ruling  at  St  Alban's, 
sent  his  congratulations,  and  the 
body  of  the  Pope's  father  was  re- 
moved from  the  chapter-house  to  a 
more  honourable  place,  one  within 
the  Abbey  Church;  while  Pope 
Adrian  fully  availed  himself  of  his 
almost  boundless  power  to  do 
honour  to  the  monastery  over  which 
Robert  ruled. 

Abbot  Symond  was  beloved  by 
Thomas  k  Becket,  who,  in  his  dis- 
grace and  sorrow  sojourning  at  his 
own  manor  of  Hayes,  seven  miles 
from  St  Alban's,  sent  for  the  abbot 
to  console  him.  Symond  sent 
many  costly  gifts,  but  finding  it 
difficult  to  leave  his  charge,  delayed 
his  coming,  Becket  is  reported  to 
have  exclaimed,  *'  I  would  prefer  his 
presence  to  his  presents ! "  Symond 
having  at  last  set  things  in  order, 
went  to  the  unhappy  archbishop 
and  passed  several  days  with  him, 
bidding  him  farewell  about  a  fort- 
night before  Becket  was  slain  at 
Canterbury.  .**  Symond,"  the  old 
chroniclers  say,  '*  uttered  great  lam- 
entations, grieving  that  he  was  not 
worthy  to  have  been  involved  in  so 
glorious  a  toil,  nor   had  ever  had 


the  honour  to  suffer  in  so  noble  a 
cause." 

Garin  or  Warin  contributed  200 
marks  towards  the  ransom  of  his 
king,  Richard  Coaur  de  Lion,  then 
a  prisoner  in  Austria.  This  abbot 
is  accused  of  having  done  great 
mischief  to  the  woods  of  the  Abbey, 
making  merchandise  of  felled  tim- 
ber every  Sunday  when  the  forester 
bought  and  sold.  From  the  profits 
of  this  weekly  market,  he  added 
many  ornaments  to  the  Church. 
He  was  highly  favoured  by  Richard 
L  and  afterwards  by  Henry  II.  and 
Queen  Eleanor. 

John  of  the  Cell,  so  called  be- 
cause he  was  bom  at  Merkgate  Cell, 
was  famed  for  his  shining  piety, 
and  his  rigid  obedience  to  the  Bene- 
dictine rule.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  where  he 
had  achieved  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion. As  abbot,  he  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  cotitemplation 
and  the  study  pf  the  artistically 
beautiful,  handing  over  to  the  prior 
and  steward  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  Monastery.  The  rude 
strength  and  stem  simplicity  of 
Abbot  Paul's  Church  not  satisfying 
one  skilled  in  the  elaborations  of 
architecture  and  endowed  with  an 
exquisite  taste,  Abbot  John  under- 
took to  rebuild  the  whole  of  the 
westfront  To  the  elegant,  scholarly, 
but  unpractical  John  di  Cella,  a 
legacy  from  his  predecessor  of  a 
hundred  marks  seemed  a  sufficient 
capital  to  start  from ;  but  scarcely 
had  he  demolished  the  vast  Norman 
fa(ad«  and  begun  the  new  structure 
than  the  meagre  funds  were  ex- 
hausted ;  a  misfortune  much  to  be 
regretted,  as  firom  the  exquisite 
grace  of  what  little  was  achieved,  it 
is  plain  that  we  should  have  had  a 
most  beautiful  specimen  of  ecclesi- 
astical architecture. 

The  scholarly  John  di  Cella, 
gentle  and  refined,  had  much  that 
was  rough  to  endure  from  his  king; 
and  not  only  this,  but  from  fierce 
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and  qaarrelsome  men  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Abhey.  When  the  country 
was  placed  under  an  interdict.  King 
John  commanded  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Alban's  to  scorn  the  Pope's  de- 
cree, and  to  observe  in  his  church 
all  the  usual  solemnities.  As 
a  devout  Catholic,  heing  sorely 
troubled  at  this,  he  called  together 
his  monks  and  larrived  at  the 
decision  that  *'  it  was  better  to  obey 
God  than  man/*  whereupon  the 
King  in  a  fury  filled  the  Monastery 
with  armed  men,  but  was  finally 
pacified  by  a  gift  of  six  hundred 
marks. 

The  armed  men  were  not  un- 
friendly with  the  monks,  it  would 
seem;  for  we  read  of  their  enter- 
taining tlieir  wondering  prisoners 
with  the  sight  of  rich  jewels 
brought  from  the  East,  one  Robert 
London  being  especially  famed 
among  them  for  these  costly 
treasures,  of  which,  says  Roger  de 
Wcndover,  "  I  was  myself  a  be- 
holder.'' Again,  the  peaceful  abbot 
was  raffled  by  the  doings  of 
Robert  Fitz waiter,  who  violently 
laid  claims  to  the  woods  of  North- 
ampton, which  belonged  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Albania. 

William  de  Tinimpington  is 
spoken  of  as  an  *'  imperious  young 
abbot*'  The  Magna  Charta  was 
signed  in  his  time  ;  we  do  not, 
however,  find  his  name  among 
those  at  Runnimede  on  that  day, 
though  many  abbots  were  there. 
Louis,  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
visited  the  Abbey  and  demanded 
homage  from  its  abbot ;  this  being 
refused,  the  Frenchman  tlireatened 
to  bum  the  edifice  to  the  ground, 
but  was  brought  to  his  senses  by 
an  offer  of  eighty  marks,  and  de- 
parted. 

William  de  Trumpington  re- 
sumed the  architectural  work  of 
John  di  Cella  on  a  less  beautiful 
but  far  more  practical  fashion;, 
moderating  the  costliness,  he  was 
able  not  only  to  complete  the  rest 


of  the  front,  but  to  carry  on  the 
new  work  a  long  way  down  the 
nave  and  to  make  many  alterations. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  sudden 
change  in  the  style.  To  quote  the 
words  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott :—"  Be- 
low, we  find  traces  of  the  artist ; 
above,  of  the  constructor  and  man 
of  business,  though  not  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  art.  Thus  round  the 
internal  piers  at  the  west  end,  are 
bases  for  marble  shafts  ;  somewhat 
higher,  are  the  marks  where  their 
moulded  bauds  have  been  broken 
off;  but  above,  their  capitals  are 
wanting.  Roth  are  noble  works. 
Trumpiugton*s  are  hold  and  mas- 
sive, and  his  details  good  and 
simple ;  but  for  mere  beauty  of 
design  we  must  award  the  palm  to 
his  less  thrifty  but  more  spirituel 
predecessor."^ 

John  de  Hertford  was  present  at 
the  coronation  of  Henry  III.,  stand- 
ing, in  accordance  with  the  decree 
of  Adrian  IV.,  first  in  order  after 
the  bishops.  This  abbot  built  a 
handsome  guest-chamber  at  St. 
Alban*s  Monastery,  and  repaired 
the  Abbey  mills.  Henry  III.  was 
twice  his  guest,  each  time  for  three 
days;  the  Earl  of  Flanders  also, 
and  Boniface,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

It  was  during  the  abbacy  of 
John  de  Hertford  that  Matthew 
Paris  began  to  write  his  annals, 
having  entered  the  Monastery  in 
the  days  of  'William  de  Trumping- 
ton. Dr.  Giles  says,  "Little  is 
known  of  Matthew  Paris*s  life.  He 
was  probably  called  Pariensis, '  the 
Parisian ' — which  we  generally  in- 
terpret, 'Paris' — from  having  been 
born  or  educated  in  the  capital  of 
France."  He  was  in  1242  called 
to  Norway,  by  King  Haco,  to  quell 
disturbances,  and  settle  financial 
difiSculties  in  certain  monasteries. 
This  the  monk  of  StAlban's  did 
efficiently,  and  returned  to  the 
Hertfordshire  Abbey  to  resume  his 
annals.     On    one    occasion   when 
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Henry  III.  was  attending  a  solemn 
festival  at  St.  Alban*8  Abbey,  be 
perceived  his  favourite,  the  literary 
monk,  standing  observantly  among 
the  crowd.  The  King  beckoning 
to  him,  bade  him  sit  on  the  steps 
of  the  throne,  and  desired  him 
straightway  to  record  the  events  of 
that  day.  Thus  did  kings  delight 
to  honour  Mutthew  Paris,  "the 
pride  and  glory  of  this  monastery, 
second  to  none  in  his  day  in  all 
reputable  learning,  and  as  con- 
spicuous for  his  piety  and  virtuous 
conduct."  **  He  came,"  adds  the 
chronicler,  "  early  into  this  house, 
and  might  have  been  placed  in  the 
abbatic  chair  when  John  de  Hert- 
ford was  elected,  had  he  not  de- 
clined the  honour,  through  fear 
that  it  would  involve  him  in  care 
and  trouble,  and  prevent  him  from 
recording  and  writing  his  great 
history." 

Abbot  Roger  spent  large  sums 
in  adorning  the  Abbey,  and  in  re- 
constructing the  eastern  limb.  This 
plain  but  good  example  of  the  Early 
Decorated  style  is  spoken  of  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  as  *'  less  forcible  than 
the  earlier  works,  but  exceedingly 
beautiful." 

John  of  Berkhampstead  travelled 
to  Rome  in  person,  on  his  election 
to  the  abbacy,  and  is  distinguished 
as  the  first  of  the  St.  Albania  abbots 
who  did  so, 

John  de  Maryns,  in  his  last  days, 
begged  the  monks  not  to  choose 
any  in  his  place  that  was  likely  to 
be  "  proud  and  pompous,  but  plain 
and  honest."  Desiring  when  the 
end  came  to  meet  his  brethren  once 
more  in  the  chapter,  be  was  con- 
veyed thither  in  the  arms  of  two 
monks.  "  He  besought  them  all, 
with  tears  falling,  if  he  had  used 
any  with  harshness  or  injustice, 
that  they  would  forgive  him,  and 
testify  their  love  and  reconciliation 
by  giving  him  the  farewell  kiss.*' 
At  this  solemn  moment  one  monk, 
by  a  few  words,  incurred  the  anger 


of  the  dying  abbot,  who  ordered 
him  off  to  a  distant  celL 

Hugh  of  Evei'sden,  described  as 
"  tall,  graceful,  and  handsome," 
was  "little  feared  and  less  beloved." 
To  him  is  attributed  the  erection 
of  the  Lady  Chapel,  of  which  there 
was  a  picturesque  view  from  the 
chancel,  through  an  arcade  of  three 
arches.  This  chapel,  as  has  been 
lately  remarked,  was  erected  at  a 
time  "  when  the  Decorated  style 
had  attained  its  perfection,  and 
was  blossoming  forth  in  the  roost 
lavish  beauty."  The  beautiful  vista 
of  which  we  have  spoken  was,  in 
the  time  of  Hugh's  successor,  en- 
tirely shut  out  by  a  lofty  wall  of 
tabernacle  work,  of  the  same  type 
as  the  reredos  of  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral, St.  Mary  Overy*s,  and  one  or 
two  other  specimens.  The  screen 
secured  a  greater  seclusion  for  the 
space  beyond,  namely,  the  feretory, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the 
shrine  of  the  patron  saint,  where  it 
remained  till  it  was  destroyed  at 
the  Reformation.  In  "Archseologia," 
vol.  i.,  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Stukely, 
in  which  he  has  discussed  the 
different  kinds  of  shrines  made  for 
receiving  the  relics  of  saints, 
namely,  portable  and  fixed ;  the 
latter  being  built  of  stone,  marble, 
and  other  heavy  materials.  The 
portable  shrines  were  called  "Fe- 
retra,"  a  word,  as  Dr.  Stukely 
points  out,  thus  defined  by  Du 
Fresue  :  **  Feretra.  Reliquas  sanc- 
torum continentis  cum  proces- 
sionibus  circumlata  non  semel 
legere  est."  "  And  although,"  adds 
Dr.  Stukely,  "  this  sort  could  only 
with  propriety  bear  that  name,  yet 
it  was  also  given  to  the  immovable 
fixed  shrines,  as  to  our  proto- 
martyr*8  at  St.  Alban's,  Thomas  i 
Becket's  at  Canterbury,  Cuthberts 
at  Durham,  and  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor's at  Westminster."  Some  of 
the  monks  at  St.  Alban's  were 
appointed  to  watch  the  shrine  in 
turns.    There  was  a  wooden  strac* 
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tnre  for  the  "  Gustos  feretri," 
at  the  north  of  the  shrine,  and 
Dr.  Stukelj  speaks  of  it  as  still 
to  be  seen  near  the  site  of  the  shrine 
in  his  day.  In  a  paper  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  ArchsBological  So- 
cie^,  October  28, 1850,  by  the  Bey. 
J.  B.  Nicholson,  D.D.,  Bector  of  St. 
Alban's  at  that  time,  there  is  an  ela- 
borate enquiry  into  the  notice  given 
in  a  work  by  Messrs.  Buckler,  pub- 
lished in  1847,  that  the  relics  of  the 
martyr  exist  in  a  church  at  Cologne. 
Our  readers  may  also  find  in  Boger 
de  Wendorer,  in  Newcome,  and 
Stevens  accounts  of  what  befell 
the  relics  in  the  time  of  the  Danish 
invasion ;  how  they  travelled  to 
Ely,  Ac. 

For  the  history  of  the  wonderful 
restoration  in  the  present  day  of 
the  shrine  of  St.  Alban's,  after  its 
apparent  annihilation  three  cen- 
turies ago,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  "  Arch  Geological  Journal,"  vol. 
xxiz.,  p.  201,  where  will  be  found  a 
paper  byJ.T.Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.; 
there  we  read  how  Mr.  Chappie, 
Clerk  of  the  Works,  reported  that 
he  had  discovered  the  shrine  of  St 
Alban ;  how  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
being  unable  to  go  to  the  Abbey 
just  then,  Mr.  Micklethwaite  went 
instead,  and  found  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  startling 
announcement.  Mr.  Jackson,  fore- 
man of  the  works,  had  fitted  to- 
gether nearly  200  shattered  pieces, 
with  infinite  patience;  had  made 
out  the  form  of  ten  niches.  The 
lower  step  still  remained ;  it  was 
easy,  therefore,  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  shrine.  "  And  now,"  writes 
Mr.  Micklethwaite,  '4n  spite  of  its 
having  been  smashed  to  hundreds 
of  fragments,  scattered  in  various 
places,  and  used  as  common  walling 
stones,  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban  far 
surpasses  in  beauty  and  genuine- 
ness, as  an  ancient  monument,  the 
shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor." 

To  return  to  the  Lady  Chapel 
pf  Hugh  de  Eversden.      It   has 


long  been  used  as  a  grammar- 
school,  being  now  cut  off  from  St. 
Alban's  Abbey  Church  by  a  public 
right  of  way.  This,  once  the  most 
elaborately  beautiful  part  of  the 
fabric,  is  '*  gracefully  claimed  by  the 
ladies  of  Hertfordshire  as  their 
own,  to  restore  to  its  original  love- 
liness." Incongruous  as  it  may 
seem  to  the  lovers  of  antiquity,  that 
such  a  delicate  piece  of  workman- 
ship should  be  devoted  to  the  prac- 
tical purposes  of  a  modern  grammar- 
school,  it  is  probably  owing  to  this 
prosaic  turn  of  fortune  that  the 
Chapel  has  escaped  demolition ;  its 
exquisite  carving  having  been  safely 
protected  by  wainscot  panneling. 
Happily,  too,  its  groined  ceiling  of 
oak  remains  in  good  condition. 

Bichard  Wallingford,  the  son  of  a 
blacksmith,  wa^  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  was  accounted  ''  a  clever  man 
in  the  new  studies  "  at  that  Univer- 
sity. He  is  said  to  have  invented 
a  strange  kind  of  clock  when  young. 
This  he  threw  aside;  but  took  up 
again  when  he  became  abbot,  at 
the  request  of  Edward  III.,  some- 
what to  the  loss  of  the  Abbey 
buildings.  To  those  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  neglected  fabric,  he 
replied  :  "  Though  the  Abbey  wants 
repairs,  my  successors  will  be  able 
to  build  walls,  and  to  mend  tiling ; 
but  none  I  believe,  except  myself, 
can  ever  finish  this  clock." 

During  the  rule  of  Michael  Ment- 
more,  who  repaired  the  fourth  wing 
of  the  Church,  Hugo,  Bishop  of 
Damascus,  visited  St.  Alban's,  lodg- 
ing  in  the  Monastery.  This  abbot, 
who  presented  two  Bibles  tc  the 
Church,  is  said  to  have  died  while 
singing  the  Mass. 

Passing  over  Thomas  de  la  More, 
who  died,  greatly  beloved,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight;  John  Moote, 
who,  in  the  time  of  Bichard  II., 
built  a  church  at  Bamet ;  William 
Heyworth,  abbot  for  four  years,  and 
subsequently  Bishop  of  Lichfield  ; 
we  come  to  John  of  Whethampstede, 
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who  admitted  into  the  fraternity 
many  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen 
of  high  rank,  chief  among  whom 
were  Duke  Humphrey  of  Glou- 
cester, and  Jacqueline,  his  wife. 
Duke  Humphrey  was  known  to 
Abbot  Whethampstede  in  early  life, 
when  they  were  both  students  at 
Oxford.  In  a  very  interesting  paper 
by  G.  R.  Wright,  F.S.A..  published 
in  ihe  "Archaeological  Journal*' 
(vol.  xxvii.),  and  entitled  "  Epi- 
sodes in  the  Career  of  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  his 
Duchess,  and  their  Connection  with 
the  Abbey  of  St  Alban's,"  we  read, 
**  The  Duke  of  Gloucester's  interest 
in  the  Abbey  arose,  d(5ubtless,  from 
his  friendship  with  John  Bostock, 
afterwards  the  famous  Abbot  Whet- 
hampstede, whilst  at  Oxford.  Hum- 
phrey loved  books.  They  met  at 
(Gloucester  College,  at  which  col- 
lege all  young  monks,  and  espe- 
cially monks  of  St.  Alban's,  were 
sent  to  complete  their  education 
in  a  more  classical  learning  than 
could  be  got  at  the  Benedictine 
house." 

John  de  Whethampstede  resigned 
in  1440,  the  worthless  John  Stock 
taking  his  place,  during  whose 
abbacy  Duke  Humphrey  died,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Abbey  he  loved. 
All  those  who  have  made  the 
modem  pilgrimage  to  St.  Alban's 
are  familiar  with  the  tomb  of  the 
"  good  Duke  Humphrey." 

In  1460  Whethampstede,  who 
had  since  his  resignation  remained 
in  the  Abbey  as  an  ordinary  monk, 
was  re-elected.  During  his  second 
abbacy  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's 
took  place,  after  which,  the  Duke 
of  York  finding  the  vanquished 
Henry  VI,  concealed  in  the  house 
of  a  tanner,  suffering  from  a  slight 
wound  in  the  neck,  respectfully 
knelt  before  him,  and  taking  his 
hand  "  led  him  to  the  noble  Abbey 
of  St.  Alban,  where  they  prayed 
together  before  the  shrine  of  Eng- 
land's first  martyr." 


Whethampstede  was  an  industri- 
ous historian,  being  the  author  of  a 
work  known  as  '*  Chronicon,"  pub- 
lished by  Heame,  the  antiquarian, 
together  with  an  English  history,  by 
Thomas  Otterboume,  a  Francisian 
friar.  Whethampstede  s  '*  Chroni- 
con,"  which  is  of  great  value,  extends 
from  1 441  to  1 461.  This  abbot  was 
the  first  of  our  English  historians 
who  ventured  to  dispute  the  popular 
legend  of  "  Brutus  and  his  Trojans" 
related  by  Otterboume,  and  others, 
in  their  versions  of  English  history. 

The  monks  of  St.  Albao's,  al- 
though they  loved  their  learned 
abbot  enough  to  re-elect  him,  com- 
plained of  his  spending  too  much 
time  in  his  study.  The  name  of 
Whethampstede  is  associated  with 
the  poet  Ijydgate,  whom  he  em- 
ployed to  make  a  translation  into 
English,  fortheuse  of  theSt.Alban's 
monks,  of  the  Latin  legend  of  its 
patron  saint,  said  to  have  been 
composed  originally  by  Elfric,  the 
first  abbot  of  that  name,  when  he 
was  chantor  to  the  Abbey.  It  is 
said  that  Lydgate  received  for  the 
translation,  writing,  and  illumina- 
tions, 100  shillings. 

To  William  Allan,  of  whom  we 
have  nothing  special  to  say,  suc- 
ceeded William  Wallingford,  in 
whose  time  a  printing-press  was  set 
up  in  the  Abbey.  '*  A  press  was 
set  up  at  St.  Alban's,"  Charles 
Knight  says.  "  by  a  schoolmaster 
of  t^at  place,  whose  name  has  not 
been  preserved."  In  **  Notes  and 
Queries"  (fourth  series,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  119-1120),  in  an  article  on  the 
St.  Alban's  Press,  we  are  reminded 
that  the  historians  of  Heitfordshire 
claim  for  a  monk  and  schoolmaster, 
whose  name  was  John  Tusomucb, 
the  honour  of  having  introduced 
the  art  of  printing  into  that  cele- 
brated monastery  a  few  years 
after  Caxton  had  commenced  his 
marvellous  labours  within  the  Abbey 
of  Westminster.  ••Whether  this 
were  so  or  not,"  the  writer  adds, 
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"  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  press  was 
iu  operation — apud  villain  sancti 
Abami — from  the  year  1480  to  the 
year  1486.  Only  six  books,"  the 
same  writer  continues,  *' printed 
at  St  Alban*s  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, were  known  to  our  early 
bibliographical  writers.  Two  of 
them  were  issued  in  1480,  and  two 
in  the  following  year;  the  other 
two  were  the  *  St.  Alban's  Chronicle,* 
dated  1483,  and  the  « Boke  of 
St  Alban*s,*  by  the  Lady  Juliana 
Berners,  dated  1486.  A  seventh 
work — a  copy  of  which  is  in  the 
public  library  at  Cambridge — is 
described  by  Archdeacon  Cotton  in 
the  new  series  of  his '  Typographical 
Gazetteer,'  but  is  without  date." 
Lady  'Juliana  Bemers,  sister  to 
Richard,  Lord  Bemers,  was  prioress 
of  Sopwell  Nunnery.  Her  book 
was  on  the  subject  of  Hawking, 
Hunting,  and  Fishing. 

In  •*  Notes  and  Queries,"  first 
series,  toI.  v.,  p.  611,  we  are  told 
that  *' Archbishop  Morton,  in  1490, 
addressed  a  monition  to  William, 
Abbot  of  St.  Alban*s,"  and  that  this 
monition  may  be  found  in  Wilk's 
**  Concilia,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  632,  to 
which  we  refer  our  readers.  **  Can 
this  be  the  same  William?"  asks 
the  writer  in  "  Notes  and  Queries,'* 
who  states  that  William  Walling- 
ford  died  in  1484.  It  seems  likely, 
however,  that  he  lived  till  1492^ 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Eam- 

Thomas  Bamrigge,  in  the  rei^ 
of  Edward  IV^.,  was  the  last  of  the 
St.  Alban*s  abbots  favoured  by 
royalty.  Although  to  this  day  we 
see  in  the  Abbey  his  sepulchral 
monument,  surmounted  by  his 
effigy*  the  year  of  his  death  is  not 
known. 

In  1523  Thomas  W^olsey,  whose 
name  appears  among  the  catalogue 


of  abbots,  then  Archbishop  of  York 
and  Chancellor  of  England,  Pope's 
Legate  and  a  Cardinal,  resigned  the 
bishopric  of  Lincoln,  which  he  held, 
and  took  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's 
in  eomm^ndam.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Wolsey  went  to  St.  Alban's  to 
take  possession  in  person,  nor  do 
we  hear  the  name  of  his  prior.  It 
would  seem  that  he  concerned  him- 
self only  to  secure  the  revenues 
of  the  Abbey,  which  he  sorely 
needed,  after  the  expenses  he  had 
incurred  in  connection  with  the 
splendours  of  Hampton  Court. 

Robert  Catton,  whose  name  figures 
among  the  abbots,  was  elected 
merely  as  prior  by  Henry  VIII., 
the  Monastery  being  now  filled  with 
secret  agents  of  the  King  abiding 
there  nominally  as  guests. 

Richard  Boreman,  elected  after 
the  glories  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey 
had  quite  passed  away,  surrendered 
to  the  King  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
solution of  monasteries,  1539-40. 

It  was  in  Edward  VI.'s  time  that 
the  magnificent  Abbey  was  sold  for 
a  small  sum  to  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Alban's,  for  their  parish  church. 
When  Mary  came  to  the  throne, 
she,  wishing  to  restore  it  to  its 
former  condition,  offered  a  new 
grant  to  Richard  Boreman;  but 
finding  all  the  monastic  buildings 
in  a  sad  and  ruinous  condition,  she 
abandoned  her  intentions ;  and 
since  that  time  the  venerable  fabric 
has,  until  lately,  remained  in  com- 
parative obscurity,  weU  known,  how- 
ever, to  all  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  scenery  of  Hertfordshire 
and  the  adjacent  counties,  where 
the  colossal  outline  of  this  **  Abbey 
of  fallen  fortunes  "  has,  for  centuries 
past,  formed  the  crowning  beauty 
of  the  landscape. 

M.  G.  M. 
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A    GOLDEN   WEDDING. 

By  the  Hbv.  Da.  MaoIlwaine. 

'TwA8  on  a  calm  and  sun-lit  Autamn-eve 
I  sat  beside  the  margin  of  the  bay, 
And  mused.    Still  was  the  hour,  and  aU  around 
Seemed  as  an  infant's  sleep.    No  ripple  stirr'd 
The  waters'at  my  feet,  while  overhead 
The  air  hung  breathless ;  save  when  through  the  boughs 
That  topp'd  the  hill-side  came  a  gentle  sigh, 
Like  a  leave-taking  of  the  setting  sun. 

Just  then,  out  in  the  offing,  landward  steered 
Two  ships,  fann'd  by  the  favouring  breeze  that  filled 
Their  sails  outspread ;  and  as  they  neared  the  port 
Their  forms,  dim  seen  at  first,  grew  on  my  sight. 
They  proved  no  warrior  craft.    No  thunderous  sound 
Told  their  arrival.    No  war-ensign  floated 
Aloft,  their  warlike  mission  to  proclaim ; 
And,  graceful  was  the  sight  as,  side  by  side, 
They  walk'd  the  sunny  waters  of  the  haven 
And  dropped  their  anchors  in  safe  harbourage, 
Their  voyage  ended.    Up  the  hiUnside  stole 
The  sailors'  mellow'd  voices,  chorusing 
The  mirth  that  closed  their  evening  toil :  thus  borne. 
It  seemed  like  evening  hymn.    Down  dropped  each  sail, 
While  mast  and  yard,  reflected  in  the  tide 
That  slept  beneath,  seemed  all  to  tell  a  tale 
Of  deep  and  calm  repose ;  the  haven  gain'd 
After  a  voyage,  long  and  mark'd,  withal. 
By  many  a  change ;  but  ended  thus  at  last, 
'Neath  the  calm  sunset  of  this  Autumn-tide. 

Homeward,  half-lingering,  though  my  footsteps  turned 
Still  westward,  o'er  the  waters  of  the  bay 
I  backward  gazed,  to  where  his  last  bright  gleam 
The  sun  at  parting  gave.    O'erhead  there  hung 
Two  clouds,  that  in  the  day-god's  wake  slow  moved. 
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Together  sinking.    Rainbow-like  the  hues 
That  clothed  their  sides,  purple  and  amethyst. 
Golden  and  crimson,  fading  to  the  tint 
Of  softest  sapphire-light,  as  each  appeared 
Like  billow  of  molten  pearl  stooping  to  kiss 
The  western  wave  that  peaceful  lay  beneath. 
Thos  journeyed  they  along  their  path  of  light, 
'Till,  in  the  veiling  shade  of  evening  wrapp'd. 
In  dream-like  guise  they  melted  from  my  view. 


My  walk  resumed,  I  reach*d  the  hill-side  height 
And  paused  again ;  the  balmy  breath  of  eve 
Inviting  rest    One  struggling  streak  of  light 
Which,  resting  on  the  western  wave  proclaimed 
Night's  silent  hour  begun,  distant  appeared : 
A  twilight  feeling  wrapped  my  spirit  round. 
And,  seated  once  again,  I  yielded  up 
To  thoughts  that  crowding  came  unbridled  sway. 


Still  hour!  how  dear  to  every  musing  heart! 
How  fraught  with  tenderest  dreaming  of  the  past» 
With  reachings  of  the  spirit  to  the  unknown 
And  dimly- vision'd  future !    Such  the  power 
That  then  enthralled  my  spirit,  as  I  mused 
TiU  darkness  drew  its  veil  o*er  earth  and  sky 
And  slumbrous  sea,  unbroken  by  a  sound, 
Save  when  some  far-o£f  surge  impelled  a  wave 
And  sent  it  throbbing  to  the  strand  beneath. 

Once  more  I  rose,  awaking  from  a  trance. 

As  though  spell-bound,  and  with  instinctive  gaze 

My  view  bent  upward  to  the  dim-seen  vault 

Above.    The  twinkling  stars  were  stealing  forth 

From  out  that  hidden  depth  where  lie  their  paths. 

Unmeasured  by  the  utmost  power  of  thought, 

Yet  known  and  guided  by  the  mind  and  hand 

Of  Him  who  from  Eternity's  abyss, 

Came  forth  to  speed  them  on  their  wondrous  way 

Hejoicing,  at  creation's  early  dawn. 

In  that  vast  canopy  which  darker  grew 

Each  moment,  I  beheld  each  orb  appear, 

And  pondering  adored.    Who  ever  viewed 

That  star-fraught  canopy,  even  for  an  hour, 

A  moment,  and  then  turned  to  earth  untaught 

The  lesson  which  the  Hebrew  prophet  sang. 

When  Heaven  he  called  to  praise  creation's  King  ? 

IS 
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Westward  again  I  tnmed  my  gaze,  and  saw 
Two  gliding  stars,  like  gems  set  in  the  crown 
Of  sable  night,  brilliant  though  purely  pale, 
Together  wending  to  the  deep  dark  sea 
Which  spread  beneath.    Together  they  drew  near 
The  dim  horizon,  and  together  sank, 
Leaving  a  faint  soft  silvery  glimmer  where 
Their  path  lay  through  the  calm,  still  heaven  above. 

Thns  sped  that  Autumn  night  till  well-nigh  dawn 
Began  to  redden  in  the  eastern  sky. 
Is  it,  then,  mom,  indeed  ?    Or  do  I  stiU 
Ponder  and  dream  ?    Yes,  dawns  indeed  the  mom, 
That  mom  Tve  long'd  to  see,  and  it  has  come. 
With  heart  and  voice  and  prayer  I  welcome  give 
To  thee,  bright  Autumn  mom,  as  with  thee  come 
Loved  memories  of  the  past. 

I 

And  there  are  friends 
Whom,  on  this  happy  mom,  I  haste  to  greet 
For  them  I*d  weave  a  garland,  and  again 
Bind  on  their  honoured  brows  if  not  the  bloom 
Of  orange-flower,  the  leaflets  pore  and  fair 
That  fedl  like  snowflakes  from  the  almond  tree. 
This  is  their  Golden  Wedding.    Praise  to  Him 
Who  on  their  bridal  morning  made  them  one. 
And  still  their  plighted  faith  unbroken  views ! 

All  blessings,  then,  be  yours,  kind  friends  and  trae. 
Over  whose  common  lot  now  fifty  years 
Have  shed  their  influence,  sunshine  and  shade, 
Sorrow  and  joy  conmiingled.    Ye  have  climb'd 
Life's  upward  path  together,  may  ye  now 
Move  gently,  slowly  to  the  boome  of  rest  I 
Do  ye  remember?    Thrice  ten  years  and  ten 
Have  passed,  since  'neath  your  roof-tree  greeting  came 
To  one,  a  stranger  then,  no  stranger  now. 
He  saw  young  olive-branches  climbing  round 
Your  table.    Now  he  sees  them  goodly  plants, 
Parents  themselves  of  nurselings,  promise  fair 
To  those  who  tend  them.    He  has  shared  your  joys. 
Shared,  too,  what  sorrows  have  been  meted  yon 
Within  a  cup  with  blessing  brimming  o'er. 

And  now  the  parent  roof  sends  back  the  sound 
Of  childhood's  merry  laugh,  with  chasten'd  glee 
Of  youth  and  manhood.    Happy  may  ye  be 
Who  see  your  children's  cliildren  gatJier'd  round 
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The  altar  rear'd  to  holy  love  and  tirath 

'Within  your  mansion !    Happy  bridal  day, 

Your  fiftieth — the  golden !    Happy  he — 

Your  guest  once  more,  who  comes  to  share  your  smile, 

To  clasp  kind  hands,  no  longer  warm  with  youth, 

Yet  warm  with  unchill'd  friendship  as  of  old ! 

And  thus  I  read  my  dreaming  mood,  and  see 
How  all  of  earth  that  peaceful  is  and  bright. 
With  hope  of  brighter,  better  things  to  come. 
Is  but  as  light  reflected  from  a  sphere 
Indwelt  of  love  and  truth. 

No  white-wing'd  ship 
Companioned  by  another,  gliding  £edr, 
And  entering  the  port  where  both  would  be 
With  sails  all  set,  and  fill*d  with  favouring  breeze. 
Is  half  as  goodly  sight  to  see  as  when 
Two  voyagers  o'er  life's  beguiling  main. 
Draw  near  the  haven  of  Eternal  Rest. 

No  gorgeous  clouds,  one  in  the  bright  array 
Of  Autumn's  evening  glory,  westward  sink 
With  half  the  loveliness  that  rests  on  those. 
Made  one  in  Christ's  most  holy  ordinance. 
Who  hand  in  hand  approach  the  tranquil  dose, 
Of  life's  long  pilgrimage,  their  journey  ended. 

No  twin-stars,  sinking  to  their  night's  repose. 
Ere  left  behind  a  brightness  comparable 
To  that  which  gilds  tiieir  blessed  memory. 
Who,  one  in  life,  and  one  in  life's  calm  dose 
Together  lay  them  down  to  rest  in  peace 
Until  the  Re3nrrectlon  morning  dawns. 

Dear  friends,  farewell,  whom  in  my  manhood's  mom 
I  knew  and  loved,  whom  yet  I  know  and  love 
With  doser  friendship  and  still  closer  love. 
Farewell !  and  when  the  gate  of  life  is  open'd  . 
For  one  to  enter,  may  it  open  stand 
For  both,  that,  like  tiiose  emblems  of  my  dream 
Together  wending  westward,  ye  may  both 
Shine  in  that  firmament  that  lies  beyond 
All  chance  and  change,  all  sorrow,  pain,  and  grief. 
Bright  with  the  radiance  of  eternal  day. 
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SECOND   SEBIES.— No.  32. 


THE  EEV.  JOHN  EADIE,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Ac. 

Profttior  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegeeis  in  the  United  Preehfterian 

Chnreh  of  Sootland, 

It  is  with  a  regret  which  will  be  yerj  widely  shared,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  we  are  obliged  to  introduce  our  biographical  notice  of 
Professor  Eadie  with  a  reference  to  his  death,  which  occurred,  after  a 
brief  illness,  on  the  3rd  of  June  last. 

John  Eadie  was  born  in  the  Tillage  of  Alra,  in  Stirlingshire,  on  the 
9th  May,  1818.  So  far  as  worldly  wealth  is  concerned,  his  parentage  was 
humble.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  his  father  was  in  advanced  age ;  he 
was  his  mother's  only  child ;  and  he  had  the  advantage  ot  careful  early 
training  both  under  her  and  under  his  first  teachers. 

The  rudiments  of  education  he  received  at  the  parish  school  of  Alva ; 
and  he  afterwards  became  a  pupil  in  the  academy  of  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Browning,  of  Tillicoultry,  a  village  about  two  miles  east  from  Alva.  Mr. 
Browning  was  a  noted  disciplinarian,  but  his  stern  severity  was  accom- 
panied with  high  teaching  powers  and  far  more  than  average  scholarship. 
He  spared  not  the  rod,  but  he  spoiled  not  the  child.  He  has  been  aptly 
described  as  a  man  ''  of  great,  though  irregularly-developed  and  ill- 
balanced  powers,  of  extensive  but  rather  confused  information,  and  of 
inflexible  strength  of  will ; "  a  stern  disciplinarian,  who  ''  had  all  the 
faith  of  Solomon  in  the  wholesome  efficacy  of  the  rod ; "  and  who 
**  regarded  the  general  tendency  of  the  teaching  profession  at  that  time 
to  abandon  corporal  punishment  as  foolishly  and  injuriously  sentimental ; 
and  was  never  slow  to  give  practical  effect  to  his  views." 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  brought  Mr.  Browning  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  into  contact  with  each  other.  The  great  liugby 
schoolmaster  worked  on  principles  very  different  from  those  adopted  by 
the  pedagogue  of  Tillicoultry.  But  both  were  successful  teachers. 
Probably  Dr.|Eadie  was  the  [most  distinguished  among  Mr.  Browning's 
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pupils.  Every  one  knows  that  Dean  Stanley  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  Dr.  Arnold's  scholars.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Dean  and 
Dr.  Eadie  were  intimate  friends  in  later  life. 

From  his  earliest  years  John  Eadie  displayed  a  remarkable  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  an  unusually  strong  power  of  acquiring  and  retaining  it. 
He  had  a  singularly  retentive  memory.  Scarcely  anything,  however 
trifling,  escaped  it.  Another  quality  he  had  in  perfection — the  power  of 
persistent  application  to  study.  If,  as  Buffon  says,  **  Le  ghiie  tCest  autre 
ekate  qu'une grande  aptitude  d  la  patience"  Eadie  was  a  decided  genius ; 
but  more  is  implied  in  '*  genius  "  than  appears  in  Buffon's  definition. 

Eadie  had  a  special  liking  for  classical  studies,  and  at  school  his  main 
attention  was  given  to  the  Greek  and  Soman  languages.  But  his  reading 
at  school  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  daily  task-work,  and  before 
entering  the  University  he  had  a  tolerably  wide  knowledge  of  English 
literature — much  wider  than  could  easily  be  obtained  in  the  country  parts 
of  Scotland  early  in  this  century.  Libraries  and  newspapers  were  not 
diffused  then  as  they  are  now.  Shakspeare  was  his  favourite  author,  and 
he  knew  by  heart  most  of  Bums's  poetry.  Both  these  writers  were  under 
the  ban  of  the  grandmothers,  and  even  of  the  major  part  of  the  grand- 
fathers, of  Scottish  Dissent ;  for  in  their  eyes  the  theatre  was  the  devil's 
house,  and  Bums  was  one  of  his  satanic  majesty's  ministers.  J^aue 
Qvons  changi  tout  cela. 

He  was  reared  in  one  of  the  straitest  schools  of  Dissent.    His  father 
belonged  to  the  Relief  Church;  his  mother  was  a  '*  Seceder."    It  would 
be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  give  anything  like  a  history  of  these  sects, 
or  to  explain  their  distinctive  tenets  during  the  early  life  of  Eadie.    It  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  say  that  his  father's  Church— the 
**  Relief  Church  " — according  to  the  minute  by  which  it  constituted  itself 
originated  in  1761,  and  consisted  then  of  three  clergymen  and  three 
^  ruling  elders."   These  gentlemen  "  formed  themselves  into  a  Presbytery 
for  the  relief  of  Christians  oppressed  in  their  Christian  privileges."    From 
other  parts  of  this  minute,  and  from  extraneous  history,  it  is  evident  that 
the  oppression,  or  supposed  oppression,  from  which  "relief"  was  sought^ 
was  the  induction  of  clergymen  into  parishes  where   the  parishioners 
did  not  want  them.    The  founder  of  the  sect  was  Thomas  Gillespie,  a 
nan  of  undoubted  probity  and  narrow-mindedness,  who  died  in  1774,  and 
whose  memory  has  recently  been  revived  in  Scotland  by  the  successful 
efforts  of  his  friends  to  erect  in  Dunfermline  Abbey  a  monument  com- 
memorating the  fact  that  be  was  expelled  from  the  National  Church. 
We  mention  this  as  a  sample  of  ecclesiastical  rancour.    Not  even  the  grave 
is  sacred  from  it.  Gillespie's  grave  was  made  a  battle-field  between  Church 
And  Dissent.    Presbyteries  and  Synods  prayed  and  framed  resolutions. 
A  deputation  went  to  London  to  press  on  the  Board  of  Works  the 
necessity  of  publicly  recording  the  expulsion  of  Gillespie  from  the 
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Church,  and  Lord  Henry  Lennox  intimated  his  consent  to  the  placing  of 
the  propoBed  inscription  on  the  monument*    Qui  hono  / 

The  Secession  Church,  to  which  Eadie's  mother  belonged,  was  an  older 
body  of  separatists,  which  lefib  the  Church  of  Scodand  in  1733.  It  had 
not  been  long  in  existence  when  elements  of  discord  appeared  among  its 
members.  The  result  was  a  subdivision  of  the  sect  into  the  ''Associate 
Synod  "  and  the  "  General  Associate  Synod."  In  the  annals  of  the 
Church  this  subdivision,  is  generally  known  as  "The  Breach."  ''The 
Breach  "  was  healed  by  a  re-union  in  1820.  Bissatasfaction  with  the  kw 
of  patronage,  and  differences  on  several  doctrinal  questions  were  the 
original  cause  of  the  Secession.* 

We  have  said  enough  of  Eadie's  school  life  to  ehow  that  his  tendencies 
were  towards  a  professional  career.  He  chose  the  Church,  and  at  a  very 
early  age  he  left  Tillicoultry  for  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  order  to 
qualify  himself  for  admission  to  the  study  of  divinity  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Secession  Church.  BLis  classical  scholarship  earned  for  him  not  a  few 
TTniversity  distinctions ;  and  high  expectationa  were  formed  of  his  fiiture- 
He  loved  knowledge,  however,  more  than  honours.  He  never  would 
^^cnnn"  for  an  examination.  But  regular  fidthful  study  brought  him 
unooveted  honours,  and  he  left  the  TTniverBity  with  the  reputation  of  a 
proficient  dassic,  and  a  man  well  read  in  modem  literature. 

From  the  College  of  Glasgow  he  passed  to  the  Divinity  BUdl  of  the 
United  Secession  Church,  to  which  his  mother  had  belonged.  Here  he 
acquired  the  Hebrew  language  and  a  taste  for  Oriental  literature  which 
inereased  with  the  years  of  his  life.  The  literature  of  the  Bible  rather 
than  the  theology  of  creeds  was  his  fiivourite  study.  The  higher  and 
more  searching  analysis  of  dogma,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  present 
age,  was  not  then  attempted  in  Scotland.  To  know  Calvin  vraa  to  know 
the  truth.    To  read  Arminius  was  to  be  suspected  of  heterodoxy. 

Immediately  after  leaving  the  Divinity  Hall,  and  when  he  had  scarcely 
attained  his  majority,  Mr.  Eadie  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  congre- 
gation which  had  just  been  formed  in  connection  with  the  United  SeeessioB 


*  "The  origin  of  many  Seceaaion  oongrogationB  U  tneeable  to  caiues  operating  anterior 
to  ^b»  SeeeBBion  itself,  which  canses  would  almost  certainly,  sooner  or  later,  have  prodnoed  a 
ateeMion  of  some  kind,  thon^  the  one  which  is  the  subject  of  onr  remazkB  had  not  takn 
place.  The  evideDoe  of  the  late  Dr.  Cook,  of  St.  Andrew's,  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Chorch  Patronage,  confirms  this  remark.  Haring  been  asked 
'  Whether  the  Secession,  which  actually  took  place  in  17S8,  would  have  taken  place  at  that 
time,  if  the  question  of  patronage  had  not  been  one  of  the  grounds  of  it¥ '  he  replied,  'I 
think  it  exceedingly  likely  that  it  would  not»  at  that  particular  time.  But  there  might  have, 
been  some  other  cause  for  it,  and  my  opinion  is  that  in  the  progress  of  the  human  mind, 
and  in  the  progress  of  ciTilization,  there  would  have  been  a  secession,  though  not  the  par- 
ticular Secession  which  was  connected  in  its  origin  with  that  particular  subject*" — "  Mackel- 
tie's  Annals  and  Statistics  of  the  United  Prsebyterian  Church,"  p.  7. 
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Church  in  Cambridge  Street,  Glasgow*  His  ordination  took  place  on  the 
24th  of  December,  1835.  The  church  rapidly  filled  under  his  ministry. 
The  congregation  consisted  at  first  of  some  sixty  members,  but  before 
many  years  passed  its  more  than  thousand  sittings  were  fully  occupied* 
It  is  still  one  of  the  largest  congregations  in  Glasgow. 

The  pastoral  care  of  a  metropolitan  congregation,  in  most  cases,  taxes 
the  energies  of  the  incumbent  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  him  little 
tune  for  the  systematic  study  of  subjects  not  directly  required  in  his 
weekly  work.  But  Mr.  Eadie  found  time  for  study  in  circumstances  where 
the  attempt  to  do  so  would  have  seemed  hopeless  to  a  man  of  any  but 
the  highest  powers  of  application.  His  industry  was  unwearied.  His 
ministry  began  at  a  time  when  German  scholarship  was  giving  a  new 
impulse  to  Biblical  study,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  German  language, 
then  far  from  a  common  accomplishment  in  Scotland,  enabled  him  to 
master  the  ex^getical  works  of  the  German  commentators  long  before 
English  translations  of  their  commentaries  existed.  Concurrently  with 
this  he  prosecuted  his  study  of  Oriental  languages  and  history  ;  and  his 
repute  as  a  Biblical  scholar  was  soon  firmly  established  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Eadie's  publications  during  this  period  of  his  life  were  exceedingly 
useful  and  popular,  though  by  no  means  ambitious.  One  of  his  first 
volumes  was  "  A  New  and  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
on  the  basis  of  Cruden ; "  a  work  entailing  enormous  labour,  and  labour, 
too,  of  a  kind  which  few  otherwise  hard- worked  men  would  like,  to  undergo. 
It  18  long  since  Scaliger  said  of  lexicon-making, — 

•'Omnes 
PsBnarom  fades  hie  labor  mans  habet ; " 

and  conoordance-making  seems  to  us  to  be  still  more  dreary  and  monoto- 
nous work  than  lexieon«making.  "Eadie's  Concordance"  is  now  in  its 
r-ninth  edition.  It  was  followed  by  a  ''Biblical  Cyclopiedia,"  a 
Dictionary,"  an  '^  Ecdesiastical  Cydopsdia,"  and  other  similar 
works,  all  of  which  had  a  rapid  and  extensive  sale,  which  is  yet  main- 
tained. 

In  Maj,  1848,  Mr.  Eadie  was  elected  Prbfessor  of  Biblical  Literature 
in  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged — ^an  honour 
seldom  conferred  on  men  so  youthful  as  he  then  was,  but  one  fully 
merited,  and  which  was  bestowed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Synod  of 
electors.  His  success  as  a  teacher  was  great.  Himself  an  enthusiastic 
student,  he  had  a  singular  power  of  awakening  enthusiasm  among  the 
seholars  under  his  care.  But  he  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  of  Professor. 

The  system  of  theological  education  in  the  United  Secession  Church 
was  radically  defective.     Students  preparing  for  the  ministry  were,  as 
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thej  still  are  in  the  TTntted  Presbyterian  Church  (though  to  a  less  extent), 
almost  wholly  drawn  from  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  Few  of  them 
were  able  to  acquire  even  the  preliminary  training  of  a  University  course, 
except  by  their  own  earnings ;  still  fewer,  after  spending  four  years  at 
the  Universities,  could  afford  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  theological 
and  Biblical  study  for  a  second  term  of  four  or  five  years  at  the  Divinity 
Hall  of  the  Church.  Most  of  the  students  under  Dr.  Eadie's  care  were 
employed  in  teaching  country  schools  for  ten  out  of  the  twelve  months  in 
the  year ;  and  the  session  of  the  Divinity  Hall  was  accordingly  limited  to 
the  two  autumnal  months  which  formed  the  annual  vacation  in  these 
schools.  Thus  the  well-earned  holiday  of  students  who  had  spent  the 
year  in  teaching  was  converted  into  a  season  of  double  toil  for  those 
willing  to  work,  and  was  too  apt  to  be  made  a  time  of  recreation  rather 
than  of  study  by  those  who  were  not  willing. 

Other  disadvantages  attended  the  system  which  we  need  not  here 
enumerate.  Kot  the  least  was  that  the  professors  in  the  Divinity  Hall 
continued  under  it  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  ministry  in  their  various 
churches  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  their  time  for  special  study 
of  the  various  subjects  taught  was  thereby  greatly  encroached  upoD. 
Mr.  Eadie's  power  of  work  enabled  him  to  more  than  overcome  the  latter 
of  these  difficulties,  and  his  faculty  of  interesting  his  class  iu  Biblical 
study  did  much  to  avert  the  evils  that  would  naturally  have  resulted  from 
the  former.  His  extensive  knowledge  of  Bible  lands  and  Bible  literature 
cropped  out  continually  in  the  course  of  his  teaching,  not  so  much  in  the 
shape  of  formal  disquisition  as  of  vivid  occasional  comments  arising  out 
of  the  topic  discussed  in  the  class.  Sometimes  a  half-forgotten  Oriental 
custom  was  described  with  such  realistic  force  as  to  picture  it  indelibly 
on  the  hearer's  mind,  or  shed  a  flood  of  bright  liglit  on  an  otherwise 
unintelligible  passage :  often  a  vigorous  old  translation  from  English  or 
Scottish  or  German  versions  of  Scripture  was  brought  forward,  for  the 
Professor  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  pithy  renderings  of  the  early 
translators :  now  and  then  the  history  of  some  ludicrous  mistranslation 
or  misprint  was  detailed.  Whatever  the  subject  miglit  be,  it  was  always 
made  so  interesting  as  to  secure  the  eager  attention  of  the  class. 

No  professor  was  ever  more  loved  and  respected  by  his  pupils  than 
Eadie.  He  could  say  a  severe  thing,  and  sometimes  did  say  it ;  but  it 
was  always  deserved,  and  he  immediately  forgot  it,  or  took  the  sting  out 
of  it  by  words  of  encouragement.  He  had  little  or  none  of  the  formal 
dignity  which  many  professors  maintain  in  their  public  aod  private  inter- 
course with  their  students ;  but  he  knew  his  position,  and  could  keep  it 
without  any  pretentious  mannerism.  Indeed,  the  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness of  his  address  savoured  somewhat  of  abruptness,  and  was  sometimes 
mistaken  by  those  not  acquainted  with  him  for  gruffoess. 
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As  his  acquirements  became  more  widely  known  he  receiyed  many 
honoors.  In  1846  the  ITniTersitj  of  Glasgow,  his  own  alma  maler^  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1847  the  United  Secession 
Church  and  the  Belief  Church  united  to  form  what  is  now  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  aad  Dr.  Eadie  was  chosen  Professor  of 
Hermeneutics  and  Christian  Endeuces  in  the  re-arranged  Divinity  Hall 
of  that  Church.  In  January,  1850,  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew's. 

His  most  elaborate  works  are  a  series  of  Commentaries  on  the  Greek 
Text  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Galatians.  As 
exegetical  treatises  they  have  been  highly  commended.  The  principles 
of  his  exegesis  are  set  forth  by  himself  in  the  preface  to  his  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  in  reply  to  a  criticism  of  the  Sev.  Mr. 
EUicott,  now  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  :— 

"My  aim  in  this  volume,**  lie  says, ''  has  been  to  trace  and  illustrate  the 
thoughts  of  the  inspired  writer;  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truths 
he  has  communicated,  by  au  analysis  of  the  words  he  has  employed.  I 
have  used  every  means  in  my  power  to  ascertain  the  mind  of  the  Spirit ; 
and  my  eye  being  single,  if  I  have  not  enjoyed  fulness  of  light,  my  hope 
is  that  some  at  least  of  its  beams  have  been  diffused  over  my  pages.  As 
the  purity  of  exegesis  depends  on  the  soundness  of  grammatical  investi- 
gation, I  have  spared  no  pains  in  the  prior  process,  so  that  I  might  arrive 
at  a  satisfiictory  result.  One  may,  indeed,  compile  a  series  of  grammatical 
annotations  without  intruding  far  into  the  province  of  exegesis,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  write  an  exegetical  commentary  without  basing  it  on  a 
thorough  grammatical  inquiry.  The  foundation  must  be  of  sufficient 
depth  and  breadth  to  support  the  stmcture.  Nay,  after  the  expositor  has 
discoyered  what  meaning  the  word  or  clause  may  bear  by  itself,  and  as  the 
Grammar  or  Lexicon  may  warrant,  he  has  then  to  determine  how  far  the 
connection  aud  development  of  ideas  may  modify  the  possible  signification, 
and  finally  determine  the  actual  or  genuine  sense.  For  the  only  true 
sense  is  that  which  the  author  intended  his  words  should  bear." 

In  one  respect  the  commentaries  of  Dr.  Eadie  are  invaluable.  They 
give  in  a  condensed  form  the  entire  results  of  modern  learning  on  the 
questions  of  which  they  treat.  He  omits  nothing  calculated  to  illustrate 
his  subject.  Whether  his  interpretation  is  correct  or  not,  he  gives  a  reli- 
able and  exhaustive  account  of  the  labours  of  critics  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  thus  enables  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  passage  under 
consideration.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  matters 
of  grammatical  or  dogmatic  exegesis.  But  Dr.  Eadie  does  not  confine  his 
commentary  to  such  questions ;  and  throughout  his  books  pieces  of  manly 
trenchant  criticism  are  frequent.  Here,  for  example,  isau  extract  on  the 
tabject  of  asceticism,  illustrative  of  the  Apostle's  remarks  in  Colossians 
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ii.  22,  23,  on  ''  commandments  and  doctrines  of  men,"  '^  which  things 
have  indeed  a  show  of  wisdom  in  will  worship  and  humility  and  neglecting 
of  the  body;  not  in  any  honour  to  the  satisfying  of  the  flesh."  We 
commend  it  to  the  study  of  Boman  Catholic  as  well  as  Anglo-Catholic 
readers : — 

''  The  paragraph  reprobates  superstitious  asceticism.  The  religious 
history  of  the  world  shows  what  fascination  there  is  to  many  minds  in 
Toluntary  suffering.  Such  asceticism  threw  its  eolipae  over  the  bright 
and  lovdy  spirit  of  Pascal.  The  Oriental  temperament  feels  powerfully 
the  fatal  charm.  As  if  the  Divine  Being  might  fail  to  subject  them  to  a 
sufficient  amount  of  discipline,  men  assume  the  labour  of  disciplining 
themselves,  but  choose  a  mode  very  unlike  that  which  God  usually 
employs. 

" '  The  Brahmin  kindles  on  his  own  bare  head 
The  sacred  flues,  self-torturing  his  trade. 
Which  is  the  aaiwtlier  worthy  of  the  two? 
Past  all  dispute  yon  anchorite,  say  you. 
Your  sentence  and  mine  differ.    What's  a  name  ? 
I  say  the  Brahmin  has  a  fieurer  claim. 
If  sufferings,  Scripture  nowhere  recommends, 
Devised  hy  self  to  answer  selfish  ends, 
Give  saintship,  then,  all  Europe  must  agree 
Ten  starveling  hermits  suffer  less  than  he.' 

*^  Such  delusions  are  not  confined  to  religious  follies,  for  their  origin 
lies  deep  in  human  nature.  Men  glory  in  being  what  their  fellowa  dare 
not  aspire  to,  and  there  is  no  little  self-aggrandisement  in  this  self- 
annihilation.  When  Diogenes  lifted  his  foot  on  Plato's  velyet  cushion 
and  shouted,  ^  Thus  I  trample  on  Plato's  pride,'  the  Athenian  sage 
justly  replied,  '  But  with  atill  greater  pride.'  The  apostle  utters  a 
similar  sentiment;  the  carnal  natiire  is  all  the  while  gratified,  even 
though  the  body,  wan  and  wasted,  is  reduced  to  the  point  of  bare 
existence. 

^  There  is  more  pride  in  cells  and  cloisters  than  in  courts  and  palaces, 
and  oftentimes  as  gross  sensuality.  The  devotee  deifies  himself— is  more 
to  himself  than  the  object  of  his  homage.  The  whole  of  these  fanatical 
processes,  so  flir  from  accomplishing  their  ostensible  object,  really  pro- 
duce  the  reverse;  such  wiU- worship  is  an  impious  invention;  such 
humility  is  pride  in  its  most  sullen  and  offensive  form ;  and  these  cor- 
poreal macerations,  so  far  from  subduing  and  sanctifying,  only  gratify  to 
satiety  the  coarse  and  selfish  passions ;  nay,  as  history  has  shown,  tend 
to  nurse  licentiousness  in  one  age,  and  a  ferocious  &naticism  in  another. 

<<  The  entire  phenomenon,  whatever  its  special  aspect,  is  a  huge  self- 
deception,  and  a  reversal  of  that  moral  order  which  God  has  esta* 
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bliahed The  unknown  author  of  that  very  precious  document, 

the  letter  to  Diognetus,  now  rightly  included  by  Hefele  among  the 
remains  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  speaks  in  a  style  worthy  of  an 
apostle*    ite  says  of  the  Jews : — 

" '  But,  indeed,  I  think  that  you  have  no  need  to  learn  from  me 
their  ridiculous  and  senseless  alarms  about  their  food ;  their  superstition 
about  the  Sabbath ;  their  boasting  of  circumcision,  and  their  pre- 
texts of  fasting,  and  the  observance  of  new  moons.  How  is  it  right  to 
receive  some  of  the  things  which  Gtod  has  created  for  the  use  of  man  as 
fitly  created,  and  to  reject  others  of  them  as  useless  and  superfluous  ? 
How  can  it  be  else  than  impious  to  libel  Gh)d,  as  if  He  had  forbidden 
any  good  action  to  be  done  on  the  Sabbath-day  P  How  worthy  of  ridicule 
their  exultation  about  the  curtailment  of  the  flesh  as  a  witness  of  their 
election,  as  though  on  this  account  they  were  the  peculiar  objects  of 
Ood's  complacency  I  Who  will  regard  as  a  sign  of  piety,  and  not  much 
more  regard  as  a  mark  of  folly,  their  scrupulous  study  of  the  stars,  and 
their  watching  of  the  moon,  in  order  to  procure  the  observance  of 
months  and  days,  and  to  arrange  the  Divine  dispensations  and  changes 
of  the  seasons — some  into  feasts  and  others  into  fasts,  according  to  their 
inclination  P  I  imagine  that  you  are  sufficiently  informed  that  the 
Ckruiians  rightly  abttainjwm  thejprevailin^  emptinsis  onJ  deluiion^  and 
from thefuisineu  and  vain'Sflory  of  the,  Jews' " 

These  words  should  be  '^  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches  "  during 
Lent  and  other  seasons  when  the  rigidly  righteous  ostensibly  ''  mortify 
the  flesh  "  by  indulging  in  rich  and  choice  flsh^dinners.* 

*  Dr.  Badie  appends  a  veiy  appanopriate  and  amwring  note  on  a  reoently  canoniaed  Soman 
aunt—a  modern  instance  of  this  pride  of  sanctity  coTered  with  a  robe  of  roTolting  humility. 

"  Last  year/'  he  says,  "  (1854)  a  new  saint  was  added  to  the  Popish  Calendar,  by  name 
Benedetto  Giuseppe  Labre,  who  had  made  his  residence  in  the  Coliseo  for  many  years,  and 
WIS  noted  by  tiaTeUers  for  his  crasineaB  and  filth.  At  the  nsnal  mock  trial  whieh  takes 
pbee  at  a  eanonisatian,  the. pleading  of  the  so-oailed  Dertl's  Adyocaie  against  him  was 
lefaolted  by  the  so-called  God's  AdTocate  in  the  following  terms,  litenlly  translated  £ram 
tile  paper : — 

"  *He  was  a  model  of  humility,  abstinence,  and  mortification,  taking  only  for  food 
raDains  of  cabbage,  lemon-peel,  or  lettuce  leaves,  which  he  picked  up  in  the  streets.  He 
e?en  ate,  onee,  some  spoiled  soup  which  he  found  on  a  dunghill,  where  it  had  been  thrown* 
An  theae  facts  are  fully  prored  by  the  judicial  documents  laid  before  the  tribunal.'  .  .  . 

"  Having  spoken  at  length  of  the  wooden  cup,  all  broken  and  rotten,  in  which  he  received 
hiisoup  at  the  door  of  the  houses,  'eternal  monument  of  hia  voluntary  privations,'  the 
•dvoeate  proceeds :  '  What  more  shall  I  say  T  A  glance  east  upon  him  was  sufficient  to 
diseover  in  him  a  perfect  model  of  poverty.  His  hair  and  beard  were  neglected,  bis  face 
pale,  his  garments  ragged,  his  body  livid ;  a  rosary  hung  from  his  neck  ;  he  wore  no 
itoekings  ;  his  shirt  was  dirty  and  disgusting ;  and  to  give  of  him  a  full  idea,  let  us  add, 
that  he  was  so  completely  covered  with  vermin  {piddochi),  that  in  the  churches  many  per- 
ms kepi  away  from  him  for  fear  of  catching  them  1' " 

In  this  caae^  apparently,  cleanlineas  did  not  care  to  be  "  next  to 
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Dr.  Eadie's  latest  work  is  his  '*  History  of  the  Eagliah  Bible.***  In  it 
he  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  different  English  versions  from  the 
earliest  translation  to  the  Authorized  Version,  points  out  the  errors  of 
many  renderings,  criticizes,  and  often  collates  them ;  he  shows  how  and 
when  many  of  these  were  corrected,  notices  many  that  remain  in  our 
present  Bibles^  describes  the  persecution  of  the  early  translators,  and 
recounts  the  struggles  which  resulted  in  the  free  circulation  of  the 
Bible  in  the  yernacular.  The  work  extends  to  about  a  thousand  pages 
in  octavo,  and  is  as  full  of  yaried  lore  as  a  volume  of  *'  Notes  and 
Queries."  It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  enter  on  a  critical  esti- 
mate of  it ;  but  we  shall  cull  almost  at  random  a  few  out  of  the  many 
interesting  pieces  of  information  and  anecdotes  with  which  it  abounds. 

The  history  of  the  English  Bible  is  exceedingly  interesting  as  a  history 
of  the  English  language,  and  Dr.  Eadie  pays  special  attention  to  this 
aspect  of  it.  The  earliest  attempt  to  convey  Biblical  infonoation  in 
Anglo-Saxon  was  the  metrical  history  of  GffiJmon,  composed  near  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century.  From  that  time  till  the  days  of  Wycliffe 
many  fragments  of  Scripture  were  translated,  and  there  is  remarkable 
correctness  and  force  in  many  of  the  renderings  of  theological  terms  by 
translators  who  used  the  English  language  in  its  native  purity,  before 
the  Latin  element  had  been  introduced.  From  Wycliffe's  time  to  the 
completion  of  the  Authorized  Yersion  the  progress  of  the  English  lan- 
guage is  not  less  identified  with  progressive  improvements  in  the  versions 
of  Scripture. 

Without  reprinting  several  of  the  collations  made  by  Dr.  Eadie,  we 
cannot  well  illustrate  this  subject ;  but  we  mention  it  as  one  which  is 
deserving  of  more  general  study  among  men  of  educated  tastes.  Some 
curious  old  renderings  may  be  noticed : — 

Psalm  xci.  5 :  *'  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  the  terror  by  night,"  is 
rendered  by  Coverdale,  "  Thou  shalt  not  ndde  to  be  afrayde  of  eny 
bugges  by  night."  Jeremiah  viii.  22  :  "  la  there  no  balm  in  Gilead?" 
is  translated,  '*  There  is  no  triacle  in  Galaad."  In  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion the  return  of  Noah*s  dove  to  the  ark  is  thus  described :  '*  And  the 
dove  came  in  to  him  in  the  evening ;  and,  lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an 
olive  leaf  pluckt  off."  Coverdale  says,  "  She  bare  it  (the  olive  leaQ  i^^ 
her  nebb."  The  word  neh  is  still  in  common  use  in  Scotland ;  but  it  is 
of  Saxon  origin  (nebbe,  Sax.),  and  is  to  be*  found  in  several  old  English 
authors.    Thus  Shakspeare  says, — 

'*  How  she  holds  up  the  neh !  the  bill  to  him 
And  arms  her  with  the  holdness  of  a  wife.'* 

*  <'The  Bngliah  Bible:  An  External  and  Critical  Hisfcoiy  of  the  Varioiu  Bngliih 
Translations  of  Scriptare,  with  Remarks  on  the  need  of  Revising  the  English  New  Testament'* 
By  John  Eadie,  l>.\>.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis^  United  Fkei- 
byterian  Church.     2  vols.  8vo.     London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1876. 
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The  blunders  of  tjpograpliy,  even  in  more  modern  editions  of  the  Bible, 
are  numerous  and  often  sufficiently  ludicrous.  Thus  the  phrase,  "  there 
is  but  one  6od,"  is  printed  '*  three  ia  but  one  Gk>d/'  in  three  several 
editions  printed  by  Eyre  and  Strahan.  A  certain  widow  Anderson,  who 
long  possessed  the  patent  under  which  Bibles  were  printed  in  Scotland, 
comes  in  for  more  hard  words  than  are  usual  in  Dr.  Eadie's  writings. 
*^  Her  Bibles,"  he  says,  '*  swarmed  with  deplorable  blunders,  and  the 
gross  carelessness  of  the  printing  was  fostered  by  the  want  of  all  compe- 
tition. Many  of  the  errors  are  monstrous."  An  Edinburgh  edition  of 
1791  has  inserted  the  word  '^  not "  in  a  well-known  passage,  and  reads, — 
"  Make  me  not  to  go  the  way  of  thy  commandments ! " 

The  number  of  Bible  phrases  which  haye  become  current  colloquial 
expressions  is  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Dr.  Eadie  quotes  the 
following  as  often  uttered  without  any  conscious  recollection  of  their 
origin:  ''escaped  with  the  skin  of  his  teeth;*'  "at  their  wits*  end;" 
"  the  root  of  the  matter ; "  "  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer ; "  "  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day ;"  "  merchant  princes ; "  "  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ; " 
"  the  one  thing  needful,"  and  others,  to  which  he  might  have  easily 
added.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Shakspeare,  many  of  whose  pithie^it 
phrases  are  now  colloquialisms,  used  by  all,  but  identified  by  few  as 
expressions  coined  by  our  great  dramatist.  And  many  of  Shakspeare*ft 
finest  and  most  expressive  thoughts  are  clothed  in  forms  derived  from 
Holy  Writ. 

Here  are  two  bits  of  history  not  generally  known  : — 

Halle,  the  old  English  chronicler,  p.  806  (ed.  1808),  records  under  date 
25th  year  of  King  Henry  VIII. :  "  This  yere  also,  one  Pavier,  town 
derk  of  London,  hanged  himself,  which  surely  was  a  man  that  in  no  wise 
could  abide  to  heere  that  the  Gospel  should  be  in  Englishe,  and  I  my- 
self, heard  him  once  saie  to  me  and  otherjthat  were  by,  swearing  a  great 
oath,  that  if  he  thought  the  Kyng's  highness  would  set  forth  the  Scrip- 
ture in  Englishe,  and  let  it  be  red  of  the  people  by  his  authoritic, 
rather  than  he  would  so  long  live  he  would  cut  his  owne  throte,  but  he 
brake  promise,  for  as  you  heard  he  hanged  himself." 

"  Strange  stories  have  been  told  of  some  thick  and  strongly  bound 
Bibles,  and  their  instrumentality  in  saving  life — as  when  a  musket^ball 
struck  against  one  hidden  in  the  folds  of  a  soldier's  uniform,  but  was 
unable  to  pierce  it  through.  The  Pocket  Bibles  of  Crom well's  soldiers 
were  not  meant  to  serve  such  a  purpose,  though  they  were  usually  but- 
toned between  the  coat  and  the  vest  over  the  heart.  They  consisted 
only  of  some  extracts,  divided  into  eighteen  chapters,  **  which  doe  shorn 
the  qualificatione  of  the  inner  man  that  [is  a  Jit  souldier  to  fight  the  Lord'e 
hattels  loth  before  thefght  and  after  the  fight' " 

The  sense  of  the  Scriptures  has  often  been  perverted  in  translation  in 
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order  to  bolster  up  the  theological  views  of  the  translator,  but  "  a  certain 
yiHainons  fellow,  commonly  called  detain  Tbomtoo,*'  devised  and  carried 
out  a  falsification  of  the  text  worthj  of  the  'cutest  of  Yankee  traders. 
Dr.  Eadie  tells  the  story  thus : — 

**  Fuller  had  made  the  erroneous  assertion  that  in  Wycliffe's  version 
knave'  was  used  for  'servant.'  Thornton,  by  a  clever  manipalation, 
erased  '  servaunte,'  in  Romans  i.  1,  and  pasted  over  the  space  the  word 
'  kneawe/  in  letters  cut  out  ttom  various  parts  of  the  volume.  The  pre- 
liminary leaves  were  taken  away,  the  date  on  the  title-page,  MDXXXYII., 
was  mutilated  by  paring  off  XYII.,  and  the  3ible,  with  a  new  date, 
MDXX.,  was  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  who  prized  it  very  highly 
as  a  literary  curiosity,  for  it  read  in  Bom.  i.  1,  *  Paul,  a  kneawe  of  Jesus 
Christ.'  A  Bible,  affirmed  to  be  the  identical  book,  was  included  in  the 
sale  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Mr.  Offer  (London,  1865)  ;  and  the  un- 
suspected forgery  supplied  a  note  to  one  of  the  Waverley  fictions  in 
explanation  of  the  term  *  miller's  knave.*  Knave  does  not  occur  in  Wydiffe 
in  the  sense  of  servant ;  but  the  phrase  knave-child,  that  is,  male-child,  is 

used  in  the  second  version,  Bxodus  i.  16,  and  Bev.  xvii.  5 It  also 

occurs  in  Chaucer's  '  Clerk's  Tale,'  as  opposed  to  a  *  maiden-child.' " 

For  one  more  extract  illustrative  of  Bibliolatry  in  Scotland,  we  must 
find  room : — 

'^  If  the  full  truth  must  be  told  of  the  reception  in  Scotland  of  the  version 
executed  under  King  James,  then  it  is  to  be  added  that  there  was  a  very 
small  party  that  rejected  and  maligned  it.  This  party  was  a  little  band  of 
firenzied  men  and  women,  extremer  than  the  extremest  of  the  Covenanters, 
so  rabid  and  reasonless  that  even  Donald  Cargill,  the  intrepid  leader  and 
martyr,  who  tried  to  deal  with  them,  was  obliged  in  despair  to  give  them 
up.  They  were  called  the  '  sweet  singers  of  Borrowstouness,'  the  leader 
being  '  Muckle  John  G-ib,'  a  ship  captain,  belonging  to  that  small  sea- 
port on  the  Frith  of  Forth.  They  carried  about  in  their  handkerchiefs 
the  blood  of  two  recent  martyrs ;  they  scattered  anathemas  very  pro- 
fusely ;  and  the  Psalms  which  they  delighted  to  sing  were  the  Ixxiv.,  Inx., 
Ixxxiii.,  and  cxxxvii.  They  numbered  twenty-six ;  and  in  1681  they  left 
their  ordinary  occupations,  betook  themselves  to  the  moors  and  wilds  to 
be  free  of  all '  snares  and  sins,*  and  some  of  them  attempted  to  return  to 
primeval  habits;  but  the  naked  truth  could  neither  be  enjoyed  under  the 
Scottish  climate  nor  tolerated  by  the  civil  magistrate.  Thia  last  freak 
did  not  last  more  than  two  or  three  days. 

*'  When  any  husband,  in  urging  his  wife  not  to  go  out  with  the  party, 
caught  hold  of  her  dress,  she  at  once  washed  the  place,  as  if  to  remove 
an  impurity.  These  poor  misguided  creatures  were  at  length  apprehended 
by  a  troop  of  dragoons  at  the  Woolhill  Craigs,  and  taken  to  Edinburgh — 
the  men  being  lodged  in  the  Tolbooth  and  the  women  in  the  House  of 
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Correction When  in  confinement  four  of  the  men  sent  out  a 

protest,  which,  among  other  things,  says,  '  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Grhost  and  to  us  to  take  out  of  our  Bibles  the  Psalms  in  metre,'  quoting 
in  support  of  the  act  Bev.  xxii.  18 :  '  We,  being  pressed  to  the  work  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  do  renounce  the  impression  and  translation  of  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,'  their  objection  being  to  the  Dedication,  to  the 
diyision  of  chapters  and  of  verses  as  of  human '  invention,  and  to  '  the 
drawing  scores  betwixt  the  books  of  the  Bible.'  They  also  denounced 
the  Greneral  Assembly,  the  Confession,  the  Covenants,  and  all  the  allied 
documents,  even  those  that  contained  the  excommunication  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Especially  did  they  protest  against  the  *  limiting  of  the  Lord's 
mind  by  glasses,'  that  is,  by  the  pulpit  sand-glasses,  which  regulated  the 

duration  of  the  sermon The  Council  at  Edinburgh,  regarding  them 

as  crazed  and  harmless,  set  them  at  liberty  after  a  brief  confinement ;  the 
epidemic  soon  subsided,  and  most  of  them  returned  to  their  right  mind." 
Our  Bketcb  of  Dr.  Eadie  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  contain  a 
specimen  of  his  more  serious  style.  Beneath  all  his  humour,  and  not  in 
any  way  hidden  beneath  it,  there  lay  a  broad  basis  of  true  religious 
feeling.  He  closes  his  account  of  the  English  Bible  with  the  following 
characteristic  paragraphs,  a  little  laboured,  perhaps,  but  forcible,  and 
often  picturesque  in  phraseology,  and  full  of  the  glow  of  living  earnest- 
ness:— 

<<  Such  has  been  the  varied,  wonderful,  and  suggestive  history  of  the 
English  Bible.  The  Divine  Becord,  even  in  its  earliest  form,  was  intended 
for  universal  diffusion — ^to  guard  men  against  Atheism,  Polytheism,  and 
Pantheism;  to  keep  them  from  forgetting  God  by  the  deification  of 
second  causes,  by  the  formation  of  local  and  limited  divinities,  or  by 
merging  the  finite  in  the  infinite ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  exhibit  His 
character  as  a  Being  near  them,  and  not  far  away  above  the  stars,  that 
tbey  might  be  induced  to  trust,  worship,  and  serve  Him.  Such  teaching, 
as  human  history  has  shown,  was  needed  everywhere,  and  everywhere  was 
it  to  be  carried.  Its  first  language,  indeed,  in  the  older  form  of  Phoenician, 
was  employed  by  the  earliest  merchants,  seafaring  adventurers,  and  colo- 
nists ;  but  in  its  Biblical  uses  and  aspects  it  became  very  much  confined 
to  Canaan,  and  was  uuknown  to  the  successive  great  empires  around  it, 
though  Nineveh  and  Babylon  spoke  a  varying  dialect  of  it.  So  that, 
while  Judaism  was  organized  as  a  standing  protest  in  behalf  of  the  Divine 
personality,  spirituality,  and  fatherhood,  it  did  not  formally  proclaim 
those  truths  to  the  world  on  all  sides  of  it.  It  never  so  awoke  as  to 
realize  its  position  of  being  '  in  the  midst  of  many  people  as  a  dew  from 
the  Lord.'  It  did  not  care  to  spread  itself ;  it  might  welcome  proselytes, 
but  it  never  went  in  search  of  them.  No  ships  left  Joppa  bearing 
prophets  and  precious  parchments. 
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*'  The  Alexandrian  version  at  length  unlocked  the  Hebrew  treasares  to 
the  Western  world — ^Tarshuh  and  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles.  '  In  the 
fulness  of  the  time '  appeared  the  Son  of  God,  who  '  spake  as  never  man 
spake/  in  words  fitted  to  all  ears  and  hearts,  and  died  as  never  man 
died — died  in  Palestine,  but  died  for  all  the  world ;  founding,  in  his  self- 
offering  on  Calvary,  a  universal  dispensation,  without  distinction  of  age, 
race,  or  country.  His  first  followers  had  learned  to  speak  another  tongue 
than  that  of  their  fathers,  though  they  used  it  also.*  This  second 
tongue  had  been  carried  by  the  Grecian  arms  around  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  over  the  East,  and  therefore  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
were  written  in  it,  for  it  was  everywhere  current.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
Greek  in  its  glory,  but  such  was  its  versatility,  copiousness,  and  force, 
that  it  nobly  bore  npon  it  a  message  which  it  had  never  carried  in  the 
Porch  or  the  Academy.  The  power  of  the  case*endings  had  ceased  to  be 
felt  as  formerly,  and  prepositions  were  employed  to  mark  relations ;  simple 
verbs  often  gave  place  to  compound  forms ;  thoughts,  words,  and  syntactic 
structure  had  a  Hebrew  tinge,  and  now  and  then  terms  were  coined  to 
convey  the  new  ideas  essentially  connected  with  the  New  Covenant. 
But  it  was  the  Greek  of  the  time,  and  a  popnlar  faith  was  preached  in  a 
popular  tongue,  easily  understood  by  all  classes. 

**  At  length  the  Latin  tongue  shared  in  the  supremacy  of  the  people 
that  spoke  it,  and  into  it  the  inspired  collection  of  Lives  and  Letters  was 
translated  for  the  European  and  North  African  Churches.  The  Latia 
Bible  held  a  lofty  place  for  centuries,  and  the  Latin  Church  was  very 
unwilling  that  its  book,  though  only  a  translation,  should  be  turned  into 
any  living  dialect,  and  laboured  to  keep  all  knowledge  locked  up  in  the 
brains  and  libraries  of  its  own  ministers.  There  had  been  a  Syriac  and 
a  Gothic  version  at  a  by-past  time,  but  the  battle  for  vernacular  Scripture 
was  fought  out  on  this  island,  and,  through  fire  and  blood,  truth  and 
freedom  at  length  conquered.  A  few  faint  efforts  had  been  made  at  a 
remote  epoch,  and  with  such  efforts  the  names  of  Bede  and  Alfred  are 
immortally  associated.  Their  successors  did  what  they  could  in  fragments 
and  paraphrases.  Wycliffe  at  length  gave  his  nation  a  whole  Bible,  and 
many  accorded  to  the  gift  a  grateful  reception.  The  branches  of  the  fig- 
tree  had  become  tender,  and  '  were  putting  forth  leaves,'  for  summer  was 
coming,  with  its  life  and  warmth. 

^'  In  the  meantime  books  and  men  alike  were  sacrificed  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical Moloch.    Two  centuries  afterwards  Tyndale  translated  the  New 

*  "  When  the  ApofUe  addrened  the  mob  at  Jemvalem,  they  expected  a  Ghreek  oration,  and 
tbey  naturally  *  kept  the  more  silence '  when  '  they  heard  him  speak  in  the  Hebrew  tong:ne 
to  them,'  just  as  a  crowd  in  Inyemess  some  years  ago  would  hare  acted,  if  they  had  expected 
an  English  speech,  and  they  too  would  have  '  kept  the  more  silence '  if  the  orator  bespoke 
their  attention  in  a  Gaelic  preamble.  (Acts  xxiL  2.)" 
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Testament  from  the  original  Greek  His  version  was  reprinted  hj  Cover- 
dale,  had  a  place  in  the  Great  Bible,  was  revised  in  the  Genevan  and  the 
Bishops',  and  then  took  its  present  plaee  as  a  portion  of  the  Authorized 
Version.  The  Old  Testament,  chiefly  produced  by  Goverdale,  has  come 
to  ns  by  a  similar  course  of  successive  revisions.  The  ancestral  history 
of  our  Bible  shows  that  spiritual  despotism,  in  its  selfish,  short-sighted 
policy,  defeats  its  cherished  ends,  and  that  liberty  and  progress,  connected 
with  the  open  book  of  Gh)d,  must  at  length  triumph. 

"  The  English  Bible  is  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  martyrs.  Wycliffo 
was  not  murdered,  but  in  revenge  for  his  exemption  his  bones  were 
exhumed  and  burned;  Tyndale  was  strangled  and  consumed  to  ashes; 
Goverdale  escaped  almost  by  miracle;  Sogers  and  Oranmer  Moved  not 
their  lives  unto  the  death ; '  the  Genevan  scholars  were  exiles,  while  many 
of  their  brethren  at  home  were  perishing  at  Smithfield  ;  the  Elizabethan 
bishops  had  been  in  imminent  peril  during  a  season  when  the  '  hour '  was 
mled  by  '  the  power  of  darkness/  The  divine  presence  was  frequently 
and  palpably  apparent  in  moulding  circumstances,  in  paralyzing  the  arm 
of  opposition,  and  in  cheering  and  supporting  those  who  were  walking  in 
the  furnace.  We  have  enjoyed  this  Bible  for  two  centuries  and  a  half ; 
and  its  general  fidelity,  and  the  nervous  and  beautiful  diction  in  which  it 
clothes  the  divine  counsels,  have  always  commended  it ;  while  the  blessed 
results  of  its  spiritual  power  make  themselves  visible  in  myriads  of  ways, 
through  all  the  shires  and  cities  of  the  land. 

'*  Having  survived  all  perils,  and  having  had  many  romantic  *  crooks  in 
its  lot,'  it  is  still  abroad  in  its  might — not  as  of  old,  in  heavy  folios,  but 
in  handy  volumes — closet  and  pocket  companions.  It  costs  only  a  trifle, 
so  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  It  has  found  a  home  under 
the  Southern  Cross — in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  in  the  United 
States  it  has  multiplied  itself  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  The  sun 
never  sets  upon  it.  It  has  spread,  and  will  spread  with  the  English  name 
and  influence,  round  the  globe«  All  people  speaking  our  tongue  are 
united  by  their  common  Bibles,  common  temples,  and  the  blessing  of  a 
*  common  salvation.'  Our  forefathers  gave  it  welcome,  and  their  descen- 
dants can  never  bid  it  farewell,  for  the  oracle  is  always  fulfilling  itself. 
'Tell  ye  your  children  of  it,  and  let  your  children  tell  their  children,  apd 
their  children  another  generation.'  Englishmen  shall  never  weary  of 
reading  the  blessed  life  told  in  these  gospels,  in  that  charming  style 
which,  rising  above  all  provincial  peculiarities,  forms  one  fraternal  speech 
to  all  that '  in  every  place  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
both  theirs  and  ours.'  Centuries  have  passed  over  it,  but  its  youth 
abides.  Many  volumes  far  younger  than  it  have  perished  in  the  wreck 
of  years.  The  majority  of  books  published  among  us  are  connected  with 
it— -either  against  it,  or  for  it,  or  upon  it.    Though  revised  it  will  ever 
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praserre  ite  identity ;  as  the  statue  is  the  same  though  its  features  be 
brightened  when  the  dust  is  blown  off  it.  It  can  be  superseded  only 
when  the  higher  relations  and  developments  of  its  traths  are  revealed  to 
us  in  another  sphere,  where  we  '  shall  know  eyen  as  we  are  known.'  ** 

We  can  scarcely  do  more  than  enumerate  Dr.  £adie*s  other  works. 
The  most  successful  of  them  have  been  a  "  Life  of  Dr.  Eitto,*'  and  an 
edition  of  the  Bible  with  an  introduction,  prefaces  to  the  Tarious 
books,  and  a  condensation  of  the  Commentaries  of  Scott  and  Henry. 
Of  the  latter  of  these  no  less  than  200,000  copies  haye  been  sold.  His 
contributions  to  reyiews  and  magacines  were  numerous.  The  list  given 
below  is  as  complete  as  we  can  make  it,  and  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  hiborious  and  useful  life  which  he  led,  and  to  the  ^  good  and  faithful 
service  "  he  has  done  to  the  Church  and  the  world.* 


*  *'ConcoTdAnoe  on  the  Bmib  of  Crudeii." 

*'Theologieal  Stody,  ud  the  Spirit  in  wbleh  it  ongkt  to  be  Panned  :*'  Openuig  Leeture 
ef  United  Seoeoion  HftU,  1845. 

**In8pintioB  in  Conflict  with  Recent  Fonns  of  PhUoeopky  nnd  Soeptieism :  **  Opening 
Lecture  of  United  Presbyterian  Hall, '1849. 

"  Lectures  on  the  Bible  to  the  Tonng." 

''Biblical  Cyclopedia.'* 

«' Life  of  W.  Wiiaon,  one  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Fathen." 

^'  Early  Oriental  History."    In  the  Bncyclopedia  MetropoUtana. 

*'  Sketch  of  Dr.  Ritto/'  in  Dr.  Ryland's  Menunr. 

"Lifeof  Dr.  Kitto." 

^  The  Divine  Love/'  a  volmie  of  Bermons. 

^'PanlthePieaoher.*' 

''  Analytical  Conoordanoe.*' 

*<  Memorial  Sketch  of  Dr.  Fletcher/'  prefixed  to  *'  Family  Devotion.^ 

"BooleeiaetiGal  Cyclopedia." 

*<Life  and  Sketch  of  Eev.  W.  Nbbet.  of  Pkisley,"  pre6zed  to  his  ''Remains." 

*' Biographical  and  Critical  Sketch  of  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,"  piefiJEed  to  last  edition  of  his 
'  *  Seriptnre  Testimony. " 

"Sketch  of  Dr.  John  Newlands,"  in  Sermons  and  Life  by  Re^.  J.  LamK 

"  Bssay  on  Distanctive  Characteristics  of  the  Fonr  Gospels,"  a  preface  to  IfPhnn's  edition 
of  '*  Fleetwood's  Life  of  Christ" 

"  Memoir  of  Dr.  #.  Mason,  New  Tork,  and  a  Critique  on  his  (Renins  and  Sloqnenee," 
prefixed  to  a  reprint  of  some  of  his  Sermons,  Retrospect^  and  Memorial 

« Chapters  on  the  Secession  History"  in  "  Taylor*s  Pictorial  History  of  Scotland." 

'*  Essay  on  the  Boclesiastieal  History  of  Scotland,"  prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of  "  !I^er'8 
ffistory." 

Editor  of  '*  Alexander  s  Commentaiy  on  Isaiah/*  with  introductoiy  prefaoe,  and  sketch  of 
Dr.  Alexander*s  Life. 

Introduction  to  the  "Family  Bible"  of  M^Phun,  together  with  prefaces  to  the  sereral 
books  of  the  Bible,  and  condensation  of  Commentary  of  Scott  and  Henry. 

Paper  on  "  Chrysostom's  Life  and  Times"  in  early  number  of  Kitto's  '*  Jonmal  of  Sacred 
Literature.** 

Several  articles  on  Biblical  Literature  and  allied  topics  in  first  series  of  North  BrUuk 
Be  new.  , 

Articles  in  M<Keniie*s  "  Biographical  Dietionary." 
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Dr.  Eadie  was  one  of  the  few  Scottish  diviDOs  who  were  invited  in 
1870  to  assist  in  the  work  of  Bible  Eevision  now  in  progress  at  West- 
minster,  and  he  devoted  much  time  in  his  later  years  to  the  subject.  Bj 
his  death  it  has  lost  one  of  its  most  valuable  members.  To  his  own  Church 
whose  recently  re-organized  Divinity  Hall  is  about  to  be  opened  with 
great  improvements,  and  on  an  extended  scale,  his  loss  is  irreparable. 


Aikiyow,  Siktpow  iiwif 
T^  d*cv  yuufirtf. 

0  WKLL  for  him  who  lives  at  ease 

With  garnered  gold  in  wide  domain, 

Nor  heeds  the  splashing  of  the  rain, 
The  crashing  down  of  forest  trees. 

0  well  for  him  who  ne*er  hath  known 

The  travail  of  the  hungry  years, 

A  father  grey  with  grief  and  tears, 
A  mother  weej^ing  all  alone. 

But  well  for  him  whose  feet  have  trod, 

The  weary  road  of  toil  and  strife, 

Tet  from  the  sorrows  of  his  life 
BaUds  ladders  to  be  nearer  God. 

OSCAS  F.  OT.   WlLLS-WlLDK. 

S.  M.  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Artidw  in  fint  and  last  edition  of  **  Kitto'i  Cydopsdia.** 

Anidea  in  "  Fairbaim*B  Biblical  Dictionary. " 

**  Goounentaries  on  the  Gbeek  Text  of  Bpistles  to  Bphesiana,  Goloniana,  Phillppians,  and 
Galatiana."    4  toU. 

"  Treatise  on  Hebrew  Antiqaities,  or  Illoitration  of  Scripture,"  with  nnmerona  plates  and 
eati. 

"TheBBsUahBiUe." 
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WEDDINGS    AND    WAKES. 


Thb  bards  of  Erin  have  endeavoured 
to  sing  all  the  world  into  the  belief 
that  not  onlj  is  Ireland  a  "  Land 
of  Song,**  but  that  her  daughters 
are  the  loveliest,  her  sons  the  moat 
romantic,  the  most  chivalrous 
amongst  the  children  of  men. 
With  them  life  is  one  struggle 
betwixt  love  and  dutiv.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  are  told  that — 

**  Love  is  the  soul  of  a  neat  Irishman ; 
He  loves  all  that's  lovely,  and  loves  all 
he  can ; " 

while  on  the  other  we  are  assured 
by  Moore  that  these  same  admirers 
of  the  fair  sex — 

"  Although  they  love  beauty  and  golden 

store, 
Sir  Knight,  they  love  honour  and  virtue 

more." 

The  great  Carlyle  once  said  in 
the  hearing  of  the  writer  that 
Moore  was  '*  maudlin,"  and  even 
his  greatest  admirers  must  own 
that  he  was  inclined  to  dribble  out 
a  vast  amount  of  sickly  sentimen- 
tality without  much  regard  to  the 
truth.  Any  one  who  has  lived 
amongst  the  Irish  people  will  know 
that  with  them  love  is  bv  no  means 
a  ruling  passion.  The  instances  of 
crime  committed  with  love  as  an 
incentive  are  rare.  You  never  hear 
of  Pat  stabbing  his  sweetheart  in  a 
fit  of  jealousy,  or  pommelling  his 
more  fortunate  rival  to  death,  as  is 
the  case  elsewhere.  Bare,  too,  are 
love  marriages.  In  general,  and 
more  narticularly  in  the  North  of 
Ireland)  these  matters  are  arranged 


in  a  cool,  mercenary  spirit,  which 
does  not  leave  room  for  a  shred  of 
romance.  They  are  generally  con- 
ducted by  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  contracting  parties,  in  the 
presence  of  either  the  landlord  or 
agent,  and  the  scenes  are  some- 
times in  the  highest  degree  comic. 
The  parents  haggle  over  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  without  the 
slightest  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
the  young  people,  who  are  looked 
upon  as  BO  much  live  lumber.    A 

Sig,  a  cow,  or  a  sheep  has  often 
een  the  cause  of  breaking  off  a 
match  nearly  concluded;  even  a 
goose  has  been  known  to  turn  tlie 
seale. 

Very  lately,  in  a  certain  province 
in  Ulster,  a  well-to-do  farmer  had 
for  some  time  been  dividing  his 
attentions  pretty  equally  between 
two  fair  ones— one  a  widow,  th^ 
other  the  only  daughter  of  a  rich 
pig-jobber.  The  cause  of  the  gen- 
tleman's vacillation  was  that  each 
of  the  candidates  had  the  identical 
qualification — a  cow  and  two  nigs. 
The  matter  was  at  last  decidea  by 
the  girl's  father  throwing  in  *'a 
boneen"  (young  pig)i  which  at  once 
decided  the  matter,  and  the  widow 
was  non-suited. 

A  friend  told  me  an  amusing 
anecdote  of  two  of  his  tenants  who 
were  arranging  a  marriage  between 
their  respective  children.  Both 
were  wealthy  cattle-drovers,  and 
the  matter  in  dispute  was  not 
beasts,  but  hundreds.  After  much 
haggling  over  the  terms,  the  matter 
ended  b^  the  father  of  the  young 
man  saying, — 

*'  Give  [another  hundred,  and  faix 

•a  » 
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be   my  bow)  you  may   dirty  the 
boy." 

I  add  for  the  mformation  of  those 
who  do  not  know  the  castom  of  an 
Irbh  fair,  that  when  an  animal  is 
finally  sold,  the  buyer  always  rnbe 
a  piece  of  mud  on  Us  quarters. 
This  is  called  '*  dirtying  the  baste/*^ 
hence  the  i^opaa  of  the  drover. 

The  ladies  are  not  exempt  from 
a  strong  desire  to  make  a  good 
bargain,  and  can  look  after  their 
own  interests  with  great  zcaL  An 
instance  of  this  happened  in  the 
writer's  own  family.  A  female 
aerraut,  who  had  been  a  fixture  for 
many  years,  suddenly  annoiuiced 
her  approaching  marriage. 

She  was  elderly  and  yery  plain, 
bat  was  known  to  have  laid  by  a 
good  bit  of  money.  Consequently 
it  was  supposed  that  the  heaus 
yeiue  de  sa  cassette  had  attracted  the 
tiuitor ;  but  she  was  strenuous  in 
declaring  that  his  means  were  to 
the  full  as  good  as  her  own.  The 
wedding  was  giyen  at  her  master'^s 
house,  and  on  the  day  appointed 
the  bridegroom  and  his  friends 
arrived  ;  every  one  was  ready  to 
start  for  church,  when  suddenly  a 
hitch  occurred.  The  bride  laid 
down  her  marriage  portion  on  the 
kitchen  table,  and  called  on  her 
futnre  husband  to  produce  his* 
It  was  not  forthcoming,  and,  on 
this,  Biddy  stoutly  refused  to  fulfil 
her  engagement.  No  entreaties 
would  induce  her  to  move  one  step 
till  she  saw  the  money  down ;  pro- 
mises wouldn't  do,  ocular  demon- 
stration she  would  have.  The 
mortification  of  the  farmer  was  so 
great  that  every  one  joined  in  try- 
ing to  mollify  the  indignant  ^fu^(9. 
^o  other  answer  could  be  got  from 
her  but,  *'  Ah,  good  sir ;  Bhure,  he 
hasn't  the  property." 

It  was  all  in  vain ;  the  discom- 
fited swain  had  to  return  uumated  ; 
and  the  obdurate  Biddy  died  in 
single  blessedness. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however, 


to  suppose  that  these  marriages, 
which  ape  closely  the  manage  de 
eontenancsf  of  our  French  neigh- 
bours, are  unhappy  unions  ;  far 
from  it.  Although  "  Pat "  is  not 
particular  in  the  matter  of  looks  or 
age,  and  will  pass  over  a  pretty 

S*rl  i»  the  heyday  oif  her  good 
oka  to  take  "an  old  piece"  as 
they  phrase  it,  with  a  comfortable 
bit  or  land  for  the  potatoes ;  still, 
once  he  is  tied  up  to  the  matri- 
monial rack,  he  makes  the  best  of 
husbands,  no  wandering  from  his 
allegiance.  As  a  general  rule,  '*  the 
wife  "  reigns  supreme  in  an  Irish 
cabin ;  even  when  the  "  drop  "  is  in, 
he  seldom,  if  ever,  beats  ner,  and 
cheerfully  surrenders  into  her  keep- 
ing every  farthing  of  his  earnings. 

In  a  rather  retired  part  of  the  south 
of  Ireland,  near  the  once. famous 
"Skibereen,"  a  curious  and  not 
uninteresting  custom  prevails  called 
"-Shrafting."  It  takes  its  name 
from  Shrove,  otherwise  Shraft, 
Tuesday,  on  which  day  a  reeular 
matrimonial  *'  Tattersall "  is  held, 
where  all  the  '^likely  boys"  and 
'*  girls  ^  in  the  parish  are  on  view, 
and  all  the  ^*  matches  "  in  the  vear 
are  made.  For  days  before  there 
is  quite  a  stir  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  a  twitter  runs  through  the 
entire  female  population.  There  is  a 
universal  stitching  and  buying  of 
ribbons.  Every  girl  you  meet  on 
the  road  holds  out  her  hand  for  a 
'*  sixpence,"  and  you  can't  speak  to 
a  domestic  servant  without  her 
hanging  out  signals  of  distress ; 
indeed,  there  is  this  otjectionable 
side  to  the  proceeding  that  it  dis- 
organises one's  establishment,  for 
just  as  you  have  caught  and  trained 
a  neat-handed  PhyUis  for  yourself, 
she  is  sure  to  be  pounced  on  and 
carried  off  by  some  of  the  coast- 
guards, who  always  attend  the 
shrafting  from  the  fishing  village 
near  at  band. 

'*The  shrafting"  is  in   itself  a 
pretty  sight,  ana  would  furnish  a 
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subject  for  the  pencil  of  any  wan* 
dering  artist,  if  such  came  that 
waj.  The  row  of  girls  stand  on 
the  village  green  under  the  spread- 
ing branches  of  a  fine  old  .copper 
beech  tree.  There  is  every  expres- 
sion on  their  faces — anxiety,  curio- 
sity, timidity,  dull  stupidity, 
sharp,  shrewish  interest,  and  here 
and  there  you  come  on  such  a 
pretty  country  beauty,  with  that 
indescribable  half-arch,  half-shy  look 
in  the  eyes  which  Maclise  has 
caught  in  perfection. 

At  a  little  distance  are  clustered 
a  lot  of  shame-faced  looking  men — 
**  the  boys,"  as  they  are  called — all 
in  their  Sunday  suits,  and  evidently 
ill  at  ease,  eyeing  with  some  distrust 
the  superior  aplomb  of  the  coast- 
guard, who  are,  like  the  redcoats, 
favourites  amongst  the  ladies ;  but 
that  in  reality  matters  little,  as  the 
real  conduct  of  the  affair  is  in  the 
hands  of  "  the  powers  that  be," 
the  fathers  and  mothers,  who  haggle 
and  quarrel  over  their  respective 
children,  sometimes  breaking  up  the 
negotiation  abruptly,  and  carrying 
off  either  son  or  daughter,  as  the 
case  may  be,  as  they  would  an 
unsaleable  beast  from  a  fair.  Of 
course  little  bits  of  romance  crop 
up  here  as  elsewhere  —  cases  of 
money  verswt  love,  and  young  hearts 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  just  as 
they  are  in  a  Belgravian  drawing- 
room. 

One  advantage  in  this  mode  of 
arranging  marriages  is  that  no  time 
is  allowed  to  timorous  lovers  for 
repenting  of  their  rashness.  Exe- 
cution follows  promptly  upon  sen- 
tence, otherwise  agreement  between 
the  parties,  and  delays  are  con- 
sidered dangerous,  as  the  six  weeks 
of  Lent  are  at  hand,  during  which 
a. fast  is  imposed  upon  matrimony  as 
upon  other  good  things. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion,  after 
a  shrafting,  meeting  a  disconsolate 
fair  one  on  the  roads,  sobbing  as  if 
h^r  heart  would  break.     She  brp- 


pened  to  be  on  ordinary  occasions 
a  particularly  bright-eyed  specimen 
of  Irish  beauty,  so  the  change  was 
the  more  remarkable.  I  couldn't 
pass  her  by  in  her  sorrow,  and 
accordingly  aceosted  her  witk, — 

"  Why,  Peggy,  what's  the  matter? 
Is  it  possible  that  the  boys  have 
passed  you  over  ?  Never  mind, 
oetter  luck  next  time." 

"  Och,  shure  thin,  your  honour, 
it's  not  that  at  alL  Shure  I  have 
me  boy  i^  settled.  It's  Micky 
Byrne,  your  honour,  as  likely  a  boy 
as  ye  iver  set  eyes  on.  Ochl  oool" 
and  the  sobs  burst  out  with  renewed 
vigour. 

"Then  what's  wrong,  Peggy?" 
I  asked,  sympathizingly. 

*•  Ah,  thin  shure,  neither  of  us 
have  the  half-crown  to  give  his 
rivirence,  and  we  can't  be  married 
tiH  after  the  harvest,  «nd,  ochl 
what  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

I  know  it  was  in  the  highest 
degree  reprehensible  on  my  part, 
but  I  could  not  keep  my  fingers 
from  my  pocket,  and  Peggy  went 
away  happy.  Curiously  enough,  I 
have  never  repented  of  my  outrage 
on  political  economy.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mick  Byrne  are  a  very  thriving 
couple,  and  Mrs.  Byrne  never 
omits  her  annual  offering  to  the 
State. 

In  many  parts  of  Ireland  most  of 
the  matches  were  made,  and  still 
are,  at  wakes.  This  unnatural 
mixing  of  the  living  and  the  dead  is 
to  us  very  revolting,  but  in  a  late 
article  in  Macmillan's  Magazine  the 
writer  has  made  a  great  effort 
to  defend  the  practice.  He  says  it 
is  a  common  plan  to  **  vary  the 
periodical  wail  by  a  little  mirth, 
jollity,  and  courting,"  and  that 
nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  to 
brand  the  Irish  nation  with  want 
of  feeling  for  doing  what  is  only  in 
accordance  with  the  natural  law  of 
human  nature,  which  rejects  a  con- 
tinuance of  sorrow.  In  a  state  of 
greater  simplicity  and  absence  of 
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conventional  usage,  Mr.  Mahaffy 
contends  we  would  all  act  alike ; 
and  in  proof  of  this  he  draws  an 
analogy  between  the  lower  order 
of  ancient  Greeks,  who  had  much 
the  same  customs  in  regard  to  their 
dead  as  the  Irish.  He  acknow- 
ledges, however,  that  be  cannot 
excuse  *'  the  extreme  case  of  a  man 
(whom  he  knows  personally)  who 
proposed  for  his  second  wife  at  the 
wake  of  his  first." 

There  are  other  things  besides 
this  extreme  case  which  grow  out 
of  the  custom,  i.e,j  the  excess  of 
drink  and  the  amount  of  supersti- 
tion, which  in  some  parts  are  equal 
to  Pagan  rites — such  as  putting 
money  into  the  hand  of  the  corpse, 
and  a  lighted  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
making  him  walk  about,  &c.  The 
application  of  the  dead  man's  hand 
to  a  sore  or  wound  is  considered 
efficacious  ;  and,  singularly  enough, 
there  are  instances  of  cures  being 
effected  in  this  manner,  owing  to 
the  force  of  imagination. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
custom  of  waking  or  watching 
originated  with  the  Irish  in  an 
affectionate  feeling  towards  their 
dead  relatives,  whom  their  natural 
kindness  prompted  them  not  to 
desert,  as  it  were,  nor  to  leave 
to  the  attacks  of  evil  spirits  who 
hover  in  their  fancy  round  the  body 
to  do  it  an  injury.  Hence  the  lights 
and  holy  water. 

This  same  idea,  in  almost  the 
identical  form,  prevailed  in  Cleve- 
land, in  Yorkshire,  where,  indeed, 
it  is  only  just  extinct.  '*  The  Lyke 
Wake,"  or  "Late  Wake,"  was 
maintained  sometimes  for  a  few 
days  after  the  body  was  laid  in  the 
grave,  and  there  were  more  super- 
Btitious  practices  than  in  Ireland. 

In  addition  to  the  lights  and  the 
holy  water  a  plate  of  salt  was  put 
on  the  breast ;  these  were  held  to 
be  efficacious  for  the  watcher  as 
well  as  the  dead.  Above  all,  the 
door  was  always  either  wide  open  or 


carefully  closed,  lest  some  fearful 
apparition  should  enter.  The  reader 
of  "  Guy  Mannering"  will  remember 
Meg  Merrilies  opening  the  door 
wide  when  she  was  busy  in  her 
ghastly  ministrations  about  the 
smuggler's  corpse.  She  also 
chanted  some  dismal  verse,  some- 
thing similar  to  the  "  Lyke  Wake  *• 
dirge  which  is  sung  in  Yorkshire, 
but  properly  belongs  to  Cleve- 
land : — 

*<  This  ae  niffht,  this  ae  night, 

Every  nignt  and  alle. 
Tire  and  fleet,  and  candlelight, 

And  Christe  receive  thy  saale.'* 

In  parts  of  the  north  of  Ireland 
there  was  at  one  time,  some  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  a  rather  romantic 
custom,  that  when  a  very  young  un- 
married woman  died  her  coffin  should 
be  carried  by  young  girls  only  to  the 
graveyard.     As  this    was   situated 
perhaps    fifteen    or    twenty  miles 
from  where  she  liyed,  it  tollowed 
that  the  bearers  should  be  changed 
every  second  mile,  and  on  these 
occasions  there  was  generally  an 
escort  of  running  volunteers,  who 
in  this  way  often  did  their  thirty 
miles  in  the  day.     This  custom  was 
called  "  shifting  the  coffin,"  and  a 
good    many    marriages    were    the 
result  of  these  excursions  ;  but  the 
idea  was  nevertheless  pretty  and 
pastoral.    The  Irish  peasantry  have 
an  inborn  taste  for  funerals,  and  in 
the  amount  of  honour  done  to  the 
departed  they  lose  sight  of  the  actual 
loss  they  have  suffered. 

"  Och,  shure,  thin,  it  was  a  fine 
berryin';  there  was  a  sight  of  people 
and  a  power  of  cars,"  is  as  great  a 
eulogium  as  can  be  accorded  any 
man,  and  will  quite  console  the 
survivors.  And  the  reverse,  "  Och, 
thin,  he  didn't  lave  enough  as  would 
berry  him  dacent;"  in  fact,  they 
think  far  more  of  how  they  are  to 
be  buried  than  of  keeping  life 
itself.  The  poorest  and  the  most 
improvident  lays  by  something  for 
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hi9  or  her  own  wake,  and  I  hare 
myaelf  known  eaaea  of  panpera  in 
t)ie  hospital  wards  who  were  accu- 
mnlating  under  their  pillows  a  little 
store  to  save  the  aisgrace  of  a 
parish  coffin,  that  being  the  great- 
est and  last  misfortune  that  oould 
befall  them.  Douglas  Jerrold  was 
much  struck  by  this  phase  of  the 
Irish  character,  and  it  is  he,  I 
think,  who  tells  an  affecting  storj 
of  a  young  girl  whom  he  fouud  in 
a  cabin  busy  at  her  needle.  '*  I 
see  yoi^  take  in  plain  sewing ;  this 
is  some  bridal  grandeur,"  he  said> 
taking  up  what  looked  an  elaborate 
nightdress* 
"  "Tis  no  wedding  grandeur/'  re- 


plied the  girl  proudlr.  ''Shure 
tis  my  own  shroud ;  let  life  bring 
what  it  may,  plaie  Ood  I'll  have  a 
daoent  wake.'* 

Mr.  Disraeli  said  once,  that  the 
vast  ocean  which  surrounds  Ireland 
makes  the  Irish  ''a  melancholy 
people*"  Perhaps  it  may  in  some 
measure  account  for  this  morbid 
tendency,  which  is  a  national  charac- 
teristic ;  hut  I  would  rather  think 
that  with  them,  as  in  all  artistic 
natures,  tragedy  and  comedy  touch 
very  closely,  and  that  quick  sym- 
pathy in  either  joy  or  sorrow  cornea 
readily  to  them.  However,  as  re* 
gards  wakes,  they  are,  owing  to 
various  causes^  fast  dying  out. 
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MICHAEL   BRUCE,   ROBERT    NICOLL,   DAVID   GRAY. 
"  Nodiing  BO  sweet  aa  memory  of  pam." — Sophode$. 


HioiD  Fresbjterianism  has  done 
more  for  the  literature  of  Scotland 
than  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  admit. 
So  long  has  it  been  asserted  that 
all  genuine  lore  of  lellee  lettres 
and  of  scholarship  is  smothered  and 
extinguished  under  her  strict  dis- 
cipline, popular  goyemment,  and 
actiye  duties,  that  it  has  nearly 
become  axiomatic  to  regard  her 
ministers  as  being  merely  preachers 
and  not  scholars.  Alongside  these 
assertions  we  find  a  remarkable 
commentary  in  the  fact  that  many 
of  Scotland's  distioguished  men 
were  educated  for  the  ministry.  It 
is  within  the  mark  to  say  that  the 
better  part  of  the  literature  of  the 
country  has  been  the  produce  of 
those  whom  her  people  lore  to 
style  ^  stickit "  ministers.  A  num- 
ber of  her  best  men  have  been 
divinity  students.  Thomas  Carlyle 
was  seduced  from  the  clerical  school 
by  the  wider  field  of  literature. 
Hobert  Fergusson  gave  the  pro- 
fession the  slip  early  in  his  career. 
James  Thomson  preferred  the  com- 

Gnionship  of  the  Muse  and  struck 
Idly  out  for  London.  David 
^ray  betook  himself  to  writing 
verses  in  place  of  studying  theology. 
Aird  left  the  sacred  office  for  that 
of  a  local  editorship  and  the  un- 
trammelled existence  of  literary 
work.  Sir  David  Brewster  pre- 
ferred the  pursuit  of  science. 
Levden  soon  deserted  the  Church 
in  his  love  for  languages  and  travels. 
I'or  each  and  all,  the  pastoral  life  of 


a  parish  priest  had  but  little  in- 
ducement. And  in  our  own  days 
we  could  easily  mention  not  a  few 
well-known  authors  who  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  being  licensed 
for  the  Scottish  Church,  but  who 
now  dcTote  themselyes  to  literature; 
a  long  list  could  be  given  of  those 
who,  early  in  their  careers,  left  the 
path  on  which  their  parents  had 
placed  them.  The  Church  may  have 
sufTered,  but  literature  has  un- 
doubtedly gained  by  these  changes 
of  position.  A  man  does  more 
good  to  himself  and  his  fellow  men 
by  excelling  in  literature  than  in 
being  an  indifferent  pastor.  Many 
ministers  have  become  Utterateursy 
but  few  littSrateurs  have  become 
ministers.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
over-estimate  the  influence  of  Uni- 
versity education  on  the  genius  of 
these  men,  education  which  would 
not  have  been  obtained  in  most  of 
the  cases  had  they  not  been  destined 
for  the  Church.  University  learn- 
ing is,  in  Scotland,  in  very  few 
instances  obtained  for  its  own  worth, 
but  rather  as  a  qualification  for 
entrance  to  the  several  professions. 
And  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if 
the  parents  of  any  of  these  youths, 
so  destined  for  the  pulpit,  would 
haye  sent  them  to  college  had  they 
known  that  their  sons  would  not 
have  followed  the  line  of  life 
sketched  out  for  them. 

The  passion  to  see  a  son  occupy- 
ing a  pulpit  and  exercising  a  tre- 
mendous sway  in  the  afiaurs  of  a 
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rural  parish  is  one  not  easily 
understood  by  a  stranger,  but  to  a 
native  it  is  quite  familiar.  Often- 
times we  do  not  know  which  to 
admire  the  most,  whether,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  long  self-denials  of  a 
toiling  father  that  his  son  may  be 
equipped  with  all  the  learning  and 
culture  necessary  for  the  Church — 
brothers  lending  their  mites  most 
willingly  to  support  their  talented 
brother  at  college,  and  comely 
sisters  in  service  contributing  their 
quota  out  of  their  small  wages  for 
that  much  desired  end — or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  conscientious  scruples 
and  misgivings  of  the  student,  heart- 
stricken  with  all  the  too-generous 
treatment  he  has  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  his  parents,  brothers,  and 
sisters,  but  who  feels  himself  in 
honesty  called  upon  to  upset  their 
desires,  to  forego  the  honours  and 
ease  and  comforts  of  a  pastoral 
charge,  and  boldly  to  throw  in  his 
lot  in  the  capricious  lap  of  literature. 
Such  men  must  necessarilf  be  of  no 
ordinary  calibre,  possessed  of  strong 
character  and  convictions  well 
thought  out.  Their  writings  cannot 
but  have  weight  and  express  the 
ideas  of  men  of  undoubted  intellect. 
Scottish  literature  is  permeated  with 
their  manly  characteristics.  Their 
writings  are,  as  their  lives,  charged 
with  great  personality.  Their  works 
become  new,  distinct  eras  in  lite- 
rature, as  their  lives  were  fresh 
commentaries  on  existence.  To 
particularize  the  individualities  of 
their  lives  and  works  brings  into 
play  the  critic's  skill.  What  then 
are  the  results  ?  What  follows 
will  best  explain ;  but  some  of  their 
careers  teach  us,  if  we  require  to  be 
taught  what  must  be  plainly  evi- 
dent, that  such  earnest  convictions 
as  regulated  them  could  not  fail  to 
play  sad  havoc  with  the  finely 
strung  tension  of  life,  and  that  in 
the  strong  passionate  uurest  and 
the  quick  workings  of  genius  on  a 
sensitive,   youthfully  eager  brain, 


there  eonld  hardly  &il  to  be  brought 
about  a  speedy  and  premature  disso- 
lution.  Their  lives  were  terrible 
gropings  in  the  dark,  racked  in 
trying  to  lift  herculean  weights ; 
they  were  swimmers  who  had  sadly 
miscalculated  their  strength  in  the 
open  sea  against  the  strong  flow  of 
the  tides.  To  their  graves  they 
carried  many  hopes  beyond  fulfil- 
ment, many  desires  unaccomplished 
and  unexpressed,  and  so  they  go  to 
swell  the  number  of  the  Scottish 
infanti  perdutu  And  perhaps  no 
other  literature  has  so  many  infanti 
perduii  as  that  of  the  small  country 
of  North  Britain. 

Around  their  poems  cluster 
delicate  images,  as  blossoms  on  a 
tree,  and  sad  thoughts  set  to  pen- 
sive strains  of  music.  Clear  to  any 
reader,  there  rise  on  the  rushing 
waves  of  their  thoughts,  ever  upper- 
most, ever  striking,  the  consciouti- 
ness  that  in  a  short  time  they 
would  sink  beneath  the  stream  of 
life  full  of  divine  thoughts  uii- 
uttered.  Their  lamentations  are  to 
be  found  in  their  own  poems ;  and 
their  best  poems  are  their  own  lives. 
Contemplating  their  lives,  we  begin 
to  realize  with  growing  feelings  of 
wonder  how  our  sweetest  songs  are 
bom  of  sorrow.  No  brother,  even 
although  governed  by  the  strictest 
opinions  or  religious  beliefs,  but 
must  pause  in  reverence  and  sym- 
pathy at  the  mysterious  arrange- 
ment of  this  universe  which  breaks 
asunder  in  the  full  bloom  an  aus- 
picious life,  which  gathers  to  his 
fathers  the  tender  rosy  years  of  a 
youthhood  of  genius,  unfashioned  by 
manhood  and  untarnished  by  age. 
To  die  young  is  not  an  unmixed 
evil ;  even  the  most  hopeful  of  us 
often  feel  that  the  accomplishments 
and  ends  of  a  well-spent  busy  life 
are  but  in  small  proportion  to  the 
countless  anxieties,  aays  of  trouble 
devoid  of  ease,  and  the  full  years 
of  laborious  toil.  Although  the 
Greeks  tell  us  that  Pleasure  robs 
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one  of  his  manhood,  Povertj  steals 
the  life  from  maoj. 

A  very  beautiful  life  Michael 
Bruce,  the  Kinnesswood  poet, 
paflsed.  It  was  resolute  but  toned 
with  high  thoughts.  His  father, 
"  Saaodera,"  was  a  weaver,  and  very 
religions  after  the  -  manner  of  the 
Seoeders ;  ftnd  pa*bapB,affeer  all,  there 
is  more  in  the  weaver's  pitalm- 
singiDg  than  the  humorous  old  Fal- 
staff  intended  in  bis  sly  words. 
His  youth  hood  passed  like  a  glorious 
summer  day.  Among  the  Lomond 
Hills,  in  summer,  for  six  years  he 
had  to  act  as  herd,  and  as  he 
wandered  down  the  braes,  following 
sheep  in  their  devious  way,  over 
straths,  near  by  the  trickling  moun- 
tain rills,  and  in  the  solitude  of 
jouth  among  the  eternal  hills,  there 
came  upon  him,  as  there, fell  upon 
the  shepherd  lad  David,  the  Psalm- 
ist, a  shadow  of  deep  reverence  and 
a  brooding  of  the  spirit  over  things 
manifold.  They,  were  the  happiest 
days  of  bis  life.  Dreaming  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  in  the  full  vigour  of 
jouth,  with  his  old  home  within 
Mght  and  high  hopes  animating  bis 
breast,  the  ineti'nble  light  which 
then  shone  on  the  hills  always 
lingered  in  his  remembrance,  and 
sveet  poesy  was  nursed  in  divine 
contemplation,  love  of  beauty,  and 
the  widening,  wondering  thirst  for 
knowledge.  The  deeper  his  know- 
ledge became,  his  love  increased  for 
hid  parents,  and  he  became  a  greater 
friend  to  his  uncultured  acquaint- 
ances. The  invigorating,  healthy 
breexe  which  played  around  his 
jouthhood  in  the  hills  gave  a  tone 
and  firmness  to  his  intellectual  life 
and  thought  which  clung  to  him 
during  his  short  existence.  In  that 
pure  ether  he  caught  a  sacred  in- 
spiration, and  loved  to  paraphrase 
portions  of  the  Scriptures. 

His  career  at  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versity preparatory  to  entering  the 
Divinity  S(^hool  of  the  Dissenters, 
to  which  he  inclined,  is  one  common 


in  that  land.  It  is  a  familiar  story » 
how  the  opportune  legacy  to  his 
father  of  the  sum  of  eleven  pounds 
enabled  Michael  to  become  a  stu- 
dent, how  friends  assisted,  and  a 
chest  full  of  new-laid  eggs,  "  honey 
and  butter  and  cheese  of  kine" 
eyerj  month  passed  from  Kinness- 
wood to  the  University  city.  Every 
spring,  at  tbe  close  of  the  session, 
he  had  to  teach,  that  he  might 
during  the  summer  prepare  for  the 
demands  of  the  winter's  college  fees. 
The  young  teacher  was  boarded 
alternately  with  the  more  comfort- 
able parents  of  the  children  he 
taught. 

At  one  place,  Ghiirney  Bridge,  he 
boarded  longer  than  was  usual. 
This  was  a  pretty  spot,  with  many 
roads,  and  hedges  and  plantations, 
kind  farmers  and  hospitable,  cheery 
ingles.  The  air  wafted  the  fragrance 
of  the  hedge-rows,  the  lanes  were 
decked  with  wild  flowers,  the  burn 
glistened  through  fields,  and  the 
trees  made  many  sylvan  retreats. 
The  old  and  ever  new  romance 
of  love  was  here  enacted  for  a 
season  by  the  pensive  student.  It 
is  a  picture  which,  although  often 
painted,  never  loses  novelty.  Mi- 
chael was  no  headstrong,  passionate 
lover ;  his  nature  was  Hot  that' 
for  which  love  was  as  necessary  as 
its  own  existence,  which  besieged 
other  hearts  with  such  passionate 
force  that  no  timid  heart,  no  deep 
loving  eyes  could  resist.  With  un- 
spoken, devotional  admiration  he 
loved  his  "  Emmelia.  **  Strong 
picture  of  love  and  reverence  in 
that;  the  maiden  was  wont  to 
declare  that  he  had  never  "  asked  '* 
her.  lu  his  county  this  dainty 
love-story  has  been  immortalized  in 
rustic  stanzas,  which  still  float  iu 
circulation  :— 

"  In  Gleish  Kirk -yard  lies  Magdaleuo 

Grieve, 
A  lass  o'  Bruce  the  Poet ; 
And  Tammie  Walker  made  this  verse. 
To  let  the  world  kuow  it." 
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The  remaining  few  years  of  his  life 
were  not  cfaaraoterized  by  anything 
except  being  tnie  to  his  own  man- 
hood, working  steadfastly.  A  pen- 
sive  sadness  of  thought  crept  over 
him — a  feeling  that  his  years  would 
be  prematurely  ended,  or,  as  he 
says, — 

"  Oftmoming-dreams  presage  approach- 
ing fate : 

And  moming  dreams,  as  poets  tell,  are 
true." 

We  need  not  linger  over  the  slow 
mortal  disease,  and  the  death,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  of  one  of 
Scotland's  softest  singers.  His 
own  Church  has  jealously  guarded 
his  reputation,  which  two  of  her 
ministers  have  done  their  utmost  to 
increase  by  attempting  to  build  it 
on  the  wreck  of  another's.  In  a 
very  strong,  determined  manner, 
they  have  raised  for  long  a  terrible 
hue  and  cry  about  the  authorship  of 
Logan's  "Ode  to  the  Cuckoo," 
which  they  claimed  as  Bruce's 
many  long  years  after  Logan's  death. 
The  intentions  with  which  they 
sought  to  overthrow  established 
authorship  for  half  a  century,  and 
the  evidence  which  they  adduced, 
were  both  in  equally  bad  taste,  and 
unsatisfactoiy  in  proof.  'Tis  in- 
deed a  pity  that  they  should  have 
been  so  ill  advised  as  to  excite  such 
an  uncalled-for  controversy  over  the 
grave  of  the  meek  Bruce. 

A  poet  at  twenty-one  cannot  but 
to  a  great  extent  be  an  imitator. 
Fresh  from  his  favourite  authors, 
his  muse  is  laden  with  their  thoughts 
and  beautified  with  their  similes.  It 
is  no  discredit,  then,  to  Bruce,  that 
his  poems  are  echoes  of  Gray  and 
Thomson,  Milton  and  Young,  and 
that  his  own  thoughts  are  immature. 
It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to 
write  a  genuinely  original  poem  in 
his  twenty-first  year,except  it  be  are^ 
cord  of  some  longpen  t  up  experience. 
The  last  eight  verses  of  his  Elegy, 


eomprising  the  third  of  the  poem, 
are  alone  excellent;  the  previous 
verses  are  marred  by  immaturities 
or  lengthened  to  weariness.  Thus 
how  veiy  weak  are  these  lines,— 

'*The  birds   on   ground,   or  on  the 

branches  green. 
Hop  to  and  fro,  and  glitter  in  the  son." 

It  is  only  when  be  records  his  own 
immediate  personal  feelings  that  he 
becomes  interesting,  and  the  hap- 
piest line  is  that  expressive  of  the 
working  man's  sleep,—- 


<« 


When  sleep  sits  dewy  on  the  labourer's 
eyes 


— a  line  writ  by  a  pen  dipt  in  trath 
poetic.  The  poem  has  an  interest 
attached  to  h  that  lends  it  charm— 
the  last  song  of  a  young  poet;  and 
one  can  observe  tiiat  into  the  last 
verses  he  poured  the  latent  rush  of 
song  of  his  being ;  it  was  his  dying 
song  in  undying  strains. 

In  '*Lochleven  "  he  has  written  a 
beautiful  pastoral,  where  reality  is 
enriched  by  delicate  touches  of  de- 
scription. The  sights  and  sounds 
of  rural  life  are  there  pourtrayed 
with  wonderful  skill.  Its  tone  is 
that  of  a  true  pastoral,  rich,  and 
soft,  and  reflective.  No  fitful,  or 
tortuous  lines,  no  spasmodic  sen- 
tences, nor  feverish  thoughts, 
disturb  the  calm  beauty  of  his 
pastoral  muse.  Some  exquisitely 
clear  sketches  give  warmth 
to  many  of  his  descriptions, 
and  observation's  cunning  catches 
many  pictures  of  true  rural  life. 
The  youth  who  wrote  these  lines 
had  undoubted  Wordsworthian 
genius^— 

<*  The  twihght  trembles  o'er  the  misty 

hUlB, 
Tiinkling  with  dews." 

— and  how  clearly  drawn  is  this 
picture: — 
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"  On  tbeir  boQghB 
The  nested  aongsten  twitter  o*er  their 

young. 
And  the  hoarse  low  of  folded  oattle 

breakB 
The  aOenoe,  wafted  o*er  the  sleeping 

Iftke, 
Wkoae  waters  glow  beneath  the  pnrple 

tinge 
Of  weetem  cloud ;  while  converse  sweet 

deceiTes 
The  stealing  foot  of  time." 

Lighter,  defter  touches  he  could  do 
equally  well:  there  is  great  poetic 
beauty  in  these  words,— 

"  She  redden'd  like  the  morning,  under 

▼dil 
Of  her  own  golden  hair." 

Very  expressive,  too,  does  he  make 
a  single  word  by  adroit  manipula- 
tion ;  for  instance, — 

**  She'd  often  wander  in  the  wood  .  .  » 

till  eve  approach'd 
And  hanm*d  her  in  the  shade*" 

Bobert  NicoU  was  a  man  which 
no  countzy  but  Scotland  could  have 
produced.  He  was  a  noble  example 
of  the  spirit  of  perseverance  and 
self-help  which  characterise  the 
talented  youths  of  that  country. 
Not  to  any  system  of  patronage,  not 
to  any  fellowship  of  a  college,  not 
to  the  bequests  of  any  society  did 
he  owe  the  position  he  occupied  or 
the  success  he  attained,  but  en^ 
tirely  he  trusted  to  his  own  exer- 
tions— ^his  own  indomitable  energy. 
For  some  time  he  has  been  a 
model  which  many  young  men  have 
copied,  and  it  would  be  difiBcult  to 
find  one  as  blameless,  as  vigorous, 
and  as  healthy.  The  stride  from 
the  position  of  a  hard-working  son 
of  a  Scottish  farm-servant  to  that 
of  an  editor  of  a  Leeds  daily  news- 
paper, at  the  early  age  of  twenty, 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  but  even 
more  so  when  it  was  acquired  by 
his  own  sheer  power,  and  retained 
by  downright  ability.    His  career 


is  one  of  many  which  are  of  common 
occurrence  in  Scotland,  in  which 
country  more,  perhaps,  than  in  any 
other,  a  lad  of  poor  parents  can  by 
his  own  energies  rise  to  positions 
of  power. 

Nicoll  s  life  was  singularly  active 
and  healthy.  His  success  is  the 
greater  because  he  bad  not  the  be- 
nefit of  a  superior  education.  His 
character  was  strengthened  and  his 
manhood  rounded  into  self-reliance 
by  his  selfeducaUon.  A  life  of  a 
hardy  mind,  a  determined,  plod- 
ding application,  strained  after  a 
high  purpose,  could  not  but  give  the 
strongest  of  us  new  glimpses  into 
man.  **  Time  has  made  my  heart 
firmer,  adversity  has  knit  me  to  en- 
durance, and  prepared  me  to  meet 
all  fortunes,  if  not  smilingly,  at 
least  ci^elessly.**  These  are  strange 
words  for  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
one  to  write — ^words  more  like  one 
who  is  finishing  life  than  one  who 
is  just  beginning  it.  They  are  to 
be  explained  by  his  own  sentences 
— "  From  seven  years  of  age  to  this 
hour,  I  have  been  dependent  only 
on  my  own  head  and  hands  for 
everything — for  very  bread.  Long 
years  ago— ay,  even  in  childhood — 
adversity  made  me  think,  and  feel, 
and  suffer,  and,  would  pride  allow 
me,  I  could  tell  the  world  many  a 
deep,  deep  tragedy  enacted  in  the 
heart  of  a  poor,  forgotten,  uncared- 
for  boy." 

A  slight  knowledge  of  his  life  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  his  inherent 
fine  feelings  and  perceptions  were 
not  withered  or  blighted  by  the 
severe  struggles  of  youth.  A  true 
vein  of  fine  feeling  kept  him  from 
becoming  selfish,  which  self-made 
nien  are  apt  to  degenerate  into. 
One  of  his  beliefs  was,  **  if  the  man 
be  ready,  he  takes  his  place  where 
he  ought,'*  and  he  was  too  sensible 
to  think  that  the  position  could  be 
reached  without  long  and  diligent 
labour.  From  the  age  of  seven  to 
twelve  he  herded  in  the  summer, 
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which  enabled  him  to  attend  the 
school  in  the  winter ;  and  generally 
he  had  a  book  beneath  his  plaid  as 
he  went  to  the  herding,  and  read 
both  to  and  from  the  school.  His 
amiability,  shrewdness,  and  know* 
ledge  procured  for  him  the  appella- 
tion of  The  Minister.  As  early  as 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  began  to 
commit  his  thoughts  to  paper ; 
with  his  own  savings  he  bound  him- 
self an  apprentice  to  a  grocer  in 
Perth;  and  his  reading  had  to  be 
done  when  others  were  asleep,  as  he 
was  employed  at  his  work  from 
seven  in  the  morning  till  nine  in 
the  evening.  ''Here  I  am,  then, 
at  twenty-one,  drunk  with  the 
poetry  of  life — though  my  own 
lot  has  been  something  of  the 
hardest.'* 

He    became  a  Radical    of    the 
wildest  order,  but  his  robust  intel- 
lect continually  asserted  its  inde- 
pendence. A  child  of  the  people  he 
believed   in   them  alone ;    against 
those  of  rank  he  continually  hurled 
shafts  from  his  honest  indignation. 
Bis  tentatives,   though  untenable, 
were  the  true  dies  of  the  thoughts 
of  a  poor  lad  in    love   with  his 
country  and  his  poor  relatives  and 
friends ;  there  was  no  gall  in  them, 
the  spirit  of  youthful  fervour  gave 
them    a    delightful    tinge.     It    is 
somewhat  strange  to  find  that  he 
said    Coleridge    '*  was  ruined,    as 
thousands  have   been,  by  the  ac- 
cursed aristocracy ;  "    an  assertion 
utterly  untrue.     How  strongly  he 
believed  in  the  people  is  shown  by 
these  two  sentences— "From  among 
the  people  the  greatest  men  of  every 
age  have  arisen:*'  "Is  the  influence 
of  all  the  kings  that  ever  reigned  to 
be  for  a  moment  compared  with  the 
silent  mental  power  possessed  by 
Franklin?'*      Below  the  froth  we 
£nd  in  him  the  milk  of   human 
kindness  itself,  and  it   is  not  his 
strong  prejudices  that  makes  the 
man  fit  closely  in  on  us,  but  his 
healthy,    broad  warm-heartedness, 


when  he  said,   **  An  entire  love  of 
humanity  is  my  religion." 

A  most  formidable  objection  was 
urged  by  two  of  his  aunts  against 
his  becoming  an  author, — **DinnB 
be  an  author ;  they  are  aye  puir ! " 
The  objection  brings  to  light  the 
very  sensible  view  that  Scotch  peo- 
ple take  of  a  literary  career.    Nicoll 
met  this   pungent  argument  well ; 
his  was  the  reply  of  a  stout-hearted 
vouth    bent  on  doing    something 
lasting  in  life  and  literature. — "  In 
this  world*s  goods  they  may  be,  but 
they  have  better  riches  than  these. 
At  least  my  works  will  not  hinder 
my  riches ;  for  I  sit  down  to  write 
when  others    go   to   sleep,  or  to 
amuse  themselves  ;  and  I  find  my- 
self fitter  to  do  my  work  after  half 
a  night's  writing  than  others  after 
half  a  night's  idiotical  amusement, 
or  worse  debauchery."     Excessive 
.toil  as  well  as  debauchery  has  severe 
penalties  to  pay,  which  ambitious 
youths  never  dream  of.     His  latter 
years  form  a  sad  tale,  how  his  sys- 
tem got  strained  with  the  editorial 
duties,    greatly    increased  by  the 
tumult  and  excitement  of  a  tre- 
mendous   political    contest ;    how 
work,  which  had  been  of  all  things 
most  pleasant,  became  most  irk- 
some; how  he  wrote  his  last  leading 
articles  in   bed  propped    up  vith 
pillows,  his  frame   quivering  and 
perspiring  with  disease  ;   how  be 
longed  for  a  breath  of  Scotch  air 
and  a  sight  of  his  mother ;  and  how 
he  reached  Edinburgh  only  to  die, 
with    some    verses    pencilled    on 
death : — 


"  Death  is  upon  me,  yet  I  fear  n«tf  ^^i 
Open  my  chamber-window,  w*  "* 

look  ^1^^ 

Upon  the  silent  vales  ;  the  sunny  g^^ 

That  fills  each  alley,  close,  and  copee- 

woodnook,  ^t 

I  know  them,  love  them,  moum  no^ 

them  to  leave,  ^i^t 

Existence   and   its  change  my  SP^'^ 
cannot  grieve ! " 
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An  incident  of  his  illness  deserres 
repetition,  as  it  illustrates  the  strong 
attachment  that  existed  between 
NicoU  and  his  mother.  She  had  no 
money  to  pay  the  expenses  attendant 
on  a  journey  from  Perthshire  to 
Leeds  to  visit  him  in  his  illness, 
but  the  terribly  anxious  mother 
earned  sufficient  money  by  reaping, 
or,  in  her  own  words — **  1  shore  for 
the  siller.**  How  strong  and  deep 
is  a  mother*s  love ! 

To  a  stranger  he  wrote,  "  I  have 
written  my  heart  in  my  poems ;  and 
mde,  unfinished,  and  hasty  as  they 
are,  it  can  be  read  there.*'  This 
self-estimate  is  a  happy  and  correct 
one.  His  poems  are  all  efiusions 
of  a  healthy,  warm,  patriotic  heart, 
which  loved  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  common  life,  and  pourtrayed  the 
manners  and  customs  of  that  class 
of  the  nation  he  so  devotedly  ad- 
mired— the  peasantry  of  Scotland. 
His  wealth  of  fancy,  his  love  of 
scenery,  his  quiet  humour,  and  his 
keen  insight  into  character  are 
plainly  observable  in  the  two  hun- 
dred closely  printed  pages  of  his 
poems.  In  his  verse  the  poor  man's 
life  and  home  become  elevated. 
His  earnestness  has  made  many  a 
Scotch  working  man  and  woman 
better  and  happier.  He  is  a  poetic 
preacher,  teaching  in  vei*s6  what 
her  ministers  teach  in  prose. 

As  a  pure  poet  his  place  is  incon- 
siderable ;  his  muse  lacks  the  finish, 
and  wants  the  laborious,  careful 
tonches,  and  the  suppression  of  com- 
mon thoughts  and  common  verses, 
which  the  skilful  poet  alone  studi- 
ously gives.  A  taste  too  easily  pleased, 
a  hasty  style,  thoughts  voluminously 
expressed,  all  tend  to  lessen  his 
reputation.  His  poems  bear  many 
of  those  faults  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  men  who  have  no  criti- 
cal ability ;  and  had  they  but 
passed  through  the  crucible  of  a 
critical  mind  as  they  were  moulded 
into  verse,  it  is  undoubted  that  he 
«ould  have  reached  the  first  rank 


among  Scottish  poets.  They  are 
wanting  in  nothing  but  more  care- 
ful and  stern  revision.  And  it  is 
in  the  same  direction  that  £benezer 
Elliott  was  thinking  when  he  said 
that  "  Bums  at  his  age  had  done 
nothing  like  him.**  Bums  would 
have  been,  beyond  all  question,  re- 
duced to  the  commonest  rhymester 
had  he  attempted  it;  he  waited  his 
time,  and  laid  in  a  stock  of  wide 
experience  before  he  began.  But 
such  statements  are  of  no  moment; 
our  literature  is  not  so  barren 
that  we  need  weigh  a  man's  works 
by  his  age,  and  to  all  must  be  ap- 
plied the  test  of  good  workman- 
ship. 

These  two  quotations  from  Euri- 
pides when  taken  together  conipress 
on  both  sides  the  life  of  David 
Gray :  **  An  overtaught  man  is  a 
nuisance  to  his  neighbours,"  and — 
"  Imagination  is  the  mother  of  half 
our  sorrows ;  but  imagination  is 
as  potent  as  reality."  Perhaps  no 
youth  has  lived  with  such  wild  de- 
sires for  fame  as  the  slender  Scotch 
youth  did.  Life  in  its  own  sure 
movements  was  a  century  by  far 
too  slow  for  him,  and  with  two  or 
three  plunges  he  found  fame  in 
death.  His  life  was  passed  in  fever 
heats  of  morbid  cravings.  What 
me  J  take  a  lone  time  in  obtaining, 
be,  like  a  too  impetuous  youth  as 
he  was,  determined  to  clutch  in  a 
season.  Overbalanced  his  sensitive 
mind  certainly  was,  the  strings  of 
the  harp  had  been  unstrung  by  a 
too  young  hand  dashing  along  them 
striving  to  catch  his  own  impetuous 
music.  It  is  a  tale  too  sad  for 
severe  criticism. 

David  Gray  was  one  of  those 
men  to  whom  self-help,  with  its 
blinding  allurements,  should  not  be 
preached.  Spurs  are  not  required 
to  a  spirited  colt.  It  is  a  true  sign 
of  this  age,  with  its  break-neck  pace 
of  life  and  thought,  that  of  a  youth 
full  of  self-confidence,  impatient  for 
work  and  unwilling  to  wait  for  the 
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barresty  not  content  bat  be  mait 
bave  in-  bis  band  tbe  frait  in 
Bpringtime.  No  tme  confidence 
tbiB  wbich  cannot  in  fiutb  trust  to 
bia  own  work  in  tbe  meantime; 
no  bero  be  wbo  cannot  yaliantly 
overcome  difficultiei  by  strong,  per* 
sistent  labour ;  and  no  man  be  wbo 
raves  at  tbe  world  as  a  maudlin 
schoolgirl.  Character  be  wanted 
also,  but  David  Gray  died  in  bis 
twenty-fourth  year,  and  who  can 
look  for  a  fulUdeveloped  hero,  or  a 
strong  manliness  at  that  age,  espe- 
cially in  a  poet  P 

Gray  was  a  child  of  the  country, 
bom  in  one  of  a  group  of  roadside 
bouses  about  eight  miles  distant 
irom  Glasgow.     His  father  was  an 
industrious  weaver.    ''At  a  distance 
of  some  miles  to  the  north,"  writes 
bis  excellent  biographer,  Mr.  Hed- 
derwick,  "  was  the  noble  outline  of 
tbe    Gampsie    ranee ;    villages    of 
smoking  industry  dotted  tbe  valley 
and  plain ;  to  the  south-west  Glas- 
gow toiled  all  the  week  under  its 
cloud,  and  consecrated  tbe  listening 
Sabbath  with  the  faint  clang  of  its 
bells;  while  nightly  to  the  south 
the  country  was  ablaze,  and  the  sky 
reddened  with  the  numerous  blast- 
furnaces to  which  the  west  of  Scot- 
land chiefly  owes  its  preponderating 
wealth.  .  .  It  was  mainly  the  music 
of  his  own  little  Luggie  which  mur- 
mured melodiously  in  his  verse,  and 
wbich  he  began  at  length  fondly 
to    dream    of   linking  immortally 
with  bis  name."    A  fit  home  truly 
for  a  poetic  child.    His  school  and 
college  days  found  the  lad  a  great 
reader,  and  a  great  lover  of  nature, 
and  always  framing  "  wild  dreams 
of  literary  ambition."    Tbe  editor 
of  a  city  journal,  he  startled  no  less 
with  his  poems  than  with  bis  ran- 
dom letters.    His  brain  was  never 
idle  in  either  thinking  over  schemes, 
poems,  books,  or  penning  letters. 
in  excited  moments  be  writes  about 
bis  poems  in  terms  such  as  these: 
**  I  think  tbe  poem  will  live,  and  so 


I  care  not  whether  I  were  drowned 
to-morrow."  "  Better  to  have  a 
poem  refused  than  a  poem  un- 
written." It  is  rather  strange  that 
a  man  possessed  of  the  indepen- 
dence and  extreme  self-confidence 
which  be  possessed  should,  notwith- 
standing, nave  applied  to  Professors 
Masson  and  Aytoun,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Lewes,  the  poet  Sydney  Dobell, 
and  even  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  to  get  his 

Eoems  published.  Here  was  a 
amiliating  proceeding  for  bim, 
and  showed  that  the  youth  was  no 
better  than  any  inflated  local  noet. 
His  epistles  were  crammed  full  of 
conceit.  For  instance,  he  coolly 
addressed  Dobell  in  these  terms  :— 
''Fint:  Cleeve  Tower  I  take  to 
be  a  pleasant  place,  clothed  with 
ivy,  and  shaded  by  ancestral 
beeches;  at  all  events,  it  is 
mightilv  difierent  from  my  mo- 
ther's house.  Let  that  be  dis- 
tinctly understood. 

*^ Second:  I  am  a  poet.  Let 
that  also  be  distinctly  understood.** 
And  on  be  goes  in  a  similar 
bombastic  style — ^a  poetic  style  oer 
tainly.  That  this  was  part  of  the 
man  seems  manifest ;  it  recurs  again 
and  again  in  bis  letters.  On  another 
occasion  he  foolishly  said,  and  that 
to  a  well-known  poet,  **  I  tell  you 
that  if  I  live,  my  name  and  fame 
shall  be  second  to  few  of  any  age, 
and  to  none  of  my  own  age." 
Pleasant  words  these  must  have 
been  to  Mr.  Dobell,  to  be  told  by  a 
mere  stripling  that  he  was  to  be 
outdone  by  his  audacious  corre- 
spondent— an  unknown  lad  living 
in  a  roadside  cottage  in  the  west  of 
Scotland.  Only  a  remarkable  yoatb 
could  have  penned  such  words  to 
the  author  of  •*  Balder,"  "The 
Boman,"  &c.  But  other  sentences 
show  that  in  bis  tragedy  of  life 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  comedy 
interwoven.  "When  my  biogra- 
phy fUls  to  be  written,  will  not 
this  same  '  self-confidence '  be  one 
of  tbe  most  striking  features  of  my 
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intellectual  development  P  *'  There 
he  strikes  a  stratum  of  correct  self- 
judgment,  which  is  amusing  in  its 
conceit;  there  is  something  infi- 
nitely touching  in  a  lad  talking 
about  his  biography  being  written, 
and  there  is  also  in  that  sentence 
something  very  ludicrous  in  his 
catching  so  well  the  prominent 
feature,  repulsive  in  its  prominence, 
of  his  own  character,  that  of  an 
excessive  vanity  and  morbid  self- 
confidence.  "  I  am  so  accustomed," 
he  says,  "  to  compare  my  own  men- 
tal progress  with  that  of  such  men 
as  Shakspeare,  Goethe,  and  Words- 
worth, that  the  dream  of  my  youth 
will  not  be  fulfilled  if  my  fame 
equal  not,  at  least,  that  of  the  latter 
or  these  three."  These  were  his 
dreams  at  one  time.  How  wild  and 
profitless  1  But,  however  ridiculous, 
they  undoubtedly  formed  an  intrinsic 
part  of  his  intellectual  life  and  de- 
velopment. To  account  for  thip, 
his  life  had  not  been  passed  entirely 
in  retirement  among  the  companion- 
ship of  books ;  he  had  received  an 
education  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  had  many  young  and 
cultured  friends.  To  them  this 
feature  of  his  character  could  not 
have  been  repulsive,  knowing  as 
they  did  his  everyday  thoughts,  but 
as  they  come  to  a  reader's  know- 
ledge for  the  first  time  in  their  ful- 
ness, and  forming,  as  they  do,  the 
largest  proportion  of  his  prose 
thoughts,  they  tend  to  represent 
to  us  a  character  swaged  by  the 
wildest  and  most  fanciful  dreams. 
His  desires  for  ambition  and  giddy 
fame  had  but  too  plainly  taken 
complete  possession  of  his  whole 
thoughts — desires  which  nature  had 
not  endowed  him  with  capacity  to 
execute.  Nor  can  his  own  words, 
"  I  speak  thus  because  I  feel 
power,"  be  taken  as  a  complete 
answer  to  these  strictures.  It  may 
certainly  be  said  that  had  he  been 
spared  longer  he  would  have 
accomplished  greater  things  than 


he  did,  but  the  consciousness  of 
power  is  verv  deceptive. 

Further  bursts  of  that  melo- 
dramatic tone  are  observable,  which 
he  said  haunted  him  *'  like  an  evil 
spirit."  He  reaches  even  greater 
heights  of  sheer  boasting  in  these 
words  :  "  Westminster  Abbey  I  If 
I  live  I  shall  be  buried  there — so 
help  me  God ! "  Such  egotism  has 
never  yet,  during  the  whole  world's 
existence,  been  known  to  belong 
to  a  great  genius.  But  the  youth 
began  to  be  ashamed  of  such  loose 
talk.  And  in  strange  contrast  are 
the  words  written  some  time  after, 
"  When  I  read  Thomson  I  despair." 
Here  we  find  that  his  previous 
boasted  feelings  of  power  played 
him  false ;  they  were  feelings  of  a 
man  who  had  plainly  been  their 
slave,  and  are  shown  to  have  been 
built  on  a  poor  knowledge  of  the 
men  of  genius  and  talent  who  had 
lived  even  shortly  before  him. 

His  latter  days  are  well  known ; 
his  wild  visit  to  London  iu  an  aim- 
less, hopeless  quest  after  literary 
reputation ;  his  rashness  in  sleeping 
all  night  in  Hyde  Park  and  conse- 
quent contraction  of  fatal  disease ; 
his  desperate  struggles  for  life,  bis 
return  home,  his  determined  polish- 
ing of  **The  Luggie,"  his  only 
legacy — •*  It  is  all  I  have  "  ;  the 
penning  of  his  own  epitaph,  and 
then  after  days  of  travail  and  sleep- 
less nights  followed  his  final,  long 
quietus  1  The  sap  of  life  was 
Grained  wildly  and  madlv.  In  bis 
old  home  the  ambitious  lad  slipped 
out  of  life  near  those  scenes  he 
loved  so  well  and  wove  in  verse. 
The  noblest  and  truest  advice  he 
received  was  that  from  his  patron, 
Lord  Houghton,  the  biographer  of 
Keats :  "  I  must  expect  you  to  be 
brave  and  resigned,  and  to  feel  that 
above  being  a  poet  is  the  power  of 
being  a  man."  This  aim,  in  all 
truth  it  must  be  said,  he  never 
achieved,  or  to  use  his  own  true 
words : — 
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*'  Poor  meagre  life  is  mine,  meagre  and 

poor ! 
Rather  a  piece  of  childhood  thrown 

away." 


*'  The  sweet  beginning  of  a  tale  xm- 

known ; 
A  dream  unspoken ;    promise  nnfol- 

fiUedr 

And  equally  true  were  the  lines  of 
his  own  epitaph,  which  were  found 
among  his  papers  after  his  death: — 

"Below  lies   one   whose   name   was 
traced  in  sand/' 

Very  beautiful  were  the  concluding 
words : — 

''In   Eden    every  flower   is  blown. 
Amen.*' 


*t 


His  poems  have  been  greatly 
over-estimated>  and  their  value  is 
only  now  beginning  to  be  judged 
correctly,  since  regret  at  his  early 
death  is  getting  faint.  Few  minor 
names  have  caused  such  a  talk 
among  the  youths  of  Scotland  as 
his  has  done,  especially  in  the  west. 
"The  Luggie"  displays  little  or 
none  of  that  originality  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  one 


who  has  been  regarded  as  a  new 
singer;  it  is  more  the  work  of  a 
painter  than  a  poet  proper,  and  is 
for  the  most  part  composed  of 
snatches  of  description,  mingled 
with  short  essays  of  youthful 
thoughts  and  common  reflection?. 
Its  riches  and  beauties  are  the 
luxurious  raptures  of  a  poet's  first 
love  in  his  own  skill,  and  the  lan- 
guage is  a  display  of  words  rather 
than  wealth  of  thought.  His  fifth 
sonnet  stands  out  as  his  best 
effort,  and  will  be  remembered 
when  **  The  Luggie  "  is  forgotten. 
His  poems  have  suffered  severely 
from  overpraise.  "The  Luggie" 
is  an  ordinary  descriptive  poem  of 
very  ordinary  power.  Hard  it  may 
be  to  state,  yet  true  it  is,  that 
David  Gray  in  that  poem  did  but 
very  ordinary  work  with  some  very 
startling  expressions.  The  world 
took  him,  a  mere  youth,  at  the  high 
value  which  he  put  upon  himself, 
and  it  will  apparently  take  some 
^ears  longer  ere  it  will  stagger  back 
into  its  old  vantage-ground,  and 
mete  out  his  worth  by  his  works, 
and  not  by  his  own  conceits  and 
bombast. 

'*  Some  deemed  him  wondrons  wise,  and 
some  believed  him  mad." 
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By  J.  SODEBICK  0'FLA.KAGA3r,  Babbistxb-at-La.'w. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Fob  nearly  the  entire  first  quarter 
of  the  present  centnrj  bands  of 
lawless  men  named  Whitebovs,  or 
Bockites,  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
Mnnster  Circuit.  They  went  in 
^angs,  usually  with  veiled  or 
blackened  faces,  wearing  white  shirts 
or  women's  petticoats  over  their 
clothes — whence  they  were  called 
tohitehoys.  They  visited  the  houses 
of  farmers  who  had  taken  land  from 
which  the  former  tenant  was 
evicted,  and  either  murdered  or  ill- 
treated  the  new  tenant,  and  his 
family.  Sometimes  their  atrocity 
induced  them  to  bum  the  house  and 
all  that  were  within.  Sometimes 
they  contented  themselves  with 
putting  the  farmer  to  his  oath  not  to 
hold  the  land — or  merely  took  any 
firearms  that  happened  to  be  in  the 
bouse.  During  tne  greater  part  of 
this  disturbed  time,  my  father  dis- 
charged the  duty  of  accommodating 
the  troops  detached  from  the  head- 
quarters garrison  of  Fermoy,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  where  he  was  Bar- 
rack Master,  and,  at  one  period,  no 
less  than  twenty-two  of  these  out- 
atations  had  to  be  visited  by  him 
once  a  month.  He  was  of  active 
habits,  and  usually  rode  unattended, 
often  traversing  the  country  at  night, 
when  returning  from  distant  sta- 
tions. Though  he  often  encountered 
parties  of  Whiteboys,  he   was  bo 


popular  he  never  was  molested. 
That  he  was  well  known  as  an 
ofBcer  on  duty  was  evident  '*  Good 
luck  to  ye,  captain,  you're  on  your 
duty,"  was  the  usual  palutation. 

In  the  month  of  September, 
1823,  a  report  was  made  to  him  of 
a  frightful  murder  in  his  district, 
and,  accompanied  by  General  Sir 
Thomas  Arbuthnot,  K.C.B.,  com- 
manding the  Fermoy  garrison,  and 
Mr.  James  Plunkett,  afterwards 
Q.C.,  then  on  a  visit  to  my  father, 
he  started  for  the  scene  of  the  out- 
rage. 

The  road  from  Fermoy  to  Kildo- 
rery  runs  near  the  river  Funcheon, 
and  a  small  road,  or  bohereen,  leads 
to  a  place  called  Li8nas:ourneen, 
between  Bockmills  and  Kildorery. 
Not  far  from  Lisnagourneen  stood  a 
house  of  more  elaborate  architec- 
ture than  the  farmhouses  in  the 
country.  It  was  not  quite  com- 
pleted at  this  time.  It  was  occu- 
pied, however,  by  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Franks,  consisting  of 
father,  mother,  and  only  child — a 
sou,  grown  to  manhood — and  their 
servaut  girl.  They  were  respect- 
ably connected,  the  head  of  the 
family  residing  at  the  ancestral 
seat,  Carrig,  near  Mallow.  Mr. 
Franks,  the  occupant  of  the  bouse 
near  Lisnagourneen,  was  employed 
in  farming,  and  also  acted  as  agent 
over  part  of  the  vast  estates  of  the 
Earl  of  Kingston. 

His  only  son,  a  well-looking,  well- 
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conducted  youth,  also  attended  to 
the  farm,  and  was  deemed  a  good 
match  in  the  country.  He  found 
favour  in  the  affection  of  a  Miss 
Kearney,  reputed  an  heireea.    Her 

Property  was  a  large  farm  held  by 
er  late  father,  who  had  died  a  few 
years  before  1828.  Her  step-sister, 
by  his  first  wife,  was  married  to 
Mr.  Keeffe,  who  managed  the  farm, 
and  looked  with  jealousy  apon  any 
suitor  to  this  Miss  £eamey,  who, 
if  she  was  married,  might  deprive 
him  of  the  rights  and  emoluments 
he  then  enjoyed.  As  Miss  Kearney 
plainly  saw  the  object  of  Mr* 
Keeffe  was  to  oppose  her  marriage, 
and  that  her  only  dbance  of  gettinff 
her  property  into  her  own  control 
or  enjoyment  was  to  cet  a  husband,^ 
she  was  quite  disposed  to  favour  the 
suit  of  young  Mr.  Franks,  and  as 
she  did  not  wish  to  deprive  her 
step-sister  of  the  house  in  which 
she  lived  with  Mr.  Keeffe,  it  was 
arranged  that,  during  the  life  of  her 
sister,  young  Mrs.  Pranks  would 
reside  with  her  husband's  parents. 
In  order  to  provide  a  suitable 
dwelling  for  his  wealthy  bride, 
young  Mr.  Franks  employed  a  con- 
tractor to  build  the  house  near 
Lisnagourneen.  The  old  couple, 
who  liked  their  future  daughter, 
eagerly  watched  the  progress  of  the 
building.  They  looked  forward  to 
happy  days  passed  in  the  society  of 
their  beloved  children,  and,  as  the 
work  drew  near  completion,  thought 
to  hasten  the  workmen,  by  partially 
occupying  the  hou^e. 

The  parlour  was  not  deemed 
sufficiently  dry  for  dwelling  in  with 
safety,  so  the  family  had  their  meals 
in  the  kitchen,  and  slept  in  the  bed- 
room upstairs.  They  were  homely 
in  their  habits  and  of  domestic 
taste?.  They  sat  at  their  humble 
dinner  on  that  September  evening, 
and,  when  the  shades  of  coming 
night  darkened  the  room,  a  candle 
was  lighted;  and  we  may  well 
imagine    they     were     happy  to- 


gether. This  tranquillity  was  rudely 
broken.  Two  men  of  threatening 
appearance  entered  the  kitchen. 
One  bore  a  formidable  horseman's 
pistol — the  other  had  the  dreaded 
symbol  of  Whiteboys — a  shirt  over 
his  clothes.  The  servant  girl,  Mary 
Myers,  crouched  under  a  table  near 
the  wall,  where  the  light  did  not 
penetrate,  and  there,  herself  un- 
seen, beheld  and  heard  all  that 
occurred.  The  men  roughly  de- 
manded *'the  firearms  in  the  house." 

"  I  declare  to  Gbd,"  replied  Mr. 
Franks,  "  there  are  no  arms  of  any 
sort  in  the  house.** 

"  No !  indeed,'*  said  his  son, 
"  they  are  all  at  Mr.  Smyth's— at 
Castle  Widenham,  but  we  can  send 
for  them,  and  you  shall  have  them." 

Several  stout-looking  men  now 
blocked  up  the  little  hall,  evidently 
of  the  same  gang,  for  one,  dressed 
in  a  green  coat,  with  white  trousers 
— who  seemed  the  commanding 
officer,  hearing  what  young  Mr. 
Franks  said,  instantly  exclaimed, 
•*  'Tis  not  for  arms  you  want  to  send, 
but  for  the  soldiers.  Gome  in, 
boys,  and  do  your  duty."  At  this 
order  nine  or  ten  more  rushed  into 
the  kitchen.  They  were  armed, 
and  as  they  raised  their  guns,  poor 
Mrs.  Franks  cast  herself  before  her 
son  so  as  to  shield  him  from  the 
contents  of  these  weapons.  One 
of  the  ruffians  seized  her — threw 
a  white  apron  round  her  head,  and 
strangled  her.  Father  and  son 
were  instantly  shot  dead,  and  then, 
happily  for  her,  not  seeing  the 
terrified  servant— -the  murderers 
departed. 

What  a  sight  was  presented  to 
my  father  and  his  companions  when 
they  entered  that  cottage  next 
day.  The  three  bodies  of  father, 
mother,  and  son  lay  as  they  fell. 
The  little  room  was  8oon  filled  by 
magistrates,  police,  and  the  peasan- 
try, all  horror-stricken  at  the  fear- 
ful crime.  Of  course  it  was  a 
Whiteboy  offence,  and  many  reasons 
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were  assigned  for  the  perpetration* 
The  Bev.  Dr.  Woodward,  £ector  of 
the  parish  of  Glan  worth,  ascribed  it 
to  Mr.  Franks  having  had  to  deal 
harshly  with  several  of  the  default- 
ing tenants  on  the  Kingston  estates. 
Others  thought  Mr.  Keeffe,  who  it 
will  be  remembered  was  married  to 
the  half-sister  of  Miss  Kearney, 
might  have  employed  the  murderers 
to  remove  the  jouog  suitor  out  of  the 
way.  The  police  were  soon  at  work, 
and,  at  the  Spring  Assises  for  the 
County  of  Cork,  held  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1824,  three  men,  brothers, 
named  Patrick,  Maurice,  and  John 
Crouin,  were  indicted  before  Mr. 
Justice  Torrens,  for  these  barbarous 
murders. 

The  chief  evidence  against  the 
prisoners  was  that  unreliable  one — 
an  approver.  His  name  was  Edward 
Maguer*    He  swore  that  the  pri- 
soners were  the  men  who  asked  him 
to  join  in  the  murder  of  the  Franks 
family.     That  he  consented  to  go 
with  the  party,  and  they  all  went 
to  the  new  house.    He  disguised 
himself  by  wearing  a  woman's  cap 
and  a  gown.    Patrick  Cronin,  one 
of  the  prisoners,  had  an  a  shawl  and 
an  apron.    The    Cronins   had  for 
arms     bayonets    on    sticks.      He 
carried  a  pistol.     When  he  entered 
the  kitchen,  the  father,  mother,  and 
son  were  sitting  round  a  table.     A 
lighted  candle  and  a  jug  was  upon 
it.     They  asked  for  firearms.     Mr. 
Franks  said  "  they  had  none  in  the 
house ;  that  they  had  sent  them  to 
Mr.  Smyth*s,  but  he  would  send  for 
them."     They  tied  a  shawl  round 
Mrs.   Frauks's  face,  to  hinder  her 
from    shouting    while    they    were 
shooting  the  rest.    Patrick  Croniu 
flung  the  jug  at  Mr.  Franks*s  face, 
and  then  witness  fired  his  pistol  at 
him.    It  was    loaded    with  slugs. 
Patrick  Cronin  struck  Mr.  Franks 
with  the  poker  when  he  fell.    Toung 
Mr.  Franks  took  up  a  chair  to  try 
and  defend   himself,  but    a    blow 
broke  his  arm.    He  was  then  beaten 


till  he  died.  Mrs.  Franks  was 
strangledr  The  three  prisoners 
took  an  active  share  in  the  killing. 
This  evidence  was,  in  the  main,  fully 
corroborated  by  Mary  Myers,  the 
servant. 

Dr.  Piddel,  of  Kildorery,  proved 
he  examined  the  three  bodies.  Mr. 
Franks,  senior,  had  been  shot  in 
the  breast;  his  skull,  also,  was 
fractured.  Mr.  Franks,  junior,  had 
his  arm  broken,  and  his  head  showed 
some  wounds.  Mrs.  Franks  died 
from  suffocation. 

The  jiury  found  the  three  prisoners 
guilty  of  wilful  murder,  and  they 
were  executed.  They,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  protested  their  in- 
nocence of  the  crime. 

Suspicion  still  clungtoMr.Keeffe, 
and  he,  together  with  a  man  named 
Thomas  Bourke,  were  tried  at  the 
Autumn  Assizes  for  the  county  of 
Cork,  on  the  18th  August,  1825, 
charged  before  Baron  Pennefathe^ 
with  the  triple  murder.  In  stating 
the  case  for  the  prosecution,  Mr. 
Sergeant  Goold  alluded  to  the  fact 
of  Mr,  Keeffe's  connexion  with  the 
Kearney  ^rnily,  and  his  being  op- 
posed to  the  match  between  Miss 
Kearney  and  the  deceased,  young 
Mr.  Franks.  The  character  of  the 
Franks  was  that  of  being  severe 
landlords,  and  the  learned  Sergeant 
described  the  outrage  as  I  have 
already  related  it. 

Timothy  Murphy,  another  ap- 
prover, gave  evidence  in  this  case. 
He  was  examined  by  Mr.  Quin. 
He  identified  the  prisoner,  Thomas 
Bourke,  as  one  of  the  gang  who 
committed  the  murder,  but  did  not 
recognise  Keefib.  0*Connell  de- 
fended the  prisoners,  and  obliged 
Murphy,  the  approver,  to  admit  his 
participation  in  so  many  deeds  of 
guilt  that  Baron  Pennefather  said 
*'it  was  unnecessary  to  cross-ex- 
amine him  further." 

A  witness,  named  Olover,  iden- 
tified Keeffe  as  having  been  present 
at  the  murder.    He>  however,  was 
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not  deemed  a  trustworthy  witness. 
He  admitted,  on  cross-examina- 
tion by  O'CoDnell,  ''  that  he  was 
employed  in  Mr.  Eranks's  service; 
that  for  several  days  before  the 
murder  he  knew  of  the  intended 
crime,  yet  he  gave  no  hint  or 
warning  to  his  master." 

Mary  Myers,  the  servant-maid, 
also' identified  Keefie  as  one  of  the 
persons  who  were  present  on  that 
fatal  night,  when  she  lay  under  the 
table.  On  cross-examination  by 
O'Connell  she  broke  down  by  admit- 
iug  ''that,  on  two  occasions,  she 
swore  she  did  not  see  Keelfe  that 
night." 

Edward  Magner,  a  witness  in  the 
former  trial,  was  also  examined,  but 
his  connection  with  the  Whiteboys 
rendered  him  worthless  as  a  Crown 
witness. 

O'Connell-called  respectable  gen- 
tlemen as  to  character  for  his  clients. 
They  all  concurred  in  their  belief 
that  Mr.  Keeffe  and  Thomas  Bourke 
were  both  men  of  excellent  charac- 
ter, and  not  likely  to  have  aided  in 
the  perpetration  of  this  atrocious 
deed.  The  jury  found  them  not 
guilty. 

For  years  the  fate  of  the  Franks 
formed  a  subject  of  conversation  in 
the  rural  district,  and  I  trust  never 
again  shall  this  peaceful  neighbour- 
hood be  sullied  by  so  terrible  a 
crime. 


The  Doneraile  Conspiracy,  so 
alarming  in  its  first  proportions,  so 
despicable  in  its  last  results,  forms 
a  prominent  narrative  in  our  history. 
Doneraile  ds  a  well-built  and  thriv- 
ing country  town,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  a  few 
miles  from  Mallow,  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  garrison  town  of 
Buttevant.  Close  to  the  town  is  the 
stately  mansion  of  the  St  Legers, 
Viscounts  Doneraile ;  and  the  coun- 
try-seats of  the  county  families  of 
Morrough,  Creagh,  Norcott,  Hill, 


Stawell,     Evans,    and     others    lie 
scattered  around.    These  seats,  at 
this  period   of    our  history,    were 
occupied  by  a  dashing,  fox-hunting, 
steeple-chase  riding  race,  the  elite 
of  the  Duhflllow  hunt,  and  all  be- 
longing to  the  Protestant  Church. 
They  always  voted  for  the  candidate 
for    the    representation    of    Cork 
county,  who  would  oppose  Catholic 
emancipation,  and,  as  that  was  the 
question  of  the  day,  were  undoubt- 
edly looked  upon  with  dislike  by 
the  lower  orders  of  the  peasantry. 
The  propensity  of  the  people  for 
the     possession    of    fire-arms    in- 
duced gangs  of  Rockites  to  plunder 
any  house  in  which  weapons  were 
kept,  and  their   having  them  was 
but  the    prelude   to    using   them. 
The   details    which   I    have   lately 
given  of    the     murder    of    Major 
Going,  Mr.  Hoskins,  and  others,  in 
Limerick,   and  the  Franks  family 
in  Cork,  show  how  savagely  these 
lawless  men  carried  out  their  fell 
designs,  when  they  resolved  to  slay 
the  object  of  their  hate^,  and  one  of 
the  local  gentry  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Doneraile,  Mr.  George  Bond 
Low,   a  magistrate    and    Baronial 
High    Constable,    was    a    marked 
man   for    popular  aim.      He    had 
been  several  times  fired  at,  and  on 
each  occasion  showed  a  brave  and 
intrepid  spirit.     On  returning;  one 
day  from  a  country  fair,  two  Kock- 
ites,  concealed  by  a  ditch,  fired  at 
him  as  he  rode  past.     They  missed 
Mr.  Low,  but  wounded  his  horse. 
He  quickly  threw  himself  oflF  the 
poor  animal,  and,  climbing  the  bank, 
saw  his  assailants    running  away. 
He  fired  a  pistol  at  the  nearest, 
but  the  ball  fell  short,  so  Mr.  Low 
gave  chase.    When  he  got  close  to 
them  they  halted,  turned,  and  fired 
at    their    pursuer.      They    again 
missed,  and  he  rushed  on  them,  and 
when  within  range  fired  and  shot 
one  of  the    assassins.      He   then 
closed  with  the  other,  who  grapples 
with  biro,  but  Mr.  Low  was  a  large 
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powerfal  man,  and  he  succeeded  in 
making  the  Boekite  prisoner. 

At  the  Cork  Summer  Assizes, 
1829,  this  man  was  indicted  before 
Chief  Baron  O'Grady,  for  firingj  at 
Mr.  Low  with  intent  to  murder  bim. 
He  waa  found  guiltj  and  executed. 

Mr.  Low's  courage  and  daring,  in 
bringing  the  miscreants  to  justice, 
made  him  very  unpopular,  and  in 
song  and  story  he  was  mentioned 
with  animosity.  A  ballad  with  the 
refrain, — 

*'  Three  cheers  for  the  man  who  gave 

the  blow ; 
That  broke  the  pate  of  George  Bond 

Low"— 

was  popular,  and  a  man  named 
Patrick  Daly,  commonly  called 
'*  the  spy  "  made  the  following  in- 
formation before  Colonel  Hill,  an 
active  county  magistrate  of  Don- 
eraile  : — 

"  Deponent  sayeth — that  some 
time  ago  this  deponent  was  at  the 
house  of  Denis  Duame,  publican, 
of  Doneraile,  in  company  with 
Daniel  Keeffe,  of  Ballynere,  and 
Darby  Morrison,  of  Wallstown,  and 
at  an  adjoining  table  were  sitting 
Bichard  G-riffin,  of  Wallstown,  and 
John  Magner,  son-in-law  to  William 
Flinn,  of  Doneraile,  William  Flinn, 
junior,  and  a  fourth  man  unknown 
te  informant.  That  in  conversation 
Daniel  Keeffe  asked  John  Magner 
to  lend  him  a  gun.  The  latter 
asked  '  for  what  purpose,  and  if  for 
fowling.'  Keeffe  replied,  *  Suppose 
so.'  Magner  answered  '  A  bad 
fowler  you  are.'  Keeffe  observed, 
'  Better  than  you,  for  the  last  Bird 
you  fired  at  you  mUied'  Darby 
Morrison  then  asked  'What  Bird 
do  you  mean?'  Magner  then 
acknowledged  'that  George  Bond 
Low  was. the  man.  I  do  not  deny 
that  I  fired  at  him,  and  missed  him, 
but  by  the  virtue  of  my  oath  I 
have  another  charge  ready  for  him, 
and  the  first  opportunity  1  will  be 


at  him.  If  I  cannot  get  the  oppor- 
tunity others  will,  as  there  is  not  a 
man  of  ours  at  •  Wallstown  and 
Droomdur  who  will  not  be  ready  to 
shoot  him.  Tou  ought  all  to  join 
in  it,  and  Daniel  Keeffe  you  may 
get  the  gun  from  John  Keeffe  whicn 
we  took  from  Mr.  Fennell.'  Some 
more  conversation  passed,  and  the 
party  separated. 

"  Informant  saith  that  on  Thurs- 
day, March  5th  inst.,  he  went  to  the 
house  of  Thomas  Desmond,  near 
Miltown,  farmer,  whom  informant 
knew  to  be  a  captain  of  Whiteboys, 
and  remained  there  till  Saturday, 
7th  March ;  'that  informant  has 
been  in  the  confidence  of  Desmond 
for  some  time  past,  and  has  seen  him 
round  with  Whiteboys ;  that  Des- 
mond acknowledged  to  informant 
that  there  were  many  pikes  lately 
made  by  Patrick  Began,  of  New* 
town,  and  John  Hare,  of  Corline, 
blacksmiths;  that  they  were  given 
to  himself,  Cornelius  Brusnahan, 
of  Ardglas,  farmer,  and  Daniel 
Corkery,  near  Shardrum,  farmer; 
that  they  paid  the  smith  for  making 
them ;  that  if  they  wanted  one 
thousand  pounds  they  would  get  it 
from  Mr.  Murphy,  priest  of  jNew- 
town,  and  that  it  was  some  of  the 
Catholic  rent  which  was  kept  by  the 
priest  for  that  purpose,  and  by  whose 
orders  Desmond  acknowledged  the 
pikes  were  made.  Thomas  Des- 
mond further  informed  deponent 
that  the  pikes  were  distributed  by 
him,  Brusnahan  and  Corkery,  to 
such  of  their  friends  as  could  be 
depended  on.  Informant  saith  that 
the  priests,  since  Counsellor  O'Con- 
neil's  business,  directed  the  people 
to  provide  arms  and  pikes,  and  to 
be  ready  when  called  upon.  Infor- 
mant further  saith  that  he  met 
William  Nolan  yesterday,  10th 
March,  on  the  farm  of  Cornelius 
Gkrvin  at  Knockanard ;  that  he 
acknowledged  to  informant  that  he, 
with  Edward  Yowell,  of  BathclarOp 
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and  Edward  McGrath,  of  Sag,  were 
the  persona  who  took  Mr.  Coote*d 
double-barrel  gun  from  the  barn  at 
Knockanard,  on  Friday  night  ;  that 
Thomas  Howell,  labourer  to  Mr. 
Coote,  gave  information  that  Mr. 
Ooote  left  the  gun  in  the  bam,  and 
that  Nolan,  McGrath,  and  Yowell 
the  same  night  broke  open  the  barn 
door,  and  took  the  gun,  which 
^olan  acknowledged  to  informant 
that  he  had  in  his  care." 

This  information  is  a  sample  of 
the  lawless  state  of  the  country  as 
reported  hy  Daly  and  his  com- 
panions. Soon,  however,  it  was 
sworn  that  a  number  of  men  had 
conspired  to  assassinate  Admiral 
Ef ans,  Mr.  George  Bond  Low,  and 
Michael  Creagh^  Enquire,  and  when 
Dr.  Norcott,  of  Doneraile,  with  his 
daughter,  were  returning  one  night 
from  a  party  at  Old  Town,  the 
residence  of  Admiral  Evans,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven 
o*clock,  on  a  road  near  Ballivonere 
bridge,  two  persons  fired  at  the 
carriage,  wounding  the  coach- 
man and  footman  on  the  box,  and 
sending  several  balls  through  the 
carriage.  There  was,  shortly  after, 
a  meeting  of  magistrates  held  in 
Doneraile,  the  High  t^heriff,  Michael 
Greagh,  Esq.,  in  the  chair»  and  sub* 
scriptions  were  entered  into,  and  a 
large  reward  —  which,  with  £200 
from  the  Lords  Justices,  amounted  to 
£732 — was  offered  for  the  discovery 
of  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage. 
The  informations  of  Patrick  Daly 
soon  caused  the  arrest  of  several 
persons,  who  were,  committed  for 
trial,  but  it  would  appear  that 
Chief  Baron  O'Grady,  in  his  charge 
to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County 
of  Cork,  at  the  Summer  Assizes  of 
1829,  did  not  entertain  as  firm  a 
belief  in  the  guilt  of  the  parties 
accused  as  the  Doneraile  gentry 
did.  He  said  that  "he  perceived 
that  seventeen  persons  were  charged 
with  having  participated  in  this 
conspiracy.     If  bills  in  the  case 


should  go  before  the  Grand  Jury, 
and  he  was  not  certain  that  thev 
would,     he     besought  that    they 
should  not  be  found  without  their 
having  received  the  weightiest  con* 
sideration."     The  bills   were  sent 
before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  quickly 
found,    and    the     prisoners    were 
desirous*  of  being  tried,  but,  upon 
calling  over  the  jury  panel  of  160 
persons,  only  31  answered  to  their 
names.    The  Crown  Counsel  asked 
for  a  delay,  to  enable  the  sheriff  to 
procure  the  attendance  of  jurors, 
out  the  Chief  Baron  did  not  wish 
to  prolong  the  assizes,  so  he  would 
only  agree  to  postpone  the  cases  to 
the  following   assizes.     This,  how- 
ever, did  not  suit  the  anxiety  of  the 
Doneraile  gentryi  and)  aware  of  the 
lawless  state  of  the  country,  we  can 
hardly  be  surprised  if  they  applied 
to  the  Tri>h  Government  for  a  special 
commission  to  try  the  conspirators 
and  secure  the  public  peace.    The 
application  was  successful.     Baron 
Pennefather    and    Judge    Torrens 
were  nominated  the  judges  for  try- 
ing the  prisoners,  and  Mr.  Doherty 
Solicitor- General,  was   directed  l"y 
the   Government  to    conduct    the 
prosecution.     Mr.  Doherty  was  a 
strikingly  handsome  man,  as  some 
one  said,  ''  Over  six  feet  hie:h  and 
every  inch  a  gentleman."     He  had 
an  excellent  voice,  clear,   distinct, 
and  melodious.   He  possessed  con- 
siderable talent  tor  speaking,  and 
had  much  experience  as  a  member 
of  the  Leinster  Circuit.    He  had 
been  called  to  the   bar  in   1S08, 
and  was  considered  to  resemble  his 
kinsman,  the  Bight  Hon.  George 
Canning,      He    was     Member   of 
Parliament  for  Kilkenny,  and,  on 
the   elevation  of  Lord  Plunket  to 
the  Bench  in  1827,  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common   Pleas,    Mr.    Joy 
became     Attorney- General,     and 
Mr*     Doherty     Solicitor- General. 
Associated   with    Mr.  Doherty  in 
the  conspiracy  cases  were  the  usual 
Crown  prosecutors  in  the  Munster 
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Cireoit,  Ser^^nt  Gt>o]d  and  Mr. 
Bennett,  E.G. ;  to  these  was  added 
Mr.  B.  W.  Greene,  K.C. 

On  the  2l8t  of  October,  1899,  the 
county  court  house  of  Cork  was 
densely  thronged.     In  the  body  of 
the  coart,  and  along  the  galleries, 
in  the  Grand  Jury  box,  and  in  all 
the  avenues,  county  gentienien  clus- 
tered thick  as  bees  in  a  hive,  but 
the  lower  orders  were  conspicuous 
hj  their  absence ;  liot  a  frieze  coat 
was  visible.    The  commission  being 
opened,  Baron  Pennefather  charged 
the  Grand    Jury,   additional  bills 
were  sent  up.     The  prisouers  were 
twenty-one  in  number,  and  when 
their  agents  Mr.  FitaGerald,  stated 
they   were    without   counsel,    the 
iioiicitor-Gkfneral  at  once  said,  "if 
the   attorney    for    the    prisoners 
wonld  name  any  two  gentlemen  of 
the  Bar,  the  Crown  would  take  care 
they  were  remunerated.^*     Me^isrs* 
Francis  McCarthy  and   David   B^ 
Pigot,  barristers,    were    then  as- 
signed for  the  defence.     Of  these 
gentlemen  Mr.  McCarthy  was  many 
years  the  senior.     He    possessed 
considerable  talents,  was  clear  and 
logical  in  his  statements,  and  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  as  a  prac- 
titioner on   the  Munster  Circuit. 
He  was  an  excellent  speaker,  and 
^ways  pat  his  client's  case  in  the 
moat  favourable  light.     His  tastes 
were   literary,   and  convivial  like 
those  of  his  friend  and  boon  com- 
panion,  Dr.   Maginn.      Mr.    Mc- 
Carthy   was   much    respected    by 
Ins  brethren  on  circuit.  Mr.  Figot 
was  born   near  Kilworth,  in    the 
Connty  of  Cork,  and  in  his  early  life 
studied  medicine.     His  father.  Dr. 
^igot,   was  a  respectable  member 
of  that  profession.     Changing  from 
physic  to  law,  he,  David  K.  Pigot, 
became  a    pupil   of  the    eminent 
pleader,  Mr.  Tidd,  who  soon  dis- 
covered the  aptitude  of  his  Irish 
law  student.    Mr.  Pigot  intended 
to  remain  in  London,  and  get  called 
to  and  practise  at  the  English  Bar, 


but  a  friend,  the  late  James  Plun- 
ket,  Q.C.,  aware  how  few  of  his 
contemporaries  in  Ireland  equalled 
him  in  the  knowledge  of  law,  es- 
pecially in  the  science  of  special 
pleading,  induced  him  to  forego  this 
intention,  and  to  practise  at  the 
Bar  of  his  native  land.  Few  law 
students  took  such  great  pains  to 
acquire,  not  only  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  his  future  profession,  but 
the  most  attractive  '  mode  of  ad- 
dressing judges  and  juries  as 
Mr.  Pigot  did. 

At  his  residence,  the  Park,  near 
Kilworth,  he  had,  in  his  study,  a 
cheval-glas^,  before  which  he  prac- 
tised attitudes,  and  his  phraseology 
was  remarkable  for  flowery  and 
choice  ezpressious.  Though  no 
better  man  could  be  selected  for  a 
law  argument  to  the  court,  or  to 
address  a  jury  in  a  nisi  prius  case, 
he  was  totally  unfit  for  the  defence 
of  the  Doneraile  conspirators.  He 
had  little  experience  on  circuit, 
beiug  but  three  years  called  to  the 
Bar.  He  had  less  in  criminal 
cases,  and,  therefore,  was  utterly 
unable  to  tackle  the  hardened  mis* 
creants  who  came  recklessly  on  the 
table,  ready  to  swear  away  the  lives 
of  those  who  were  objects  of  their 
hostility,  eager  only  to  clutch  the 
rewards  offered  for  their  condem- 
nation. 

A.  jury,  highly  respectable  men, 
no  doubt,  but  exclusively  Protestant, 
wasimpanneled,  and  four  men,  Leary 
Shine,  Boche,  and  Magrath,  were 
given  in  charge.  Leary  was  about 
seventy  years  old.  He  was  tenant 
to  Mr.  Creagh,  father  of  the  High 
Sheriff,  whom  it  was  sworn  he  was 
resolved  to  murder.  He  had  been 
paying  £220  a  year  rent  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  was  greatly  es* 
teemed  by  his  landlord.  Shine  was 
brother  to  a  tenant  of  Captain 
Creagb,  on  whose  land  he  lived. 
Magrath  was  brother  to  the  man 
hanged  at  the  previous  Cork  Assises, 
for  the  attacK  on  Mr.  Low,  and 
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Boche  waa  a  farm  labourer,  with 
somewhat  doubtful  character.  The 
impression  in  Court  was,  that 
it  was  not  fair  to  put  such  a  re- 
spectable man  as  Leary  on  trial 
with  those  whose  characters  did  not 
stand  so  high  as  his. 

The  Solicitor- General  made  a 
long  and  impressive  speech  when 
stating  the  case  for  the  Crown. 
"From  his  instructions  he  fully  be- 
lieved in  the  guilt  of  the  accused. 
''Let  us  to-day,"  he  said,  ''if  the 
county  be  traduced,  refute  the 
calumny ;  but  if  associations  exist 
whose  members  bound  by  oaths 
taken  in  blasphemy  and  supported 
by  bloodshed,  attempt  to  domineer 
over  all  that  is  respectable  in  the 
land,  you  cannot  be  too  speedy  and 
prompt  in  deciding  whether  you  are 
determined  to  bow  down  to  the  iron 
tyranny  of  this  vulgar  despotism, 
or  whether  your  proud  gentry,  and 
noble  yeomanry  will  rally  round 
each  other,  and  support  the  laws 
which,  if  put  into  strenuous  and 
determined  operation,  will  be  fully 
sufficient  for  the  most  ample  redress 
and  reparation." 

These  magniloquent  sentences 
suffice  to  give  my  readers  a  notion 
of  this  harangue,  which  lasted  four 
hours,  and  was  so  unlike  the  cool, 
unimpassioned  matter-of-fact  state- 
ments for  the  Crown  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  in  our  day,  that  several 
persons  declared  "  they  would  con- 
vict the  batch  of  prisoners  upon 
the  bare  statement  of  the  Solicitor- 
General." 

The  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion were  David  Sheehan,  Patrick 
Nowlan,  Patrick  Daly,  Thomas 
Murphy,  and  Owen  Daly.  These 
men  were  all  either  accomplices  or 
spies,  and  they  swore  **  that  Leary 
was  the  captain,  the  leading  con- 
spirator; that  in  a  tent,  at  the 
fair  of   Bathclare,  he  produced  a 

gaper,  or  agreement,  for  signature 
y  all  who   consented  to   murder 
Admiral  Evans,  Mr.  Low,  and  Mr. 


Creagh.    Several  signed  the  paper, 
and  consented  to  shoot  the  three." 
In    confirmation    of  this,    several 
warnings  were  given  in  evidence. 
Mr.  Low's  steward  was  warned  not 
to  go  with  his  master  to  the  fair  of 
Kildorery.     He,  the  steward,  in- 
formed his  master  of  this,  and  urged 
him  not  to  attend  the  fair.     Mr. 
Low  did  so  in  spite  of  the  warning, 
and  was  fired  at,  but  escaped  un- 
hurt.    Notice  that  Mr.   Greagh's 
carriage    would    be  attacked  was 
given,  and  the  firing  at  31  r.  Nor- 
cott's,  in  mistake  of  Mr.  Greagh*8, 
which    it  closely    resembled,    was 
sworn  to.  These  details  were  clearly 
proved,  and  though  Messrs.  Mc- 
Carthy and    Pigot  raised    several 
points    upon  the  admissibility  of 
evidence,  which  they  argued  with 
consummate  ability,  and  cross-ex- 
amined the  approvers  with  much 
skill,  they  failed  to  make  any  de- 
cided impression.     In  addition  to 
those,  witnesses  already  named  Mr. 
Garvan,   Mr.  Low,    Mr.  Robert*, 
Mr.  Glover,  and  some  policemen- 
all  proving  the  neighbourhood  of 
Doneraile  to  be  in  a  very  disturbed 
state — were   next    called.      Then 
the  case  for  the  Crown  closed,  and 
witnesses  were  called  for  the  de- 
fence.    They  were  chiefly  gentle- 
men of  respectability  residing  in 
tho  neighbourhood  of   Doneraile; 
Harold  Barry,  Esq.,  of  Ballyvonere; 
L^eutenantCoote;  Bev.Dr.  O'Brien, 
parish    priest  of    Doneraile,   and 
vicar-general    of    the   Diocese  of 
Cloyne;    Garrett  Nagle,  Esq.,  of 
Ballynamona       Castle ;       Arthur 
Creagh,    Esq.,    Leary's    landlord, 
Charles  Daly,  brother  of  Patrick. 
The  evidence  of  these'  witnesses 
went  mainly  to  discredit  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution.     Harold 
Barry,  a  resident  landlord,  who  had 
great  knowledge   of  the  country, 
swore  he  did  not  consider  David 
Sheehan  or  Patrick  Daly  entitled 
to  credit  on  their  oaths.    Mr.  Barry, 
a  gentleman  of  considerable  pro- 
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perty,  and  of  high  position  in  the 
countj,  was  seyerel j  cross-examined 
by  the  Solicitor- Genera).  It  ap- 
pesred  that,  having  a  natural  relact- 
ance  to  enact  the  part  of  a  detective 
policeman,  in  entrapping  a  White- 
boy,  he  was  asked  qaestions  which 
made  it  appear  he  himself  was 
suspected  of  being  one  of  that 
body.  Other  gentlemen  swore  the 
principal  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion were  such  miscreants  they 
were  wholly  unworthy  of  credit, 
and  Patrick  Daly's  brother  swore 
"that  Patrick  asked  him  to  join  in 
plotting  to  convict  the  prisoners." 

But  the  evidence  of  old  Mr. 
Creagh  in  favour  of  Old  Leary  was 
of  the  most  important  nature.  He 
gave  the  prisoner  an  excellent  cha- 
racter for  integrity  and  peaceable 
habitsi.  He  declared  his  en  tire  disbe- 
lief''that  Leary  had  hand,  act,or  part 
in  conspiring  to  murder  his  son." 

The  case  having  closed  on  both 
»ide9,  Baron  Pennefather  proceeded 
to  address  the  jury.  The  prisoners 
evidently  felt  the  importance  of  the 
judge*0  address.  Leary  looked  com- 
posed as  he  stood,  with  folded  arms 
and  erect  head,  firm,  yet  listening 
attentively.  The  leorned  Baron's 
charge  was  minute  and  rather  te- 
dious. It  was  considered  to  incline 
against  the  prisoners.  The  old 
man  said,  "  John  Leary's  witnesses 
were  not  examined,"  and  it  was 
plain  the  prisoners  were  not  satis- 
fied with  their  counsel,  for  Shine 
exclaimed,  "  Our  counsellors  have 
been  bribed." 

The  jury,  after  deliberation  for 
five  minutes,  brought  in  their  ver- 
dict.    They  found  all  the  prisoners 

OUII.TT. 

Judge  Torrens  put  on  the  black 
cap,  dread  symbol  of  death.  He 
seutenced  the  four  to  be  hanged, 
and  spoke  cf  the  justice  of  tbeir 
sentence.  **  Oh,  my  Lord,"  cried 
one  of  the  convicts,  "  there  is  no 
justice  for  us,  we  know  nothing  but 
vengeance.* 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  magnify  the 
terror  wbich  seized  the  relatives  of 
the  men  yet  untried,  when  the  fate 
of  the  first  batch  of  the  prisoners 
was  thus  sealed.  They  were  aware 
of  the  infamous  character  of  the 
spies  and  informers,  and  knew  that 
no  scruples  of  conscience  would  re- 
strain these  hardened  caitiffs  from 
what  they  called  ''  swearing  up  to 
the  mark  " — so  as  to  obtain  convic- 
tions for  the  Grown.  There  was 
only  one  resource  for  the  relatives 
— only  one  barrier  between  the  re- 
maining prisoners  and  the  halter ; 
this  was  the  skill  and  legal  acumen 
of  the  greatest  criminal  lawyer  on 
the  Munster  Circuit,  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell.  Fortunately  he  was  at  Derry- 
nane,  his  country  seat  in  the 
county  of  Kerry;  but  that  was 
ninety  miles  away,  and  there  he 
was  advertised  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  people  of  Kerry,  in  Tralee, 
respecting  the  Sub-letting  Acts,  on 
Tuesday.  But  his  advocacy  was 
the  only  one  chance  for  the  untried 
men,  and  on  the  Saturday  the  judges 
did  not  go  into  court  until  a  late 
hour.  The  Solicitor- General,  con- 
sidering that  the  trial  of  the  next 
batch  of  prisoners  would  encroach 
on  the  Sunday,  proposed  to  adjourn 
over  until  Monday  morning.  Mr. 
McCarthy  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the 'names  of  the  prisoners  who 
would  be  tried  next,  but  this  the 
Solicitor-General  could  not— or 
would  not — disclose.  The  Crown, 
he  said,  had  determined  to  try  every 
one  of  the  prisoners,  and  as  the 
same  evidence  which  already  pro- 
cured the  conriction  of  the  four 
was  applicable  to  all,  the  fears  of 
the  prisoners  and  their  friends  were 
naturally  at  the  greatest  height. 

Under  these  circumstances  a 
young  farmer  named  Burke,  a 
brother  of  one  of  the  prisoners, 
resolved  to  ride  to  Derrynane,  and 
request  O'Gonnell  to  come  off,  at 
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once,  to  Cork,  so  as  to  act  for  the 
defence  on  the  ensuing  Mondajt 
He  undertook  to  be  at  Derrjnane 
earlj  on  the  next  morning,  and  at 
five  o'clock  on  that  Saturday  after* 
iioon,  mounted  on  a  strong  horse  of 
powerful  action  and  singular  en- 
durance, he  started  on  his  errand 
for  life  or  death.  On  he  sped,  heed- 
less of  the  coming  night,  the 
lonely  road,  the  bleak  winds,  the 
pelting  rain. 

A  bright,  genial  sun  shone  over 
the  wild,  rock-bound  coas^t  scenery 
of  Derrynane,  as  O^Connell  looked 
forth  from  his  mouutain  home  by 
the  billowy  sea  on  that  October 
Sunday  mornings  He  looked  over 
the  splintered  peaks  of  his  beloved 
Kerry  mountains,  and,  after  return- 
ing, heard  the  morning  mass  in  his 
private  chapel  in  the  house.  He 
was  sitting  at  breakfast,  when  he 
was  told  ''  a  man,  who  appeared  to 
have  come  a  long  way,  desired  to 
see  him."  O'Gonneli  saw  from  his 
window  that  the  man  had  arrived 
on  horseback ;  and  the  steaming 
flanks — ^the  drooping  head,  and 
chest  flecked  with  foam,  confirmed 
t  he  servant's  notion,  that  the  man 
had,  indeed,  come  a  long  journey. 

The  rider  was  at  once  admit- 
ted into  the-  library.  Addressing 
O'Connell,  he  said,  ''  I  left  Cork 
last  evening  at  five  o'clock,  and  I 
rode  ninety  miles  to  see  you,  Coun- 
seller.  The  friends  of  the  prisoners 
yet  untried  for  the  Doneratle  con- 
spiracy sent  me  for  you.  If  you 
don't  undertake  their  defence, 
Doherty  will  hang  them  all. 
There's  a  hundred  guineas  for  you, 
and  if  you  come  they'll  be  safe; 
if  not,  they'll  all  be  hanged." 

O'Connell  was  not  proof  against 
this  compliment,  which  expressed 
such  confidence  in  his  professional 
skill.  Though  half  a  century  had 
sped  since  he  was  born,  he  was 
hale  and  vigorous.  He  accepted 
the  retainer,  and  promised  to  start 
at  once  for  Cork.    Burke  then  ex- 


pressed his  wish  to  go  with  the  good 
news,  but  O'Connell  implored  him, 
in  compassion  to  his  good  horse,  if 
not  for  himself,  to  take  food  and 
rest.     In  case   that  Burke  might 
reach  Cork  before  himself,  O'Con- 
nell wrote  a  short  note  to  the  pris- 
oners' attorney,  informing  him, "  he 
would  attend  to  defend  the  remain- 
ing prisoners,  as  fast  as  horse  could 
draw  him ;"  and  then,  after  a  few 
hours'  rest,  elated  at  his  sacoeits, 
William  Burke  commenced  h\s  re- 
turn journey.    '  Eager  looks  were 
cast  on  the  road  to  Kerry,  from  an 
early  hour  on  that  Monday  morn- 
ing.    When  Burke  was  descried  the 
question,  "  What  news,  William  ?" 
came   from  many  a  tongue.    The 
response,  "  O'Connell  will  be  here 
in  an  hour,"  elicited  a  shout  that 
rang  through  the  morning  air.    It 
was  taken  up  in  Blackpool,  and  re- 
verberated through  George's  Street, 
and  echoed  from  Patrick  Street,  the 
Grand  Parade,  and  the  South  Mall. 
The  joyous  news  pierced  the  barred 
dungeons,  and  awoke  hope  in  the 
oppressed  hearts  of  the  prisoners 
awaiting  their  trial.    The  fathers, 
sons,  and  brothers — wives,  mothers, 
and  sisters,  fell  on  their  knees  and 
thanked  God  that  their  dear  ones 
would  yet  again  breathe  the  free 
air  of  their  native  fields. 

Faithful  to  his  promise,  0*Connell 
was  quickly  on  the  road  for  Cork. 
He  selected  a  gig  as  the  lightest 
mode  of  conveyance,  and  drove 
through  the  glorious  seenery  of  the 
picturesque  region  which  never 
impressed  him  more  than  on  that 
night  journey  by  Killarney  and 
the  banks  of  the  river  Lee. 
O'Connell  described  the  contrast 
between  the  solemn  scenes  through 
which  he  passed  that  night,  and  the 
stern  realities  of  the  following  dav 
in  these  words,  *•  At  ten  o'clock 
that  morning,  after  that  glorious 
feast  of  soul,  alas  1  I  found  myself 
settled  down  among  all  the  rascal- 
ities of  an  Irish  court  ol  justice." 
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Shortly  after  nine  o'clock  on  that 
Monday  morning,  26th  October, 
1829,  the  judges.  Baron  Penne- 
fiuher  and  Judge  Torrens,  took 
their  seats  on  the  bench.  There 
was  considerable  despondency 
among  men  of  all  classes,  from  the 
news  that  a  Protestant  clergymen, 
named  Going,  was  inhumanly  mur- 
dered on  the  previous  day,  near 
Templemore,  in  Tipperary.  It  was 
thought  this  savage  murder  would 
influence  the  minds  of  the  jurors, 
who  ought  to  judge  coolly,  and  to 
hear  impartially.  When  the  judges 
took  their  seats,  four  men,  Edward 
Conners — ^a  well-dressed,  respecta- 
ble-looking farmer,  of  large  stature 
and  herculean  build — Barrett,  Wal- 
lis,  and  Tyrell,  all  decent-looking 
men,  were  placed  at  the  bar  of  the 
dock.  Conners  looked  around  him 
with  an  unembarrassed  air,  while 
his  companions  seemed  not  quite  so 
much  at  their  ease.  The  attorney 
for  the  prisoners,  addressing  the 
judges,  said  :  "  My  lords,  an  express 
messenger  has  just  brought  me  a 
letter  from  Mr.  O'Connell,  inform- 
ing me  he  will  be  in  Cork  this 
morning,  being  retained  for  the 
pnaooers.  I  pray  your  lordships 
to  postpone  the  trial  of  these  men 
for  a  short  time,  as  1  am  sure  he 
will  be  here  presently." 

After  a  brief  consultation.  Baron 
Pennefather  said  :  ''  We  cannot 
delay  proceeding  with  the  trial,  as 
there  is  really  so  much  to  be  done." 
While  the  jury  was  being  sworn, 
Mr.  M*Carthy,  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoners,  endeavoured,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  create  delay,  being 
anxious  that  the  prisoners  might 
have  the  benefit  of  O'Connell's 
advocacy.  The  judges  saw  through 
his  motives,  and  Judge  Torrens,  with 
an  epigrammatic  air,  observed  "that 
it  was  the  business  of  the  Court  to 
prevent  delay  and  defeat  artifice." 
A  yerj  fair  jury  was  at  length  im- 
pannelled,  and  the  Solicitor- Gen- 
eral commenced  his  address  to  the 


jury,  when,  amid  loud  and  continued 
cheers,  which  vires  acquirit  eundo, 
actually  seemed  to  drown  the  son- 
orous tones  of  the  Solicitor-General, 
the  tall  form  of  O'Connell,  dust- 
stained  and  travel-soiled,  strode 
into  the  bar  seats  of  the  Cork 
court-house.  He  bowed  cour- 
teously to  the  judges,  and  his 
salute  was  returned  most  kindly 
by  his  old  circuit  companion.  Baron 
Pennefather  He  apologized  for 
his  unnrofessional  appearance, 
which,  oi  course,  was  excused,  and 
to  his  request, "  to  be  allowed  some 
breakfast  in  Court,"  their  Lord- 
ships said,  **  Most  certainly."  A 
large  bowl  of  milk  and  some  sand- 
wiches, plentifuUy  cut,  formed  his 
morning  meal ;  while  he  partook  of 
the  food,  which  his  toilsome  journey 
rendered  so  necessary,  he  listened, 
with  close  attention,  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  principal  Crown  prose- 
cutor. On  hearing  a  legal  proposi- 
tion incorrectly  stated  by  the 
Solicitor-General,  O'Connell  in- 
stantly exclaimed  (his  mouth  half- 
full  of  bread  and  milk),  '•  That's 
not  law  !  "  The  Solicitor- General 
insisted  it  was,  and  the  Court  was 
appealed  to.  The  decision  was 
in  O'Connell's  favour.  Somewhat 
crestfallen,  the  Solicitor-General 
resumed,  to  be  again  pulled  up,  for, 
referring  to  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  O* Council  knew  was  passed 
for  only  a  limited  time,  he  exclaimed, 
"  That  act  has  expired."  This  was 
blow  the  second,  and  then  the 
Solicitor*  General  adverted  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Harold  Barry  on 
the  former  trial,  asserting  that  he 
had  taken  the  Whiteboy  oath,  and 
was  made  aware  of  the  intended 
attack  on  Mr.  George  Bond  Low. 
His  repeated  allusions  to  Mr.  Barry, 
a  well-known  country  gentleman, 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Doneraile,  brought  up  0*Connell 
again,  who  remarked  "  upon  the 
hardship  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
then  state  of  the  law,  prohibiting 
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him  from  a  speech  to  the  jury,*  and 
requesting  that  the  Solicitor- General 
would  not  travel  into  the  evidence 
on  other  trials,  but  confine  his 
observations  to  the  particular  case 
then  before  the  court." 

This  caused  the  Solicitor-General 
to  be  more  guarded  in  his  remarks, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  address 
was  uninterrupted. 

Nearly  the  same  witnesses  pro- 
duced on  the  former  trial  gave  evi- 
dence in  this  case.  But  they  were 
now  cross-examined  by  their  master. 
0*Connell,  always  excellent,  now 
threw  all  the  resources  of  his  acute 
and  vigorous  mind  into  his  task, 
and  unmasked,  with  unsparing 
questions,  the  Crown  witnesses.  It 
was  suggested  that  Sheehan  and 
Nowlan,  repenting  of  their  crime, 
sought  to  make  atonement  by 
bringing  their  comrades  to  justice. 
O'Connell  gave  the  character  of 
what  he  scornfully  called  *'  the  re- 
pentant  tinners,^  from  their  own 
lips,  and  honest  men  shrank  from 
them  as  though  their  touch  was 
pollution.  The  Solicitor- General 
negatived  the  notion  that  any  con- 
cert existed  between  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution.  0*Gonnell 
elicited  the  fact  that  Sheehan  and 
Patrick  Daly  were  constantly  found 
together  in  Dublin,  and,  more  im- 
portant, O'Conneirs  acuteness  de- 
tected many  contradictions  and 
discrepancies  in  the  evidence. 
Patrick  Daly  was  rigidly  sifted, 
and  one  of  his  exclamations 
showed  how  valuable  0*Gonnell*8 
aid  was, — ''It's  little  I  thought, 
Mr.  0*Connell,  I'd  be  answering 
you  this  day ! "  Owen  Daly,  who 
was  represented  by  the  Solicitor- 
Genersd  as  "  a  boy  of  17 — an  inno- 
cent youth,  who  would  hardly  have 
come  forward  had  he  been  aware  of 
the  importance  of  his  testimony," 
turned  out  to  be  a  hoy  of  24  years 


of  age,  and  employed  as  an  infor- 
mer under  the  game  laws.  While 
under  cross-examination,  0*Gonnell 
declared,  with  reference  to  this 
Ovven  Daly,  he  "never  saw  such 
drilling  of  wvtne99e%  in  all  his 
life." 

This  called  up  the  Solicitor- Gen- 
eral, who  denied  the  imputation, 
and  censured  0*  Conn  ell  for  using 
it.  In  reply,  O'Connell  said,  "  Ex- 
ception, might  be  taken  to  his 
words,  had  he  previously  made  a 
speech  of  three  hours'  duration, 
commenting  upon  evidence  in  a 
manner  such  as  had  never  before 
been  heard  at  the  Irish  bar." 

The  Solicitor-General  not  making 
any  reply,  Mr.  Bennett,  K.G.,  de- 
clared "  such  remarks  were  quite 
uncalled  for."  But  O'Connell  said 
"  he  did  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
the  Grown  counsel  were  the  drill- 
sergeants,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, knew  perfectly  well  to  whom 
the  epithet  applied." 

Throughout  the  day  there  was 
constant  tilting  between  the  Solici- 
tor-General and  O'Connell.  Not 
content  with  brow -beating  the  wit- 
nesses, O'Connell  endeavoured  to 
brow-beat  the  Solicitor-General. 
He  once  threatened  him  with  im- 
peachment before  the  House  of 
Commons  for  bis  mode  of  conduct- 
ing this  prosecution.  On  hearing 
the  Solicitor- General  reply,  '^  The 
allegation  is  made  upon  ya^0,/acte," 
O'Connell  caught  at  the  words,  and 
exclaimed  in  a  mocking  tone, 
^^JS^lse  fact$,  Mr.  Solicitor  1  How 
can  facts  be  false  P" 

'*  I  have  known  false  facts,  and 
false  men  too,"  was  the  Solicitor- 
General's  somewhat  illogical  reply. 

Another  device  of  O'Connell  to 
excite  and  irritate  the  Solicitor- 
General  was  by  imitating  the 
Anglicized  pronunciation  of  that 
gentleman.    A  Mr.  Twiss  was  ez- 


*  This  iiOaBtice  has  been  remedied  by  Statate  6  and  7  William  lY.  e.  114.     "  Frisoocn 
Counael's  Act." 
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amined  for  the  defence,  to  di&credit 
the  evidence  of  Owen  Dalj.  He 
swore  *•  that  Owen  was  not  worthy 
of  credit  on  bis  oath."  The  Solici- 
tor-General inquired,  "Had  Mr. 
Twiss  been  in  court  during  the 
previous  trial,  when  Owen  Daly 
gave  oTidence?" 

The  witness  replied  "  he  bad.'* 

"  Then,  sir,"  naturally  remarked 
the  Solicitor- General,  *•  it  was  your 
duty  to  have  stated  what  you  have 
now  told  us,  knowing  that  then,  as 
now,  the  lives  of  four  fellow-crea- 
tures were  at  stake.  I'll  ask  you  no 
further  question,  sir.  You  may  go 
down  off  that  table." 

'*  Naw,  daunt  go  dawn,  sir,*'  ex- 
claimed O'Gonnell,  mimicking  with 
great  effect  the  tones  of  the  Solici- 
tor-General, and,  amid  a  roar  of 
laughter,  he  elicited  the  cause  why 
Mr.  Twiss  was  not  produced  upon 
the  former  trial. 

Judge  Torrens  charged  the  jury 
in  this  case.  He  went  very  mi- 
nntely  through  the  evidence,  and 
the  jury  then  retired  to  consider 
their  verdict.  After  an  interval  of 
nearly  an  hour,  they  were  called 
into  court,  but  they  had  not  then 
agreed.  At  two  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day morning  they  had  only  made 
up  their  minds  respecting  Barrett. 
He  was  acquitted.  The  foreman 
said  ^Hhere  was  no  likelihood  of 
their  as:reeing  with  respect  to  the 
others." 

One  of  the  jury  said  **  some  of 
his  brother  jurors  would  not  be- 
lieve a  single  word  sworn  by  Shee- 
han,  Nowlan,  or  the  Dalys."  The 
judges  sought  to  assist  the  jury  in 
vain.  They  were  compelled  to 
order  the  jury  back  to  the  room, 
and  they  again  returned  to  their 
lodgings. 


The  next  day  it  was  the  same 
story.  During  the  afternoon  some 
of  the  jury  complained  of  illness, 
one  of  gout.  Physicians  examined 
the  complaining  jurors,  and  reported, 
at  six  o'clock,  "  there  was  no  imme- 
diate danger;"  so  the  jury  were  sent 
back  once  more. 

Until  ten  o'clock  they  were 
locked  in,  and,  once  again,  the 
doctors  were  sent  to  examine  and 
report  on  their  state.  They  stated 
to  the  court,  "  that  the  juror  af- 
fected with  gout  would  be  in  pro- 
bable danger  of  death  if  compelled 
to  pass  another  night  in  the  jury- 
room,"  and  this  induced  the  judges 
to  intimate  their  intention  to  dis- 
charge the  jury. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  counsel  for  the 
prisoners,  contended  a  judge  had  no 
power  to  direct  the  discharge  of  a 
jury  before  they  had  agreed  to  their 
verdict.  He  was  willing  the  juror 
in  danger  should  have  such  refresh- 
ment as  he  needed.  This  the  court 
refused  to  sanction.  The  Solicitor- 
General  maintained  "  the  court  had 
the  right  to  discharge  the  jury, 
whose  lives  were  not  to  be  risked 
under  any  circumstances."  And 
thus,  after  forty  hours  sitting  to- 
gether, the  second  trial  of  the 
Doneraile  conspirators  ended  in  the 
disagreement  of  the  jury,  causing 
their  discharge.* 

The  following  day,  after  the  dis- 
charge of  the  forty  hours'  jury,  at 
the  sitting  of  the  court,  a  man 
named  Keeffe  was  placed  at  the  bar 
and  arraigned  as  a  conspirator. 

The  prisoner  declared  '^he  had 
come  to  Cork  as  a  witness  for  the 
prisoners;  that,  instead  of  being 
now  taken  up,  he  had  been  charged 
some  months  before  with  being  one 
of  the  conspirators,  and  taken  be- 


*  Tbe  following  aiialjBii  has  been  fnrniahed  to  me:  — 

For  acquitting  Coimor,  Lynch,  and  Barrett 9 

Againit  acquitting  them         8 

For  acquitting  all        1 

Against  acquitting  all             11 

Sdwaid  Morrogb,  Bsq.,  was  the  juror  for  acquitting  all  the  priBonen. 
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fore  magiBtrateB  and  police-officer9, 
but  that,  upon  inveetigatibn,  no  case 
was  provable  against  him,  and  he 
was  discharged." 

The  counsel  for  the  Crown  in- 
formed the  judges  *'  that  a  bill  of 
indictment  bad  been  found  against 
Keeffe  at  the  last  aasizes,  and  upon 
this  he  was  now  arraigned." 

An  application  was  then  made  on 
behalf  of  Conner,  Lynch,  and 
Wallis,  for  a  postponement  of  their 
second  trial.  I'he  affidavit  on 
which  the  application  was  made 
stated  a  man  named  Denis  Heireen 
was  a  material  witness  for  the 
defence;  that  he  was  willing  to 
give  evidence,  but  had  been  taken 
from  the  office  of  the  attorney  for 
the  prisoners  by  Mr.  Kelly,  of  the 
police,  who  promised  Heireen 
should  be  forthcoming  on  the  trial 
of  Leary — but  he  was  not." 

Baron  Pennefather  said,  "  The 
court  could  not  fail  to  remark  that 
the  affidavit  was  intended  to  pro- 
daoe  a  retrospective  effect,  and  he  re- 
minded the  counsel  for  the  prisoners 
that  he  told  them  if  Heireen  was 
a  material  witness  for  Leary  they 
ought  to  have  applied  for  a  poHt- 
poueroent  of  his  trial  until  the 
witness  was  produced."  The  coun- 
sel who  defended  Leary  declared 
^'  that  they  were  not  responsible, 
because  Leary  insisted  on  his 
trial  not  being  postponed."  The 
result  of  the  application  uas  that 
the  trial  of  the  three  men,  respect- 
ing whom  the  jury  disagreed,  was 
postponed  to  the  next  assizes. 
During  this  argument,  O'Connell 
highly  complimented  his  learned 
colleagues,  Messrs.  Francis  Mc- 
Carthy and  Pigot.  Baron  Penne- 
father also  stated  he  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  able  argument  of 
Mr.  McCarthy  on  the  previous 
evening. 

On  Thursday  four  more  were  put 
upon  their  trial.  They  were  John 
Burke,  John  Shine,  Connor,  and 
Murphy.     Burke  and  Shine  were 


farmers.  Shine  was  brother  of 
William  Shine,  one  of  those  already 
under  sentence  of  death.  The 
selection  of  the  jury  afforded  the 
occasion  for  the  Crown  to  challenge 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  respec- 
tability in  the  county,  such  as 
Matbias  Hendley,  Laurence  Corban, 
James  Morrogh,  Bickard  Deasy, 
&c,j  and,  an  exclusively  Protestant 
jury  being  impanneled,  the  Solici- 
tor-General again  stated  the  case 
for  the  prosecution.  He  alluded  to 
the  extent  and  nature  of  this  for- 
midable conspiracy,  and  the  danger 
of  landlords  from  the  guilt  of  these 
men.  The  evidence  to  support  the 
prosecution  was  the  same  as  in 
former  cases.  Patrick  Daly  very 
glibly  (for,  as  practice  makes  per- 
fect, he  was  now  well  up  in  his 
tale)  narrated  the  scene  in  the  tent 
at  the  fair  of  Bathelare ;  "  how  the 
assassination  paper  was  produced 
for  signature ;  how  Burke  the  pri- 
soner was  there  as  a  committee- 
man ;  how  he,  Daly,  told  it  all  to 
Colonel  Hill,  and  swore  to  it  imme- 
diately after  the  fair." 

While  Daly  was  thus  recounting 
his  now  thrice-told  tale,  Baron 
Pennefather  beckoned  to  O'Connell, 
who,  at  once,  went  towards  the 
bench  to  speak  with  the  judge. 
They  conversed  for  a  minute  or  two, 
apparently  about  a  paper  which  lay 
on  the  bench.  His  lordship,  having 
handed  the  paper  to  O'Connell,  the 
latter  returnea  to  the  bar-seat,  and 
read  it  to  himself.  While  thus 
engaged,  the  examination  of  the 
witness  was  suspended,  and  public 
curiosity  was  greatly  aroused  as  to 
the  nature  and  import  of  this 
document  which  the  senior  judge 
handed  to  the  prisoners'  senior 
counsel.  Could  it  be  the  fearful 
assassination  paper  P  Having  atten- 
tively perused  the  paper,  O'Connell 
rose  to  crosa-examine  Patrick  Daly. 
Having  ascertained  Cousin  Owen 
was  not  in  the  hut  at  Bathelare 
while  the  writing  was  going  on,  he 
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asked  "if  the  witness  had  described 
the  tent  scene  to  the  magistrates 
the  day  after  the  fair;  if  he  had 
mentioned  the  assassination  order ; 
if  he  had  named  the  committee- 
men." To  these  several  queries 
the  witness  replied,  *'Te<i." 
O'Gonnell  then  handed  him  the 
paper  given  by  Baron  Penne&ther, 
and  asked  *'  if  that  was  his  signa- 
ture." The  witness  admitted 
•••Twas  like  it"  O'Connell  then 
asked  the  wibnessy  **  Had  he  told  the 
jory  all  that  happened  in  the  tent  ?" 
To  which  Patrick  Daly  replied, 
'*  Well,  then,  since  yon  want  the 
whole  foundation.  Murphy  said  that 
thare  were  as  bad  men  in  the 
county  as  the  three  named,  that 
Major  Maxwell  and  Mr.  Batwell 
ought  to  be  killed,  and  that  Mr. 
Daniel  Clanchy  of  Gharleyille 
would  give  J6100  to  whoever  killed 
either  gentleman,  or  £200  for  the 
two." 

It  turned  out  that  the  deposition 
of  Patrick  Daly — ^the  document 
handed  by  Baron  Pennefather  to 
O'Connell — ^while  stating  the  offer 
of  Mr.  Daniel  Clanchy  (one  of  the 
roost  respectable  Gatholic  magis- 
trates of  the  county)  made  before 
Colonel  Hill  the  day  after  the  fair 
of  Bathclare,  did  not  contain  one 
word  about  the  assassination  order. 
It  tranepired  that  these  informa- 
tions had  not  been  returned  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace,  but  that  Baron 
Penne&ther  had  to  send  for  them. 

Mr.  Owen  Daly,  the  next  wit- 
ness, completely  contradicted  Cousin 
Pat.  The  latter  swore  Owen  was 
not  with  him  in  the  tent  at  Bath- 
clare, while  Owen  swore  he  was. 

So  many  important  discrepancies 
existed  in  the  swearing  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution  on  this 
trial  that,  after  a  long  charge  from 
Baron  Pennefather,  the  jury,  in 
five  minutes,  brought  in  their  ver- 
dict of  KOT  GUILTY. 

We  can  readily  imagine  with 
what  joy  this  verdict  of  an  exclu- 


sivelv  Protestant  jury  was  hailed 
by  all  in  court,  it  was  said,  the 
judges  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
it,  and  one  of  them,  addressing  Mr. 
Bennett,  said,  "  George,  let  me  not 
see  your  face  here  again." 

Next  day,  the  Solicitor-General 
informed  the  jud^  *'that  his 
learned  friends  and  himself  had  come 
to  the  determination  not  to  proceed 
with  any  further  trials,  and  that  the 
Crown  had  no  objection  that  the 
untried  prisoners  should  be  allowed 
out  on  bail."  This  proposal  being 
acceded  to,  the  Solicitor-General 
spoke  in  very  laudatory  terms  of  the 
gentlemen  who  promoted  these 
prosecutions.  O'Connell  compli- 
mented the  judges,  and  much  grati- 
tude was  expressed  by  the  people 
for  O'GonneliS  services. 

The  execution  of  Leary,  Shine, 
Boche,  and  Magrath  was  ruled  for 
the  14th  of  November,  but  they 
were  never  executed.  Their  sen- 
tence was  changed  into  transporta- 
tion for  life. 

At  the  Spring  Assizes  of  1880, 
Connor,  "Wallis,  and  Lynch,  the 
three  men  about  whom  the  jury 
disagreed  at  the  special  commission, 
were  again  tried,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion they  were  defended  by  a  very 
able  criminal  lawyer,  who  subse- 
quently had  the  dock  to  himself  on 
tne  Munster  Circuit,  William  Deane 
Freeman.  Connor  and  Wallis  were 
acquitted.  Lynch  found  guilty  and 
hanged.  O'Connell,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1830, 
moved  for  conies  of  the  depositions 
of  Patrick  Daly  and  the  notes  of 
the  judges  who  presided  over  the 
special  commission.  He  strongly 
censured  the  conduct  of  the  Solici- 
tor-General. But  the  Solicitor- 
General  was  well  able  to  protect 
himself  from  any  such  attack,  and 
did  it  so  successfully  that  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  large 
msjority — ^70  to  12. 

While  the  Crown  counsel  on 
the  Munster  Circuit  were  engaged 
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on  the  Doneraile  Conspiracj  Com- 
missioD,  the  rest  of  the  members 
'  were  occupied  in  redressing  the  in- 
jury sustained  by  a  member  of  the 
Bar  in  the  following  extraordinary 
way. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  1829, 
James  Croke,  Esq.,  barrister,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Petty  Sessions  Court 
at  Bruff,  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
having;  been  instructed  to  appear  in 
a  civil  proceeding  to  recover  penal- 
ties under  the  statute  67  Geo.  III. 
c.  108.  The  maffi8trate*8  clerk,  on 
learning  Mr.  Croke  was  a  barrister, 
offered  him  the  seat  usually  occu- 
pied by  professional  gentlemen, 
which  Mr.  Croke  declined.  The 
presiding  justices  of  the  peace 
were  Darby  O'Qrady  and  Michael 
Bevan,  Esqs.  When  the  case  in 
which  Mr.  Croke  was  retained  was 
called,  he  informed  the  bench  "that 
he  appeared  as  counsel.^  Mr. 
O'Grady  said  '*  it  wss  a  rule  estab- 
lished by  the  court,  that  counsel 
should  not  be  heard."  To  this  Mr. 
Croke  replied,  "  It  was  a  rule  which 
might  be  departed  from.*  Mr. 
O'&rady  remarked,  "We  have 
made  the  rule  and  shall  not  depart 
from  it."  Mr.  Croke  answered, 
'^  He  thought  such  a  rule  was  un- 
constitutional." 

GRiis  observation  seems  to  have 
annoyed  the  magistrate,  for  Mr. 
O'Grady  responded,  '*  What  signi- 
fies to  us  what  you  thiuk?" 

This  aroused  Mr.  Croke,  who 
said,  "  What  he  thought  was  of  as 
much  consequence  as  what  the 
ma^strate  thought." 

TJpon  this,  Mr.  O'Grady,  in  the 
presence  of  his  fellow-magistrate, 
ordered  the  police,  who  were  in 
attendance,  to  "  take  the  counsellor 
and  put  him  in  the  dock,"  which 
order  was  instantly  obeyed.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Croke  felt  highly  indig- 
nant. He  was  placed  before  ail  the 
people,  in  the  dock  appropriated  to 
felons,  and  then  occupied  by  a  man 
who  had  been  sentenced.    When 


the  justices  considered  "the  coun- 
sellor "  had  apprehended  the  differ- 
ence between  a  justice  on  the 
bench,  and  a  member  of  the  Bar, 
one  of  them  proposed  to  liberate 
the  counsellor  **if  he  made  an 
apoloffy." 

The  captive  thus  coerced  de- 
clared, *'  that  no  man  had  a  higher 
respect  for  the  administration  of 
justice  than  he  had,  and  if  he  had 
offended  he  was  sorry  for  it."  The 
admission  appearing  sufficiently 
apologetic  the  counsellor  was  suf- 
fered to  go  at  large. 

There  was,  naturally,  considerable 
excitement  among  the  peasantrv  at 
this  incarceration,  for  Mr.  CroWs 
brother  was  the  respected  parish 
priest  of  a  neighbouring  parish, 
Charleville,  and  there  was  much 
anxiety  as  to  what  steps  would  be 
taken  in  consequence  of  this  most 
audacious  infringement  on  the 
liberty  of  a  member  of  the  Bar. 
Action  was  promptly  taken.  IiST' 
Croke  went  to  Dublin,  and,  in 
Michaelmas  Term  a  meeting  of  the 
Bar  of  Ireland  was  convened.  The 
meeting  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the 
then  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
Sir  Anthony  Hart,  calling  bis  at- 
tention to  the  conduct  of  the  two 
magistrates. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  docu- 
ment, the  Lord  Cbancellor  wrote  to 
Mr.  O'Grady  as  follows : — 

"  Dublin,  Dec.  11, 1829. 
"  Sir, 
"  The  memorial  I  transmit  with 
this  letter  was  sent  to  me  by.  di- 
rection of  the  assembled  Bar  of 
Ireland.  The  proceedings  at  the 
sessions  to  which  it  refers  surprised 
me,  when  I  first  heard  of  tbem. 
As  the  head  of  that  body  to  whom 
His  Majesty  confided  the  dispensa- 
tion of  justice  to  his  subjects  in 
this  country,  it  is  my  duty  to  in- 
form you  that  it  is  the  privilege  of 
those  subjects  to  be  heard  by  coun- 
sel in  all  nis  courts,  for  supporting 
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and  defending  their  civil  rights ; 
and  the  rule  last  laid  down  in  the 
oonrt  wherein  you  preside,  pre- 
luding that  privilege^  is  illeg^U  and 
miiat  be  immediately  reacinded. 
*'  I  am,  &0.9 

^  Anthony  Hart,  C. 
"Darby  ©'Qrady,  Esq." 

Mr.  O'Grady  lost  not  a  moment 
in  replying  to  the  Lord  Ghanoellor 
thus:*- 

"Bruff,Dec.  12, 1829. 

*•  My  lord, 

'*I  have  had  the  honour, 
this  day,  to  receive  your  lordship's 
letter  of  the  11th  instant,  enclosing 
me  a  memorial  sent  to  your  lord- 
ship by  the  assembled  Bar  of  Ire- 
land, and  expressing  your  lordship^s 
surprise  at  the  proceedings  at  nie 
sessions,  when  you  first  heard  of 
them. 

**  Your  lordship's  letter  and  the 
memorial  enclosed  in  it,  1  shall  lay 
before  the  magistrates  at  the  petty 
sessions  at  Bruff,  on  Wednesday 
next,  which  is  the  weekly  day  of 
meeting. 

"  1  fear  your  lordship  has  been 
imposed  on  in  the  account  of  these 
wooeeding8,and  that  the  assembled 
Bar  have  acted  with  somewhat  too 
credulous  a  haste  in  giving  implicit 
belief  to  an  ea^arte  statement, 
made  by  an  individual  who  natu- 
rally wishes  to  convince  others 
that  he  has,  been  ill-used,  and  to 
persuade  so  respectable  a  body  as 
the  Bar  to  make  common  cause  with 
him ;  and  my  surprise  is  extreme 
that  so  very  experienced  and 
talented  an  assembly  should  have 
so  easily  lent  themselves  to  his 
views,  though  there  are,  certainly, 
some  individuals  in  that  body  who 
ought  to  be  perfectly  aware  that, 
although  a  statement  may  be  very 
positively  asserted,  it  may,  never- 
theless, not  be  true,  and  in  some 
instances  has  been  retracted  even 
by  the  person  who  made  it;  and 


this  knowledge  ought  to  have  de- 
terred a  legal  body  from  coming  to 
anv  decision  on  such  very  question- 
able grounds  without  any  previous 
investigation  whatever.  Before  I 
send  your  lordship  any  statement 
of  Mr.  Croke's  misconauct,  and  the 
reasons  which  induced  my  brother 
magistrate,  Mr.  Bevan,  and  myself 
to  act  towards  him  as  we  did,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  see  Mr. 
Bevan.  In  the  meantime  I  beg  to 
assure  your  lordship  that  ^Ir. 
Croke  was  committea  for  a  very 
violent  riot  in  the  court,  such  as 
rendered  absolutely  necessary  the 
harsh  measures  which  were  adopted 
towards  him. 

''  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Ac., 
**  Darby  O'Grady. 

"  To  the  Bight  Hon.  the 

"  Lord  Chancellor.'' 

There  was  no  evasion  here,  at  all 
events.  The  committal  of  the  bar- 
rister was  admitted,  but  justified 
on  the  ground  of  his  violence.  A 
few  days  brought  the  statement  of 
the  magistrates  to  the  Chancellor, 
as  follows  :— 

''  December  16, 1829. 
'*  My  lord, 
''At  a  petty  sessions  held 
at  Bruff  on  the  26th  August  last, 
the  undersigned  were  the  presiding 
magistrates,  and  the  court  was  un- 
usuallv  crowded.  A  case  against 
the  toll-keeper  of  the  fair  of  Drum- 
min,  was  called  on.  A  person  ad- 
dressed the  Bench  from  the  midst 
of  the  crowd,  under  the  gallery 
and  at  the  back  of  the  court.  The 
magistrates  desired  him,  if  he  had 
anything  to  say  to  the  case  before 
the  court,  to  come  forward  and 
say  it.  This  person  then,  vrithout 
moving  from  his  place  in  the  crowd, 
which  was  pressing  on,  said  he  was 
engaged  in  the  case.  The  magis- 
trates told  him  they  could  not  lis- 
ten to  him,  as  it  was  a  rule  of  the 
court    not    to    hear    professional 
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persons.  This  person  then  said  the 
rule  ought  to  be  departed  from,  and 
was,  he  thought,  unconstitutional. 
The  magistrates  replied  it  was  the 
rule  of  the  court,  and  that  what  he 
thought  of  it  could  not  induce 
them  to  depart  fron^  it.  He  then 
added,  that  what'lie  thought  of  it 
was  of  as  much  consequence  as 
what  tbej  thought  of  it.  He  then 
became  silent,  and  the  case  before 
the  court  was  proceeding,  when  the 
business  of  the  court  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  very  general  riot  and 
disturbance,  occasioned  by  the  mob 
forcing  its  way  into  the  court,  and 
this  person  at  its  head,  advancing 
in  a  riotous,  menacing  manner, 
using  abusive  and  insulting  expres- 
sions to  the  magistrates,  and  hold- 
ing up  his  clenched  fist  towards 
them  in  a  threatening  attitude. 
The  magistrates  instantly  desired 
the  police  to  put  this  person  in  the 
dock,  and  he  was  put  in  accord- 
ingly. He  so  remained  in  the  dock 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  when, 
on  making  an  ample  apology  for 
bis  misconduct,  he  was  dismissed. 
Here  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark, 
this  person  heard  the  Bench  refuse 
to  hear  a  professionalgent  leman, 
(stating  the  rule  forbade  it),  and, 
also,  he  saw  n  mnn  committed  to 
the  dock  for  insulting  one  of  the 
magistrates,  and  that  both  these 
occurrences  took  place  immediately 
previous  to  his  first  addressing  the 
court.  He  therefore  knew  the  rule 
of  the  court,  and  he  was  also  aware 
of  the  ofience  for  which  his  com- 
panion in  the  dock  was  committed, 
and  he  therefore  knew  he  was  not  a 
perjurer. 

*•  The  magistrates  had  never  seen 
this  person  before,  but  after  he  was 
some  time  in  the  dock  they  were 
told  his  name  was  Croke,  and  that 
he  was  a  barrister.  This,  the  magis- 
trates think  it  right  to  state  that 
neither  the  rank  nor  profession  of 
any  person  could  have  shielded  him 
in  a  court  where  they  preside  from 


the  punishment  due  to  such  gross 
misconduct. 

''From   the  unusually  thronged 
state  of  the  court,  from  the  noise 
proceeding  from  the  crowd,  and  from 
the  post  in  the  centre  of  it  taken 
by  Mr.  Croke,  the  magistrates  early 
apprehended  a  riot,  and  their  sus- 
picion lighted  upon  Mr.  Croke  as  its 
probable  leader.  There  was  nothing 
m  Mr.  Croke's  appearance  or  man- 
ner to  alter  this  unfavourable  im- 
pression ;  his  face  was  partly  dis- 
guised, as  if  to  prevent  his  being 
recognized,  and  from  bis  dress  and 
deportment,  and  the   whole  tenor 
of   his    conduct,    the    magistrates 
never  suspected  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  had  considerable  doubts 
whether  he  was  sober.    These  veiy 
unfavourable    impressions    on  the 
minds  of  the  magistrates  have  re- 
ceived strong  confirmation  from  in- 
formation which  has  since  reached 
them,  and  they  beg  to  call  your  lord- 
ship's attention  to  thefoUowing  facts. 
When  Mr.  Croke  entered  the  Broff 
petty  sessions  court,  which  is  also 
the   quarter    sessions   court-house, 
he  addressed  the  crowd  collected  in 
the  hall,  in  a  loud    and    distinct 
voice,  and  told  them  he  was  come 
there  to  humble  the    magistrates, 
that  he  would  be  assistant-barrister 
for  that  day, 'and  several  other  such- 
like observations.    The  clerk  of  the 
court,  seeing    Mr.    Croke  was   a 
stranger,  and  hearing  he  was  a  bar- 
rit<ter,  offered  to  conduct  him  to  the 
seat  set  apart  for  professional  per- 
sons, which  offer  Mr.  Croke  de- 
clined.   The    police    did    open    a 
passage  for  Mr.  Croke  to  take  his 
proper  station  in  the  court,  which 
Mr.    Croke    once    more    declined 
doing,  and  kept  his  station  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd  at  the  back  of 
the  court.    This  place  Mr.  Croke 
occupied    during  his  conversation 
with  the  magistrates,  nor   did  he 
leave  it  until  he  began  the  riot  for 
which  he  was  committed,  and  ho 
was  not  arrested  in  his  scandalous 
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career  until  he  had  reached  the 
beoch,  and  was  proceeding  to 
teramhle  into  it. 

**  The  magistrates  beg,  in  conclu- 
aion,  to  assure  jour  lordship  that, 
in  their  own  observations,  backed 
bj^  the  information  they  have  re* 
ceived  from  others,  they  are  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Croke  came  to  the 
petty  sessions  at  Bruif,  on  the  26kh 
of  August  last,  with  the  intention 
of  creating  a  riot,  that  he  did 
afterwards  create  a  riot,  and  that, 
consistently  with  tbe  duty  they 
owe  to  their  country,  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws  entrusted  to 
them,  and  to  their  own  characters 
as  magistrates  and  gentlemen,  the 
most  lenient  course  they  could  have 
pursued  towards  Mr.  Croke  was  that 
which  they  adopted. 

**  With  respect  to  reparation,  the 
magistrates  tbink,  from  the  perusal 
of  this  statement,  your  lordship 
will  perceive  it  would  be  due  from 
Mr.  Croke  to  them,  had  not  that 
person  already  atoned  for  his  mis- 
conduct by  a  very  full  and  satisfac- 
tory apology. 

*'  The  magistrates  feel  great  deli- 
cacy in  making  any  allusion  to  tbe 
memorial  presented  by  the  assem- 
bled Bar  of  IreUind,  and  which 
your  lordship  has  transmitted  to 
them.  The  roagisttrates  hold  tbe 
Bar,  collectively,  in  high  esteem ;  to 
roauy  members  of  that  respectable 
profession  they  are  bound  by  ties 
of  tbe  nearest  and  dearest;  with 
great  reluctance,  therefore,  they  are 
obliged  to  offer  an  observation  on 
that  very  extraordinary  document. 

"  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
body  whatever  (and  tbe  Bar  are  no 
exception)  should  be  allowed  to 
decide  on  their  own  privileges ;  but 
when,  in  the  assertion  of  these 
rivileges,  foul  imputations  are  to 
e  cast  ou  others,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  tbe  greatest  caution 
should  mark  their  proceedings. 
In  the  resolutions  of  the  Bar,  the 
Magistrates  do  not  see  that  extreme 
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caution  which  they  should  have  ex- 
pected from  so  august  an  assembly. 
The  Bar  began  by  taking  for 
granted  a  statement  the  truth  of 
which  they  do  not  pretend  to  have 
investigated,  but  in  the  faith  of 
which  they  do  not  hesitate  to  adju- 
dicate, and,  accordingly,  they  pfO» 
nounce  sentence  on  magistrates 
over  whom  they  cannot  presume  to 
have  any  control,  and,  finally,  they 
call  upon  your  lordship  to  carry 
into  execution  this  well>digested 
condemnation. 

''It  seems  awkward  that  when 
lawyers  are  employed,  legally  and 
constitutionally,  to  protect  and  en- 
force the  rights  of  others,  time  and 
money  are  squandered  in  lavish 
profusion  before  any  conclusion  can 
be  arrived  at,  but  when  they  under- 
take their  own  cause,  with  a  hop, 
step  and  jump,  they  can  clear  away 
every  obstacle,  pronounce  their 
sentence,  and  leaving  law,  justice, 
and  jury  far  behind,  with  an  unpar- 
donable temerity  call  upon  your 
lordship  to  become  their  execu- 
tioner. 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c«, 
"  Darby  O'Grady, 
Michael  Bevan.*' 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  impres- 
sion the  fearless  statement  of  the 
county  Limerick  magistrates  made 
on  tbe  Lord  Chancellor.  He  thought 
such  discrepancy  as  existed  between 
the  account  of  the  Bruff  dock  busi- 
ness, given  by  Mr.  Croke  on  the 
one  band,  and  tbe  Bruff  magistrates 
on  the  other,  could  only  be  deter- 
mined by  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 
This  view  he  puts  in  his  reply  to 
the  statement : 

"Dublin,  Dec.  22,  1829. 
*'  Gentlemen, 

^'The  memorial  of  the  Irish 
Bar  which  I  transmitted  to  you, 
was  sent  for  the  purpose  of  yonr 
making  such  observations  on  it 
as    the    case   might   require;  for 
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though  I  had  no  difficulty  in  ex- 
pressing mj  opinion  on  the  facts  as 
there  stated,  it  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  exclude  any  explanation  or 
counter-statement,  or  to  prejudge 
a  question  affecting  the  magistracy, 
without  affordine;  them  an  op- 
portunity to  vindicate  themselves. 
Your  statement  to  me  shall  be  sent 
to  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Bar,  on  the  same  principle  that 
their  memorial  was  communicated 
to  vou,  and  should  the  difference 
be  found  irreconcileable,  it  must,  I 
fear,  be  referred  to  a  different  juris- 
diction from  that  which  the  Chan- 
cellor exercises. 

"  I  am,  &c.y 
"  Anthony  Hart,  0. 

"  To  Darby  O'Grady  and 

"  Michael  Bevan,  Esqrs." 

Instead  of  an  action  for  false 
imprisonment,  an  action  for  libel 
was  brought  by  Mr.  Croke  against 
the  two  magistrates.  The  alleged 
Ubel  being  the  imputations  cast 
upon  him  in  the  statement  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  case  came  on  for  trial  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Dublin, 
before  Lord  Plunket,  Chief  Justice; 
and  Messrs.  Perrin  and  Holmes, 
were  counsel  for  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Long,  the  Lord  Chancellor's 

secretary,   was    called    on  by  the 

plaintiff's  counsel  to  produce  the 

statement  containing   the  alleged 

libel,  and,  thereupon,  a  novel  point 

arose.      Mr.  Long    stated,    ''The 

Lord    Chancellor    considers    that, 

under  the  circumstances  in  which 

the  letter  came  to   his  lordship's 

hands,  he  does  not  think  it  ought 

to  be  produced,  but  his  lordship 

wished  it  to  be  mentioned  that,  n 

Lord  Plunket  thought  differently, 

the  Lord  Chancellor  would  yield  to 


the   opinion   of    the    Lord    Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas." 

Mr.  Holmes  for  the  plaintiff  con- 
tended, *'  His  client  was  entitled  to 
the  production  of  this  document. 
He  submitted  it  lay  with  the  Chief 
Justice  to  determine  the  point,  and 
not  for  any  witness,  however  re- 
spectable." 

Lord  Plunket  *^  agreed  with  Mr. 
Holmes ;  he  was  the  arbiter,  but  it 
was  quite  impossible  not  to  remem- 
ber who  was  the  witness  here.  He 
could  not  refuse  to  respect  the 
scruples  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Seal. 
Whatever  his  own  opinion  was  he 
ought  to  defer  to  that  of  the 
Chancellor.  He  felt  less  reluctance 
in  so  doing  because,  if  wrong,  there 
was  an  appeal  to  the  full  court." 

Mr.  Bennett,  K.C.,  who  was 
counsel  for  the  defendants,  con- 
tended this  was  a  privileged  com- 
munication, and  relied  upon  Wyat 
V.  Gore,*  and  Hone  v.  Bentinck.t 
Mr.  Holmes,  in  reply,  amied 
**  this  was  neither  a  conndentiiu  nor 
privile^d  communication,  as  in  the 
cases  cited.  He  relied  on  a  case  in 
1st  Saunders,  p.  131." 

Lord  Plunket  said,   "When  so 
high  a  judge  as  the  Lord  Chancellor 
regarded  this  as  a  privileged  com- 
munication, it  would  ill  become  him 
to  hold  the  contrary,  at  least  with- 
out a  conference  with  him  on  the 
subject."    He  adjourned  the  court 
for  this  purpose,  and,  on  resuming, 
Lord  Pfuuket  said,  "  He  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  Chancel- 
lor's opinion,   which  was,  that  he 
ought  not  to  produce  the  document.'* 
He,  Lord  Plunket,  could  not  rule 
aefainst  that  opinion,  and  as  the 
plaintiff   must    be    nonsuited,  re- 
quested he  would  obtain  the  judg- 
ment of  the  full  court.     He  had, 
however,  this  suggestion  to  make : 
let  the  case  be  tried  on  consent 
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that  a  copj  of  the  document  be 
leoeived  as  the  original,  subject  to 
the  point,  that  if  the  Court  was  of 
opinion  the  original  document  ought 
not  to  be  produced,  the  evidence  on 
the  copy  should  go  for  nothing.* 

This  suggestion  was  adopted. 
The  trial  proceeded,  and  the  plain- 
tiff'clearly  showed  the  allegations 
of  the  statement  were  libels.  The 
jury  found  for  the  plaintiff  jeSOO 
damages,  and  6d.  costs."*^  It  does  not 


appear  that  any  attempt  was  made 
to  didturb  the  verdict.  Mr.  Croke 
received  a  colonial  appoint ment, 
that  of  Solicitor-General  in  New- 
South  Wales,  where  he  remained 
many  years,  and  realized  a  hand- 
some independence.  He  returned  to 
his  native  country  and  died.  His 
nephew  is  now  the  highly  gifted, 
and  justly  respected,  Dr'  Croke 
Boman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Gashel. 


as£ 


THE  VIOLIN  OF  THE  MAN  THAT  WAS  HANGED, 


Bt    Eboxkanit-Chatbixv. 


Tbahslazbd  bt  Lousia  GoaKftAlL 


Kabl  Hafitz  had  passed  six  years 
over  a  method  of  connterpoint.  He 
had  studied  Haydn,  Gliick,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Rossini;  he  bad  flou- 
xiahing  health,  and  a  fortune  suffi- 
cient to  allow  him  to  pursue  bis 
artistic  vocation  ;  in  a  word,  he  bad 
all  that  was  necessary  to  compose 
the  beat  and  most  beautiful  music 
— save  the  one  little  indispensable 
thing — inspiration . 

Day  after  day,  full  of  noble  ardour, 
he  laid  long  scores,  great  in  har- 
mony, before  his  worthy  master, 
Albcotus  Kilian,  but  every  phrase 
of  them  was  borrowed  firom  Peter, 
James,  Christopher. 

Master  Albertus,  seated  in  his 
laige  arm-chair,  his  feet  on  the 
fender,  his  elbow  leaning  on  the 
comer  of  the  table,  would,  while 
smoking  his  pipe,  scratch  out  one 
by  one  the  odd  discoveries  of  his 
papU.    Karl  would  cry  with  rage. 


get  angry,  dispute;  but  the  old 
master,  calmly  opening  one  of  his 
countless  music  books,  would  say, 
pointing  to  the  passage,— 

•'  Look,  boy  !  " 

Then  Earl's  head  would  sink,  and 
he  would  despair  of  the  future. 

But  one  fine  morning,  he  having 
presented  under  his  own  name  to 
Master  Albertus  a  Fantasia  of  Bac- 
cherini,  varied  with  Viotti,  the 
good  man,  hitherto  impassible,  got 
angry. 

•*Karl,"  he  shouted,  '*do  you 
take  me  for  an  ass?  Do  you  sup- 
pose I  don't  see  your  ignoble  pil- 
ferings?  This  is  really  going  too 
far!" 

Seeing  him  bewildered  at  this 
reproach, — 

*'  Listen,'*  he  said  to  him,  "  I  am 
willing  to  admit  you  may  be  the 
dupe  of  yom^  own  memory,  and 
that  you  take  your  recollections  for 


♦  "  4th  Law  Recorder."  p.  42. 
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inventions,  bat  decidedly  you  are 
growing  too  &t,  you  drink  too 
generous  wine,  and,  above  all,  hx 
too  much  beer.  It  is  this  that  is 
shutting  up  the  avenues  of  your 
intellect.    You  must  get  thin !  *' 

"  Get  thin !  " 

"Yes!  or  renounce  musia  You 
have  the  science— but  ideas ! — it  is 
all  quite  clear.  If  you  spend  your 
life  greasing  the  strings  of  your 
violin  with  layers  of  Cat,  how  are 
they  to  vibrate  ?  " 

These  words  of  Master  Albertus 
came  like  a  ray  of  light  to  HAfitz. 

'*  Were  I  even  to  fi&ll  into  a  de- 
cline/* he  cried,  *'  1*11  shrink  from 
no  sacrifice.  Since  it  is  matter 
tliat  oppresses  my  soul,  I'll  thin 
mjself!" 

His  face  at  this  moment  ex- 
pressed such  heroism  that  Master 
Albertus  was  touched :  he  embraced 
his  pupil,  and  wished  him  success. 

The  next  day  Earl  Hafitz,  with  a 
knapsack  on  his  back,  and  a  stick 
in  his  hand,  left  the  hotel  of  the 
*' Three  Pigeons*'  and  the  ale- 
house of  "  King  Gambrinus,*'  and 
set  out  on  a  long  tour. 

He  directed  his  steps  towards 
Switzerland. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  his  embonpoint  was  con- 
siderably reduced,  yet  inspiration 
had  not  come. 

**  Can  ill  luck  be  greater  than 
mine  ?  "  said  he  to  himself.  '*  Nei- 
ther fasting,  nor  good  cheer,  neither 
water,  wine,  nor  beer  can  pitch  my 
mind  to  the  diapason  of  the  sub- 
lime. What  have  I  done  to  merit 
this  wretched  fate  ?  While  a  crowd 
of  ignoramuses  are  producing  re- 
markable works,  I,  with  all  my 
science,  all  my  labour,  all  my 
courage,  achieve  nothing.  Ah, 
heaven  is  not  just — no,  it  is  not 
just !  ** 

Reasoning  on  in  this  way,  he 
followed  the  road  from  Bruck  to 
Fribourg.    Night  was  approaching, 


he  dragged  himself   along,  ready 
to  fall  from  fatigue. 

At  this  moment  he  saw,  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  a  wretched  hoyel 
hidden  in  a  hollow  of  the  road  :  the 
roof  was  low,  the  door  off  ita 
hinges,  the  windows  broken,  the 
chimney  a  ruin.  Tall  briers  and 
nettles  grew  all  round ;  the  window 
of  the  gable  was  hardly  higher 
than  the  heather  of  the  plain, 
where  a  y^ind  was  whistling  that 
might  have  blown  the  horns  off  an 
ox. 

Karl  saw  also  through  the  dusk 
a  fir  branch  swinging  over  the 
door. 

"Come,"  said  he  to  himself,  •*the 
inn  is  not  a  promising  one,  it  is 
even  sinister  looking,  but  we  must 
not  judge  things  by  their  looks.** 

And  without  further  pause,  he 
knocked  at  the  door  with  his  stick. 

"Who  is  there?  What  do  you 
want  ?  **  said  a  rough  voice  firom 
within. 

"Shelter  and  bread.*' 

"  Ah,  ha !     Good— good !  " 

The  door  suddenly  opened,  and 
Karl  found  himself  in  presence  of 
a  robust-looking  man,  with  a  square 
face,  and  grey  eyes,  his  shoulders 
covered  with  a  great-coat    torn  at 
the  elbows,  and  a  hatchet   in  his 
hand.     Behind  the  man  shone  the 
flame  from  the  hearth,  lighting  up 
the  entrance  of  a  loft,  n  wooden 
staircase,  decayed  walls ;  and  close 
to  the  flame,  a  young,  fragile  pale 
girl,  dressed  in  a  miserable  brown 
cotton  frock.     She  was  looking  to- 
wards the  door  with  a  sort  of  terror, 
her  black  eyes  filled  with  an  expres- 
sion of   indefinable    sadness    and 
wildness. 

Karl  saw  all  this  at  a  glance,  and 
instinctively  tightened  his  hold  of 
his  stick. 

"  Well,  come  in,"  said  the  man ; 
"  it  is  not  weather  to  keep  people 
standing  outside." 

Then,  thinking  it  would  be  folly 
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to  appear  frightened,  he  advanced 
into  die  middle  of  the  hovel  and 
sat  down  on  a  heneh  before  the 
hearth. 

^Giye  me  your  knapsack  and 
stick/*  said  the  nian. 

This  time  Master  Albertu8*8 
pupil  shuddefed  to  the  very  marrow 
of  his  bones,  and  the  sack  was  un- 
buckled, and  the  stick  laid  in  a 
corner,  and  the  host  seated  quietly 
by  the  hearth  before  he  recovered 
from  his  surprise. 

This  circumstance  rather  restored 
his  composure. 

''Mine  host,*'saidhewith  a  smile, 
**I  should  not  be  sorry  to  have 
supper." 

*'  What  would  monsieur  like  for 
supper?  "  said  the  other  gravely. 

''An  omelette  with  bacon,  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  cheese.'* 

**  He  !  he !  he !  Monsieur  has 
an  excellent  appetite,  but  our  pro* 
visions  are  exhausted." 

"Exhausted?" 

"  Yes." 

"  All  ?  " 

"  All." 

"  You  havn*t  any  cheese  ?  " 

"No." 

'•  Nor  butter  ?  " 

'•  No." 

'•  Nor  bread,  nor  milk  ?  " 

••  No." 

^^But  in  Heaven's  name  what 
have  you  then  ?  " 

"  Potatoes  cooked  in  the  ashes." 

At  the  same  instant  Karl  saw, 
lying  in  the  shadow  on  the  stair 
steps,  a  whole  regiment  of  chickens ; 
white,  black,  red,  fast  asleep,  some 
with  their  heads  under  their  wings, 
others  with  their  necks  thrust  into 
their  shoulders;  there  was  even  a 
large,  dry,  thin,  haggard  hen  care- 
lessly combing  and  pluming  her- 
self. 

"But,"  said  Hafitz,  pointing  to 
them,  "  you  must  have  eggs ! " 

*'  We  took  them  this  morning  to 
the  market  at  Bruck.*' 


"  Oh  I  then,  no  matter  what  it 
costs,  roast  me  a  fowl !" 

Hardly  had  he  uttered  these 
words,  when  the  girl,  pale  and  with 
hair  dishevelled,  rushed  to  the 
staircase,  crying  out,— 

"  Don't  touch  my  chickens ! 
Don't  touch  my  chickens.  Hoi 
ho !  ho !  let  God's  creatures  live  I " 

The  look  of  this  unhappy  crea- 
ture had  something  so  awful  in  it 
that  Hafitz  hastened  to  say, — 

"  No,  no,  we  won't  kill  the  chick- 
ens. Let  us  have  the  potatoes.  I 
dedicate  myself  to  potatoes.  I  shall 
not  quit  you !  From  this  moment 
my  fate  is  clear.  Here  I  remain 
three  months— six  months — in 
short,  the  time  it  will  take  to  be* 
come  as  thin  as  a  fakir ! " 

He  said  this  with  singular  anima- 
tion, and  the  host  cried  out  to  the 
young  pale  girl, — 

"  Genoveva,  Genoveva!  Look  I 
The  Sj^rit  is  possessing  him ;  it  is 
like  the  other !  " 

The  gust  outside  grew  louder; 
the  fire  whirled  in  the  hearth  and 
shot  up  masses  of  twisted  grey 
smoke  to  the  ceiling.  The  fowls 
seemed,  in  the  flickering  of  the 
flame,  to  be  dancing  on  the  wooden 
staircase,  while  the  mad  girl  sang 
in  a  piercing  voice  a  strange  old 
tunc,  and  the  log  of  green  wood, 
with  its  sobbing  sound  amid  the 
flames,  accompanied  her  with  its 
plaintive  sighs. 

Hafitz  now  knew  that  he  had 
stumbled  on  the  den  of  Hecker  the 
sorcerer ;  he  swallowed  two  pota- 
toes, lifted  the  large  red  jar  of  water 
to  bis  mouth,  and  drank  a  long 
draught.  Then  he  felt  bis  calm 
restored,  and  he  saw  that  the  girl 
was  gone,  and  that  the  man  alone 
was  standing  opposite  the  hearth. 

**  Mine  host,"  he  said,  "  lead  me 
to  where  I  am  to  sleep." 

The  innkeeper,  then  lighting  a 
lamp,  slowly  ascended  the  worm- 
eaten  staircase ;  he  raised  a  heavy 
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trap-door  with  his  grey  head,  and 
led  Karl  into  a  loft  under  the 
thatch. 

**  There's  your  bed,"  said  he,  put- 
ting the  lamp  on  the  floor ;  '*  sleep 
soundly  and  above  all  take  care  of 
fire." 

Then  he  went  down  again,  and 
HAfitz,  aching  with  fatigue,  was 
left  alone,  before  a  large  mattress 
covered  with  a  huge  sack  of  fea- 
therd. 

He  sat  cogitating  a  few  minutes, 
asking  himself  would  it  be  prudent 
to  sleep,  seeing  the  old  fellow's  face 
looked  so  sinister.  Then  thinking 
of  his  clear  grev  eyes,  his  bluish 
mouth  set  round  with  heavy  wrin- 
kles, his  broad  bony  forehead,  his 
yellow  skin,  he  suddenly  remem- 
bered the  three  men  that  were 
hanged  on  the  Golgenberg,  and 
that  one  of  them  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  his  host;  that  he 
also  had  hollow  eyes,  had  his 
elbows  torn,  and  that  the  big  toe 
of  his  left  foot  was  out  of  his  shoe, 
which  had  been  worn  by  the  rain. 

He  remembered,  too,  that  this 
poor  wretch,  whose  name  was  Mel- 
chior,  had  been  a  musician,  and 
that  he  had  been  hanged  for  knock- 
ing down  the  innkeeper  of  the 
"  Mouton  d'Or "  with  his  jar  for 
claiming  his  customary  dues. 

The  music  of  this  poor  devil  had 
often  profoundly  moved  him.  It 
was  fantastic,  and  the  pupil  of 
Master  Albertus  had,  many  a  time, 
envied  the  poor  gipsy;  but  now, 
as  he  fancied  he  saw  again  the  face 
on  the  gibbet,  with  its  raj^s  flutter- 
ing in  the  night  wind,  and  the 
ravens  flying  round  clamouring,  he 
shivered  ;  and  his  fright  grew  in- 
tense when  he  saw  on  the  wall,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  loft,  a  violin 
crowned  with  two  faded  palms. 

Then  his  impulse  was  to  try  to 
escape,  but  at  the  same  instant  the 
rough  voice  of  the  host  shouted, — 

'•  Put  out  the  light !  Get  to  bed! 
I  told  you  to  take  care  of  fire !  " 


These  words  fi'oze  Karl  with  ter- 
ror ;  he  threw  himself  on  the  mat- 
tress and  blew  out  the  light. 

All  was  silent. 

Now,  in  spite  of  his  resolution 
not  to  close  his  eyes,  by  dint  of 
listening  to  the  wind  wsuling,  the 
night  birds  calling  to  each  other 
through  the  darkness,  the  mice  pat- 
tering on  the  worm-eaten  floor, 
towards  one  o'clock  Hdfitz  fell  into 
a  profound  sleep.  Suddenly  he 
awoke  with  a  start,  hearing  a  bit- 
ter, poignant,  painful  sob.  A  cold 
perspiration  bathed  his  face.  He 
looked,  and  saw  in  the  comer  of 
the  roof  a  man  cowering  down :  it 
was  Melchior — the  man  that  was 
hanged! — ^his  black  hair  falling 
along  his  emaciated  back,  his  chest 
and  neck  bare.  So  thin  was  he, 
you  might  have  taken  him  for  the 
skeleton  of  an  immense  grass- 
hopper. A  soft  ray  of  moonlight 
came  shining  through  the  lattice, 
lighting  him  up  with  a  bluish  light ; 
all  round  about  hung  long  cob- 
webs. 

Hafitz,  with  eyes  wide  open  and 
mouth  gaping,  silently  stared  at 
this  strange  being  as  one  stares 
at  death  standing  behind  the  bed 
when  the  great  hour  draws  near. 

Suddenly  the  skeleton  extended 
his  lon^;  drv  hand  and  snatched 
the  violin  from  the  wall ;  he  rested 
it  on  his  shoulder,  then,  after  an 
instant's  pause,  he  began  to  play. 

There  were  in  his  music  fune- 
real notes  like  the  noise  of  earth 
falling  on  the  coffin  of  one  be- 
loved, solemn  as  the  thunder  of 
cascades  prolonged  by  mountain 
echoes,  majestic  as  swelling  gusts 
of  autumn  wind  among  sonorous 
woods,  and  then  sad,  sad  as  incu- 
rable despair.  Then  amid  the  sobs 
rose  a  light  suave  silvery  song,  like 
the  joyous  warbling  of  a  band  of 
merry  goldfinches  flying  among 
flowery  shrubs.  The  trills  wound 
in  and  out  with  an  ineffable  tremor 
of  joy  and  insouciance,  to  take  at 
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last  their  sadden  flight,  seared  by 
the  valse,  mad,  palpitating,  wild. 
Love,  joy,  despair,  all  sang,  all  wept, 
in  a  nishing  stream  from  the  vibrat- 
ing bow. 

And  Karl,  in  spite  of  his  inex- 
pressible terror,  stretched  out  his 
arms  and  cried, — 

*^  O  grand,  grand,  grand  artist ! 
O  sublime  genius !  Oh !  how  I 
pity  your  sad  destiny !  To  be 
hanged,  for  killing  a  brute  of  an 
innkeeper  who  didn't  know  one  note 
of  music !  To  wander  in  woods  in 
moonlight !  To  have  no  body  and 
so  enchanting  a  talent !    0,  God !  " 

But  as  he  went  on  exclaiming  in 
this  way,  the  rough  voice  of  his  host 
interrupted  him, — 

"  He  up  there !  will  you  ever 
hold  your  tongue  ?  Are  you  ill,  or 
is  the  house  on  fire  ?  " 

And  heavy  steps  made  the  wooden 
stairs  creak,  and  a  bright  light 
shone  through  the  slits  of  the  door, 
which  bxu^t  open  with  the  blow  of 
a  shoulder,  and  in  stepped  the  inn- 
keeper. 

''Ah!  mine  host,"  cried  Hafitz, 
"  mine  host,  what  is  all  this  ?  First 
the  music  of  heaven  awakes  me, 
and  I  am  rapt  away  into  invisible 
spheres,  then  all  vanishes  like  a 
dream." 

The  host's  face  assumed  in  a 
moment  a  sombre  expression. 

*'Yes,  yes,'*  murmured  he 
dreamily,  "  I  might  have  expected 
it.  Melchior  has  come  to  disturb 
our  sleep  again — he  will  always 
come,  I  see  !  Now  our  rest  is  lost, 
no  use  thinking  of  sleep  !  Oome, 
my  fiiend,  get  up ;  come,  have  a 
pipe  with  me." 


Karl  did  not  need  pressing,  he 
was  impatient  to  be  oif.  But  when 
he  came  down  stairs,  seeing  the 
night  still  profoundly  dark,  he  re- 
mained, sitting  with  his  head  in  his 
hands,  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
long,  long  buried  in  an  abyss  of 
painful  thoughts. 

The  host  himself  lit  the  fire,  and 
took  his  place  upon  the  broken 
chair  by  the  comer  of  the  hearth, 
and  smoked  on  in  silence. 

At  length  the  grey  dawn  appeared. 
He  looked  through  the  small  dim 
window.  Then  the  cock  crowed, 
and  the  hens  hopped  from  step  to 
step. 

'•What  do  I  owe  you?"  asked 
Karl,  buckling  on  his  knapsack  and 
taking  his  stick. 

'^Tou  owe  us  a  prayer  at  the 
chapel  of  the  Abbey  Saint  Blaise," 
said  the  man  in  a  strange  tone  of 
voice,  *'  a  prayer  for  the  soul  of  my 
son,  Melchior,  who  was  hanged; 
and  another  for  his  betrothed, 
Genov^va,  the  mad  girl  1  *' 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  That's  aU." 

"  Then,  farewell ;  I  will  not  for- 
get it." 

And  the  first  thing  Karl  did  on 
aiTiviug  at  Fribourg  was  to  go  and 
pray  for  the  soul  of  the  poor  gipsy 
and  for  the  soul  of  her  he  loved. 
Then  he  went  to  the  inn  "La 
Grappe,"  kept  by  Master  Kilian, 
and  unrolling  his  music  paper,  and 
calling  for  a  bottle  of  rikevirt  he 
wrote  at  the  top  of  the  first  page, 
"  The  Violin  of  the  Man  that  was 
Hanged !  "  and  composed,  in  one 
sitting,  his  first  reaUy  original 
score. 
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LAYS  OF  THE  SAINTLY. 

Bt  the  LOITDOK  HfBlOT. 
AOTHOE  Of   "  SoHGg  OF  SlNQULABITT,*'    "  PbIPS  AT  LWK,"  &C. 

No.  9. — St.  Fillas'b  Abk. 

(A  LaT  Of  SOOTT-LAHD.) 

Harp  of  the  North,  that  hangs,  or  used  to  hang, 

'*  On  the  witch-elm  that  shades  St  Fillan's  spring  '* 
( Which  ehn  I  know  not),  wake  thy  tuneful  twang, 

And  keep  thy  wires  in  order  while  I  sing 
In  Terse  of  true  Sir  Walter  Soottish  ring ; 

And  lest  your  Minstrel's  strength  should  haply  faint 
Olenlivat  shall  its  inspiration  bring  ; 

Thus  will  we  make  the  Sassenach  acquaint 
With  blessed  Fillan's  life,  thy  friend  and  patron  Saint. 

I. 

If  thou  wouldst  view  old  Pittenweem  aright, 
Go  visit  it  by  the  broad  daylight, 
For  if  the  night  were  murky,  pray 
How  couldst  thou  ken  that  fair  Abbaye  ? 
And  should  it  eke  come  on  to  rain. 
Thy  pleasure  would  be  tum'd  to  pain ; 
But  when  the  golden  sunbeams  smile 
I        On  ruin'd  nave  and  barren  aisle. 
When  noontide  rajs  enlivening  fall 
On  thistly  floor  and  weedy  wall, 
So  that  thou  need'st  not  break  thy  bones 
Or  shins  against  the  rugged  stones, 
Then  go ;  but  take  a  trusty  guide 
Wlio  knows  the  country  fieur  and  wide. 
And  give  him  half-a-orown  or  so, 
To  tell  thee  all  that  he  may  know ; 
But  should  he  show  thee  Fillan's  tomb 
Within  some  cloister's  ivied  gloom. 
Believe  him  not,  although  he  swear. 
Because  the  Saint's  not  buried  there. 
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ir. 

Breathes  there  the  man  who  having  read 
All  that  the  Northern  Bard  has  said, 
All  the  particniars  supplied 
By  traveUers'  tomes  and  Murray's  Goide, 
Of  Scotia's  landscapes  fair  and  grand, 
Longs  not  to  see  that  favour'd  land  ? 
Oh  !  would  that  /  could  get  the  chance 
To  view  those  regions  of  romance. 
What  pleasure  to  be  climbing  now 
Ben  Dizzy's  high  and  lordly  brow ! 
How  sweet  to  stand  beside  the  Frith 
That  owes  its  waters  to  Loch  Smith, 
To  mark  Bel-hangar's  ruin*d  pile. 
And  lon-munga's  charmed  isle, 
Whilst  in  the  distance  can  be  seen 
The  giant  peaks  of  Ben  Zoleen,* 
And,  if  the  weather  be  not  dull. 
The  fragrant  isle  of  Sneeshin-Mull ; 
And,  floating  like  a  mirage  there, 
That  phantom  ship— tlie  "  Brig  of  Ayr  " 
Sails  where  Loch  Toddy's  smile  creates 
A  beauty  that  intoxicates. 
Then  view,  my  fancy,  if  thou  wilt, 
Knights  tourneying  within  Glen-Ti/t, 
Hear  Roderick  Dhu  and  brave  Fitz-James 
Calling  each  other  dreadful  names, 
And  see  them  chase,  through  bosky  dells. 
The  hart  that  '*  in  the  Highlands  "  dwells. 
Oh,  if  some  friend  would  pay  my  fare. 
How  'Mike  a  bird  "  I'd  wander  there ! 


in. 

The  meal  was  over  at  Pittenweem ; 

The  monks  had  gone  to  their  cells  to  dream. 

Or  heavily  sleep,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Till  waked  by  the  bell  at  half-past  three ; 

The  Abbot  had  gone  to  his  private  tower. 

For  he  sat  up  till  a  later  hour. 

And  oft  he  would  have  his  under-prior 

To  sit  and  talk  by  the  cosy  flre ; 

For  Abbots  of  old,  you  may  suppose. 

Could  do  in  such  matters  as  they  chose, 

*  The  writer  viU  not  guaraotee  the  abeolute  correctness  of  all  these  namM  of  localititi, 
Imt  he  has  carefully  examined  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject. 
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And  here,  from  the  mill-stream*8  onter  lock 
To  the  tippest  top  of  the  weather  oock, 
Good  Filkn  the  Ahhot  raled  sapxeme-^ 
Sach  was  the  oostom  of  Pittenweem. 


IV. 

The  night  was  long,  the  weather  cold ; 
A  Mmstrel,  neither  yoong  nor  old. 
Whose  ragged  coat  and  shoes  in  holes 
Wrong  pity  from  those  monkish  souls. 
Entered  the  Abhey's  lower  hall. 
Whence,  duteous  to  the  Abbot's  call, 
He  brought  himself  and  harp  upstairs 
And  'gan  show  off  his  Scottish  airs. 
It  was  a  charity  to  bring 
Such  warbler  in  the  place  to  sing. 
St  Fillan  gaye  him  ample  cheer 
And  copious  dranghtB  of  home-made  beer. 
Till,  while  that  inspiration  work*d. 
This  music  from  the  wires  he  jerk'd : — 

V. 
BALLAD. 

THE    BLT7E   BBOTHIB. 

Twaa  on  Maxwelton's  bonny  braes 
( *'  Where  early  fa's  the  dew  " ) 

That  at  the  set  of  ran  I  met 
A  Friar  of  Orders  Blue. 


With  sigh,  and  frown,  and  eye   east  down, 

His  face  was  sad  to  see  ; 
Some  heary  care  was  settled  there— 

Whatever  eonld  it  be  ? 


<<  Come  hither,  oome  hither,  thou  Holy  Friar, 

Why  dost  thoa  look  so  blue  t  '* 
He  anawer'd  stem—''  IVe  yet  to  learn 

What  that's  to  do  with  you:' 

*'  Wert  thou,"  I  ask'd,  "  a  bar«n  bold. 

Who  sought  a  hermit's  lot. 
Because  thy  love  so  false  did  prore  ?  " 

He  answered,  **  I  was  not** 
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"  And  hast  thoa  fongbt  in  distent  olimes, 

Seen  mighty  dties  fall, 
And  wounded  been  a  score  of  times  f " 

He  answered,  *^  Not  at  all." 

* 

<<  A  •:  a  aid  thy  tnie  love  follow  thee, 

In  page's  garb  diflgnised  ? 
And  when  thou  fonndest  it  was  she^ 

Say,  wert  thou  not  inrprised  1 " 

"No  true  love  ever  foUowM  me 

Thus  garVd  ;  or  if  she  had, 
At  once,  I  ween,  I  must  have  seen 

Twas  she,  and  not  a  lad.'* 

*'  And  did  she,  stricken  by  thy  side, 

In  thy  embrace  expire  ? " 
"  Good  gracious  !  no — who  told  you  so  ? 

He  must  have  been  a  liar.'* 

"  Or  hadst  thou  wooed  some  ladye  fair, 

And  wast  about  to  wed, 
Bot  saw  or  heard  that  she  preferred 

Another  knight  instead  f 

"  And  didst  thou  seek  their  trysting-plaoe, 

And  fiercely  slay  them  both. 
And  there  inter  both  him  and  her  Y " 

"I  didn't,  on  my  oath!" 

*'  Or  didst  thou  quarrel  with  a  maid. 

Who  lored  thee  all  the  time, 
And  seek  a  hermitage's  shade 

Far  in  a  foreign  clime  ? 

"  And  did  the  maiden  seek  thee  out, 

Bress'd  like  a  pilgrim-boy? 
And,  haTing  found  thee  safe  and  sound. 

Die,  there  and  then,  for  joy  Y " 

Fire  fiash'd  from  that  Blue  Brother's  eye 

«*  Tis  well,"  he  cried,  **  for  you 
That  I'm  a  Friar,  else  in  mine  ire 

Some  misdhief  might  I  do  t 

"Why  should  I  tell  to  sneh  as  thou 

The  story  of  my  youth  ? 
My  patience  is  exhausted  now, 

Denying  each  untruth. 
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*'  T«iir*r6  right,  ao  iwx^  if  yon  rappoM 

!*▼«  aden  some  woes  and  cam, 
But,  mark  yon  ^1, 1  nefer  tell 

To  strangen  my  aflain. " 

The  resper-bell  rang  thro'  the  dell ; ' 

Abmpt  he  iped  away, 
And  not  another  qfUaUe 

Bid  to  this  Minitiel  ny. 

And  tho*  upon  Mazwelton*8  braes 

Sinoe  then  Fve  often  been, 
I  know  not  why,  bnt  noTer  I 

Have  that  Bine  Brother 


VI. 

The  Abbot  praised  the  Minstrers  skill. 
And  gave  bis  siller — ^better  still ; 
What  wonder  that  such  vagrant  men. 
Encouraged  thus,  should  oome  agen  P 
For  Fillan's  heart  was  warm  and  large, 
He  never  gave  these  folks  in  charge. 
And  tho'  the  bagpipe  made  him  groan, 
He  let  his  torturer  alone. 
Well  used,  I  wot,  were  one  and  all 
Within  St.  Fillan's  Abbey-wall ; 
Even  the  cats  were  fed  on  cream — 
Such  was  the  custom  of  Pittenweem. 


VIL 

The  virtues  of  a  Saint-elect, 
*Ti8  reasonable  to  expect 

To  marvels  will  give  birth ; 
And  thus,  when  FUlan  did  transcribe 
The  Scriptures— ('mid  the  monkish  tribe 

Of  books  there  was  a  dearth) — 
Forth  from  his  hand  (the  left)  there  came 
The  splendour  of  a  mystic  flame. 
Too  bright  to  be  of  earth ; 
*T«ras  Heaven  that  interposed,  'tis  clear, 
For  candles  then  were  rather  dear. 

And  at  the  best  burnt  dim ; 
But  by  his  hand's  celestial  light, 
St  Fillan  wrote  both  day  and  night — 
'Twas  all  the  same  to  him. 
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Oh !  often  when  the  gas  is  bad, 
I  wish  St  Fillan's  ann  I  had ; 

At  once  Td  bid  adieu 
To  paraffin  and  kerosene, 
And  meters  (saye  of  verse,  I  ween). 

To  moulds  and  "  sizes  "  too  1 

« 

VIII. 

Good  Abbot  Fillan,  it  appears, 

Ruled  o'er  the  convent  many  years, 

Till,  notwithstanding;  the  esteem, 

He  won  from  all  at  Pittenweem, 

Tho'  loved,  respected,  and  admired, 

He  from  his  post  at  length  retired. 

And  lone  his  hermitage  he  made, 

In  far  Glenurchj's  rugged  sliade^ 

A  desert  valley,  wild  and  deep. 

Now  used  as  pasturage  for  sheep, 

A  vale  so  dark  that  people  say 

There's  nightihads  there  throughout  the  day ; 

There  blooms  the  heather,  green  or  brown, 

There  grass  springs  up,  and  thistle -ioum, 

And  there  the  fox  by  moonlight  lies, 

And  on  his  paw  ihefox-ylove  tries, 

And  there  the  timid  hare  will  ring 

The  hare-bell  whereof  poets  sing, 

And  there  the  Scottish  broom,  when  new, 

Sweeps  clean,  as  brooms  are  bound  to  do. 

IX. 

'Twas  there  St.  Fillan  fix'd  his  cell. 
In  saintly  solitude  to  dwell ; 
But  why  he  from  the  world  withdrew 
No  living  wight  precisely  knew ; 
To  man  no  word  would  he  let  fall ; 
He  told  his  beads,  and  that  was  all. 
Boon  Nature  gave  him  all  he  ask'd, 
Nor  was  she  thus  severely  task'd. 
Simple  his  fare,  he  used  to  dine 
Upon  the  new-laid  «/lantine. 
The  mountain  €uh  was  ready-made. 
And  scarcely  needed  pepper's  aid, 
For  fruit  there  grew,  profuse  and  fine, 
Fine^ppUi  on  each  lofty  pine ; 
His  bread  was  earth's  eternal  cnut. 
Water  he  diank,  as  all  men  must 
Who  love  St.  Wilfrid,  son  of  Law, 
And  hate  wine,  beer,  and  usquebaugh. 

23 
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X. 

By  Fillan'B  cell  a  fountain  sprang, 

With  whose  renown  the  country  rang, 

For  in  its  waves  the  sick  were  sure 

To  realize  a  perfect  cure ; 

When  duck'd  within  that  Holy  Pool, 

And  then  left  out  all  night  to  cool. 

The  imhedle  in  mind  and  frame 

Both  hale  and  sensible  became ; 

Whatever  ills  they  went  to  quell, 

They  always  left  St.  Fillan's  well— 

A  well  which  every  one  must  own, 

'Twas  better  not  "  to  leave  alone." 

Thus  pass'd  our  Saint  through  life's  decline ; 

He  died,  six-hundred-forty-nine. 

His  relics,  we  may  well  suppose, 

Continually  in  value  rose, 

But  far  beyond  the  rest  did  stretch, 

The  price  his  wondrous  Arm  could  fetch. 

Till  Caledonia's  kings  felt  blest. 

That  such  a  treasure  they  possest 


XI. 

Ages  had  pass'd ;  it  was  the  day 
Renown'd  in  ^onnocAr-Bums's  lay. 
When  '^  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Knock'd  England's  projects  on  the  head. 
That  in  his  camp  King  Robert  Bruce 
Did  hold,  according  to  his  use, 
A  public  service  to  invoke 
Heav'n*s  aid  against  the  threaten'd  yoke  ; 
But  first  from  out  that  proud  array. 
He  call'd  the  Abbot  of  Inchaffiray. 


t» 


XII. 

"  Go,  fetch  St.  Fillan's  holy  Arm, 

Good  priest  of  Inchafiray, 
For  it  shall  be  a  sacred  charm, 

To  help  our  cause  this  day, 
And  when  the  foe  perceive  its  glow 

Perchance  they'll  run  away." 
The  Abbot  went,  and  quickly  brought 

That  relic  of  the  Saint, 
In  silver  casket,  fairly  wrought 

With  figures  rich  and  quaint 
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The  monarch  then  his  piay'r  began, 

But  when  the  case  was  oped, 
Behold  1  that  sacred  talisman 

Had,  strange  to  say,  eloped. 
Stolen  P    Such  sacrilegious  crime 

Onr  deepest  feelings  shocks ; 
Besides,  they'd  wasted  pray*r  and  time 

Upon  an  empty  box ! 

XIIL 

Dreadful  it  was  to  see  the  Brace ; 
His  rage,  I  wis,  had  good  excuse. 
And  if  he  drew  his  sword  to  strike. 
Why,  who  would  not  have  done  the  like? 
"  Woe  to  the  wretch's  guilty  sonl 
St.  Fillan's  blessed  arm  who  stole ! 

'Tis  Tain  to  intercede 
If  e'er  I  find  the  culprit  ont, 
For  snch  a  crime,  beyond  a  doubt, 

Is  FillanonB  indeed ! " 
None  spoke — such  words  might  well  appal, 
Tho'  purely  innocent  were  all 
His  trusty  men  in  mail ; 
But  certain  witnesses  did  say 
That  the  old  priest  of  Inchafifray 
Look'd  very  scared  and  pale. 
Yes,  he  it  was  whose  fj^th  so  weak, 
Had  caused  him  hide  that  blest  relique, 
Lest  by  its  aid  the  foe  should  seek 
In  battle  to  prevail. 

XIV. 

The  King,  tho'  much  inclined  to  swear. 
Resumed  his  interrupted  pray'r, 

When  lo !  what  wonder's  here  ? 
Uprose  the  casket's  silvern  lid ; 
Then  closed — upon  my  word  it  did ! 

Tho'  no  one  stood  a-near. 
It  was  the  Saint,  who  did  replace. 
That  severed  arm  within  its  case. 

Unseen  to  mortal  view; 
And  when  again  the  lid  was  raised 
That  dazzling  Hand  of  Glory  blazed 

Just  as  it  used  to  do. 
The  guilty  Abbot,  tho'  amazed, 
No  longer  look'd  so  blue. 

22-2 
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*'  Bear  witness/'  cried  the  grateful  King, 
"  That  if  this  day  should  Tiotory  bring, 

And  set  ns  on  oar  legs, 
Upon  this  very  spot  of  gioond 
A  monastery  will  I  found, 

As  sore  as  eggs  is  eggs." 

XV. 

And  now  thy  gaze,  good  reader,  torn 

Where  tents  are  fix'd  and  watches  set : 

Upon  the  banks  of  Bannockbnm 
The  deadly  foes  are  met. 

A  hundred  thousand  Saxon  men. 

Fewer  the  Soots  as  three  to  ten ; 
Long  odds,  I  ween  and  bet ! 

It  boots  not  I  should  teU  thee  how 

The  parties  carried  on  the  row ; 

How  archers  arch'd  and  billmen  bill'd ; 

What  chiels  were  wounded,  ta'en,  and  kill'd ; 

How  clouds  of  cloth -yard  arrows  sped 

As  fatally  as  balls  of  lead ; 

How  Southron  fell,  and  Gael  was  slain ; 

How  Scottish  Lions'  might  and  main 

Were  well  display *d  in  driving  back 

The  oft-invading  Sassenach ; 

How  gallant  Stuart,  Moray,  Bruce, 

And  Keith  let  all  their  valour  loose, 

And  James,  '*  the  gooa  Sir  Douglas  "  hight, 

Did  more  than  wonders  in  the  fight 

If  these  particulars  you  need. 

Go,  fetch  your  '*  Works  of  Scott,^'  and  read 

"  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  thro'  Canto  VL 

That  Scotland's  laddies  fought  like  bricks 

Is  also  known  to  him  who  learns 

The  fiery  song  of  Robert  Burns  ; 

And  after  such  as  they  have  sung, 

A  meaner  bard  should  hold  his  tongue. 

XVI. 

O  sceptic  reader  of  my  song, 

To  whom  should  victory's  praise  belong  ? 

What  rendered  Scotland's  arm  so  strong  ? 

It  was  no    earthly  migh 
It  was  not  luck,  it  was  not  pi  ck, 
Nor  skin  witii  which  the  blow  was  stniek ; 
'Twas  Fillan's  Aim  of  light ! 
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And  held  the  Scots  the  fray  begaa 
Unaided  by  that  talisman 

They  must  have  lost  the  fight. 
But  there  are  no  such  wonders  now, 

This  is  an  age  of  little  £uth, 
When  people  would  as  soon  avow 

Belief  in  ghost  or  wraith, 
As  think  a  Saint,  alive  or  dead, 

'Oainst  solid  force  could  so  avail. 
That  relics  brought  or  prayer  said 

Could  turn  the  battle's  scale. 

xvn. 

Be  sure  the  Bruee  did  not  forget 

To  render  to  the  Saint  his  debt  ,* 

He  raised  upon  that  sacred  spot 

A  priory,  and  well  I  wot 

No  finer  ruin  could  be  seen 

'Twixt  John  o'  Groats  and  Aberdeen* 

At  least,  I  deem  such  verdict  just, 

Tho'  purely  taken  upon  trust. 

For  long  ere  this  you  must  have  found 

I  never  was  on  Scottish  ground. 

More  spots  than  I  have  time  to  name 

Bear  witness  to  Si  Fillan's  fiEune ; 

There  is  **  St.  Fillan's  "  near  Lock  Earn, 

In  Fife  "  St.  Phillan's,"  so  I  learn ; 

There  is  "  Kilfillan  "  in  Renfirew, 

**  Strathfillan,"  and  within  its  view, 

"  Dnnfillan,"  where  the  orthodox 

Show  there  are  hollows  in  the  rocks 

Worn  by  his  knees  in  constant  pray'r. 

There  also  is  "  St  Fillan's  Chair," 

And  more  than  one  "  St  Fillan's  Fount  ' 

May  enter  into  this  account. 

Which  further  would  your  time  engage, 

By  FiUan  up  another  page. 


Harp  of  the  North,  farewell ;  I'm  getting  tired 

Of  this  my  theme  (and  so's  the  reader  too). 
Now  faints  the  fervour  in  my  brain  inspired 

By  sipping  Caledonia's  "  mountain  dew." 
Sweet  harp !  I'll  also  give  what's  due  to  you, 

Assister  of  my  mghtrngtieUe  lay ; 
Thy  wizard  wires  I  tenderly  unscrew. 

And  hang  thee  o'er  St.  Fillan's  fountain  grey, 
Whose  story  we  have  told.    So,  Minstrel  harp,  good  day. 
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THE  EOMAN   CIECUS   AND  ROMAN   GAMES. 


«  nam  qui  dabat  olim 
Imperiam,  fasces,  legiones  omnia  nunc  se 
Continet  atque  dtias  tantom  res  anxios  optat 
Panem  et  circenses." 


Thus  writes  Javeoal,  in  his  tenth 
Satire,  with  his  heart  full  of  indig- 
nation at  the  contempt  exhibited 
bj  one  of  the  most  atrocious  em- 
perors towards  the  inhabitants  of 
the  "  Mistress  of  the  World ;"  and 
the  words  "Panem  et  circenses" 
have  now  become  almost  as  familiar 
to  our  ear  as  many  of  our  own 
household  expressions.  The  people 
who  at  one  time  bestowed  the  go- 
vemment,  with  its  insignia  and 
power,  was  now  easily  satisfied  by 
obtaining  sufficient  bread  to  fill  its 
stomach,  and  games  cruel  enough 
to  excite  its  worst  passions. 

According  to  another  Roman 
author,  Trajan  himself  uses  the 
same  expression  under  a  different 
form — **PopulumRomanum  duabus 
pnecipue  rebus  annona  et  specta- 
cults  teneri,"  and  Suetonius  tells 
us  that  Augustus  strengthened  his 
hold  over  the  affections  of  the  people 
by  the  magnificence  of  the  spec- 
tacular representations  he  caused 
to  be  exhibited.  Cicero  mentions 
the  cost  of  games  given  by  Milo, 
whom  he  considered  to  be  nothing 
less  than  insane,  the  amount  using 
up  the  substance  of  three  fortunes, 
which  had  been  bequeathed  to 
him. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  empire 
an  exhibition  of  gladiatorial  sports 
is  reported  as  having  cost  400,000  S. 
— £4,850,  and  we  are  moreover  in- 
formed that  a  law  was  passed  for- 
bidding any  person  to  exhibit  games 


who  did  not  possess  a  fortune  of 
400,000  S.  Later  we  find  that 
Aurelian  received  from  Yalerianus 
5,000.000  S.,  to  pay  for  the  sports  to 
be  given  by  him  during  his  tenure 
of  consular  honours,  besides  300 
aurei  and  8,000  silver  denarii  to 
throw  as  largesse  among  the  people. 
From  these  accounts,  as  well  as 
from  many  others  which  might 
here  be  quoted,  we  can  easily  form 
some  idea  of  the  splendour  and 
scenic  effect  which  so  transported 
the  Roman  populace. 

During  the  days  of  the  Empire 
the  Roman  people  enjoyed  the  dolce 
far  niente  to  a  high  extent,  and 
therefore  some  means  of  pleasure 
had  of  necessity  to  be  invented  for 
them.  Under  Tiberius  no  less 
than  87  days  were  devoted  to  fes- 
tivities of  various  sorts,  and  de- 
ducted from  the  working  year; 
under  Marcus  Aurelius  this  number 
was  increased  to  135 ;  and  again  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  the 
number  reached  was  175.  Momm- 
sen,  in  his  learned  **  Handbook,*' 
mentions  that  Titus  inaugurated 
the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  a.d.  80, 
with  games  and  other  spectacular 
representations,  which  lasted  100 
days ;  Trajan  celebrated  his  second 
Dacian  triumph,  a.d,  106,  by  a  fes- 
tival lasting  123  days,  from  day- 
break to  sunset  The  principal 
and  favourite  sights  were  the  gladia- 
torial combats,  the  chariot  races, 
and  theatrical  scenes ;  other  sights 
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of  more  trivial  importance  being 
added  so  as  to  form  a  lever  de 
rtddoit." 

We  will  mention  the  gladiatorial 
sports  first,  as  being  those  in  which 
all  classes  of  the  community  were 
most  distinctly  interested.  The 
Flavian  Amphitheatre,  begun  a.d. 
7Q  by  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  and 
finished  by  Titus,  was  the  theatre 
where  were  exhibited  those  scenes 
of  massacre  which  cause,  even  at 
this  present  time,  the  blood  to  flow 
more  quickly  through  the  veins  as 
we  peruse  the  details  which  are 
related  by  many  eye-witnesses.  It 
is  reported  that  13,000  prisoners, 
most  of  them  Jews,  were  employed 
on  this  building,  which  consisted  of 
four  stories,  belonging  to  the  va- 
rious orders  of  architecture,  the  first 
Ionic,  the  second  Doric,  the  third 
and  fourth  Corinthian;  being  in 
circumference  1,641  feet,  in  length 
287.  width  182,  height  167. 

The  seats  reserved  for  the  Em- 
peror, members  of  the  imperial 
family,  senate,  and  vestal  virgins, 
were  to  be  found  in  the  podium ; 
the  vomitoria  led  into  the  other 
seats,  arranged  in  three  stages. 
The  whole  building  was  capable  of 
containing  100,000  persons,  and 
the  various  accounts  given  by  the 
historians  of  the  day  prove  that  this 
number  was  easily  attained. 

That  gladiatorial  sports  were  in- 
troduced early  in  Borne  may  be 
asserted  from  the  fact  that  we  hear 
of  them  as  early  as  26 1  b.o.  ;  and 
the  records  given  by  Livy  will  suf- 
fice as  proof  of  the  many  combats 
which,  however,  in  early  days,  were 
fought  with  the  religious  idea  of 
sending  the  manes  of  some  departed 
friend  under  a  strong  escort  to 
Hades.  The  religious  element  was 
soon  lost  in  the  more  natural  love 
or  craving  for  amusement.  Sueto- 
nius tells  us  the  fact  that  as  early 
as  Julius  Csesar  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  was  attracted  to  the 
number  of  gladiators  the  consul  had 


in  his  pay,  and  this  body  passed  a 
decree  limiting  the  number  of  gla- 
diators who  were  for  the  future  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  private  service  in 
Home.  (*'  Nam  quum  multiplici  un- 
dique  familia  comparata  inimicos  ex- 
terris8et,cautum  est  denumero  gla- 
diatorum,  quo  ne  majorem  cuiquam 
habere  Romas  liceret.")  Pliny,  in  his 
"  Natural  History,"  fixes  the  num- 
ber of  gladiators  who  fought  in  the 
arena  at  the  various  games  exhibited 
by  Augustus  as  amounting  to 
10,000  men;  the  same  number  is 
also  mentioned  by  Dio  Cassius, 
when  recording  the  list  of  the  games 
which  Trajan  ordered  to  be  ex« 
hibited  before  the  people  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Danubian  terri- 
tories. Other  historians  and  other 
authorities  might  be  quoted  as 
proving  the  extent  to  which  this 
wholesale  slaughter  was  carried  on, 
but  the  above  numbers  will  suffice, 
and  we  turn  to  consider  the  training 
given  to  those  who  were 

*'  Butcher'd  to  make  a  Homan  holiday." 

We  quote  a  short  extract  from 
Hemans*  *'  Story  of  Monuments  in 
Home,'*  which  gives  in  a  few  words 
the  designating  names  of  those  who 
fought :  —  "  The  gladiators  were 
classified  according  to  their  national 
manner  of  fighting,  which  they 
imitated.  Thus  were  distinguished 
the  Gothic,  Dacian,  Thracian,  and 
Samnite  combatants;  the  Betiarii, 
who  entangled  their  opponents  in 
nets  thrown  with  the  left  hand, 
defending  themselves  with  tridents 
in  the  ught;  the  Secutores,  whose 
special  skill  was  in  pursuit ;  the 
LaqueatorsSy  who  threw  slings  against 
their  enemies ;  the  DimachtB,  armed 
with  a  short  sword  in  each  hand 
the  Hoplomachi,  armed  at  all  points; 
the  MyrmiUones,  so  called  from  the 
figure  of  a  fish  at  the  crest  of  the 
Gallic  helmet  they  wore ;  the 
Bustuarih  ^bo  fought  at  funeral 
games ;    the  JBestiarii,   who    only 
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assailed  animals ;  other  classes  who 
fought  on  horseback,  called  Anda- 
batest  and  those  combating  in 
chariots  drawn  by  two  horses, 
EssedarUr 

The  above  account  contains  the 
names  given  to  those  who  fought 
each  according  to  his  national 
teaching.  The  Essedarii  were,  we 
are  told,  mostly  Britons,  who  fought 
in  chariots  in  the' arena,  displaying 
the  same  ferocious  courage  that 
they  exhibited  when  defending 
themselves  against  the  Roman  in- 
vader  and  his  heavily-armed  and 
well-disciplined  legions.  The  Par- 
thians  wora  their  chain  armour, 
and  opposed  this  defence  to  the 
small  round  parma  of  the  Thracian, 
or  to  the  large  oblong  shield  with 
which  the  Samnite  warriors  parried 
the  blows  hailed  down  upon  them. 
Thus  did  they  meet  man  against 
man,  or  in  marshalled  ranks,  and 
soon  the  ground  around  was  strewn 
with  corpses  of  bleeding  warriors, 
whose  passions,  excited  by  the  cries 
of  the  populace,  now  knew  no 
bounds,  whose  hearts  were  har- 
dened against  their  own  friends  by 
the  exciting  cheers  which  forced 
them  on  to  death,  or  hounded  them 
on  to  slay  with  their  own  hand  a 
captive  countryman.  And  yet  all 
were  not  forced  to  enter  upon  this 
degrading  life  through  compulsion, 
as  we  find  the  gladiatorial  class  to 
have  been  composed  of  transgres- 
sors, prisoners  of  war,  slaves,  and 
those  who  adopted  the  profession  of 
their  own  free  will. 

In  a  sea-fight  given  by  Claudius 
on  the  Fucine  Lake,  and  described 
by  Tacitus,  the  opposing  fleets 
consisted  of  19,000  armed  men, 
transgressors  condemned  to  death, 
who  were  allowed  to  man  the  fleets 
as  a  means  of  escape  or  punishment. 
Large  as  this  number  may  seem,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Eome, 
the  capital  of  the  world,  caused  to 
be  procured  for  its  entertainment 
prisoners  from  the  many  provinces 


over  which  it  ruled.  When  any 
gladiator,  even  from  among  this 
class,  had  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  populace  by  his  bravery,  loud 
shouts  resounded  calling  for  his 
free  pardon,  demands  which  were 
in  many  cases  graciously  acceded  to 
by  tlie  Emperor.  The  well-known 
story  of  Androcles,  the  fugitive 
slave  condemned  to  death  for  an 
attempt  at  escape,  and  the  grateful 
lion,  related  by  Gellius,  may  be  here 
cited  as  an  instance,  both  slave  and 
lion  being  covered  with  flowers  when 
they  left  that  arena  intended  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  a  cruel  death. 

Among  the  prisoners  of  war  the 
Britons  are  mentioned  by  Dio  as 
fighting  in  the  games  given  by 
Claudius  to  celebrate  his  triumph, 
A.D.  44.  Titus  caused  many  of  the 
J/ewish  prisoners  to  be  distributed 
in  the  provinces,  so  as  to  provide 
the  arensB  with  sufficient  gladiators. 
Slaves  were  often  compelled  by 
their  masters  to  descend  into  the 
arena ;  a  record  of  such  occasions 
being  referred  to  in  that  most 
valuable  collection  of  Greek  inscrip- 
tions published  at  Berlin  '*  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Gr»carum.*'  The 
records  of  Pompeii  also  teem 
with  inscriptions  relating  to  occur- 
rences of  this  sort,  as  well  as  with 
the  names  of  the  schools  to  which 
these  unfortunate  men  were  at-  • 
tached.  Suetonius,  an  author  who 
seems  to  have  recorded  with  gusto 
the  atrocities  of  those  whose  bio- 
graphies he  edited,  tells  us  that 
Caligula  ran  up  the  price  of  thirteen 
gladiators  at  a  public  auction  to 
nine  million  sestertii,  knocking 
them  down  to  an  unfortunate  pne- 
tor  who  nodded  heavy  with  sleep,  oh 
the  front  benches.  The  contempt 
felt  for  slaves  in  Bome  was  such 
that  their  lives  were  thrown  away 
for  amusement  or  pleasure,  and 
the  gladiatorial  school  being  a  pro- 
bable means  of  escape,  many  pre- 
ferred to  hazard  their  lives  in 
combat  than  to  become,  as  is  re- 
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lated  by  another  author,  "  food  for 
carp."  Among  the  last  class  maj 
be  mentioned  men  who,  either 
from  "  vocation,"  or  through  loss  of 
fortune  and  position,  embraced  this 
career.  Rutilus  (Juvenal  XI.)  may 
be  taken  as  a  specimen, — 


"  Nam  dam  valida  ac  javenalia 
membra 

Sa£&cimit  galesB,  dnmqae  ardent  san- 
guine, fertar 

Non  cogente  qaidem,  sed  nee  prohi- 
bente  tribuno 

Scriptoms  leges  et  regia  verba  la- 
nistsB." 


Young  enough  to  bear  arms,  he  is 
compelled  to  enter  the  schools, 
write  out  and  learn  the  words  of 
command,  reduced  to  fit  himself 
for  the  "  miscellanea  ludi,"  through 
loss  of  fortune,  and  in  the  hope  of 
winning  some  of  the  pieces  of  gold 
paid  in  the  arena  to  the  victorious 
combatant.  That  this  hope  found 
itself  at  times  satisfied  by  the  whim 
of  some  licentious  emperor,  we 
know  though  Suetonius,  who 
mentions  that  the  niyrmillo  Spicu- 
lus  was  rewarded  by  Nero  with  a 
palace  and  grounds,  the  property 
of  citizens  who  had  been  honoured 
with  a  triumph.  Together  with  this 
gladiator  we  find  mentioned  a 
musician  Menecrates  {Menecratem 
eUharmdum  et  Spieulum  mirmiilonem 
triumphaUum  \virorufn  patrimoniis 
adibusque  donavit).  The  same  his- 
torian speaks  of  Caligula  as  having 
been  '*  a  Thracian  (gladiator) " 
coachman,  singer,  and  dancer 
{threx  et  auriga^  idem  cantor  afque 
sal/afor).  This  Emperor  so  favoured 
the  Thracians  as  not  only  to  enrol 
some  as  members  of  his  German 
body-guard,  but  also  to  persecute 
their  opponents  with  a  cruel  cow- 
ardice. Columbus,  a  myrmillo,  hav- 
ing defeated  several  Thracians  and 
himself  being  but  slightly  wounded, 
Caligula  introduced  into  the  hurt  a 
subtle  poison  prepared  by  himself, 


and  which  he  afterwards  named 
"  Columbian."    - 

This  profession  had  also  another 
incitement  in  the  admiration  paid 
to  it  by  women,  who  then,  as  at  all 
times,  found  a  subject  of  admiration 
in  the  courage  displayed  by  those 
who  fought,  bled,  and  risked  their 
lives  for  their  amusement.  What 
makes  Sergius  an  object  of  such 
admiration  to  Hippia,  the  wife  of  a 
senator,  but  that  he  is  a  gladiator. 
To  her  he  is  a  Hyacinthus;  she 
has  preferred  him  to  her  children, 
native  land,  sister,  husband;  and 
now  comes  the  reason,  told  by 
Juvenal  in  his  epigrammatic  style, 
'*  Ferrum  est  qtAod  amant.'*  And  we 
find)  further  on  in  the  same  satire, 
hints  that  the  gladiatorial  sports 
were  entered  into  in  earnest  by 
some  of  the  wom^n  of  the  day. 
Could  an  auction  but  take  place  in 
the  house  there  would  be  seen  for 
sale  the  halteue  et  manicw  et  crista 
crurisque  sinistri  dimidium  iegiinen. 
Martial  also  speaks  of  Venus  serv- 
ing CsBsar  as  well  as  Mars. 

Much  labour,  training,  and  dis- 
cipline had  to  be  undergone  pre- 
vious to  a  public  appearance,  or  to 
any  attempt  at  a  successful  career. 
Punishments  of  the  most  severe 
character  were  meted  out  to  those 
who  broke  through  some  small  rule 
of  discipline;  they  were  cast  into 
chains,  burnt  with  red-hot  irons, 
and  flagellated,  rude  drawings  being 
yet  found  on  many  of  the  walls  of 
Pompeii  relating  to  the  various  tor- 
tures inflicted  on  those  who  had 
refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
"  lanista."  The  food  given  to  them 
was  of  the  commonest  kind,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  barley,  supposed 
to  increase  the  muscular  tissue, 
and  often  were  tbey  designated  as 
hordearii  by  those  who  wished  to 
deride  them.  Their  meals  were 
given  and  prepared  according  to 
regular  known  prescriptions :  sin- 
gulis Un  militibiu  Vitellius  paratos 
cibos  tU  gladiatoribus  zaginam  divi* 
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debat.  And  we  are  told  by  such 
authorities  as  Friedlaender,  Momm- 
sen,  Preller,  Orelli,  and  manj 
others  who  have  delved  deeply  into 
classical  archsBology,  that  special 
surgeons  were  retained  to  keep 
them  in  health,  see  that  the  diet 
was  not  too  severe  upon  the  sys- 
tem, and  that  the  unctores,  or  rub- 
bers, did  their  daily  duty. 

And  all  tojdie !  Ave,  Ca»ar!  mori' 
turi  U  saltUant,  came  thundering 
from  their  breasts  as  they  entered 
the  arena  to  the  martial  strains  of 
music— entered,  knowing  that  they 
were  marching  to  death,  and  with 
the  salutation  of  death  upon  the 
lips  of  those  about  to  die.  The 
weapons  were  examined,  and  a 
skirmish  with  blunted  spears  or 
swords  began,  so  as  to  excite  admi- 
ration and  the  thirst  for  blood,  but 
soon  the  shrill  tuba,  together  with 
the  lituus,  resounded  as  the  favour- 
ites, known  by  many  combats,  be- 
gan  their  more  earnest  warfare. 
The  retiarii,  half  nude,  armed  with 
net,  trident,  and  sharpened  dagger, 
met  the  swift  secutores  in  a  half- 
crouching  position  and  endeavoured 
to  cast  the  net  over  the  approach- 
ing enemy,  who,  eluding  with  active 
spring,  plunged  his  sword  up  to  the 
hilt  into  the  unarmed  breast  of  one 
perhaps  his  friend ;  or,  if  himself 
was  caught  within  the  toils,  no 
longer  able  to  free  his  arms,  he 
met,  with  fortified  mind,  the  blow 
from  the  dread  trident,  which 
crunched  the  breast-bone  and  vital 
parts  at  one  fell  thrust.  The  Galli, 
Samnites,  Thraciane,  Parthians, 
oppose  their  various  weapons,  and 
with  divided  success  fight  and  die, 
the  British  essedarii  rattle  through 
the  plain,  and,  far  from  their  own 
wild,  savage,  but  lovely  island,  meet 
with  a  cruel  death,  rejoicing  per- 
haps, to  die.  We  may  be  allowed 
here  to  quote  Byron,  a  poet  who 
wrote  what  he  felt,  and  felt  what  he 
wrote : — 


"  I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie ; 
leans 
brow 


He  leans  upon  his 


he  gladia 
is  hand, 


—    , 

his  manly 


Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
Aud  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually 

low. 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops 

ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy  one  by 

one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  thtmder-shower ; 

and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him— he  is 

gone 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shonts  which 

hail'd  the  wretch  who  won. 

'*He  heard  it  but  he  heeded  not — ^his 

eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far 

away, 
He  reck  d  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor 

prize. 
But  where  his  rude  hat  by  the  Danube 

lay 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at 

play. 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother — he, 

their  sire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday. 
AU  this  rush'd  with  his  blood  :  shall  he 

expire, 
And  unavenged  P    Arise  ye  Groths,  and 

glut  your  ire." 

Other  games  must  now  lay  claim 
to  our  attention,  having,  indeed, 
perhaps  a  deeper  importance  tlian 
would  be  granted  to  them  at  first 
sight.  The  gladiatorial  exhibitions 
we  have  just  described  had  the 
attraction  which  is  engendered  by 
a  love  of  blood,  and  by  that  cruelty 
which  forms  so  large  a  part  in 
man's  nature,  but  the  other  games 
of  the  circus,  such  as  chariot-racing, 
brought  forward  in  a  conspicuous 
manner  the  political  feelings  of  the 
spectators.  The  Bomans  had  long 
been,  as  we  are  told  by  many 
aucient  writers,  divided  into  fac- 
tions, which  were  again  subdivided 
into  known  colours,  namely :  white, 
red,  green ,  and  blue — ^*  dilexit  genitor 
prasinum,  te  ruueu$  mtrtU^^^  is  to  be 
found  in  Riese^s  '^Anthologia  Latina.  *' 
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To  these  colours  Domitian  added 
gold  and  purple,  which,  however, 
were  not  acceptable  to  the  people, 
and  lasted  but  during  the  reign  of 
this  Emperor.     The  origin  and  sig- 
nification of  these  colours  is  about 
as  mystical  as  are  the  qualifications 
of   party  feeling  at   this    present 
time.     The  best  reference  we  can 
make  is   to  Mommsen's   "  Hand- 
book," or  to  Friedlaenders  "Sitten- 
geschichte  Roms,"  both  of  which 
works  have  handled  this   subject 
with  care    and    intelligence.      So 
great,  however,  was  the  party  feeling 
at  all  times  prevalent  in  the  minds  of 
the  Emperors,  that  numerous  allu- 
sions are  ever  being  made  which 
prove  to  what  extent  it  was  carried. 
Caligula  belonged  to  the  green 
faction,  and  was  such  a  devoted 
partisan  that  he  often  feasted  and 
slept  in  their  stables  {FradntB  fac- 
ticni    ita    addidtu   et    deditus    ut 
canaret  in  ttabulo  assidue  et  ma- 
neret.)     Nero  is  reported  to  have 
been  severely  reprimanded  for  hav- 
ing mourned,  when  but  a  mere  lad, 
together  with  other  boys  of  his  age, 
over  the  hxe  of  a  coachman  of  that 
faction     who    had    been    dragged 
around   the   circus,  having  fallen 
from  his  chariot.      Vitellius  was 
appointed  by  Galba  over  Germania 
Inferior  owing  to  the  interest  ex- 
erted by  their  mutual   friend  T. 
Vinius,  a  man  of  great  influence, 
and  a  strong  adherent  to  the  blue 
faction  {et  cui  jam  pridemper  earn' 
munem  factionis    venetts    favorem 
eonciliatus    esset)      Martial     bids 
malicious  envy  now  no  longer  say 
that  but  through  the  influence  of 
Kero  she  won  the  victories  for  the 
*'  green  faction,"  for  the  charioteer 
of  that  faction  has  often  won  the 
prize  since  the  death  of  that  Em- 
peror.    {Vicit  nimirum  non  Nero, 
sed  prasinue,)     Dio  mentions  that 
the  later  Emperors,  Com  modus  and 
Eliogabalus,  both  belonged  to  this 
faction,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  popular.    "  If  the  green 


faction  is  not  victorious,"  says 
Juvenal,  *'  you  see  this  city  mourn- 
ing and  cast  down  as  were  the 
consuls  conquered  by  the  dust  of 
Cannaa." 

"  Nam  si   deficeret,    msestam  attoni- 

tamque  videres 
Hanc  urbem,  veluti  Caimanim'in  pnl- 

vere  victis 
Consolibas." 

These  colours  became  rallying- 
signals  for  parties;  whatever 
troubles,  famine,  waste,  or  devasta- 
tions might  take  place,  the  interest 
and  party  feeling  yet  raged  high. 
Fanem  et  circenses  was  ever  the  cry. 
"  We  want  bread,  the  games,  the 
colours,"  roared  the  populace,  crav- 
ing for  an  excitement  which  they 
could  not  do  without;  even  the 
Emperors  joined  in  the  demand  and 
nurtured  a  feeling  which  acted  as  a 
safety  valve  for  a  naturally  excitable 
race.  We  are  told  that  when  Theo- 
doric.  King  of  the  Goths,  ruled  over 
Home,  he  preserved  the  games  which 
had  so  firm  a  hold  over  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  and  took  the 
weaker  faction  under  his  protection. 

Henzen,  Orelli,  Gruter,  and 
others  have  reproduced  inscriptions 
in  which  occur  the  names  of  cele- 
brated charioteerSjtogetherwithalist 
of  their  victories.  Scirtus  remained 
in  the  service  of  the  white  faction 
for  thirteen  years;  Diodes,  after 
having  tried  all  the  others,  devoted 
his  services  to  the  red.  Scorpas, 
according  to  Martial,  carried  off  in 
a  single  hour  as  a  reward  for  his 
skill  fifteen  purses  filled  with  gold, 
a  sum  which  the  unfortunate  poet 
compares  to  the  miserable  pittance 
which  he  himself  has  earned  after 
a  hard  day*a  work  as  client  and 
congratulator. 

The  chariot  races  in  the  circus 
began,  as  did  all  the  sports,  by  a 
solemn  procession.  The  giver  of 
the  games,  perhaps  himself  a 
consul,  drove  around    in    a  lofty 
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chariot,  wearing  a  purple  toga  em- 
broidered with  gold,  and  holding  in 
his  hand  the  scipio  eburneus,  or 
ivory  sceptre;  above  his  head  a 
slave  stationed  behind  him  held 
aloft  a  wreath.  Surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  friends,  clients,  slaves,  to 
the  music  *of  flutes,  trumpets,  and 
other  instruments,  the  procession 
began  to  move ;  following  the 
magistrate  came  images  of  the  gods, 
borne  along  on  biers  or  thrones,  or 
placed  in  chariots  drawn  by  mules, 
liorses,  and  later  by  elephants. 
'J  hese  were  accompanied  by  priests, 
who  even  at  that  time  repeated  in 
a  monotonous  tone  parts  of  the 
various  service  intended  for  the 
special  worship  of  each  deity.  Then 
came  statues  of  the  Emperors  in 
their  order  of  sequence,each  greeted 
according  to  the  admiration  felt 
for  him,  or  the  hatred  which  his 
memory  had  instilled.  So  particu- 
lar were  the  Romans  in  causing 
the  various  degrees  of  the  cere- 
monial of  the  procession  to  be  gone 
through,  that  in  many  cases  the 
celebration  had  to  be  put  off  one 
day  through  some  small  fault  in  the 
arrangements. 

In  shape  the  Circus  Maximus  was 
oblong,  ending  in  a  semicircle 
surrounded  by  rows  of  seats  called 
cavesB.  The  course  was  marked  out 
at  each  end  by  three  conical  pillars, 
the  metse,  and,  the  centre  of  the 
arena  was  a  low  wall  running  the 
entire  length,  called  the  spina,  on 
which  were  placed  images,  columns, 
and  small  busts.  At  each  com- 
pleted circuit  a  column  known  as 
the  **  delphini "  was  setup,  showing 
each  course  run,  the  winner  being 
he  who  came  in  the  first  after  the 
erection  of  the  seventh.  JBiga  and 
qundriffiB  were  usually  chosen  as 
being  the  most  popular,  the  skilful 
coaching  of  the  latter  being  con- 
sidered to  be  the  especial  sign  of  a 
•*  good  whip."  Nero  attempted  a 
ten-span  at  the  Olympian  games,  in 
which  he,  from  all  accounts,  seems 


to  have  failed  miserably,  being 
thrown  several  times  and  finally 
having  to  give  up  altogether,  which, 
however,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
obtaining  the  wreath  of  victory — 
neque  eo  seeius  coronatus  est. 

Gems,  sculptures,  contorinates, 
and  other  monuments  have  pre- 
served to  us  the  shape  of  the 
charier s ;  the  best  horse  being 
placed  at  the  left  side,  the  two  outer 
horses,  as  may  be  generally  seen, 
having  the  tails  fastened  up,  or 
docked,  so  as  to  avoid  any  chance 
of  an  accident.  The  charioteers 
wore  a  short  tight  tunica  without 
arms,  a  helmet- shaped  cap  stuffed 
so  as  to  shield  their  faces  from  too 
heavy  a  blow,  and  a  leathern  girdle 
in  which  was  fastened  the  sharp 
knife  with  which,  if  thrown,  they 
cut  the  reins  previously  girt  round 
their  bodies.  These  tunics,  caps,  as 
well  as  the  harness  and  the  para- 
phernalia of  the  chariots,  were  of 
the  colour  of  the  faction  to  which 
they  might  belong. 

The  course  was  generally  a  little 
over  four  miles.  The  signal  to  start 
was  given  by  the  umpire  of  the 
games,  by  the  Emperor,  or  by  the 
senior  magistrate  present,  a  witite 
cloth  being  thrown  into  the  arena. 
The  dodges  practised  were  the  same 
then  as  now,  the  leading  charioteer 
warily  guiding  his  horses  so  as  to 
keep  as  much  of  the  road  to  him- 
self as  possible,  now  driving  to  this, 
now  to  that  side  his  excited  steeds; 
the  older  charioteers,  whose  expe- 
rience had  taught  them  how  to 
wait,  kept  within  due  bounds  their 
anxious  horses,  preparing  for  a  last 
rush  when  they  could  easily  pass 
the  now  blown  and  tired  steeds  of 
the  thrones.  Load  were  the  shouts 
and  yells  of  the  divided  factions  as 
they  shrieked  out  encouragement 
to  the  driver  wearing  the  colours 
to  which  they  were  addicted.  The 
naturally  excitable  Roman  was  no 
longer  himself,  he  seemed  trans- 
formed into  a  maniac  as  he  waved 
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his  arms,  vociferating, bellowing, and 
raYJng  till  the  first  chariot  passed 
the  chalk  line  after  the  uprearing  of 
the  last  delphinus. 

Friedlaender  in  his  notes  to  the 
**  Schanspiele,"  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  "  Sittengeschichte  Roms  " 
gives  us  in  fall  the  epitaph  of  a 
charioteer  named  P.  .^lius  Gutta 
Calpumianus,  who  had  been  vic- 
torious in  more  than  one  thousand 
races,  having  won  altogether.!,  1^7 
palmee,  not  confining  himself  to 
one  faction,  but  having  driven  for 
he  four  parties,  namely  the  white, 
red,  blue,  and  green. 

Horses  received  names  then  as 
at  the  present  time  :  in  the  list  of 
Gutta*s  victories  for  the  various 
colours,  we  find  that  for  the  Blue 
faction,  with  Geminator  as  the  lead- 
ing horse  of  the  quadriga,  he  had 
won  92  races,  with  Silvanus  106, 
with  Kitidus  52,  with  Saxo60.  As 
charioteer  for  the  Gh^en  faction, 
with  Danaus  19  races,  Oceanus 
209,  Victor  429,  Vindex  157. 
Another  inscription  mentions  a 
charioteer  of  the  name  of  Diodes, 
who  had  won  1,46^  times,  though 
he  too  did  not  confine  his  services 
to  one  faction.  He  was  victorious 
(in  eertaminibus)  siogularum  (quad' 
rigarum)  1,064 ;  binarum  347, 
temarum  51.  Dr.  Friedlaender 
mentions  as  the  total  obtained  for 
92  prizes,  the  sum  of  8,710,000  S.— 
£40,850.  In  deciphering  the  in- 
scription, a  quotation  firom  Sillig^s 
edition  of  the  elder  Pliny,  he  points 
out  the  meaning  of  the  following 
expressions,  occupavii  et  vioit^  "  he 
kept  the  lead  and  won ; "  auceeesU 
et  vieit,  *'  he  took  the  second  place 
and  won  at  the  end  by  a  spurt ;  '* 
erupuit  et  vicit,  *'  he  coached  to  the 
last  and  came  in  with  a  rush  at 
the  end ; "  tricks  of  the  road  and 
turf  yet  common  in  our  day. 
Much  more  might  be  written  on 
this  subject,  but  the  writer  has 
contented  himself  with  pointing 
out  the    significance   ascribed    to 


the  colour  of  each  party.  Martial 
warns  an  adherent  of  the  *'  green  " 
faction  against  wearing  a  scarlet 
mantle  lest  he  should  be  looked 
upon  as  faithless  to  his  cause. 

The  sufferings  of  the  early 
Christian  martyrs  require  no  more 
than  a  passing  allusion  when  we 
refer  to  the  exhibitions  of  wild 
beasts  of  every  description  exhi- 
bited by  the  various  emperors  be- 
fore the  astonished  gaze  of  their 
subjects.  At  the  present  time, 
even  considering  all  our  advan- 
tages of  steam  communication,  the 
entire  contents  of  the  various  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  of  £urope  and 
Amerii-a  could  not  produce  the 
same  number  of  animals  as  might 
be  seen  in  the  arena  during  some 
festivals. 

As  early  as  the  year  58  B.C., 
crocodiles  and  hippopotami  were 
exhibited  in  Rome ;  in  tlie  year  55 
B.C.,  Pompey,  besides  the  above- 
named  animals,  produced  at  the 
consecration  of  his  theatre  a 
rhinoceros,  lynx,  a  particular  class 
of  African  monkey  till  then  not 
seen ;  Cessar  first  exhibited  the 
giraffe.  Dio  Gassius  records  the 
fact  that  he  wa^  an  eye-witness  to 
the  slaying  by  Commodus  in  one 
day  of  five  hippopotami,  and  on 
other  days  of  two  elephants,  one 
giraffe,  and  several  rhinoceroses. 
The  tiger  was  also  exhibited  as  early 
as  11  B.G  ,  and  after  that  on  several 
other  occasions.  We  may  mention 
as  a  proof  of  Roman  enterprise 
that  Buffon  himself  had  never 
seen  a  giraffe,  though  even  at  that 
time  means  of  transpo/t  were 
greater  than  during  the  early  days 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  first  hip- 
popotamus  which  we  know  to  have 
landed  safely  in  Europe  since  the 
days  of  ancient  Rome  w^is  the  well- 
known  specimen  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  of  London  which  arrived 
in  1850. 

The  number  of  animals  shown 
at  the  games  previously  alluded  to 
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as  giTen  by  Pompey  and  Ctesar, 
are  recorded  as  having  been — at 
those  given  by  Pompey,  17  or  18 
elephants,  500  or  600  lions,  410 
other  African  animals ;  at  those 
exhibited  by  CsBsar  400  lions  and 
40  elephants,  nambers  which,  we 
agree  with  Dio,  are  evidently  exag- 
gerated. Titus  (this  being  on  the 
authority  of  Suetonius)  at  the 
consecration  of  the  Flavian  Am- 
phitheatre exhibited  a  naval  com- 
bat in  the  ''  naumachia,"  a  combat 
of  gladiators  :  *'  atque  una  die  millia 
omne  genus ferarum/*  Elephants  be- 
came later  an  especial  prerogative 
of  the  emperors,  who  appointed  a 
procurator  to  look  after  their  comfort. 

The  Zoological  Gardens  at 
Rome  contained,  during  the  reign 
of  Gordian  III.,  32  elephants,  10 
elks,  10  tigers,  60  tame  lions,  80 
tame  leopards,  10  hyenas,  1  rhino- 
ceros, 1  hippopotamus,  10  **  archi- 
leontes,*'  10  giraffes,  20  wild  asses, 
40  wild  l^orses,  and  numerous  other 
wild  animals.  Inscriptions  yet  re- 
cord the  names  and  titles  of  those 
appointed  to  look  after  the  proper 
management  of  the  vivarium. 

Caligula,  finding  that  the  ex- 
penses of  animal  food  exceeded 
his  ideas  of  moderation,  ordered 
criminals  to  be  thrown  into  the 
cages  of  the  wild  beasts  destined 
to  be  exhibited  at  the  approaching 
games.  Augustus  exhibited  a  ser- 
pent fifty  cubits  in  length;  Nero 
had  chariot  races,  quadrigee  drawn 
by  camels.  Numerous  other  in- 
stances testify  to  the  number  of 
wild  beasts  which  were  to  be 
seen  in  Bome,  and  which  as  in  the 
case  of  early  Christian  martyrs, 
were  used  not  only  to  fight  among 
themselves,  but  also  to  tear  to 
pieces  those  who  were  looked  upon 
as  criminals. 

Martial  abounds  with  allusions 
to  the  exhibitions  given  in  the 
arena;  especially  to  be  noticed 
being  the  14th  of  the  Lib.  I.,  an 
allusion  to  a  hare  playing   about 


with  a  tame  lion.  Then  again  we 
have  in  the  Liber  Spectaculorum 
a  description  of  a  rhinoceros  toss- 
ing a  bear;  of  a  combat  between  a 
tigress  and  a  lion,  between  a  bull 
and  elephant,  the  enraged  bull 
being  described  as  rushing  blindly 
to  his  fate ;  mention  is  made  of  a 
bear  whose  frantic  ruahes  were 
stopped  by  his  being  entangled  in 
bird  lime ;  a  woman  and  a  lion 
fighting  brings  forward  an  allusion, 
rather  far-fetched,  to  Mars  and 
Venus.  These  epigrammatic  odes 
suffice  to  show  to  what  an  extent 
the  Bomans  had  carried  on  their 
love  for  blood. 

The  exhibitions  often  lasted 
through  the  night  as  well  as  during 
the  day.  Nero  caused  several 
Christians  to  be  clothed  in  gar- 
ments  thick  with  pitch,  which  were 
then  lighted,  the  victims  taking  the 
place  of  torches,  this  being  un- 
doubtedly the  meaning  of  the 
tunica  molesta  of  Juvenal.  Caligula 
gave  night  entertainments  in  the 
theatre,  which  was  brilliantly  lit  up, 
and  amused  himself  by  ordering 
refreshments  to  be  set  before  the 
spectators,  and  thinking  it  an  ex- 
cellent joke  to  see  a  Eoman  knight 
gorge  himself,  the  emperor  sent 
him  a  double  portion.  Domitian 
also  gave  gladiatorial  and  other 
sports  at  night. 

The  aristocracy,  and  indeed  per- 
sons of  every  class  have  ever  aped 
the  vices  of  those  set  in  authority 
over  them ;  thus  was  it  with  the 
Soman  knighthood  and  senators 
who,  to  please  the  emperors, 
did  not  hesitate  to  appear  in  the 
arena  matched  against  some  animal, 
to  measure  weapons  with  a  gladia- 
tor, and  to  consider  it  an  honourable 
compliment  to  race  in  a  quadriga 
together  with  the  lord  and  master 
of  imperial  Bome. 

The  gladiatorial  sports  came  to  an 
end  A.D.  403,  when  a  monk  named 
Telemachus,  horrified  at  the  cruelty, 
rushed  into  the  arena  and  implored 
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the  assembled  multitudes  to  reject 
them,    a  demand  which    was  not 
willingly  acceded  to,  as  we  are  told 
he  was  stoned  to  death  on  the  spot. 
Legendary    Church    history    men- 
tions as  the  first  Christian  martyr- 
dom that  of  St  Ignatius,  a  disciple 
of  St  John,  who  was  devoured  in 
the     arena    by    lions.       Hemans' 
"  Catholic  Italy  "  abounds  with  re- 
ferences  to  this  species  of  martyr- 
dom, which  the  emperors  evidently 
chose  as  an  inexpensive  means  of 
providing  their  vivaria  with  the  ne- 
cessary  amount  of  animal    food. 
Eich  with  the  blood' of  those  who 
sanctified  our  present  religion  by 
offering    themselves  up  as  living 
sacrifices    to    their    faith,    is    the 
Coliseum  at  Rome ;  it  yet  stands  as 
a  remnant  of   ancient  days,  and 
when  nearing  it,  above  the  roar  of 
the  enraged  populace  howling  foi 
the  blood  of  victims,  may  perhaps 
be     heard     in     imagination    the 
•'  Alleluia  "  of  the  early  fathers  of 
our  faith,  that  martyr  throng  who 
laid    all     aside    to    follow    Him. 
"Quamdiu    $tat   Ccltfseeus   stat    et 
Soma  ;  quando  cadet  Golysatu,  cadet 
et  JSoma,  cadet  et  Mundusy^  wrote 


the  venerable  Bede:  ''Borne  and 
the  world  will  fall  when  falls  the 
Coliseum.**  And  how  far  we  may 
consider  the  Boman  supersti- 
tions, inquisitions,  murders,  and 
even  the  martyrdoms  which  took 
place  at  a  later  time  under  the 
name  of  "  Catholic  **  Christianity, 
to  be  a  remnant  of  the  cruelty 
described  above,  none  can  tell. 

Martin  Luther,  immediately  on 
his  arrival  in  Bome,  prostrated  him- 
self upon  the  earth  saying :  "  Hail 
sacred  Bome!  thrice  sacred  for  the 
blood  of  martyrs  shed  here,*'  but 
when  leaving  it  how  different  was 
the  cry  which  burst  from  his  lips, 
and  which  we  are  told  of  in  Audin's 
history.  ^^  Adieu,  Rome,  que  doit 
fuir  quiconque  veut  vivre  saint- 
merit!  Adieu,  ville  ou  tout  eat 
permis,  eacepie  d*Stre  homme  de 
bien"  And  thus  when  in  Bome, 
though  surrounded  by  its  glorious 
reminiscences,  its  victories,  literary 
remains,  its  numerous  artistic  and 
other  works,  the  mind  cannot  but 
refer  to  the  horrible  past,  a  past 
which  shows  plainly  that  the  dread 
writing  on  the  wall  has  had  its  full 
effect — **  Sic  transit  gloria  mitndi.'* 
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THE  PERSONALITY   OP  GOLDSMTIH. 


By  SiCHABD   BBUfSLST  SHESIDAlf  KirOWLEB. 


Eteit  in  oiir  own  day,  when  the 
popular  noTelist,  dramatist,  or  poet 
stands  on  a  more  independent  foot- 
ing, appeals  to  a  wioer  audience, 
and  reaps  a  richer  haryeat  than  was 
ever  the  lot  of  his  predecessors  in 
this  country,  the  calling  of  litera- 
ture still  retains  some  badges  of 
that  contempt  in  which  it  was  held 
when  its  professors  were  poor  and 
powerless.  By  the  law  which  limits 
to  a  term  of  years  an  author's  pro- 
prietary right  in  his  book,  the  lite- 
rary profession  is  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage with  other  callings  less 
noble.  That  the  right  which  is 
admitted  in  the  case  of  every  other 
owner  of  property  to  sell  or  be- 
queath it  in  perpetuity  should  be 
denied  to  him,  is  part  of  the 
author's  grieTance  of  to-day.  And 
the  grievance  is  real.  But  that  it 
shomd  be  advanced  seriously,  speaks 
enough  for  the  improved  condition 
of  the  men  of  letters  of  this  age,  and 
for  the  superior  estimation  in  which 
their  productions  are  held. 

A  hundred  years  ago  such  a 
complaint  would  have  been  purely 
sentimental,  and  one  that  would 
only  have  been  put  forward  on  theo- 
retical grounds.  The  readers  to 
whom  an  author  could  then  appeal 
were  extremely  limited  in  number, 
if  regarded  from  our  present  stand- 

Eoint,  and  the  commercial  value  of 
is  work  was  consequently  small. 
He  had  hardly  become  accustomed 
to  consider  its  sale  as  determining 
his  payment.  The  literary  gene- 
ration of  Anne's  reign  had  looked 
to  place  as  the  reward  of  success ; 


but  lately  the  man  of  letters  pure 
and  simple  had  fallen  into  discredit 
in  high  quarters.  The  publi:«her 
was  now  his  only  patron,  and  a  hard 
patron  he  proved  at  the  best. 

The  history  of  the  first  literarj 
men  of  Goldsmith's  period  is  in  full 
harmony  with  the  tradition  which 
holds    authors    miserable.     John- 
son, who  was  regarded  as  the  fore- 
most literary  man  of  his  time,  never 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  mind  re- 
lieved from  the  pressure  of  imme- 
diate   want,    until    he    was    past 
fiixty,  when  he  received  a  pension. 
8  mullet's  novels  have  delighted  hia 
own  age  and  ours ;  but  they  were 
powerless  to  rescue  him  from  a  life 
of  drudgery,  and  we  see  him  ad- 
vanced in  years    and    broken    in 
health  still  toiling  on,  and  dying  at 
last  in  harness.    Every  one  knows 
the  story  of  Chatterton;   how  he 
could  at  the  age  of  sixteen  produce 
counterfeit  poems  capable  of  attract- 
ing the  notice  of  men  in  power,  and 
which   many  in  our  time  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  were  the  work  of 
one  so  young — how  his  reward  was 
starvation,  and  how  he  died  by  his 
own  hand. 

There  is  no  career  of  that  day 
more  fairly  typical  than  Goldsmith's 
of  the  uninviting  character  of  lite- 
rature as  a  profession,  or  of  the 
emptiness  of  that  fame  which  legis- 
lators of  his  day  pronounced  to  be 
the  only  object  worthy  the  regard 
of  genius.  The  success  of  his  works 
was  complete  from  the  commence- 
ment, and  there  is  no  dispute  con- 
cerning their  merit  now;  but  his 
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history  even  after  he  bad  become 
famoas  was  a  struggle  with    the 
most  sordid  necessitieByin  which  he 
fell  beaten  at  last,  being  still  in  the 
prime  of  his  life  and  of  his  powers. 
While  he  lived,  and  after  his  death, 
there  was  no  one  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, however  dull,  who  could  not 
talk  or  write  of  him  with  an  air  of 
superiority ;  and  among  them  they 
have  succeeded,  despite  the  truer 
appreciation  of  one  or  two  of  his 
friends,  and  of  later  biographers,  in 
investing  his  memory  with  a  strong 
flavour  of  the  ridiculous.    When 
Gh>ldsmith  is  mentioned,  one  thinks 
at  once  of  an  ugly  little  man  strut- 
ting  about    dressed    in  a  bloom- 
odoured  coat,  and  boasting  of  his 
tailor ;  or  the  idea  is  conjured  up 
of  one  who  was  so  jealous  that  he 
was  offended  when  two  pretty  young 
ladies  monopolised    the    attention 
of  a  crowd.     By    others,    whose 
acquaintance    with   his  history  is 
broader  and  more  accurate,  he  is 
regarded  with  a  certain  liking  in 
which  there  is  a  large  dilution  of 
contempt.    If  his  character  is  by 
chance  associated  with  his  works,  it 
is  only  for  the  purpose  of  striking, 
from  the  contrast,  a  conventional 
wonder  that  these  should  have  come 
from  that.    It  is,  nevertheless,  true 
that  they  bear  to  each  other  the  re- 
lationship of  cause  and  effect,  and 
it  may,  therefore,  be  not  uninterest- 
ing to  recall  something  of  the  per- 
sonal history  and  character  of  the 
man  to  whose  nature  we  owe  some 
of  the  most  familiar  works  of  our 
language. 

Oliver  Goldsmith's  father  was  a 
clergyman,  holding  a  small  liring 
in  a  remote  village  in  Ireland.  He 
was  a  man  of  simple  habits,  gene- 
rous and  improvident  impulses, 
very  poor,  very  proud,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  quixotic  idea  of  honour. 
His  eldest  son  he  was  bringing  up 
for  the  Church  *,  and  though  his  de- 
Figns  for  Oliver  were  less  am- 
bitious, he  put  him  to  school  at  a 


ver^  tender  age.    The  child's  edu- 
cation   commenced   at  the  village 
dame-school,  the  mistress  of  which, 
when  boasting  fifty  years  after  that 
she  was  the  first  who  ever  put  a 
book  in  his  hands,  declared  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  the  dullest 
boy  she  ever  taught.    At  six  he 
was  transferred  to  the  care  of  the 
village  schoolmaster,  an  old  soldier 
who  had  served  in  Queen  Auue's 
wars — who  had  an  endless  fund  of 
campaigniog  stories  with  which  it 
was  his  custom  to  enliven  the  drud- 
gery of  school  hours.    He  was  well 
versed,  too,  in  the  fairy  legends  of 
the  country,  and  dabbled  in  poetry. 
On  all  these  topics  he  found  Oliver 
his  most  attentive  listener  and  apt 
pupil.      The  boy  was  as  dull    as 
ever  at  his  books,  but  he  caught 
from  the  old  man  the   knack    of 
rhyming,  and  his  mother,  on  seeing 
some  of  his  eff'usions,  declared  that 
she  had  a  genius  for  a  son ;  and 
from  that  time  forth  she  set  her 
face  against  the  design  which  his 
father  entertained  of  bringiog  him 
up  to  some  trade. 

Oliver  was  still  a  mere  child  when 
an  attack  of  small-pox  hopelessly 
disfigured  his  face — a  misfortune 
which  made  itself  keenly  felt 
throughout  his  life.  On  his  re- 
covery he  was  put  to  another  school 
at  some  distance  from  his  home, 
and,  as  his  mother's  counsels  pre- 
vailed, he  was  removed  to  others  of 
a  higher  class  where  he  was  to  be 
prepared  for  the  University.  At 
each  successive  change  his  disfigure- 
ment caused  him  for  a  time  to  be 
the  butt  of  the  malice  of  his  com- 
panions. Roughness  and  ill-usage, 
when  experienced  at  a  tender  age 
by  one  endowed  with  an  extremely 
sensitive  disposition,  can  hardly  fail 
to  have  a  weakening  effect  on  the 
character.  But  happily  the  boy 
had  also  been  gifted  with  a  buoy- 
ancy of  temperament,  which  as- 
serted itself  at  times  when  a  respite 
occurred ;    and    though  he    never 
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achieved  any  great  success  in  his 
class,  he  usually  succeeded  in  ac- 
quiring a  popularity  by  his  gaiety, 
whimsical  ways,  odd  humour,  and 
occasional  love  of  mischief 

A  story  is  told  of  him  in  these 
very  early  days  which  manifests 
that  mildly  adventurous  spirit  which 
strongly  marked  4ii»  disposition 
later  on,  and  that  habit  of  blunder- 
ing which  he  used  to  declare  was  his 
only  heritage.  Leaving  school  for 
the  last  time,  he  was  furnished  with 
a  horse  and  a  guinea  to  take  him 
home.  His  home  was  only  twenty 
^  miles  distant,  but  the  opportunity 
of  enjoying  a  little  liberty  was  not 
to  be  lost,  and  he  therefore  deter- 
mined to  break  his  journey,  and  to 
sleep  at  some  inn  on  the  way. 
Arrived  at  the  little  town  of  Ar- 
dagh,  he  requested  the  first  person 
he  met  to  direct  him  to  the  best 
house  in  the  place.  His  informant 
pointed  out  the  bouse  of  a  Mr. 
Featherstone,  the  magnate  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Oliver  thanked 
him,  and  riding  up,  ordered  his 
horse  to  the  steble,  and,  entering 
the  parlour  and  seating  himself  by 
the  fire,  inquired  what  there  was 
for  supper.  The  host  readily  per- 
ceived the  mistake  under  which  the 
stranger  was  labouring,  and  finding 
him  to  be  the  son  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, he  suffered  the  delusion 
to  continue.  Supper  announced. 
Goldsmith  invited  the  landlord  and 
his  wife  and  daughter  to  join  him, 
and  he  bespoke  a  bottle  of  the  best 
wine  in  the  cellar  to  crown  the 
festivity  of  the  occasion.  On  going 
to  bed,  he  gave  directions  for  a  hot 
cake  for  breakfast,  and  it  was  only 
the  next  morning,  when  he  wanted 
to  pay  the  reckoning;,  that  the 
squire  consented  to  undeceive  him. 

This  was  just  before  he  was  to 
depart  for  the  University ;  but  an 
incident  had  occurred  at  home 
which  threw  a  permanent  blight 
upon  bis  college  career.  While  he 
was  still  at  school  his  eldest  sister 


contracted  a  clandestine  marriage 
with  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  pro- 
prietor, who  had  been  placed  under 
her  brother,  Henry  Goldsmith's, 
tuition.  As  soon  as  the  secret  was 
divulged,  the  enraged  landowner 
accused  the  brother  and  father  of 
the  bride  of  having  contrived  a 
plot  to  secure  a  wealthy  alliance. 
Charles  Goldsmith  protested  that 
nothing  had  been  farther  from  his 
thoughts,  and  he  proudly  declared 
that  no  consideration  should  permit 
him  to  take  advantage  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, by  allowing  his  daughter 
to  continue  dowerless.  Accord- 
ingly he  mortgaged  his  farm  and 
his  tithes,  to  portion  his  daughter, 
and  thus  he  mollified  her  husband's 
father.. 

But  poor  Oliver  and  the  other 
children  were  to  be  the  sufferers  by 
this  too  honourable  arrangement. 
If  Oliver  was  to  go  to  college  now 
he  must  go  as  a  sizar,  and  from 
this  his  pride  shrank.  The  institu« 
tion  of  the  sizarship  had  been 
devised  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
those  who,  desiring  a  University 
education,  were  unable  to  pay  the 
customary  fees.  But  whatever  be- 
nevolence there  may  have  been 
in  the  intention,  it  was  efiectually 
obscured  by  the  conditions  which 
accompanied  the  gratuity.  A  sizar 
wa8  diB^tingouhed  from  other  under, 
graduates  by  his  dress,  and  it  was 
part  of  his  duty  to  sweep  in  the 
courts  of  a  morning,  and  to  carry 
the  dishes  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
table  of  the  Fellows,  upon  whom 
he  was  also  to  wait  during  dinner. 
Gt)ldsmith  held  out  for  a  long  time 
before  he  would  accept  a  position 
which  he  felt  to  be  lowering ;  but 
he  yielded  at  length  to  the  force  of 
circumstances  and  the  persuasion 
of  his  relatives.  At  no  time  was 
he  of  a  studious  turn,  and  the 
dejection  following  upon  a  sense  of 
degradation  was  not  in  his  case 
favourable  to  work.  It  unfortu- 
nately happened,  too,  that  Wilder, 
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the  tutor  under  wbose  supenrifiion 
he  came,  gloried  in  tastes  whicb 
were  diametricallj  opposed  to  those 
of  his  pupil. 

Wilder  was    all    for   the  exact 
flciences,  while  to  Goldsmith  classics 
were  more  congenial.     Wilder,  be- 
sides, was  a  man  of   violent  and 
ongenerous  temper,  and  he  did  not 
ecruple  to  ridicule  the  unfortunate 
sizar's   ugliness,  or    to  insult    his 
poverty,  and   even    sometimes   to 
indulge  in  personal  violence.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  was  natural  to 
one  of   Goldsmith's  temperament 
that  he  should  shrink  back  into 
himself,  and  some  words  which  he 
wrote    later    to    a    friend    aptlj 
describe  his  feelings  and  habits  at 
this  period,  while  they  show  at  the 
same  time  that  the  experience  he 
was  now  undergoing  was  to  be  re- 
peated.   **  An  ugly  and  poor  man," 
ne    writes,  'Ms    society   only  for 
himself,  and  such  society  the  world 
lets  me  enjoy  in  great  abundance. 
I  laugh  at  the  world  and  at  myself, 
the  most  ridiculous  object  in  it." 
He  beguiled  his  loneliness  bv  writ- 
ing ballads,  which  he  sold  for  five 
ahillings  apiece,  and  after  dark  he 
would  steal  out  of  the  college  gates 
to  hear  them  sung  in  the  streets 
by  some  beggar-man,  surrounded  by 
a  group  of  which,  it  may  well  be 
imagined,  Goldsmith  was  the  most 
delighted  list^ier.    At  times,  how- 
ever, the  buoyancy  of  his  nature 
would  assert  itself  more  unequivo- 
cally, and  generally  on  these  occa- 
sions with  less  advantage  to  him-* 
•  self.   He  was  publiclv  reprimanded, 
and  narrowly  escaped  expulsion  for 
taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  a  col- 
lege riot,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  release  of  an  undersraduate 
who  had  been  arrested  for  debt, 
and  the  burning  of   the    Dublin 
Newgate. 

On  anotheroccasion  he  had  gained 
one  of  the  minor  college  prizes,  of 
the  value  of  some  thirty  shillings, 
and  being  quite  traniported  by  thi« 


piece  of  luck,  he  invited  sundry  of 
his  acquaintances  in  the  town  to  a 
dancing  party  which  he  proposed, 
in  utter  disregard  of  all  rule,  to 
hold  in  his  rooms  in  honour  of  the 
occasion.    Imagine  the  pride  and 
delight  of   Goldsmith,  lately   the 
quiet,  silent,  lonely  sizar,  for  whom 
no  one  cared,  but  now  enacting  the 
popular  part  of  host.     His  guests 
are  all  assembled,  the  fiddler   on 
the  table  has  just  done    tuning, 
the  merriment  is  going  to  begin, 
when  the  door  flies  open.  Wilder 
rushes  in,  and  with  a  blow  fells 
poor  Goldsmith,  who,  lying  stunned, 
IS  dimly  aware  of  the  extinguishing 
of  lights  and  of   a  general  exit. 
The  incident    caused  considerable 
amusement,    but    probably    there 
were  few  who  cared  to  understand 
the  poignant  sense  of  humiliation 
which    overwhelmed    the    vicStim. 
Feeling   himself  disgraced   in  all 
eves,  he  sold    his  books  and  his 
clothes,  and  quitted  the  college  the 
next  day  with  an  angry  but  indef- 
finite  notion  of  going  somewhere, 
where  no  one  he  had  known  should 
ever  hear  of  him  again.   He  loitered 
about  Dublin,  however,  till  of  his 
money^he  had  only  one  shilling  left, 
and  then  he  set  out.     For  three 
days  he  subsisted  on  the  shiliiug, 
and  then  he  began  to  sell  one  by 
one  his  articles  of  wearing  apparel. 
In  his  destitution    his    anger  all 
melted  away,  and  he  conveyed  the 
tidings  of  his  predicament  to  his 
brother  Henry,  who  hastened  to  his 
assistance,  supplied  him  with  money 
and  clothes,  and  succeeded  in  patch- 
ing up  the  quarrel  with  the  tutor. 
He  remained  for  two  years  after 
this  at  Trinity  College,  which  he 
left  upon  taking  the  degree  of  B.A. 
Goldsmith  had  long  been  destined 
for  the  Church,  and  what  objections 
he  had  to  becoming  a  clergyman  he 
suffered  to  be  oveiruled.    fiut  as  he 
was  now  onljWenty*one,he  had  two 
years  to  wait  before  he  would  be  eli- 
gible for  ordination.  These  two  yean 
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were  probably  tbe  bappieat  of  bia 
life ;  thej  were  paaaed  in  tbe  man- 
ner that  pleased  bim  beat,  bat  in  a 
way  that  would  be  generally  con- 
sidered misspent.  His  father  had 
died  some  years  previously,  and  hia 
old  home,  the  parsonage  at  Lismore, 
was  now  occupied  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Hodson,  be  whose  marriage 
with  Miss  Goldsmith  had  strait- 
ened the  circumstances  of  bis  wife's 
family.  Henry  Cbldsmitb  was  in 
tbe  enjoyment  of  a  living  worth 
J£4i0  a  year,  which  had  been  held  hj 
bis  father  in  his  young  days.  With 
both  his  brother  and  his  brother-in- 
law  Oliver  paased  a  eood  deal  of  his 
time  at  this  period,  devotine  all  his 
energies  towards  comprehendioe  the 
mysteries  of  farming  while  with  the 
one,  and  taking  an  active  interest 
in  the  other's  school  and  parish 
concerns.  Sometimes  he  lived  in 
bis  mother's  house,  or  again  he 
would  visit  his  cousin  and  school- 
fellow, Bobert  Bryanton  at  Bally- 
mahon,  where  he  would  pass  his 
time  in  out-door  sports,  or  at  a  club 
which  they  established  at  the  village 
inn,  where  Goldsmith  was  soon  ac- 
knowledged the  choicest  spirit,  by 
reason  of  his  capital  story-telling 
and  song-singing,  and  where  we  may 
be  sure  tbe  merriment  of  Tony 
Lumpkin  and  hia  associates  was 
often  rehearsed.  During  all  this 
period  his  reading  consisted  exclu- 
sively of  novels,  biography,  poems, 
travels,  and  plays,  and  in  this  way 
the  time  passed  until  he  was  of  an 
age  ripe  for  ordination. 

Goldsmith  bad  ever  an  eye  for 
bright  colours ;  indeed,  his  chief 
objection  to  being  a  clergyman  lay 
in  the  monotony  and  gloominess  of 
a  parson's  dress.  It  was  probably 
because  be  wished  to  exercise  his 
freedom  in  this  respect  as  long  as  it 
remained  to  him,  that  he  presented 
himself  to  his  bishop  for  examina- 
tion, arrayed  in  scarlet  breeches. 
It  has  been  sometimes  asserted 
that  these  were  the  cause  of  his 


rejection;  but  whether  it  was  cut 
this  account  or  because  his  theo» 
logical  knowledge  was  unsatisfac- 
tory, tbe  fact  of  his  rejection  was 
only  too  real,  for  by  it  w  the  bright 
hopes  of  his  family  were  shattered^ 
all  his  mother's  fond  belief  in  hia 
genias  was  dispelled,  and  the  low 
estimate  at  which  he  was  now  re- 
garded was  confirmed  by  the  ilU 
success  which  attended  repeated 
efforta  to  qualify  him  for  some 
other  career.  As  the  failure  was  in 
each  case  due  to  his  own  incorrigible' 
thouehtlessness,  the  patience  of  bifr 
friends  was  gradually  exhausted — 
of  all  except  good  unde  Contarine,. 
who  never  despaired  of  his  ability, 
and  who  continued  to  stand  by  hin^ 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

Mr.  Contarine's  influence  ob» 
tained  for  his  nephew  at  the  present 
juncture  the  situation  of  tutor  ini 
the  family  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
neighbourhood.  A  settled  occnpa* 
tion  of  any  kind,  however^  waa  not 
to  the  young  man  s  taste ;  and  when 
his  growing  discontent  was  pre* 
sently  brought  to  a  head  by  a 
quarrel  with  a  member  of  hia 
employer's  family,  he  started  off" 
with  his  wages  in  his  pocket,  fully 
persuaded  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  go  to  America.  To  carry  him  to 
Cork  he  bought  a  good  horse,  and 
departed  without  informing  a  aoul 
of  his  destination.  No  one  knew 
what  had  become  of  him,  and  his 
mother  waa  in  a  state  of  feverish 
anxiety,  when  after  some  weeks'* 
absence  he  presented  himself  at 
her  gate  mounted  on  a  wretched 
animal  whose  name  he  told  her  was 
Fiddleback.  She  rated  him  soundly 
for  his  behaviour,  and  so  sharply 
that  he  retired  to  hia  brother 
Henry's  house ;  whence  he  at- 
tempted to  soften  his  mother  by  a 
whimsical  account  of  his  adventures^ 
which  were  characteristic. 

On  arriving  at  Cork,  he  had 
found  that  the  boat  would  probably 
have  to  wait  some  three  weeks  be- 
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fore  the  liriod  would  aenre;  bo,  paying 
the  captain  his  passage  money  he 
departed  on  a  little  excursion  on 
horseback  into  the  country.  When 
he  returned  it  was  to  find  that 
•during  his  absence,  the  wind  having 
^changed,  the  ship  had  set  sail.  All 
Ws  money  was  spent,  and  he  had 
to  sell  his  horse.  When  with  the 
proceeds  he  had  bought  Eiddleback, 
Vie  had  five  shillings  remaining,  and 
"with  this  he  set  out  homewards. 
Meeting  an  old  woman  on  the  first 
*day*s  journey  with  a  pitiful  story,  he 
;gave  her  half  his  money,  but  not 
*antil  he  had  debated  with  himself 
4ia  to  whether  he  should  not  give 
%er  the  whole  In  his  penury  he 
4>ethought  himself  of  an  old  college 
•companion  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  finding  himself 
•cordially  received,  he  only  re- 
cpretted  that  he  had  not  given  the 
beggar-woman  five  shillings  instead 
•of  biilf«a-crown.  As  soon,  however, 
.as  his  friend  became  aware  of  his 
plight,  his  demeanour  changed ;  and 
^Kudsmith  began  to  find  he  had 
nothing  to  expect  but  good  advice. 
Accident,  however,  threw  him  in 
^ith  a  stranger  who  was  more 
:generous,  at  whose  house  he  rested 
iot  three  days,  and  to  whose  assist- 
.ance  he  was  indebted  for  his  arrival 
home,  where  he  certainly  had  not 
imerited  a  welcome. 

Mr.  Gontarine  now  proposed  he 
should  study  law,  and  provided  £50 
to  enable  his  nephew  to  set  out  for 
Iiondon,  where  he  was  to  com- 
mence his  studies  in  the  Temple. 
But  the  sim]^eton  did  not  get 
farther  than  JDublin,  for  there  he 
met  with  an  acquaintance  who  lured 
him  to  play,  and  left  him  penniless. 
fie  was  too  ashamed  to  acquaint  his 
(relatives  with  his  misfortune,  and 
ithis  time  he  did  not  dare  to  turn 
homewards.  The  knowledge  of  the 
circumstance,  however,  found  its 
way  there  somehow,  and  in  obedi- 
•ence  to  his  uncle's  invitation  he 
^gain  returned.     But  his  mother 


was  once  more  very  angry,  hia 
brother,  the  clergyman,  cave  him 
up  as  incorrigible,  and  Oliver 
was  obliged,  henceforth,  to  take 
up  his  abode  with  his  uncle.  A 
distant  relative,  one  Dean  Gold- 
smith, who  happened  to  visit  Mr. 
Contarine  about  this  time,  saw  his 
young  kinsman,  and  hearing  that 
his  etforts  to  enter  the  Church  or 
the  Bar  had  been  unfortunate,  sug- 
gested that  he  migfit  possibly  meet 
with  better  success  in  medicine. 
In  course  of  time  the  suggestion 
was  adopted.  It  was  decided  he 
should  study  medicine  at  Edinburgh. 
The  requisite  funds  were  subscribed 
by  his  brother  and  sister,  and  by 
his  uncle ;  and  Goldsmith  bade  adieu 
to  his  native  country,  to  which  he 
was  never  to  return,  and  to  uncle 
Contarine,  his  brother  Henry,  and 
his  mother,  none  of  whom  was  he 
ever  to  see  again. 

It  was  inevitable  that  being  at 
last  completely  his  own  master, 
with  no  one  to  advise  or  control 
him,  with  no  impediment  in  the 
way  of  gratifying  his  natural  bent 
except  the  want  of  money  —  the 
roving  disposition  of  which  he  had 
already  given  evidence  would  make 
itself  irresistibly  felt.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  little  surprising  to  find  that  he 
spent  two  years  at  Edinburgh ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  ac- 
quired the  power  of  study,  as  study 
is  usually  understood,  or  that  he 
devoted  as  much  time  to  the  culture 
of  medical  science  as  to  his  favourite 
reading,  or  that  he  was  as  remark- 
able for  his  skill  in  the  dissecting- 
room  as  he  was  for  the  humorous 
singing  of  Irish  songs  or  the  telling 
of  Irish  stories  in  the  resorts  of 
his  recreation.  It  is  very  probable, 
however,  that  he  gave  himself  great 
credit  for  application,  and  for  keep- 
ing his  end  well  in  view,  and  he  was 
no  doubt  fully  persuaded  that  his 
object  was  really  to  perfect  more 
efJectually  his  medical  studies,  when 
he  announced  to  his  friends  that 
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he  was  about  to  make  hia  way  for 
that  purpose  to  Leyden,  celebrated 
for  its  school  of  medicine. 

At  Leyden  he  attended  lectures 
for  about  a  year,  but  here  too  it 
was  noticed  that  he  devoted  more 
time  to  miscellaneous  literature 
than  to  severe  study  ;  and  when 
from  Leyden  he  set  out  for  Paris, 
it  became  plainly  evident  that  it 
was  a  vagrant  spirit  that  had  drawn 
him  abroad  at  all.  He  journeyed 
on  foot,  and  was  dependent  for  his 
night's  lodging  and  his  daily  bread, 
partly  upon  what  slender  remit- 
tances he  occasionally  received  from 
home,  but  chiefly  upon  his  flute- 
playing,  which  he  generally  found 
made  him  welcome  with  the  peasan- 
try among  whom  he  passed.  From 
Paris  his  wanderings  led  him  through 
Prance,  Switzerland,  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  lind  from  Switzer- 
land he  wrote  a  letter  in  verse  to 
his  brother,  which  he  afterwards 
expanded  into  the  poem  of  '^The 
Traveller." 

In  Italy,  however,  his  flute  failed 
him,  and  he  was  driven  to  a  device 
which  he  describes  in  the  person  of 
Oeorge  Primrose,  in  the  "  Vicar  of 
Wakefield."  *•  My  skill  in  music," 
says  George  in  relating  his  ad- 
ventures, *' could  avail  me  nothing 
in  a  country  where  every  peasant 
was  a  better  musician  than  I ;  but 
by  this  time  I  had  acquired  another 
talent,  which  anawered  my  purpose 
as  well,  and  this  was  a  skill  in  dis- 
putation. In  all  the  foreign  uni- 
versities and  convents  there  are, 
upon  certain  dayp,  philosophical 
theses  maintained  against  every  ad- 
ventitious disputant;  for  which,  if 
the  champion  opposes  with  any 
dexterity,  he  can  claim  a  gratuity 
in  money,  a  dinner,  and  a  bed  for 

one  night." 

But  the  fiction  probably  differs 
from  the  actual  occurrence,  in  re- 
spect of  the  success  which  attended 
the  effort.  For  Goldsmith  was 
always  a  bad  speaker,  and  had  never 


knowledge  ready  to  his  hand.  If; 
is  therefore  to  be  feared  that  the 
income  derived  from  such  a  source 
would  be  even  more  precarious  than 
that  yielded  bv  his  flute.  More* 
over,  just  at  this  time  the  remit- 
tances from  home  suddenly  ceased, 
owing  to  the  illness  of  his  uncle 
Contarine,  and  as  no  reply  came  to 
the  letters  in  which  he  described 
his  destitution,  and  appealed  for 
assistance,  he  was  forced  to  fall 
back  upon  his  flute,  to  retrace  hi» 
steps  through  France,  to  make  for 
England,  where  he  landed  after  many 
hardships,  which,  however,  were 
less  severe  than  those  he  was  now 
to  endure. 

It  is  an  affecting  considera* 
tion  that  at  this  point  of  his  career,, 
when  Goldsmith  found  himself,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight,  for  the 
first  time  in  London,  friendless  and 
quite  unknown,  there  was  ripe- 
within  him,  not  only  the  capacity^ 
but  the  experience  which,  united^ 
were  to  make  his  name  immortals 
The  materials  of  all  his  famous 
works  can  be  traced  as  derived  from 
the  period  now  concluded.  Th» 
poem  of  "The  Traveller  "  is  directly- 
connected  with  his  wanderings;. 
"  The  Deserted  Village "  is  filled 
with  pictures  which  were  certainly^ 
the  result  of  his  ob9ervation  in 
early  youth ;  the  misunderstanding: 
upon  which  his  second  comedy 
turns  has  already  been  related  as 
an  incident  of  his  boyhood.  The- 
character  of  ''The  Good-natured 
Man  "  was  his  own  in  age  and  in 
youth,  while  the  exquisite  apprecia-^ 
tion  of  all  that  concerns  domestic 
life,  which  is  the  great  charm  of  the 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  coming  from 
one  who  was  throughout  his  man- 
hood homeless,  could  only  have  been 
inspired  by  the  memory  of  bis 
young  days,  to  which  he  clung  with 
an  almost  morbid  tenacity. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  evi- 
dence enough  to  show  that  his. 
capacity     had    already    matured^ 
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nis  letters  from  Scotland  while  a 
student,  and  from  abroad,  read  Uke 
so  many  pages  from  his  Essajs, 
and  the  poem  of  *'The  Traveller'* 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  already 
in  part  written.  Yet  so  far  from 
feeling  an  inward  prompting  to- 
wards what  was  his  vocation,  he 
seems  to  have  been  drawn  in  every 
other  direction.  We  get  a  glimpse 
of  him  as  an  usher  in  a  school 
where  he  was,  in  the  words  of 
George  Primrose,  "up  early  and 
late,  browbeat  by  the  master,  hated 
by  the  mistress  for  bis  ugly  face,  and 
worried  by  the  bo^s."  Next  he  is 
assistant  to  a  chemist  in  Fish  Street 
HtU ;  then  he  is  transformed  into  a 
medical  practitioner  in  the  Borough, 
wherb  he  makes  his  rounds  in  a 
rusty  velvet  coat,  against  the  breast 
of  which  he  always  keeps  his  hat 
pressed,  when  questioning  his 
patients,  because  there  is  an  un- 
lucky patch  there,  which  he  endea- 
vours by  this  means  to  conceal.  As 
his  practice  was  amongst  the  poor. 
Goldsmith  had  not  the  heart  to  ask 
for  payment,  and  his  struggles  to 
keep  up  appearances  were  patent 
even  to  his  patients ;  one  of  whom 
was  a  printer,  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Bichardson,  the  author 
of  ''  Clarissa,'*  and  the  prosperous 
publisher  of  his  own  novels.  The 
printer  introduced  his  doctor  to  his 
master;  and  Goldsmith  began  to 
alternate  with  his  practice  the 
duties  of  reader  and  corrector  of 
the  press.  Fate  had  thus  led  him 
in  tne  direction  where  inclination 
did  not  draw  him  ;  but  his  instinct 
was  still  at  fault,  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  tragedy  is  the  only 
record  of  an  original  attempt  at 
this  auspicious  moment ;  and  when 
a  former  fellow-student  at  Edin- 
burgh invited  him  to  take  charge  of 
his  &ther's  school  at  Feckham 
during  the  illness  of  the  latter, 
Goldsmith  willingly  relinquished 
his  double  trade  to  return  to  one 
of  which  he  had  had  experience 


sufficiently  disagreeable  already. 
The  period  of  his  connection 
with  tnis  school  was  a  respite  from 
the  struggle  for  existence,  and  as 
he  was  treated  with  consideration 
by  Dr.  Milner  and  his  wife,  he  also 
received  the  regard  of  the  pupils, 
with  whom  he  soon  made  himself 
popular  by  his  story-telling  and  his 
flute-playmg.  A  generous  im- 
providence, which  was  his  distin- 
guishing trait  now  as  ever,  left  hini 
always  out  of  pocket.  "  You  had 
better,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  let  me  take 
care  of  your  money  as  I  do  for 
some  of  the  young  gentlemen," 
said  Mrs.  Milner  one  day.  "In 
trath,  madam,  there  is  equal  need," 
was  the  answer. 

At  Dr.  Milner's  house,  one 
Griffiths,  publisher  of  the  Monthly 
BevieWy  was  occasionally  a  visitor. 
Griffiths  was  an  acute  man  of 
business,  with  a  keen  eye  for  a 
bargain,  and  at  the  time  he  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  look-out  for 
recruits  for  the  Beview^  the  com- 
petitive energies  of  which  had  been 
lately  called  upon  by  the  starting 
of  a  rival.  Griffiths  was  struck  by 
some  remarks  that  fell  from  the 
usher,  and  questioned  him  as  to  his 
capabilities.  At  his  invitation 
Goldsmith  produced  a  specimen  or 
two  of  bis  critical  powers,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  he  received  the  offer  of 
an  engagement  as  writer.  He  was 
to  live  as  an  inmate  in  Griffiths' 
house,  at  the  sign  of  the  Dunciad 
in  Paternoster  Eow,  and  he  was 
besides  to  receive  a  small  fixed 
salary.  The  offer  was  immediately 
accepted,  but  he  soon  found  he  had 
sold  himself  body  and  soul. 

It  was  Griffiths  who  decided 
whether  he  should  only  write  from 
nine  till  two,  or  from  morning  till 
night.  The  subject  was  always 
dictated  by  Gi'iffichs,  and  Griffiths 
and  his  wife  overhauled  and  mani- 
pulated everything  he  wrote.  The 
new  life  and  the  novel  sense  of 
authorship,  added  to  his  necessities. 
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served  for  a  time  to  balance  the 
aense  of  humiliation  under  which 
Goldsmith  laboured.  But  aa  he  grew 
at  home  with  hia  work,  and  began 
to  find  that  hia  worda  made  an 
impression,  and  from  various  quar- 
ters called  forth  remark,  or  hoatilitj, 
or  imitation,  it  became  unbearable  to 
have  his  MSS.  deformed,  and  the 
honest  expression  of  his  opinion 
marred,  bj  an  illiterate  pair  of 
tradespeople.  Besides,  his  poverty 
and  his  gentleneas  gave  an  occasion 
and  an  impunity  to  those  who 
sought  to  wound  him,  and  Griffiths 
and  his  wife  fully  availed  themselves 
of  both.  Griffiths'  requirements 
grew  more  and  more  exorbitant. 
He  accused  his  hack  of  idleness, 
and  of  assuming  a  toue  above  his 
situation.  Goldismith  retorted,  and 
before  five  mouths  had  elapsed  the 
engagement  waa  broken  off.  Their 
relations,  however,  were  not  com- 
pletely severed;  for  Goldsmith 
continued  to  write  occasionally  for 
the  Monthly  JReview  ;  but  he  was  no 
longer  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
patronage  of  Griffiths.  His  con- 
tributions to  the  B^iew  had  marked 
hia  name  in  the  publishing  world, 
and  the  pages  of  other  magazines 
were  now  open  to  him.  But  even 
a  taste  of  notoriety  had  not  made 
the  calling  attractive. 

*'No  turnspit,"  he  had  once 
written,  while  a  student  at  Edin- 
burgh, *'  gets  up  into  his  wheel  with 
more  reluctance  thon  I  sit  down 
to  write."  He  still  suffered  from 
the  same  disinclination.  The  main 
reason  probably  was  that  the  work 
was  so  profitless ;  and  his  great 
ambition  at  this  time,  and  even 
years  later,  after  his  fame  was 
established,  was  to  abandon  litera- 
ture, and  to  practide  as  a  physician. 
Just  now  he  was  on  the  point  of 
succeeding.  By  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Milner,  whose  school  at  Peck- 
ham  he  still  occasionally  took  charge 
of  during  its  master's  relapses  of 
illness,  he  was  nominated  physician 


to  one  of  the  fisctories  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel.  The  salary  waa  to 
be  £100,  but  in  addition  his  prac- 
tice in  the  place  would  amount  to 
£1,000.  In  anticipation  of  this 
appointment,  and  in  order  to  defray 
the  incidental  expenses,  he  com- 
menced a  more  ambitious  work 
than  any  he  had  vet  attempted. 
The  book  was  to  be  called  "  Aa 
Enquiry  into  the  State  of  Polite 
Literature  in  Europe,"  and  in  order 
to  secure  all  profits  arising  from  it, 
he  endeavoured,  by  inducing  hia 
friends  in  Ireland  to  sell  copies  of 
his  work  before  its  publication,  to 
forestall  the  piracy  of  the  Irish, 
publishers,  for  at  that  time  no 
copyright  existed  between  the  two 
countries.  In  anticipation,  too,  of 
his  better  fortune,  he  abandoned  hia 
garret  in  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  and  went  to  live  in  a  first 
fioor  in  Green  Arbour  Court. 

The  name  of  this  Court  lingers 
on  the  wall  of  a  passage  in  the  Old 
Bailey  facing  Newgate  Street.  The 
passage  professes  to  lead  to  Angel 
Court,  but  it  ends  in  a  space  which 
at  present  serves  the  purposes  of 
a  builder*8  yard.  In  Goldsmith's 
day  the  neighbourhood  was  thickly 
populated,  and  Green  Arbour  Court 
was  a  hive  of  washerwomen  and 
squalling  children.  When  Gold- 
smith was  tired  of  writing  he  would 
descend  into  the  court,  and  would 
draw  around  him  a  little  crowd  of 
these  children  by  a  tune  on  his  flute. 
The  washerwomen  would  stop  in. 
their  work  to  listen,  and  the  chil- 
dren would  stand  bv  wondering. 
Bishop  Percy  descrioed  how  ho 
called  on  him  here,  and  found  him 
in  an  apartment  in  which  there  waa 
but  one  chair.  Their  conversation 
was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a  ragged  little  girl,  who  said, 
dropping  a  curtsey,  "  My  mamma 
sends  her  compliments,  and  bega 
the  favour  of  you  to  lend  her  a 
chamberpot  full  of  coal?." 

Poverty  and  want  were  old  ac- 
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qoaintances ;  but  in  Oreea  Arbour 
C)ourt  Goldsmith  endured  in  addi- 
tion the  most  rapid  auccession  of 
dipappointmenta  and  humiliationa 
that  tie  was  ever  to  experience. 
For,  first,  his  friends  in  Ireland  for 
the  most  part  took  simply  no  no- 
tice of  his  request  that  they  would 
bestir  .themselves  a  little  on  behalf 
of  his  forthcoming  work.  Next, 
the  Coromandel  appointment  was  at 
the  last  moment  cancelled,  for  what 
cause  or  upon  what  pretext  is  un- 
known. As  a  last  resource  to  es- 
cape from  literature,  he  submitted 
himself  at  the  College  of  Surgeons 
for  examination  for  the  post  of  hos- 
pital mate;  but  whether  it  was 
owing  to  nervousness  or  incapacity, 
be  failed  to  satisfy  his  exaiiiinem, 
and  was  rejected  as  unqualified. 
These  successive  reverses  were  al- 
most too  much  even  for  his  buoyant 
temperament;  and  by  the  last  he 
was  disqualified  for  any  public 
medical  appointment. 

But  in  addition  to  failure  he  was 
threatened  with  disgrace.  To  ob- 
tain the  decent  clothing  in  which 
only  he  could  appear  before  the 
medical  examiners,  it  had  been  ne- 
cessary to  induce  OriflBths,  by  the 
promise  of  four  articles  for  the 
Monthly  BevieWf  to  become  his 
security  with  a  tailor.  Griffiths 
accordingly  sent  four  books,  which 
were  to  form  the  subject  of  the 
articles.  But  on  Christmas-day,  a 
few  days  after  the  unfortunate  ex- 
amination, Goldsmith^d  landlady 
came  running  into  his  room  in 
great  grief,  her  husband  having 
been  arrested  for  debt  the  previous 
night,  and  thrown  iuto  prison. 
Goldsmith,  being  in  arrears  with 
his  rent,  regarded  himself  as  in 
part  responsible  for  her  misery.  To 
raise  money,  the  new  clothes  were 
aent  to  the  pawnbroker,  and  he 
borrowed  an  additional  sum  from  a 
friend,  with  .whom  he  deposited  the 
four  books  as  security.  A  day  or 
two  after,   Griffiths  having  come 


across  the  identical  suit  at  the 
pawnbroker's,  wrote  to  Goldsmith, 
demanding  the  return  of  the  clothes 
and  the  books,  or  instant  payment 
for  both.  In  reply  to  Goldsmith's 
answer  explaining  his  inability  to 
comply  at  once  with  the  request, 
Griffiths  wrote  more  angrily  than 
before,  calling  him  a  villain  and  a 
sharper,  and  threatening  to  expose 
and  disgrace  him.  Goldsmith's  re- 
joinder displays  the  condition  of 
mind  to  which  his  accumulated  mis- 
fortunes had  reduced  him.  Griffiths 
however,  had  no  idea  of  exposing 
his  own  niggardliness,  and  his 
threats  gave  way  before  the  pro- 
mise of  a  memoir  of  Voltaire, 
which  was  also  to  be  regarded  as 
payment  for  the  clothes.  The  in- 
cident is  a  specimen  of  the  in- 
conveniences which  Goldsmith's 
generosity  entailed  upon  him; 
but  in  the  instance  under  notice 
there  is  surely  something  not  only 
amiable  but  noble  about  the  poor 
poet's  unselfishness,  and  his  eene- 
rositv  is  heightened  by  the  shame 
to  which  it  put  it. 

Green  Arbour  Court,  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  his  direst  dis- 
tress, was  also  to  witness  the  dawn- 
ing of  his  fame.  "  The  Enquiry 
into  the  State  of  Polite  Literature 
in  Europe"  was  published,  was 
well  received,  had  a  profitable  sale, 
and  brought  its  author  into  promi- 
nent notice  with  the  booksellers. 
His  reputation  was  further  ad- 
vanced by  the  starting  of  a  periodi- 
cal called  the  Bee,  framed  on 
the  model  of  the  Bamhler  s  and 
by  the  contribution  to  the  Public 
Blister  of  a  series  of  letters  now 
known  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Citizen  of  the  World."  Hence 
forth  his  career  in  its  literary  as- 
pect is  a  chronicle  of  increasing 
and  unbroken  success. 

The  renown  of  Goldsmith's  works 
during  his  lifetime  surpassed  that 
of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
the  lapse  of  a  century  sees  them 
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not  merely  oecupyinff  a  standard 
position  on  dusty  booksbelve?,  but 
m  the  enjoyment  of  familiar  refer- 
ence. In  him  an  errant  disposition, 
which  everyday  wisdom  justly  con- 
demns, is  amply  vindicated  by  what 
he  has  achieved.  The  student  of 
professions  generally  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  proportion  to  the  degree 
to  which,  by  the  strength  of  his  will 
or  the  force  of  natural  bent,  he  is 
able  to  concentrate  his  mind  on 
the  course  of  his  preparation.  No 
lawyer  or  doctor  ever  went  through 
a  severer  training  in  their  respec- 
tive vocations  than  Goldsmith  in 
his;  and  his  success  is  still  de- 
served, although  the  process  was 
unconscious,  and  the  result  more 
of  inclination  than  an  exercise  of 
will.  To  his  rambling  wayward- 
ness he  is  indebted  for  the  large- 
ness and  toleration  of  mind ;  the 
wealth,  aptness,  and  variety  of 
imagery ;  the  spontaneous  and  ori- 
gindi  play  of  fancy ;  the  unceasing 
readiness  of  wit,  and  the  freshness 
that  characterize  his  written  style. 
Who  is  not  charmed  with  that  light, 
easy,  and  graceful  manner  be  has  of 
saying  what  be  has  to  say  P  One 
is  kept  continually  on  the  alert  by 
the  epigrammatical  turn  of  his  sen- 
tences. You  are  never  wearied, 
for  he  is  never  diffuse*  Thoughts 
are  expressed  with  the  brevity  which 
is  the  soul  of  wit,  and  sometimes 
clenched  and  vivified  by  a  happy 
illustration.  A  scene  is  conjured 
up  in  all  its  colouring  by  a  few 
touches.  The  history  of  a  place, 
the  character  of  a  nation  or  an  in- 
dividual are  epitomized  in  terms  so 
fully  descriptive  that  they  fix  them- 
selves in  the  memory,  yet  so  short, 
and  flowing  so  naturally,  that  they 
might  have  been  uttered  hap- 
hazard. 

But  what  is  most  striking  in 
Goldsmith  is  the  variety  of  bis  ac- 
complishments. As  novelist,  essay- 
ist, poet,  and  dramatist  be  stands 
in  the  first  rank ;  but  his  eminence 


in  each  department  never  tempted 
him  to  overstep  the  estimate  which 
he  had  acquired  of  his  capacity. 
We  have  seen  that  until  compara- 
tively late  in  life  he  had  apparently 
done  nothing,  and  that  he  was  even 
unconscious  of  the  true  direction 
in  which  his  powers  lay;  but  he 
had  learnt  the  secret  at  length,  and 
from  that  time  there  is  no  record  of 
any  attempt  to  soar  into  regions  for 
which  his  genius  was  unfitted.  He 
does  not  seek  to  pourtray  tragic 
emotion,  or  the  working  of  minds 
perplexed  with  doubt  or  lost  in 
contemplation  of  the  abstract.  The 
subjects  of  his  flights  are  matter  of 
fact  enough  if  we  take  them  in  their 
nakedness.  The  theory  that  good 
and  evil,  happiness  and  misery  are 
pretty  evenly  distributed  all  over 
the  world  forms  the  backbone  of 
the  poem  of  "  The  Traveller."  In 
*•  The  Deserted  VilUge "  we  are 
made  to  consider  the  rights  of  po- 
verty and  the  selfishness  of  wealth ; 
while  ••  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  " 
enchains  our  sympathies  by  the 
unpretending  means  of  domestic 
interest, — all  of  them  designs  new 
and  bold  in  their  day — fresh,  and 
touching,  and  true  even  in  ours, 
but  suitod,  both  in  themselves  and 
in  their  treatment,  to  the  sympa- 
thies and  intelligence  of  the  learned 
and  the  unlettered,  to  whom  nature 
appeals  with  equal  force. 

JBut  let  it  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
the  natural  chords  which  Goldsmith 
touches  are  always  pure.  Human 
nature  is  made  up  of  passions 
divers  and  opposite ;  and  oecause 
humanity  is  more  prone  to  evil  than 
to  good,  it  is  more  eattf  for  a  writer 
to  succeed  in  touching  the  lower 
passions  of  his  readers.  The  art 
which  moves  powerfully  and  yet 
owes  all  its  effect  to  legitimate 
means,  is  of  a  rarer  and  higher  kind 
than  that  which  produces  much  of 
its  interest,  sympathy,  and  laughter 
by  a  spicing  of  immorality.  There 
can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  in- 
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tegritj  of  Goldsmith's  character 
than  the  fact  that  he  never  ayailed 
himself,  even  indirectly,  of  the  ad- 
vantage which  is  always  to  be  ob- 
tained by  pandering  to  vicious 
taste;  and  no  higher  praise  can 
be  paid  to  the  quality  or  his  genius 
than  the  admission  that  the  vitality 
of  his  labour  could  not  have  been 
surpassed  under  any  circumstances. 
His  literary  reputation  was  unpa- 
ralleled even  in  his  lifetime.  *'  The 
Traveller"  proclaimed  him  the  first 
poet  of  his  day.  "  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield"  in  a  few  years  was 
translated  into  every  European  lan- 
guage, and  was  a  familiar  book  in 
every  grade  of  society;  and  the 
popularity  of  his  works  has  not 
abated  with  time.  The  poet  Sogers, 
who  was  a  child  when  Goldsmith 
was  growing  famous,  used  to  de- 
dare  in  his  old  age  that  of  all 
the  books  which  through  the  fitful 
changes  of  three  generations  he 
had  seen  rise  and  fall,  the  charm 
of  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  alone 
continued  as  at  first.  Its  charm  is 
as  fresh  to-day  as  when  Bogers 
first  read  it,  and  it  is  not  the 
novel  only  that  is  immortal.  The 
poems  become  &miliar  to  each 
new  generation  as  it  rises,  and  have 
an  undiminished  fascination  for  the 
matured  taste ;  while  Goldsmith  is 
the  earliest  of  our  dramatists,  since 
the  Elizabethan  period,  who  holds  a 
firm  possession  of  the  sta^e.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  show  the  indebted- 
ness both  of  his  contemporaries 
and  of  posterity  to  this  man ;  but 
what  advantage,  worthy  of  the 
name,  did  he  personally  derive 
from  his  performances? 

One  can  hardly  regard  the  act  of 
composition  as^  in  itself  a  source 
of  happiness,  and,  moreover.  Gold- 
smith's poverty  compelled  him  all 
his  life  to  be  a  bookseller's  drudge. 
His  histories  and  compilations, 
which  form  the  bulk  of  what  he 
produced,  were  tlie  result  of  a 
forced  industry  dictated  by  neces- 


sity, not  by  choice.  "Think  of 
me,"  he  exclaimed  one  day  to  a 
friend  whom  he  found  elaborating 
a  MS.,  ''think  of  me,  who  must 
write  a  volume  every  month." 
Those  fruits  of  his  labour  through 
which  his  name  lives,  were,  it  is 
true,  spontaneous  utterances  of 
his  genius;  yet  it  so  happens 
that  the  occasions  when  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  existence  culminated 
almost  beyond  endurance  were 
generally  connected  by  a  singular 
coincidence  with  the  giving  to  the 
world  of  these  very  works.  Either 
the  obstacles  to  obtaining  a  hear- 
ing were  tantalising  to  a  degree 
wearing  to  the  spirit,  or  the  result 
of  the  toil  of  many  months  was 
received  with  doubtful  favour, 
while,  worse  than  this,  in  all  in- 
stances others  reaped  the  profit  of 
the  throes  of  his  brain,  of  all  his 
anguish  and  seclusion.  He  himself 
related  how,  after  the  first  perform- 
ance of  his  first  comedy,  the  recep- 
tion of  which  was  disappointing, 
he  adjourned  with  some  of  his 
friends  to  the  Literary  Club,  and 
there  gave  way  to  boisterous  mirth, 
and  even,  the  better  to  conceal  his 
chagrin,  sang  his  favourite  song  of 
the  old  woman  tossed  seventeen 
times  as  high  as  the  moon.  But 
when  all  were  gone  except  Johnson, 
he  burst  out  crying,  and  swore  he 
would  never  write  again. 

Johnson  was  his  confidant  and 
comforter  on  another  occasion, 
which  was  also  connected  with  the 
birth  of  a  new  and  this  time  a 
more  famous  work.  Every  one 
knows  how  one  morning  he  received 
a  message  from  Gt)ld8mith,  begging 
him  to  come  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
he  was  in  great  distress.  On  going, 
he  found  that  the  poet's  landlady 
had  arrested  him  for  rent.  Gold- 
smith was  in  a  towering  passion, 
and  was  drinking  to  quiet  his  feel- 
ings. When  Johnson  began  to  talk 
of  what  could  be  done,  Goldsmith 
brought  out    a   novel  which  was 
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lying  in  his  desk.  Johnson  glanced 
at  it,  and  taking  it  at  once  to  a 
publisher,  sold  it  for  sixty  guineas. 
Thus  prematurely,  and  on  the  call 
of  a  sudden  emergency,  did  "  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  *'  pass  from  its 
author's  hands,  and  the  price  then 
given  was  all  he  ever  received  for  a 
work  which,  when  it  appeared,  ran 
through  many  editions,  enriched  its 
publisher,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  had  a  European  repute. 

But  at  least  his  works  procured 
for  him  a  great  reputation.  Gold- 
smith's name  was  spread  far  beyond 
the  circle  of  his  intimates,  or  even 
of  his  acquaintances  ;  but  these, 
after  all,  form  a  man's  world ;  and 
it  is  surprising  how  small,  with 
these,  was  the  consideration  ensured 
to  him  by  his  great  renown.  There 
was  something  in  his  manner  that 
had  the  effect  of  checking  at  once 
any  disposition  to  respect  which 
even  strangers  might  have  enter- 
tained before  seeing  him.  He  was 
awkward,  had  no  dignity  of  bear- 
ing, no  power  of  concealing  his 
thoughts  or  feelings,  either  by  facial 
expression  or  by  silence.  Added 
to  these  superficial  defects,  there 
were  his  poverty  and  his  extreme 
good-nature.  He  had  not  much 
power  to  favour,  and  too  much 
generous  sensibility  to  wound.  As 
he  inspired  no  fear,  and  did  no  harm 
to  an^  one,  he  was  regarded  with  a 
certain  tolerant  liking — as  being  a 
butt  for  practical  jokes,  and  an 
amusing  piece  of  absurdity — but 
certainly  not  with  deference.  In 
such  a  one  it  was  found  hard  to 
acknowledge  the  presence  of  genius. 
His  seat  in  the  Literary  Club  he 
owed  to  Johnson's  domineering  sup- 
port. When  the  poem  of  "The 
Traveller "  fell  like  a  thunder-clap 
among  the  members  of  the  Club, 
they  consoled  themselves  by  mutual 
assurances  that  the  best  parts  had 
been  dictated  by  Johnson ;  and 
when  Johnson  repudiated  the  credit 
thrust  upon  him,  and  marked  the 


eight  unimportant  lines  which  were 
the  sum  of  his  contribution,  and 
when  repeated  successes  had  put 
its  author's  genius  beyond  dispute, 
what  he  had  done  was  all  but 
ignored,  and  his  friends  founded 
their  treatment  of  him,  not 
upon  his  worth,  but  upon  his  weak- 
nesses. 

And  what  were  these  P  Hia 
faults  of  manner  have  been  already 
alluded  to.  His  generosity  was 
proverbial:  it  amounted  to  an  in- 
abilitv  to  say  "  no "  to  any  one 
who  'came  to  him  with  a  tale  of 
suffering,  and  to  a  longing  to  relieve, 
which  he  would  gratify  regardless 
of  conseauences  to  himself.  There- 
fore, while  he  was  himself  always 
in  pecuniary  straits,  he  was  always 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  poorer  than 
himself,  to  whose  wants  he  admi- 
nistered. EEad  be  been  rich,  his 
generosity  would  never  have  been 
condemned. 

But  liis  poverty  was  only  partly 
due  to  his  generosity.  It  was  owing 
in  a  far  greater  degree  to  a  sturdy 
independence  which  would  neither 
sufier  him  to  truckle  nor  abate  one 
jot  of  principle  at  the  call  of  self- 
interest.  As  a  student  in  Edin- 
burgh, he  was  sometimes  the  guest 
of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton ;  but  dis- 
covering that  he  was  valued  chiefly 
on  account  of  his  odditv  and  the 
amusement  he  occaAioned,  he  ceased 
to  avail  himself  of  the  hospitalitj 
which  was  open  to  him,  ana  relin- 
quished the  chances  to  which  it 
might  have  led.  When  his- first 
poem  had  made  him  famous,  and  the 
£!arl  of  Northumberland,  sending 
for  him,  asked  whether  he  could 
advance  bis  interests  in  any  way  in 
Ireland,  whither  he  was  ^oing  as 
Lord  Lieutenant,  Goldsmith's  pe- 
tition was  for  his  brother  the  clergy- 
man, and  not  for  himself.  And 
later  on,  during  a  time  of  great 
political  excitement,  when  the  Mi- 
nistry, reeling  under  the  attacks  of 
Junius,  were  looking  about  to  recruit 
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their  strength  in  the  prew,  one 
Panon  Scott,  their  emissary,  waited 
on  Goldsmith,  and  his  account  of 
what  passed,  as  it  is  completely  un- 
sympathetic, will  not  be  considered 
Mrtial.  ^*  I  found  him/*  said  Parson 
Dcott,  ''  in  a  miserable  suite  of 
chambers  in  the  Temple.  I  told 
him  my  authority,  I  told  how  I  was 
empowered  to  pay  most  liberally  for 
hi;§  exertions;  and,  would  you  be- 
lieve it  ?  he  was  so  absurd  as  to  say, 
*  I  can  earn  as  much  as  will  supply 
my  wants  without  writing  for  any 
pa^y;  the  assistance  you  offer  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  me ; ' — and 
so  I  left  him  in  his  garret ! " 

Thus  could  Goldsmith  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  prompting  of  selfishness, 
while  he  could  never  resist  the  story 
of  another's  distress.    Tet  his  con- 
temporaries   for    the    most    part 
refused   to  credit  him  with  lofty 
motiyes*     Such  behaviour  on  the 
part  of  Johnson  would  have  been 
m    accordance  with    his    ordinary 
bearing — invariably  dignified,   ever 
conscious    of    his    superiority    to 
which  he  compelled  all  to  bow  by 
the  overwhelming  force  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  the  resistless  readiness  of 
his  tongue.    In  him  such  conduct 
would  have  been  applauded.    But 
in   Goldsmith  it  was  folly  and  a 
proof  of  his  overweening  conceit. 
*^  He  is  an  inspired  idiot,"  said  Wal- 
pole,  and  in  this  expression  he  epito- 
mized   the  prevalent  feeling  with 
regard  to  poor  Goldsmith.    He  was 
one  who  seemed  bom  to  be  person- 
ally undervalued,  and  this  was  the 
harder,  as  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  he  was  insensible  to  the  incense 
of  fame.    There  is  a  pretty  story 
told  of  his  meeting  one  day  in  the 
Strand  with  a  young  man  who  had 
formerly  been  his  pupil  at  Dr.  Mil- 
ner's  school  at  Peckham. 

"  Come,  my  boy,"  he  said,  **  come, 
Sam,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  I 
m  U8t  treat  you  to  something.  IV  hat 
shall  it  be  P  Will  you  have  some 
apples?     Snm/*  added   Goldsmith 


suddenly,  *'  have  you  seen  my  pic- 
ture by  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  P  Have 
you  seen  it,  Sam  ?  Have  you  got  an 
engraving?"  The  former  pupil 
answered  that  he  had  not,  but  that 
he  was  going  to  get  one.  "  Sam,^ 
returned  Goldsmith,  with  some 
emotion,  "  if  vour  picture  had  been 
published,  I  should  not  have  waited 
an  hour  without  having  it.*' 

On   another   occasion    he  com- 
plained at  the  Literary  Club,  with 
the  candour  that  was  natural  to  him, 
of  the  slighting  treatment  he  had 
received  from  a  certain  peer,  who 
meeting  him  at  a  country  house^ 
*'  took  no  more  notice  of  me,"  said 
Gbldsmith,  '*  than  if  I  had  been  an 
ordinary  person."    Expressions  like 
these  show  that  he  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  deference  which  was 
certainly  due  to  his  reputation ;  and 
he,  no  doubt,  often  wondered  why 
it  was  denied  to  him.     Something 
he  attributed  to   his  ugliness  and 
his  awkward  figure ;  and  to  coun- 
teract these,  he  would  attire  him- 
self in  the  gayest  and  costliest  gar- 
ments that  his  tailor  could  supply. 
In  part  he  accounted  for  it  by  the 
meanness  of  his  circumstances  and 
surroundings;  and  to  remedy  this, 
he  bought  the  lease  of  a  suite  of 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  fur- 
nished them  sumptuously,  to  enter- 
tain his  friends.    But  his  efforts  to 
win  esteem  were  of  worse  than  no 
avail ;  for  upon  these  very  grounda 
his  character  has  been  handed  down 
to  posterity  as  a  marvel  of  improvi- 
dence and  vanity. 

Goldsmith  himself  benefited  but 
little  by  his  works.  If  he  enjoyed 
anything  of  happiness  in  life,  he 
owed  it  to  the  buoyancy  of  spirit 
which  may  be  found  apart  irom 
genius ;  and  to  have  seen  this  in 
full  play,  we  should  not  have  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  Literary  Club,  or 
to  those  spheres  of  society  to  which 
his  reputation  introduced  him, — 
where  be  was  generally  undervalued. 
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and  where  his  personality  suffered 
by  contrast  with  his  fame, — but  to 
the  free-and-easy  clubs,  of  a  type 
akin  to  that  of  the  "  Three  Jolly 
Pigeons  "  of  earlier  days ;  where  the 
entertainment  consisted  of  recita- 
tions, songs,  jokes,  and  dramatic 
imitations  ;  or  we  should  have  taken 
part  in  what  he  termed  his  "  shoe- 
makers* holidays,"  when  a  party  of 
his  "Three  Jolly  Pigeon"  associ- 
ates would  breakfast  with  him  at 
his  chambers,  and  afterwards  stroll 
off  to  some  resort  within  a  few 
miles  of  London  —  Blackheath, 
Wandsworth,  Chelsea,  Highgate, 
or  Islington  —  where  they  would 
dine  simply  at  some  rustic 
tavern :  or  again,  we  should  have 
made  one  in  tbos6  gatherings  of 
young  people  which  he  delighted 
to  hold  at  his  chambers  when 
the  middle-a^ed  man  would  be- 
come the  willing  butt  of  his 
guests,  and  would  play  at  hunt 
the  slipper  and  blind-man's  buff, 
with  all  the  zest  of  youth,  to 
the  inconvenience  of  Mr.  Black- 
stone  on  the  floor  beneath,  who 
would  pause  in  his  learned  labours 
to  wonder  at  the  unseemly  din 
overhead. 

Before  the  close  of  Goldsmith's 
life,  however,  even  his  spirit  was  to 
be  broken.  During  his  latter  years 
the  clouds  gradually  gathered,  and 
enveloped  him  in  hopelessness,  and 
be  endured  secretly  worse  than 
all  the  hardships  of  his  early  years, 
in  the  dread  of  their  return.  Partly 
by  extravagance,  partly  because  of 
the  crowd  of  needy  adventurers 
whom  he  assisted,  but  most  of  all 
by  reason  of  the  inadequate  sums 
which  he  received  for  his  works,  he 
had  become  heavily  involved  in 
debt.  The  load  had  been  growing 
for  a  long  time  back,  and  it  no 
longer  sat  lightly  on  his  shoulders. 
But  all  his  efforts  to  shake  it  off 
were  useless.  It  was  in  vain  that 
h6  engaged  himself  in  advance  for 
new  histories,  new  novels,  and  plays; 


it  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  town 
was  convulsed  with  laughter  by 
*'She  Stoops  to  Conquer,'*  or  melted 
with  the  sad  beauty  of  "  The  De- 
serted Village. "  Hope  cannot 
allure  him  with  prospects  of  greater 
success  than  he  had  gained,  and 
even  its  repetition  would  be  power- 
less to  assuage  his  necessities ;  and 
so  the  "  knack  of  hoping  "  which 
had  sustained  him  in  the  struggles 
of  his  youth  takes  flight,  and  in 
addition,  his  apprehensive  mind 
suffers  the  anguish  of  a  supposed 
desertion  of  his  powers.  ''  i  am 
afraid,"  said  an  acquaintance  to 
whom  he  had  one  day  narrated  the 
plot  of  his  comedy,  "  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,**  in  the  hope  of  a  little 
encouragement— for  manager  and 
actors  were  all  sure  that  the  play 
would  be  damned — "I  am  aiiaid 
that  the  audience,  under  their  pre- 
sent sentimental  impressions,  will 
think  it  too  broad  and  farcical  for 
comedy."  Goldsmith  remained  si- 
lent, looking  very  serious,  and 
gresently  taking  the  other  by  the 
and,  he  ^'  piteously  "  said,  "  1  am 
much  obliged  to  you,  my  dear 
friend,  for  the  candour  of  your 
opinion  ;  but  it  is  all  I  can  do ;  for, 
alas !  I  And  that  my  genius,  if  ever 
I  had  any,  has  of  late  totally  de- 
serted me.** 

The  extent  of  his  anxiety  during 
the  last  few  months  of  his  life  can 
only  be  surmised.  He  unburdened 
himself  to  no  one,  not  even  to  his 
trusty  friend  Johnson,  not  even  to 
Beynolds.  He  tried  to  obtain  a 
pension ;  but  he  had  before,  as  we 
have  seen,  declined  to  serve  the 
Ministry,  and  he  was  now  met  with 
a  refusfu.  Some  of  his  friends  re- 
marked that  he  was  changed,  and 
looking  old  and  haggard,  and  that 
his  mirth  had  quite  abandoned  him. 
A  slight  fever  caused  him  to  take 
to  his  bed,  but  the  doctor  feeling 
his  pulse,  found  it  much  higher  than 
could  be  accounted  for  by  the  fever. 
''Is  your  mind  at  ease  ?**  he  inquired ; 
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and  Goldsmith  answered, ''  No,  it  is 
not/* 

These  words  are  the  last  recorded 
of  him  ;  and  they  throw  a  deep 
moornfulness  oyer  the  close  of  a 
life  in  which  misfortune  preyailed. 
He  died  in  his  forty-sixth  year. 

The  undiminished  popularity  of 
what  Goldsmith  wrote  oas  caused 
his  name  to  surviye.  But  the  in- 
terest that  attaches  to  him  person- 
ally in  the  mind  of  posterity  is 
hardly  enviable.  We  are  apt  to 
dwell  on  his  oddities,  his  mis- 
takes, and  the  practical  jokes  of 
which  he  was  tne  subject.  We 
shake  our  heads  oyer  his  debts, 
and  we    unconsciously    echo   the 

Ehrase  with  which  the  friends  of  his 
ero,  '*  The  Man  in  BUck,*'  com- 
mented on  his  miscarriages,  as  we 
say,  "  it  is  a  pity  he  was  so  weak, 
he  who  had  not  the  least  harm 
in  him,  and  was  so  yery  good- 
natured." 

But  Goldsmith  deseryes  a  more 
dignified  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  his  readers,  were  it  only  from 
selfish  motives.  There  is  aliout  his 
writings  a  peculiar  icharm  of  fresh- 
ness that  suryiveft  many  a  read- 
ing; and  they  gain  a  new  signifi* 


cance  when — remembering  that  no 
writer  has  more  intimately  bound 
up  his  own  nature  and  his  own 
history  with  his  works — we  read 
them  by  the  light  of  his  life.  They 
can  stand  on  their  own  merits,  it 
is  true ;  but  they  acquire  a  more 
yiyid  interest  when  we  alight,  here 
and  there,  upon  the  embalmment 
of  what  were  once  real  events  and 
living  emotions. 

Thus  indirectly  we  render  a  kind 
of  poetical  justice  to  Gt>ldsmith 
hj  thoroughly  identifying  him  with 
his  works.  For,  after  all,  they 
are  only  the  outcome  of  himself. 
The  elevation  of  tone  and  senti- 
ment, the  purity  of  thought,  the 
independence  of  judgment,  and  the 
perception  of  truth  which  prompted 
what  he  wrote,  are  conspicuous  to 
a  remarkable  desree  in  tne  actions 
of  his  life.  When  we  have  con- 
sidered his  career  with  candour  and 
sympathy,  we  shall  be  tempted  to 
wish  that  his  worst  failings  were 
more  commonly  the  worst,  and  we 
shall  be  inclined  to  admit  that  his 
impartial  friend  Johnson  was  simply 
just  when  he  wrote,  ''Let  not  his 
faults  be  remembeI^ed;  he  was  a 
very  great  man." 
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GsoBGE  Saitd,  tbrougbont  her  en- 
tire literary  career,  was  a  standing 
perplexity  to  criticism.  An  ez- 
haustiye  studv  of  her  works  was  a 
task  which  the  most  daring  hesi- 
tated to  undertake.  The  fertile 
genius  of  the  great  novelist  was 
perpetually  manifesting  itself  under 
a  new  form.  Who,  then,  could  say 
that  he  had  thoroughly  gauged  that 
versatile  mind  P  who  could  venture 
to  assert  that  he  had  struck  the 
key-note  of  those  multifarious 
writings  P 

Witn  other  authors  the  attempt 
were  easy.  Balzac,  for  instance: 
all  his  works  are  linked  together 
by  one  chain  of  thought,  are  all 
inspired  by  one  and  the  same  idea. 
Dioi  he  not  himself  triumphantly 
announce  to  his  sister  that  he  had 
hit  upon  one  single  comprehensive 
title  which  should  include  and 
characterize  all  that  had  fiillen  from 
his  pen  ? 

Any  such  helpful  stepping-stone 
to  criticism  would  have  Deen  asked 
for  in  vain  from  George  Sand.  It 
is  true  that  when  her  first  novel 
appeared  the  critics  flattered  them- 
selves that  they  had  fathomed  the  au- 
thor's mind,  that  they  knew  all  about 
her — whence  she  came,  whither  she 
tended,  what  she  wished.  Tbey 
laid  down  the  law  unhesitatingly, 
and  in  precise  terms.  This  new 
writer  was  a  poet — a  poet  of  ex- 
treme sensibility — a  painter  of  pas- 
sion— of  passion  stimng  the  stern 
voice  of  duty. 

The  judgment  was  passed,  and 
the  curtain  fell.     But  presently  it 


rose  again,  revealing  to  astonished 
criticism  a  grave  writer  intent  oa 
the  great  problems  of  philosophy 
and  of  religion.  Another  tranifor- 
mation,  and  the  passionate  poet,, 
the  profound  philosopher,  are  alike 
transformed  into  the  skilled  artist. 
Again  the  scene  shifts.  Political 
and  social  questions  are  now  seeth- 
ing in  this  restless  spirit,  and  onc& 
more  new  volumes  reflect  the  new 
emotions.  Nor  is  the  cycle  yet 
complete ;  perhaps  the  most  curious 
phase  is  still  to  come.  The  disturb- 
ing impressions  of  her  latest  works 
are  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind, 
when  George  Sand  herself  disap- 
pears from  the  public  view.  It  is 
known  that  she  has  withdrawo 
to  some  rural  retirement — but  for 
what  purpose?  What  terrible 
Republican  scheme  is  she  meditat- 
ing in  the  solitude  of  her  study  ? 
Does  she  hope  to  revive  that 
ghastly  revolutionary  tradition,  and 
once  more  to  '*  drink  blood  in  the 
skulls  of  aristocrats  "  ? 

Suddenly  gracious  idyls,  sweet 
pastoral  ditties  appear,  amazing 
the  discomfited  critic,  and  bearing^ 
the  entranced  reader  into  a  green 
oasis,  cool  and  fresh  \i^ith  pleasant 
verdure. 

Dramas  follow;  next  an  auto* 
biography  in  ten  volumes  ;  thea 
new  novels.  Finally,  subscribers 
to  the  JRevue  des  Deux  MondeSy 
sober  readers  of  still  more  sober 
disquisitions  on  politics  and  history,, 
on  railways  and  steamers,  alight 
upon  a  fairy  tale,  '*  La  Heine  Goax,*^ 
or  "  Le  Nuage  Rose,"  tales  of  a 
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gniDdmother  to  the  little  ones 
around  her  knee.  And  the  old, 
the  graye,  and  the  BeriouB  read; 
thej  read  from  the  first  line  to  the 
last,  and  the  charm,  even  when  the 
book  is  closed,  lingers  still  in  the 
memory.  Nor  need  they  blush  to 
own  it.  La  Fontaine,  who  read 
**  L' Astree  "  when  a  child,  read  it 
still  when  his  hair  was  grey. 

In  other  rdspects,  uso,  it  was 
€kor;^e  Sand*s  privilege  always  to 
astonish.    By  the  very  mode  of  her 
entrance  into  the  world  of  letters 
ahe  amazed,  nay,  slightly  discon- 
certed, criticism.    There  should  be 
a  certain  degree  of  modest  back- 
wardness connected    with   the  ap- 
pearance   of  new   v^iters;    some 
sort  of  ceremony  of  introduction. 
Tentative  efforts  should  announce 
them  beforehand,  and  the  steps  of 
their  gradual  progress  should  not 
be  altogether  hidden  from  the  eves 
of  a  discerning  public.    Even  Bal- 
tic made  more  tnan  one  false  step 
ere  he  finally  discovered  his  real 
vocation.  France  has  no  epic  poem. 
By  him  should  the  want  be  sup- 
plied.   Science  offers  a  vast  field  to 
the  human  intellect.    In  her  ser- 
yice  should  his  destined  laurels  be 

E lucked.  And  even  when,  at 
1st,  he  turned  to  fiction,  yet  there 
also,  at  starting,  he  mistook  his 
course,  borrowing  from  history 
the  materials  of  his  first  weak 
volumes. 

There  was  nothing  of  this  sort  in 
the  case  of  George  Sand.  Un- 
known one  day,  she  revealed  herself 
the  next  as  a  first-class  author. 
Her  very  first  attempt  was  a  master- 
piece. The  critics  recognized  the 
fact,  but  they  chose  to  account  for 
it  on  a  theory  of  their  own. 
*' Indiana,"  it  was  suggested,  was, 
doubtless,  an  accurate  relation  of 
the  author's  personal  history,  a 
mere  transcript  of  her  own  expe- 
rience and  her  own  feelings.  Let 
her  now  deal  with  imaginary  facts 
and  imaginary  emotions,  and  the 


inspired  mantle  would  drop  from 
her  shoulders. 

The  criticism  was  made — and 
answered.  Two  new  novels,  **  Yal- 
entitie  "  and  *'  Lelia,"  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  Qeorge 
Sand's  position  was  now^  estab- 
lished. There  could  be  no  longer 
any  question  that  a  great  and  ori- 
ginal writer  had  appeared. 

But  who  was  this  mysterious 
individual,  only  yesterday  abso- 
lutelv  unknown  P  Was  this  Qeorge 
Sand  a  man  or  a  woman?  Was 
the  name  a  nom  de  plume  ;  or  wan 
the  writer  related  to  the  assassin  of 
Kotzebue  ? 

There  was  no  lack  of  officious 
guessing.  Then  followed  so-called 
revelations  and  biographies,  a  mass 
of  errors.  Until,  at  last,  the  day 
arrived  when  George  Sand  resolved 
to  select  from  amidst  the  recollec- 
tions of  her  life  those  which  seemed 
to  her  the  most  worthy  of 
preservation.  The  Autobiography 
appeared.  The  lovers  of  scandal 
were  disappointed;  the  book  was 
chiefly  a  record  of  intellectual  and 
moral  growth.  But  others,  who 
had  desired  to  learn  how  a  marvel- 
lous genius  had  been  formed  and 
developed,  were  well  content. 

Sensitive  natures  receive  easily 
and  retain  long  the  impress  of 
outward  influences.  All  that  is 
done,  said,  or  thought  around  them 
affects  them  keenly;  and  if  they 
are  also  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
expression,  they  can  reproduce  with 
force  and  truth  the  causes  of  their 
emotion.  Of  such  a  nature  was 
George  Sand.  From  a  very^  early 
age  impressions  from  without  took 
deep  root  within ;  impressions 
which,  later,  her  imagination  clothed 
with  form  and  substance.  To  the 
very  diversity  of  her  impressions  ia 
due  the  infinite  variety  of  her  work 
and  of  her  genius. 

The  first  of  sJl  these  influences 
was  that  of  family  and  of  education. 
Losing  her  father  at  a  very  early 
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age,  G  eorge  Sand  forthwith  became, 
in  the  hands  of  her  mother  and  of 
her  grandmother,  a  ceaselesa  source 
of  contention.  For  the  two  women 
had  not  a  single  idea  in  common, 
and  moreover,  each  was  jealous  of 
the  other. 

The  mother  was  of  low  birth, 
and  boasted  of  the  fact ;  doubtless, 
because  the  familv  into  which  she 
had  married  was  the  opposite.  She 
was  an  ignorant  work-woman ;  her 
nature  was  impetuous  and  ill-r^u- 
lated ;  her  method  of  education 
injudicious  in  the  extreme.  One 
moment  the  little  daughter  would 
receive  a  hasty  blow ;  the  next  in- 
stant, at  sight  of  the  child *8  spring- 
ing tears,  she  would  be  caught 
passionately  to  the  mother's  arms, 
and  there  be  kissed  and  wept  over. 
The  grandmother,  Madame  Dupin, 
was  cast  in  an  entirely  different 
mould.  She  was  a  grand-daughter 
of  Maurice  de  Saxe;  she  wor- 
shipped etiquette,  conventionalism, 
ana  maternal  authority  ;  she  seemed 
to  have  embodied  in  herself  the 
spirit  of  the  18th  century. 

With  the  mother,  Mile.  Aurore 
was  on  the  most  free  and  easy  foot- 
ing ;  in  her  presence  the  child  felt 
that  she  coula  give  full  play  to  the 
impulses  of  her  impetuous,  expan- 
sive nature;  she  need  never  hesi- 
tate to  laugh  aloud,  to  roll  on  the 
ground,  to  talk  provincialisms.  In 
fact,  she  knew  she  could  do  as  she 
pleased,  if  but,  from  time  to  time, 
she  would  spring  into  her  mother's 
arms,  and  cover  her  face  with 
kisses. 

But  with  the  grandmother  mat- 
ters were  different.  With  her  it 
was  necessary  to  be  on  one  a  guard, 
to  hold  one-self  straight,  to  speak 
in  measured  term?.  A  kiss  was  no 
longer  the  unpremeditated  impulse 
of  a  loving  heart,  it  was  the  reward 
of  good  conduct. 

Thus  it  was  that  Aurore  was 
constantly  exposed  to  two  opposite 
influences,  was  incessantly  ch-agged 


in  two  different  ways — an  unfor- 
tunate training  for  any  child,  even 
for  one  endowed  with  a  marked 
individuality  of  its  own;  doubly 
unfortunate  in  the  case  of  &  child 
with  a  keenly  impressionable  nature 
and  an  ardent  imagination. 

At  length,  however,  the  double 
regime  came  to  a  close.  The  mother 
went  to  Paris,  and  the  ^andmother 
remained  in  full  authonty.  But  if 
Madame  Dupin,  thus  left  untram* 
meled  to  carry  out  her  own  ideas 
of  education,  hoped  everything  as 
the  result  of  her  system,  she  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  George 
Sand  had  made  friends  with  the 
peasant  children  around,  and  in  her 
play-hours  she  joined  freely  in  their 
games.  Thus  associating,  her  grand- 
mother's teachings  fell  on  barren 
ground.  The  child  began  to  despise 
conventionalism,  outward  forms, 
and  the  habits  of  a  despotic  society. 
To  these  she  would  never  submit ; 
nay,  against  them  she  would  wage 
open  war.  As  for  ornaments^ 
worldlv  gaiety,  gossip  and  small- 
talk,  they  were  beneath  contempt. 
Also  the  society  of  men  was  prefer- 
able to  that  of  women;  men,  at 
any  rate,  could  awaken  her  deepest^ 
fullest  thoughts. 

The  influence  of  family  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  influence  of  religion. 
The  child  was  sent  to  a  convent  in 
Paris,  where  for  long  she  ranked 
among  the  most  unruly  and  the 
least  piously-disposed  pupils.  But 
one  evening  she  lingered  in  the 
church  after  the  others  had  left. 
The  sensitive  nature  was  suddenly 
strangely  swayed,  moved, impressed: 
the  poetry  of  the  consecrated  spot 
fired  her  imagination  :  she  thought 
that  she  heard  a  mysterious  voice 
murmuring  in  her  ear,  "ToUe,  lege." 
Faith  awoke  within  her,  she  became 
an  ardent  Catholic 

Another  change  came.  She  left 
the  convent  and  returned  to 
Nohant.  She  was  again  with  her 
grandmother,  but  was  left  very  free 
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as  regarded  the  disposal  of  ber  own 
time.  She  at  once  entered  upon  a 
coarse  of  liberal  study.  She  in- 
dulged in  long,  solitary  country 
walks,  pacing  along  wrapped  in 
profound  reyerie.  Day  by  day  her 
imagination  was  stimulated  into 
greater  and  greater  activity.  Left 
to  herself  she  was  sufficient  to  her- 
self. With  Goethe's  Werther  she 
might  have  said  that,  **  in  entering 
into  herself,  she  had  found  there  a 
world."  That  world  she  peopled 
with  fantastic  heroes;  characters 
that  had  taken  her  fanov  in  her 
hours  of  reading  floated  afterwards 
incessantly  be^re  her  eyes,  and 
aide  by  side  with  the  real  associates 
of  her  everyday  life  she  created  for 
herself  an    imaginary    family    of 

gracious,  airy  phantoms.  She  has 
erself  told  us  that  she  was  one  of 
those  for  whom  the  acquaintance 
with  a  new  book  may  prove  a  real 
moral  crisis. 

"  A  book  has  ever  been  for  me  a 
friend,  a  counsellor,  an  eloquent, 
calm  consoler.  I  never  cared  to 
exhaust  its  resources  quickly,  and  I 
liked  to  keep  it  for  great  occasions. 
Oh  I  who  is  there  among  us  who 
does  not  recall  with  delight  the  first 
works  that  he  devoured  or  tasted  I 
The  outside  of  an  old  dusty  tome 
that  you  come  across  upon  the  shelf 
of  a  forgotten  cupboard — has  it 
never  brought  before  you  gracious 
visions  of  your  early  years  ?  Have 
you  not  thought  that  you  could  see 
rise  before  you  the  great  meadow, 
bathed  in  the  red  light  of  evening, 
where  you  read  that  book  for  the 
first  time;  the  old  elm  and  the 
hedge  that  sheltered  you ;  the  slop- 
ing bank  that  served  you  for  couch 
and  for  table;  the  thrush  singing 
good-ni£;ht  to  its  companions;  the 
cowherd's  whistle  dying  awav  in  the 
distance  p  Ah !  how  quickly  the 
darkness  gathered  over  the  inspired 
leaves ;  how  cruelly  the  twilight 
confused  the  letters  on  the  whiten- 
ing page  I  '* 


At  eleven  years  old,  George  Sand 
read  with   passioDate    delight  the 
"  Iliad  "  and  the  *^  Jerusalem  De- 
livered ; "  the  Gospel  and  the  Divine 
drama  of  the  life  and  death  of  Christ 
drew  from  her  in  secret  torrents  of 
tears.    But  that  which  made  upon 
her  a  profound  impression,  was  the 
simultaneous  perusal  of  the  "  G^nie 
du  Ghristianisme,"  and  the  '*  Imita- 
tion de  Jesus-Christ."    Never,  even 
with    her    grandmother    and    her 
mother,    had  she    felt    herself   so 
drawn  in  two  opposite  directio!i8, 
as  between  Chateaubriand  and  Ger- 
son.    There  was  for  a  time  within 
her  heart  an  open  struggle,  a  fierce 
war.    In  the  fields  she  would  be  all 
Chateaubriand,  but  by  lamp-light 
she  was  all  Gersoo,  and  in  the  even- 
ing would  reproach  herself  for  the 
thoughts  of  the  morning.    A  phi- 
losopner  came  to  her  rescue:  the 
"Theodicee"    of  Leibnitz  calmed 
her  doubts,  soothed  her  agonies,  and 
strengthened  her  in  religious  faith 
in  general  and  in  Christianity  in 
particular.      As    for    Catholicism, 
she  had  not  thought  of  it  for  a 
single  instant. 

Such  was  the  state  of  her  mind 
when  she  read  "  Emile,"  the  **  Pro- 
fession de  Eoi  du  Yicaire  Savoyard," 
the  ''  Lettres  de  la  Montague,"  the 
"Contrat  Social,"  and  the  "Dis- 
cours."  The  efiect  produced  upon 
her  mind  by  the  clearness,  the  elo- 
quence, the  imagination  of  this 
maitre  hien^aimS  may  be  imagined : 
it  was  a  delirium,  an  enthusiasm,  a 
storm  of  feeling  that  left  her  weak 
and  helpless. 

This  was  the  time  chosen  for 
arranging  her  marriage.  She  gave 
her  consent,  without  displaying  to- 
wards her  destined  husband  either 
liking  or  repugnance.  She  had  two 
children,  but  her  domestic  existence 
was  not  a  happy  one,  and  life  began 
to  appear  to  her  narrow  and  prosaic. 
Longing  for  independence,  restless 
with  vague  aspirations,  she  asked, 
and  at  length  obtained  leave  to  go 
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to  Paris  with  her  children.  It  was 
not,  however,  as  a  provincialist 
wearied  of  country  life,  and  craying 
for  the  gaiety  of  tlie  capital,  that 
she  came  thither ;  it  was  intellectual 
life  that  she  sought ;  she  burned 
to  stir  up  her  torpid  mind,  aud  to 
satisfy  her  restrained  imagination. 

The  time  was  well  chosen.  It 
was  in  1831,  the  very  morrow  of 
that  revolution  whose  ardent  breath 
seemed  to  have  exalted  every  mind. 
In  politics,  in  philosophy,  in  reli- 
gion, in  letters,  and  in  art  there  was 
one  universal  aspiration  towards  pro- 
gress and  towards  liberty.  George 
8and  instantly  linked  herself  hand 
and  glove  with  the  enthusiasts  who 
directed  the  movement — with  Ln- 
mennais,  Jean  Beynaud,  Pierre 
Lerouz  and  Michel  de  Bourges. 
She  knew  also  Meyerbeer,  whom 
she  named  it  carissimo  maestro^  Lizt, 
Chopin  and  Delacroix.  She  met 
Balzac,  and  had  several  conversa- 
tions with  him.  '  She  was  in  no  wise 
destined  to  resemble  him,  yet  she 
was  struck  from  the  first  day  with 
his  freshness  and  originality,  and 
considered  hira  a  master  worthy  of 
study. 

In  all  this  world  of  literature  and 
of   genius,  the    sensational   school 
alone  never  made  any  serious  im- 
pression upon  George  Sand*s  imagi- 
nation.   She  never  seems  to  have 
been  tempted  to  adopt  their  style, 
or  to  precipitate  herself  with  them 
into  the  melie.    On  the  contrary, 
she    disliked   their  method.      She 
declared  that  she  "  turned  her  back 
.  upon  that  delirious  literary  whirl. 
6ne  would  sit  by  the  side  of  the 
road  and  watch  them  pass — the  rob- 
bers, the  traitors,  the  grave-diggers, 
the    garrotters,     the    flayers,    the 
poisoners,  the  horsemen  armed  to 
the  teeth,  the  disheveled  women- 
all  the  mad  raging  company  of  the 
modem  drama."   On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  presence  of  all  other  thinkers, 
of  all  other  great  writers,  Gisorge 
Sand  was  ever  ready  to  bow  her  own 


head,  to  listen  and  to  profit.  More- 
over, eacli  separate  influence  had  a 
distinct  eflect  upon  her  own  mind. 
It  is  easy  to  detect  the  first  idea,  the 
immediate  origin  of  most  of  her 
novels,  by  merely  tracing  these  back 
to  the  period  in  which  each  was 
written,  and  noting  the  circum- 
stances in  the  midst  of  which  the 
writer  was  placed  at  the  time,  and 
the  master-spirits  with  whom  she 
was  chiefly  associating.  Those  who 
specially  inspired  her  were  alter- 
nately artists,  poets,  musicians,  phi- 
losophers ;  in  a  word,  all  that  world 
which  rules  over  the  imagination. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that  George  Sand  owed  her 
talent  and  her  inspiration  purely  to 
influences  from  without;  that  she 
was  merely,  as  M.  Delatouclie  as- 
serted, "  an  echo  doubling  the  voice." 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  experi- 
ence had  now  come,  teaching  lessons 
that  were  often  bitter  and  always 
effective.     George  Sand  was  only 
twenty-six  years  old  when  she  began 
to  write,  but  how  many  of  the  glad 
hopes  and  of  the  fair  dreams  of  her 
youth  had  already  vanished  !     How 
many  illusions  had  fled,  whose  loss 
she  now  wept,  even  as,  while  still  a 
young  girl,  she  had  sorrowed  over 
the  gentle,  wounded  doves  which 
she  had  tended,  cured,  and  freed ! 

"  1  remember  that  when  I  was  a 

child,  the  sportsmen  would  bring  to 

the  house,  in  autumn,  beautiful  soft, 

bleeding  pigeons.    Those  that  were 

still  alive  were  given  to  me.    I  took 

care  of  them,  watching  over  them 

as  eagerly  and    as  tenderly  as  a 

mother  with  her  children,  and  some 

of  them  I  succeeded  in  curing.    But, 

by  degrees,  as  they  regained  strength, 

they  grew  sad,  and  refused  the  fresh 

green  beans  which,  while  they  were 

still  ill,  they  had  eaten  eagerly  from 

my  hands.    And  when  they  were 

able  to  stretch  their  wings,  they 

became  restless  in  their  cage,  and 

beat  themselves  against  the  wires. 

They  would  have  cued  of  weariness 
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and  of  sorrow,  if  I  had  not  given 
them  their  freedom.  And  there- 
fore, selfish  child  though  I  may  have 
been,  I  nevertheless  invariahly  sacri- 
ficed the  joj  of  possession  to  the 
joy  of  generosity.  It  was  always  a 
day  of  keen  emotion,  of  triumphant 
gladness,  and  of  bitter  pain,  when  I 
carried  one  of  my  pigeons  to  the 
window.  I  kissed  it  a  thousand 
times ;  I  prayed  it  not  quite  to  forget 
me*  but  to  come  back  and  eat  the 
tender  beans  in  my  garden.  Then 
I  would  unclasp  one  hand,  ouly  the 
next  instant  to  close  it  again  more 
firmly.  Once  more  I  would  kiss  my 
friend,  my  heart  full,  and  my  eyes 
swimming  in  tears.  Until  at  last, 
after  many  a  hesitation  and  many  an 
effort,  I  would  put  it  down  on  the 
window-sill.  There  for  a  moment  it 
would  stay,  motionless,  astonished, 
frightened  even  by  its  own  happi- 
nesd.  Then,  suddenly,  it  would  dart 
away,  with  a  little  cry  of  joy  that 
went  to  my  heart.  I  would  follow 
it  with  my  eyes  till  I  lost  it  among 
the  trees;  then  turning  away,  I 
would  burst  into  bitter  tears,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  my  mother 
would  be  made  uneasy  by  my  de- 
pressed and  suffering  look." 

Great  writers  have  often  amused 
themselves  by  recalling  their  first 
hopes  and  their  first  disappoint- 
ments, when,  still  unknown,  they 
sought  anxiously  for  editors  and 
for  encouragement.  Lamartiue  has 
described  himself,  young  and  timid, 
drawing  from  his  pocket  a  small 
manuscript  of  verse,  and  handing  it 
with  emoarrassment  to  a  distrust- 
ful editor.  George  Sand,  also,  has 
told  us  what  manner  of  encourage- 
ment she  met  with  in  her  first 
literary  aims.  She  was  advised  to 
apply  to  M.  de  Keratry,  and  accord- 
ingly she  waited  upon  him*  His 
verdict  was  given  promptly,  and  in 
a  couple  of  words — a  woman  ought 
not  to  write. 

She  was  more  fortunate  with 
Balsac.     Speaking  with    him   and 


studying  his  manner,  she  instinc- 
tively felt  what  it  was  that  she  her- 
self desired  to  achieve.  Not  that 
she  had  any  elaborated  theorv  when 
she  began  to  write,  she  simply  took 
up  her  pen  whenever  the  idea  of  a 
novel  suggested  itself  to  her  mind. 
But  after  her  first  book  was  pub« 
lished  she  and  Balsac  discussed 
together  the  contrast  that  existed 
between  them. 

'*  You,'*  observed  Balzac,  ''  seek 
for  man  as  he  should  be-— I  take 
him  as  he  is :  I  ennoble,  I  idealize 
in  their  ugliness  and  their  stupidity 
exceptional  beings ;  you  idealize  in 
the  fair  and  the  beautiful." 

The  definition  is  a  true  one. 
Bdlzac  does  reproduce  the  real,  but 
it  is  an  idealized  reality.  He,  for 
instance,  observes  around  him  five 
or  six  types  of  the  miser;  he 
analyzes  the  different  elements  in 
each,  and  then,  having  united  and 
combined  these  elements,  he  em- 
bodies them  all  in  Orandet.  Such, 
also,  was  the  process  of  Shakspeare 
and  of  Molidre.  George  Sand,  on 
the  contrary,  never  sought  to  re- 
produce individuals  in  their  prosaic 
reality:  nor  had  she,  indeed,  any 
special  gifb  for  investing  her  cha- 
racters with  life-like  vividne^jr. 
There  is  frequently  an  indistinct- 
ness of  outline,  a  dreaminess  of 
effect,  an  incompleteness  of  form : 
truth  to  tell,  many  of  her  imaginary 
beings  are  neither  very  real  nor 
very  much  alive  — Lelia,  for  in- 
stance, that  sublime  but  most  con- 
fused, most  incomplete  personifica- 
tion of  Gorambe,  the  fantastic  hero 
of  George,  Sand's  early  dreams.  Is 
one  not  inclined  to  ask  her,  with 
Steino :  Who  art  thou f  "I  am," 
she  would  reply,  **  the  personifica- 
tion of  human  passion,  even  as  my 
brothers  and  my  sisters  also  perso- 
nify sentiments  and  ideas." 

This,  in  fact,  is  George  Sand's 
mode  of  procedure.  That  which 
presents  itself  first  to  her  mind  is 
not  a  personage,  it  is  an  idea,  a  sen- 
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timent,  to  which  some  walk,  some 
book,  some  leisure  hour  has  given 
birth.  It  was  thus  that  "  Le  Secre- 
taire Intime"  was  suggested  by 
Hoffmann'a'/'Contes  Pantastiques  ;*' 
that  Holbein's  "Viergo"  was  the 
model  of  ''Jeanne"  and  that  we 
owe  ''  La  Mare  au  Diable  "  to  that 
gloomy  engraving,  also  by  Holbein, 
where  a  peasant  in  rags  is  driving  a 
plough,  drawn  by  two  gaunt  horses, 
through  a  barren  field,  while  Death, 
a  hideous  skeleton  brandishing  a 
whip,  directs  the  equipage. 

Such  being  George  Sand's  sys- 
tem, she  has  betn  most  unjustly 
accused  of  having  copied  certain  of 
her  characters  from  real  life,  in- 
troducing them  in  undisguised 
fashion  and  with  cruel  revelations. 

She  never  dreamt  of  creating 
sentiments  for  personages  imagined 
beforehand,  still  less  for  characters 
from  real  life;  she  created  indi- 
viduals for  the  sake  of  the  senti- 
ments  she  desired  to  pourtray. 

In  writing  her  socialistic  novels, 
George  Sand  had,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  no  idea  of  attitudinizing  as 
the  rival  of  Paul  Leroux.  Her  aim 
was  twofold :  on  the  one  hand,  to 
war  against  old-established  errors 
and  abuses ;  on  the  other,  to  spread 
abroad  and  to  popularize  the  new 
ideas.  She  could  neither  under- 
stand nor  allow  the  doctrine  that 
any  should  hold  themselves  aloof 
from  the  wants  and  the  sorrows  of 
their  age.  Her  sympathetic,  gene- 
rous nature  was  at  once  drawn 
towards  those  who  were  victims — 
towards  the  people.  She  felt  that 
there  vras  a  new  literature  to  create, 
founded  upon  a  true  representation 
of  the  ways  and  the  habits  of  the 
populace.  The  type  of  workman 
appeared  to  her  ennobled,  beauti- 
fied, idealized.  She  bestowed  every- 
thing upon  it — beauty,  sensibility, 
learning,  fixed  ideas  as  to  the  social 
life  of  the  present,  aspirations 
as  to  the  social  life  of  the  future. 
She  drew  a  Pierre  Huguenin,  a  son 


of  the  people,  beautiful  and  great ; 
a  Paul  Ars^ne,  fighting  in  July  to 
avenge  a  brother,  and  then  weeping 
over  the  tombs  of  his  victims ;  an 
Audebert^*the  poet-mechanic  who 
composes  songs,  constructs  an  ideal 
republic,  and  translates  Epictetus 
and  Plato  to  his  fellow  workmen. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  hard,  cold 
reality ! 

But  though  George  Sand  has 
been  reproached  for  having  flattered 
and  idealized  the  people,  she  but 
did  here  also  that  which  she  has 
done  everywhere  else.  She  painted 
society  not  as  it  is,  but  as  she 
would  fain  have  seen  it.  Capital 
may  rear  itself  before  her,  inexor- 
able ;  but  nevertheless  she  sees  in 
those  ideal  regions  whither  her 
imagination  bears  her,  the  rich 
sharing  with  the  poor,  and  lore 
accomplishing  the  miracle.  From 
this  dream  issued  the  ^*  Compagnon 
du  Tour  de  France,"  that  pretended 
confession  of  faith  of  a  revolu- 
tionist eager  for  the  blood  of  aris- 
tocrats. 

A  marked  characteristic  of 
George  Sand's  genius  was  its 
amazing  fertility.  More  than  one 
hundred  volumes  bear  witness  to 
the  fact.  An  explanation  may,  in- 
deed^ be  found  in  the  marvellous 
ease  with  which  she  composed  and 
wrote.  First  would  come  a  period, 
more  or  less  long,  of  silent  incu- 
bation, and  then  rapid  efibctive 
work.  We  have  been  told  of  great 
poets — Byron,  for  instance,  and 
after  him  Musset — who  have  often 
found  the  Muse  deaf  to  their  call, 
and  have  been  forced  to  woo  her 
with  coffee,  spirits,  and  opium. 
But  G^rge  Sand  required  nothing 
more  stimulating  than  milk  and 
lemonade;  to  her  the  mere  work- 
ing of  the  imagination  was  in  itself 
sufficiently  exciting.  When  writing 
she  had  always  full  possession  of 
her  own  powers,  and  she  wrote, 
''fast,  easily,  for  long  at  a  time, 
and  without  fatigue."    One  might 
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htue  guessed  as  much  from  merely 
seeing  that  large  firm  haudwriting 
and  those  manuscripts  without 
-erasure.  Those  of  Balzac  were  not 
80  legible ;  he  erased  and  corrected 
inoessantlj,  ever  striying  to  make 
his  characters  mofe  life-like,  and  to 
approach  nearer  to  reality. 

A  natural  result  of  this  easy 
fertility  is  the  forgetfulness  of 
works  once  created.  George  Sand 
forgot  her  novels  as  fast  as  they 
were  written.  It  has  been  re- 
<x>rded  of  Lamartine  that  he  read 
Joeslyn  to  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, and  admired  it  before  his  col- 
leagues as  a  poem  entirely  new  to 
him.  It  is  also  asserted  that 
Scribe,  after  having  applauded  and 
criticized  one  of  his  own  pieces, 
begged  to  be  told  the  name  of  its 
author.  Without  doubt,  however, 
there  was  more  of  vanity  than  of 
<;andour  in  Lamartine's  uncon- 
sciousness; and  as  to  Scribe,  he 
may  have  merely  admired  one  of 
those  numerous  adopted  children, 
of  whom  he  was  father  only  in 
name.  But  George  Sand  was 
naively  sincere  when  she  declared 
that  she  would  have  forgotten  the 
very  names  of  her  books  had  she 
not  seen  them  constantly  before 
her  eyes  on  the  shelves  of  her 
library.  I  have  myself  seen  her 
read  over  again  one  of  her  own 
novels,  and  it  was  evident  that  it 
had  for  her  all  the  attraction  of  a 
new  work. 

She  has  herself  recorded  a  still 
more  curious  fact.  She  had  begun 
A  novel,  the  volume  was  already 
half  written,  when  the  manuscript 
suddenly  disappeared.  She  believed 
that  she  must  have  thrown  it  into 
the  fire,  and  three  days  after  she 
not  merely  thought  of  it  no  longer, 
but  could  not  even  recollect  what 
she  had  intended  to  make  of  it. 
It  was  not  until  ten  years  after, 
that  in  an  old  dusty  quarto  she 
•came  across  a  stray  manuscript,  and 
in  it  recognised  with  difficulty  her 


own  handwriting  and  her  novel  of 
Pauline. 

In  George  Sand*s  last  works, 
though  the  old  charm  of  style  re- 
mains unimpaired,  there  is  a  falling 
off  in  the  old  power  and  the  old 
brilliancy.  This,  it  may  be  said, 
was  the  period  of  the  author's 
decline.  How  many  writers  would 
gladly  be  in  their  prime  such  as 
George  Sand  was  in  her  decline. 

Translators  Note. — In  the  origi- 
nal article,  of  which  the  above  is 
an  abridged  translation,  the  writer 
refers  to  the  opinion  widely  enter- 
tained as  to  the  immoral  tendency 
of  many  of  George  Sand's  works, 
in  tlieii^  bearing  upon  the  sanctity 
of  the  marriage  bond.  He  denies 
the  justice  of  the  charge,  asserting 
that  those  who  make  it  do  so  either 
through  bad  faith  or  through  lack  of 
intelligence.  The  judgment  of  this 
writer,  however,  on  such  a  point,  is 
scarcely  one  which  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  majority  of  English 
readers ;  inasmuch  as  he  proceeds 
to  quote  with  approval  the  follow- 
ing extract,  as  an  example  of  what 
he  styles  "  Great  and  holy  love  ex- 
isting on  the  outside  of  the  laws  of 
the  world." 

There  was  a  good  artist,  named 
Watelet,  the  best  etcher  of  his  age. 
He  loved  Marguerite  le  Coute, 
and  taught  her  to  etch  as  skilfully 
as  himself.  In  order  to  go  and 
live  with  him,  she  left  her  husband, 
her  goods,  and  her  country.  The 
world  cursed  them:  then,  as  they 
were  poor  and  modest,  it  forgot 
them.  Forty  years  after,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Pari^>,  in  a  little  house 
called  the  Pretty  Windmill,  there 
were  discovered  an  old  man  occu- 
pied in  etching,  and  an  old  woman, 
whom  he  called  his  housekeeper, 
who  also  etched,  seated  at  the  same 
table.  The  first  idler  who  dis- 
covered the  marvel  announced  it 
to  others,  and  the  gay  world  flocked 
to  the  Pretty  Windihill  to  behold 
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the  phenomenon.  An  attachment 
of  forty  yean,  a  work  always  aa- 
siduouB  and  always  loved,  two 
beautiful  twin  talents,  Philemon 
and  Baucis  contemporaries  of  Mes- 
damea  Pompadour  and  Du  Barry — 
all  this  was  an  event,  and  the  mar- 
vellous couple  had  its  flatterers,  its 


friends,  its  poets,  its  admirers. 
Fortunately,  the  couple  died  a  few 
days  after,  or  the  world  would  have 
spoilt  everything.  The  last  design 
they  engraved  was  a  representation 
of  the  Pretty  Windmill,  with  thia 
device— Cur  vails  permutem  gabina 
diviiiai  operoeiareef 


THE    PAROCHIAL    NOMINATION    SYSTEM 

IN  IBELAND. 

« 

Bt  '*PfiE8TBB  JoHlfr.'* 


The  attention  of  the  General  S\  nod 
of  the  Irish  Church  was  directed 
last  session  to  a  subject  of  con- 
siderable importsnce — the  present 
method  of  electing  clergymen  to 
vacant  parishes,  which  does  not  seem 
to  give  satisfaction  to  any  section  of 
the  Church.  Some  consider  that 
it  unduly  trenches  on  the  rightful 
functions  of  the  Episcopal  office; 
others  think  it  does  not  provide 
sufficient  safeguards  against  the 
direct  or  indirect  influence  of  the 
bishops ;  while  many  moderate  men, 
whoaohor  both  despotism  and  demo- 
crnticEcclesia8tici8m,and  would  hail 
gladly  some  solution  of  the  difficulty 
comhining  the  advantages  without 
the  defects  of  either  extreme,  look 
upon  the  present  method  as  compli- 
cated, ana  open  to  many  and  great 
abuses. 

Those  who  inveigh  against  the 
abuses  of  Episcopacy  under  the 
Establishment  ought  in  common 
justice  to  remember  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  Church  was 


then  placed.  Eor  a  long  series  of 
years  the  Church  in  this  country 
had  to  contend  with  insuperable- 
difficulties — difficulties  which  not 
only  fostered  abuses  but  pre* 
rented  a  barrier  to  all  religioua 
vitality.  "The  measures  pursued 
by  Government  rather  served  to- 
counteract  than  foster  the  fair  in«» 
fluence  of  Protestant  principles. 
Favour,  not  theological  attainments^ 
was  the  passport  to  the  possession 
of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  offices ;; 
and  the  consequence  was  what 
Bishop  Jebb  so  feelingly  deplores,. 
'  that  men  who  were  conscientiously 
desirous  to  undertake  the  sacred 
office,  but  who  possessed  not  the* 
spirit  of  martyrs,  were  withheld  from 
burying  themselves  in  the  hope* 
less  dungeons  of  the  Church.'  *** 

A  writer  iu  the  Christian  Be-- 
memhraneer  deplored  that  '*the 
Church  of  Ireland  is  but  the  shadow 
of  a  Church,  with  even  less  inde* 
pendence  than  our  own  ;  subjected 
m  times  past  to  the  most  scandal- 


*  CAttfdk  of  England  Magazine^  Vol.  iL  p.  259. 
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OU8  ErastianiBm  and  simoniacal 
jobbing  of  every  Bort,  she  has  fore* 
gone  almost  everj  one  of  her 
unearthly  functions."* 

And  of  the  Irish  Church  an 
American  authority  said : — "  The 
faithful  servant,  almost  slave,  of 
England,  yielding  herself  as  an 
instrument  to  the  conqueror  to  keep 
down  the  conquered,  turning  her- 
self into  a  tool  of  State  adminis- 
tration, giving  her  rich  bishopricks 
as  a  reward  for  political  services, 
passionately  loyal  to  England,  and 
only  now  and  then  remembering 
she  was  Irish  and  responsible  to 
God  for  the  Irish  people,  and  not 
to  England  for  her  revenues,  the 
end  came,  as  it  was  sure  sooner  or 
later  to  come.  The  exigences  of 
an  English  party — and  England  is 
governed  now  by  party  in  a  way  an 
American  can  scarce  comprehend — 
demanded  the  Irish  establishment 
as  a  sacrifice.'*! 

These  extracts  contain  very  un- 
pleasant truths,  but  thev  suggest 
likewise  that  the  Irish  bishops  of 
years  gone  by  are  not  fairly  respon- 
sible for  abuses  which  were  insepar- 
able from  the  system. 

Bishops  elected  "  for  political 
services''  cannot  be  held  as  fair 
representatives  of  Episcopacy  :  the 
ahuseM  of  episcopal  privileges  under 
the  Establishment  cannot  justify  us 
in  unduly  trenching  on  episcopal 
rights  when  the  Establishment  has 
ceased  to  exist.  That  there  were 
abuses — frequently  gross  abuses — 
under  the  old  rigime  we  freely 
admit :  that  the  present  system  of 
electing  clergymen  is  open  to  serious 
abuses  we  shall  presently  show. 
Compare  with  the  extracts  quoted 
above  the  following  taken  from  the 
Eeeletiastical  Oazette^  March,  1876 : 
— "The  nomination  system  has 
failed  to  eive  satisfaction  either  to 
bishops,  clergy,  or  laity.     Trying  to 


please,  everybody  it  has  ended  by 
oeing  unsatisfactory  to  all  parties. 
It  has  given  rise  to  a  large  amount 
of  canvassing,  jobbery,  and  plot- 
tings.  The  senior  clergy  as  a  rule 
have  been  discarded  in  favour  of 
their  untried  juniors,  and  a  nepo- 
tism has  prevailed  of  which  the 
bishops  were  never  guilty." 

Tins  is  very  strong  language,  but 
it  18  the  deliberately  expressed 
opinion  of  a  journal  which  we  be- 
lieve now  represents  the  views  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  Irish  cler^. 

The  Nomination  System  is  briefly 
this :  A  Board  of  Nomination  con- 
sists of  two  clergymen  and  one 
layman  elected  by  the  Diocesan 
Synod,  and  three  laymen  elected  by 
the  parish,  together  with  the  Bishop: 
these  seven,  or  a  "  quorum"  of  the 
seven,  are,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  to 
elect  a  proper  clergyman  to  the  post. 
It  was  further  enacted  in  1872  that 
the  Board  might  elect,  not  only  one 
who  had  accepted,  but  also  one  who 
should  he  accept  would  be  the 
future  incumbent  of  the  vacant 
post :  or  two  or  more  men  might  be 
elected  and  the  parish  ofiered  to 
each  in  succession.  It  was  also 
enacted  that  the  roll  of  the  diocesan 
clergy  should  lie  on  the  table,  so  aa 
to  facilitate  as  much  as  possible  the 
election  of  men  in  the  diocese  who 
might  shrink  from  canvassing. 

The  latter  regulation,  if  strictly 
carried  out,  would  have  prevented 
much  of  the  scandal  which  has  since 
arisen  from  parochial  canvassing. 
This  system  is  open  to  many  and 
grave  objections.  It  is  calculated 
to  lower  the  moral  tone  of  the 
clergy,  to  demde  the  ministry,  to 
promote  endless  bickerings,  to  dis- 
turb the  harmony  between  rector 
and  curate,  between  minister  and 
parishioners,  and  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  endless  disputes  and  heart- 
burnings. 


•  No.  xlyi.  p.  478. 

t  Ckm-ek  Journal  (New  Ycrk),  Sept.  16,  1875. 
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How  can  a  rector  and  curate  work 
together  in  harmony  when  there  is 
perpetually  hefore  the  mind  of  the 
curate   the  possible  promotion  or 
removal  of  his  rector,  and  his  own 
possible  election  to  the  parish  ?    It 
is  quite  true  that  few  men  among 
the  clergy  of  our  Irish  Church  are 
influenced  by  unworthy    motives, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  we  have 
no  right  whatsoever  to  cast  stum- 
bling-blocks   in    the    way  of   the 
younger  clergy.     It  is  also  true 
that  occasionally  men  will  be  found 
even  in  the  ranks  of  the  ministry 
self-  seeking,    ambition?,    perhaps 
unscrupulous.      Already  instances 
have  occurred  in  which  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  a  parish — nay,  of 
a  whole  neighbourhood — have  been 
broken  up  hy  suspicions  and  jea- 
lousies arising  from  this  very  cause. 
Yet  our  present  nomination  system 
tends  to  foster  and  encourage  this 
unseemly  spirit.     It  is  exceedingly 
painful  to  hear  young  uien  at  the 
present  day  speak  of  their  rectors 
as  though    they  longed  for  their 
posts,  and  of  parishes  as  though 
their   sole    concern  was    to    keep 
"  select  vestries  "  in  good  humour. 

This  tendency  to  make  the  clergy 
popularity-hunters  is  a  fearful  evil 
connected  v\ith  the  present  system. 
In  one  parish  the  people  will  have 
no  clergyman  except  ^*  a  ffood 
preacher"  When  a  vacancy  takes 
place,  there  is  a  rush  of  orators — 
a  perfect  torrent  of  eloquent  "  ex- 
tempore "  spouters — to  the  spot. 

in  solemn  importance  the  rural 
theologians  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  the  rival  preachers.  With 
solemn  importance,  when  the  farce 
which,  under  the  name  of  *'  public 


worship,"  has  desecrated  the  house 
of  God  has  terminated,  the  paro- 
chial nominators  gather  the  votes 
of  the  people.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
hear,  as  we  often  do,  the  match- 
loss  Liturgy  of  the  Church  followed 
up  by  a  sermon  of  pious  twaddle, 
wnose  preparation  occupied  as  little 
time  as  its  delivery ;  but  when  ser- 
mons of  mild  theology,  dressed  up 
in  vulgar  language,  and  delivered  in 
doubtful  grammar,  with  more  em- 
phasis than  reverence,  are  made  the 
test  of  ministerial  ability,  it  is  high 
time  to  cry  out. 

A  rector  in  a  northern  diocese 
tells  the  following  story.  When 
the  parish  was  vacant  prior  to  his 
election,  a  number  of  clergymen 
applied  for  the  post.  Among  the 
rest  one  gentleman  applied  who 
undertook  to  give  the  people  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  him  preach. 
Alas  !  it  was  in  an  evil  hour  he 
made  the  proposal.  He  came, 
preached,  was  introduced  to  the 
churchwardens  and  two  of  the 
parochial  nominators;  he  inquired 
after  the  third,  and  ventured  to 
hope  that  he  would  not  be  absent 
on  the  day  of  nomination.  An  old 
man  whom  he  had  not  previously 
noticed  interrupted  him  testily, — 
"  Sick  or  weel,  mon,  matters  little 
to  you;  you  won't  get  the  place, 
I'll  warrant  me.  You  can  praehe 
none.^*    And  he  did  not  get  it. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have 
already  said,  it  is  plain  that  the 
Nomination  System  does  not  pro- 
mote a  good  understanding  between 
t)ie  bishops  and  the  laity.  Take 
the  case  of  the  *'  strong  Protestant 
parish"  of  Laghy.*  With  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  case  we  have  no 


^  Since  this  was  written  the  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Iruh  Ecclesiattical 
Oazette,  May,  1876  :  **The  parish  of  LEighy  seems  to  be  the  most  unfortonate  in  the 
diocese.  The  Rev.  William  G.  Kennedy,  lately  instituted  to  the  Incumbency,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  much  unseemly  annoyance  calculated  to  do  the  Church  a  real  injury  in  the  eyes  of 
outsiders.  Not  only  has  the  church  been  barred  against  him,  but  a  strong  body  of  parish- 
ioners, amounting  it  is  said  to  200,  formed  a  ooaDON  on  Sunday,  May  7th  round  the  church 
ao  as  effectually  to  prevent  his  entrance.  The  constabulary  had  actually  to  show  their 
presence  under  the  command  of  a  resident  magistrate.     It  is  believed  that  the  only  chaige 
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concern:  it  matters  not  whether 
the  bishop  invaded  the  rights  of 
the  people,  or  the  people  the  rights 
of  the  bishop.  The  case,  as  stated 
in  the  General  Synod  by  Mr. 
Foster  and  the  Dean  of  Itaphoe, 
proves  that  the  present  Nomination 
System  is  an  ntter  failure — that 
instead  of  hemg  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  vexed  question  of  Uhurch 
patronage,  it  leaves  it  in  a  more 
hopeless  muddle  than  ever. 

No  man  can  read  of  such  pro- 
ceedings as  took  place  in  the  parish 
of  Laghy  without  disgust.  To  find 
a  clergvman  locked  out  of  the 
church  by  the  people,  and  no  cause 
assigned  except  that  he  was  un- 
popular, is  a  strange  feature  in  a 
remarkable  case.  But  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Dean  of  Baphoe, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Derry,  throws  a  new  light  on  the 
subject  before  us.  Bishop  Alex- 
ander found,  according  to  Dean 
Gwinn,  that  in  cases  where  he 
elected  the  man  chosen  by  the 
nominators  they  were  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  their  choice,  while  in 
cases  where  he  opposed  their 
wishes  they  afterwards  thanked  him 
for  doing  so.  Comment  is  super- 
fluous. 

Among  the  scandals  of  the  pre- 
sent system  may  bo  mentioned 
clerical  canvassing.  It  is  a  re- 
proach to  the  clerical  profession  to 
nnd  a  clergyman  canvassing  for 
votes,  whether  in  person  or  through 
others.  It  is  a  moral  pollution, 
from  which  a  man  must  come  out 
degraded. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Macllwaine,  in  a  pa- 
per read  before  the"  Irish  Society," 
and  since  published  in  pamphlet- 
form,  says,  on  the  working  of  the 
Parochial  Nomination  System: — 
^' Among  the  parochial  nominators 


were  discovered  such  persons  as 
bailifls,  the  keepers  of  puolic-houses, 
or  grocers  of  the  lowest  descrip- 
tion." .  .  .  *'At  times  occurrences 
took  place  which  might  almost  pro- 
voke a  smile  were  the  results  not 
disastrous.  It  is  on  record,  for 
example,  that  on  an  incumbent's 
appearing  to  officiate  in  his  newly 
obtained  benefice,  he  was  reminded 
by  his  sexton  that  thanks  were  due 
to  him  for  his  appointment,  as  one 
of  the  parochial  nominators.  The 
writer  became  cognizant  of  a  clergy- 
man suffering  extreme  annoyance 
from  one  of  his  select  vestry  who 
filled  the  office  of  grave-digger. 
And  these  are  but  specimens  of  the 
confusion  worse  confounded  pro- 
duced by  the  Act  of  1869.**  * 

Dr.  Macllwaine  is  not  the  only 
man  who  has  to  complain  of  the 
class  of  men  elected  to  fill  Church 
offices.  We  remember,  a  few  years 
ago,  an  instance  in  which,  when  a 
parish  became  vacant,  the  parish 
clerk  gravely  waited  upon  the  curate 
of  a  neighbouring  parish  and  offered 
him  "  his  influence  "  if  he  came  for- 
ward as  candidate  for  the  benefice. 

On  last  Ash  Wednesday  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  parish  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  a  former  clergyman  of 
which  happened  to  be  an  old 
"chum."  The  church  door  being 
open,  we  entered,  and  finding  no 
one  inside  except  the  sexton,  the 
following  dialogue  took  place  : — 

"  Well,  Mr. ,  are  you  setting 

things  in  order  after  the  service  ?  " 

"Sarvice,  sir?  What  sarvice? 
We  don't  have  no  sarvice  here  on 
Wednesdays." 

"But  you  have  divine  service  on 
Ash  Wednesday.  I  remember  your 
former    rector,  Mr.  ,   always 

had." 

"Troth  had   he,  and  on   Good 


which  the  people  hare  against  Mr.  Kennedj  (who  was  liked  so  mnch  when  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Lough  Eske)  is  that  ha  fails  to  claim  relationship  with  a  certain  lojral 
institution." 

♦  «  Patronage  in  the  Irish  Church,*'  p.  18. 
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Friday,  and  on  New  Tear'*  Day, 
for  that  roatther.  Only  for  thim 
JPopish  thrickif  we*d  have  hep*  him 
on,  for  he  wasn't  bad  at  all  in  other 
ways." 

It  18  not  uncommon  to  appoint  a 
clergyman  to  a  parish  in  which  he 
was  never  heard  of  prior  to  the 
vacancy,  merely  because  his  views 
coincide  with  those  of  the  person 
who  has  the  power  of  nomination. 
A  nominator  or  dean,  or  even 
bishop,  may  hold  orthodox  views ; 
but  we  submit  that  the  mere  pro* 
nunciation  of  a  *'  Shibboleth^**  is  not 
sufficient  recommendation  for  a 
parish  clergyman. 

It  is  very  amusing  sometimes 
(when  it  is  not  disgusting)  to  hear 
of  parishes  that  must  have  "  strong 
Protestant  ministers.'*  One  is  in- 
stinctively reminded  of  hrimeione. 
Protestantism,  when  it  is  eound,  is 
metal  of  the  true  ring,  but  it  is 
pitiable  to  find  ignorance  and  un- 
blushing efi'routery  under  the  mask 
of  "  good  Protestantism." 

We  could  instance  a  case  in 
which  the  nominators  passed  by 
very  estimable  men  in  order  to 
elect  a  good  ''  Protestant,"  and  they 
did  not  seem  to  think  afterwards 
they  made  a  profitable  investment. 
It  is  a  poor  thing  to  elect  a  clergy- 
man, and  then  have  to  pay  him  for 
resigning ! 

The  Nomination  System  entails 
considerable  trouble  and  expense 
sometimes  on  the  nominators,  with- 
out anything  being  efifected.  It  is 
annoying  in  the  extreme  for  men  to 
travel,  as  has  more  than  once  hap- 
pened, a  long  way  and  at  much  in- 
convenience, to  a  meeting  of  the 
Board,  and  find  that  nothing  could 
be  done  for  want  of  a  quorum,  or  to 
have  all  their  trouble  lost  through 
the  obstinacy  of  one  individual, 
who,  perhaps,  never  subscribed  five 
pounds  to  the  Church  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life.  Such  caves  have 
occurred,  and  may  occur  again. 

To  n  en  of   independent    spirit 


among  the  clergy  the  present 
method  is  very  objectionable ;  they 
cannot  condescend  to  canvass  for 
promotion.  They  dare  not  prosti* 
tute  their  office  by  the  arts  of  the 
popularity-hunter  and  the  self- 
seeker.  They  have  not  the  knack, 
even  if  they  had  the  desire,  of 
shouldering  their  way  to  success ; 
while  youuffer  men  step  over  their 
heads  they  Took  on  dissatisfied  and 
disgusted,  feeling  that  they  are 
being  grosslv  wronged  yet  scorning 
to  break  a  lance  in  the  degrading 
contest.  Yet  we  are  told  that 
under  the  old  regime  deserving  men 
were  often  passed  by  and  the  un« 
worthy  promoted.  True,  doubtless  ; 
but  under  the  system  whicli  is  to 
remedy  all  this  the  very  same  abuse 
prevails  to  an  alarming  extent. 
Despotism  had  evils,  democracy  has 
abuses.  Two  nominators  and  a 
majority  of  the  diocesan  nomi- 
nators are  in  favour  of  a  particular 
candidate,  but  the  '^squire"  ob- 
jects. He  pays  much  of  the  assess- 
ment and  must  be  kept  in  good 
humour ;  accordingly  the  chosen 
man,  however  estimable,  cannot  be 
elected. 

In  another  case  the  '^ squire'^ 
does  not  reside  in  the  parish  at  all» 
and  the  three  parochial  nominators* 
being  tenants,  are  mere  *^  puppets,'* 
who  vote  for  any  one  whose  name 
the  great  man  deigns  to  approve  of* 
In  another  case  the  clergyman's 
wife  is  not,  indeed,  asked  to  ring  the 
bell,  but  she  is  expected  to  play  the 
harmonium,  and  consequently  no 
man  need  apply  unless  he  has  a 
musical  consort ! 

Suppose  again  that  the  three 
parocnial  nominators  vote  for  one 
man,  and  the  three  diocesan  nomi- 
nators for  another,  and  that  the 
bishop,  influenced  by  good  reasons^ 
decides  for  the  man  chosen  by  the 
diocesan  nominators ;  you  have  a 
man  here  whose  position  is  most 
unenviable. 

Then,  too,  the  present  system  is 
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injurious  to  the  people.  Thej 
have  elected  a  clergyman,  and  they 
expect  a  great  deal  from  him.  He 
must  preach  only  as  they  like. 
He  is  to  preach  ^  the  Oospel,*' 
whichy  being  interpreted,  means 
.*Hhe  Oospel  accordiug  to  their 
view  of  it."  He  may  consider 
himself  rery  safe  if  he  is  not 
invited  to  dinner  to  meet  some 
eloquent  '*  Plymouth  Brother,'*  with 
whom,  during  the  course  of  the 
evening,  he  can  hold  a  ''ITnited 
Cottage  Service."  Of  course  his 
part  of  the  service  is  to  sit  at  the 
ieet  of  his  fortunate  *' brother" 
and  get  "fresh"  views  of  the 
Gospel ! 

The  consequence  is,  that  dergy- 

*men  are  constantly  running  from 

one  post  to  another,  and  parishes 

suffer  quite  as  deeply  as  ao  their 

pastors. 

A  witty  correspondent  of  the 
Ecelenastieal  Gazette  says:  '^At 
the  same  time  a  curious  ecclesias- 
tical phenomenon  is  now  becoming 
no:iceable  and  worthy  the  study  of 
acute  observers.  This  mav  be 
designated  the  carpet-bag  clergy- 
man. He  spends  his  whole  time 
studying  the  balance  of  profit  be- 
tween this  diocese  and  that.  He 
knows  far  more  of  composition,  taxa- 
tion, and  glebe  valuation  than  he 
does  of  Tischendorff  and  the 
Feschito  version.  Now,  he  is  here, 
now  he  is  there.    His  motto  is, — 

"'NulliaB    addictos  jurare  in  verba 

magistri, 
Quo  me  cunque  rapit  tempestas  deferor 

hoipes* 

**  He  distinguishes  himself  now 
and  then  at  an  hotel  by  preaching  to 
drunken  bagmen  on  a  table;  and  at 
gentlemen's  houses  (when  let  in), 
he  always  fetches  readily  as  a  re- 
triever whatever  he  is  ordered  to 
carry,  whether  high,  low,  or  broad 
doctrine.  Yes,  we  have  tracked  his 
career.  Sometimes  a  sacramen- 
tarian,  sometimes  scarce  distinguish- 


able from  a  White  Quaker.  But 
the  novelty  which  these  men  bring 
is,  alas!  only  shallow  effrontery. 
Their  bxpsbtoibb  is  as  small  as 
their  carpet  bag,  as  extensive  as  the 
cultivated  part  of  their  brain." 

It  is  rattier  soon  to  have  speci- 
mens of  this  ecclesiastical  curiosity 
attracting  attention,  but  we  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  unless  some 
chanpe  be  made  in  the  method  of 
election  to  vacant  parishes,  this 
kind  of  ecclesiastical  vagabondism 
(pray  pardon  the  correct  term)  will 
not  decrease. 

The  Church  of  England  cannot 
fail  to  attract,  as  she  has  been  doing, 
the  picked  men  of  the  XTniveroity, 
and  the  Irish  Church  will  be  lefc 
with  a  lower,  and,  still  worse,  with 
an  ever  deteriorating,  class  of  men  to 
serve  in  her  ministry.  This  is  a 
very  serious  question  :  it  affects  not 
only  the  present  but  the  future 
interests  of  the  Church ;  it  affects 
not  only  the  etatue  of  the  clergy, 
but  the  prosperity  of  the  parishes ; 
it  concerns  the  laity  as  much  as  the 
clergy.  If  we  are  to  have  a  National 
Church  let  its  ministers,  however 
poor,  deserve  the  affection  and  re- 
spect of  those  among  whom  they 
are  called  to  labour. 

In  days  gone  by.  Pope  and  Em- 
)eror  have  contended  on  the  sub- 
,  ect  of  Church  patronage,  and  not 
later  than  1843  the  Scottish  Kirk 
was  rent  by  a  dispute  on  this  very 
question:  clergy  and  laity  at  first 
seem  to  have  elected  the  bishop, 
and  the  Irish  Church  has  now 
adopted  this  primitive  custom. 
Two-thirds  of  ooth  orders  roust 
Tote  for  the  same  name,  or  else  the 
Bench  of  Bishops  select,  from  three 
names  which  have  received  a  ma- 
jority of  votes,  one  man  as  the 
future  bishop,  although  none  of  the 
three  has  received  a  full  two-thirds. 
Thus  the  bishop  may  be  said  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  lay  as 
much  as  of  the  clerical  section  in 
the  Church,  and  we  cannot  see  why 
a  bishop  thus  elected  should  not  be 
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trusted  to  dispense  the  patronage 
of  the  Church.  Of  course  when  a 
layman  has  voted  for  a  bishop  be 
may  claim  a  still  better  right  to  vote 
for  a  parish  clergyman.  If  so,  let  a 
plan  be  adopted  which  shall  combine 
the  lay  and  clerical  elements  with- 
out trenching  on  the  functions  of 


the  bishop ;  but  above  all,  let  a 
method  be  drawn  up  which  will  not 
exclude  from  the  ministry  men  of 
gentlemanly  feeling  and  indepen- 
dent spirit — men  of  ability  and  cul- 
ture, worthy  of  the  history  and 
Precedents  of  the  Church  of  St. 
^atrick. 


LITEEAET    NOTICES. 


The  Warfare  of  Science.  By 
Andrew  Dickson  White,  LL.D. 
"With  Prefatory  Note  by  Professor 
Tyndall.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
London  1876. — We  cannot  too 
highly  commend  this  admirable 
work.  It  is  written  in  a  most 
tolerant,  conciliatory,  and  rational 
spirit — upholding  the  Truth,  but 
avoiding  unnecessary  offence.  We 
hail  its  publication  as  most  oppor- 
tune, because  there  has  been  of 
late  rather  a  portentous  attempt 
made  to  revive  the  ignorant  and 
bigotted  hostility  which  sought 
during  centuries  of  barbaric  dark- 
ness to  circumscribe,  and  trammel 
— if  not  altogether  to  repress — the 
divine  spirit  of  Free  Inquiry. 

The  old  bugbear  which  wrought 
incalculable  evil  in  past  ages,  has 
been  dressed  up  anew  in  our  day, 
and  paraded  in  every  shape  and 
attitude  to  intimidate  weak  minds 
who  fear  to  think,  and  excite  the 
degrading  prejudices  of  ignorance 
and  bigotry.  It  need  cause  no 
surprise  to  find  it  proclaimed  in  so 
pretentions  an  embodiment  of  Papal 
monstrosities  as  the  SylUtbue^  that 
"  religion  is  in  danger,"  not  alone 
from    the    innovations  of  modern 


civilization,  but  also  from  the  free 
investigations  of  Science.  Such  a 
declaration  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  Papal  history,  and  is  only  the 
natural  result  of  the  Papal  system, 
for  light  and  darkness  cannot  dwell 
together.  But  it  is  indeed  humi- 
liating to  find  Protestants  of  pre- 
sumed intelligence  and  learning 
professing  to  be  in  union  with  such 
a  sentiment. 

The  inherent  right  and  imperative 
duty  of  free  conscientious  Inquirji 
is  an  essential  principle  of  Protes- 
tantism, therefore  to  the  complete 
freedom,  absolute  independence, 
and  entire  thoroughness  with  which 
Inquiry  is  conducted  there  can  be 
no  restriction  or  limit  whatever. 
Neither  can  authority  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  outside  the  domain  of 
Science,  be  permitted  to  inspire, 
direct  or  control  Inquiry,  which 
must  be  absolutely  independent 
and  free,  and  inspired  solely  by 
a  conscientious  desire,  a  noblie 
ambition  to  seek  and  discover 
Truth. 

Hence,  it  is  derogatory  to  reli- 
gion properly  so-called — to  religion 
as  purified  from  the  dross  of  secta- 
rianism— ^to  religion  in  its  exalted 
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and  Iieayen-gifted  sense,  to  imagine 
that  it  can  ever  be  damnified  by 
the  discovery  of  Truth.     The  de- 
yelopments    of     high  intelligence 
and    the     discoveries    of    Science 
which  constitute   the    progressive 
triumphs  of  mind  are  calculated,  no 
doubt,  to  dissipate  the  fictions  and 
superstitions  which,  for  the  most 
part,  ia  various  forms  and   ways 
enter   into,   corrupt,  and  disfigure 
the  many  systems  of  religion  that 
prevail  in  the   world.      In  so  far 
therefore,  as  religions  are  in  any 
way  identified  with  ignorant  ci^du- 
litieci,    errors    and    impostures,    it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  advance 
of   scientific   intelligence  is  natu- 
rally designed  to  exercise  an  anta- 
gonistic   influence.      But  this    is 
iust  one  of  the  many  reasons  why 
l*ree  Inquiry  should  be  encouraged 
and  Science  cultivated,  for  it  is  the 
glory  of  Science  to  labour  in  the 
cause  of  Truth  to  expose  and  dis- 
perse Error.     In  no  other  sense 
can  the  entire  freedom  of  scientific 
Inquiry  be  deemed  hostile  to  what 
passes  for  religion.    In  this  sense 
it  most  undoubtedly  is  hostile,  for 
it    is  intolerant  of  all  the  preten- 
sions and  shams  that  defile  religion. 
It    wages     a     perpetual    warfare 
against  the  human  inventions  and 
grovelling  superstitions  that  over- 
whelm and  pollute  religion,   that 
tarnish  and  obscure  the  lustre  of 
Truth. 

Whoever  seeks  to  establish  a 
discord,  which  in  reality  does 
not  exist,  between  Eeligion  and 
Science,  pays  but  a  sorry  compli- 
ment to  religion.  Is  not  the  very 
essence  of  fieligion,  in  its  influence 
on  the  human  mind,  enlightenment 
— the  ascendancy  of  all-conquering 
Truth  ?  Why  then  should  religion 
be  fenced  round  with  a  murky  at- 
mosphere of  ignorance,  self-con^ 
tented  credulity,  and  ignoble  men- 
tal inactivity?  Is  not  Science 
light  ?  Is  not  Truth  light  P  Is 
not  pure  Beligion  light  ?    And  is 


there  not  happiness  in  light?  It 
is  only  the  false  that  dreads  light 
and  seeks  congeniality  in  ignorance 
and  darkness. 

Therefore  it  ia  we  maintain,  that 
between  true  Keligion  and  Science 
there  never  can  be  natural  discord 
— any  seeming  discord  is  **  har- 
mony not  understood/'  and  arises 
from  the  imperfection  of  our  own 
knowledge.  Hence  the  inevitable 
conclusion,  that  Free  Inquiry  must^ 
be  maintained  inviolate  at  all 
hazards,  not  only  as  the  most 
powerful  ally  of  true  Eeligion,  but 
also  as  an  essential  elemeut  in  the 
stimulation  of  human  progress. 

Unfortunately,  however,  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  a 
deplorable  spirit  hostile  to  the  free 
pursuit  and  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge generally  was  bitterly  mani- 
fested oy  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Church.  This  spirit  became  more 
intensified  as  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  became  more  powerful,  till 
its  culmination  was  reached  in  the 
impious  audacity  of  the  Papacy. 
Thus  arose  perpetual  warfare  be- 
tween the  tremendous  pretensions 
of  a  despotic  Sacerdotalism,  and 
the  untrammeled  exercise  of  free 
inquiry  and  mental  independence — 
a  warfare  which,  fiercely  waged  for 
centuries,  has  yet  descended  to  us, 
and  must  continue  to  be  waged  as 
long  as  a  dogmatic  Ecclesiasticism 
seeks  to  dominate  over  Mind.  The 
interests  of  these  antagonistic 
powers  are  as  irreconcilable  as  fire 
and  water,  and  the  history  of  the 
world  too  convincingly  proves  that 
the  ascendancy  of  Ecclesiasticism  is 
entirely  incompatible  with  free  in- 
tellectual development  and  human 
progress. 

Those  who  desire  to  review  the 
battle-fields  of  these  great  antago- 
nistic forces  cannot  de  better  than 
consult  the  admirable  work  before 
us.  The  author,  Dr.  White,  is  Pre- 
sident of  Council  University,  in 
the  United  States.     He  informs  us 
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that  the  origin  of  his  work  wa«  an 
oration  delivered  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, which  he  subBequently 
moulded  into  a  lecture.  The  suc- 
cess that  attended  the  delivery  of 
the  lecture  at  New  York,  Boston, 
and  elsewhere,  induced  hiai  to  give 
it  careful  revision,  and  bj  judi- 
cious additions  expand  it  as  now 
presented  to  the  public. 

Dr.  White  writes  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  Christian  Philosooher. 
He  eschews  Sectarianism,  which, 
with  all  the  self-sufficiency  of 
human  infirmity,  would  chill  the 
aspirations  of  the  soul  for  some- 
thing more  ennobling  and  consoling 
than  its  own  aridity  and  crabbed- 
ness.  We  may  state  briefly  that 
the  design  of  the  work  is  to  give 
a  concise  historical  outline  of 
"  the  great,  sacred  struggle  for  the 
liberty  of  science — a  struggle  which 
has  lasted  for  so  many  centurien, 
and  which  yet  continues." 

He  cmtends  that  the  historical 
study  of  this  momentous  struggle 
hhows  how  utterly  ineffective  all 
interference  with  the  perfect  free- 
dom of  scientific  investigation  is, 
even  when  undertaken  in  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  religion.  All 
such  interference,  he  contends,  has 
*'  resulted  in  the  direst  evils  both  to 
Eeligion  and  to  Science— and  invari- 
ably;" while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  maintains  the  position  that  "  all 
untrammeled  scientific  investiga- 
tion, no  matter  how  dangerous  to 
religion  some  of  its  stages  may 
have  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  be, 
has  invariably  resulted  in  the 
highest  good  of  religion  and  of 
science." 

Tbii^,  we  may  say,  is  the  text  on 


which  Dr.  White  preaches,  or 
rather  writes ;  and  the  conclusions 
he  desires  to  impress  on  his  readers 
are  thus  summarized : — 

"  First.  In  every  case,  whether  the 
war  has  been  long  or  short,  forcible  or 
feeble,  Science  has  at  last  gained  the 
victory. 

"Secondly,  In  every  case,  inter- 
ference with  Science,  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  religion,  has  brought  dire 
evils  on  both. 

''  Thirdly,  In  every  ease,  while  this 
interference,  daring  its  continuance, 
has  tended  to  divorce  religion  from  the 
most  vigorous  thinking  of  the  world, 
and  to  make  it  odious  to  multitudes  of 
the  most  earnest  thinkers,  the  triampli 
of  Science  has  led  its  former  con- 
scientious  enemies  to  make  new  in- 
torpretations  and  lastim;;  adjustments, 
which  have  proved  a  blessing  to  re- 
ligion, ennobling  its  conceptions  and 
bettering  its  methods. 

'*And  in  addition  to  these  points 
there  should  be  brought  out  distinctly 
a  eoroWiry,  which  is,  that  (science  must 
be  studied  by  its  own  meaud  and  to  its 
owu  ends,  unmixed  with  the  means  and 
unbiased  by  the  motives  of  investigators 
in  other  fields,  and  uncontrolled  by 
consciences  unenlightened  by  itself." 

We  have  already  expressed  our 
high  appreciation  of  this  work. 
Its  utility  is  undoubted,  and  its 
literary  merit  is  commendable.  It 
contains  a  vast  body  of  interesting 
information  in  a  small  space,  and 
the  greatest  care  is  evinced  in  re- 
ferring all  important  statements  to 
the  most  authentic  sources.  Dr. 
White  has  exercised  good  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  his  materials, 
better  still  in  their  lucid  airange- 
ment,  while  a  dramatic  interest 
pervades  and  gives  a  charm  to  the 
whole  book. 
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SERVIA,  AND  THE  SLAVS. 


Part  I. 


Av  adequate  history  of  the  Skvonic 
population  of  Southern  Europe  is  a 
desideratum  in  English,  and,  so  far 
as  we  know  in  European  literature. 
Such  a  history  would  be  of  great 
value  at  present,  and  probably  of 
still  greater  value  in  future  years. 
It  would  be  a  work  of  great  labour 
and  wide  research,  for  besides  the 
common  history  of  the  race,  each  of 
the  Slavonic  tribes  has  its  own 
annals  deeply  fixed  in  the  popular 
mind,  moulding  the  aspirations  of 
its  own  country,  and  directing  its 
policy  from  time  to  time  both  in 
peace  and  in  war.  But  it  would  be 
of  wide  interest,  for  the  Slavonic 
provinces  of  Turkey  have  been  the 
battle-ground  on  which  the  civiliza- 
tions of  the  East  and  West  have 
contended  against  one  another  ever 
since  the  Turks  invaded  Europe— 
on  which  Christianity  has  encoun* 
tered  Mohammedanism,  and  the 
religion  of  Rome  has  fought  that 
of  Greece.    There  is   scarcely    a 


European  Court  which  has  not  in- 
trigued with  the  Slavonic  powers  on 
one  or  other  of  these  subjects. 

Any  map  of  "  The  World  "  known 
to  the  ancients  will  show  that  the 
country  lying  south  of  the  Save 
and  the  Danube  was  anciently 
known  by  the  names  of  Illyricum 
and  MoBsia;  that  between  these 
rivers  lay  Pannonia ;  and  that  Dacia 
occupied  the  north  bank  of  the 
Danube,  stretching  to  the  Car- 
pathian mountains.  The  earliest 
inhabitantsof  MoBsia  are  said  to  have 
been  the  Nbrduei^  a  Celtic  race; 
these  were  succeeded  by  the  MoBsii, 
of  Asiatic  origin ;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century  the 
country  was  possessed  by  a  people 
called  Avars. 

About  this  time  the  province  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Slavonic 
tribes,  which  at  the  present  day 
form  the  greater  part  of  its  popu- 
lation. In  534i  these  tribes  were 
spread  over  Bosnia,  Dalmatia,  Bul- 
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garia,  and  the    countries    to    the 
south  of  them. 

Whence  the  Slavonic  race  came 
is  not  accurately  known.  But  one 
of  their  tribes,  the  Servii  (Serht)^ 
said  to  have  been  originally  set- 
tled in  Sarmatia,  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  Heraclius  a  grant  of  land 
in  Macedonia,  and  soon  afterwards 
seized  on  the  countries  known 
taa  Bosnia  and  Servia.  That  tribe 
became  the  recognized  bead  of  the 
Slav  race  in  the  south ;  and  the 
words  Servian  and  Slavonian  came 
to  be  used  as  synonyms.  Portions 
of  Pannonia  and  Dacia  were  after- 
wards overrun  by  the  Servians  and 
are  still  peopled  by  them. 

Many  conjectures,  based  on  phil- 
ology have  been  made  regarding 
the  origin  of  the  word  Servian. 
Some  derive  it  from  trp,  a  sickle ; 
others  from  SarmaU  Sarmatian; 
others  from  sihir^  the  north. 
Dobrowsky  •  says  "Significatum 
radicis  Srh,  consultis  etiam  dialectis 
omnibus,  nondum  licuit  eruere." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  an  un- 
doubted historical  fact  that,  ever 
since  the  seventh  century  the  coun- 
tries we  have  mentioned  have  been 
occupied  by  a  people  one  in  race, 
and  bound  together  by  the  same 
feelings  and  aspirations,  and  by  a 
common  history.  Sometimes  they 
have  ruled  the  land  which  they 
inhabit ;  sometimes  they  have  lived 
under  a  foreign  yoke;  but  they  have 
always  continued  to  dwell  on  the 
slopes  that  stretch  from  the  Save 
and  the  Danube  to  the  summits  of 
the  Illyrian  Alps  and  the  Balkhans. 

To  be  strictly  accurate,  we  ought 
to  mention  that  the  Bulgarians  were 
not  originally  of  Slavonic  extraction, 
but  rather  an  XJgro-Tartar  tribe 
which  descended  from  the  banks 
of  the  Volga  to  Asiatic  Sarmatia. 
Afterwards,  about  539,  they  crossed 


the  Danube  to  their  modern  habitat, 
where  they  established  a  kingdom 
that  extended,  in  the  tenth  century, 
over  Macedonia,  Albania,  and  Servia» 
and  was  long  so  powerful  as  to 
exact  tribute  from  the  Western 
Empire.  The  fearful  vengeance 
taken  by  the  Emperor  Basilius  II.» 
when  he  at  length  defeated  these 
Bulgarians,  is  remembered  as  one 
of  the  horrors  of  history  by  many 
who  know  little  else  of  Bulgaria 
and  its  people.  Fifteen  thousand 
Bulgarian  prisoners,  taken  in  battle» 
had  their  eyes  torn  out,  and  were 
sent  back  to  their  wretched  king 
under  the  guidance  of  one  man  in 
every  hunwd,  who  had  one  eye 
spared  to  enable  him  to  lead  his 
fellows  home. 

But  the  Bulgarians  soon  lost 
their  separate  nationality  and 
merged  into  the  Slavonic  race. 
Even  before  the  Servian  empire 
succeeded  the  early  Bulgarian  king- 
dom the  Bulgarians  used  the  Sla- 
vonic tongue;  and  it  afterwards 
became,  and  continues  to  be,  the 
current  speech  of  the  country. 
^' Since  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,"  says  M.  B«clus,  "the 
Bulganans  have  known  the  Slav 
language,  and  soon  after  that  time 
they  ceased  to  speak  their  original 
tongue.  Hardly  a  Chazar  word  can 
be  discerned  in  their  present  idiom, 
but  they  speak  Slavonic  less  cor- 
rectly than  the  Servians  and  with  a 
rougher  accent."  t 

The  number  of  Slavs  in  Turkey 
has  been  variously  estimated.  The 
most  recent  estimates  are  those  of 
M.  Bedus  and  of  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Statistical  Office  of 
Belgrade.  According  to  the  for- 
mer there  are  6,290,000  Slavs  in 
European  Turkey ;  according  to  the 
latter  4,275,500.  Excerpts  from 
the  tables  of  both  are  given  in  the 


♦  "  iMtit.  Ling.  Slav.",  p.  154. 

f  "Nouvelle  Gdogniphie  tiniveraelle,*'?.  218. 
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foot-note  below.*  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  tbey  agree  pretty  closely 
in  stating  the  Slavonic  population 
of  Servia  proper  at  somewhere  over 
a  million.  The  Belgrade  report, 
however,  differs  widely  from  that 
of  M.  Seclus  so  far  as  regards 
Boumania»  the  reason  apparently 
being  that  M.  Beclus  does  not  re- 
gard the  Bulgarian  population  of 
that  country  as  of  Slavonic  extrac- 
tion. 

Of  all  the  elements  which  bind 
men  together  in  nations,  none  are 
more  important  than  community 
of  race,  of  faith,  and  of  history. 
That  the  SUvs  are  of  common  race 
will  be  admitted.  They  have  also  a 
common  faith  and  common  histo- 
rical traditions. 

Their  religion  knits  them  to 
one  another  with  peculiar  force. 
Christianity  was  introduced  among 
them  in  the  ninth  century  by  Metho- 
dius and  Cyrillus  of  Thessalonica, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  well  known 
at  Constantinople  as  Cyrillua  the 
FhiloaopheTj  and  both  of  whom 
have  found  a  place  in  the  Calendar 
of  Saints  of  the  Qreek  Church. 
The  success  of  these  missionaries 
was  rapid  and  universal.  Wher- 
ever they  went  the  people  received 
them  with  open  arms,  and  the  Greek 
Church    obtained  a    hold  on    the 


country  which  ^' it  has  never  since 
lost. 

The  jealousy  of  the  Eoman  Pon- 
tiffs was  excited  b;jr  this  westward 
extension  of  the  rival  communion, 
and  in  880  Pope  John  YIII.,  in  his 
anxiety  to  obtain  a  footing  for 
Soman  Catholicism  among  the  Slavs, 
wrote  to  one  of  their  chiefs  a  letter 
in  which  he  says,  *'  We  approve  the 
Sdavouic  letters,  invented  by  the 
philosopher  Constantino,  and  we 
order  that  the  praises  of  Christ  may 
be  published  in  that  language.  It 
is  not  contrary  to  the  faith  to  em- 
ploy it  in  the  public  prayers  of  the 
Church  and  in  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  He  who  made  the  three 
principal  tongues,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  made  the  rest  also  for 
his  own  glory.  Nevertheless,  to 
show  the  more  respect  for  the 
Gospel,  let  it  be  first  read  in 
Latin,  and  then  in  Sclavonian,  for 
the  sake  of  people  who  understand 
not  Latin."  f 

Thus  the  Slavs  obtained  the 
Christian  records  in  their  mother 
tongue. 

The  language  had  never  pre- 
viously been  ued  in  any  definite 
literary  form.  It  now  became  a 
written  literature.  The  Pannonian 
translation  of  the  Bible  was  made, 
and  has  ever  since  been  a  sort  of 


*  (1.)  From  M.  Reclns*  *'  Statistique  approximatiTe  des  Eacea  et  Raligiona  de  la  Torquie 
d-Borope." 

Boaum     *— „^i^.      Other 
CathoHoi,  -A«nenl«M  carigtfann 


f 


SIktb. 


Fopulatton. 

Servians 1,775,000 

Boigariana...  4,500,000 
Roaaiana      ) 

Rntfaeniana  [  10,000 
Coaaacka      ) 

LPolonida 5,000 


liuasul-  Oroek 

mans.  Catholics. 

650,000        945,000 

60,000  4,400,000 


180,000    — 
40,000    — 


—  10,000 


5,000         — 


(2)  From  the  Report  by  the  Director-General  of  Statisitica  at  Belgrade  : — 

In  Turkey  Proper.       In  Servia.  In  Rottmaaia. 

(Serviani 1,888,000  1,017,000  — 

Slava.     ^Bul^triana 2^877,500  150,000  350,000 

( Rnaaiaiia    10,000  ■—  15,000 

H  ReclQB  eatimAtea  the  SlaTonic  population  of  Serria  proper  at  1,100,000,  out  of  a  total 
of  1,366,000;  and  that  of  Ronmania  at  40,000,  in  1875. 

t  Fleni/a  **H]at.  EocL,"  zi.  499,    quoted  in  Jortia'a  '« Remarks  on  Rocleaiaetieal 
Hiitoiy,"  iii  104. 
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acknowledged  linguistic  standard 
among  Slavonic  writers.  But  for 
the  existence  of  this  standard  and 
its  wide-spread  use  in  the  services 
of  the  N'ational  Church  the  Sla- 
vonic toneue  would  probably  have 
lost  its  individuality,  and  have  been 
absorbed  amon^  the  languages  of 
the  various  nations  now  inhabiting 
the  ancient  territory  of  the  Servian 
Empire. 

On  this  subject  Sir  John  Bow- 
ring  says,  ''The  various  idioms  of 
the  Slavonian  language  may,  with- 
out exception,  be  traced  up  to  one 
single  stem,  the  old  or  Church 
Slavonic.  From  this  one  source  two 
great  streams  flow  forth :  the  north- 
em,  comprehending  the  Bohemian, 
the  Polish,  and  the  Bussiau ;  and  the 
southern,  composed  of  the  Hunga- 
rian, Bulgarian,  and  Servian  tougues. 
The  latter  branches  were  much  less 
extensively  employed  than  the  for- 
mer. About  a  million  and  a  half 
of  men  speak  the  Hungarian ;  not 
more  than   half-a-million  the  Bul- 

farian,  which  in  Macedonia  has 
een  superseded  by  the  Bomaic,  the 
Albanian,  and  the  Turkish ;  while 
the  Servian  idiom,  the  most  culti- 
vated, the  most  interesting,  and 
the  most  widely-spread  of  all  the 
Southern  Slavonian  dialects,  is  the 
language  of  about  five  millions,  of 
whom  about  two  millions  are  Mo- 
hammedans. The  vicinitv  of  Greece 
and  Italy  modified  and  mellowed  the 
language  of  Servia,  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  Bussian  Hellenized,*  deprived 
of  its  harshness  and  its  consonant 
terminations,  and  softened  down 
into  a  perfect  instrument  for  poetry 
and  music."*  (Servian  Popular 
Poetry,  Id  trod.,  p.  xvi.  See  also 
Grimm's  ''Introduction  to  Vuk's 
Servian  Grammar,"  p.  x.) 

Scbaffarik,  in  his  Oeschichte  der 
Slawischen  Spracke  und  Ziteratur, 
speaking  of  the  different  Slavonic 


dialects,  says,  '' Servian  song  re- 
sembles the  tune  of  the  violin,  old 
Slavonian  that  of  the  organ,  Polish 
that  of  the  guitar.  The  old  Slavo- 
nian, in  its  psalms,  sounds  like  the 
loud  rush  of  the  mountain  stream, 
the  Polish  like  the  bubbling  and 
sparkling  of  a  fountain,  and  the 
Servian  like  the  quiet  murmuring 
of  a  steamlet  in  the  valley." 

The  southern  Slavs  are  thus 
united  by  the  bonds  of  a  common 
religion,  whose  sacred  writings  and 
Church  services  supply  the  different 
tribes  not  only  Vith  a  common 
faith,  but  with  a  mother  language 
towards  which  all  their  dialects 
converge,  and  which  the  conserva- 
tive tendencies  of  the  Church  have 
always  maintained  in  its  purity.  . 

Further,  the  Slavs  have  a  com- 
mon history,  whose  traditions  are 
another  strong  bond  of  union  be- 
tween them.  From  the  ninth  to 
the  eleventh  century  the  Servians 
were  engaged  in  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  wars.  Even  so  early  as  the 
former  of  these  dates  their  in- 
creasing power  had  become  an  ob- 
ject of  jealousy  to  the  Greek 
jSmperors,  who  were  unremitting  in 
their  efforts  to  acquire  an  ascend- 
ency in  the  country  in  civil,  as  they 
had  previously  done  in  religious, 
affairs.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here 
to  chronicle  these  wars.  We  shall 
describe  their  causes  and  their  re- 
sult, so  far  as  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  character  and  the 
growth  of  the  ancient  Servian  mon- 
archy. 

The  government  under  which  the 
old  Servians  lived  was  patriarchal 
in  form.  Their  country  was,  indeed, 
part  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  they 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
Constantinople;  but  "they  did  so 
only  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  never  be  subject  to  a  go- 
vernment   proceeding    from     that 


*  Witfa  referent  to  the  figures  in  the  text,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Sir  John 
BoTrring*8  book  wis  published  in  1827. 
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capital,  whose  rule  they  abhorred 
as  being  extortionate  and  rapacious. 
The  Emperor  accordingly  permitted 
the  Servians  to  be  ruled  by  native 
chiefs  solely  of  their  own  election, 
who  preserved  a  patriarchal  form  of 
government."  * 

At  first  they  were  ruled  by 
Shupanei^  or  district  chiefs,  appa- 
rently with  no  central  authority. 
They  needed  none,  for  they  were 
contented  with  their  Tillage  and 
family  life  among  the  great  oak 
forests  which  covered  their  moun- 
tain slopes.  Their  wants  were  few, 
for  their  habits  were  simple.  The 
world  beyond  their  own  country 
they  scarcely  knew  of  or  communi- 
cated with. 

It  was  only  when  they  had  to 
unite  in  self-defence  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Eastern  em- 
perors that  the  Shupanes  found  it 
necessary  to  have  a  supreme  head 
of  the  nation,  through  whom  to 
cirry  on  the  government.  This 
officer  was  named  the  Grand 
Shupane. 

It  was  natural  in  an  age  of  in- 
cessant warfare  that  this  elective 
dignity  should  transform  itself  into 
a  hereditary  principality.  In  order 
to  strengthen  themselves  against 
the  Greek  emperors  the  Grand 
Shupanes  found  it  politic  to  form 
many  alliances  with  the  Western 
monarchies,  and  even  with  the 
Koman  Pontifis.  Amongst  others, 
Pope  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand) 
was  one  of  their  allies,  and  the 
first  recorded  instance  of  a  Servian 
ruler  being  treated  as  a  European 
monarch  is  in  a  communication 
from  that  pontiff  to  one  of  the 
Servian  princes. 

The  Greek  emperors  at  length 
sent  a  governor  to  reside  in  the 
country,  and  the  Servians  were 
subjected  to  imperial  taxation  col- 
lected directly  through   officers   of 


the  GonstantinopoUtan  treasury.  A 
revolt  ensued.  The  governor  and 
his  underlings  were  expelled,  and 
in  the  subsequent  wars  the  Ser- 
vians under  Stephen  Bogislav  anni- 
hilated an  imperial  army  sent  to 
reduce  them  to  subjection.  Thus 
Servia  became  independent,  and 
Michael,  son  of  Stephen  Bogislav, 
who  succeeded  his  father  as  Grand 
Shiipane,  assumed  the  title  of  King. 

liotwithstanding  their  defeat,  the 
Greek  emperors  did  not  depart  from 
their  claim  to  supremacy  in  Servia, 
and  they  revived  that  claim  at  every 
opportunity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Servians  sought  to  strengthen  their 
alliances  with  the  Western  Powers, 
and  their  kings  soon  established 
close  relations  with  the  Vatican, 
though  the  body  of  the  people 
never  wavered  in  their  adherence 
to  the  Greek  Church.  In  II50  an 
alliance  was  formed  with  Hungary 
against  the  Emperor  Manuel  Com- 
nenus,  but  a  year  afterwards  the 
allied  powers  were  defeated.  In 
1193  the  Servians  were  again  de- 
feated by  the  imperial  troops  on  the 
Morava;  but  the  country  in  spite 
of  these  and  other  misfortunes^ 
succeeded  in  maintaining  its  posi- 
tion as  a  power  practically  indepen- 
dent. 

The  Nemanja  dynasty,  the  great- 
est that  ever  sat  on  the  Servian 
throne,  was  founded  in  1165,  and 
reigned  for  two  centuries.  Nemanja 
himself  was  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
union  with  the  German  Empire  aa 
the  only  means  of  strengthening 
the  country  against  the  Greeks,  but 
the  time  was  one  of  fierce  conflict 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches,  /ind  neither  king  nor 
people  would  do  anything  to  com- 
promise the  Greek  faith,  so  that  the 
intended  union  did  not  take  place. 
Yet  Servia  rapidly  extended  her 
power,  and  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 


*  Bankers  **  Hist,  of  Seryia,"  p.  3,  Bohn*^  edition. 
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tury  tbe   Sernan   Ejraal  was   the 

grincipal  European  monarch  of  the 
lavonic  race,  for  Busaia  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mongols,  and 
Poland  and  Bohemia  had  lost  much 
of  their  ancient  influence. 

Stephen  Duschan  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1336,  and  the  power 
of  Servia  rose  to  its  culminating 
point  under  his  rule.  Tbe  Serfian 
dominions  then  included  Bulgaria, 
Macedonia,  Thessaly,  all  Northern 
Greece,  and  Albania.  The  ambi- 
tious Duschan  assumed  tbe  title  of 
Emperor  of  Boumelia.  Banke 
states,  on  the  authority  of  Schaf- 
farik,  that  there  is  in  existence  a 
Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Duschan, 
showing  that  in  his  time  **  there 
was  established  in  Servia  an  as- 
sembly composed  of  clergy  and  laity 
under  the  presidentship  of  the  Czar 
and  the  patriarch,  which  exercised 
the  legisfative  power  ;  and  that  it 
was  the  province  of  this  assembly 
to  secure  the  possessions  of  the 
landholders,  both  great  and  €mall, 
from  the  encroachments  of  the 
supreme  power,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  protect  the  peasants  from 
the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  land- 
owners." Such  an  assembly  is  in- 
dicative of  iutemal  tranquillity,  and 
is  a  great  advance  on  the  rude 
methods  of  government  of  previous 
centuries. 

But  a  foreign  power  invaded 
Europe  during  Stephen's  reign, 
which  was  destined  ere  long  to 
put  an  end  to  the  Servian  Empire. 
In  1358  the  Turks  crossed  the 
Hellespont  as  the  allies  of  John 
Gantacuzene.  The  footing  which 
they  thus  gained  in  Europe  was 
never  lost.  Year  by  year  added  to 
their  conquests,  and  the  south- 
eastern portions  of  the  Servian 
dominion,  which  adjoined  the  newly 
acquired  territories  of  the  Turks  in 
Thrace,  invited  their  earliest  attacks. 
At  this  critical  juncture  Stephen 
died ;  disputes  arose  as  to  his  suc- 
cession,   and    the    great    Servian 


feudatories  threw  off  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  Grown.  The  history 
of  the  war  between  Servia  and 
Turkey  is  confused  and  sometimes 
contradictory,  but  it  ended  with 
the  battle  of  Kossovo  in  1889,  in 
which  the  united  forces  of  Servia, 
Bosnia,  and  Albania  were  com- 
pletely routed  by  the  Turks.  Both 
the  Sultan  and  the  Servian  Czar, 
Laiar,  perished. 

Thus  was  swept  away  the  great 
Slavonic  Empire  of  Stephen  Du- 
schan ;  and  here  ends  the  history 
of  ancient  Servia  as  an  indepen- 
dent power.  But  the  memory  of 
the  fatal  field  of  Kossovo  is  seared 
into  the  heart  of  every  Slav.  It 
is  the  Flodden  of  Servian  history ; 
and  the  Gzar  Lazar  is  the  central 
figure  of  all  the  beautiful  ballad- 
poetry  in  which  the  Slavs  have 
embodied  the  early  fate  of  their 
country.  Banke  relates  that  in 
the  war  of  1880-31  the  Bosnian 
soldiery  chanted  on  their  march,  a 
song  which  he  translates  thus : — 

"We  march,  brethren,  to  the 
plains  of  Kossovo,  where  our  fore- 
fathers lost  their  renown  and  their 
faith :  there  it  may  chance  that  we, 
also,  may  lose  our  renown  and  our 
&ith — or  that  we  shall  maintain 
them  and  return  victors  to  Bosnia." 

The  plains  of  Kossovo  are  again 
bristling  with  arms,  borne  by  the 
descendants  of  those  who  fell  in 
1389. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Servian 
Empire  the  various  countries  of 
which  it  was  composed  became 
Turkish  provinces ;  and  the  Slavonic 
population  entered  on  a  long  period 
of  oppression  which  has  not  yet 
closed. 

In  Servia  proper,  Stephen,  son  of 
the  Ozar  Lazar,  was  permitted  for  a 
time  to  exercise  nominal  rule,  on 
condition  of  giving  his  sister  in 
marriage  to  the  new  Sultan  Bajazet, 
and  attending  the  Sultan  in  person, 
along  with  a  Servian  army,  in  all 
his  campaigns.    Wuk  Brankovitch, 
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Stephen's  brother-in-law,  obtained 
a  share  in  the  government ;  and  a 
tribute  was  exacted  from  the  con- 
quered country. 

Bosnia,  which  had  assumed  inde- 
pendence on  the  death  of  Stephen 
jDnschan,  retained  it,  in  name  at 
least,  till  1401,  when  it  also  became 
a  Turkish  tributary.  Siuoe  1468 
it  has  been  a  mere  Turkish  province. 
Bulgaria  became  a  province  of 
Turkey  in  1391.  Montenegro  was 
never  reduced  to  this  condition, 
and  in  1797  the  Montenegrins 
threw  off  all  dependence  on  Turkey 
and  became  an  independent  state, 
under  the  protection  of  Bussia. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  Turkisn  conquest  excited 
fresh  alarm  among  the  Western 
Powers,  and  a  formidable  league  was 
made  against  the  Ottomans.  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania,  Poland,  Bosnia, 
and  Servia  combined  their  forces 
under  the  celebrated  John  Hunni- 
ades  in  a  grand  effort  to  stem  the 
advancing  tide  of  Eastern  despotism. 
Por  a  time,  success  attended  their 
arms.  In  1443  the  allies  drove  the 
Turks  across  the  Balkhans,  and 
Hunniades  with  his  army  celebrated 
the  Christmas  of  that  year  amid 
the  snows  of  Mount  Hsdmus. 
Peace  was  made  in  the  following 
summer,  and  Servia  regained  a  brief 
period  of  freedom.* 

But  only  for  a  brief  period  ;  for 
ecclesiastical  intrigues  soon  termi- 
nated the  peace  of  Szegedin.  By 
the  treaty  it  had  been  agreed  that 
there  should  be  a  truce  for  ten 
years,  during  which  neither  the 
Hungarians  and  their  allies  north 
of  the  Danube,    nor    the    Turks, 


should  cross  that  river  for  warlike 
purposes.  The  Greek  Empire, 
however,  was  sore  pressed  by  the 
Turks,  and  it  was  a  favourite  pro- 
ject of  the  Boman  Pontiff  Engenios 
to  sweep  the  Ottoman  race  from 
off  the  &ce  of  Europe.  By  their 
joint  influence  the  Pope  and  tke 
Emperor  persuaded  Uladiskofl,  the 
Hungarian  king,  to  resume  the  war 
against  Turkey  in  violation  of  ^e 
treaty,  the  Pope  sending  a  special 
legate  to  absolve  Uladislaus,  Hun- 
niades, and  the  other  allies  from  the 
oaths  by  which  they  had  bound 
themselves  to  the  truce.  The 
maxim  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  keeping  faith  with  "infidels*' 
is  not,  it  will  be  observed,  a 
principle  acted  on  by  Mahomme- 
dans  alone. 

The  opposing  armies  met  in  1444 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Varna.  It 
is  said  that  at  the  crisis  of  1^ 
battle,  when  the  Ottoman  legions 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  cavalry  of 
the  Christians,  the  Sultan  turned 
the  tide  of  victory  by  drawing 
from  his  bosom  a  copy  of  the 
broken  treaty,  holding  it  aloft 
towards  the  crucifixes  borne  on  the 
advancing  standards  of  the  enemy, 
and  calling  out,  ^  Behold !  thou 
crucified  Christ!  the  treaty  which 
thy  Christians  have  made  in  thy 
name,  and  broken  without  provoca- 
tion! If  thou  be  a  Gh>d,  avenge 
thy  wrongs  and  mine,  punish  thy 
perjured  people  !"t  The  Chris- 
tians were  utterly  routed,  and 
Uladislaus  perished  with  10,000 
men. 

The  Servians  did  not  take  part 
ixt  this  war.  They  would  not  admit 
the  authority  of  the  Boman  Pontiff 


*  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  which  took  place  in  the  coarse  of  this 
war,  is  famons  as  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Tarks  had  cannon  opposed  to  them.  A 
Oreek  historian  states  that  during  the  six  months  of  the  siege,  the  Saltan  ( Amarath  II.)  lost 
many  troops  '*  not  only  by  the  plagae,  but  by  engines,  cast  in  the  form  of  tabes,  which  by 
means  of  a  dust,  composed  of  nitre,  salphur  and  charcoal,  shot  out  balls  of  lead,  fiyeor  ten 
together,  each  as  big  as  a  walnut." 

f  Turkish  aoooont  of  the  battle  by  Saad*-addin  Bffendi,  qaoted  in  "  Uplum'a  Hist,  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,"  i.  160. 
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to  dispense  ivith  the  obligation  of 
the  treaty  of  Szegedin ;  but  their 
neatralitj  did  not  sare  them  from 
the  ccnsequences  of  Polish  and 
Hungarian  fiuiatioiBm*  After  the 
battle  of  Yama  the  Turks  resumed 

Sossession  of  their  Slavonic  depen- 
encies,  and  of  Servia  proper  among 
the  rest. 

Banke  states  that  the  downfall  of 
the  Slavonic  Kingdom  was  occa- 
sioned by  religious  dissensions,  and 
refers  in  support  of  his  statement 
to  a  Servian  song  which  says  that — 

"  Georae  Brankovitch  once  inquired 
of  John  Hmiyad,  what  he  intended  to 
do  with  regard  to  religion,  should  he 

Srove  victoiiouB.  Hunyad  did  not 
eny  that,  in  such  an  event,  he  should 
make  the  country  Roman  Catholic. 
Brankovitch  thereupon  addressed  the 
same  question  to  the  Sultan,  who 
answered,  that  he  would  build  a 
church  near  every  mosque,  and  would 
leave  the  people  at  liberty  to  bow  in 
the  mosques,  or  to  cross  themselves  in 
the  churches,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive creeds.  The  general  opinion  was 
that  it  was  better  to  submit  to  the 
Turks,  and  retain  their  ancient  faith, 
than  to  accept  the  Latin  rites. 

"Brankovitch  who,  even  when  he 
was  ninety  years  old,  was  urged  to 
adopt  the  Western  creed,  steadfastly 
refused,  and  when,  after  his  death,  the 
females  of  his  fiamily  went  over  to  ike 
Latin  Church,  their  ruin  was  only 
hastened  thereby.  The  last  princess, 
Helena  Palaeologa,  offered  her  country 
as  a  fief  to  the  See  of  Rome ;  an  act 
which  excited  a  rebellion  of  her  sub- 
jects. The  Servians  themselves  in- 
vited the  Osmanlis  into  their  fort- 
resses, that  they  might  not  see  their 
strongholds  given  over  to  a  Cardinal 
of  the  Romish  Church.  , 

^  "  llie  King  of  Bosnia,  whose  inten- 
tion it  was  to  many  a  Servian  Frin- 
oess,  and  to  unite  both  countries  under 
the  protection  of  the  Pope,  also  made 
declaration  of  fealty,  and  with  the 
same  result.  The  Patarene  sect,  which 
prevailed  throughout  Bosnia,  and  had 
been  for  centuries  attached  to  Rome, 
against  which  a  crusade  had  been  re- 
peatedly planned,  was  also  in  favour  of 
xurkish  rather  than  of  Roman  domi- 


nation. At  the  next  attack  of  the 
Turks,  that  sect  no  longer  offered  any 
defence;  within  eight  dajs  seventy 
Bosnian  fortresses  opened  their  gates 
to  the  Turks,  and  the  King  himself  fell 
into^the  enemy's  power.'* 

The  Slavs  soon  repented  their 
voluntary  submission.  The  Turks 
treated  them  as  they  have  treated 
all  conquered  provinces.  Instead 
of  describing  the  details  of  the 
oppression  to  which  they  Were  sub- 
jected under  Turkish  rme,  a  narra- 
tive of  which  would  fill  volumes, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  the 
method  in  which  the  Porte  governed 
its  subject  states,  and  the  principles 
on  which  that  method  oi  govern- 
ment was  founded.  The  oppressive 
nature  of  the  rule  will  be  sufficiently 
apparent. 

Amurath  I.,  the  victor  at  Kossovo, 
perfected,  if  he  did  not  invent,  the 
system  of  government  which  was 
universally  adopted  in  the  Turkish 
provinces,  and  which  till  recently 
was  in  use  nearly  in  its  original 
form.  The  main  objects  of  that 
system  were  three :  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  Mahommedan 
faith,  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  impe- 
rial army,  and  to  replenish  the  trea- 
su^  of  the  Porte. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Turks,  a  con- 
quered country  is  the  absolute  pro- 
perty of  the  Sultan.  Its  populaoe 
are  subject  to  the  forfeiture  or  their 
lives,  and  are  regarded  as  slaves. 
Their  whole  possessions  fall  to  their 
conquerors.  If  these  rights  of  con- 
quest are  not  exercised  in  their 
full  rigour,  it  is  only  because  the 
<*  Father  of  the  Faithful  *'  chooses 
to  temper  justice  with  mercy. 

The  soil  of  conquered  countriea 
was  parceUed  out  in  fiefs  of  various 
sizes,  on  a  strictly  military  tenure. 
The  feudatories  were  known  as 
Zaims,  or  Timariotes,  according  as 
the  revenue  derived  from  their  lands 
exceeded  20,000  aspers  per  annumf 
or  fell  short  of  that  sum.  The 
Zaims,  or  hirger  feudatories,  having 
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incomes  of  from  20,000  to  100,000 
aspers,  liad  to  furnish  one  horseman 
in  time  of  war  for  e^ery  5,000  aspers 
of  their  income.  The  Timariotes, 
or  minor  vassals,  were  bound  to  fur- 
nish one  horseman  for  every  3,000 
aspers  of  income.  These  horsemen 
were  called  Spahis.  Their  number 
varied  at  diflerent  periods  of  his- 
tory ;  but  not  very  greatly,  for  the 
c^uotas  furnished  by  the  zaims  and 
timariotes,  were  never  less  than 
130,000  when  fully  called  out,  and 
never  more  than  150,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  cavalry  militia,  the 
Sultan  maintained  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  spahis  in  Constanti- 
nople. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  cost  of 
maintaining  this  vast  establishment, 
fell  ultimately  on  the  "  rayahs,"  or 
peasant  -  farmers  in  the  Slavonic 
provinces. 

The  ranks  of  the  infantry  were 
recruited  in  a  different  and  even 
more  oppressive  manner.  The 
JanJzariep,  perhaps  the  finest  foot 
soldiers  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
consisted  at  first  wholly  of  men  of 
Christian  birth.  "  In  the  year 
1889,"  says  Gibbon,  •*  the  Turkish 
scimetar  was  wielded  by  Amurath 
the  First,  the  son  of  Orchan,  and 
the  brother  of  Solyman.  By  the 
pale  and  fainting  light  of  the  By- 
zantine annals,  we  can  discern, 
that  he  subdued  without  resistance, 
the  whole  province  of  Boumania  or 
Thrace,  from  the  Hellespont  to 
Mount  HsBmus,  and  the  verge  of 
the  capital;  and  that  Adriauople 
was  chosen  for  the  royal  seat  of 
his  government  and  religion  in 
Europe. 

"He  marched  against  the  Scla- 
vonian  nations  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Adriatic,  the  Bulgarians, 
Servians,  Bosnians,  and  Albanians, 
and  these  warlike  tribes  who  had 


so  often  insulted  the  majesty  of  the 
empire,  were  repeatedly  broken 
by  his  destructive  inroads.  Their 
countries  did  not  abound  either  in 
gold  or  silver;  nor  were  their  rustic 
hamlets  and  townships  enriched  by 
commerce,  or  decorated  by  the  arts 
of  luxury.  But  the  natives  of  the 
soil  have  been  distinguished  in  every 
age  by  their  hardiness  of  mind  and 
body ;  and  they  were  converted  by 
a  prudent  institution  into  the 
firmest  and  most  faithful  supporters 
of  the  Ottoman  greatness. 

'^  The  Vizir  of  Amurath  reminded 
his  sovereign  that,  according  to  the 
Mahometan  law,  he  was  entitled  to 
a  fifth  part  of  the  spoil  and  cap- 
tives ;  and  that  the  duty  might 
easily  be  levied,  if  vigilant  officers 
were  stationed  at  Gkdlpoli  to  watch 
the  passage,  and  to  select  for  his 
use  the  stoutest  and  most  beautiful 
of  the  Christian  youth.  The  advice 
was  followed;  the  edict  was  pro- 
claimed; many  thousands  of  the 
European  captives  were  educated 
in  religion  and  arms ;  and  the  new 
militia  was  consecrated  and  named 
by  a  celebrated  dervish.  Standing 
in  the  front  of  their  ranks,  he 
stretched  the  sleeve  of  his  gown 
over  the  head  of  the  foremost 
soldier,  and  his  blessing  was  de- 
livered in  these  words :  *  Let  them 
be  called  Janizaries  (j/engi  cheri,  or 
new  soldiers)  ;  may  their  counten- 
ance be  ever  bright  1  their  hand  vic- 
torious! their  sword  keen!  may 
their  spear  always  hang  over  the 
heads  of  their  enemies  1  and  where- 
soever they  go,  may  they  return 
with  Siwhite  f ace  !'"• 

*'  Such  was  the  origin  of  these 
haughty  troops,  the  terror  of  na- 
tions, aad  sometimes  of  the  Sultans 
themselves.  Their  valour  has  de- 
clined, their  discipline  is  relaxed, 
and  their  tumultuary  array  is  inca- 


*  In  Mobammed&n  legend,  the  angels  brought  a  white  stone  from  heaven,  which  he 
sins  of  the  human  race  transformed  to  black.  It  is  in  ailosion  to  this  that  the  Orientals 
salate  one  another  with  the  wish  May  thy  face  ever  be  white,** 
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pable  of  contendiog  with  the  order 
and  weapons  of  modem  tactice; 
bat  at  the  time  of  their  institution, 
they  possesied  a  decisive  superiority 
in  war ;  since  a  regular  body  of  in- 
&ntry,  in  eonstant  exercise  and  pay, 
was  not  maintained  by  any  of  the 
princes  of  Christendom.  The  Jani- 
zaries fought  with  the  zeal  of  prose- 
lytes against  their  idolairous  coun« 
trymen ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Cassova, 
the  league  and  independence  of 
the  6clavonian  tribes  was  finally 
crashed." 

At  first  the  corps  of  Janizaries 
was  only  a  thousand  strong,  but 
before  Amurath's  death  it  had  in- 
creased to  ten  thousand  men;  in 
the  reign  of  Mohammed  IV.  it 
numbered  forty  thousand,  and  it  at 
one  time  had  sixty  thousand  effec- 
tive men  on  its  roll?,  and  more  than 
an  equal  number  of  non-effec- 
tives. 

The  number  of  the  Janizaries 
could  not  be  maintained  at  its  full 
complement  by  the  enrolment  of 
captives  alone.  As  the  empire  ex- 
tended, and  its  grasp  of  subject 
states  became  firmer,  captivity  was 
no  longer  resorted  to  in  the  case  of 
defeated  enemies,  and  the  ranks  of 
the  army  had  to  be  filled  from  other 
sources.  They  were  kept  up  by  a 
still  more  oppressive  system  of  re- 
cruiting. Once  in  every  five  years 
the  provinces  were  traversed  by 
military  parties  in  search  of  suit- 
able recruits.  Their  procedure  has 
been  thus  described : — 

"Wherever  they  came  the  proto- 
geros  assembled  the  inhabitants,  witii 
their  sons.  The  leader  of  the  soldiers 
had  the  right  to  take  away  all  the 
youth  who  were  distinguished  by 
beauty  or  strength,  activity  or  talent, 
above  the  age  of  seven.  He  carried 
them  to  tlie  court  of  the  Grand 
Seignior,  a  tithe,  as  it  were,  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

"  The  captives  taken  in  war  by  the 
pachas,  and  presented  by  them  to  the 
Sultan,  included  Poles,  Bohemians, 
Bussians,     Italians     and     Germans. 


These  xecroite  were  divided  into  two 
classes.  Those  who  composed  the 
one,  especially  in  the  eadier  periods, 
were  sent  to  Natolia,  where  they  were 
trained  to  agricultural  labour,  and  in- 
structed in  the  Mussulman  faith ;  or 
they  were  retained  about  the  Seraglio, 
where  they  carried  wood  and  water 
and  were  employed  in  the  gardens,  in 
the  boats,  or  upon  the  public  buildings, 
always  under  the  direction  of  an  over- 
seer, who  with  a  stick  compelled  them 
to  work. 

"  The  others  in  whom  the  traces  of 
a  higher  character  were  disceroible, 
were  placed  in  one  of  the  four  sera- 
glios of  Adrianople  or  GaLata,  or  the 
old  or  new  one  at  Constantinople. 
Here  they  were  lightly  dad  in  linen 
or  in  cloiii  of  SaloniM,  with  oa|>s  of 
Prusa  cloth.  At  a  particular  time 
they  were  all  circumcised.  Those 
who  had  performed  hard  labour  were 
made  janizaries.  Those  who  were 
educated  in  the  sera^os  became 
either  spahis,  or  higher  officers  of 
state.  Both  classes  were  kept  under 
a  strict  discipline.  The  former,  par- 
ticularly, was  accustomed  to  privation 
of  food,  drink,  and  comfortable  cloth- 
ing, and  to  hard  labour.  They  were 
exercised  in  shooting  with  the  bow 
and  harqnebuss  by  day,  and  spent  the 
night  in  a  long  lighted  hall,  with  an 
overseer,  who  walked  up  and  down, 
and  permitted  no  one  to  stir.  Whan 
they  were  received  into  the  corps  of 
the  janizaries,  they  were  placed  in 
cloister-like  barracks,  in  which  the 
different  odiis  or  ortas  lived  so  entirely 
in  common,  that  the  military  digni- 
ties  were  called  from  their  soups  and 
kitchens.  Here  not  only  the  younger 
continued  to  obey  the  elders  in  silence 
and  submission,  but  all  were  governed 
with  such  strictness,  that  no  was  per- 
mitted to  spend  the  night  abroad,  and 
whoever  was  punished  was  compelled 
to  kiss  the  hand  of  him  who  inflicted 
the  punishment." 

An  admirable  military  training 
this,  as  the  result  proved ;  but  the 
enemies  destined  to  suffer  from  the 
swords  of  the  janizaries  were  in 
nearly  all  cases  tbeir  own  kindred. 
Enslaved  and  isolated  from  every 
tie  of  country  or  of  birth,  the  jani- 
zary was  ready  to  follow  his  leader 
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with  the  blind  indifference  whidi 
ifl  begotten  of  fanaticism  and  ig;nor- 
aaoe.  More  than  one  Sultan 
trembled  at  the  power  of  this  fierce 
soldiery  between  Amurath's  days 
and  those  of  Mahmoud  II.,  who 
abolished  and  nearly  exterminated 
the  corps  in  1826. 

Under  Amurath's  system  the 
Ottoman  army  was  maintained  in 
two  ways.  First,  there  was  a 
standing  army,  small  indeed,  bnt 
thoroughly  efficient,  paid  out  of  the 
imperial  revenues ;  secondly,  there 
was  a  militia,  or  reserve  army,  con- 
sisting of: 

(1)  The  contingent  of  spahis,  or 
cavalry,  which  the  feudatories  were 
required  to  furnish  in  time  of  war. 
The  poorer  feudatories  generally 
implemented  their  obligation  by 
serving  in  person.  The  richer  found 
substitutes. 

(2)  The  unembodied  portion  of 
the  janizaries,  paid  out  of  the  taxes 
of  the  province  in  which  they  re- 
sided. They  were  in  most  <»ses 
engaged  in  trade,  and  aocording  to 
Banke,  came  to  be  ''the  richest 
and  most  influential  class  in  the 
country." 

Thus  the  feudatories  and  the  rich 
traders  held  the  whole  military  con- 
trol of  the  provinces  in  their  hands. 
They  formed  the  ruling  caste,  sup- 
ported by  the  taxes :  the  "  rayahs  " 
were  the  subject  class,  earning  and 
paying  the  taxes  out  of  which  the 
lormer  were  paid. 

It  was  difficult  for  the  rayahs  to 
submit  to  such  a  position ;  but  we 
have  not  yet  described  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  tyranny  which  they  had 
to  endure. 

If  the  revenue  had  been  fairly  and 
economically  collected,  the  taxes,* 
though  heavy  in  comparison  with 
those  of  most  other  countries, 
would  have  been  easy  enough  to 
pay.  But  the  whole  system  under 
which  the  revenue  was  collected 
was  rotten.  It  has  been  thus  de- 
scribed: ''The  pasha  was  invested 


with  full  powers  of  absolute  govern- 
ment within  his  province.  Ail 
power  was  united  in  his  person ;  he 
was  the  chief  of  both  the  militaiy 
and  the  financial  departments,  of 
the  police,  and  of  criminal  justice ; 
he  had  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
of  making  peace  and  war ;  in  short, 
of  doing  what  he  pleased,  so  long 
as  he  could  purchase  and  secure  the 
favour  of  the  Sultan  and  his  minis- 
ters. The  provinces  were,  indeed, 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the 
successful  candidate  was  sent  to  his 
province  with  full  powers  to  make 
the  people  disgorge  as  much  of  their 
money  as  force  and  cunning  could 
squeeze  out  of  them.  The  Porte 
received  the  stipulated  sum  from  its 
nominee,  without  inquiring  how  it 
was  procured ;  and  to  such  a  pitch 
was  the  tyranny  of  the  pashas 
carried,  that  many  districts  offered 
the  Sultan  to  pay  directly  into  his 
treasury  more  than  three  times  the 
nominal  sum  demanded  of  them  as 
taxes,  provided  the  money  might  be 
collected  by  an  officer  totally  distinct 
from  the  pasha." 

Add  to  this  the  intolerable  state 
of  social  degradation  in  which  the 
rayahs  were  kept,  and  with  this  we 
shall  conclude  our  account  of  the 
provincial  rule  of  the  Turks.  "We 
shall  be  indebted  to  Banke  for  an 
outline  of  it : 

"  The  Turks  in  the  countrv,"  he 
says — "  not  only  those  of  distinction, 
but  others  of  lower  rank  who  had 
gradually  assembled  around  them — 
considered  themselves  the  masters 
of  the  rayahs. 

"The  personal  treatment  of 
Christians  was  most  oppressive: 
no  Servian  dared  to  ride  into  a  town 
on  horseback  :  he  was  only  allowed 
to  appear  on  foot ;  and  he  was  bound 
to  render  personal  service  to  any 
Turk  who  might  demand  it.  When 
meeting  a  Turk  on  the  road,  it  was 
his  duty  to  halt,  and  make  way  for 
him;  and  if  he  happened  to  carry 
small    arms    in    defence    against 
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robbers,  he  was  obliged  to  conceal 
them.  To  suffer  injuries  was  his 
duty ;  to  resent  them  was  deemed  a 
crime  worthy  of  punishment." 

SaB  uno  diice  omnef.  The  rayahs  of 
SerYia  proper,  were  treated  just  as 
those  of  the  other  Slavonic  pronnces 
of  Turkey  were  treated,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  revolts  should  take 
place  under  such  a  government  ? 

In  1714  the  Turks  entered  upon 
a  war  with  Venice,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  re-conquest  of  the 
Morea,  which  had  been  guaranteed 
to  that  republic  by  the  peace  of 
Carlowitz  in  1690.  The  Emperor 
Charles  YI.  as  a  guarantor  of  the 
treaty  of  Garlowits,  took  part  with 
the  Venetians,  and  in  the  war  which 
ensued  Prince  Eugene  defeated  the 
Turks  at  Petorwaradein  and  Bel- 
grade in  1716  and  1717  respectively. 
On  July  21,  1718,  hostilities  were 
teriuinated  by  the  treaty  of  Passaro- 
witz. 

Under  that  treaty  Servia,  includ- 
ing Belgrade,  the  banat  of  Temes- 
war,  and  parts  of  WaUachia  and 
Croatia  were  ceded  to  Austria; 
and  the  unhappy  rayahs  were  re- 
leased from  the  bondage  under 
which  they  had  so  long  suffered. 
They  were  no  longer  forced  to  serve 


in  the  army,  and  every  encourage- 
ment was  given  them  to  devoto 
themselves  to  agricultural  industry. 
The  tyranny  and  extortion  of  the 
spahis  disappeared,  and  the  rayah 
was  no  longer  a  *'  weaponless  slave.*' 
Unfortunately  the  duration  of  Aus- 
trian power  was  but  brief,  for  Ser- 
via reverted  to  Turkey  in  1739  by 
the  peace  of  Belgrade.  It  is  said 
that  when  the  Turkish  officers  took 
possession  of  the  country  they  were 
thunder-struck  to  find  the  rayahs 
converted  into  a  disciplined  soldiery. 
*^  Neighbours ! "  cried  one  of  them, 
as  he  witnessed  the  military  evolu- 
tions of  a  fully  equipped  troop  of 
Servians  who  had  garrisoned  one  of 
the  fortresses  delivered  up,  "  what 
have  you  made  of  our  rayahs  ?*' 

The  Turks  ruled  their  recovered 
provinces  with  more  severity  than 
ever.  The  declining  power  of  the 
Sultans  was  becoming  too  weak  to 
have  an^  effective  control  over  the 
provincial  pashas,  the  spahis,  and  the 
janizaries.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  unwilling  to  remedy  abuses  and 
introduce  reforms,  but  their  attempts 
to  interfere  with  what  the  ruling 
military  caste  regarded  as  their 
* 'right  divine  to  govern  wrong*'  only 
issued  in  revolts  among  the  troops. 
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By  ''Pbestib  Johk.' 


Mt  recollections  of  the  Iri^b 
Church  are  partly  pleasant,  partly 
the  reverse. 

I  remember,  far  back  as  my 
memory  can  trayel,  a  certain  un- 
ecclesiastical  bam-like  edifice,  where 
Sanday  after  Sunday  our  good  old 
parson  read  most  excellent  dis- 
courses to  his  sleepy  flock.  I 
remember  the  square  unsightly  box, 
with  worm-eaten  wood-work  and 
decayed  floor,  where,  Sunday  after 
Sunday  an  old  gentleman,  with  im- 
mense nose  and  huge  brasa-rimmed 
spectacles,  taught  us  youngsters 
the  Church  Catechism  with  Scrip- 
ture proofs.  I  remember  well  the 
old  comer,  sheltered  from  wind  and 
sun,  with  its  broken  tombstone, 
where  old  Paul,  the  sexton,  smoked 
his  pipe  when  the  bell-ringing  was 
done,  and  told  marvellous  stories 
of  things  that  had  happened  in  days 
gone  by.  Sear  old  Sabbaths !  dear 
old  friends  I  gone  never  to  return  1 

I  cannot  tell  now  when  it  was 
settled  that  I  should  enter  the 
Church.  I  only  know  that  it  was 
settled. 

Perhaps  the  natural  shyness  of 
my  disposition,  passing  for  gravity, 
piurtly  induced  my  friends  to  be- 
lieve that  I  was  intended  for  the 
Church ;  perhaps  my  intense  rever- 
ence and  esteem  for  our  dear  old 
Crson  fostered  their  belief  that  I 
d  a  leaning  towards  the  ministerial 
office. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  found  myself, 
at  the  conclusion  of   my  college 


course,  a  candidate  for  holy  orders 
on  the  look  out  for  a  curacy. 

Those  were  the  dark  &ys  pre- 
ceding the  iniquitous  Act  of  Die* 
estabushment.  There  is  little 
danger  that  Irish  churchmen  will 
ever  forget  that  period  of  their 
lives.  For  centuries  they  had  re- 
garded themselves  as  a  kind  of 
outpost  for  England,  in  a  country 
every  throb  and  pulsation  of  whose 
national  life  beat  in  deadly  hostility 
to  their  Protestant  rulers.  For 
centuries  their  Church  had  been 
subsidized  by  the  State,  and  with 
servile  dependence  had  fawned  upon 
the  hand  that  fed  her.  Her  dignities 
and  emoluments  were  made  prizes 
to  pay  for  political  services.  Her 
pastors  were  fettered  and  muzzled 
oy  State  restraints.  Her  people 
cared  little  for  services  whicn  cost 
them  nothing.  In  their  blind 
loyalty  to  the  British  Government 
the  Churchmen  of  Ireland  almost 
forgot  the  loyalty  due  to  their  God, 
and  the  result  was  such  as  might 
naturally  be  expected.  To  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  Irish  IJltra- 
montanes  Mr.  Gladstone  sacrificed 
the  Irish  Church. 

Very  few  in  those  days  were 
sanguine  enough  to  expect  that  the 
Church  would  out-ride  the  storm ; 
those  who  were  determined  to  cast 
in  their  lot  with  the  brave  old  craft 
and  share  her  fortune,  were  re- 
garded as  foolishly  venturesome. 

But  while  men  who  were  trained 
and    educated     for    the   ministry 
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hesitated  to  take  the  step  which 
should  link  their  fortuncB  with  the 
Irish  Church,  maoj  men  of  no 
training,  and  imperfectly  educated, 
had  no  such  scruples.  To  blame 
the  Irish  bishops  for  admitting  such 
men  is  simple  nonsense.  Wise, 
able,  and  devoted  men  constituted 
the  Episcopal  Bench  at  the  time  of 
disestablishment,  and  all  that  could 
be  done  to  guide  the  Church 
through  a  crisis  of  momentous 
importance  they  did ;  but  posts 
were  vacant,  rectors  were  urgent ; 
no  man  could  possibly  tell  how 
matters  would  turn  out  with  regard 
to  the  future  of  the  Church. 

Well  and  nobly  the  bishops  and 
the  vast  majority  of  the  dergy  and 
laity  of  the  Irish  Church  acted  at 
the  time  of  disestablishment,  and 
to  their  exertions,  under  God,  is 
due  the  fact  that  the  Church  has 
outlived  the  storm. 

In  the  year  1809  I  was  nomi- 
nated to  a  curacy,  and  in  due  time 
ordained  for  the  same ;  I  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant  even  of  the  mean- 
ing of  such  terms  as  *'  Annuitant," 
"  Commutation,'* "  Composition."  I 
was  appointed  curate  at  a  stipend  of 
£120  per  annum.  What  more  could 
any  reasonable  man  expect  P 

JFor  a  while  everything  went 
smoothly.  The  mass  of  documents 
which  came  to  me  for  signature 
caused  me  some  disquietude,  but 
the  feeling  was  only  momentary, 
and  I  was  too  busy  to  indulge  in 
speculative  troubles. 

My  rector  was  an  indolent,  easy- 
going man,  very  sleepy  and  very 
greasy,  a  goo^  judge  of  sheep,  fond 
of  hitter  beer  and  small  jokes. 

In  the  capacity  of  jester  he  was, 
however,  immeasurably  inferior  to 
the  parish  sexton.  This  latter 
worthy  kept  a  small  huckster's 
shop,  where  eggs,  butter,  bread, 
apples,  &c.,  were  retailed  to  the 
country  people. 

One  Sunday,  morning  on  his  way 
to  the  church,  the  rector  was  hor- 


rified to  see  the  apple-stall  erected 
before  the  door,  and  Lanty's 
wife  arranging  her  wares  for  the 
day.  Lanty  was  forthwith  sum- 
moned and  ordered  to  remove  the 
stall.  This  he  did,  muttering  in 
reply  to  the  indignant  remon- 
stranc^  of  the  parson,  '*Och,  the 
Lord  be  good  to  sinners  like  you 
and  me  that  earns  our  livin'  on 
the  Sabbath ! " 

Many  ecclesiastical  usages  pre- 
vailed in  this  parish  which  were 
certainly  startling.  For  instance, 
when  a  special  collection  was  taken 
up  in  the  church  for  any  charitable 
purpose,  the  Communion  plate  was 
employed  in  taking  up  the  offertoiy. 
When  the  congregation  was  dis- 
missed, the  churchwardens  marched 
unceremoniously  into  the  chanod 
took  up  the  '*  poor  boxes,"  emptied 
their  contents  on  the  altar,  and 
counted  the  collection. 

It  was  by  no  means  unusuai, 
when  a  doubtful  copper  made  its 
appearance,  to  raise  a  corner  of  the 
table-cover,  and  try  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  coin  by  *'  hopping  "  it  on 
the  Communion  teble. 

Behind  the  reading-desk,  between 
the  chancel  steps  and  the  altar-rail, 
stood — ^you  may  laugh,  but  such  was 
the  fact — a  book-case  of  common 
deal^  unpainted  and  unvarnished. 

It  was  intended,  the  rector  said> 
to  hold  the  books  belonging  to  the 
Sunday  School,  but  in  my  time  it 
held  also  "dusters,"  brashes,  Ac 

There  was'a  baptismal  font,  which 
stood  under  the  pulpit  and  was 
rarely  used :  it  had  no  contrivance 
for  letting  off  the  water  after  a 
baptism,  so  that  in  general  a  basin 
of  water  was  placed  in  the  font, 
which  answered  the  purpose  quite 
as  well  and  saved  Lanty,  the  sexton, 
no  end  of  trouble.  Whenever  the 
rector  had  by  mistake  deposited  his 
hat  and  gloves  in  the  font,  Lanty 
laid  the  bowl  of  water  on  the  table 
in  the  chancel. 

Eor  a  while  everything  went  on 
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well.  I  bought  a  hone,  rented  a 
small  house,  and  set  about  famish- 
ing it. 

One  day,  however,  the  rector 
called  to  see  me  ia  a  state  of  great 
perturbation. 

"Mr.  Prester  John,"  said  he, 
"  have  you  heard  from  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Church  Temporalities." 

I  intimated  that  I  had  not  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  the 
Commissionera. 

'<Then,  sir,"  said  he,  ''let  me 
tell  you  that  your  claim  has  been 
disallowed.** 

Not  fully  understanding  how  the 
decision  of  Commissioner  Lawson 
and  Co.  affected  my  position  as 
curate,  I  meekly  replied  that  "I 
was  very  sorry," 

'^  Sorry ! "  exclaimed  my  rector, 
"  sorry !  The  Commissioners  have 
disallowed  your  claim,  and  you  are 
very  sorry.  But  what  am  I  to  do 
for  a  curate,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  and 
who  is  to  pay  your  salary  for  the 
last  half-year?  Have  you  con- 
sidered tlie  matter  in  that  point  of 
view,  Mr.  Preston  John  ?  " 

I  admitted  that  this  view  of  the 
matter  was  quite  new  to  me. 

"Then  you  may  consider  it  in 
this  light,  sir,*'  said  my  rector,  who 
had  really  worked  himself  into  a 
regular  white  heat ;  ''  I  always  kept 
a  curate,  and  as  a  man  of  three- 
score years  I  need  a  curate.  There's 
A— «-  never  had  a  curate  till  the 
week  before  Christmas,  when  he 
got  the  bishop  to  ordain  Ned 
Mulcahy  the  pioish  clerk"  (this  was 
not  strictly  true,  as  Ned  Mulcahy 
was  a  scripture  reader ;  but  then  the 
rector  was  angry,  and  contradic- 
tion would  only  make  him  worse) ; 
''  there's  D  never  had  more  than 
one  curate,  and  now  he  has  three,  all 
allowed  for  ;  and  here  am  I,  in  the 
latter  end  of  my  days,  deprived  of 
my  curate.  I'll  appeal  against  the 
decision,  sir — I'll  appeal." 

This  seemed  to  relieve  him  con- 
siderably, and  I  now  learned  with 


surprise  that  in  consequence  of  the 
decision  of  the  Commissioners  I 
could  no  longer  retain  my  position 
as  curate  of 

I  need  not  dwell  on  what  fol- 
lowed. The  bishop  sent  me  a 
cheque  for  £20 ;  a  parishioner,  with 
the  delicacy  of  an  Irish  gentle- 
man, bought  my  horse  for  £10  more 
than  I  gave  for  him ;  my  rector 
gave  me  his  blessing  (he  had  little 
more  to  give),  and  I  left  the  neigh- 
bourhood a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
man. 

About  this  time  my  father,  who 
had  been  ailing  for  some  time,  died, 
and  as  my  own  health  was  some- 
what shaken  by  the  worry  of  the 
past  six  months,  I  determined  to 
take  a  few  months'  rest  before  I 
settled  into  harness  again. 

An  incident  occuired  daring  this 
period  illnstcative  of  the  woi^ing 
of  the  present  system  of  boards  of 
patronage  in  the  Irish  Church. 

A  parish  in  the  ndghboorhood 
became  vacant,  and  as  the  work 
was  light  I  accepted  the  Sunday 
duty  as  loemn  tenens.  Though  still 
a  deacon,  my  name  was  mentioned 
as  a  suitable  candidate  for  the 
vacancy. 

One  day  a  young  gentleman  of 
military  appearance  called  on  me. 
Having  introduced  himself,  after  a 
few  preliminary  hems  he  said, — 

'*  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  the  representation  of 
the  county  at  present  in  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  Mr.  Prester 
John." 

I  bowed. 

*^Awt  you'  have  seen  my  ad- 
dress ?" 

Another  bow. 

"Awy  might  I — aw — ask  have 
you  read  it  ?  " 

No,  I  had  not  read  it. 

•*  You  have  property — aw — ^in 
the  coanty  ?  " 

I  bowed  again. 

There  was  an  awkward  silence. 

"  I  believe  you  are  a  candidate 
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for  C parish,    Mr.     Preater 

John  ?  - 

I  signified  that  I  never  had 
canvassed  for  any. parish,  and  never 
would ;  that  I  despised  thoroughly 
any  man  that  did. 

"But — aw — ^really,  you  know, 
you  are  the  proper  man  to  get  the 
parish — aw.  In  fact  I  may  say  that 
— -ato — you  ought  to  be  elected." 

I  bowed  again. 

"  My  father  is  one  of  the  nomi- 
nators— aw — and  really  it  depends 
on  yourself  whether  you  are  to  be 
our  new  rector  or  not." 

A  light  broke  in  on  me.  Here 
was  this  puppy  who  stood  before 
me,  meditatively  stroking  his  inci- 
pient moustache,  taking  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  I  was  a  clergy- 
man of  a  self-supported  Church  to. 
insult  me  to  my  face.  If  I  voted 
for  him  his  father  would  vote  for 
me.    My  blood  boiled. 

"  Mr.  — ,"  I  said,  very  quietly, 
"  it  seems  to  me  just  now  that  you 
and  I  are  very  much  alike." 

"  And  how  is  that  P  We  are  not 
like  one  another  in  appearance." 

He  was  six  feet  one,  while  I 
stood  four  feet  eleven  in  my 
boots. 

**  No,  we  are  not  like  in  that  re- 
spect.'* 

"  You  are  not  in  the  army — aw" 

1  admitted  the  fact  freely. 

*'  You  are  not  about  to  contest 
the  county,  eh  P  We  are  not  alike 
in  that — aw." 

No,  we  are  not  alike  in  that. 

**  I  know — aw — ^that  you  are  a 
gentleman — aw — perhaps  you  mean 
that— air.'" 

I  drily  remarked  that  I  had  no 
such  meaning. 

"Then — aw — I  can't  guess,  I  give 
it  up/' 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  you.are  stand- 
ing for  the  county,  I  for  the 
parish.    Neither  of  us  wiU  n^." 

As  far  as  my  election  to  the 
parish  is  concerned,  I  need  scarcely 
add  that  I  was  not  elected. 

In  the  year  1872  I  was  appointed 


to  a  small  rural  parish  in  the  north, 
with  a  population  of  about  four 
hundred  souls. 

It  had  been  vacant  for  some  four 
months  previous  to  my  appoint- 
ment, and  was  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete disorder. 

On  the  Sunday  after  my  appoint- 
ment I  was  in  the  church  at  ten 
o'clock  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
Sunday  school.  It  was  a  cold 
winter's  morning,  and  a  bright  fire 
was  burning  in  the  vestry.  Fancy 
my  surprise  to  find  the  derk  on 
one  side  of  the  fire  smoking  a  short 
'^  cutty,"  while  the  sexton  sat  oppo- 
site him  "  chewing  "  with  solemn 
gravity. 

To  do  them  justice  the  pipe  was 
not  produced  on  any  subsequent 
occasion,  but  I  never  could  per- 
suade either  of  them  during  their 
tenure  of  o£Sce  that  they  had  not 
as  good  a  right  to  sit  in  the  vestry 
as  the  incumbent. 

But  all  the  personages  in  this 
parish  sink  into  insignificance  be- 
fore the  squire.  I  have  met  Irish 
gentlemen  who  took  a  sincere  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
and  who  worked  for  the  Church, 
and  I  respected  them  for  it.  Squire 
Burstem  worked  for  the  Church, 
talked  for  the  Church,  wrote  for 
the  Church,  raved  about  the  Church, 
did  everything  that  a  loyal  church- 
man could  do  except  contribute. 
This  Squire  Burstem  avoided  by 
every  possible  artifice. 

The  sexton  lived  in  the  squire's 
gate-lodge,  the  clerk  held  the  post- 
office  through  the  Burstem  in- 
fluence, the  select  vestrymen  were 
tenants  on  the  Burstem  property, 
the  clergyman  was  protected  by  the 
Burstem  authority,  and  of  the 
stipend  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  allocated  for  his  support, 
six  pounds  per  annum  were  sub- 
scribed from  the  Burstem  treasury. 

In  return  for  this  princely  gene- 
rosity the  clergyman  was  expected 
to  accord  Squire  Burstem  the  most 
reverent  submission. 
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I  did  not  make  acquaintance  with 
the  Bquire's  family  for  several 
months  after  mj  arriva],  owing  to 
circumstances  which  1  need  not 
detail. 

''You  were  three  minutes  after 
the  time  to-day  commencing  the 
service,  Mr.  Frester  John.  Don't 
you  think  it  well  to  set  the  people 
an  example  in  punctuality  ?  Time 
is  so  very  important,  you  know. 
Poor  dear  old  Mr.  Thresham  was 
the  very  essence  of  punctuality." 

Such  were  the  first  remarks  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Mrs.  Burstem  on 
the  first  Sunday  she  appeared  in 
the  Burstem  pew. 

On  the  following  Sunday  morn- 
ing the  clerk  handed  me  a  note 
which  ran  thus:  "Mr.  Burstem 
presents  his  compliments  to  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Frester  John,  and  begs  to 
call  hi^  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
change  of  weather  would  be  most 
desirable.  Would  Mr.  F.  J.  kindly 
read  the  prayer  for  fair  weather?*' 
How  it  happened  I  cannot  tell, 
but  it  certainly  did  happen  that, 
instead  of  the  prayer  for  fair 
weather,  on  that  luckless  Sunday,  I 
read  the  thanksgiving  for  rain. 

1  felt  that  1  had  put  my  foot  in 
it,  looked  up,  caught  Mrs.  Burs- 
tem*s  eye,  made  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  retrieve  my  character,  and 
plunged  into^^the  prayer  for  rain. 
How  1  finished  the  service  1 
cannot  tell,  but  from  that  day  for- 
ward Mrs.  Burstem's  eye  had  for 
me  a  kind  of  horrible  fascination. 

1  saw  it  everywhere ;  its  metallic 
gleam  sent  a  cold  chill  through 
me.  I  grew  nervous,  miserable, 
melanchmy. 

Mr.  Burstem  requested  that  I 
would  speak  audibly.  The  next 
Sunday  I  nearly  burst  a  blood- 
vessel in  my  frantic  desire  to  con- 
vey to  the  Burstem  ear  the  infor- 
mation that  he  was  a  ''miserable 
sinner."  Mrs.  Burstem  fainted,  and 
the  sexton  requested,  in  Mr.  Burs- 
tem's name,  that  1    would  speak 


lower  in  future.  Mr.  Burstem  re- 
quested me  to  read  the  morning 
prayers  in  a  more  reverent  tone  of 
voice,  and  next  Sunday  I  was  spe- 
cially entreated  by  Mrs.  Burstem 
not  to  intone  the  service. 

At  last  the  crash  came. 

Mrs.  Burstem  requested  that  I 
should  give  the  people  "  a  little 
more  variety"  in  my  sermons.  On 
the  following  Sunday  I  preached 
extempore  for  forty-five  minutes  on 
the  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Mr.  Burstem  reported  me  to  the 
bishop. 

I  sent  in  my  resignation,  which 
the  bishop  refused  to  accept. 

Between  the  bishop  and  Mr. 
Burstem  I  was  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma. 

About  this  time  I  received  a 
cheque  for  my  first  quarter's 
stipend.  Judge  of  my  surprise 
when  I  learned  that  a  tax  of 
twenty-five  pounds  had  been  im- 
posed on  my  miserable  salary  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  per 
annum.  1  wrote  to  the  bishop. 
He  was  very  sorry,  but  could  not 
assist  me.  1  wrote  to  the  diocesan 
council,  and  was  referred  to  the 
representative  body.  I  wrote  to  the 
representative  body,  and  was  re- 
ferred back  to  the  diocesan  council. 
I  tried  the  diocesan  secretary,  and 
was  informed  by  that  official  that 
he  did  not  draw  up  the  scheme.  I 
then  tried  the  archdeacon,  and 
learned  that  such  matters  did  not 
belong  to  his  department. 

Thoroughly  puzzled,  I  gave  up  in 
despair. 


My  black  gown  began  to  look 
threadbare.  I  determined  to  preach 
in  my  surplice  the  following  Sun- 
day. 

Mr.  Burstem  was  not  in  church 
on  that  eventful  day.  Was  1  glad 
or  was  I  sorry  ? 

1  scarce  could  tell.    I  was  about 
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to  take  a  veiy  important  step 
and  I  bad  not  oonaolted  the  aquire. 
I  caught  Mn.  Buntem'a  glittering 
eye,  and^waa  it  alwaja  to  be  like 
thiaP— I  rose  to  the  ooeaaion — I, 
the  Eer.  Timothena  Preeter  John, 
actually  met  that  eye,  I  stared  at 
it — Burpriae,  wonder,  amazement, 
were  in  the  Bnratem  eye,  but  it 
alowly  diaappeared  below  the  wood- 
work*of  the  Bnratem  pew. 

I  ascended  the  pulpit — ^was  itP 
-^could  it  be? — ^the  door  opened, 
and  Sauire  Burstem  appeared. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  that  moment  ? 

Slowly,  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  he 


walked  np  the  aisle,  opened  bis  pew, 
went  in  and  sat  down. 

Then  he  stood  np,  still  looking 
with  a  atony  stare  at  the  awfiol 
aurplice,  collected  all  the  booka  in 
the  pew  in  a  pile  on  one  arm, 
deliberated,  aet  down  the  books 
with  a  bang,  opened  the  pew  door 
and  closed  it  after  him  with  a  aonnd 
like  thunder,  strode  oat  of  the 
church,  banginff  the  door  after  him 
with  a  cnsh  that  made  the  glass 
rattle  in  the  windows,  and  diaap- 
peared. 

I  left  the  pariah  next  day. 


A  DREAM  WITHIN  A  DEEAM. 

Wk  sail*d  away  one  smmy  day 
Over  the  bright  blue  sea ; 
Our  tight  boat  swiftly  out  her  way, 
The  tranced  wares  in  stillness  lay, 
Our  cheeks  were  dash'd  with  pleasant  spray- 
New  life  it  was  to  me. 


Such  peabe  was  in  the  quiet  air ! 
"  The  breath  of  peace  we  drew; " 
Bepose  in  motion  everywhere, 
Motion  itself  repose  was  there, 
Orestes'  long-unanswer'd  prayer 
Descended  on  our  crew. 


Still  aail'd  we  on  when  eve  came  down ; 

The  flammg  god  of  day 

On  ocean  cast  a  golden  crown ; 

Afiur  the  white  walls  of  the  town, 

The  valleys  green,  the  headlands  brown, 

In  deepening  shadow  lay. 
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And  with  the  twilight  came  a  spell, 
A  calm  ne'er  felt  before ; 
Whether  from  that  deep  sky  it  fell. 
Or  brought  by  night- winds  o'er  the  dell, 
We  question'd  not,  nor  cared  to  tell, 
Wind-wafted  from  the  shore ! 


In  deep  content  we  watch'd  the  skies. 
The  changing  hues  of  eye  ; 
And  joy  shot  forth  from  dark-brown  eyes 
Bound  by  the  sweetest  human  ties — 
Onr  world  seem'd  one  fail  Paxadiae 
Where  none  could  sigh  or  grieve. 

We  spoke  not  of  our  calm  delight. 
Borne  o*er  the  ocean-stream ; 
But  onward  sped  athwart  the  night 
'Till  one  eKclaim'd,  '<  I  see  a  light ! "— 
The  morning  sun  was  shining  bright, 
I  woke,  and  'twas  a  dnam ! 


'Tis  gone,  that  dream  of  youth  uid  glee. 
It  will  return  no  more ! 
But  still  all  care  and  sadness  flee 
When  dreamy  ^es  are  fix*d  on  me — 
^n«e  more  I  sail  upon  ihe  sea, 
Wind-wafted  from  the  shore ! 


H.l>.  MUBPHT,  BX 
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SECOND   8EBIBS.— No.  33. 


THE  EIGHT  HON.  ANGELA  GEOEGINA,  BABONESS 

BUEDETT-COUTTS. 

Eysbtbodt  knowBy  at  least  by  name,  tbe  famous  banking-bouse  of  Coutts 
and  Co.,  in  the  Strand,  London.  Perhaps  no  firm  of  private  bankers  in 
the  world  can  boast  of  a  clientelage  so  aristocratic  The  early  history  of 
tbe  bank  is  interesting,  and  illustrates  very  favourably  the  success  of 
Scottish  enterprise  in  England. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  William  Coutts,  a  cadet  of 
the  AuchintotQ  family,  was  "  provost "  of  Montrose.  His  grandson, 
Patrick  Coutts,  became  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  and  died  there  in  1704, 
leaving  a  wife  and  three  children,  and  an  estate  of  £2,500  to  be  divided 
between  them. 

Patrick's  eldest  son,  John,  succeeded  to  his  father's  business,  and 
extended  it  greatly.  His  firm  of  John  Coutts  and  Co.,  general 
merchants,  was  widely  known  and  highly  respected.  In  1742  he  was 
elected  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  the  highest  municipal  dignity  that 
can  be  attained  in  Scotland.  In  his  later  years  ill-health  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  reside  in  Italy,  and  he  died  at  Nola,  near  Naples,  on 
March  23, 1750,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one. 

Before  leaving  Scotland  John  Coutts  had  assumed  as  partners  his 
eldest  son  Patrick  and  a  Mr.  Trotter.  The  capital  of  the  new  firm  was 
only  £4,000.  They  dealt  in  com,  acted  as  commission  agents,  and 
negotiated  bills  on  the  Continental  Bourses.  In  course  of  time  their 
business  on  'Change  became  so  extensive  that  they  ceased  to  act  as 
general  merchants  and  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  banking.  In  1773 
Sir  William  Forbes,  Sir  James  Hunter  Blair,  and  Sir  Eobert  Herries 
came  to  be  tbe  chief  partners  in  the  firm,  and  the  bank  was  long  known 
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as  "Sip  W.  Forbes,  J.  Hunter,  and  Co."  In  1830  it  became  the  TJnion 
Bank  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  greatest  banks  in  the  conntij.* 

Lord  FroTost  Contts  left  four  sons.  James  became  a  banker  in  St. 
Mary  Axe,  in]  London,  but  subsequently  joined  his  younger  brother 
Thomas  in  establishing  the  banking-house  of  Coutts  and  Go.  in  the  Strand. 
He  was  for  some  time  M.F.  for  Edinburgh,  and  died  in  1778.  Thereupon 
Thomas  Coutts  became  the  sole  manager  of  the  bank  in  the  Strand.  In 
course  of  time  the  private  account  of  King  George  was  kept  at  Coutts's, 
and  the  principal  members  of  the  aristocracy  soon  followed  the  lead  of  the 
Sovereign.  It  became  fashionable  to  have  an  account  there ;  and  even 
yet  there  is  a  certain  undefinable  prestige  in  paying  your  bills  by  a 
cheque  on  ''Coutts's.*' 

Frudence,  economy,  and  punctuality  soon  made  Thomas  Coutts  a 
millionaire.  He  married  first  Susan  Starkie,  who  died  in  1815,  leaving  three 
daughters — Susan,  married  iu  1796  to  the  Earl  of  Guildford ;  Frances, 
married  in  1800  to  the  first  Marquis  of  Bute ;  and  Sophia,  married  in 
1793  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Baronet.  The  youngest  daughter  of  Sir 
Francis  by  this  marriage  was  Angela  Georgina  Burdett — now  the  Baro- 
ness Burdett-Coutts — ^the  subject  of  the  present  memoir. 

Miss  Burdett  was  not  born  heir  to  the  princely  fortune  which  after- 
wards fell  to  her  lot,  and  of  which  she  has  made  so  noble  a  use.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Thomas  Coutts  married,  in  1815,  Miss  Hamet 
Mellon,  an  actress  more  celebrated  for  her  beauty  than  for  her  profes- 
sional talent ;  and  at  his  death,  which  took  place  on  February  22, 1822, 
she  succeeded  under  his  will  to  his  entire  property.  ' 

In  18d7  Mr.  Coutts's  widow  was  married  to  William  Aubrey  de  Yere 
Beauclerk,  Duke  of  St.  Albans.  She  died  on  6th  August,  1837,  and  left 
the  whole  of  the  fortune  she  had  derived  from  the  Coutts'  family  to  Miss 
Angela  Georgiua,  the  youngest  and  then  the  only  unmarried  daughter 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  only  subject  to  an  annuity  of  £10,000  a-year  to  her 
husband,  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  and  to  a  life-rent  in  his  favour  of  her 
mansion  in  Piccadilly,  and  of  her  Higbgate  properties,  including  Holly 
Lodge.  With  many  peculiarities,  and  perhaps  not  a  few  weaknesses, 
she  was  a  generous  and  kind-hearted  woman;  and  it  is  said  that  she 
disposed  of  her  wealth  in  the  way  we  have  mentioned  under  the  convic- 
tion that  justice  required  that  Mr.  Coutts's  fortune  should  revert  at  her 
death  to  one  of  his  own  family. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  representative  of  an  ancient  Derbyshire 

*  It  is  stated  in  N<4€9  and  Quene$  (4th  S.  X.,  398),  that  Mansfield's  Bank,  established 
in  1738,  was  the  first  private  bank  in  Edinburgh,  **  except  perhaps  Coutts's,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  had  the  precedence.*'  Probably  neither  of  them  in  the  early  part  of 
their  history  limited  its  business  to  banking  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Both  seem 
to  have  been  at  first  mercantile  houses,  receiving  deposits  at  interest,  and  dealing  in 
bills  of  exchange  at  home  and  abroad. 
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family  which  had  beeu  xaiaod  to  the  Baronetage  in  16L8,  was  bom  oa 
the  25th  JaBoaEj,  1770^  and  educated  at  Westiiiiiiater  Sdiool  and  the 
TTniyeraitj  of  OxfoEcL  He  lived  in  Eraoce  during  the  roTolntionazy  timee, 
and  was  bh  eye-witneaa  of  man j  of  the  h<»r6n  that  were  then  per* 
petrated.  His  oontinental  experience  greatly  liberalised  hia  politioal 
opinions.  His  history  is  not  yet  forgotten.  As  a  politician  he  waaiar  in 
adTance  of  his  day ;  a  reformer  before  the  time  of  Parliamentary  refimn ; 
an  energetic  and  effectiTe  advocate  of  those  wise  measures  which  have 
phieed  our  country  in  the  van  of  progress,  and  which  made  the  British 
throne  stable  in  the  midst  of  the  almost  universal  instability  of  European 
dynasties  during  the  first  portion  of  this  century. 

Long  before  young  Burdett  reached  manhood,  assoeiaiions  of  wioos 
kinda  for  promoting  Parliamentary  reform  had  begun  to  be  formed 
in  Bng^d.  One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  first  of  these,  waa 
established  in  1779  by  the  celebrated  Major  Cartwright,  of  whom  Eox, 
in  presenting  to  the  House  of  Commons  one  of  his  petitions  for  the 
remedy  of  existing  abuses,  said,  ''  Major  Cartwright  is  one  whose 
enlightened  mind  and  profound  constitutional  knowledge  place  him 
in  the  highest  rank  of  public  eharacters,  and  whose  purity  of  principle 
and  consistency  of  conduct  through  life  command  the  most  respectful 
attention  to  his  opinions."  The  society  founded  by  him  was  called 
The  Society  for  ConaUtutiondl  Informationm  Its  first  chairman  was  the 
Duke  of  Bichmond,  but  that  noble  patriot,  having  received  from  Qovem^ 
ment  the  post  of  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  deserting  his  colleagues  in  the  society,  and  was  afterwards  the  bitterest 
opponent  ot  all  such  political  associaticms.  Among  the  otiier  members  of 
Cartwright's  society  were  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lorda  Camden  and 
Surrey,  Earl  Stanhope,  Lord  Mahon,  Pitt,  Fox,  Erskine,  and  Sheridan, 
besides  many  other  influential  and  celebrated  men.  Pitt  and  Fox» 
however,  did  not  long  remain  members,  neither  did  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk. 

Aflter  hia  University  education  had  been  completed,  Burdett  spent 
several  years  in  travel.  It  was  the  period  of  the  first  Erench  revolution, 
and  the  young  aspirant  to  Parliamentary  honours  came  home  deeply 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  unless  a  rapid  and  radical  change  in 
the  administration  of  English  affairs  should  be  effected,  the  streets  of 
London  and  other  English  cities  would  ere  long  be  scenes  of  honor 
and  blood,  as  those  of  Paris  had  recentiy  been. 

By  this  time  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information  and  its  metro- 
politan coadjutor,  the  Corresponding  Society ^  one  of  whose  most  active 
members  was  Home  Tooke,  had  spread  their  branches  over  the  whole 
country,  and  were  acting  as  propaganda  of  Liberalism  everywhere.  Mr. 
Burdett  became  a  leader  in  these  societies,  advocating,  both  at  their 
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meetings  and  in  public,  measures  which  at  that  time  were  regarded 
as  revolutionary,  but  most  of  which  have  since  been  adopted. 

In  1794  the  famous  trial  of  Hardy,  Tooke,  and  others  took  place,  and 
desperate  efforts  were  made  by  the  Gkiyemment  to  get  them  found  guilty 
of  treason,  and  thereby  to  strike  a  death-blow  at  all  Liberal  political 
associations.  As  is  well  known,  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Grown 
officers  recoiled  upon  themselves.  Hardy  and  his  associates  were  one  by 
one  triumphantly  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  ''constructive''  treason, 
and  freedom  of  discussion  and  liberty  of  the  press  were  established  on  a 
firmer  basis  than  ever. 

Mr.  Burdett  took  strong  ground  on  the  Liberal  side  during  these 
proceedings.  Lord  Campbell,  speaking  of  a  period  seven  years  later, 
when  Home  Tooke  had  retired  to  Wimbledon  to  spend  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  gives  a  curious  glimpse  of  the  sort  of  society  which  Burdett 
frequented.  ^  The  ex-Chancellor,"  *  he  says,  **  would  likewise  occasion- 
ally dine  with  the  ex-parson>  t  and  joyously  meet  the  motley  company 
there  assembled, — Hardy,  the  shoemaker,  sitting  on  one  side  of  him,  and 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  on  the  other.**  (*'  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,*'  vii., 
284,  4th  edition,  1867). 

We  have  already  said  that  Mr.  Burdett  married  Miss  Sophia  Coutts  in 
1793.  In  1796  he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  Boroughbridge, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  in  1797  he  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  the  baronetcy. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  Gk>vem- 
ment,  especially  on  the  war  question,  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  Boman 
Catholic  emancipation,  in  favour  of  which  he  introduced  bill  after  bill, 
struggling  perseveringly  against  a  large  but  constantly  decreasing  majo- 
rity of  the  House. 

In  1802  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Middlesex,  but  he 
was  afterwards  unseated ;  and  in  1806,  when  he  again  contested  that 
constituency,  he  was  unsuccessful.  Next  year  he  fought  a  duel  with  Mr. 
James  Paull,  who  had  contested  Westminster  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
in  1807  he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  Westminster,  his 
colleague  being  Lord  Cochrane. 

In  1810  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  under  most  memorable  circum- 
stances. In  that  year  Parliament  met  on  the  23rd  January,  and  Lord 
Porchester  immediately  moved  for  an  inquiry  by  a  committee  into  the- 
policy  and  conduct  of  the  recent  Walcheren  Expedition,  which  had  proved 
so  disastrous  to  the  country,  and  to  nearly  all  the  ill-fiited  men  who  had 
embarked  in  it.  Lord  Porchester  expressly  stated  that  his  object  ''  was 
not  a  select  and  secret  committee  before  whom  garbled  extracts  might  be 
laid  by  ministere  themselves^  in  order  to  produce  a  partial  decision,  but  a 

*  Thurlow. 

f  Tooke  was  in  holy  orden. 
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committee  of  the  whole  Hoase,  by  which  oral  evidence  might  be  examined 
at  the  bar."  The  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine  in  a  House 
of  381  members. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  occupied  in  this  investigation  from  the 
2nd  February  till  the  26th  March,  the  result  being  that  Lord  Por- 
chester's  resolutions  censuring  the  advisers  of  the  expedition  were  nega- 
tived ;  but  Lord  Chatham,  who  was  in  command  of  the  troops,  was 
censured  for  having  laid  a  narrative  directly  before  the  King  vindicating 
his  own  conduct  as  commander-in-chief,  and  condemning  that  of  the  naval 
part  of  the  expedition. 

During  the  whole  investigation  the  standing  order  against  admitting 
strangers  to  the  House  had  been  rigidly  enforced,  and  much  public 
indignation  was  excited  against  the  member  (Yorke),  on  whose  motion 
the  people  had  been  excluded. 

On  the  19th  of  Eebruary  Yorke  complained  to  the  House  that  his 
Parliamentary  conduct  had  been  made  the  subject  of  discussion  in  a 
debating  club  called  the  British  Forum,  managed  by  a  certain  Mr.  John 
Gale  Jones,  and  demanded  that  Jones  should  be  summoned  to  the  bar  for 
breach  of  privilege.  This  was  done,  and  the  unfortunate  owner  of 
the  ''British  Forum"  was  committed  to  Newgate  under  a  Speaker*s 
warrant. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  not  present  when  this  took  place.  He  held 
that  the  House  of  Commons  "  had  no  right  to  imprison  the  people  of 
England."  On  the  12th  March  he  moved  that  Jones  should  be  dis- 
charged, his  imprisonment  being  illegal.  The  House  held  fast  to  its 
prerogative,  and  the  motion  was  negatived  by  an  overwhelmiog  majority. 

Sir  Francis  immediately  published  his  speech  on  the  motion,  and  pre- 
fixed to  it  a  letter  to  the  electors  of  Westminster,  in  which  he  repeated 
his  assertion  that  the  Commons  had  no  right  to  imprison  an  Englishman. 
This  letter  was  held  by  the  House  to  be  a  scandalous  and  libellous  paper, 
and  after  a  protracted  debate  on  the  course  to  be  taken  to  vindicate 
their  rights,  the  Commons  resolved  by  190  votes  against  152  that  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  should  be  committed  to  the  Tower. 

The  warrant  to  commit  was  signed  by  the  Speaker  and  handed  to  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  at  the  close  of  the  debate  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  6th  April,  and  Sir  Francis  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his 
mansion  in  Piccadilly,  on  stating  that  he  would  be  "  ready  to  receive"  the 
Serjeant  next  morning.  The  reception  that  officer  met  with  next 
morning  was  not  what  he  expected. 

Sir  Francis's  house  was  barricaded,  and  its  owner,  maintaining  that  the 
warrant  against  him  was  illegal,  refused  to  proceed  to  the  Tower  unless 
taken  by  force.  With  the  aid  of  a  strong  body  of  police  and  a  detachment 
of  troops  an  entrance  was  ultimately  effected,  and  the  prisoner  was  driven 
to  the  Tower  under  their  escort.    A  dreadful  riot  ensued.    Yast  crowds 
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assembled  in  the  vicinitj  of  the  barricaded  house,  and  the  troops  which 
had  accompanied  the  prisoner  to  the  Tower  were  attacked  bj  the  mob  on 
their  return,  two  or  three  lives  being  lost,  and  several  persons  wounded. 
The  Parisian  newspapers  reported  that  there  was  a  revolution  in  London. 

Sir  Francis  remained  a  prisoner  till  the  prorogation  of  Parliament 
released  him.  He  took  legal  measures  against  all  parties  to  the  arrest, 
his  determination  being  to  show  through  the  law  courts  that  the  House 
of  Commons  had  exceeded  its  powers.  But  he  was  unsuccessful  in 
all  the  actions  he  raised,  and  the  House  still  retains  the  right  he  fought 
80  persistently  to  wrest  from  it. 

In  1819  he  was  again  prosecuted  for  publishing  a  letter  to  his  consti- 
tuents condemning  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  and  yeomanry  in 
dispersing  the  great  Beform  meeting  at  Manchester,  on  which  occasion 
several  lives  were  lost,  and  many  hundreds  of  the  crowd  more  or  less 
severely  injured.  He  was  fined  £2,000,  and  also  imprisoned  for  three 
months.  The  disappointment  of  the  extreme  Tories  of  those  days  at  the 
mildness  of  the  sentence  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  addressed  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  on  February  10, 1821, 
in  which  he  says : — 

''I  agree  with  you  in  considering  the  sentence  on  Bordett — a  sentence  so 
nnexpected  as  to  call  for  the  plaudits  of  all  the  Hadicals  who  sarrounded  the 
Court,  and  the  congratulations  uf  his  friends — as  most  calamitous  ;  and  unfortu- 
nately it  is  not  the  first  instance  in  which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  or  rather 
the  present  judges  of  it,  have  shown  that  they  are  not  proof  against  popular 
clamour  and  the  apprehension  of  personal  danger."  * 

Sir  Francis  represented  Westminster  for  thirty  years.  In  later  life  he 
went  over  to  the  Conservative  party,  and  sat  for  Wiltshire.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  career  he  was  the  idol  of  the  London  populace.  No  political 
speaker  of  the  day  could  sway  a  mass  meeting  more  powerfully  than  he 
could.  Perhaps  the  Toryism  of  his  old  age  was  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  ultra-Liberalism  of  his  youth. 

Such  was  the  father  of  Miss  Angela  Burdett ;  such  the  school  of 
politics  in  which  she  was  reared.  Her  early  infancy  saw  the  end  of  the 
mighty  struggle  which  had  long  convulsed  Europe,  and  which  closed  with 
the  battle  of  Waterloo;  in  her  opening  womanhood  the  great  Bicform 
agitation  in  which  her  father  had  taken  so  active  a  part  culminated  in  the 
bill  of  1832,  and  piping  times  of  peace  one  more  revisited  the  weary 
land.  As  a  natural  consequence  party  contests  became  less  bitter. 
Old  animosities  were  forgotten,  or  at  least  buried,  and  a  regenerated 
populace  set  themselves  earnestly  to  the  development  of  industry  and  art. 

Character  is  moulded  by  circumstances  to  a  larger  extent  than  is  gene- 


*  Duke  of  Backingham's  "Memoirs  of  tlie  Court  of  GeoigelY.'*,  vol  i  p.  121. 
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rally  Buppoaed,  for  which  reason  we  haye  given  a  Inore  detailed  account 
than  we  should  otherwise  have  done  of  Miss  Bordefet's  fkmilj,  and  of 
their  connection  with  the  history  of  the  times. 

The  death  of  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans  took  place,  as  has  been  said, 
in  1837,  when  the  Derbyshire  Baronet's  daughter  suddenly  fbnnd  herself 
the  richest  woman  in  England.  Fntold  wealth  was  at  her  command. 
She  might  have  chosen  a  life  of  pleasure  or  of  ambition.  She  chose  one 
of  never-ceasing  beneficence,  and  great  riches  were  never  employed  to 
more  noble  ends  than  the  riches  of  Miss  Burdett. 

By  the  will  of  the  Duchess  she  was  bound  to  assume  the  name  and 
arms  of  Coutts.    She  was  therefore  now  known  as  Miss  Burdett-Goutts. 

Of  Holly  Lodge,  which  became  one  of  her  residences  on  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  in  1849,  William  Howitt  says,  in  his  ''  Northern 
Heights  of  London,** — ''  In  the  house  and  grounds  of  the  late  Duchess  of 
St.  Albans  now  resides  Miss  Burdett-Coutts,  fiimous  for  her  wealth,  her 
extensive  benevolence,  her  erection  of  dwelling-houses  for  the  poor, 
churches  for  churchgoers,  and  bishoprics  for  the  colonies.  A  daughter 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  she  has  not  appeared  ambitious  to  follow  in  his 
democratic  steps,  but  rather  to  become  a  nursing  mother  to  the  Church 
of  England.  I  suppose  no  other  woman  under  the  rank  of  a  queen  ever 
did  BO  much  for  the  Established  Church;  had  she  done  it  for  the 
Catholic  Church,  she  would  undoubtedly  be  canonized  as  St.  Angela. 
But  perhaps  the  noblest  and  most  enduring  of  her  works  is  seen  in 
the  clean  and  smiling  hearths  of  hitherto  too  much  neglected  and  ill- 
housed  poverty.*' 

People  who  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  London  have  generally 
the  idea  that  Westminster  is  a  district  of  palaces  and  mansions.  They 
have  read  of  the  venerable  Abbey,  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  of  the 
new  Gk>vemment  offices.  Perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  hurried  visit  to 
town  they  have  seen  these  splendid  edifices.  The  Londoner  knows  that 
around  and  behind  these,  not  many  yards  away,  lies  one  of  the  most 
wretched,  squalid,  and  poverty-stricken  portions  of  the  metropolis. 

In  this  miserable  locality  Miss  Burdett-Coutts  began  her  great  work  of 
charity.  She  chose  it  for  her  first  public  efTort  in  remembrance  of  her 
father's  long  connection  with  the  borough.  In  1850  she  erected  in 
Bochester  Row  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  the  Martyr,  a  fine  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture.  She  afterwards  built  a  parsonage-house  and 
*three  school-houses,  and  crowned  her  munificent  gift  by  amply  endowing 
the  whole.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  presented  an  altar-piece  to  the 
Church. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  least  of  Miss  Burdett-Coutts's  beneficent  deeds. 
Diuring  the  time  when  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  was  building,  her  boun- 
tiful hand  was  providing  for  the  religious  wants  of  more  than  one  of  the 
colonies.     In  1847  she  endowed  the  Bishopric  of  Cape  Town  ;  the  Eev. 
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Sobert  Gbay  was  conaecnklied  and  appointed  to  the  See,  and  in  the  fbllow- 
iag  jaeav  be  oomtneBeod  his  laboara  in  Africa.  In  the  same  year  she 
endowed  the  Bishopric  of  Adelaide  in  Sonth  Australia,  and  Dr.  Short, 
was  appointed  to  the  See.  Since  then  (1868)  she  has  contributed  the 
Ibnds  necessary  not  only  to  endow  a  Bishopric  in  British  Columbia,  but 
also  to  provide  for  the  clergy  oi  the  diocese.  The  sum  she  deroted  to 
the  Church  in  Columbia  amounted  to  £25,000,  and  altogether  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  three  Colonial  Bishoprics  cannot  have  cost  her  less  than 
£50,000.  In  addition  to  all  this  she  founded  an  institution  in  South 
Australia  for  the  education  of  the  aborigines. 

Bethnal  Green  is  one  of  the  poorest  suburbs  of  London.  The  locality 
formerly  known  as  Nova  Scotia  Gardens  was  one  of  the  poorest  in  the 
district.  The  site  of  these  '^  Gardens "  is  now  occupied  by  a  block  of 
model  lodging-houses  for  the  poor,  which  has  been  named  Columbia  Square. 
In  the-  centre  of  the  square  there  is  a  handsome  clock-tower.  The  dwell* 
ings  are  fitted  up  with  baths,  wash-houses,  and  every  convenience  that  can 
encourage  habits  of  cleanliness  and  comfort.  Over  three  hundred  families 
liv»  there  at  low  weekly  rentals,  each  in  its  own  separate  abode.  Columbia 
Square  is  the  work  of  the  Baroness  Burdett-Contts,  and,  thanks  to  another 
millionaire,  whose  name  will  be  long  remembered  as  a  benefactor  of  the 
London  poor,  buildings  constructed  on  the  same  plan  and  for  the  same 
purpose  have  been  set  down  in  more  than  one  of  the  most  squalid  dis- 
tricts of  the  great  city.  Mr.  George  Peabody  is  one  of  the  few  who 
do  not  need  to  blush  when  their  good  deeds  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  those  of  Baroness  Coutts. 

The  building  of  Columbia  Square  was  commenced  in  l^y  1858,  and 
finished  in  May  1862.  On  April  28, 1869,  Columbia  Market  was  opened, 
another  gift  of  the  Baroness  to  the  Bethnal  Green  district.  Her  intention 
was  that  this  market  should  place  within  reach  of  the  dense  population 
around  it  supplies  of  provisions,  and  especially  of  fish,  of  better  quality* 
and  at  more  reasonable  prices  than  they  could  be  procured  through  the 
small  dealers  and  hucksters  who  had  previously  monopolized  the  trade. 
The  market,  which  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  is  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  pieces  of  Gt)thic  art  in  the  metropolis.  Its  cost  is  said  to 
hafve  been  about  a  quarter -of  a  million  sterling,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  no  small  part  of  this  sum  was  spent  on  architectural  detail, 
mainly  with  the  view  of  creating  employment  for  stone-masons  in  the 
district,  of  whom  a  large  number  were,  at  the  time,  out  of  woriL  and 
almost  destitute. 

The  building  did  not  succeed  as  a  fish-market.  The  great  wholesale 
fish-dealers  of  Billingsgate  could  not  brook  a  rival  establishment  trading 
directly  with  the  coast  and  thereby  depriving  them  of  their  profits.  Eor  a 
time  the  Baroness  subsidized  the  trade  in  Columbia  Market ;  but  the 
Billingsgate  opposition  was  too  powerful,  and  her  efforts  to  contend  with 
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it  were  unsuccessful.  Ladj  Ooutta  then  transferred  the  building  to  i^he 
Corporation  of  London  as  a  free  gift,  on  condition  that  they  should  do 
what  they  could  to  promote  the  objects  for  which  she  had  erected  it.  But 
the  trade  opposition  which  had  defeated  her  ladyship's  attempt  to  establish 
a  wholesale  fish-market  was  strong  enough  to  defeat  all  the  efforts  made 
by  the  Corporation  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  1874  the  splendid  build- 
ing was  re-conveyed  to  the  Baroness. 

In  December  1875  the  market  was  re-opened  under  an  arrangement 
with  three  of  the  great  Bailway  Companies,  whose  united  influence,  it 
was  thought,  would  secure  sufficient  support  to  the  fish  trade.  The 
Baroness,  anxious  only  for  success  in  her  philanthropic  purpose,  under- 
took to  indemnify  the  companies  against  any  loss  they  might  incur  in 
connection  with  the  venture.  The  enterprise,  we  regret  to  say,  has 
resulted  in  another  failure.  A  recent  newspaper  describes  the  market  in 
the  following  words : — 

"  Most  of  the  tenants  haye  left  their  shops,  the  great  hall  is  closed,  and 
the  majestic  beadle,  an  old  veteran,  is  being  consumed  with  enntU,  for 
even  the  very  children  of  the  district  seem  to  shrink  from  invading  these 
desolate  precincts  for  fear  of  hearing  the  echo  of  their  own  voices  or 
footsteps,  while  the  'Sir  Erancis  Burdett'  Arms  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  quadrangle  is  probably  the  only  publichouse  in  the  metro- 
polis, perhaps  in  the  whole  kingdom,  which  is  without  guests.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  describe  the  desolation  which  reigns  supreme ;  and 
the  very  sight  of  the  buildings,  which  are  handsome  and  costly  enough 
for  a  college  or  a  palace,  is  really  more  depressing  to  the  spirits  of  a 
beholder  than  the  mouldering  ruins  of  an  abbey  or  some  ancient  city." — 
London  Standard^  April  3, 1876. 

It  is  said  that  a  scheme  is  at  present  on  foot  for  establishing  a  provision 
market  in  the  "  Columbia  "  on  an  entirely  novel  plan.  The  chief  feature 
of  the  new  project  is  the  purchase  of  wholesome  food  of  all  descriptions 
in  the  cheapest  Continental  markets,  to  be  imported  direct  to  Columbia 
Market,  and  sold  at  prices  greatly  lower  than  those  of  similar  articles  of 
food  in  the  home  markets.  It  is  calculated  that  meat,  poultry,  &c.,  can 
be  packed  in  ice  safes  and  transmitted  with  perfect  safety  from  the  Con- 
tinent to  London  without  being  unpacked  on. the  way,  and  that  this  can 
be  done  profitably  at  much  less  cost  to  the  consumer  than  the  present 
home  prices.  All  who  are  interested  in  promoting  the  comfort  of  the 
poor  will  wish  every  success  to  the  enterprise. 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  our  account  of  the  benefactions  of  the  Baroness 
to  Bethnal  Green.  To  give  a  complete  account  of  them  would  be  im- 
possible, for  it  is  well  known  that  her  private  charities  in  the  district  have 
been  large  and  wide-spread.  For  example,  in  a  time  of  great  destitution 
and  distress,  she  undertook  the  Admiralty  contract  for  supplying  shirts  to 
the  Navy,  gave  out  the  work  at  high  rates  of  wages  to  the  unemployed 
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needlewomen  of  Bethnal  Green,  establisbed  a  school  to  teach  needlework 

« 

to  those  who  were  unable  to  execute  it,  and  thereby  kept  hundreds  of 
poor  people  from  starvation.  In  many  other  ways  has  she  found  employ- 
ment for  the  destitute,  medical  skill  for  the  sick,  and  help  for  the  help- 
less. 

We  have  not  adhered  strictly  to  the  order  of  time  in  our  mention  of 
the  Baroness  Coutts's  works  of  benevolence  during  the  years  we  have 
been  writing  of.  Our  aim  has  rather  been  to  group  together  works  of  a 
similar  character,  so  as  to  show  how  thoroughly,  how  energetically,  how 
nnweariedly  she  carries  her  plans  into  execution ;  how  persevering  she  is 
amidst  disappointments ;  and  with  what  undamped  spirit  she  sets  herself 
to  contend  with  difficulties.  We  must  now  go  back  to  the  year  1854,  and 
describe  some  of  her  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education. 

In  that  year  she  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  indus- 
trial training  of  young  women.  Among  other  institutions  established 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  industrial  education  to  girls  is  the  Whitelands 
Training  Institution  at  Chelsea.  To  this  institution  Miss  Burdett-Goutts 
gave  £50  a  year  to  be  annually  distributed  in  prizes  after  a  competition 
among  the  pupils  on  questions  of  household  economy ;  and  the  personal 
interest  she  took  in  the  training  of  the  scholars,  her  kindly  counsels,  and 
words  of  encouragement  have  doubtless  left  a  lasting  impression  on  many, 
and  influenced  their  whole  afterlife  for  good. 

Her  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education  were  not  confined  to  questions  of 
industrial  training.  In  1865  she  suggested  to  the  Oommittee  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  Education  a  scheme  for  grouping  the  small  and  then 
generally  inefficiently-conducted  schools  of  outlying  parishes  into  districts, 
each  of  which  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  superior  teacher. 
Her  scheme  was  adopted,  and  the  existing  Education  Act,  so  far  as  school 
inspection  is  concerned,  is  in  effect  an  extension  of  the  system. 

In  1864  the  diocese  of  Carlisle  was  represented  by  the  Bishop  to  be  in 
a  state  of  great  spiritual  destitution.  The  Baroness  at  once  offered  to 
provide  a  church  for  one  of  the  districts  of  the  town,  and  in  March  of 
that  year  she  laid  the  foundation  of  St  Stephen's  Church,  which  was 
completed  in  1865  at  a  cost  of  £6,000,  borne  entirely  by  herself. 

At  Shepherd's  Bush  the  Baroness  established  a  shelter  and  reformatory 
for  fallen  women.  The  results  were  so  gratifying  that  nearly  half  of  the 
inmates  of  the  house,  during  the  seven  years  of  its  existence,  were  re- 
claimed ;  homes  were  also  provided  for.them  in  the  colonies  by  assistance 

*  A  department  of  education  wMch  had  been  previooBly  much  neglected.  At  the 
National  Schools  sanctioned  by  the  Friyy  Council  many  accomplishments  were  taught, 
useful  no  doubt  as  elevating  influences  to  the  classes  who  attend  them,  but  often  detri- 
mental when  they  were  permitted  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  economical  arts,  which  have 
to  be  practised  in  the  dadly  life  of  the  wives  and  mothers  and  sisters  of  the  [humbler 
classes. 
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lent  them  to  emigrate,  from  the  eter-readj  hmd  cf  iiie  founder  a£ 
the  inatitiition. 

Emigration  is  a  sabject  in  which  the  Baronees  has  taken  a  deep  interest, 
and  she  has  often  generously  aided  destitnte  famiHee  by  transpknting^ 
tbem  to  suitable  districts  in  the  colonies.  At  a  time  of  great  distress  in 
the  country  ahe  effected  an  arrangement  with  the  -Onnard  Oompany,  by 
which  many  families  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  enabled  to  emi- 
grate. Our  Irishmen  will  readily  remember  how  she  came  forward 
to  the  rescue  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  Oape  Clear,  Shirking 
&c.,  dose  to  Skibbereen,  at  a  time  when  starvation  was  staring  them  in 
the  face. 

It  will  not  surprise  our  readers  to  learn  that  the  IBaroness  is  the 
Patron  of  the  Boyal  Society  for  ihe  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
The  deep,  tender  feeling  towards  auffsring  humanity  which  is  the  spring 
of  all  her  charities  to  the  poor,  could  not  exist  m  a  bosom  inaccessible 
to  the  unworded  appeals  of  tiie  lower  animak  in  their  sufferings.  Her 
exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Beeiety  have  been  unremitting,  and  they  are 
singularly  illustrative  of  her  sympathetic  and  kindly  nature.  "No  pain 
that  can  be  spared  or  alleviated  seems  to  escape  her  watchful  eye.  To 
mention  a  aingle  example — some  years  ago  she  wrote  *to  the  Timet  (Sep 
tember  14th,  1861))  complaining  of  the  cruel  usage  to  which  imported 
cattle  were  subjected,  and  suggesting  *'to  all  persons  engaged  in  teaching, 
in  whatever  j^ank  of  iifie,  that  some  plan  should  be  adopted  for  incul- 
cating, in  a  definite  manner,  principles  of  humanity  towards  animals,  and 
a  knowledge  of  their  atrnctnre,  treatment,  and  value  to  man.**  Kor  was 
she  less  careful  of  our  home  animals.  The  cattle  sent  tip  to  London 
from  the  remote  districts  of  England  and  Scotland  used  to  suffer 
intensely  in  their  transit  per  railway  from  thirst  and  often  irom 
hunger.  At  her  own  expense  she  provided  the  fittings  for  trucks 
constructed  so  as  to  enable  the  cattle  to  eat  and  drink  on  the  road  to 
London,  and  such  trucks  are  now  in  general  use  on  all  the  great  traffic 
lines. 

The  Peerage  of  England  is  recruited  from  many  sources.  Some  of  these 
are  not,  or  at  least  in  times  past  weiro  not,  of  the  purest.  These  we 
pass  over.  Some  have  won  their  way  4o  a  coronet  by  the  sword,  some 
by  the  tongue,  some  by  the  pen.  But  the  roll  of  British  nobles  con- 
tains no  name  more  honoured  or  more  worthy  of  honour  and  of  love 
than  that  of  AngeU  Gborgina,  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts.  To  that  roll 
her  name  was  added  in  1871. 

The  poet  Moore  gives  us,  in  his  Diary,  under  date  May  164!5,  an  inte- 
resting glimpse  of  Miss  Burdett-Ooutts  *'  at  home."  •*  That  night,"  he 
says,  "  or  the  next,  iiiere  was  a  large  ball  at  the  Queen's  to  which  I  was 
not  invited,  nor  shall  ever,  I  daresay,  again,  having  lately  declined  two  or 
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three  of  ber  inyitatioiiB ;  nor  have  I  ever  indeed  gone  but  to  one  of  her 
assemblies,  when  I  met  with  Lord  Lansdowne. 

**  This  time,  however,  I  was  sufficiently  amused  by  going  about  to  dif- 
ferent houses,  where  I  saw  some  very  pretty  specimens  both  of  dress  and 
beauty;  but  none  that  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  as  our  bright  and 
smiling  Lady  Mount-Edgcumbe. 

"  Next  day  I  called  upon  Mist  Contts,  whom  I  had  seen  in  all  her 
splendour  the  night  before,  and  found  her  preparing  to  send  it  back  to 
the  bank.  'Would  yon  like,'  she  asked*  'to  see  it  by  daylight?'  and 
on  my  assentiDg  took  me  to  a  room  upstairs  where  the  treasure  was 
deposited.  Ampn^iit  it  was  the  precious  tiara  of  Marie  Antoiiiette ;  and 
on  my  asking  her  what  altogether  might  be  the  mdne  of  her  dress  last 
night,  she  answered,  in  her  quiet  way,  ''I  think  about  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds." 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Scotland  the  Baroness-CSoatts  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  Oity  of  Edinbacgh,  and  aasiidier  link  was  thus 
added  to  the  long  chain  which  connects  the  Coutts  fiMnily  with  the 
home  of  their  aneeston. 

Here  we  close  our  imperfect  sketch  of  Baroness  Bnrdatt-Coutts.  We 
might  have  described  other  efforts  of  her  liberality.  We  find,  for 
exam^ple,  that  we  have  omitted  iao  mentbn  that  the  tc^graphical  survey 
of  Jerusalem  made  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Henry  James  was  con- 
dacted  at  her  expense.  We  have  said  enough,  however,  to  show  how 
judiciously,  how  systematically,  how  carefully,  and  how  kindly  her  moire 
thau  princely  gifts  have  been  bestowed. 


NoTB. — Among  the  mnltitade  of  other  niae  and  enlightened  acts  that  hare  flowed  fram 
the  ever  active  and  thonghtfnl  henevolence  of  the  BaronesB  we  may  mention  the  enconnge- 
jD«nt  die  gave  to  tiie  development  of  ootton  caltmre  on  the  Guinea  Coast  of  Africa.  A 
oorrespondent  of  the  London  iStofubrd  (Sept.  2,  1876)  wpi — '*The  trade  of  Lagoe,  vdiieh 
is  the  chief  port  of  tlie  Bgban  oonntriee,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  of  the 
Grold  Coast.  They  have  grasped  the  advantages  which  civilisation  has  set  before  them, 
and  are  now  known  as  a  traly  commercial  people.  Since  the  Baroness  Bnrdett-Coutts 
Unt  gwre  a  eotton  gin  to  the  missiomi  at  Abeokenta  the  ootton  trade,  which  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  *the  natives,  iisB  wonderfully  iaeraased,  the  appruxlma;te  yearly 
e^xnrt  beiog  upwards  of  10|000  Wes.*' 
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MYETILLE. 


By  Ebokkakk-Chatbiak. 


At  the  lower  end  of  the  village 
of  Dosenheim,  in  Alsace,  fifty  feet 
above  the  sandy  pathway  leading 
to  the  wood,  stands  a  charmiog 
cottage  embosomed  in  fruit-trees, 
its  flat  roof  covered  with  large 
stones  and  its  gable  end  looking 
towards  the  village. 

Flocks    of    pigeons    are    flying 
about,  hens  are  strutting  about  by 
the  hedges,  a  cock  is  perching  him- 
self upon  the  low  wall  of  his  garden 
and   sounding  the  riveille^  or  the 
retreat,  to  the  echoes  of  Falberg.  A 
flight    of   stairs   with    a    wooden 
balustrade,  on  which  linen  is  hung 
out  to  dry,  leads  to  the  first  story, 
and    two   branches   of    vine    are 
spreading    themselves    along    the 
front  of  the  house  and  climbing 
over  the  roof. 

If  you  mount  the  stairs  you  see 
at  the  end  of  the  passage  the  kitchen ; 
with  its  old-fashioned  crockery  and 
round  squat  tureens ;  opening  the 
door  on  the  right,  you  enter  a  large 
room  with  old  oak  furniture,  ceiling 
striped  with  beams,  and  an  old 
Nuremberg  clock  beating  out  the 
time. 

A  woman  of  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  dressed  in  a  tight-fitting  black 
sUk  bodice  and  wearing  on  her 
head  a  velvet  cap  with  broad  ribbons, 
is  spinning  and  thinking. 

A  man  in  a  plush  coat  and  brown 
cloth  trousers,  with  a  broad  bony 
forehead  and  calm,  thoughtful  eyes, 
has  a  fat  chubby  boy  riding  on  his 
knee;  and  he 'is  whistling  for  him 
"  To  horse,  to  horse."^; 


The  village  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  can  be  seen  framed  in, 
as  it  were,  by  the  little  windows  of  the 
cottage ;  the  river  leaping  over  the 
mill-dam  wending  its  way  through 
the  winding  street ;  the  old  houses 
with  their  dark  stalls,  their  sheds, 
their   garret    windows,   their  nets 
spread  out  in  the  sun ;  the  young 
girls    washing    kneeling    on     the 
bank;    the    cows     drinking     and 
gravely    lowing    among    the     tall 
willows;    the     young     shepherds 
cracking  their   whips;  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  on  which  stand  out 
the  slender  stems  of  the  fir-trees — 
all    this  is  mirrored  in  the  blue 
water  that  flows  along,  carrying  a 
flotilla  of  ducks  and  some  old  trees 
uprooted  from  the  banks.     Seeing 
these  things,  with  fit  emotion  you 
say,  '*The  Lord  is  good!     All  that 
He  has  made  is  perfect.    Let  us 
render    thanks    and  celebrate  his 
praise  from  age  to  age.    Amen  !  " 

Well,  friends,  such  was  Bremer*s 
house,  such  were  Bremer  himself, 
his  wife  Catherine,  and  their  son. 
little  Fritz,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1820. 

I  see  them  exactly  as  1  have  just 
described  them  to  you.  Christian 
Bremer  had  served  in  the  chasseurs 
of  the  Imperial  Guard.  After  1815 
he  married  Catherine,  his  old  sweet- 
heart— a  little  aged,  but  still  fresh 
and  graceful.  With  his  own  money, 
his  house,  his  four  or  five  acres  of 
vineyard,  and  the  land  Catherine 
brought  him,  Bremer  was  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  Dosenheim.      He 
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might  have  heen  mayor,  deputy 
mayor,  municipal  counsellor,  hut 
he  had  no  amhition.  Once  his  field 
labours  over  his  sole  pleasure  was 
to  take  down  his  gun,  to  whistle  to 
his  dog  Friedland,  and  be  off  for  a 
ramble  through  the  woods. 

Now,  it  happened  that  one  day 
the  brave  fellow,  returning  from  the 
chase,  brought  home  in  his  game 
pouch  a  little  gipsy  girl,  two  or 
three  years  old,  as  sprightly  as  a 
squirrel  and  the  colour  of  a  bunch 
of  black  currants.  He  had  found 
her  in  the  sack  of  an  unfortunate 
gipsy  woman  who  had  died  of 
ftitigue,  and  perhaps  of  hunger,  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree. 

I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  cries 
and  protestations  of  Catherine.  But 
as  Bremer  was  accustomed  to  com- 
mand in  his  own  house,  he  simply 
told  his  wife  that  the  little  thing 
was  to  be  baptized  under  the  names 
of  Suziinne  Frederique  Myrtille, 
and  that  she  was  to  be  brought  up 
with  little  Fritz. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  all 
the  gossips  of  the  village  came,  one 
after  the  other,  to  have  a  look  at  the 
gipsy  child,  whose  grave  dreamy 
face  astonished  them. 

'*  It  is  not  like  other  children/* 
said  they,  "it  is  a  pagan !  a  real 
pagan  !  One  can  see  in  her  black 
eyes  she  understands  everything ! 
She  is  listening  to  us.  Take  care, 
Master  Christian,  gipsies  are 
thievish.  If  you  rear  young  mar- 
tins some  fine  morning  they  will 
strangle  your  cocks  and  do  just  as 
they  like." 

••  Go  to  the  devil,  M  of  you," 
shouted  Bremer ;  '*  mind  your  own 
business.  I  have  seen  Russians,  I 
have  seen  Spaniards,  I  have  seen 
Italians,  Germans,  and  Jews ;  some 
were  brown,  others  black,  others 
red ;  some  had  hooked  noses,  others 
flat;  and  everywhere — ay,  every- 
where— I  have  met  honest  folk." 

**  It  is  possible,**  answered  the 
gossips,  '*  but  all  these  people  lived 


in  houses,  whereas  gipsies  live  in 
the  open  air.** 

Then  he  politely  took  them  by 
the  shoulders  and  put  them  out  by 
the  door.  "  Away  with  you !  **  said 
he.  **  I  don*t  need  your  counsel. 
It  is  time  to  change  the  air  of  the 
farm,  to  empty  the  stalls,  and  to 
wash  the  floor." 

For  all  that  the  gossips  were  not 
so  wrong,  as  we  shall  see  a  dozen 
years  later  on. 

In  the  same  proportion  that 
.  Fritz  took  pleasure  in  carrying 
fodder  to  the  cattle,  leading  the 
horses  to  drink,  going  with  his 
father  to  the  fields  to  dig,  sow,  mow, 
make  up  sheaves  and  bring  them 
in  triumph  to  the  village,  just  in 
the  same  proportion  did  Myrtille 
dislike  milking  cows,  churning 
batter,  shelling  peas,  or  peeliug 
potatoes. 

When  the  young  girls  of  Dosen- 
heim  washing  linen  in  the  morn- 
ings called  her  ''the  pagan,**  she 
would  look  complacently  at  herself 
in  the  stream,  and  seeing  her  rich 
black  hair,  her  red  lips,  her  white 
teeth,  her  necklace  of  wild  rose 
berries,  she  would  smile  and 
murmur,^- 

"  They  call  me  pagan  because  I 
am  prettier  than  they,"  and  stirring 
the  water  with  the  toe  of  her  little 
foot,  she  would  shout  with  laughter. 

Catherine,  seeing  all  this,  would 
complain  bitterly. 

**  MyrtiUe,"  she  said,  '^  was  good 
for  nothing — she  won*t  do  anything. 
I  may  preach  to  her,  advise,  reprove 
her,  she  does  everything  wrong. 
The  other  day  again,  when  we  were 
putting  the  apples  in  the  fruit-loft, 
she  took  it  into  her  head  to  bite 
into  the  finest  to  see  if  they  were 
quite  ripe !  Her  greatest  talent  is 
td  eat  all  she  can  lay  her  hand  on.** 

Bremer  himself  could  not  help 
owning  that  the  pagan  spirit  was 
her,  and  when  he  heard  his  wife 
from    morning    to  night  call  out 
*'  Myrtille !    Myrtille !     where    are 
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yon?  Oh !  die  nsaglity  dung,  sh« 
is  off  gathering  mulbemes  among 
the  hrunblei!"  he  laughed  to 
himself  and  thought,  ''Poor 
Catherine,  there  Toa  are  like  a  hen 
that  has  hatched  dadc-eggs;  the 
jonng  things  are  in  the  irater,  yoa 
nj  ajSoni  and  call  them,  hat  it  is  as 
though  yoa  were  singing  to  them." 

EToiy  year  after  harrest  Fritz 
and  Myrtiile  used  to  pass  whole 
days  away  from  the  £um,  feeding 
tiie  cattle,  singing,  whistling,  cook- 
ing potatoes  onder  ashes,  and  in 
the  evening  marching  down  the 
hill  to  the  soand  of  a  trampet 
made  of  hark.  These  were  Myrtille*s 
happiest  days. 

Seated  by  her  faggot  fire,  her 
beantifol  brown  head,  leaning  upon 
her  little  hand  she  would  remain, 
motionless  whole  hours  together  as 
though  lost  in  an  immense  rererie. 

Flocks  of  wild  docks  and  geese 
flying  through  the  empty  sky  from 
mountain  to  mountain  over  the 
great  woods,  seemed  to  sadden  her 
to  the  Tery  depths  of  her  soul.  She 
would  follow  them  with  a  long, 
long  look  through  the  fathomless 
depths  of  space,  then,  suddenly 
springing  up  and  stretching  out 
her  arms,  cry, ''  I  must  go— I  must 
go.    Ah  1 1  am  going." 

Then  she  would  bury  her  head 
between  her  knees  and  weep,  and 
FVitz,  standing  near  her,  would  weep 
too,  saying — 

'•  Why  are  you  ciying,  Myrtiile  ^ 
Has  anything  troubled  you?  Is  it 
one  of  the  boys  of  the  village? 
Easper,  Wilbelm,  Heinrich  ?  Tell 
me,  I  will  ptmish  him.  Only  tell 
me." 

"No." 

"  Then  why  are  you  crying?  " 

"  I  don^t  know." 

"  Would  yon  like  to  ran  to  Fal* 
berg?" 

M  No — not  far  enough.** 

**  Why,  then,  where  would  you  go 
to,  Myrtiile?** 

*' There!  thero,**  dhe  would  sey, 


pointing  hr  away  beyond  the 
mountain,  **  there,  where  Ihe  birds 
are  going!** 

Fnts  would  raise  his  eyes  and 
stand  with  his  mouth  <^>en. 

One  day  as  they  were  thus  on 
the  borders  of  the  wood,  about 
noon,  the  heat  so  great,  the  air  so 
calm  that  the  smoke  of  their  little 
fire,  instead  of  ascending  in  a  grey 
column,  spread  itself  like  water 
under  the  dry  brambles.  The 
grasshopper  hid  suspended  his 
monotonous  song,  not  an  insect 
was  buying,  not  a  leaf  whispering, 
not  a  bird  chirping.  The  OTcn  and 
cows,  with  eyes  closed,  knees  folded 
under  them,  were  resting  beneath 
the  shadow  of  a  large  oak-tree,  now 
and  then  one  of  them  lowing  in  a 
low,  slow  voice,  as  if  eompUuning. 

Frits  at  first  set  about  plaiting 
the  cord  of  his  whip,  then  he  lay 
down  full  length  on  die  grass,  his 
hat  over  his  eyes,  and  Fri^and  Isy 
down  by  his  side  yawning  from  ear 
to  ear. 

Myrtiile  alone  felt  none  of  this 
overpowering  heat.  Sitting  down 
by  the  fire,  her  arms  clasped  round 
her  knees,  she  remained  motionless 
in  the  full  sun,  her  large  black  eyes 
wandering  over  the  sombre  colon- 
nades of  the  forest 

Time  passed  slowly — the  distant 
village  clock  struck  twelve,  ^^ 
one,  then  two,  and  the  young 
gipsy  had  never  stirred.  The 
woods,  the  arid  mountain  ridges, 
the  rocks,  the  lines  of  firs  down  the 
hill-side,  seemed  full  of  a  deep 
mysterious  meaning  to  her. 

••Yes,"  she  said  to  herself,  "J 
have  seen  it — ^long  ago—long  ago !  ^ 
Suddenly  looking  at  Fritz,  as  he 
lay  profoundly  sleeping,  she  quietly 
rose  and  began  to  run.  Her  light 
feet  scarcely  touching  the  gn^ 
she  ran  on,  ascending  the  hill. 
Friedland  languidly  turned  bis 
head  as  though  he  meant  to  follow, 
then  lay  down  again  overcome  with 
lassitude. 
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Myxtille  disappeared  among  the 
biambles  skirting  the  forest,  then 
leaped  over  the  muddy  ditoh  where 
a  solitary  frog  croaked  among  the 
rushes. 

In  twenty  minutes  she  had 
reached  the  crest  of  the  Roche- 
Greuse,  overlooking  the  province  of 
Alsace  and  the  blue  summits  of  the 
Vosges. 

Then  she  looked  back  to  see  if 
any  one  was  following.  Fritz,  with 
his  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes,  was  still 
asleep  in  the  meadow;  Friedlaind 
also,  and  the  cows  beneath  the 
tree. 

Farther  on  she  could  see  the 
village,  the  river,  the  roof  of  the 
farm-house  with  pigeons  flying 
about  looking  small  as  swallows  in 
the  distance.  The  long  winding 
street  where  peasants  in  red 
petticoats  were  walking,  the  little 
moss«covered  church  where  the 
good  cure,  NicoUuisse,  had  baptized 
her,  then  confirmed  her  in  the 
Christian  faith.  And  when  she  had 
looked  at  this,  she  turned  towards 
the  mountain  and  gazed  at  the  end- 
less spires  of  fir-trees  thick  as  grass 
along  the  precipices. 

In  presence  of  this  solenm  spec- 
tacle the  young  gipsy  felt  her 
breast  dilate,  her  heart  beat  with 
unwonted  force,  and  setting  off 
once  more  she  leaped  into  a  hollow 
covered  with  moss  and  ferns  to 
reach  the  path  taken  by  the  shep- 
herds across  the  wood. 

Her  whole  sou],  all  her  wild  na- 
ture shone  through  her  eyes  with 
unspeakable  power,  she  seemed 
transfigured ;  her  small  hands  hung 
on  by  the  ivy,  her  naked  feet  cling- 
ing to  the  clehs  of  the  rock. 

She  was  soon  at  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain,  running,  leaping, 
atoppinff  suddenly  at  times  to  look 
at  ^e  objects  around  her — a  tree,  a 
ravin,  a  lonely  pool,  as  though 
stupefied. 

Although  she  did  not  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  these  thickets, 


copses,  heaths,  she  said  to  herael 
at  each  turn  of  the  path,  "  I  know 
it  I     The  tree  was  here,  the  KHik 
there,  the  torrent  below ! " 

Although  a  thousand  strsnge 
memories  like  visions  recurred  to 
her  mind  with  the  vividness  of 
lightning,  she  understood  nothing 
about  it,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
explain  it  to  herself.  She  had  not 
yet  said — 

''  To  make  Fritz  and  the  others 
happy  they  need  the  village,  the 
meadows,  the  farm-roof,  the  fruit- 
trees  in  the  orchard,  the  cow  that 
gives  milk,  the  hen  that  lays  eggs ; 
provisions  in  the  cellar  and  in  the 
store-room,  and  a  warm  chamber 
in  winter!  But  I  want  none  of 
these,  for  I  am  a  pagan,  a  real 
pagan !  I  was  bom  in  these  woods, 
like  the  squirrel  in  the  oak,  the 
hawk  on  the  rock,  the  thrush  in  the 
fir-tree ! " 

No,  she  had  never  reflected  on 
these  things,  but  instinct  guided 
her,  and  in  this  way,  urged  on  by 
this  strange  force,  she  reached  by 
sunset  the  plateau  of  Kohle-Platz, 
where  gipsies  travelling  firom  Alsace 
to  Lorraine  halt  to  pass  the  night 
and  cook  their  victuals  among  the 
heather.  There  Id  yrtiUe  tired  out, 
her  feet  sore,  her  little  red  petti- 
coat torn  by  thorns,  sat  down  at  the 
foot  of  an  oak. 

She  remained  a  long  time  mo- 
tionless, gazing  into  endless  space, 
listening  to  the  sound  of  the  wind 
through  the  pine-trees,  and  happy 
at  feeling  hexself  alone  in  this 
solitude. 

Night  came  on,  the  stars  shone 
out  in  thousands  in  the  dark 
depths  of  the  sky,  then  the  moon 
having  risen,  its  limpid  beams 
gently  silvered  the  scattered 
beeches  along  the  mountain  side. 

Sleep  gradually  stealing  over  the 
young  gipsy  girl,  her  head  sank 
down,  when  suddenly  the  was 
startled  by  UMses  in  the  dSfiant 
wood.     She  listened,  the  voices 
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reverberated  through  the  night, 
Bremer,  Fritz,  all  the  farm  people, 
were  in  pursuit  of  her. 

Then,  without  hesitating,  Myrtille 
plunged  deeper  into  the  forest,  stop- 
ping from  time  to  time  to  listen. 

The  cries  became  fainter,  and 
soon  she  heard  nothing  but  the 
quick  beating  of  her  heart,  and 
went  on  her  way  with  a  less  rapid 
step. 

At  last,  late,  when  the  last  rays 
of  the  moon  had  left  the  foliage,  she 
sank  down  exhausted  on  the  heather 
and  slept  profoundly. 

She  was  then  four  leagues  from 
Dosenheim,  near  the  source  of  the 
Zinsel.  Bremer's  search  would  not 
extend  so  far. 

II. 
It  was  broad  day  when  Myrtille 
awoke  amid  the  solitude  of  the 
Harberg,  under  an  old  moss-covered 
fir-tree.  A  thrush  sang  over  her 
head,  and  another  answered  from  a 
distance.  Far  away  in  the  valley  the 
morning  breeze  stirred  the  foliage  as 
with  a  thrill,  but  the  air,  already 
warm,  was  laden  with  the  thou- 
sand perfumes  of  the  ivy,  verbena, 
mosses,  and  wild  woodbine. 

The  young  gipsy  opened  her 
eyes  with  amazement ;  she  looked 
round,  then  remembering  she 
would  never  hear  Catherine  cry 
out  again,  '*  Myrtille,  Myrtille ! 
where  are  you,  naughty  girl  ? " 
she  smiled  and  listened  to  the 
thrush. 

Close  by  she  heard  the  murmur 
of  a  fountain.  She  had  only  to  turn 
her  head  to  see  the  water  spring 
from  the  rock  and  spread  itself 
along  the  grass. 

Over  the  rock  hung  a  tree  laden 
with  wild  grapes;  below  shot  up  a 
magnificent  aconite  with  violet  and 
white  flowers. 

Myrtille  was  thirsty,  but  she  felt 
so  lassy,  so  happy  listening  to  the 
water  murmuring  and  the  thrush 
singing,  that  she  had  no  courage  to 
disturb  the  harmony,  and  allowed 


her  pretty  brown  head  to  fall  back 
smiling  and  looking  at  the  light 
through  her  half-shut  eyelids. 

"  This  is  how  I  shall  always  be/* 
she  said  to  herself.  **  I  can't  help 
it,  I  am  lazy.  The  bon  Dieu  would 
have  it  so ! " 

While  dreaming  thus,  she  pic- 
lured  to  herself  the  farm  with  its  big 
cock,  the  hens  and  the  eggs  hidden 
away  under  straw  in  the  bam.  **  If 
I  had  two  eggs,"  she  said  to  herself, 
'*  two  eggs  boiled  hard,  like  those 
which  Fritz  had  in  his  bag, yesterday, 
a  crust  of  bread  and  salt,  I  should 
like  it  But  bah! — wheu  one  has 
not  eggs,  blackberries  and  myrtle 
berries  are  very  good  too." 

A  smell  of  mvrtles  made  her 
open  her  pretty  nostrils. 

"  There  are  some  !  "  she  mur- 
mured.    "  I  smell  them !  " 

Then  after  an  instant,  no  longer 
hearing  the  thrush  sing,  she  leaned 
on  her  elbow  and  saw  the  bird 
pecking  the  grapes  on  the  tree. 
She  gathered  some  water  in  the 
hollow  of  her  hand  and  noticed 
that  cresses  were  growing  all  about. 

Then,  what  had  never  happened 
before  certain,  words  she  had  heard 
from  the  cure  Nicolausse  came 
into  her  mind : 

'*  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air,  for 
they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap 
nor  gather  into  bams;  yet  your 
heavenly  Father  feedetli  them. 

"  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field 
how  they  grow,  they  toil  not 
neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  I  say 
unto  you  that  even  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one 
of  these.  Wherefore  if  God  so 
clothe  the  grass  of  the  field  which 
to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into 
the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more 
clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith. 
Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,  (for  after  all  these  things 
do  the  Gentiles  seek,)  for  your 
heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye 
have  need  of  all  these  things.'* 

"  Oh  !  "  thought  Myrtille  '*  when 
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la  m^re  Catherine  called  me  a  pagan, 
I  might  have  answered  her  and 
said, '  it  is  you  that  are  pagans,  for 
you  sow  and  reap ;  and  we  are  good 
Christians,  since  we  live  like  the 
birds  of  the  air.' " 

She  had  hardly  finished  these 
wise  reflections  when  a  noise  of 
footsteps  among  the  dry  leaves 
made  her  raise  her  head. 

She  was  on  the  point  of  running 
away,  when  a  gipsy  lad  of  eighteen 
or  twenty,  tall,  slender,  with  brown 
skin  and  curly  hair,  brilliant  eyes 
and  large  full  lips,  glided  along  the 
rock,  and  looking  at  her  with  de- 
lighted eves,  exclaimed, — 

"Alm&ni?" 

**[Almani !  "  answered  Myrtille, 
with  emotion. 

**  He !  he !  "  said  the  boy,  "  of 
what  band?" 

*•  I  don't  know.     I  am  looking.** 

And  forthwith  she  related  to  him 
how  Bremer  had  brought  her  up, 
and  how  she  had  run  away  the  last 
evening.  The  young  gipsy  lad 
smiled  and  showed  his  white  teeth. 

**  I,"  said  he,  stretching  out  his 
arm,  **  I  am  going;  to  Hazlach ;  to- 
morrow is  the  day  of  the  great  fair, 
our  whole  band  will  be  there  Ppifer- 
Karl,  Melchior,  la  Mesauge  blue, 
Fritz  the  clarinet,  Goucou-Petre, 
and  Black  Magpie.  The  women 
tell  fortunes.  We  men  play  music. 
If  you  like,  come  with  me !  " 


**  I  should  like  it,"  said  Myrtillo 
casting  down  her  eyes. 

Then  he  kissed  her,  placed  his 
sack  upon  her  back,  and  taking  his 
stick  in  his  two  hands,  sidd, — 

**  Woman,  you  shall  belong  to 
me — you  shall  carry  my  sack,  and  I 
will  feed  you.    Walk  on ! " 

And  Myrtille,  so  lazy  at  the  farm, 
walked  on  cheerfully. 

He  followed,  singing  and  running 
on  hands  and  feet  cdternatelyi  BO 
full  of  joy  was  he  ! 

From  that  day  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  Myrtille. 

Fritz  nearly  died  when  he  found 
she  was  not  coming  back,  but  some 
years  after  he  consoled  himself 
by  marrying  Gredel  Dick,  the 
miller's  daughter  —  a  good,  fat, 
fresh,  comely  girl. 

Catherine  then  was  satisfied,  for 
Gredel  Dick  was  the  richest  heiress 
in  the  village. 

Bremer  alone  continued  sad,  for 
he  had  grown  to  love  Myrtille  as 
his  own  child. 

One  winter  day,  when  looking 
out  of  the  window,  he  saw  a  gipsy 
woman  clad  in  rags,  wading  ankle- 
deep  in  snow  along  the  valley  with 
a  sack  upon  her  shoulders.  He  sat 
down,  heaving  a  deep  sigh. 

'*  What's  the  matter,  Bremer  ?  " 
asked  his  wife. 

As  he  made  no  answer,  she  went 
to  him  and  saw  that  he  was  dead. 
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mSTOEY  OF  THE  MUNSTEE  CIRCUIT. 


Bt  J.  BoBXSici:  OTLJLHAOAir,  Babbistib-jlt-Law. 


CHAFTBS  XVI. 

DvBXiro  the  Spring  Circuit  of 
1886,  Judge  OraaiDtoii  and  Jud^ 
"Btma  went  the  Munster  Cirsutt. 
It  waa  the  fint  ocoaaion  on  which 
Jndge  FBtrin  went  our  cirenity  and 
hii  great  profeitional  knowledge, 
plain  unaffected  manners,  and  his 
readinesa  in  diaposing  of  bunness. 
Bade  him  liked--despite  a  bniaque 
demeanour,  which  oceasionaUj  be- 
trayed symptoms  of  irritability. 
His  career  at  the  Bar  was  very  dis- 
tinguii^d.  He  was  a  scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  a  most  diligent 
law  student,  and,  when  called  to 
the  Bar  In  1806,  was  a  most  aooom- 
plisfaed  lawyer.  In  conjunction 
with  O'Connell  and  Bethel  he  de- 
fended Watty  CoXf  when  prosecuted 
for  libel,  in  1812.  O'Gonnell  was 
absent  during  part  of  the  case, 
Bethel  incapable  of  arguing  the 
law  points  which  arose,  so  it  fell  to 
the  junior  to  encounter  the  Solicitor- 
General, Charles  Kendal  Bushe.  He 
did  BO  with  so  much  talent  and  legal 
acumen  as  to  gain  the  friendship 
of  his  accomplished  adversary,  and 
also  of  the  judge,  and  this  gave  a 
good  start  to  the  junior  counsel. 
Mr.  Ferrin  had  very  lucrative  prac- 
tice in  revenue  cases,  and  in  cases 
of  Mercantile  law  was  without  a 
rival.  In  1881  he  was  elected 
Member  for  Dublin,  in  conjunction 
with  Sir  Bobert  Harty,  and  after- 


wards sat  for  the  borough  of 
Cashel. 

While  be  waa  Attorney-GeMrsl, 
Mr.  Ferrin  effected  maoy  useful 
rdforms.  He  abolished  grand  jory 
jobbing,  he  closed  public  houses  si 
eleven  o'dock,  and  hia  report  on 
Irish  Municipal  Corporations  wai 
tegsffded  as  a  very  able  and  most 
eomprehenaive  dooament.  On  the 
death  of  Jodge  Vandelevr,  in  1895, 
Judge  Peiria  took  his  seat  on  the 
Bench,  and  the  following  year  went 
the  Monster  Circuit.  He  fre- 
quently went  it  while  I  was  on  the 
Circuil^  and  as  he  waa  fond  of 
air,  kept  the  windows  open,  wUek 
was  not  always  pleasant^  fbr  ths 
Cork  Court-house  being  lighted  by 
a  dome,  when  the  windowe  were 
open  the  cold  air  fell  ii|ion  ov 
heads.  Now  that  wigs  arw  worn 
by  the  Bar  it  does  not  so  much 
matter,  but  formerly,  when  we  bad 
not  this  covering,  we  sometimes 
wished  to  have  the  windows  closed. 
I  remember,  one  cold  March  day, 
John  Sealy  Townsend  tying  a 
pocket-handkerchief  round  his  head, 
and  thus  turbaned  he  rose  to  ad- 
dress the  Court. 

Judge  Ferrin  said,  ''He  would 
not  hear  him  until  he  took  off  his 
handkerchief." 

"  If  your  lordship  will  order  the 
window  that  is  letting  the  cold  air 
blow  down  on  me  to  be  closed," 
said  Mr.  Townsend,  stoutlyi  ''1*U 
take  off  my  handkerchief." 
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The  judge  gave  a  grant — ^looked 
at  the  window — ^and  then  he  said, 

"*Tis  better  for  me  to  consult 
mj  health  than  your  appearance — 
go  on,  Kr.  Townsend.*'* 

He  waa  a  atriet  disotplinarian, 
and  kept  great  order  in  court.  Woe 
to  the  unhappjr  spectator  who  dis- 
turbed his  tranqiullitj. 

When  I  joined  the  Munster  Gir- 
enit  in  1838,  the  leaders  were  Mr. 
Sergeant  Jackson,  M.P.,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Q.G.,  Harry  Oooper,  Q-C, 
Jonathan  Henn,  Q.C.,  and  Stephen 
Collins,  Q.a  Mr.  Woulfe,  Q.a, 
who  for  many  years  had  been  a  very 
eminent  member  of  the  Munster 
Circuit,  was  in  the  year  1834  ap- 

Eointed  third  sergeant.  In  1836 
e  was  made  Attomey-G^eral, 
and  in  1838,  (m  the  death  of  Chief 
Baron  Joy,  Mr.  Woolfe  succeeded 
him  as  Chief  Baron;  butalasfor  the 
mutability  of  all  earthly  greatness, 
this  disttnguished  lawyer  had  no 
aooner  attained  the  diatinetion  of 
the  Bench  than  bodily  infirmities 
seised  him,  snd,  after  a  struggle  iat 
two  years,  be  died  in  1840. 

At  this  period  Mr.  Pigoty  another 
leader  of  tne  Munster  Circuit,  was 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  so 
those  I  hsTe  named  had  the  leadiAg 
bnainess  of  the  Circuit.  And  well 
were  they  able  to  cope  with  it. 
Joseph  De?onaher  Jackson  was  an 
admirable  nisi  prius  lawyer,  greatly 
respected  by  all  his  brethren  of  the 
Bar,  and  by  the  public  at  large. 
Though  of  high  Conservative  poli- 
tics, no  one  ever  knew  what  his 
polices  were  in  the  discharge  of  his 
professional  duties,  or  his  inter- 
course with  the  members  of  the 
Bar  mesa.  He  possessed  great 
fluency,  an  impressive  court  man- 


ner, great  sagacity  in  selecting  his 
topics  for  the  jury.f 

George  Bennett,  Q.C.,  the  father 
of  the  Munster  Circuit  in  my  time, 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Cork  on 
the  20th  September,  1777.  His 
father  was  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  Mr.  Bennett  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1800,  and  soon 
went  the  Munster  Circuit.  He 
had  many  excellent  ingredient  for 
professional  success — considerable 
legal  knowledge,  a  deamess  in 
statement,  and  remarkable  insist 
into  the  character  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  Irish.  For  many 
years  he  held  the  then  very  lucra- 
tive office  of  Crown  Proseoutor  on 
the  entire  Circuit,  and  the  eonft- 
dence  reposed  in  him  by  the  public 
often  caused  him  to  be  emploTcd 
as  an  arbitrator.  It  is  asid  wnen 
he  waa  offered  to  be  made 
King's  Counsel  by  Lord  Manners, 
Chancellor  in  1822,  he  said,  "  I'd 
rather  he  gave  a  aUk  gown  (o 
my  wifeu*'  However,  he  accepted 
the  rank,  which  gave  him  legal 
ftaBding» 

In  the  profession  one  great  CMMe 
of  his  success  waa  his  plain,  unpna- 
tending  style  of  addressing  luriea. 
The  utter  absence  of  pretension  in 
his  mode  of  speaking,  the  un- 
adorned, conversation^  tone  he 
employed,  ^ave  him  almost  implicit 
credence  with  witnesses  and  juiiss. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  some  juries, 
after  his  statement,  were  unwilling 
to  be  put  to  the  delay  of  hearing 
his  statement  borne  out  by  wit- 
nesses, aa  thev  could  not  imagine 
anything  could  be  more  conclusive 
than  his  words.  Before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Munster  Circuit  adopted 
the   habit  of  wearing   wigs   and 


*  Jadgf  Perrin  held  liii  seat  on  the  Bench  for  close  on  twentj-iiTe  yean.  I  eat  with 
him,  at  hiihonie  in  ftntlaod  Square,  Dnhlin,  in  1859,  bathe  waa  thenheaTj  and  Kethacgic. 
He  laaigMd  his  aeat  in  laee,  and  waa  replaced  bj  tfaa  lUgkt  Hob.  J.  D.  Ktageiald.  He 
•died  nair  ftash,  Conatf  Pablin,  on  the  7th  Dee.  186i. 

t  Seraeaat  Jachson  became  SoUeitor-Oeneral  in  1841«  and  sat  for  many  jean  on  Hie 
Bench  of  the  Oommon  Fleas. 
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gowDB  on  circuit  George  Bennett, 
in  his  dark  sbootingcoat, plaid  waist- 
coat, and  grey  or  check  trousers, 
might  easily  have  been  taken  for  a 
gentleman  farmer,  instead  of  an 
astute  lawyer,  and  the  leader  of  the 
Munster  Bar. 

His  good  humour  often  set  the 
Court  in  a  roar.  He  commenced 
stating  a  case  in  which  two  gentle- 
men named  Hawkes  were  plain- 
tiffs, and  a  Mr.  ^agle  was  defen- 
dant, by  informing  the  jury,  "  This 
was  a  fight  between  two  Hawks  and 
a  N  (eagle).** 

He  told  us  some  good  stories  in 
which  an  alibi  had  been  successful. 
Some  of  these  made  an  impression 
on  my  mind,  so  I  reproduce  them 
here.  "I  prosecuted  a  man  for 
highway  robbery,  near  Kilworth,  at 
the  Cork  Assizes,  and  the  case 
loo]^ed  very  clear  against  him.  The 
man  robbed  was  returning  to  Kil- 
worth from  the  fair  of  Bartlemy, 
where  he  had  sold  a  three-year-old 
colt.  He  had  twenty  pounds,  the' 
price  of  the  colt,  in  his  pocket,  and 
ne  swore  the  prisoner  knocked  him 
down  by  a  blow  of  a  cudgel,  and 
then  tore  his  coat  to  get  at  the 
money.  When  he  recovered  him- 
self the  money  was  gone.  He 
swore  positively  to  the  identity  of 
the  prisoner.  The  evening  in  Sep- 
tember was  bright,  and  he  saw  the 
man  in  the  dock  come  from  the  side 
of  the  road,  and,  before  he  could 
defend  himself,  the  prisoner  struck 
him.  He  had  the  money — all  Bank 
of  Ireland  notes.  They  were  in  the 
pocket  of  his  greatcoat,  which  was 
torn,  as  produced  at  the  trial.  There 
was  some  corroboration  of  the  pro- 
secutor's having  sold  his  colt  for 
twenty  pounds,  his  having  com- 
plained  to  the  police  next  day,  but 
they  failed  to  arrest  the  prisoner 
for  some  weeks,  until  the  prosecutor 
saw  him  wa^kinpr  in  Patrick-street, 
Cork,  and  at  once  called  on  the 
Co  k  police  to  arrest  him.  They 
did  so,  and  the  prosecutor  at  once 


swore  information  against  him.  This 
was  our  case. 

The  defence  was  an  alibi.  It  was 
a  singular  one.  A  respectable 
looking  man  of  the  class  of  what 
in  Ireland  is  called  a  strong — ^that 
is,  a  responsible  farmer,  dressed  in 
a  warm  friese  coat,  corduroy 
breeches,  and  leather  gaiters  came 
on  the  table.  He  swore  "  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  laid  in 
the  indictment  he  saw  the  prisoner, 
who  he  suspected  to  be  after  no 
good,  go  through  a  hedge  into  his 
turnip  field  near  Middleton,  and 
commence  filling  a  bag  with  his 
turnips.  He,  the  witness,  being 
too  stout  to  get  through  the  hole 
in  the  hedge,  had  to  go  round  to 
the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  field  to 
catch  the  fellow.  Though  he  made 
all  the  haste  he  could  to  catch  the 
blackguard,  the  fellow  was  too 
nimble  for  him ;  he  made  off, 
leaving  the  bag  behind  bim.  He 
did  not  go  empty-handed,  however, 
for  he  stole  a  nate  garden  spade, 
which  his  landlord,  the  Earl  of 
Shannon,  made  him  a  present  of, 
and  which,  by  ill-luck,  he  left  in 
the  turnip  field." 

•*I  cross-examined  him  closely  as  to 
the  possibility  of  his  mistaking  the 
prisoner's  identity,"  said  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, "but  it  was  in  vain.  The  wit- 
ness knew  the  fellow  in  the  dock 
by  sight.  He  was  an  idle,  thiev- 
ing rascal  always  Joitering  about 
Middleton.*' 

The  judge  told  the  jury  "  It  was 
plain  the  prosecutor  in  the  ease 
they  were  trying  roust  be  mistaken. 
Tiiis  respectable  man  actually  knew 
the  prisoner  to  be  an  idle,  good- 
for-nothing  rascal.  He  could  not 
have  been  at  Kilworth  when  he  was 
stealing  turnips  and  a  garden  spade 
at  Middleton,  twenty  miles  distant. 
They  must  acquit  the  prisoner." 

The  jury  did  so  without  hesita- 
tion, and  the  judge  asked  '*  if  there 
was  any  other  charge  against  the 
prisoner."     On  hearing  there  was 
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not,  as  tho  srand  jury  were  still 
sitting,  bis  lordship  directed  the 
respectable-lookiDg  farmer  to  go 
at  once  before  the  grand  jury,  and 
bade  the  Crown  solicitor  have  a  bill 
for  larceny  of  the  spade  sent  up 
against  the  prisoner.  The  witness 
thanked  "  his  lordship's  honour  for 
giving  him  the  opportunity  of  pun- 
ishing the  blackguard  thief  who 
stole  the  beautiful  iligant  spade 
the  lord  gave  him  at  Castle 
Martyr,"  and  left  the  court.  But 
the  day  wore  on,  and  the  grand 
jury  were  discharged,  and  the  pri- 
soner acquitted  by  a  jury  of  his 
country  ^as  no  longer  in  eustodia 
legeSy  ^nd  walked  forth  to  be  em- 
braced by  the  clever  rogue  of  a 
witness,  who,  of  course,  never  pos- 
sessed a  turnip  field  in  his  life,  but 
got  up  the  alibi  to  serve  bis  friend." 

Another  case  resembled,  in  some 
points,  that  just  narrated.  The 
prisoner  was  tried  at  Ennis,  in  the 
county  of  Clare.  He  was  indicted 
for  an  assault,  with  intent  to  com- 
mit a  robbery.  The  prosecutor 
swore  ^'  that  he  also  was  returning 
from  a  fair  near  Kilrush,  and  when 
he  reached  a  lonesome  bit  of  the 
road,  he  was  set  upon  by  two  men, 
the  prisoner  being  one,  who  swore 
"they'd  blow  his  brains  out  if  he  did 
not  at  once  give  up  the  money  he 
bad."  He  resisted,  and  they  com- 
menced hauling  him  and  hitting 
him,  but  his  shouts  for  aid  brought 
some  boys  coming  from  the  fair  to 
his  help,  when  the  ruffians  ran 
away.  He  went  to  the  police,  and 
they  took  the  prisoner  into  custody. 

O'Connell  defended  the  case,  and 
I  remember  he  cross-examined  the 
prosecutor  very  closely  to  find  out 
what  quantity  of  liquor  he  drank  at 
the  fair,  but  the  man  said  ''only 
two  nints  of  porter — no  whisky." 
He  (the  prosecutor)  had  a  full  view 
of  the  prisoner's  face,  for  there 
was  a  bright  light  from  a  full  moon, 
when  the  prisoner  gripped  his  neck, 
and  said  *'  If  he  did  not  give  up  the 


money  he'd  blow  'his  brains  out." 
The  prisoner  gave  him  good  reason 
to  remember  him,  and  he  did.  The 
defence  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other 
case,  was  an  alibi. 

The  rector  of  a  parish  bordering 
on  the  rock-bound  coast  of  Clare, 
where  the  great  waves  spread  tliem- 
selve3  in  useless  rage,  and  send 
showers  of  spray  upon  the  smootli- 
worn  rocks,  came  for\^ard  for  the 
defence. 

He  was  a  noble,  venerable-looking 
man,  and  mounted  the  table  with  a 
step  that  showed  years  had  not 
clugged  his  activity.  He  bowed 
courteously  to  the  judge,  and  sat 
down  in  the  witness  cliair  with  the 
confident  air  of  a  gentleman  master 
of  the  situation. 

His  appearance  and  demeanour 
were  striking,  and  inspired  confi[- 
dence.  His  clear  blue  eyes  and 
silvery  hair,  together  with  his  reve- 
rend calling,  were  enough  to  satisty 
the  jury  he  would  tell  nothing  but 
the  truth.  O'Connell  asked  him 
the  usual  questions.  He  answered 
readily,  "  He  knew  the  prisoner  in 
the  dock.  The  prisoner  was  in  his 
service.  He  remembered  the  day 
and  hour  named  in  the  indictment, 
on  which  the  prisoner  was  charged 
with  an  assault  near  Kilrush.  At 
that  very  time  the  prisoner  was 
with  him,  twelve  miles  distant,  and 
remained  with  him  all  the  evening. 
He  never  left  his  side  from  five  in 
the  evening  until  past  ten.  Any- 
one who  swore  the  prisoner  was 
elsewhere  than  at  his  rectory  ac 
seven  o'clock  on  that  evening  conld 
not  be  saying  what  was  true." 

"I cross-examined  the  clergyman,^ 
said  Mr.  Bennett.  "He  told  me 
*  He  had  known  the  prisoner  many 
years.  He  (the  clergyman)  came 
to  the  assizes  without  any  applicar 
tion  from  the  prisoner, or  his  friends, 
but  solely  from  a  sense  of  duty,  as 
he  knew  the  prisoner  was  as  inno- 
cent as  a  babe  of  the  crime  where- 
with  he   was  charged.      He  (the 
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witness)  could  not  allow  an  inno- 
cent man  to  suffer  for  a  crime  he 
nerer  committed.  The  prisoner 
was  at  woric  for  him  until  lata  in 
the  night  on  which  the  alleged 
assault  took  place.'  I  asked  him 
'What  workP'  He  evaded  the 
question,  and  refused  to  telL  I 
med  all  I  could  to  find  out,  but  he 
was  resohed  not  to  teU,  and  the 
judge  did  not  think  it  material. 

*  It  was  enough  if  the  jury  beliered 
the  witness,  as  the  prisoner  could 
not  be  in  two  places  at  once.' 
The  judge,  howeyer,  remarked  upon 
the  tact  that  the  witness  declined 
to  say  what  the  prisoner  was  em- 
ployed at,  but  his  lordship  left  the 
case  entirely  in  their  hands.  They 
at  once  acquitted  the  prisoner." 

"  Tears  afterwards,''  continued 
Mr.  Bennett,  "I  met  this  cleisy- 
man,  the  witness  in  this  aUbi.  We 
had  noTer  met  during  the  interval, 
but  once  or  twice  I  bad  heard  him 
spoken  of  as  a  man  of  simpfe,  but 
most  truthful,  habits,  hospitable  to 
his  neighbours,  and  kind  to  the 
poor.  I  was  curious  to  learn  what 
was  the  cause  ot  his  reticence  as  to 
the  employment  of  the  prisoner. 
Providence  had  now  afforded  me 
the  opportunity  of  inquiring  as  to 
the  reason  why  he  reused  to  inform 
me  of  the  duty  on  which  the 
prisoner  was  engaged.  My  reverend 
companion  knew  me  at  once,  and 
to    my    question  frankly   replied, 

*  Now  that  we  are  not  in  court,  and 
I  am  hot  afiraid  of  your  using  my 
confession  to  institute  proceedings 
against  me  in  the  Bevenue  Exche- 
quer, where  I  know,  Mr.  Bennett, 
your  chief  practice  lies,  I  have 
not  the  least  objection  to  tell  you 
what  the  prisoner  was  doing  with 
me  on  the  evening  in  question. 
Se  woi  diHUlin^ poteen.'" 

When  I  joined  circuit  Stephen 
Collins,  the  Chitty  of  the  Irish  Bar, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Mimster  Circuit  Nature  evidently 
designed  him  for  the  profession  he 


had  chosen.  At  school  he  was  a 
diligent  scholar,  in  coUe^  an  un- 
wearied student,  at  the  Bar  a  mo^ 
painstsking  and  learned  prsctip 
tioner.  On  the  Circuit  he  was  re- 
tained in  almost  every  case  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  cases  in  point,  his  readi- 
ness to  discuss  admissibility  of 
evidence,  or  to  take  advantage  of 
any  defect  in  his  advenary's  plead- 
ings showed  how  important  it  was 
to  secure  or  ulenoe  his  advocacy. 
No  one  approached  him  in  qmck^ 
ness  to  except  to  the  charge  of  a 
learned  judge,  to  detect  some  weak- 
ness in  his  adversary's  proofii  en- 
titling the  defendant  to  a  nonsuit. 
His  fitmiiiarity  with  the  rules  of 
pleading,  his  promptness  at  apply- 
ing the  rules  of  evidence,  t&d 
conflicts  between  him  and  hia 
singularly  gifted  brother-in-law, 
Jonathan  Menu,  were  not  only 
improving  to  mark,  but  often 
amusing  to  observe.  Collins  would 
occasionally,  on  a  broiling  summer 
day,  endeavour  to  elicit  an  answer 
to  a  leading  question  from  some 
witness,  which  would,  of  courae,  be 
objected  to  by  Mr.  Henn,  counsel 
on  the  other  side,  somewhat  after 
this  fashion— 

**  Now,  Collins,  don't  lead.  You 
know  such  a  question  can't  be  pat. 
Don't  ask  me  to  argue  every  ques- 
tion, and  the  weather  so  hot." 

It  often  struck  me,  Mr.  Collins 
took  as  much  pleasure  in  discussing 
abstruse  questions  of  law  as  a  fox- 
hound in  pursuing  sly  Beyuard.  He 
breathed  an  atmosphere  of  law,  and 
it  is  related  that  on  his  way  back 
from  church  after  being  married, 
he  stopped  his  bride's  carriage  at  a 
law  stationer's  to  buy  a  law  book, 
and  after  leaving  her  at  home  went 
to  a  consultation.  When  going  to 
the  Castle,  to  the  Lord-£iea- 
tenant's  Utiee^  he  was  seen  reading 
his  briefs.  From  his  readiness  in 
upsettinff  an  adversary  on  some 
technical   point  he   was   thought 
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rmtber  a  sharp  practitioQer,  and  an 
anecdote,  bearing  oa  this,  maj  be 
quoted  here. 

When  Mr.  Pigoi,  who  had  been 
called  to  the  Bar  later  than  Mr. 
Collins,  but  obtained  his  rank  aa 
King**  Gounsd  before  him,  was 
retained  in  a  case  with  him,  on  the 
question  of  leadership  arising,  Mr. 
Collins  said,  "I  yield,  my  friend 
holds  the  konourtJ* 

''If  he  does,  Stephen,"  wittily 
observed  his  friend,  Mr.  Heitick, 
"  'tis  you  have  M  the  iriehs:^ 

The  late  Judge  Torrens,  whenever 
he  came  the  Munster  Circuit,  was 
sure  to  have  nnmerous  ezeq;)tiona 
to  his  seldom  very  perfect  charges, 
jit  the  first  town,  Ennis,  on  one 
occasion,  Mr.  Collins  pat  forward 
no  many  objections  to  the  judge's 
barges  that  the  judge  got  quite 
testy. 

At  the  next  place.  Limerick,  the 
result  was  the  same.  When  the 
jury  in  an  insurance  case  had  ro- 
tired,  Mr.  Collins,  as  usual,  addr^s- 
ing  the  judge,  said,— 

'*  Now,  my  lord,  I  have  respect- 
fully to  submit  a  few  objectiona  to 
your  lordship's  charge,  and,  as  I 
have  them  in  writing,  it  nu^  save 
time  to  hand  them  to  your  lord- 
ship." 

To  this  Judge  Torrens  replied,— 

"  It  is  really  too  late  to-nu4it, 
Mr.  OoUins,  to  discuss  them,  i  ou 
can  hand  them  in  to  my  registrar.  He 
will  put  them  with  the  rest  of  your 
notable  points,  which  if  you  perw 
severe  in  this  manner,  are  likely  to 
make  a  good-sised  volume  by  the 
dose  of  the  Circuit." 

Mr.  Collins  answered,  ''  If  the 
▼olume  comes  to  be  published,  I 
hope  to  be  allowed  to  dedicate  it  to 
your  lordship." 

To  this  Judffe  Torrens  did  not 
make  any  audible  r^ly. 

Mr.  CoUins  was  sagacious  and  csre- 
ful.  Though  I  have  had  frequently  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  him  address 
furies,  there  was  nothing  very  elo- 


quent in  his  speech  worthy  of 
special  remark.  His  addresses  were 
clear  and  careful  narratives,  sup- 
porting some  legal  propositions, 
which  were  ingeniously  dovetailed 
together,  so  aa  to  impress  the  yxtj 
with  his  view  of  the  case.  His 
appearance  waa  very  prepossessing. 
Methinks  I  sea  him  now,  his  youth- 
ful face  denoting  quick  intelligence 
-<*his  eyes  aided  by  spectacles — his 
small  mouth  indicating  firmness  and 
decision.  I  rather  think  his  early 
death  was  owing  to  having  over- 
taxed a  frame  never  very  robust. 
Often  have  I  seen  him  suffering 
from  rheumatio  pains,  yet  address- 
ing juries  on  circuit.  He  was,  as 
he  well  deserved  to  be^  a  general 
favourite. 

Harry  Cooper,  Q.C.,  was  quite  a 
character.  His  cranium,  bare  as  a 
billiard  ball,  hia  Jewish  cut  of 
countenance,  bis  quick  black  eyes, 
his  pleasant  playful  smile,  once  seen 
could  not  be  readily  forgotten  ;  and 
then  his  flow  of  words — what  an 
avalanche  it  was — quick  aa  thej 
could  pass  the  lips  rolled  forth  his 
arguments  in  one  rapid  and  resist 
less  flood.  I  never  heard  anything 
like  it.  Some  one  happily  said, 
*'  Cooper  had  the  knack  of  talking 
short-hand,"  but  he  defied  steno- 
gmphy.  No  pen  or  pencil  could 
catch  him. 

He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in 
Hiliaty  Term,  1806^  and  was  made 
King's  Counsel  in  1885.  He  had 
considerable  practice,  was  an  excel- 
lent common-law  lawyer,  a  good 
pleader,  and  a  safe  writer  on  cases. 
He  had  no  small  opinion  of  hia  own 
legal  abilities,  and  when  some 
member  of  the  Circuit  who  had 
received  promotion  was  mentioned 
to  him,  he  said,  *'  I  have  forgotten 
more  law  than  ever  he  knew.  I 
have  had  a  pound's  worth  of  law 
for  every  sixpenny-worth  he  ever 
had." 

''  Then  does  he  not  deserve  the 
more  credit?"  was  the  natural  reply; 
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"he  makes  his  sizpeDDjworth  of 
law  go  farther  than  your  pound's 
worth." 

On  one  occasion  some  pleas  offals 
were  objected  to  for  prolixity,  and 
a  motion  was  made  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  to  set  them  aaide,  or  to 
shorten  them. 

Cooper  was  vehement  in  defence 
of  his  pleas.  "  I  defy  your  lord- 
ships, or  any  lawyer  in  the  hall,  to 
frame  better  or  shorter  pleas,"  he 
spluttered  forth  in  his  usual  rapid 
way. 

"  I  think  it  may  be  done  thus, 
Mr.  Cooper,"  said  Baron  Penne- 
father,  reading  the  averments  which 
he  considered  material,  and  omitting 
many  which  tended  to  lengthen  the 
rec.)rd. 

**I  demur  to  your  lordship's 
plea^,"  cried  Jdarry,  impetuously. 
"1  demur  to  these  pleas,  and  "if 
they  are  set  down  for  argument  in 
any  other  court  but  this,  I'Jl  under- 
take to  beat  your  lordship." 

He  was  peculiarly  intolerant  of 
interruption  while  addressing  either 
court  or  jury.  When  stating  the 
case  for  a  plaintiff  during  the 
Cork  Assizes,  some  interruption 
took  place  from  repeated  coughing, 
so  as  to  make  Harry  lose  all  pa- 
tience. On  the  bench  sate  Judge 
Perrin,  who,  also,  was  very  irritable 
when  the  order  of  the  court  was  at 
all  interrupted.  The  coughing  being 
renewed,  Cooper  paused,  and,  ad- 
dressing the  judge,  said, — 

"  I  wish  to  Ood,  my  lord,  you'd 
commit  these  two  old  women  who 
are  coughing  their  throats  out  in 
the  gallery.  1  heard  you  committed 
two  old  women  yesterday  for 
sneezing." 

Judge  Perrin  made  no  answer, 
and  the  two  old  women,  possibly 
fearing  the  fate  of  the  others,  ceased 
any  longer  to  disturb  Harry's  equa- 
nimity. 


One  of  our  most  talented  mem- 
bers, Joshua  Clarke,  Esq.,  Q.C.y  told 
methe  following  instance  of  Cooper's 
humanity  towards  animals : — 

"  One  evening  after  the  bar  mess 
dinner  in  Limerick, he  and  I  strolled 
along  the  banks  of  the  Shannon. 
We  crossed  old  Thomond  Bridge, 
and  entered  a  dingy  region,  Cooper 
walking  very  fast.  flight  was 
darkening  around  us,  and  I  asked 
him  to  turn  back.  ^  Not  yet,  not 
yet,'  he  said.  *  There's  a  poor  dog 
up  here  that's  starved.' 

*'  We  had  not  proceeded  much 
farther  when,  with  a  yelp  of  joy,  a 
half-starved  cur  rose  from  a  door- 
way, and  leaped  about  Cooper,  with 
vociferous  outcries  of  canine  de- 
light. To  my  astouidhnient  and 
amusement,  he  pulled  from  his  tail- 
coat pockets  sundry  large  pieces  of 
bread,  and  gave  the  dog  a  plentiful 
meal."  • 

Of  Jonathan  Henn,  Q.C,  I  can- 
not speak  too  highly.  Yet  he  was 
so  intensely  devoid  of  ambition,  and 
so  indisposed  to  exertion,  he  re- 
mained all  his  professional  life  either 
a  member  of  the  Munster  Circuit, 
or  chairman  of  the  county  of 
Donegal,  when,  by  working  for 
dignities,  he  would  assuredly  have 
held  a  Chief  Judgeship  or  the  Seal^. 
His  legal  acquirements  were  of  the 
highest  order.  He  had,  I  may  say, 
hereditary  claims  to  legal  distinc- 
tion. His  ancestor  was  Chief  Baron 
Henn ;  his  grandfather  a  judge  of 
the  Court ,  of  King's  Bench  ;  his 
father  a  Master  in  Chancery,  ii 
dignity  which  his  elder  brother, 
William,  held  for  many  yearo. 
Jonathan,  when  called  to  the  bar 
in  1811,  selected  the  Counaught 
Circuit,  and  went  it  for  several 
years  without  obtaining  a  brief.  It 
is  said  he  was  so  surprised  one  morn- 
ing as  he  lay  in  bed  by  being  told 
that    an    attornev    with     a    brief 


*  Mr.  Cooi>er  died  in  May,  1841.     It  is  said  he  refused  to  see  any  physician,  and  lost 
hii  life  through  his  obstinacy  on  this  point. 
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wanted  to  see  him,  that,  believing 
some  of  his  Connaught  friends  were 
playing  biin  a  trick,  he  expressed 
80  loud  a  wish  that  the  attorney 
and  brief  were  in  a  warm  place, 
that  the  attorney  n  withdrew  in  a 
towering  rage,  and  Mr.  Henn  was 
neither  the  recipient  of  brief  or  fee. 
When  his  brother  William,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Munster 
Circuit,  became  a  Master  in  Chan- 
cery, Jonathan  Henn  changed  the 
Connaught  for  the  Munster  Cir- 
cuit. The  time  chosen  was  oppor- 
tune. Wagget,  0*Gonnell,  and 
0*Loghliu  were  relinquishing  cir- 
cuit practice,  and  soon  Jonathan 
Henn  was  deemed  in  oratory  a 
match  for  Stephen  Woulfe.  They 
were  both  singularly  eloquent 
speakers^  but  very  dissimilar  in 
outward  seeming.  Woulfe  was 
slight  in  frame  and  rapid  in  his 
gait,  Henn  large  in  stature  and 
slow  in  his  movements;  both  of  easy, 
dignified,  and  gentlemanlike  de- 
portment. Woulfe*s  voice  occasion- 
ally grew  harsh  and  squeaked.  "  I 
spoke  to  them  trumpet-tongued," 
he  said  once  to  Harry  Cooper. 

'<  I  heard  you,  Stephen,"  replied 
the  inexorable  Harry,  "  and  I'll 
swear  it  was  a  penny  trumpet." 

Henn*s  voice  was  full-toned,  and 
suited  to  his  personal  appearance, 
and  to  his  calm,  impressive  delivery. 
He  spoke  in  such  a  tone  of  judicial 
impartiality  t|iat  a  casual  listener 
would  have  supposed  he  addressed 
the  jury  on  the  entire  merits  of  the 
case*  when,  in  fact,  he  was  only 
advocating  his  client's  share  of  it. 
When  an  important  case  tried  in 
Cork — Jagoe  v.  Hungerford — ^to 
ascertain  the  genuineness  of  a  con- 
tested will,  brought  down  the  far- 
famed  orator  of  the  Irish  bar,  James 
Whiteside,  subsequently  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Queen's  Bench,  as  special 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  a  lady  told 
me  she  accompanied  several  friends 
of  hers  to  listen  to  the  speeches  of 
the  counsel  on  both  sides.   I  asked 


her  what  she  thought  of  them. 
*'•  1  thought,"  she-  said,  ''the  defen- 
dant must  be  in  the  right.  Mr. 
Henn  looked  so  honest,  and  during 
his  speech  he  seemed  only  to  think 
of  his  client,  while  Mr.  Whiteside 
seemed  never  to  forget — Mr.  White- 
side." 

That  Mr.  Henn  was  indisposed 
to  undertake  severe  work  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  anec- 
dote:— 

Mr.  John  Macnamara  Gantwell, 
a  very  eminent  solicitor  of  Dublin, 
hearing  of  Mr.  Henn's  reputation 
on  the  Munster  Circuit,  sought  his 
services  in  a  heavy  equity  cause. 
He  saw  the  leading  counsel  of 
Munster  lounging  about  the  hall, 
and,  accosting  him,  held  out  the 
brief  marked  with  a  large  fee. 

«'The  case  is  important,"  said 
Mr.  Cantwell,  tending  him  the  fee, 
''  and  much  is  expected  from  you, 
Mr.  Henn." 

''  Oh  I  my  dear  sir,"  said  the 
Queen's  Counsel,  quietly  pushing 
back  the  hand  with  the  bank-notes, 
<*  you  had  better  give  the  brief  to 
some  gentleman  who  will  attend  to 
it." 

Mr.  Henn  was  in  very  indepen^ 
dent  circumstances,  and  devoted  to 
the  sport  of  fishing.  Having  no 
domestic  cares— -he  never  married 
— chairman  for  the  county  of 
Donegal,  with  lucrative  circuit 
practice,  and  some  private  fortune, 
ne  preferred  ease  to  labour,  and  the 
sport  he  loved,  to  toil  he  disliked 
Yet  on  circuit  he  flinched  from  no 
trouble  in  mastering  his  briefs.  I 
never  found  him  wanting  eitherin  re- 
ference to  facts  or  law.  His  speeches 
were  masterpieces  of  forensic  ora- 
tory, unadorned  it  may  be,  yet 
perfectly  suited  to  the  occasion,  and 
clear  as  a  running  stream.  He  used 
in  his  speeches  throughout  what 
some  one  aptly  called  "the  level 
language  of  the  gentleman,"  and,  as 
an  admirer  of  his  once  said  to  me, 
*'Sir,   Mr.  Henn,  both  practically 
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and  theoreticallr,  is  a  gentlemaQ.* 
He  rarely  indiiiged  in  metaphors. 
Once  he  nsed  this  in  a  breach  of 
promise  ease :  *'  For  eeven  long 
years  the  defendant  continued  to 
feed  the  flame  he  first  lighted  in  the 
bosom  of  this  young  lady.'*  He 
concluded  by  telling  the  jury,  ^I 
do  not  know  any  limit  to  the 
damages  you  ought  to  giro  in  this 
case,  bat  the  ability  of  the  defen- 
dant to  pay  them.*' 

He  was  rery  ready  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  rules  of  evidence  at 
nisi  prius.  Quick  to  detect  leading 
questions,  and  essentially  logical  in 
his  arguments;  the  conclusions  he 
sought  flowed  naturally  from  the 
premises  he  enunciated;  and  while  a 
leader  in  court  he  was  affable  and 
most  agreeable  to  any  junior  of  the 
cironit. 

*'  Why  were  you  not  with  us  last 
circuit  P "  I  once  said  to  Mr. 
Henn. 

**  Because,"  he  said, "  my  sessions 
kept  me  away,  and  you  know  sir,  I 
could  not  well  be  in  two  places  at . 
once,  although  I  am  a  bird,** 

When  I  first  went  the  Munster 
Circuit  in  1838,  Mr.  Freeman, 
Q.C.,  had  the  dock  to  himself,  or 
yery  nearly*  He  was  a  native  of 
the  county  Cork,  and  possessed  a 
fine,  portly,  well-preserved  person. 
In  youth  he  was  reckoned  very 
handsome.  He  was  called  to  the 
Bar  in  1817,  and  shortly  after  being 
called  opened  the  pleadings  in  a 
bill  of  exchange  case  in  the  Com- 
mon Fleas,  then  presided  over  by 
Chief  Justice  Lord  Norbary.  His 
lordship  was  at  once  favourably  im- 
pressed by  the  handsome  junior,  and 
on  being  told  his  name  was  Freeman, 
responded,  **Tes,  I  know  the  family. 
The  Freemans  of  Castlecor,  county 
Cork."  ^  Sir,"  he  said,  addressing 
the  young  barrister,  "  you  have 
opened  the  pleadings  most  credit- 


ably. I  never  heard  the  money 
counts  more  fully  and  clearly  stated 
in  all  my  judicial  or  professional 
experience;  and  I  hope,  like  the 
newspaper  before  me,  you'll  be- 
come a  daily  Freoman  in  my 
court."  • 

From  the  constant  practices  of 
wresting  the  truth  from  the  ekas 
of  witnesses  usually  produced  ia 
criminal  cases  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Free> 
man's  tone  and  bearing  was  more 
aggressive  than  conciliatory.  Tbe 
approvers,  who,  in  those  da^rs, 
formed  the  chief  witnesses  for  the 
Grown,  were  generally  vile  mia- 
creante,  who  having,  perhaps,  often 
suggested  the  crime,  and  entrapped 
unwary  men  into  deeda  of  violence, 
betrayed  them,  and  sought  to  con- 
vert the  crimes  which  they  shsred 
into  a  means  for  satisfying  their 
greed  for  gold.  These  hardened 
ruffians  met  with  no  tender  mercy 
when  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Free- 
man^-nnlike  the  eminent  lawyer, 
the  late  Sight  Hon.  John  Hatchel, 
who,  with  the  most  imperturbable 
countenance  and  stolid  expression, 
which  nothing  could  move,  would 
lead  the  unsuspecting  witness  in 
the  most  simple  way  from  one 
admission  to  another,  throwing  iB 
a  "just  so,"  "exactly,"  until  he 
involved  the  unwary  man  in  ^V^^ 
feet  maze  of  contradictions  itom 
which  there  was  no  means  of 
escaping. 

Mr.  Freeman,  on  the  contrary, 
ut  the  witness  on  his  mettle  by 
in  aggressive  style,  and  by  sheer 
force  of  lungs  dragged  from  the 
reluctant  witness  what  he  sought 
for.  His  speeches  to  the  jury  were 
rather  shouted  than  spoken,  and  in 
reference  to  which  a  witty  reply 
was  once  made  to  the  question, 
"Do  you  regard  him  as  a  toiM^^ 
lawyer?" 

'•That  involves,"  replied  the  pun- 
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ater,  ''the  vesato  queitio,  whether 
roaring  be  tinsoiindese  or  not.* 

Mr.  Freeman  hardly  entered  an 
assise  town  than  the  attorneys  of 
parties  charged  with  assaults,  abduc- 
tions, Sabine  marriages — in  short, 
felonies  of  all  kinds— sent  him  in- 
structions, and  his  receipts  for  each 
circuit  were  sure  to  be  Tery  consider- 
able. He  had  great  experience  of 
the  juries  on  the  circuit,  especially 
his  native  county  of  Gorkj  and  he 
often  made  excellent  speeches  to 
OTidence.  That  in  the  breach  of 
promise  case  of  Little  r.  Newen- 
nam,  tried  in  Cork  during  the 
summer  assizes  of  1845,  was  ex- 
tremely gratifying  to  the  plaintiff. 
The  verdict  was  4700.  Mr.  Freeman 
became  assistant-barrister  of  the 
county  of  Galway,  and  died  literally 
in  haniess.  He  was  seized  with  an 
apoplectic  fit  while  presiding  on 
the  bench,  which  ended  fataUy  in 
the  space  of  a  few  hours. 

OHAPTBB  XVII. 

Iir  the  summer  circuit  of  the  year 
1840,  for  the  first  time  we  had 
Judge  Ball  as  the  companion  of 
Sergeant  Greene.  It  was  not  long 
previously  that  Mr.  Ball  had  been 
raised  to  the  Common  Pleas  bench 
en  the  retirement  of  the  Hon. 
Arthur  Moore  in  1839.  Judge 
Ball's  life  at  the  bar  had  been 
passed  chiefly  in  the  equity  courts, 
for,  though  he  went  the  Connaught 
Circuit  for  some  years,  his  lucra- 
tive practice  in  Chancery,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Bolls,  absorbed  all  nis 
time.  In  1888,  when  the  eminent 
member  of  the  Munster  Circuit, 
Mr.  Woulfe,  became  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Ball  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Attomey-Oeneral  for 
Ireland.  He  represented  Cionmel 
ia  the  House  or  Commons,  where 
his  social  talents  and  pleasing  man- 
ners made  him  extremely  popular. 


He  was  a  hon  vivant,  and  so  fond  of 
society  that  he  obtained  the  sobri- 
quet of  "  Ball  and  Supper/*  Being 
rather  noted  for  habits  the  reverse 
of  early  rising,  and  the  Common 
Fleas  at  this  period  having,  it  was 
well  known,  little  or  no  business, 
the  late  Mr.  Holmes,  when  told  of 
the  recent  appointment,  wittily  said, 
**  Then  the  Common  Pleas  will  be  up 
before  Ball" 

When  the  arrangements  for  equa- 
lizing the  business  of  the  common 
law  courts  brought  an  increase  of 
duty  to  the  judges  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  the  ability  and  judicial  talents 
of  Judge  Ball  shone  brightly  forth. 
But  it  is  with  his  demeanour  as  a 
circuit  judge,  not  in  the  Four  Courts 
by  the  banks  of  the  Liffey,  we  have 
to  do. 

He  amused  us  a  good  deal. 
Whether  his  slight  experiences  of 
the  habits  of  country  life,  or  his 
desire  of  fun  prevailed,  we  cannot 
say;  but  there  was  often  a  want  of 
intelligence  respecting  rural  afEiirs 
that  was  the  source  of  much  en- 
tertainment. One  day  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Q.O.,  was  conducting  the 
prosecution  of  a  number  of  men 
indicted  for  a  riot  and  assault 
committed  on  some  men,  drawing 
home  turf  firom  a  bog.  The  eridence 
was  that  the  men  in  the  dock  were 
engaged  in  making  a  fence  by  the 
roadside. 

Judge  Ball  caught  at  the  word 
and  inquired,  "What  do  you  say 
these  men  were  doing?*' 

**  Fencing,  my  loH,*'  replied  the 
witness. 

**  Fencing,"  repeated  the  jud^ ; 
^  pray  what  were  they  fencmg 
with  ?  •• 

"  With  their  spades,  my  lord." 

"Sta^,Mr.  Bennett,"  saidtheasto- 
nished  judge,  addressing  our  worthy 
father,  *'  Can  I  be  sure  of  this  P  Is  it 
likely  the  Munster  peasants  prac- 
tise fencing  along  the  bogs,  using 
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spades  for  foils  ?    Can  ^you  explain 
this?" 

•*EaBfly,  my  lord,"  replied  Mr. 
Bennett.  ^'  They  were  engaged  in 
making  a  bank  along  the  road.  Tliat 
ia  tbe  fence." 

**  Oh  !  I  perceive— a  bank ;  thank 
yon.  Oo  on  with  the  examination," 
exclaimed  Judge  Ball. 

It  was  related,  but  I  will  not 
Touch  for  the  truth  of  the  story, 
that  Judge  Ball  waa  so  much  an- 
noyed by  the  noise  of  a  mill-wheel 
close  to  the  court-house  of  Cork, 
that  he  peremptorily  ordered  the 
miller  to  cease  his  work  while  he 
was  engaged  in  disposing  of  the 
business  of  the  assizes.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  but  as  the  judge 
did  not  inform  the  miller  when  he 
might  resume  his  grinding  opera- 
tionSy  the  miller  remained  some 
months  idle,  and  threatened  the 
judge  with  an  action  for  loss  and 
damage  sustained,  but  that  a  liberal 
compensation  atoned  for  the  judge's 
forgetfulness. 

Another  story  is  related  of  Judge 
Ball  that  a  half-crazy  blacksmith 
once  entered  the  assize  court  while 
be  was  on  the  bench.  The 
smith  was  in  a  half-intoxicated 
state,  but  managed  to  slip  past  the 
policeman  at  the  side-door,  and 
stood  near  the  dock  facing  the 
judge.  He  looked  the  very  picture 
of  an  Irish  rowdy — dressed  in  a  loose 
fineze  coat,  corduroy  breeches,  grey 
stockings,  and  stout  brogues,  while 
wearing  no  necktie,  portions  of  a 
very  dirty  shirt  wide  open  dis- 
closed a  bull  neck,  sadly  in  want  of 
the  application  of  soap  and  water. 
His  nery  red  face,  bronzed  by  the 
beat  of  the  forge  and  the  copious 
libations  of  whisky,  was  not  con- 
cealed by  the  hat,  which,  despite 
the  applications  of  the  police,  the 
son  of  Vulcan  declined  to  remove> 
for  the  aforesaid  hat  and  its  brim 
had  parted  company,  and  the  crown 
seemed  disposed  to  follow  suit. 

rinding  Mick  Cahiil  would  not 


take  off  his  hat,  although  repeatedly 
requested  so  to  do,  the  policeman  next 
him  quietly  took  it  off,  and  the  bold 
smith,  resenting  this  as  an  insult, 
then  and  there  struck  the  constable 
and  floored  him  in  the  presence 
of  judge  and  jury.  The  scene 
which  ensued  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  All  the 
police  in  the  court-house  rushed  to 
execute  the  order  of  Judge  Ball, 
who  desired  the  offender  guilty  of 
such  contempt  of  court  "to  be 
brought  before  him." 
*  The  poliee  tried  to  seize  Mick, 
but  Mick  struck  right  and  left,  and 
at  every  blow  down  went  a  green- 
coated,  black-belted  Peeler.  The 
force  had  to  be  reinforced  before 
Mick  was  captured.  Then  he  was 
brought,  plunging  and  kicking  like 
a  wild  colt,  towards  the  bench.  The 
judge  bade  him  stand  on  his  feet 
to  hear  his  sentence. 

This  was  easier  said  than  done. 
It  was  done ;  and  once  more  Mick 
Cahiil  stood  on  the  floor,  like  the 
monster  touching  terra-firma.  He 
shouted  his  war-cry,  tumbled  police 
and  attorneys;  the  bar- wigs  were  not 
respected,  and  Judge  Badl,  fearing 
that  this  wild  man  of  the  bellows 
and  anvil  would  invade  the  sanctity 
of  the  bench,  fled  to  the  judges' 
chamber.  The  police  asked  his 
lordship  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
were  told  to  get  him  away  as  fast  as 
they  could.  But  Mick  refused  to 
budge  until  he  got  his  hat.  He 
then  surveyed  it  with  a  glance  of 
affection,  put  it  jauntily  on  his  head, 
and  offered  to  fight  the  constable 
who  removed  it  for  a  pint  of  whisky* 
The  offer  being  politely  declined, 
Mick  swaggered  out  of  court,  and 
considered  he  had  acted  more  meri- 
toriously than  otherwise. 

In  di8{)ensing  the  hospitality 
which  the  judges  extend  to  the  Bar 
on  circuit,  I  retain  a  very  grateful 
recollection  of  Judge  BaU.  Hi^ 
polished  manners,  lively  conversa- 
tion, cultivated  mind — enlarged  by 
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literature  and  travel — made  him  a 
inoBt  agreeable  companion.  He  had 
lived  in  the  very  best  societv,  both 
in  Dublin  and  London,  and,  kind  in 
disposition,  sought  to  diffuse  happi- 
ness around  him. 

A  strange  circumstance  took 
place  in  the  Becord  Court,  where 
Mr.  Serjeant  Green  presided.  While 
Mr.  Freeman,  Q.C.,  was  addressing 
the  jurj  for  the  defendant  in  the 
action  of  Allen  v,  Clancj,  the 
plaintiff,  Mr.  Allen,  who  sat  nearly 
opposite  to  Mr.  Freeman  while  he 
was  speaking,  put  out  his  tongue 
very  offensively  at  the  learned 
counsel. 

Mr.  Freeman  no  sooner  beheld 
this  than,  addressing  the  judge,  he 
said,  ^  My  lord,  this  person  has  had 
the  presumption  to  put  out  his 
tongue  at  me  while  I  was  addressing 
the  jury  on  behalf  of  my  client.*' 

Mr.  Allen  immediately  rose  and 
said,  "  I  am  sorry  for  having  done 
so,  my  lord,  but  Mr.  Freeman,  I 
think,  was " 

Cburi. — **  I  do  think  counsel  was 
indulging  in  observations  stronger 
than  the  nature  of  the  case  re- 
quired." 

Mr.  Freeman. — **  My  only  reason 
for  complaining  of  the  act  is  my 
dislike  to  see  a  tongue  upon  which 
there  is  so  much  filth." 

Mr.  Allen  here  stood  up  and 
made  some  observations  which  were 
drowned  by  the  noise  created  by 
this  incident,  and  Mr.  Freeman 
then  proceeded  with  his  address  to 
the  jury. 

But  this  was  bv  no  means  the 

■ 

end  of  the  affair.  Mr.  Allen's  son 
felt  naturally  indignant  at  the  lan- 
guage used  by  Mr.  Freeman,  and 
few  of  us  were  much  surprised 
when,  at  the  sitting  of  the  court 
next  morning,  Mr.  Bennett,  Q.G., 
stated  "  that  a  transaction  had  just 
occurred  to  which  he  begged  to 
call  his  lordship's  attention.  While 
Mr.  Freeman  was  on  his  way  to  the 
court-house  he  was  met  by  a  young 


gentleman  named  Allen,  son  of  the 
plaintiff  in  the  case  before  his  lord- 
ship on  the  previous  day,  in  which 
Mr.  Fireman  addressed  the  jury  on 
behalf  of  his  client;  that  this 
gentleman  struck  Mr.  Freeman, 
telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  inflicted  the  blow  in  consequence 
of  the  observations  made  by  Mr. 
Freeman  on  his  father.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett then  asked  his  lordship  to 
direct  immediate  steps  to  be  taken 
for  redress;  that  ijf  his  lordship 
considered  it  not  a  case  to  be  sum- 
marily disposed  of,  the  City  Qrand 
Jury  being  not  yet  discharged,  could 
entertain  a  bill  of  indictment  for 
assault ;  but  both  he  (Mr.  Bennett), 
and  Mr.  Serjeant  Jackson,  consi- 
dered that,  as  this  gentleman  in- 
flicted the  blow  in  the- street,  in 
front  of  the  court-house,  it  was  a 
direct  contempt  of  court,  more 
especially  when  connected  with  the 
words  made  use  of  by  the  person 
who  committed  the  outrage,  "  Take 
this  for  what  you  said  in  the 
court  yesterday '*  Both  Mr.  Ben- 
nett and  Serjeant  Jackson  de- 
declared  '*if  this  outrage  was  not 
speedily  punished,  and  an  example 
made  of  the  perpetrator,  there  would 
be  no  security  for  the  Bar  or  the 
public." 

Mr.  Serjeant  Greene  then  retired 
and  had  a  consultation  with  Mr. 
Justice  Ball.  On  again  taking  his 
seat  on  the  bench,  the  learned  Ser- 
jeant said :  "  that  Judge  Ball  and 
he  came  to  the  decision  that,  as  the 
occurrence  did  not  take  place  within 
the  precincts  of  the  court,  he  had 
no  summary  jurisdiction." 

A  bill  of  indictment  was  accord- 
ingly engrossed  and  sent  up  to  the 
City  Grand  Jury.  Mr.  Freeman 
gave  information,  and  it  was  at 
once  found,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  Assises  Mr.  Alien,  jun.,  was 
tried  before  Serjeant  Greene. 

The  indictment  contained  three 
counts— one  charging  the  assault 
to  have  been   committed  by   the 
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trarerser  wifcb  tbe  intention  of  pro- 
Toking  Mr.  Freeman  to  send  a  cbal- 
lenge  to  fight  a  duel ;  the  second 
charging  it  to  have  been  com- 
mitted with  the  intention  of  pro- 
Toking  Mr.  Freeman  to  commit  a 
breach  of  the  peace ;  and  the  third 
for  a  common  assault.  Seijeant 
Jackson  stated  the  case  for  the 
prosecution.  He  dwelt  at  con- 
siderable length  npon  the  privileges 
of  the  profession  to  which  he  and 
his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Freeman, 
bad  the  honour  to  belong,  and 
maintained  that  these  privileges 
were  for  the  benefit  of  the  pubuc; 
that  neither  life  nor  character, 
nor  property  woald  be  secure  if 
those  privileges,  so  essential  to  the 
protection  of  all,  were  to  be  invaded. 
He  characterized  the  transaction 
which  necessitated  the  present  pro- 
secution as  a  most  flagrant  outrage 
upon  these  privileges.  He  then 
detailed  the  circumstances  which, 
in  his  opinion,  called  for  exem- 
plary punishment. 

Mr.  Freeman  was  then  examined, 
and  proved  the  attack  upon  him, 
the  blow,  and  the  words  used  by 
the  person  who  struck  him.    He 
was  not  able,  very  clearly,  to  iden- 
tify the  traverser.    He  was  cross- 
examined  at  considerable  length  by 
Mr.    Jonathan   Henn,  Q.C.     He 
admitted  that  Mr.  Allen,  the  plain- 
tiff in  the  case  tried,  was  an  old 
man,- '  about  seventy  years  of  age, 
but  in  his,  Mr.  Freeman's,  address 
t>  the  jury,  he  repeatedly  called  hira 
"  Billy  Allen  ;  "  that  he  had  never 
been   on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
him ;  that    in  his  speech  to  the 
j.ury  he  called  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Allen  "unrighteous"  and  "atro- 
cious."   He  stated  to  the  jury  that 
Mr.  Allen  had  entered  into  a  con- 
tract and  taken   money  with   the 
intention,  at  the  time,  of  breaking 
it;    that    these  expressions  were 
used  in  the  presence  of  the  tra- 
verser; that    he  (Mr.    Freeman) 
was  excited,  and  his  language  ofieu- 


sive.  Another  witness  was  also 
examined,  but  did  not  directly 
identify  the  traverser. 

When  the  case  for  the  prosecu- 
tion closed,  amid  breathless  silence 
Mr.    Henn,     Q.G.     (retained   for 
Mr.  Allen),  addressed  the  jury  on 
behalf  of  his  client.    His  speech 
was,  as  usual,  a  most  able  one.    He 
denied,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
there  was  any  identification  of  his 
client  as  the  person  who  struck  M]r. 
Freeman.    This  being  a  criminal 
case  should  be  tried  like  any  other. 
Positive,  direct  evidence    of  this 
fact  was  not  given,  and  unless  the 
jury  were  satisfied,  upon  their  oaths, 
that  the  traverser  was  the  person 
who  struck    the  blow  they  were 
bound  to  acquit  him.    He  kmented 
that  this  case  had  been  put  forward 
by  Serjeant  Jackson  as  an  infringe- 
ment upon  the  privileges  of  the 
Bar.    As  a  member  of  that  profes- 
sion no  man  was  more  ready'  to 
assert    those   pririleges    than    he. 
They,  however,  existed,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  its  members,  but  for  the 
benefit    and    protection    of   their 
clients.     When  the  advocate  forgot 
the  legitimate  purpose  for  which 
those  privileges  were  designed  and 
reserved,  when  he  gratified  resentful, 
irritated,  or  vindictive  feelings  by 
indulging  in  vituperation,  he  (Mr. 
Henn),  as  a  member  of  the  Bar,  dis- 
claimed the  idea  of  sheltering  the 
individual  under  the  shield  of  these 
privileges.     Mr.  Freeman  had  ad- 
mitted that,  in  the  presence  of  this 
court,  and  before  this  great  county 
assembled,  he  had  repeatedly  called 
a    magistrate    of    this    county — a 
gentleman  old  enough  to  be  his 
father,  and  with  whom  he  was  on 
no  terms  of  intimacy — by  the  deri- 
sive epithet  of  '*  Billy  Allen ; "  that 
he  characterized  Mr.  Allen's  con- 
duct as  ^  unrighteous  "  and  "  atro* 
cious."    Mr.  Allen  yielded  to  the 
infirmity  of  our  nature,  and,  eoaded 
by  such  provocation,  did  what  he 
(Mr.  Henn)  did  not  stand  there  to 
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juBtifj.  But  was  there  no  allow- 
ance to  be  made  for  his  wonnded 
pride,  for  the  excitement  of  his 
feelings,  for  natural  irritation? 
No  1  All  the  allowance  was  to  be 
made  for  Mr.  Freeman.  Mr.  Free- 
man candidly  admits  that  he  was  so 
excited  he  could  not  restrain  him- 
self, and  that  he  indulged  in  lan- 
guage of  the  most  offensive  descrip- 
tion. When  Mr.  Freeman  forgot 
what  was  due  to  old  age— to  the 
tribunal  he  was  addressing — ^to  the 
profession  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber— when  he  forgot  what  was  due 
to  himself  as  a  gentleman,  it  is  idle 
to  call  this  the  use — ^it  was  the  ahtue 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Bar.  Mr. 
Henn  then  contended  that  the  cir- 
cumstances palliated,  if  thev  did  not 
justify,  the  course  adopted  by  the 
traverser.  He  appealea  to  the  jury 
as  fathers,  and  asked  them  what 
would  they  think  of  their  sons  if 
they  failed  to  resent  such  insults  if 
offered  to  any  of  them.  How  would 
these  sons  feel  through  life  if  they 
permitted  their  fathers  to  be  held 
up  with  impunity  to  derision  and 
contempt?  He  concluded  by  be- 
seeching the  jury  to  consider  and  to 
estimate  the  feelings  which  induced 
the  son  to  resent  what  he,  at  least, 
considered  was  intended  to  insult 
his  father. 

The  judge  having  charged  the 
jury,  they  found  the  prisoner 
**  guilty  of  a  common  assault,  with 
a  strong  recommendation  for  mercy, 
as  the  provocation  was  so  aggra- 
vated.*' The  traverser  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  £10  and 
undergo  a  month's  imprisonment. 

The  judges  who  went  the  Munster 
Circuit  during  the  summer  of  1845 
were  Chief  Baron  Brady  and 
Judge  Burton.  Few  common-law 
judges  gave  greater  satisfaction 
than  Brady  as  Chief  Baron.  His 
clear  common  sense,  his  intuitive 
sagacity  which  enabled  him  to 
arrive  at  the  just  conclusion,  his 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  evidence, 


and  the  sound  views  he  presented 
of  each  case,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  when  addressing  juries, 
and  his  friendly  manner  to  the  Bar, 
made  him  extremely  popular.  Of 
Judge  Burton  I  have  already 
spoken,  when  he  was  a  membir  of 
the  circuit ;  I  have  now  to  allude 
to  his  merits  as  a  judge.  He  had 
one  important  and  not  universal 
qualification.  He  was  the  most 
patient  judge  I  ever  addressed.  No 
amount  of  verbosity,  no  wearisome 
repetition,  no  tedious  prolixity 
could  elicit  any  reproof,  or  even  a 
symptom  of  irritation  from  him. 
He  listened  unmoved,  and  while 
he  sat,  fixed  as  the  pillar  of  the 
court,  and  as  silent,  he  watched 
with  the  clearest  intellect  and  the 
most  legal  mind  the  progress  of 
the  argument,  or  the  hearing  of  the 
case.  While  Judge  Perrin  would 
ask  some  pertinent  question  which 
always  served  to  recal  the  wander- 
ing counsel  to  the  real  point  at 
issue.  Judge  Burton  would  hear 
the  argument  to  the  end,  and  then 
his  decision  came  in  the  fullest  and 
most  judicial  style.  He  did  not 
content  himself  with  merely  fi;iving 
his  conclusions,  he  stated  the 
reasons  on  which  his  decisions  were 
based.  He  gave  in  minute  detail 
the  arguments  or  the  objections 
on  both  sides,  and  the  cases  cited, 
distinguishing  each,  and  assigning  it 
the  proper  place  and  value  in  the 
argument. 

In  private  society,  as  when  on 
the  bench,  I  found  Judge  Burton 
simple  and  natural.  He  spoke, 
when  last  I  dined  with  him,  about 
Dickens'  novels.  "I  delight  in 
them,"  said  the  old  judge — ^then 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age  —  "I 
never  can  bear  to  lay  one  of  them 
out  of  my  hand  until  I  have  read 
it  throush.'^  This  very  admission 
would,  of  itself,  denote  how  deeply 
the  judge  shared  the  sympathies  of 
the  gifted  author,  how  truly  he 
felt,  with  Dickens,  the  infirmities 
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of  his  fellow  men.  Often  when 
sitting  on  the  bench,  where  other 
judges  affect,  if  thej  do  not  feel, 
a  stem  Bhadamanthus-like  stoicism, 
Jadfi;e  Barton  has  been  seen  to 
disphj  the  common  weakness  of 
humanity. 

This  was  the  case  when  he  tried 
the  miscreants  indicted  for  the 
fearful  deed  long  remembered  in 
Tipperary  as  "  the  burning  of  the 
Sheas'*-— one  of  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  in  the  Irish  calendar.  Judge 
Burton  wept  as  he  declared  ''he 
neyer  heard  or  read  anything  more 
truly  pitiable  than  the  fate  of  that 
unfortunate  family.*'  Mr.  Shiel, 
who  was  engaged  for  the  prisoners, 
alluded  to  this  in  the  course  of  his 
impressive  speech. 

It  fell  to  Judge  Burton's  lot  to  pro- 
nounce the  sentence  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  after  the  jury  found 
O'Gonnell  and  the  other  traversers 
guilty  of  the  offences  charged 
afiainst  them  in  1844,  and  here, 
when  pronouncing  the  sentence  of 
the  court  on  his  old  friend  and 
circuit  companion,  he  was  deeply 
moved. 

It  is  a  source  of  pleasure  for  me 
to  relate  that  my  presence  in  his 
company  was  the  means  of  sparing 
the  venerable  judge  the  expression 
of  popular  odium  for  having  thus 
discharged  a  most  unpleasant  duty. 
At  the  close  of  the  Cork  Assises  in 
August,  1845, 1  was  staying  at  my 
father's  house  in  Fermoy,  and 
chanced  to  be  in  the  hotel  when 
Judge  Burton's  carriage  halted  to 
have  a  relay  of  post-horses.  He 
was  then  on  his  return  to  Dublin. 
As  he  rested  for  some  time  in  one 
of  the  sitting-rooms  of  the  hotel,  I 
sat  with  him,  and  when  the  horses 
were  harnessed  I  gave  him  my 
arm  to  assist  him  down  the  steep 
stairs.  When  we  reached  the  hotel 
door,  opening  upon  the  square  of 
Fermoy,  I  noticed  a  very  consider- 
able crowd  of  men,  chiefly  of  the 
working    class,    assembled.     They 


were  much  more  than  the  uaual 
number  of  idlers  loitering  around 
the  hotel  door- way.  I  saw  my  old 
friend  safely  ensconced  in  his  car* 
riage  with  his  registrar;  the  postil- 
lion cracked  his  whip,  round  went 
the  wheels,  and  away  they  drove.  It 
was  not  until  some  time  afVerwarda 
I  was  made  aware  that  this  crowd 
had  collected  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  hooting  Judge  Burton  for 
having  sentenced  O'GonneD,  but 
that  when  my  fellow-townsmen  saw 
him  leaning  upon  my  arm,  they,  out 
of  compliment  to  me,  refrained  from 
any  expression  of  disrespect.  It 
appears  that  O'Gonnell  did  not  ex- 
hibit the  same  equanimity  towards 
the  old  judge  as  the  people  of  Fer- 
moy.  He  no  doubt  felt  more 
acutely  the  sentence,  though  why 
he  should  have  entertained  any  ill- 
feeling  towards  the  judge  I  cannot 
conceive. 

During  the  same  assizes,  when  in 
Limerick,  in  1845,  the  going 
judges,  Chief  Baron  Brady  and 
Judge  Burton,  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  the  then  Mayor  of 
Limerick,  "W.  J.  Geary,  M.D.,  to 
meet  the  Corporation  at  dinner.  It 
chanced  that  O'Connell,  who  ar- 
rived in  Limerick  with  his  ^fidu* 
Achates,  honest  Tom  Stale,  on  bis 
way  to  Derrynane,  was  waited  upon 
at  his  hotel  by  the  mayor,  who 
invited  the  great  tribune  also. 
O'Connell  readily  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, but  on  subsequently  hear- 
ing the  judges  were  to  be  present 
— one  of  them  having  so  recently 
sentenced  him — he  intimated  to  the 
mayor  it  was  impossible  he  could  go 
to  the  dinner,  and  left  the  citjr. 
This  caused  quite  a  sensation.  A 
meeting  of  the  corporation  took 
place,  and  the  following  resolution 
was  moved  by  James  Kelly,  M.P. 
for  the  city,  seconded  by  Martin 
Honan,  Esq. : — 

''This   conncil  having  heard  with 
sorprise  that  the  Liberator  is  under 
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the  impression  that  the  inTitation  he 
reeeiTed  from  the  mayor,  on  last  Wed- 
neaday,  had  emanated  from  this  body, 
resolYed  that  though  on  this,  as  on  ul 
other  occasions,  we  would  feel  highly 
proud  of  the  presence  of  the  Liberator, 
yet  we  deem  it  right  to  commonicate 
to  him  that  if  the  mayor  used  the  name 
of  the  corporation,  be  did  so  without 
aathority ;  and  that  the  town  clerk  be 
instructed  to  apprise  the  Liberator  that 
we  feel  too  high  a  respect  for  him  to 
aUow  him,  for  a  moment,  to  remain 
under  such  an  impression." 

O'Connell,  who  was  then  stay- 
ing at  Derryuane,  lost  no  time  in 


writing  to  express  his  re^t  at 
being  under  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  the  inyitation  was  from 
the  corporation,  and  not  from-  the 
mayor.  He  thanked  the  corpora- 
tion for  their  cordial  kindness,  and 
in  reference  to  a  projected  public 
dinner  to  himself,  said,  *'  Our  sole 
object  should  be  to  advance  the 
cause  of  fiepeal,  quite  indepen- 
dently of  any  compliment  to  any 
indiyidual." 

We  are  told  the  matter  ended 
here,  but  it  left  some  bitterness, 
which  time,  however,  removed.* 


*  Lenohaa't  "Hiftoiy  of  lameriek,'*  p.  605. 


LOVE'S    MESSENGERS. 

Oncb  in  the  early  gladsome  spring, 
I  sent  my  love  a  message  true. 

And  sent  it  by  the  sweetest  thing 
That  ever  in  the  woodland  grew. 

Fresh  violets  wreathed,-  my  message  bore. 
So  like  her  tender  eyes  they  shone. 

That  my  poor  heart  sigh'd  more  and  more 
When  I  their  lustre  look'd  upon. 

And  when  spring  fled,  and  roses  came, 
I  pluck'd  one  odorous  as  her  breath. 

Then  bade  it  tell  to  her  the  same 
Old  story  of  unbroken  faith. 


But  summer  waned,  and  roses  died, 
Tet  brought  to  me  no  answer  kind. 

And  still  my  heart  though  wounded  tried 
By  floral  chains  her  own  to  bind. 
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I  oall'd  some  leayes  by  aatomn  shed. 
And  with  them  wrote—  "  O  orael  maiden ! 

ThnB  love  will  fieule  when  hope  ia  dead — 
Where  is  the  fruit  of  gifts  spring-laden  ?  *' 

Then  winter  with  its  snowdrops  came, 

And  lo !  the  lore  I  thought  inum'd 
Again  sent  forth  a  latent  flame, 

Again  within  mj  bosom  bum'd ! 

*  O  angel  messengers !  I  cried. 

Go  seek  a  maiden  cold  and  fair ! 
Tell  her  my  love  is  like  a  tide, 

And  she  its  only  magnet  rare ! 

Go,  breathe  of  me  some  gentle  thought ! 
Go,  plead  my  heart's  all  wild  unrest ! 
A  signal  for  the  answer  sought — 
Shall  be  thy  blossoms  on  her  breast' 

Oh !  joy,  leam'd  'mid  the  winter's 

Dispelling  former  pain  and  scorn — 
At  eve  upon  her  bosom  glow 
The  snowdrops  that  I  pluck'd  at  morn ! 

Ida. 
Febraazy,  1876. 
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Bt  a  Retired  Gonstabuulby  Offioeb. 


In  nearly  the  extreme  western  point 
of  Ireland,  and  the  next  parish  but 
one  to  America,  stands  the  ancient 
town  of  Dingle,  said  to  have  been 
a  corporate  town  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  contains  be- 
tween 2,000  and  8,000  inhabitants. 
The  situation  la  isolated  and  roman- 
tic; it  has  a  good  harbour.  The 
bay,  which  lies  between  the  town 
and  the  island  of  Yalentia,  is  said 
in  rough  weather  to  be  a  type  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  country 
aitiiind  is  thickly  populated.  Three 
miles  further  westward  you  come  to 
a  harbour  famous  for  a  naval  en* 
gagement  fought  some  centmues 
since;  it  has  a  noble  strand,  a 
glorious  place  for  a  gallop  when 
the  tide  is  out.  One  day  riding 
across  it,  I  saw  some  coins  appear- 
ing through  the  sand  ;  dismount- 
ing, I  gathered  several  pennies  of 
James's  reign,  altogether  worth- 
less except  as  a  curiosity. 

Grossing  the  strand  inclining  to 
the  right,  you  get  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Eagle.  Half  way  up  the 
mountain  you  arrive  at  a  lake  about 
a  mile  in  curcumference,  famous  for 
its  trout,  many  of  them  with 
gizzards  similar  to  a  chicken's. 
Although  sportsmen  have  asserted 
that  there  is  only  one  lake  in 
Ireland  where  trout  similar  to  the 
Gillaroo  are  to  be  found,  I  have 
taken  numbers  of  them  with  the 
fly  at  Mount  Eagle.  Two  miles  be- 
yond Dingle,  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  town,  you  come  to  Gonnor 
Hill,  the  ascent  is  long  and  tire- 


some, but  having  gained  the  sum- 
mit you  find  that  you  are  more 
than  repaid  for  your  trouble.  To 
the  left,  in  the  distance,  you  see 
Brandon  Mountain,  the  first  land  . 
seen  by  mariners  coming  from  the 
west.  In  the  valley,  hundreds  of 
feet  below,  are  several  lakes  stocked 
with  trout  Descending  the  moun- 
tain by  a  road  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  another  lake  opens  to  your 
view,  the  only  one  out  of  many  in 
the  vicinity  without  fish.  It  is 
called  the  *'  Pedlar^s  Lake,"  from 
the  fact  that  the  body  of  a  mur- 
dered pedlar  was  found  in  it  many 
years  ago.  From  that  time,  the 
country  people  say  that  all  the 
fish  disappeared.  My  opinion  is 
that  no  trout  ever  existed  in  the 
lake,  as  on  examination  I  found 
that  it  was  pure  spring  water  as 
clear  as  crystal,  and  when  the  sun 
shone  on  it  you  could  see  the 
bottom  of  it  greatest  depth. 

From  the  isolated  situaUon  of 
Dingle,  anything  in  the  shape  of 
excitement  was  eagerly  sought 
after.  The  year  1848  was  ushered 
in  with  wars  and  rumours  of  wars. 
"  Young  Ireland  **  was  in  the  as- 
cendant An  insurrection  was  ap- 
prehended; it  came,  and  ended  in 
a  silly  explosion  headed  by  a  mis- 
taken but  noble-hearted  gentleman 
now  no  more. 

The  gentry  and  inhabitants  of 
Dingle  having  a  few  years  before, 
during  the  tithe  warfare,  suffered 
much  from  an  attack  on  the  town 
by  the  countiy  people,  in  which, 
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during   the  wSlie,  a   fine   young 
woman,  daughter  of  the  insurgent 
leader,  "  General  Gloster,'*  as  he 
was  called,  was  shot  dead  while  in 
the  act  of  waving  a  handkerchief 
from  a  window  and  cheering  on  her 
father's  followers — fearing  a  similar 
outbreak  in  1848,  a  meeting  was 
convened  and  an  application  for- 
warded to  Government  requesting 
military  protection.    An  officer  was 
sent  down  to  see  what  accommoda- 
tion could  be  obtained,  and  here 
an  instance  of  mistaken  economy 
on    the  part  of  the    Government 
came  to  light     During  the  tithe 
campaign  a    barrack  was  erected 
at  Dingle,    for  two  companies  of 
soldiers,  and  when  peaceable  times 
came,  sooner  than  pay  a  few  potmds 
head-rent,  the  entire  concern  wbb 
given  np  to  the  landlord,  so  that 
when  the  barrack  was  required  in 
1848  it  could  not  be  had  under  a 
heavy  fine  and  a  large  annual  rent. 
The  Government  refused  to  accede 
to  the  demand,  and  in  place  of 
military    assistance,    one    of  her 
Majesty's  steamers  was   stationed 
in  the  harbour.    This  fine  vessel 
was  commanded  by  a  gentleman  I 
shall  call   Captain  Belmore,  who 
had  under  him  a  most  gentlemanly 
set  of  officers,  a  large  number  of 
fine  stout  sailors,  and  a  good  force 
of  marines;  but   gallant  as   they 
were,  many,    very  mamr  of   that 
famous    crew,    both   officers    and 
men,  had  to  succumb  to  Gupid. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  respect- 
able inhabitants  vied  vrith  each 
other  in  their  attentions  to  the 
strangers,  and  day  after  dav  groups 
of  ladies  and  officers  could  be  met 
with  on  the  beach,  or  strolling 
through  the  little  town  on  their 
way  to  Lord  **  Bertram's  "  demesne, 
or  to  the  lovely  groves  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  propinquity 
bore  its  fruit  in  due  season.  The 
commander  fell  in  love  with  the 
pretty,  amiable,  and  interesting 
daughter  of  a  Gaptoin  *'  Hizon,"  a 


gentleman  of  property  residing  in 
the  town.  They  were  duly  married. 
The  purser,  foUowing  the  example 
of  his  gallant  commander,  boldly 
carried  off  the  next  prize,  the 
eldest  sister  of  the  above-named 
lady.  Another  officer.  Lieutenant 
"Hawley,'*  was  engaged  to  Lord 
'*  Bertram's"  eldest  daughter.  Seve- 
ral marriages  took  place  between 
the  sailors  and  young  girls  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  and  all 
went  "  merry  as  a  mamage  belL" 
when  a  change  came  over  their 
dream  of  happiaess. 

Gne  fatal  Saturday  morning  an 
ominous  -  looking  epistle  arrived 
from  the  Admiraltv  addressed  to 
Gaptain  Belmore,  containing  sealed 
orders  not  to  be  opened  until 
they  were  twenty  niiles  at  sea, 
and  directing  them  to  sail  next  day 
(Sunday). 

On  that  day,  before  the  com. 
mencement  of  the  usual  morning 
service,  Lord  and  Lady  Bertram 
drove  up  and  entered  the  church, 
accompanied  by  their  eldest  daugh- 
ter and  some  friends ;  immediately 
after  came  Lieutenant  Hawley, 
accompanied  by  Gaptain  Belmore 
and  several  of  his  brother  officers. 
Lieutenant  Hawley  and  his  af- 
fianced were  then  united.  They 
parted  at  the  church  door  witli 
heavy  forebodings,  it  being  sur- 
mised that  the  vesseVs  ultimate 
destination  was  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  scene  amongst  the  sailors 
and  marines  and  their  sweethearts 
and  wives  was  of  another  character, 
grief  and  despair  were  most  audibly 
expressed. 

**  Gch !  Jim,  darlin*,  sure  you 
won't  leave  me ;  stay  at  home  wid 
your  own  Maiy,  that's  willing  to 
follow  you  all  over  the  world,  if  the 
captin'  would  only  let  me." 

*'  Acora,  machree,  don't  leave  me. 
Sure,  {sXher  will  help  us,  and  the 
neighbours  are  so  kind." 

Such  appeals  are  hard  to  stand 
against,    particularly  with  such  a 
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pretty  girl  as  Maiy  certainly  yka 
hanging  round  jour  neck;  and 
although  in  Jim's  honest,  manly 
face  the  smile  of  hope  was  strug- 
gling with  the  tear  of  sorrow,  yet  a 
firm  determination  to  ahide  by  the 
calls  of  duty  was  evident,  and  not- 
withstanding many  assaults  of  this 
kind,  not  one  case  of  desertion 
occurred  on  hoard  Her  Majesty's 
steamer  during  her  stay  in  the 
harbour  of  Dingle. 

The  afternoon  of  the  day  the 
ressel  sailed  was  a  sad  one  to  many, 
but  joy  came  in  the  morning. 
About  four  o'clock  I  was  awakened 
by  the  booming  of  heavy  guns  in 
the  harbour ;  at  the  same  moment 
the  orderly  from  the  barracks  came 
to  my  lodgings  to  report  that  the 
steamer  had  returned  to  her  moor- 
ings. At  this  time  I  saw  numbers 
of  the  fair  sex  rushing  down  the 
street.  I  immediately  got  a  boat 
and  went  on  board,  and  was  told 
by  one  of  the  officers  that  when 
twenty  miles  at  sea  Captain  Bel- 
more  opened  the  sealed  orders,  and 
found  that  the  order  to  sail  bad 
been  given  in  consequence  of  a 
letter  having  been  written  to  the 
Admiralty,  stating  that  the  gallant 
commander  and  his  officers  and 
crew  paid  more  attention  to  balls, 
picnics,  &c.,  marrying  and  giving 
in  marriage,  than  to  their  duty;  and 
that  it  concluded  by  desiring  him 
to  return  to  bis  station,  and  be 
more  careful  for  the  future. 

It  must  have  grieved  much  the 
malicious  writer  of  the  anonymous 
communication  to  the  Admiralty, 
the  perfect  ovation  offered  to  the 
officers  and  crew  by  all  parties  on 
their  return.  I  was  indeed  glad  to 
see  Captain  Belmore  and  Lieu- 
tenant Hawley  hastening  to  their 
lady-loves,  to  '*  welcome  them  home," 
not  forgetting  honest  Jim,  the  boat- 
swain, and  his  wife,  my  friend 
Mary  the  "  hamlet's  pride,"  tripping 
it  gaily  along,  accompanied  by  a 
crowd  of   admiring  friends;    and 


certainly  to  me  it  appeared  a  day  of 
unmixed  happiness  to  all  con- 
cerned. 


The  town  of  Cahirciveen  is  situ- 
ated about  forty  miles  from  Tralee, 
the  county  town ;  it  lies  on  the 
direct  road  to  Deriynane  Abbey, 
the  seat  of  the  late  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell.  The  road  from  Tralee  to  the 
salmon  fishery  at  Killorglin  is  wild 
and  bleak ;  from  thence  to  Glen- 
beigh,  a  beautiful  and  romantic 
spot,  you  have  Cara  Lake,  and  the 
celebrated  McGillicuddy*s  reeks  on 
your  left  hand.  From  Glenbeigh 
you  have  mountain  scenery,  and 
every  variety  of  wood  and  water 
as  you  approach  Cahirciveen,  the 
river  forms  a  complete  estuary; 
from  Valentia  Harbour  the  tide 
runs  about  five  miles  up  the  river. 
The  town  lies  east  and  west — one 
long  straggling  street,  and  another 
leading  down  to  the  pier,  opposite 
which  at  full  tide  1  have  often 
watched  the  lordly  sturgeon  jumping 
several  feet  out  of  the  water,  trying 
to  escape  from  a  shoal  of  porpoises 
in  hot  pursuit. 

Two  miles  'from  Cahirciveen, 
following  the  course  of  the  river, 
you  come  to  the  ferry,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  across  to  the 
island  of  Valentia,  the  property 
and  residence  of  the  Knight  of 
Keny,  a  gentleman  whose  kindness 
and  hospitality  are  proverbial.  A 
visit  to  the  slate  quarries  there  will 
well  repay  the  trouble  ;  you  will 
find  the  foreman's  office  well  fur- 
nished, every  article — tables,  chairs, 
desks,  &c.  flil  made  of  slate  in  the 
most  artistic  manner.  Outside  the 
harbour's  mouth  there  are  some 
curious  caverns;  one  in  particular 
a  great  curiosity — the  attempt  to 
enter  it,  except  in  the  calmest 
weather,  would  be  attended  with 
great  danger. 

From  Cahirciveen,  following  the 
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main  road,  a  walk  of  six  miles 
brings  you  to  Enagh  bridge,  over  a 
good  trout  stream.  Two  miles  fur- 
ther  on  jou  come  to  the  village 
of  Waterviile,  adjoining  which  you 
have  a  noble  lake  sixteen  miles  in 
circumference,  and  fed  by  two 
small  rivers  at  the  head ;  irom  the 
lake  to  the  sea,  it  forms  a  splendid 
trout  and  salmon  river  about  half-a« 
mile  long.  In  the  lake  there  are 
several  small  islands — one  an 
ancient  burying-place,  a  mile  from 
the  shore ;  on  it  you  find  the  ruins 
of  an  old  chapel  and  a  large  heap 
of  human  bones.  The  doorway  of 
the  chapel  is  still  in  pood  preserva- 
tion, and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  old  Gothic  style. 

One  day,  on  a  fishing  excuraion, 
being  near  the  island,  accompanied 
by  old  Shawn,  the  boatman,  we 
landed,  and,  as  on  those  excursions 
I  generally  brought  a  sketch-book 
with  me,  I  was  anxious  to  see  the 
ruin.  The  doorway  at  once  attracted 
my  attention.  On  the  right-hand 
side  there  were  two  slabs  of  smooth 
stone  about  twelve  inches  square 
set  deep  in  the  wall;  on  one  of 
them  was  written  some  lines  in 
Hebrew  characters.  I  also  per- 
ceived that  the  glab  had  been 
broken  in  two  and  newly  cemented 
all  round.  On  inquiry  of  '*mine 
ancient  brother  of  the  angle/*  as  to 
the  cause  of  it,  he  replied,  **  Ah ! 
sir,  that  is  a  story  indeed  1 "  and 
casually  remarking  at  the  same 
time  "that  story-telling  was  dry 
work,  and  that  be  would  require 
another  sup  to  keep  up  his  spirits 
during  the  narrative/'  I  handed 
him  my  flask  and  obtained  the 
following  account  from  him: — 

••  It  is  now  nearly  three  years 
since  a  furrin'  gentleman  came  to 
stop  at  Tom  Dennahy's  Hotel.  We 
all  thought,  of  course,  that  it  was 
the  fishing  that  brought  him,  but, 
as  it  turned  out,  he  was  no  sports- 
man, as  his  days  were  spent  ram- 
bling about    the    neighbourhood, 


attended  by  a  boy  who  carried  hit 
camp-stool,  sketching  all  the  old 
places.  One  day  I  come  across 
him,  and  he  was  after  drawing  my 
own  cabin,  with  a  flock  of  goats  on 
the  hill  beyant ;  and  what  pleased 
me  entirely,  was  to  see  the  exact 
image  of  the  woman  that  owns  me« 
who  happened  to  be  sitting  with 
one  of  the  colleens  outside  the 
door  at  the  time,  most  beautifully 
drawn  out  He  was  a  decent,  civil- 
spoken  gentleman,  considering  he 
was  a  furriner,  and  he  then  and 
there  engaged  me  to  take  him 
round  the  lake  next  day  in  my  boat. 
Before  leaving  he  handed  my  little 
girl  a  shilling  and  the  drawing  he 
made,  both  of  which  are  locked  up, 
but  I  will  be  glad  to  show  them  to 
your  honour  any  time  you  please. 
He  then  told  me  to  be  sure  not  to 
keep  him  waiting,  and  returned  to 
the  hotel. 

'*  The  morning  came;  we  started 
early.  Passing  the  island  we  landed. 
He  sat  on  his  stool  opposite  that 
stone  for  a  good  two  hours,  looking 
from  a  book  he  had  to  the  stone, 
and  from  the  stone  to  the  book.  All 
at  once  he  said  to  me,  '  Shawn,  I 
must  have  that  slab.  Let  us  return 
now.  You  come  here  to-morrow, 
carefully  loosen  it  so  that  it  can  be 
easily  removed,  then  meet  me 
beside  the  bridge  after  dark  with 
the  boat ;  we  will  then  come  over 
for  it,  and  you  shall  have  a  guinea 
for  your  trouble.'  I  did  not  like 
the  business,  and  I  tould  him  so, 
as  it  might  not  be  lucky  to  meddle 
with  such  things,  more  betoken 
removing  them  altogether.  He  then 
said,  'You  shall  have  two  guineas.' 
This  was  sore  temptation,  your 
honour,  and  I  agreed  to  it. 

**The  next  day  I  rowed  across 
as  if  fishing,  for  if  the  neighbours 
knew  what  I  was  about  I*d  be 
drownded  at  once.  I  loosened  the 
slab  after  a  deal  of  work,  and 
attended  at  the  bridge  as  ordered. 
We  crossed    over,  the   stone  was 
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carefully  removed,  and  the  gentle- 
man wrapped  it  in  a  large  scarf  he 
had.  We  got  into  the  boat.  I  was 
greatly  frightened,  and  began  to 
tremble  all  over,  and  to  this  day 
am  sure  and  sartin  that  I  heerd  the 
sound  of  many  voices  speaking  in 
low  mutterings  all  around  me,  and 
I  do  think  that  the  gentleman  heerd 
them  too,  as  his  teeth  were  knock- 
ing against  each  other  in  his  head. 
We,  however,  crossed  in  safety.  The 
moment  we  arrived  at  the  landing, 
place  he  got  out,  carrying  the  stone; 
he  had  scarcely  landed  when  he 
slipped  and  fell,  breaking  his  leg 
and  the  stone  at  the  same  time. 

"  I  got  help  and  carried  him  to 
the  hotel,  taking  care  of  the  stone, 
having  secured  it  well.  The  poor 
gentleman  was  taken  all  manner  of 
care  of,  and  the  best  of  doctors  got 
from  all  parts  round  about.  In  the 
morning  he  sent  for  me,  made  me 
lock  the  door  aud  draw  a  chair  to 
the  bedside;  he  then  said  to  me, 
•  Shawn,  we  have  done  wrong.  I 
had  another  warning  after  you  left 
me  last  night.  I  heard  whisperings 
in  the  room,  sometimes  in  one 
place  and  sometimes  in  another. 
Go  over  and  see  if  the  stone  re- 
mains as  you  left  it.*  I  was  so 
frightened  when  he  said  this  that  I 
could  hardly  look  at  it.  There  it  was 
sure  enough  lying  flat  on  its  back, 
and  the  scarf  gathered  all  round 
it  like  the  frame  of  a  picture; 
having  left  it  the  night  before  care- 
fully wrapped  up  in  the  scarf. 
When  I  turned  again  to  the  bed  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  committed  some 
great  crime ;  and  the  poor  gentle- 
man— more  betoken,  I  think  he  was 
a  Roosian — was  looking  pale  as  a 
ghost.  '  Shawn,'  he  said  to  me,  in  a 
frightened  voice,  '  take  back  the 
stone  carefully ;  get  the  best  work- 
men you  can  to  restore  it  to  its 
place  and  cement  it  properly.'  And 
taking  a  purse  from  under  his 
pillow,  '  There,'  he  said  *  are  three 
more  guineas  for  you.' 


"  You  may  be  sure,  your  honour, 
that  I  lost  no  time  about  it,  as  to 
this  day  I  feel  sartain  sure  that  I 
was  haunted  untU  all  was  finished. 
J  shall  never  forget  the  happy  look 
the  poor  gentleman  gave  me,  and 
how  the  colour  came  back  to  his 
face  when  I  told  him  all  was  right. 
It  had  such  an  effect  on  him  that 
he  began  to  mend  from  that  night 
out,  and  in  little  more  than  a  month 
was  well  enough  to  be  removed  in 
a  carriage  to  Eillarney,  where  he 
remained  at  Finn*s  hotel  until  he 
was  quite  recovered.  He  was  al- 
ways strange  in  his  manner,  and 
never  took  up  with  the  quality,  but 
if  he  met  a  poor  man  on  the  road 
would  walk  a  mile  or  so  with  him, 
asking  him  in  his  own  queer  way 
all  manner  of  questions.  He  often 
said  how  very  sorry  he  was  not 
being  able  to  speak  Irish,  but 
seemed  to  like  to  hear  it  spoken. 
We  were  sorry  for  what  happened 
him,  and  he  gave  us  all  something 
to  talk  about  for  many  a  long  day 
afterwards." 

Shawn  having  finished  his  story 
and  the  contents  of  the  flask  at 
the  same  time,  he  poured  the  few 
drops  that  remained  on  the  grass, 
as  he  said,  for  the  fairies,  and  we 
hurriedly  prepared  to  leave  the 
island,  as  we  heard  the  cry  of 
the  Keeners  attending  a  funeral 
coming  across  the  lake.  The  body 
was  in  the  first  boat.  At  some 
distance  behind,  in  two  boats,  came 
the  Keeners,  wearing  long  cloaks 
and  hoods.  Then  followed  friends 
and  relatives.  It  was  a  lovely  sum- 
mer's day;  the  water  was  quite  still, 
and  as  the  sound  of  the  plaintive 
strains  rose  and  fell  on  my  ear,  ac- 
companied by  the  measured  stroke 
of  the  rowers,  I  thought  I  had  never 
heard  anything  more  sublime  and 
soul-stirring. 

The  catastrophe  in  Shawn's  story 
is  not  singular  in  its  results  from 
similar  causes.  I  have  known 
several  cases  in  which  trouble  and 
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misfortune  followed  those  who  have 
wilfully  destroyed  or  taken  away 
things  belonging  to  ancient  re- 
ligious houses ;  at  least,  their  neigh- 
bours and  friends  attributed  it  to 
that  cause. 


The  flourishing   town    of  

is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest 
counties  in  Ireland.  It  was,  and  I 
am  sure  still  is,  a  place  renowned 
for  hospitality,  fine  girls,  and  lots 
of  good  fellows,  not  over  refined, 
indeed,  and  inclined  to  be  a  little 
boisterous  after  the  sixth  tumbler, 
but  in  the  main  good  fellows. 
Here  a  man  having  some  discretion 
might  pass  his  time  agreeably 
enough,  the  only  drawback  being 
an  occasional  faction  fight,  with 
showers  of  paving-stones  in  the 
streets,  varied  by  a  clattering  of 
shillelaghs  and  the  whack  !  whack  I 
as  some  hero  was  laid  low.  Market 
days  were  often  chosen  by  two 
rival  factions  to  decide  an  old 
quarrel,  the  only  knowledge  the 
opposing  parties  had  of  its  origin 
being  a  tradition  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  perhaps  for  gene- 
rations ;  but  it  is  easy  to  find  cause 
for  a  scrimmage  where  people  are 
pugnaciously  inclined,  and  *' en- 
tirely blue-mouldin'  for  want  of  a 
batin." 

This  unfortunate  state  of  things 
has,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  the  pre- 
sent generation  assumed  a  more 
civilized  aspect 

It  is  now  several  years  since  I 
was  quartered  in  the  town  alluded 
to.  Agrarian  outrages  were  then 
rife.  Scarce  a  night  passed  that  the 
constabulary  were  not  roused  from 
their  beds  with  tales  of  slaughter. 
Landlords,  agents,  tithe  proctors, 
&c.,  all  got  it  in  their  turn,  as  their 
names  were  placed  on  the  black 
list  for  some  real  or  imaginaxy  act  of 
oppression.    Thank  Ood,  a  better 


order  of  things  now  exists,  the  law 
is  more  open  for  redress,  and  both 
parties,  landloi'd  and  tenant,  are 
more  inclined  to  abide  by  its  de- 
cisions. 

It  was  on  a  lovely  morning  in 
early  summer,  in  the  year  188-, 
that,  fully  accoutred  for  a  day's  fish- 
ing, I  left  the  town,  and  proceeded 
along  a  beautiful  and  romantic  road 
leading  to  the  Glen  of  Waterlow. 
After  a  smart  walk  of  about  three 
miles  I  commenced  ascending  the 
mountain  that  led  to  the  K^en. 
Having  gdned  the  top,  I  found  the 
despent  at  the  other  side  much 
more  difficult;  the  quantity  of  brush- 
wood and  large  trees,  and  the 
steepest  parts  of  the  road  covered 
with  loose  stones  rendering  it  any- 
thing but  pleasant  Half  way  down 
the  mountain  I  passed  a  ruined 
house ;  its  look  of  desolation,  and 
the  utter  loneliness  of  the  place, 
struck  me  most  forcibly,  and  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  there  was 
something  sinister  in  the  look  of 
one  of  its  gables,  so  strange  and 
weird-looking. 

As  I  descended  towards  the  river, 
the  entire  panorama  opened  to  my 
view;  the  glen  itself,  extending  for 
miles,  the  beautiful  trout  stream 
flowing  through  its  centre ;  the  low 
range  of  hills  covered  with  trees  and 
shrubs  on  one  side,  and  the  noble 
range  of  the  Gaultee  Mountains  on 
the  other,  formed  a  most  delightful 
prospect.  Alas  I  could  I  now  look 
on  it  with  the  same  feelings  I  did 
on  that  morning  ?  No!  the  recol- 
lection of  a  horrid  murder  peipe- 
trated  close  to  the  spot  where  I 
commenced  fishing  within  forty- 
eight  hours  after,  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  it,  are  too  strongly 
impressed  on  my  mind  ever  to  be 
effaced. 

I  spent  a  most  charming  day, 
had  excellent  sport,  and  the  time 
passed  pleasantly  until  the  length- 
ened shadows  reminded  mo  of 
the  distance  I  had  to  travel.    The 
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€▼11  name  attached  at  that  time  to 
the  locality,  and  my  being  a  perfect 
stranger,  all  combined  to  induce  me 
to  hasten  my  departure.  I  set  out 
on  my  journey  homeward,  but  it 
was  not  fated  that  I  should  leave 
the  fairy  glen  that  night.  I  had 
not  proceeded  more  than  one  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  river  when  I 
met  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  middle 
size,  benevolent  and  kindly  looking. 
He  was  dressed  in  shooting  coat, 
smalls,  and  leggings.  From  his 
general  appearance  I  should  have 
taken  him  for  a  gentleman  farmer, 
or  agent  on  some  estate.  My  last 
surmise  was  correct.  He  saluted 
me,  asked  me  had  I  good  sport, 
looked  at  my  basket,  and  compli- 
mented me  by  saying  "  that  it  was 
the  best  day*s  fishing  he  had  ever 
known  on  the  Waterlow  river." 
He  asked  my  name,  and  when  I 
told  him,  said,  "  Oh !  you    have 

lately  come    to .     Do  you 

know  that  you  have  five  miles  of 
the  worst  road  in  the  county  to 
travel,  and  the  very  worst  hour  you 
could  choose  for  it  ?  My  name  is 
Hall ;  I  am  agent  over  this  property. 
My  house  is  close  by ;  come  back 
with  me.  We  are  to  have  a  late 
dinner ;  stop  to-night,  and  you  can 
return  home  in  the  morning.*' 

The  invitation  was  given  with 
such  kindness  of  manner  that  I 
freely  accepted  it.  A  few  minutes' 
walk  brought  us  to  the  house,  where 
I  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Hall  and 
the  family,  and  from  them  received 
a  most  cordial  welcome.  The 
eldest  daughter  was  a  beautiful 
girl,  a  rich  brunette ;  a  face  essen- 
tially Irish;  dark,  gem-like  eyes 
shaded  by  long  lashes,  which  iu 
repose  actually  rested  on  her  cheek; 
a  faultless  figure,  and  a  kind  heart. 
She  played  and  sang  well.  I  was  a 
bachelor  in  those  days,  and  during 
our  first  quadrille  actually  fell 
deeply  in  love;  but,  alas  for  the 
uncertmnty  of  all  things  here 
below!  after  the  following  morning. 


except  on  one  melancholy  occasion, 
I  never  again  saw  Miss  Hall.  The 
family  shortly  afterwards  left  the 
country. 

I  spent  a  delightful  evening. 
When  the  ladies  retired,  Mr.  Hidl 
and  I  sat  down  to  a  game  of  back- 
gammon and  a  glass  of  real  moun- 
tain dew.  We  separated  for  the 
night.  I  slept  soundly  until  called 
by  mine  host  next  morning.  We 
all  met  at  breakfast.  I  lingered 
there  as  long  as  politeness  would 
allow  me,  received  a  kind  farewell 
at  parting,  and  a  gener  i.  invitation 
to  the  house  whenever  the  calls  of 
duty  permitted.  Mr.  Hall  accom- 
panied me  about  a  mile  beyond 
the  river.  Weparted  with  every  kind 
feeling  on  both  hides ;  it  was  o>  r 
first  meeting,  and  it  was  fated  to  be 
our  last. 

I  reached  my  quarter  i  afely,  and 
found  my  landlady,  a  kind  old  soul 
who  had  in  vain  exerted  her  in- 
fluence to  prevent  my  excursion  to 
the  glen,  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment She  had  just  returned  from 
the  barrack,  insisting  on  a  party 
being  immediately  sent  out  to  look 
for  me.  However,  having  presented 
her  with  the  contents  of  my  basket 
and  related  my  adventures,  she 
became  quite  reconciled  and  happy; 
taking  care  not  to  inform  her  of  a 
half  promise  I  made  Mr.  Hall  to 
dine  there  on  the  following  Tues- 
day. 

The  next  morning  I  was  speak- 
ing to  the  stipendiary  magistrate  at 
his  office,  and  relating  an  account 
of  Mr.  Hairs  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality, when  we  were  startled  by  the 
noise  of  a  horse  galloping  and 
being  pulled  up  short  at  the  door. 
The  bell  rang  violently,  immediately 
a  servant  rushed  in,  and  without 
waiting  to  be  questioned,  exclaimed, 
'*  Oh  I  gentlemen,  poor  Mr.  Hall  is 
shot." 

I  cannot  describe  my  feelings;, 
they  were  those  of  sorrow  ancl 
indignation.    The  entire  available 
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force  were  at  once  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  scene  of  the  murder.  I 
wished  to  have  the  party  divided 
and  sent  different  roads,  one  by  the 
mountain  road,  the  other  by  the 
main  road  leading  to  the  head  of 
the  glen.  Had  my  suggestion  been 
adopted  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  murderers  would  have  been 
captured,  as  it  was  proved  that  im- 
mediately after  Ihe  murder  they 
took  possession  of  a  farmer^s 
house ;  there  were  no  inmates  but 
the  farmer— an  aged  man — his 
daughter,  and  a  servant.  The 
ruffians  had  to  get  refreshments 
such  as  the  place  afforded.  They 
t^en  barricaded  the  door;  two  of 
them  threw  themselves  on  a  bed, 
the  other  with  a  loaded  gun  kept 
guard,  and  in  his  turn  got  a  rest. 
]Vfatters  remained  so  until  night, 
when  the  assassins  departed  in  the 
ilirection  of  the  Gaul  tee  Mountains. 
The  farmer's  daughter  told  me 
afterwards  that  had  she  observed 
any  police  passing  she  would  have 
given  the  alarm,  notwithstanding 
the  danger  she  might  have  incurred 
by  doing  so. 

I  speak  from  experience,  and  say 
that  no  magistrate  should  have  the 
power  to  counteract  the  order  of  an 
officer  of  the  force  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  his  men  en  route  to  the 
scene  of  an  outrage;  the  officer's 
duty  compels  him  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  by-roads  and 
mountain  passes  in  his  district,  of 
which  the  stipendiary  can  have 
little  knowledge. 

As  soon  as  possible  I  mounted 
my  horse  and  proceeded  to  the  sad 
scene.  On  arriving  there  I  found 
the  door  open.  I  dismounted  and 
entered.  The  first  person  I  saw  was 
Miss  Hall,  who  was  moaning  and 
sobbing.  On  perceiving  me  she 
screamed  and  pointed  to  the  par- 
lour door.  I  entered,  and  there  I 
saw  my  poor  friend,  stretched  dead, 
lying  on  the  very  table  at  which  I 
had  sat  in  social  converse  with  him 
and  his  bereaved  family  only  a  few 


hours  previously.  His  coat  and  vest 
were  off.  I  opened  his  shirt,  and  in 
a  space  that  might  be  covered  by 
the  hand  there  were  five  bullet 
wounds  right  over  the  region  of  the 
heart.  I  also  observed  that  he  had 
a  severe  contusion  under  one  of  his 
eyes.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Hall  on 
that  fatal  morning  left  his  house  at 
an  early  hour  and  proceeded  to  a 
wood  about  half-a-mile  distant,  ac- 
companied by  a  number  of  work- 
men, for  the  purpose  of  cutting  down 
timber.  About  eight  o'clock  he  sat 
down  on  a  tree  that  had  been  felled 
to  read  a  newspaper,  when  one  of 
the  workmen  came  up  and  told  him 
that  three  bla'rk  hoya  (armed  men 
with  crape  over  their  faces) — in 
fact,  hired  assassins — ^were  coming 
out  of  the  wood  towards  him.  Mr. 
Hall  got  up  and  asked  them  what 
they  wanted. 

•*  We  want  you,"  said  one  ruffian ; 
"we  have  been  looking  for  you  a 
long  time ;"  at  the  same  time  strik- 
ing him  with  the  butt  of  his  gun 
under  the  eje,  knocking  him  down. 
He  then  put  the  gun  to  his  breast 
and  fired,  killing  him  instantly. 
Will  it  be  believed  that  this  foul 
deed  was  perpetrated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  forty  workmen,  employed 
by  deceased,  and  the  murderers 
left  the  spot  unmolested  P 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the 
magistrates  and  others  next  day. 
They  offered  a  reward  of  £500,  the 
Government  offered  £1,000 ;  but 
although  the  proclamation  was  re- 
newed ten  years  after,  from  that 
day  to  this  no  clue  has  been 
obtained  to  the  murderers  or  their 
employers,  nor  could  any  deed  of 
poor  Hall's  ever  be  brought  to  light 
to  account  for  his  having  come 
under  the  ban  of  their  accursed 
system  of  assassination. 


The  city  of  Kilkenny,  associated  as 
it  is  widi  so  many  recollections  o 
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my  boyhood,  is  often  present  to  my 
thoughts. 

What  Kilkenny  man  who  has 
passed  the  grand  climacteric,  does 
not  look  back  with  regret  on  the 
departed  glories  of  his  city;  the 
kind  and  friendly  feeling  existing 
at  that  time  between  all  parties ;  the 
Kilkenny  hunt  club ;  their  splen- 
did meet,  second  to  none ;  their  an- 
nual ball,  attended  as  it  invariably 
was  by  Uie  kliie  of  the  adjoining 
counties ;  the  beautiful  little  theatre 
on  the  Parade,  with  the  well-chosen 
scroll  over  the  drop  scene,  "  Whilst 
we  smile  we  sootlie  affliction  ;'*  the 
Gentlemen*s  plays,  as  they  were 
styled,  held  annually  for  six  weeks, 
in  which  the  male  performers  were 
all  gentlemen  of  the  county  and 
city,  the  stars  of  the  gentler  sex  the 
incomparable  Miss  O'Neill  (after- 
wards Lady  Beecher),Mis8  Stephens, 
and  many  others;  the  delightful 
reunions  in  the  green-room  after 
the  performance,  so  different  from 
the  manner  in  which  society  is  con- 
stituted now-a-days;  it  was  free 
from  that  species  of  jealousy  now 
80  common  that  causes  some  men 
of  low  origin  to  think  they  can  best 
show  their  independence  by  rude- 
ness and  affected  contempt  for  the 
company  they  are  in  fact  only 
tolerated  in. 

Many,  I  should  say,  remember 
the  performance  of  Julius  Casar, 
and  the  gentleman  who  earned  for 
himself  that  sobriquet  by  his  inimi- 
table acting.  I  was  present  one 
night  at  the  theatre ;  the  play  was 
the  "  Gamester."  Mr.  Ruth's  family 
occupied  a  stage  box.  He  appeared 
in  I  hat  character;  and  in  the  last 
scene  where  he  takes  poison  and 
dies,  a  fearful  scream  was  heard 
from  the  box,  and  Mr.  Buth's 
daughter  fell  insensible;  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  on  being  brought  out 
she  quickly  recovered,  and  for  some 
time  hung  weeping  on  her  father's 
neck. 

I  regret  to  say  in  a  year  or  two 


afterwards  we  lost  our  theatre. 
Many  circumstances  combined  at 
that  time;  failure  of  banks  and 
other  matters  obliged  the  gentry  to 
give  up  in  a  great  measure  horses, 
hounds,  &c.,  and  as  subscriptions 
died  away  the  theatre  was  neces- 
sarily sold.  It  was  not  only  during 
the  Gentlemen's  plays  that  our 
theatre  was  occupied ;  at  intervals 
select  companies  from  London  and 
Dublin  would  take  it  for  a  season. 
My  opinion  is,  whatever  others  may 
think,  that  a  theatre  properly  con- 
ducted and  well  supported  is  a  sure 
sign  of  the  prosperity  of  a  town. 
I  do  not  mean  to  coenvy  that  it  was 
on  account  of  the  closing  of  the 
theatre  Uiat  trade  became  so  bad  in 
Kilkenny  at  that  particular  time, 
but  so  it  happened. 

There  are  many  beautiful  walks 
in  and  around  the  city — the  canal 
walk,  the  Lackcn,  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Nore ;  the  Parade,  where 
a  military  band  performed  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  in  my  day  ;  and 
several  others,  including  the  College 
Park,  which  I  undei*stand  is  now 
open  to  the  public;  but  queer 
things  are  happening  every  day. 
In  my  school  days  it  was  altogether 
used  by  the  scholars  ;  we  numbered 
in  Dr.  Callaghan's  time  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  He  unadvisedly 
published  pamphlets  against  the 
Bible  Society,  and  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months  after,  his  school 
dwindled  down  to  half  that  number; 
he  consequently  resigned. 

The  tourist  from  Kilkenny  would 
be  well  repaid  for  his  trouble  by  a 
walk  of  four  miles  along  the  river 
side  to  Sheastown,  and  on  to  Den- 
roches  cottage — an  enchanting  spot 
in  fine  weather,  the  grounds  beau- 
tifully laid  out,  and  after  luncheon 
in  the  summer-house  you  have 
splendid  trout  streams  to  Bennett's 
bridge,  and  on  to  Nevilles  of  Anna- 
mult.  A  visit  to  Kilkenny,  with  its 
fine  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice's, 
the  ruins  of  St.  John*s  Abbey,  its 
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many  historical  traditions  connected 
with  the  wars  between  the  Butlers  and 
Desmonds,  was  most  interesting.  In 
their  last  battle  the  Earl  of  Desmond 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner ; 
he  was  being  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  some  of  the  enemy 
into  the  castle — *'Where  is  the  great 
Earl  of  Desmond  now  ?"  said  one 
of  the  latter.  *'  Where  he  ought  to 
he,"  said  the  brave  old  Earl — **  on 
the  necks  of  the  Butlers.*'  ^1- 
kenny  was  often  visited  by  anti- 
quarians, literary  men,  and  other 
celebrities.  Passing  over  John*s 
bridge  one  day,  I  saw  an  open 
carriage  followed  by  a  number  of 
people,  coming  towards  me.  Seated 
in  the  carriage,  to  my  great  delight 
I  saw  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  Tommy  Moore,  and  Lady 
Morgan.  I  followed  the  carnage 
until  it  stopped  at  Bice  and  Walsh*s 
Hotel,  Patrick  Street,  where  they 
were  saluted  with  hearty  cheers. 

I  must  now  mention  another 
name,  a  Kilkenny  man  much 
esteemed— John  Banim,  author  of 
*'  Tales  of  the  O'Hara  Family."  His 
father  kept  a  fishing-tackle  shop  in 
John  Street.  I  purchased  my  first 
troutrod  from  him,  and  my  flies 
from  Peter  Sinnot,  said  to  be  the 
best  fly-tyer  in  Ireland  at  that  time. 

I  must  not  forget  another  cele- 
brity well  known  as  a  teacher  of 
English,  two  years  with  whom  was 
quite  sufficient  to  ground  a  lad  well 
in  the  English  language,  and  pre- 
pare  him  for  commencing  his 
classical  education .  G  eorge  Charles 
Buchanan  was  a  character  in  his 
way.  Methinks  I  see  him  now — 
rather  above  middle  size,  a  deter- 
mined look,  wore  spectacles,  a  green 
frock,  and  Hessian  boots.  He  wrote 
a  spelling-book  much  thought  of ;  it 
contained  useful  words,  not  those 
ridiculous  long  Greek  and  Latin 
compounds  as  given  out  at 
spelling-bees.  The  domine  sat 
at  a  high  desk  in  the  centre  of  the 
schoolroom ;  that  desk  contained  a 


cat-o*-nine-tails — a  hazel  stick  with 
nine  pieces  of  whipcord  attached, 
and  three  knots  on  each.  He  was 
never  known  to  punish  a  boy  with- 
out first  making  use  of  the  words, 
"  Advance,  my  youth."  I  have  seen 
the  cheek  of  lads  pale  at  the  sound, 
more  than  one  of  whom  has  since 
"mounted  the  imminent  deadly 
breach/'  I  felt  at  the  time  that  he 
punished  rather  severely— peace  to 
his  ashes !  Many  a  time  have  I  got 
under  cover  at  the  Lacken  side  of 
the  river  and  thrown  stones  at  him 
as  he  took  his  evening  -walk  at  the 
other  side.  I  could  just  see  him 
shaking  his  gold-headed  cane  at 
me.  I  never  hit  him,  neither  did  I 
ever  mean  to,  although  having  re- 
ceived many  a  hard  hit  from  him. 

I  may  here  mention  a  few  names 
of  Kilkenny  men  of  the  day,  the 
life  and  soul  of  kindness,  hospi- 
tality, and  good  fellowship.  Denny, 
Arkwright  (the  evergreen),  O'Ryan, 
Helsham,  the  Keoghs,  the  Ander- 
sons, Purcell,  Carpenter,  Butler, 
Madden,  Temple,  the  brothers  Ekl- 
monds,  Ac,  where  are  those  friends 
of  my  youth  ?  Alas  !  echo  answers, 
where  ? 

Kilkenny,  I  regret  to  say,  with  all 
its  beauty  and  historical  reminis- 
cences, has  not  escaped  having  its 
name  associated  with  deeds  of  vio- 
lence and  foul  murder,  done  both 
in  city  and  county. 

There  are  two  bridges  in  John 
Street;  one  spans  the  Nore,  the 
other  a  large  mill-race  lower  down 
the  street.  A  few  yards  beyond  this 
small  bridge  there  is  a  lane,  at  the 
head  of  which  there  was  formerly  a 
barrack.  The  military  had  been 
only  recently  removed  to  their 
new  quarters.  During  the  time 
it  was  occupied  as  a  military 
post  a  sentinel  was  always 
stationed  at  the  entrance  to  the 
lane ;  an  old  sentry-box  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  after  the  soldiers 
had  left,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  it  was  in  a  great  measure 
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the  means  of  bringing  to  justice 
the  perpetrators  of  a  most  dastardly 
and  barbarous  murder. 

A  respectable  man  named  Ryan, 
a  barm  manufacturer,  residing  in 
the  city,  was  returning  to  his  home 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  was  stopped  on  the  small  bridge 
by  two  soldiers,  who  with  threats 
demanded  his  money.  "  Ah  !  '*  said 
he,  "  I  know  you  both;  1*11  tell  the 
colonel  in  the  morning."  The 
moment  he  said  that  it  was  all  up 
with  him* 

**  That  you  shall  never  do,"  said 
one  of  them,  and  quickly  drawing 
his  bayonet,  drove  it  through  the 
unfortunate  man's  body;  he  then 
stooped,  caught  him  round  the 
waist,  and  threw  him  over  ,the 
bridge  ;  a  heavy  flood  being  in  the 
river  the  body  passed  through  the 
sluice  gates  below  the  town  into 
the  main  river,  and  was  not  found 
for  six  weeks  after,  four  miles  below 
Kilkenny. 

At  the  time  of  the  murder,  an 
unfortunate  outcast  who  had  sought 
shelter  in  the  sentry-box  overheard 
the  words  that  passed,  and  saw  the 
murder  committed.  She  knew  the 
two  men,  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
departed  she  ran  to  the  chief  con- 
stable's bouse  and  told  him  her 
tale  of  murder.  At  parade  hour 
next  morning  she  was  brought  to 
the  barrack,  and  at  once  identified 
the  murderers.  One'  of  them, 
named  Hunter,  was  an  Englishman ; 
the  other  was  an  Irishman  named 
Healy.  I  was  present  at  their  trial 
the  following  assizes.  Hunter  was 
acquitted  and  Healy  found  guilty, 
and  as  Hunter  was  leaving  the  dock, 
Healy  turned  round  to  him  and 
said,  '*  Hunter,  you  are  acquitted 
and  I  am  found  guilty,  and  you 
know  I  am  as  innocent  as  the  child 
unborn."  Hunter  was  escorted  to 
the  barrack  by  a  corpdi'al's  guard, 
the  buttons  were  cut  off  his  coat, 
the  facings  torn  off,  and  he  was 
then  drummed  out  of  the  barrack 


gate.  A  crowd  had  assembled,  and 
it  appearing  to  the  colonel  that  pre- 
parations had  been  made  outside  to 
give  Hunter  such  a  warm  reception 
that  the  hangman  would  for  ever  be 
spared  any  trouble  on  his  account, 
lie  ordered  him  to  be  brought  back 
and  confined  in  the  black-hole  until 
a  fitting  opportunity  oecurred  to 
have  him  removed. 

Healy  was  hanged  in  forty-eight 
hours  after  his  sentence;  he  had 
tx)  walk  from  the  county  gaol  to 
Gallows  Green,  the  place  fixed  on 
for  his  execution,  and  necessarily 
had  to  pass  the  spot  where  the 
murder  was  committed. 

The  general  impression  at  the 
time  was  that  the  girl  made  a  mis- 
take as  to  the  actual  murderer ;  be 
that  as  it  may,  my  own  impression 
is,  that  neither  of  the  parties  should 
have  been  acquitted ;  the  evidence 
was  conclusive  against  both,  one 
for  committing  the  murder,  and  the 
other  for  aiding  and  abetting. 

The  above  occurrence  caused 
much  excitement  and  consternation, 
as  for  years  such  a  dreadful  mur- 
der had  not  taken  place  in  the  city. 
I  regret,  however,  to  state  that 
shortly  afterwards  two  barbarous 
murders  of  an  agrarian  character 
were  committed  in  the  county. 

It  is  a  fact  that  as  far  as  agrarian 
outrages  are  concerned  your  being 
a  Roman  Catholic  is  no  protection. 
If  they  consider  that  you  have 
transgressed  their  laws,  it  rather 
aggravates  your  crime  in  the  eyes 
of  those  wretched  assassins  who 
pronounce  your  doom. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Marum  ^as  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Kilkenny,  a  gentleman 
much  liked  and  respected  by  all 
parties.  He  had  two  brothers,  gen- 
tlemen farmers ;  one  wealthy  and 
infiuential,  residing  at  Gidmoy, 
sixteen  miles  from  Kilkenny,  the 
owner  of  a  number  of  farms,  some 
of  them  several  miles  from  his 
residence.    He  had  some  difference 
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with  bis  enants  about  land,  and 
knew  that  he  was  a  marked  man. 
This  preyed  so  mach  on  his  mind, 
that  i^ter  yisiting  a  farm  he  seldom 
returned  home  by  the  same  route. 

One  fatal  morning,  accompanied 
by  his  eldest  son,  he  rode  to  one 
of  his  farms,  determined  not  to  re- 
t«m  the  same  way ;  but  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  him,  and, 
AS  it  was  sfcerwards  proved,  five 
armed  nun  were  posted  on  each 
road. 

About  nightfall  father  and   son 
arrived  at  a  certain    part   of  the 
road  about   two    miles  from    their 
residence,  when  they  were  fired  at 
firora  a  small  plantation.  The  unfor- 
tmaate  father  fell  from   his  horse 
desperately  wounded,  and  in  a  few 
minuted  had  his  brains  beaten  out 
The  son   received  a  severe  wound 
in  the  side  of  the  head ;  he  was  for- 
tunately, however,  still  able  to  keep 
the  saddle,  and  his  horse,  frightened 
at  the  firing,  ran  away  with  him.  This 
daved  his  life;   the  wound  healed 
rapidly,  and  after  a  few  weeks  he  was 
able  to  go  about.    Five  men  were 
arrested ;  their  trial  came  on  at  the 
ensuing  summer    assizes.     I    was 
present  in  the  court  during  the  en- 
tire day.  There  was  great  excitement, 
and  the  most  extraordinary  defence 
was  set  up, — that  the  five  men  on 
their  trial  "  were  not  the  men  who 
actually   committed  the    murder,*' 
but  composed  the  party  who  were 
"on the  other  road  to  waylay  un- 
fortunate Marum    should  he  have 
passed  that  way."     There  was  no 
denial  as  to  their  intentions  should 
a  chance  have  oflered.     The  jury 
did    not    believe   in    the   defence, 
and    they  were  told   very  plainly 
that  even    if   it  were   true,    they 
deserved  hanging,  and  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  were  as  guilty  as  the 
actual    murderers.      The  jury    re- 
tired to  their  room  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  and  at  six  the  next  morn- 
ing the  judge  was  sent  for  to  re- 
ceive their  verdict ;  it  was  **  Guilty," 


and  not  one  in  that  crowded  court 
doubted  the  justice  of  it. 

In  forty-eight  hours  after  passing 
sentence  I  saw  the  condemned 
men  leaving  the  county  gaol  on 
three  common  country  cars.  The 
first  and  second  car  were  each  oc- 
cupied by  two  of  the  culprits,  and 
a  priest  sitting  between  them.  The 
exact  spot  where  the  murdered 
man  fell  from  his  horse  after  the 
shot,  and  where  the  murderers 
finished  this  dreadful  work,  was 
fixed  on  for  their  execution. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  the 
latter  end  of  summer  as  the 
wretched  procession  moved  from 
under  the  gateway  of  the  gaol 
yard.  It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time 
that  a  dark  stormy  wet  day  would 
be  more  consistent  with  the  feel- 
ings of  all  present  A  strong 
guard  accompanied  it ;  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  two  squadrons  of 
dragoons,  two  companies  of  in- 
fantry, and  J  50  police  commanded 
by  Captain  Coote  composed  the 
escort.  Galmoy,  as  already  stated, 
was  sixteen  miles  from  Kilkenny. 
On  arrival  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, the  gallows  had  been  already 
erected,  and  as  the  cars  containing 
the  condemned  came  up  they  were 
brought  under  it  The  men  were 
made  to  stand  up,  the  rope  was  ad- 
justed, the  cap  drawn  over  the  face, 
the  car  withdrawn,  and  in  a  few 
moments  all  was  over. 

The  Peace  Perservafion  Force 
was  then  in  existence.  No  braver  or 
harder- worldng  men  could  be  found. 
They  were  officered  by  gentlemea 
of  the  county,  men  of  education, 
standing,  and  respectability,  and 
also  men  of  thews  and  sinews  fit  for 
the  warfare  they  had  then  to  con- 
tend with.  They  knew  the  topo- 
graphy of  their  several  districts, 
and  could  guess  in  what  particular 
locality  they  might  possibly  find 
the  individual  wanted;  they  were 
not  of  that  class  of  men  whose 
merit  chiefly  consists  in  their  dear- 
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bought  knowledge  of  subjecU 
^hich  M  far  as  eonceros  their  duty 
in  the  constabulary  can  never  be  of 
the  slightest  use  to  them* 

Mfljor  Nicholson,  as  stated  by 
Curtis  in  his  "History  of  the 
Irish  Constabulary,"  was  (as  be  is 
pleased  to  term  him)  eccentric,  but 
at  the  same  time  brave  and  daring 
in  execution ;  just  the  man  for  the 
time,  and  one  who  often  carried  his 
point  by  decision  and  dash,  where 
more  methodical,  prosy,  and  timid 
men  would  totally  have  failed.  He 
commanded  the  police  in  the  pix)- 
vince  of  Leinster.  Curtis  also 
states  that  Nicholson  was  not 
superseded  before  it  was  necessary 
to  do  so,  and  further,  that  the 
constabulary  are  now  much  im- 
proved, as  three-fourthM  of  them  are 
Moman  Catholiee! 

I  passed  many  years  in  the  con- 
stabulary— perhaps  as  many  as  Mr. 
Curtis — and  whatever  other  cause 
of  quarrel  the  men  might  occasion- 
ally have  amongst  themselves  or 
with  any  of  the  inhabitants,  I  never 
knew  a  single  case  occur  ftom 
a  difference  of  religion.  I  found 
them  all,  Protestants  as  well  as 
Boman  Catholics,  alike  anxious  in 
the  proper  discharge  of  their  duty, 
and  I  must  say  that  if  it  so  hap- 
pened  that  three-fourths  of  the  con- 
stabulary of  the  present  day  were 
*'  Protestants,*"  I  should  consider  it 
an  act  of  great  folly  and  stupidity 
to  eulogise  the  entire  force  on  that 
account. 

Major  Nicholson  had  under  his 
command  some  first-rate  chief  con- 
Btables,  one  a  gentleman  named 
Coates,  as  fine  a  specimen  of  a  man 
and  a  soldier  as  I  ever  met  with.  He 
was  also  an  accomplished  scholar. 
At  that  time  we  were  free  from 
"competitive  examination;"  still, 
we  had  scholars  amongst  us. 

Shortly  before  Marum's  murder 
Mr.  Coates  huppened  to  be  in 
command  of  a  party  of  police  at 
a  fair  where  a  "  faction  fight "  was 


apprehended.  The  leader  of  one 
of  the  factions,  a  powerful  fellow 
named  Murty,had  with  the  greatest 
audacity  drawn  up  his  men  oppo- 
site to  the  police  and  within  about 
fifty  yards  of  them.  Murty  had 
been  often  heard  to  say  what  he 
would  do  to  Coates  if  ever  he  had 
the  chance,  and  on  this  occasion 
commenced  hurling  the  most  op- 
probrious defiance  at  him.  Coates, 
wishing  to  give  Mr.  Mur^  a  prac* 
tical  lesson,  took  off  his  sword  and 
jacket,  and  turning  up  his  shirt 
sleeves  picked  out  a  stout  black- 
thorn from  some  ahillelahs  his 
men  had  taken  from  some  pugna- 
cious individuals  a  short  time  be- 
fore, and  telling  his  men  to  keep  a 
sharp  look  out,  and  remain  steady, 
he  advanced  several  yards  and 
called  on  Murty  to  '*  come  forward 
and  meet  him  like  a  man."  **  You 
often  threatened  what  you  would  do 
to  Coates ;  here  he  is  now  if  you  dare 
to  meet  him."  After  a  little  consul- 
tation the  challenge  was  accepted. 

••  Now,  Coates,  you  Orange  thief," 
said  Murty,  advancing,  "I'll  take 
the  consate  out  of  ye;  it's  the  likes 
of  ye  is  disturbing  the  country  en- 
tirely.     May  the  D take  me 

if  the  woman  that  owns  you  will 
know  you  when  I  am  done  wid 
ye." 

Mr.  Murty*s  oration,  followed  as 
it  was  with  three  jumps  in  the  air, 
and  a  war-hoop  that  might  have 
startled  a  Sed  Indian,  twirling  his 
cudgel  at  the  same  time,  did  not 
seem  to  have  the  least  effect  on 
Coates*  nerves;  he  merely  told 
Murty  to  *'  take  care  of  his  head." 
He  was  a  capital  swordsman,  and 
Murty  was  no  mean  antagonist, 
and  now  '^in  mortal  strife  they 
darkly  close."  Coates*  science  en- 
abled him  not  only  to  keep  his  an- 
tagonist at  bay,  but  to  give  him  a 
few  admonitory  taps  to  teach  him 
the  value  of  civility  in  future. 

The  police  and  the  country 
people  anxiously  watched  the  result 
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of  the  fight  It  was  not  long  in 
doubt;  Coates,  knowing  his  busi- 
ness, was  cool  and  calm;  Murtj, 
from  being  thus  foiled  at  his  own 
favourite  weapon,  and  that  before 
his  followers,  seemed  to  lose  all 
command  of  himself,  and  rained 
.  his  blows  fast  and  furious.  Mr. 
CoateSy  thinking  that  the  combat 
had  lasted  long  enough,  made  a 
feint,  and  then  with  a  powerful 
sweep  of  his  cudgel  sent  Murty*s 
weapon  spinning  in  the  air.  Waiting: 
until  his  antagonist  had  regained 
his  shillelah,  Coates  put  himself 
en  garde,  but  Murtj  showed  no 
desire  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities, 
he  looked  curiously  at  Coates  for  a 
minute  or  so,  then  said, — 

"  Captain  Coates,  you  have  done 
what  I  thought  no  man  in  the 
country  could  do.  Give  me  your 
hand ;  you  are  the  best  man,  and 
while  Jack  Murty  is  to  the  fore  no 
man  shall  ever  raise  a  hand  to 
you."  He  went  over  to  his  followers, 
not  at  all  crestfallen,  and  after  a 
palaver  and  several  messages  pass- 
ing between  the  rival  factions  they 
both  wheeled  their  men  round  in 
different  directions  and  left  the 
field,  Murty's  faction  before  leaving 
giving  three  cheers  for  Coates. 

Thus  ended  what  might  have 
been  a  bloody  battle.  Coates'  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  taught  the 
country  people  to  respect  the  police 
not  only  collectively  but  indivi- 
dually, and  this  Mr.  Coates  was 
one  of  the  '*  eccentric "  Major 
Nicholson's  most  esteemed  officers. 
I  regret  to  finish  my  story  with 
an  account  of  the  second  brother's 
murder.  The  Eev.  Dr.  Marum  was 
slowly  recovering  from  the  effect  oc- 
casioned by  the  shock  he  received  on 
hearing  of  his  elder  brother's  death, 
when  he  received  an  account  that  his 
second  brother  had  been  bai*barously 
murdered  on  his  own  lands  three 
miles  from  Kilkenny.  I  knew  him 
well  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  had  his 
permission  to  shoot  rabbits  on  his 


grounds ;  he  was  the  last  man  I 
should  expect  to  have  an  enemy. 

The  poor  bishop  took  the  murder 
of  his  two  brothers  so  much  to 
heart,  that  he  gradually  sank,  and 
died  a  few  months  after  the  last 
murder. 


When  quite  a  lad,   I  arrived  one 
evening    with    my  father    at    mj 
native   town,  Ballinakill,    in    the 
Queen's    county,  from    Kilkenny. 
Next  morning,  about  eleven  o'clock, 
an  extraordinary  procession  entered 
the  town  and  drew  up  at  the  prin- 
cipal entrance    to   Heywood,    the 
domain  of  Col.  Trench.     It  con- 
sisted of  several  specimens  of  the 
now    extinct  yellow  postchaise,  in 
one  of  which  were  two  gentlemen 
intent  upon    settling  an  **  affair  of 
honour ; "  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  horsemen,  from  the  noble  lord 
of  the  manor,  landed    proprietors 
and  squires  on  thoroughbreds  and 
hacks,  to  the  squireen  with  the  in- 
evitable green  cutaway  coat  rather 
worn-looking,  and  boots  with  very 
brown  and  dirty  tops,  mounted  on 
screws  of  all  sorts,  followed  by  a 
vast    number  of    country    people 
who  had  joined  the  procession  as  it 
passed  along,  leaving  plough  and 
harrow  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and    in  some  instances  mounting 
the  plough  horses,  so  anxious  were 
they  to  see  the  '*  divarsion,"  and 
join  in  the  scrimmage  if  opportu- 
nity offered,  caring  very  little  under 
which  king,  so  as  they  could  take 
part  in  the  fun. 

As  the  cavalcade  drew  up  at  the 
entrance  to  Heywood,  Mr.  Shaw 
and  Mr.  Cooke,  the  principals, 
alighted  with  their  friends,  but 
before  any  preliminaries  could  be 
adjusted  the  Hon.  Mr.  Yesey,  bro- 
ther to  Lord  De  Vesci,  who  had 
followed  on  horseback  from  Abbey- 
leix,  came  up,  and,  announcing  him- 
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self  as  a  magistrate,  forbade  the 
duel  taking  place  within  his  juris- 
diction. A  long  discussion  followed, 
but  Mr.  Yesey  was  firm,  and  prepa- 
rations were  again  made  for  the 
road,  and  the  party  proceeded  to 
the  nearest  point  where  the  Queen's 
county  and  the  county  Tipperary, 
joins.  A  favourable  spot  having 
been  selected,  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements were  soon  made. 

The  only  timo  I  considered  lost 
was  the  bowing  and  scraping  the 
seconds  inflicted  on  each  other,  and 
the  double  refined  politeness  that 
passed  between  them,  not  seeming 
to  care  for  the  dreadful  suspense 
that  must  have  been  endured  by 
their  principals  who  were  standing 
by.  At  last  all  was  arranged.  An 
ominous  silence  pervaded  the  as- 
sembled crowd.  •  I  do  not  know 
from  what  cause,  but  I  could  not 
take  my  eye  off  Mr.  Shaw.  The 
men  were  placed,  the  pistols  de- 
livered, one  of  the  seconds  walked 
a  few  paces,  turned  round,  the 
word  one^  two  was  given ;  both 
shots  went  off  like  one,  and 
poor  Shaw  leaped  from  the  ground 
and  fell  forward  a  dead  man — 
the  ball  had  entered  above  his  left 
eye. 

The  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
above  unfortunate  occurrence  were 
much  to  be  deplored.  The  sheriff, 
Mr.  Shaw,  received  an  execution 
against  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
Mr.  Gooke,  a  gentlemen  of  pro- 
perty. He  went  to  the  house  of  the 
latter  one  morning  at  the  early 
hour  of  eight  o'clock ;  the  ladies  of 
the  family  had  not  left  their  rooms. 
The  sheriff  allowed  them  half  an 
hour  to  do  so — when  that  time  had 
expired  the  sheriff  gave  orders  to 
break  open  the  bedroom  doors, 
which  was  done.  This  hasty  pro- 
ceeding so  exasperated  Cooke  that 
he  horsewhipped  Shaw.  Thus  both 
men  received  gross  insults,  brought 
on  by  Shaw's  precipitate  conduct  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty ;  a  chal- 


lenge followed,  and  then  the  sad 
result. 

"  Tempera  mutantur  et  nos  mu- 
tamur  in  illis."  No  truer  adage  was 
ever  written.  At  the  present  time 
the  police,  if  they  got  an  inkling  of 
an  intended  duel,  would  pounce  at 
once  on  the  parties,  bring  them 
before  a  magistrate,  and  have  them 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace ;  but 
in  my  day,  if  the  police  at  all  in- 
terfered it  would  be  to  see  fair 
play.  Alas  for  the  glories  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  !  they  are  fast  leaving 
us.  Are  the  changes  for  the  better? 
Certainly  not  altogether. 

Duelling  had  its  uses  as  well  as 
its  abuses:  it  made  men  more  parti- 
cular in  giving  offence,  and  was 
not  by  any  means  carried  on  in 
that  reckless  manner  that  is  sup- 
posed. The  time  was  when  "  eveiy 
quart  bottle  held  a  quart,"  and  if 
you  did  not  pass  the  decanter 
quickly  your  host  would  not  be 
pleased ;  still,  a  man  of  tact  and  dis- 
cretion could  generally  steer  clear 
of  insult  or  annoyance,  and  would 
also  be  able  to  assist  a  friend  by 
his  counsel  when  required. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  police 
and  law  courts  have  prospered  won- 
derfully since  duelling  was  done 
away  with,  although  they  have 
usurped  its  privileges  in  settling 
little  affairs  that  one  gentleman 
may  have  with  another,  in  a  very 
unpleasant  manner.  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  good  old  days  gone 
by  when  the  Common  Pleas  would 
leave  the  bench  to  have  a  pop  at 
the  BoWa  ;  and  the  Attorney- Gene- 
ral, and  Sergeant  Buzfuzz  try  con- 
clusions in  the  Phoenix  Park,  on 
that  classic  ground  yclept  the 
'*  fifteen  acres  !  "  But  times  have 
indeed  changed  since  "  George  the 
Third  was  King,*'  Bonaparte  is 
dead,  and  Dan  Donnelly  is  no 
more  !  Alas  !  poor  Dan,  he  had  his 
day;  patronised  by  royalty,  he 
beat  the  famous  English  champion 
Oliver  on  his  own  ground,  while 
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Dan  retired  with  his  friends,  sing- 
ing the  •*  Shining  Daisy." 

The  death  of  young  O'Grady 
several  years  after  the  last-named 
duel  eaused  great  excitement  in 
Dublin.  The  first  anti-duelling 
meeting  was  held  there,  but  it  was 
not  until  some  years  after  that,  duel- 
ling was  finally  done  away  with. 

Residing  in  Dublin  at  the  time, 
I  feel  certnin  that  many  can  re- 
member the  dirty-looking  wall 
seven  feet  high  that  separated  the 
College  Park  from  Nassau  Street, 
and  what  a  boon  it  was  when  pulled 
down  and  replaced  by  the  present 
splendid  railings ;  the  street  having 
also  been  widened  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  now  a  really  beautiful 
thoroughfare. 

One  fine  afternoon  about  four 
o*clock.  the  most  fashionable  hour 
in  Dublin,  the  ill-fated  0*6rady  was 
riding  down  Nassau  Street.  It  was 
greatly  crowded.  It  so  happened 
that  a  Captain  Smith,  and  his 
friend  Lieutenant  Henry  Markham, 
were  driving  in  a  cabriolet  in  th^ 
direction  of  Mcrrion  Square;  the 
crush  was  so  great  that  0*Grady*s 
horse  got  jammed  against  that 
wretched  wall.  Smithes  Tcab-horse 
being  in  unpleasant  proximity; 
O'Grady,  having  what  was  actually 
B  lady*s  riding- whip  in  his  hand, 
made  a  slight  cut  at  Smith's  horse 
to  turn  him  off ;  it  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  O* Grady  succeeded  in 
extricating  himself  from  the  press, 
and  passed  on,  thinking  no  more  of 
the  matter.  Not  so  with  Smith; 
remembering  that  a  brother  officer 
hsL^  been  horsewhipped  a  few  days 
before,  in  Dame  Street,  by  a  coun- 
try gentleman,  he  said  to  his  com- 
panion, **  If  we  submit  to  this,  we 
shall  have  to  leave  Dublin,**  and 
jumping  from  his  cabriolet,  he  pur- 
sued O'Grady,  and  cut  him  with  his 
wliip ;  he  then  returned  to  his  com 
pan  ion  and  drove  to  the  barrack. 

Who  can  analyze  poor  0 'Grady's 
feelings  on  the  subject?  Ithos  been 


said  that  he  was  averse  to  sending 
a  challenge,  and  that  he  was  "  put  in 
Coventry  until  he  did  so."  Let  that 
be  as  it  may,  he  challenged  Smith ; 
they  met  near  Harold's  Gross. 
0*Grady  fell,  mortally  wounded;  he 
died  in  two  or  three  days  after.  It 
was  also  bruited  abroad  that  his 
second,  not  being  aufait  at  those 
matters,  placed  him  in  an  angle 
caused  by  the  meeting  of  two 
ditches ;  if  so,  his  antagonist,  even 
if  inexperienced  in  the  use  of  the 
pistol,  might  have  made  a  fatal 
shot,  where  otherwise  he  could  not 
O'Grady  was  deeply  regretted. 
Smith  and  his  second  were  com- 
mitted on  a  charge  of  manslaughter, 
tried  at  the  following  commission, 
and  found  guilty.  I  happened  to 
be  present,  and  as  soon  as  the  sen- 
tence, '  two  years'  imprisonment," 
had  been  passed.  Smith  threw  his 
arms  round  his  companion's  neck 
and  sobbed  out,  '*  Oh !  Henry,  see 
what  I  have  brought  you  to."  The 
judge  seemed  a  little  affected  by 
this  ebullition  of  feeling,  and  ad- 
dressing the  prisoners,  said  that 
"nothing  affecting  their  character 
as  gentlemen  or  men  of  honour 
had  been  proved  against  them." 
This  I  thought  rather  an  extra- 
ordinary remark  for  a  judge  to 
make  to  men  he  had  just  sentenced 
to  two  years'  imprisonment  At 
the  end  of  six  months  they  were 
liberated* 


The  town  of  Fermoy,  twen^  miles 
from  Cork,  situated  on  the  Black- 
water,  is  pretty  and  rather  romantic* 
looking.  It  has  two  fine  barracks, 
and  to  military  men  it  offered  great 
advantages  in  a  social  point  of  view, 
a  numerous  and  hospitable  gentry, 
good  trout  and  salmon  fishing,  ex- 
cellent shooting,  and  the  vicinity  of 
that  enchanting  spot,  Castle  Hyde, so 
famed  in  love  and  story. 
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DuriDg  the  year  1880  a  coDsta- 
bnlaiy  dep6t  was  formed  at  Fermoy, 
Govemment  giving  up  one^of  the 
barracks  for  that  purpose ;  at  the 
same  time  there  was  a  considerable 
addition  made  to  the  Peace  Preser- 
vation Force.  A  depot  was  also 
established  at  Ballincollig,  under 
Major  Gallwey;  after  some  time 
Cork  became  head-quarters. 

A  few  summers  after,  I  occupied, 
with  a  brother  officer,  a  large  room 
at  the  rear  of  the  constabulary 
barrack  looking  out  on  the  race- 
course. The  day  had  been  sultry 
and  oppressive,  the  evening  set 
in  wet  and  gloomy  with  occa- 
sional flashes  of  lightning  and 
the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder; 
the  rain  came  down  in  torrents  as 
the  evening  advanced,  and  not 
exactly  knowing  what  to  do  with 
myself,  I  crossed  over  to  the  mili- 
tary barrack  to  see  an  old  friend,  an 
officer  belonging  to  the  92nd  High- 
landers. ,  I  sat  in  his  room  until 
dusk,  when  hearing  the  sound  of  an 
approaching  military  band,  we  went 
down  to  the  barrack  gate,  just  as 
the  60th  Regiment  marched  in  from 
Cork.  Amongst  the  officers  I  noticed 
a  Captain  Smith,  uncle  to  Smitb 
who  shot  O'Grady  in  Dublin  a  year 
or  two  previous ;  he  was  a  fine-look- 
ing man,  well  liked  by  those  under 
his  command,  but  one  who  rather 
prided  himself  on  his  aristocratic 
bearing  and  high  connections ;  this 
feeling,  which  was  carried  to  excess, 
eventually  led  to  his  destruction. 

Accepting  an  invitation  from  the 
mess  of  the  92nd,  as  a  general  rule 
on  those  occasions,  the  officers  of 
the  59th  dined  with  them  that, 
evening.  No  regiment  was  more 
famed  for  hospitality;  everything 
passed  off  well  and  amicably  untU 
an  unfortunate  discussion  ensued  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  different 
regiments  in  the  service,  in  the 
course  of  which  Captain  Smith 
made  the  extraordinary  assertion 
that  '*  the  Guards  were  the  only  real 


soldiers  in  His  Majesty's  service." 
Colonel  Macdonald,  of  the  02nd 
(afterwards  General  Macdonald), 
very  naturally  replied  that  "he 
considered  the  OOnd  Highlanders 
as  good  soldiers  as  any  in  the  ser- 
vice." Captain  Smith  replied  in  no 
very  measured  terms,  an  angry  dis- 
cussion followed,  and  Smith  gave 
the  "  lie  "  to  Colonel  Macdonald  at 
his  own  mess  table.  Several  of  the 
02nd  started  up.  Macdonald  quietly 
said,  '^  Sit  down,  gentlemen,  this  is 
my  affair."  Matters  were  at  once 
put  into  the  seconds*  hands,  and  at 
five  o'clock  on  a  fine  summer's 
morning,  they  left  the  mess-room 
and  proceeded  to  the  race-course  in 
rear  of  our  barracks.  The  orderly 
came  to  the  door  of  my  room,  and 
knocking  loudly,  said  that  *'  there 
was  a  duel  about  taking  place,  and 
that  I  could  see  it  from  the  win- 
dow," which  I  immediately  opened, 
and  it  was  my  fate  to  see  a  second 
man  fall  in  a  duel ;  the  baU  from 
Colonel  Macdonald's  pistol  struck 
Captain  Smith  on  the  wrist  of  the 

Eistol  arm,  glanced  off,  and  entered 
is  breast;  he  fell  at  once,  and  died 
as  they  were  carrying  him  to  his 
quarters. 

Colonel  Macdonald  retired  to 
France,  and  after  a  few  months 
received  an  intimation  from  the 
Horse  Guards  that  after  strict 
inquiry  iuto  the  matter  he  wai 
acquitted  of  all  blame,  and  direct- 
ing him  to  return  to  his  regiment 
and  resume  his  duties. 

So  much  may  be  said  for  and 
against  duelling  in  this  country, 
that  I  should  not  like  to  give  a 
decided  opinion  upon  it.  Even  if 
sanctioned  by  law,  no  duel  under  any 
circumstances  should  be  allowed  to 
take  place  until  forty-eight  hours 
had  elapsed  after  the  casus  beUi 
had  been  received. 

I  almost  think  that,  under  certain 
restrictions,  duelling  might  be  of 
service.  For  instance,  look  to  th6 
Scandalous  revelations,  so.demorfi- 
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li;Bing  to  the  risinglgeneration.  that 
appear  in  the  daily  papers  from  the 
divorce  court:  duelling  woald  quietly 
settle  two-thirds  of  them  at  least. 

Duelling  is  still  tolerated  in 
many  parts  of  the  Continent 
French  duels  are  conducted  with 
considerable  etiquette  and  fair  play. 
In  other  countries  it  seems  that  any 


restriction  is  totally  ignored:  two 
men  having  had  some  difference  of 
opinion  on  a  previous  occasion, 
meet  by  chance  at  the  comer  of 
a  street,  simultaneously  revolvers 
are  produced,  and  without  fuithei* 
parley  they  blaze  away  at  each 
other,  and  this  is  their  idea  of  a 
duel ! 


STUDIES  IN  SCOTTISH  LITEEATUEE. 


No.  IV. 


NORMAN  MACLEOD. 


Thi  Memoir  of  Norman  Macleod, 
which  has  been  recently  exceed- 
ingly well  written  by  his  brother 
Donald,  has  already  lifted  the  man 
into  the  first  ranks  amoog  Scotch 
divines.  We  do  not  here  concern 
ourselves  with  the  man  himself, 
though  his  reputation  will  in  all 

Jrobability  outlive  that  of  his 
ooks.  He  was  one  of  the  broad- 
est-minded Scotchmen  that  have 
lived  for  many  years  past ;  and  his 
literary  works  have,  as  a  wbole^ 
been  the  healthiest  that  any  minis- 
ters have  written.  The  grand 
breadth  of  the  man  has  had  a 
tendency  of  late,  in  all  his  massive, 
genial  good-heartedness,  to  over- 
shadow his  works  of  fiction  and 
literature,  and  to  render  us  unable 
for  a  time  sufficiently  to  appreciate 
his  literary  labours.  Many  of  our 
authors  might  be  proud  of  one  of 
his  books,  which  for  their  unique- 
ness in  Scottish  literature  deserve 
•  study,  as  they  win  our  admiration 
and  tone  our  thoughts  with  soft 
rtreaks  of  riches. 


He  was  one  of  the  few  clergy- 
men in  North  Britain  who  had  the 
courage  manfully  to  acknowledge 
his  works  of  fiction.  In  that  land 
of  strong  religious  tenets,  and  sober, 
strict  views  of  the  sacred  profes- 
sion, not  a  few  were  shocked  to 
find  the  parish  clergyman  of  one  of 
the  largest  city  parishes  writing 
tales  and  penning  sketches  of 
character.  This  may  have  been 
inexplicable  during  h\»  life,  but  h\* 
memoir  and  letters  explain  at  once 
the  many-sidedness  of  the  man  and 
the  variety  of  his  thoughts,  which 
in  no  other  way  could  find  fit 
utterance — which,  if  they  had  been 
unwritten,  would  have  left  our 
Scotch  literature  much  the  poorer. 
To  contrast  him  with  Canon  Kings- 
ley  would  be  unfair ;  but  in  their 
works  of  fiction  they  had  this  in 
common,  a  desire  to  reach  that 
large  class  of  readers  with  high 
thoughts,  and  tender  sympathies;  to 
knit  the  brotherhood  of  man  closer 
together  with  ties  of  suffering, 
brave  examples  of  true  humanity, 
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and  gentle,  pure,  noble  specimens  of 
aflectionate  women.  And  in  fiction 
they  wrote  no  words  which  would 
have  dishonoured  the  pulpit. 

The  graphic  sentences  of  the 
clergyman  cannot  well  live  in  other 
minds  than  those  who  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  hear  him ;  the  voice,  ex- 
pression, and  feelings  of  the  speaker 
cannot  be  conveyed  to  posterity. 
But  the  creations  of  the  author's 
fancy,  the  delicate  touches  of  his 
humour,  the  sofb  portraitures  of 
his  pen,  the  breathing,  moving 
beings  of  his  own  brain,  all  live 
and  are  perfectly  mirrored  in  his 
works  of  fiction.  He  used  fiction 
for  a  noble  purpose,  and  blessed  it. 
He  rightly  saw  that  through  the 
medium  of  a  tale  he  could  present 
truths  which  would  otherwise,  in 
their  nakedness,  have  been  un- 
palatable, and  not  so  beneficial. 
All  bis  efibrts  strike  us  as  being 
fragments  of  reality  picked  up  by 
a  clergyman  in  his  experience. 
Sensationalism  finds  no  foothold 
there.  Seality  stands  out  in  such 
bare  simplicity  that  professional 
writers  of  fiction  would  have 
deemed  it  worthless.  The  whole 
charm  lies  with  the  writer ;  in  his 
hands  an  ordinary  incident  becomes 
beautiful. 

A  healthy  mind,  healthy  feelings, 
healthy  humour,  unadorned  with 
high  culture,  unpolished  with  a 
chaste  literary  style,  will  afford 
more  happiness,  in  many  cases,  than 
the  splendid  efforts  of  genius,  and 
give  more  delight  than  the  most 
brilliant  exhibitions  of  wit.  Mac- 
leod's  writing  does  not  satisfy  the 
true  literary  taste ;  it  wants  neat- 
ness, conciseness,  and  even  an  occa- 
sional coldness  to  tone  it  down  to 
the  standard  of  literary  excellence 
Even  more  severe  faults  might  be 
found;  thinness  of  colouring, 
slightness  of  hold,  and  here  and 
there  the  gold  is  beaten  out  to 
shreds.  Yet,  over  a  thought  he 
does  not  often  linger  to  work  out 


all  its  fulness  of  suggestive  ideas, 
indeed,  a  literary  incompleteness, 
resembling  a  rough,  unfiuished 
sketch,  characterizes  all  his  works. 
His  style  was  not  one  of  the  study, 
but  of  nature,  and  is  like  the 
speech  of  the  out-spoken  sailors 
whom  he  so  greatly  liked,  which  now 
rises  into  honest  eloquence  and  now 
falls  into  softness  and  tenderness 
truly  natural.  His  writing  is  ready 
pointed,  telling ;  his  narrative  plain 
to  simplicity;  his  style  faulty, 
clumsy,  often  awkward,  as  is 
always  his  who  takes  to  that  work 
in  mature  a^e  which  for  expertnesa 
requires  training  from  early  youth. 
In  his  letters  he  regretted  he  had 
not  cultivated  style  earlier,  and  it 
is  no  disparagement  to  say  that 
had  he  not  had  a  well  of  healthy 
natural  vigour  of  genuine  feelings 
in  his  mature  mannood,  the  wealth 
of  prompting  experience,  he  would 
not  have  earned  a  reputation  as  an 
author.  Healthiness  was  his  style. 
Healthiness  is  the  core  of  his 
works. 

''I  so  hate  these  eternal  love 
stories,  this  everlasting  craving 
after  a  sweetheart.  I  wish  they 
would  marry  in  the  first  chapter, 
and  be  done  with  it.  Is  tnere 
nothing  to  interest  human  beings 
but  marriage?  What  a  fuss  to 
make  about  those  two  when  in 
love!"  These  words,  written  to 
the  publisher  of  the  periodical  he 
edited,  may  be  taken  as  his  tenta- 
tives,  and  all  his  stories  show  that 
he  has  acted  upon  that  basis.  His 
tentatives  raise  important  questions 
among  novelists.  We  take  him  to 
be  of  imperfect  sympathies  and 
undeveloped  manhood  who  cannot 
experience  the  most  intense  joy  in 
listening  to,  or  reading  As  Xou 
Like  Itf  the  most  fascinating  love 
story  in  the  English  language. 
Nor  was  Norman  Macleod  deficient 
in  the  power  of  loving,  but  he  loved 
true  manliness  more.  Novelists 
must  make  use  of  that  power  which 
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toucbes  people  most.  And  is  not 
love  common  to  all  ?  has  not  that 
one  divine  spark  for  manj  ages 
lightened  the  human  heart,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  cold 
and  cheerless?  what  other  senti- 
ment in  the  human  heart  is  so 
capable  of  elevating  and  ennobling 
man? 

Without  entering  into  a  discus- 
sion of  such  a  question,  we  may 
observe  that  it  is  not  to  be  dis- 
missed with  a  question,  nor  put 
aside  with  a  sententious  paragraph 
notable  for  half-truths.  But  such 
an  expression  of  opinion  we  should 
bear  in  mind,  as  we  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  novels  of  him 
who  wrote  these  sentences.  The 
words  of  a  letter  cannot  be  taken 
literallj.  As  a  moralist  it  is  easily 
]^rceived  that  he  correctly  saw  that 
there  are  duties  more  important 
than  marriage,  and  that  the  heart 
longs  for  stronger  food  than  the 
maudlin  love  of  youth.  Our  lead- 
ing novelists  are  beginning  to  re- 
cognize that  much  of  the  lasting 
interest  of  human  life  does  not 
centre  at  the  marriage  altar,  but 
onlv  begins  there  and  develops 
with  the  wedded  existence.  Life 
then  becomes  complete,  stem  re- 
ality becomes  familiar,  and  more 
manly  and  more  womanly  comedies 
and  tragedies  are  then  played  at  the 
domestic  hearth  than  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  courtships  or  quarrels  of 
lovers.  The  oneness  of  two  beings 
in  the  intricate  labyrinths  of  the 
society  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
calls  into  play  that  force  and  adapt- 
ability of  character  which  is  more 
interesting  to  the  analyst  than  the 
cross  -  purposelike  misunderstand- 
ings of  enthusiastic  lovers.  Down- 
right manliness;  upright,  honest 
manhood ;  force  of  character,  with 
a  good  aim,  become  admirable  in 
the  eyes  of  a  man  who  has  climbed 
the  hill  of  middle  age.  Such  is 
Macleod*s  position  as  a  novelist. 

No  one  can  expect  to  find  those 


Dualities  in  the  fiction  of  a  man  of 
fty  winters  which  we  look  for  in 
that  of  early  manhood.  Maeleod 
only  began  to  write  tales  when  he 
was  half  a  centuxy  old.  At  that 
age  youthful  froth  has  blown  oiT, 
the  romance  of  story- telling  is 
stripped  of  its  glory,  and  fiction  be- 
comes stern  trutb.  The  parish 
minister  then  discerns  that  no  man 
need  take  credit  for  having  loved  a 
pretty  girl,  as  the  greatest  selfish- 
ness olYen  enters  into  the  contract^ 
but  he  finds  below  the  surface  of 
ordinary  lives,  events  and  incidents 
of  common  life  which,  as  they  dis- 
play sheer  heroism,  unbounded 
unselfishness,  and  beauty  of  cha- 
racter, are  the  more  noble  because 
of  their  reticent  disinterestedness^ 
He  is  a  portrait  painter,  but  a  con- 
scientious one.  His  characters 
have  all  the  gift  of  human  speech, 
they  are  neither  milliner's  dummies 
for  the  display  of  drapery,  nor  wax 
models  to  show  the  marvellous 
amount  of  man's  ingenuity.  At 
dinner  we  seem  to  sit  between  the 
hearty  Old  Lieutenant,  that  villain 
of  modem  life,  Mr.  Joseph  Walker, 
and  that  example  of  devotion 
to  uncompromising  principles,  Bev. 
Daniel  Porteous.  Characters  fami- 
liar to  an  author  of  fifty  cannot  but 
likewise^  be  familiar  to  his  readers. 
A  story-teller  at  that  age,  endowed 
with  discrimination,  is  an  artist. 
Maeleod  writes  as  if  he  were  speak- 
ing in  his  study,  without  any  strain- 
ing for  effect,  throwing  his  whole 
heart  into  ihe  character  sketch. 
The  culprit  is  impaled  with  the  out- 
raged feelings  of  an  honest  man. 
The  admired  is  touched  off  with 
one  or  two  graphic  sentences, 
walked  out,  recalled,  and  clasped 
lovingly  to  his  heart.  The  sur- 
roundings are  lightly  yet  fully 
drawn.  Meanness  is  put  in  the 
pillory ;  hypocrisy  is  exposed  to  all 
the  torture  of  self  which  ensues 
when  one's  hidden  vices  become 
known  and  publicly  proclaimed  oii 
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beiDg  placed  in  the  stocks.  Ofiend- 
era  against  one's  manhood  receive 
a  sound  rating ;  breakers  of  the  un- 
irritten  laws  of  honesty  in  thought 
receive  a  sound  castigation  ;  justly 
and  strongly  the  whole  force  of 
hia  morsil  nature  is  let  loose  at 
those  offenders  against  innate 
straightforwardness. 

He  takes  a  deservedly  high  place 
as  a  humorist,  and  Scotch  htera- 
turOy  it  must  be  said,  is  deficient  of 
humour.  Although  the  humour  of 
the  man  may  have  been  in  no  re- 
spect different  from  that  of  the 
English,  that  of  his  literary  works 
is  decidedly  Scotch,  and  is  lUustra- 
tive  of  the  character  of  his  nation. 
In  his  letters  he  is  boisterous  as  an 
Irishman,  but  he  regains  the  under- 
current of  wit  whenever  he  uses 
the  Scotch  characters.  His  humour 
is  disorderly,  and  cannot  be  classi- 
fied ;  it  is  genial,  harmless,  pleasant; 
then  bitter,  sarcastic,  satiric ;  then 
mocking  and  sheathed  in  ridicule. 
Humorist  he  undoubtedly  was; 
he  may  be  described  as  a  humorist 
of  character,  and  of  a  stronger, 
healthier  type  than  Sydney  Smith. 
The  sharp  wit  of  Moli^re,  or  the 
pathetic  wit  of  Hood,  or  the  coarse, 
strong  wit  of  Swift,  were  all  foreign 
to  him.  His  had  the  trappings  of 
wit  and  the  healthy  body  of 
humour. 

The  most  superficial  reader  can- 
not but  recognize  in  all  his  tales 
a  healthy  influence,  which  begins 
where  literary  ability  often  ends,  a 
steady  purpose  to  bring  out  the 
clearer  certain  truths  which  con- 
cern the  weal  or  woe  of  humanity. 
Whatever  may  be  their  literary  de- 
fects, their  tone  is  bracing.  He  ap- 
peals to  our  deeper  feelings,  which 
few  novelists  can  touch,  and  their 
attempts  to  do  so  result  in  the 
broadest  burlesque.  Elevated,  noble 
manhood  stands  there  crowned  with 
everlasting  garlands.  In  his  stories 
there  is  an  under-current  of  sorrow, 
but  only  as  the  means  of  chastening 


the  spirit  and  ennobling  the  man- 
hood. Sound  sense  and  judgment, 
the  finest  feelings  and  thoughts  of 
taste,  facts  gathered  from  far  and 
near  by  a  keen  observation,  mel- 
lowed with  the  mature  richness  of 
his  own  heart,  and  toned  with  the 
softness  of  his  imagination,  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  works  of  him 
whom  we  regard  in  the  light  of  a 
companion-friend. 

The  ''Old  Lieutenant  and  his 
Son,*'  follows  at  a  good  distance 
behind  •'  The  Starling."  His  cha- 
racters are  well  drawn,  but  they  are 
dumsily  moved.  Its  artlessness  is 
soon  manifest,  and  his  writing 
droops  into  an  easy  conversationid 
style.  The  story  is  loaded  with  re- 
ligious texts,  and  beneath  such 
weights  it  has  sunk.  We  can  only 
become  intimate  with  two  of  the  * 
characters,  the  Old  Lieutenant  and 
Babby  the  servant,  all  the  others 
fail  to  interest  us,  even  Ned — the 
muscular  Christian.  There  are 
many  passages  of  excellent  descrip- 
tive writing,  and  a  few  pages  of 
genuine  humour  from  the  muuth  of 
Babby,  but  even  these  qualities 
cannot  compensate  for  the  weak 
construction,  the  uninteresting  na- 
ture of  the  book.  It  sinks  rapidly 
out  of  our  memory,  except  a  sen« 
tence  here  i^d  there  which  would 
have  been  the  better  of  revision, 
such  as  the  sailors  whom  no  one 
takes  an  interest  in  and  "  can  be 
shipwrecked  or  drowned  without 
saying  much  about  it." 

Babby  is  the  character  of  the 
book,  and  interests  us  strongly  with 
her  conceits  and  similes.  "And 
there's  that  dog,  Skye — I  tell  you, 
mem,  he's  jist  awfu'  fall'n  awa*  in 
speerits,  and  grown  quite  regard- 
less aboot  himsel*.  He  taks  up 
wi'  other  does  for  company,  stray 
dogs,  colley  dogs,  and  daffin'  ne'er- 
do-weels,  that  he  wadna  thole  when 
Ned  was  here." 

The  young  minister,  Dalrymple, 
receives  a  good  castigation  at  this 
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uneducated  woman's  band :  **  Hech, 
Biro !  wbat  a  round  black  crappit 
bead  be  bas,  like  a  bull-dog's,  and  a 
body  round  and  fat  like  a  black  pud- 
ding, and  tbe  cratur  gangs  strutting 
aboot  wi'  bis  umbrella  under  bis 
oxter,  crawin'  like  a  middin  cock, 
vha  but  bim,  keep  us  a' !  and  pittin' 
bis  neb  into  every  ane's  brose  wi' 
bis  impudence.  And  syne  be  rages 
and  rampages  in  tbe  pulpit,  wi'  tbe 
gowk's  spittle  in  bis  moutb,  flytin' 
on  folk,  and  abusin'  tbem  for  a' 
tbat'a  bad  till  my  nerves  rise  and  I 
could  jist  cry  oot,  if  it  wasna  for 
sbame — ^'Haud  yer  tongue,  ye 
spitefu'  cratur ! '  But  a'  the  young 
leddies  are  daft  aboot  Dalrymple — 
they  ken  best  for  what,  and  some 
of  the  auld  anes  that  dinna  ken  best 
for  what !     But  no  me." 

Babby  cannot  allow  tbe  young 
minister  to  pass  in  peace,  and  she 
afterwards  returns  to  him  with  re- 
doubled satiric  humour.  ^"He 
routs  in  tbe  pulpit  like  a  bull,  and 
when  the  boay's  crackin'  wi*  ye,  be 
cheeps,  cheeps,  like  a  chirted  pud- 
dock.' 

"'A  what!'  asked  Sjite,  over- 
come by  laughter. 

<*'A  squeezed  tadel'  replied 
Babby.  '  D'ye  no  ken  yer  ain  lan- 
guage? And  as  for  bis  sermons, 
they're  jist  like  a  dog's  tail,  the 
langer  tbe  sma'er ! ' " 

"  I  tried  to  picture,"  says  the 
author  in  one  of  his  letters,  refer- 
ring to  tbe  son,  Ned, ''  a  lad  neither 
a  muff  nor  a  methodist,  a  good 
honest  fellow  trained  up  sensibly 
and  living  honestly,  ana  as  any 
young  man  may  live  and  as  many 
clo.  But  now-a-days,  it  seems,  voung 
men  roust  either  be  perfect  black- 
guards or  perfect  saints."  Such  a 
character  is  totally  unsuited  to  be 
the  hero  of  a  novel,  though  be 
would  show  to  advantage  in  a 
memoir.  The  flashing  roundness 
of  his  sentences,  the  neat  narra- 
tion of  facts,  throw  us  occasionally 
off  our  guard ;  but  of  analysis  it  has 


none,  and  is  nearly  destitute  of 
inner  life.  Foliage  predominates. 
The  ministerial  mind  has  placed 
actions  on  a  religious  pivot,  round 
wbicb  they  turn  in  theological 
order.  Life  is  stripped  of  its  ordi- 
nary daily  thoughts,  and  tbe  high- 
strung  tension  of  Sabbath  presses 
tbe  human  marrow  out.  The  nar- 
rator is  swallowed  up  in  the 
preacher,  and  the  preacher  agam  oq 
the  canvas  crushes  out  of  sight  the 
characters.  It  is  a  good  sermoa 
adulterated  into  fiction  —  fiction 
spoilt  because  of  its  sermonizings. 
"  A  Highland  Parish,"  tbe  place 
of  bis  birth,  boyhood,  and  youth- 
hood,  is  gracemlly  written,  and 
abounds  with  many  fine  touches  of 
beautiful  writing  and  many  bealthv, 
genial  sentiments.  A  solid  sub- 
stratum of  truth  supports  the  occa- 
sionally idyllic  fancies ;  a  merry  ray 
of  humour  dances  over  many  of  the 
pages ;  a  healthy,  vigorous  pen 
rushes  on  with  interest ;  and  a 
strong  manly  love  for  the  old  home 
of  bis  fathers  comes  boldly  forth  in 
all  its  native  enthusiasm.  In  the 
gossiping  details  of  the  lives  of  the 
old  sailors,  schoolmaster,  peasants ; 
the  ties  of  the  rich  and  poor ;  tbe 
local  customs  and  local  fools;  the 
minister  cut  off  from  civilization, 
but  on  familiar  terms  with  the 
classics;  and  the  wild,  flowerlesi 
graveyard,  we  are  introduced  to  a 
people  whom  lowland  Scotchmen 
Know  little  of.  Norman  Madeod's 
sheer  natural  ability  is  here  plainly 
marked.  The  excellent  descriptive 
writing,  the  lightness  of  touch,  the 
deftness  of  expression,  and  tbe 
strength  of  power,  which  all  bo 
reanimate  the  objects  of  his  affec- 
tion that  they  live  in  the  minds  of 
the  reader,  are  characteristics  of  his 
own  personality.  Even  very  fine 
culture  would  not  have  improved 
them  ;  they  spring  direct  from  the 
heart.  The  book  has  the  advantage 
of  a  foundation  of  truth,  and  the 
structure  of  an  active  imagination 
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wbich  decks  bis  beloved  one  with 
beauty  and  charms  inexpressible. 
The  characters  are  all  yividlj 
drawn;  the  minister,  a  living 
epistle,  beloved  bj  all,  but  espe- 
cially by  the  poor,  and  whose  delight 
was  to  see  his  children  dance  to  the 
music  of  the  violin,  which  he  played 
himself;  old  Bory,  his  right-hand 
man ;  and  all  the  many  strange 
freaks  which  human  nature  works 
in  the  brain,  are  perhaps  unrivalled 
by  the  anecdote  of  the  Highland- 
man  who,  during  his  long  residence 
in  the  lowlands,  had  his  forefinger 
amputated,  which,  however,  he  sent 
to  his  native  village  that  it  might 
there  be  buried,  and  that  it  might 
receive  an  honourable  burial.  A 
bottle  of  whisky  was  also  sent ! 

The  humour  of  the  Gaels  is  care- 
fully watched  over  by  him.  As  he 
uses  it  their  character  is  illustrated. 
Their  humour  would  have  cheered 
the  heart  of  Thackeray,  who  loved 
that  order  of  humour  which  had  a 
cynical  barb  in  its  thrust.  For 
instance,  a  shepherd  got  a  bag  from 
a  geologist  to  carry  to  an  inn  across 
the  hills.  The  great  weight  of  his 
burden  tempted  him  to  look  into 
the  bag,  when  he  found  it  contained 
"  bits  o'  stones  from  aff  the  rocks." 
^  Stones  !**  exclaimed  his  companion 
opening  his  eyes.  "Stones !  Well, 
well,  that  beats  all  I  ever  knew  or 
heard  of  them !  and  did  you  carry 
it  ?  "  "  Carry  it !  Do  you  think  I 
was  as  mad  as  himself?  No!  I 
emptied  them  all  out,  but  I  filled 
the  bag  again  from  the  cairn  near 
the  house,  and  gave  him  good 
measure  for  his  money  I " 

His  *^  Character  Sketches "  are 
very  unequal,  but  any  of  the  papers 
are  good  specimens  of  his  hearty, 
genial  work.  There  stand  pre- 
eminent the  papers  on  "  Billy 
Buttons,"  *•  Mr.  Joseph  Walker," 
••  Aunt  Mary,"  and  "  Wee  Davie." 
The  last  is  the  most  successful  and 
best  known.  It  has  manifestly  got 
too  much   theological  and  biblical 


writing  to  please  a  sectarian  novel- 
reader.  It  is  titled  ''a  tract  for 
sorrowing  parents,"  and  is  referred 
to  in  his  letters  as  "My  sermon, 
not  story.'*  *  His  expressions  of  re- 
gard for  it  were  significant,  and  he 
spoke  about  the  little  hero  as  if  he 
were  a  living  personality, "  My  dear 
wee  mannie ! "  We  are  told  that  it 
was  written  in  his  brother's  manse 
during  a  snow-storm,  and  finished 
at  two  sittings ;  and  when  Newman 
Macleod  tried  to  read  it  aloud  he 
was  so  choked  with  tears  that  he 
had  to  lay  it  down.  The  whole 
purpose  of  the  story  is  to  show  the 
mfluence  of  an  innocent  little  first- 
bom  in  steadying  its  father,  making 
him  more  fond  oi  home,  more  affec- 
tionate to  his  wife;  and  in  the 
death  of  the  child  we  are  shown 
how  the  love  of  the  parents  is 
transferred  to  Him  who  loves  all. 

The  story  is  simply  and  beauti- 
fully told.  One  or  two  of  the  charac- 
ters drawn  are  very  lifelike.  The 
mother,  Jeanie  Thorburn,  with  her 
quiet  admiration  for  the  child  and 
her  hard  questionings  at  the  miniB- 
ter  after  its  death ;  tlie  father,  Wil- 
liam, in  his  manly,  honest,  unhypo- 
critical  talk  ;  the  old  parish 
minister,  Dr.  McOavin ;  and  the 
dissenting  elder,  David,  are  all 
simply  drawn  and  faithfully,  and 
are  no  fancy  sketches.  But  the 
character  which  slips  easiest  into 
our  minds  is  that  of  the  stern 
Corporal, who  becomes  a  mere  child 
too  under  the  happy  influence  of 
the  smithes  Wee  Davie.  As  an 
artistic  production,  perhaps  some 
parts  would  be  well  suppressed,  but 
what  reader  would  have  the  courage 
to  cut  even  a  lock  from  the  flaxen 
hair  of  the  little  lad  ? 

The  last  scene  of  all  is  beauti- 
fully told  in  few  words :  **  When 
the  sexton  had  finished  the  grave 
and  smoothed  it  down,  William 
quietly  seized  the  spade,  and  went 
carefully  over  the  green  turf  again 
with  gentle  beats,  removing  with 
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his  hand  the  small  aioiiea  and  RniTol 
which  roughened  ito  surface.  Those 
who  stood  very  near,  had  thej  nar- 
rowly, watched  him,  which  they  had 
too  much  feeling  to  do,  might  baye 
observed  the  smith  eive  a  peculiar 
tender  pressure,  and  dap  on  the 
grave  with  his  hand,  as  if  on  a 
child's  breast,  ere  he  returned 
the  spade ;  and  with  a  careless  air 
said, 'Here,  Joho,  thank  ye;  it's 
a'  richt  noo.'  Then  lifting  up  his 
hat  and  looking  around,  he  aaded, 
*Tm  obleeged  to  you,  freens,  for 
your  trouble  in  coming.' 

•*  And  so  they  left  •  Wee  Davie,' 
more  precious  and  more  enduring 
than  the  everlasting  hills  1 " 

**  Billy  Buttons  "  is  in  the  same 
strain,  but  a  more  imperfect  sketch; 
its  purpose  also  is  to  show  the 
great  influence  that  the  presence 
of  a  mere  babe  has  in  toning 
the  thoughts  and  lives  of  rough 
sailors.  And  one  cannot  but  admire 
the  honestness  with  which  the 
sailors  endeavour  to  nurse  and 
amuse  their  new-found  cargo ;  an 
old  one  seriously  proposes  that  a 
little  drop  of  tobacco  juice  would  do 
the  infant  good ;  and  the  carpenter, 
proceeding  on  the  axiom  tnat  all 
children  like  fun,  proposed  that  one  of 
the  crew  should  give  a  scrape  on  the 
fiddle;  so  to  the  music  around  the 
child  they  danced,  all  for  the  pur- 
pose that  they  might  give  it  a 
laugh. 

In  the  sketch  *'  Aunt  Mar^  "  we 
have  a  warm-hearted  admiration  for 
that  class  of  Bocietv  designated, 
buffeted,  and  sneered  at  as  *'old 
maids."  Each  sentence  is  candour's 
self.  Sly,  genuine  humour  runs 
through  the  whole  of  *'  Mr.  Joseph 
Walker ;"  he  is  a  character  whom 
only  a  Scotchman  could  have 
noticed.  Full,  rich  English  wit 
plays  across  his  sketch  of  ''The 
Ola  Guard,'*  which  takes  us  back 
to  the  introduction  of  the  railways, 
and  the  dying  out  of  the  old  coaches. 
The  last  scene  is  well  told,  where 


the  old  squire,  forced  to  travel  by 
the  railway  at  last,  because  the 
coaches  have  been  forced  to  give 
up  the  contest,  had  hardly  composed 
himself  in  the  train  when  a  loud 
whistle  was  heard,  and  springing 
on  his  feet  he  gasped,  "  What's 
thatp- 

«'Only  the  tunnell '*  said  the 
fellow  passenger,  when  with  a  cry 
of  "Have  mercy  upon  usl"  he 
sank  into  his  seat,  and  all  wss 
lost  in  darkness. 

His  last  work  of  fiction,  "  The 
Starling,"  is  incomparably  his  best 
It  is  mellow  with  matured  know- 
ledge of  men,  and  with  bai>p^  con- 
densed thoughts  and  miniature 
pieces  of  delightful  description. 
The  power  of  a  master  hand  is 
soon  felt,  and  especially  in  the 
construction  of  the  atoxy  on 
materials  the  most  slender  and 
delicate.  And  although  even  here 
he  could  not  altogether  for^o  the 
religious  element  the  narrative 
suffers  but  slightly  in  consequence; 
he  has  reached  a  point  of  artistic 
beauty  and  artistic  completeness 
want  of  which  marred  his  previous 
tales.  But  even  this  story  will  not 
be  a  favourite  with  literary  men,  as  it 
does  not  depend  on  a  good  literary 
stvle  for  its  success.  The  grace- 
fulness of  the  language,  the  wealth 
of  genuine  imagination,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  tone,  are  all  deserving 
of  our  warmest  admiration.  They 
begin  to  form  part  of  our  own 
thoughts.  Ever  uppermost  there 
is  the  innate  power  which  only 
natural  genius  can  boast  in  ito 
fulness — the  wealth  of  observa- 
tion picked  up  in  its  inarches  and 
bivouacks ;  the  close  immediate 
personality  of  the  author.  Having 
neither  pretensions  to  finished 
elaborateness,  nor  to  complete  pic- 
tures of  the  characters,  the  bold 
hand  of  a  gifted  man  has  in  many 
firm  outlines,  here  shaded  and  there 
rounded,  presented  a  drawing 
which  may  be  considered  a  rough 
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or  filled-in  sketch  according  to  the 
abeenoe  or  presence  of  the  creative 
power  of  imagination  in  the  reader, 
without  condescending  to  minute 
particulars,  he  has  a  peculiar  faculty 
of  describing  bis  characters  as  if  bjr 
inference.  Hurriedly  some  of  the 
work  is  no  doubt  done,  but  the 
dialogue  is  rich  and  fresh,  which  a 
more  cunning  manipulation  would 
haye  rendered  more  effective.  In 
no  way  is  the  absence  of  the 
novelist's  art  and  genius  so  manifest 
as  in  the  great  number  of  characters 
he  uses  to  work  out  a  story  so 
short.  We  know  enough  of  any  of 
them  to  command  our  admiration, 
but  too  little  for  our  minds  to  dwell 
upon  for  any  time.  Many  appear 
on  the  stage  but  for  a  short  time  to 
gain  the  applause  of  the  gallery. 

Many  choice  specimens  of  beau- 
tiful colouring  are  to  be  seen  in 
almost  eyery  chapter.  They  are 
scattered  by  a  band  which  seemed 
to  be  unaware  of  its  own  power. 
liVhat  can  be  more  truly  beautiful 
than  this,  '*  There  were  two  flaxen- 
haired  girls,  one  ten,  and  the  other 
near  twelve,  with  bare  feet,  and 
their  locks  tied  up  like  sheaves  of 
ripe  golden  grain."  Poetic  words, 
such  as  *'  the  streams  were  flashing 
to  the  sea,"  lighten  the  pages.  But 
the  strong  points  of  the  author  are 
to  be  found  in  his  humorousch 
racter  writing;  like  Dickens  Us 
humour  invested  inanimate  objects 
with  a  personality.  Describing  the 
minister's  sister,  ''  her  hair  was 
rufous,  and  the  little  curls  which 
clustered  around  her  forehead  sug- 
gested to  those  who  knew  her 
intimately  the  idea  of  screws  for 
worming  their  way  into  characters, 
family  secrets,  and  similar  private 
matters."  The  lower  extremities 
of  her  reverend  brother  are  thus 
pointed  off:  "A  pair  of  black  spats 
covering  broad  flat  feet,  that  ad- 
vanced with  the  regular  beat  of  slow 
music,  and  seemed  to  impress  the 
pavement  with  their  weight.*'    An 


exquisite  pathos  hsngs  around  little 
Mary;  culminating  in  that  scene 
where  with  sobs  she  hid  her  face  in 
the  folds  of  the  minister's  great 
eoat  "  *  Oh  dinna  let  faither  dee  ! ' 
And  she  clasped  and  clapped  the 
knees  of  him  whom  she  thoueht  had 
mysterious  power  with  God. 

The  creation  of  Jock  Hall  is 
worthy  of  Christopher  l^orth,  and 
his  nimble  humour  and  recklessness 
of  imagination  bear  a  decided  re- 
semblance to  that  of  his  Ettrick 
Shepherd  in  the  ''  Nootes  Ambro- 
sianiB."  His  simplicity  is  ingenuous, 
and  in  the  mouth  of  this  fool  of  the 
parish  nature  found  meet  outlet 
for  some  of  its  humours.  Jock  is 
at  least  a  foot  above  the  average 
height  of  the  low  comedians  which 
appear  in  our  novels.  "I  'listed 
when  I  was  fou ;  and  though  I  had 
nae  objections  at  any  time  to  fire 
a  gun  at  a  bird  or  a  Frenchman, 
or  to  fecht  them  that  wad  fecht  me, 
yet  the  sodjers  at  Stirlin'  made  a 
rule  o'  me,  and  keepit  me  walkin' 
and  trampin'  back  and  forrid  for  twa 
weeks  in  the  yaird,  as  if  they  were 
breckin'  a  horse ;  and  I  could  dae 
naething— neither  fish  nor  even  shoot 
craws — wi'oot  the  leave  o'  an  ill- 
tongued  corporal.  It  wasna  in  the 
bargain,  and  sae  I  left,  and  they  didna 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  speer 
after  me."  The  starling  bird,  he 
declared,  was  ''  a  most  extraordinar' 
cratur,  a  kin'  o'  witch  that  seemed 
to  ken  a'  things,  and  unless  he  was 
mistaen  wad  pit  things  a'  richt  gin 
the  hinner  end." 

To  write  a  successful  novel  with- 
out the  basis  of  a  love  story  is  an 
undoubted  sign  of  great  ability.  It 
is  an  adventure  which  few  of  our 
foremost  novelists  would  enter  on. 
A  novelist  who  chooses  to  discard 
that  passion  in  his  story  must  rely  on 
decidedly  original  powers  of  thought 
and  expression.  He  must  needs  in- 
fuse very  much  of  his  own  per- 
sonality, which  in  turn  must  not 
be  rounded  in  commonplace,  bat 
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sharpened  and  brightened  by  origi- 
nality. Great  knowledge  and  varied 
experience  of  human  nature,  in- 
sight into  character,  and  dose, 
analytic  familiarity  with  the  secret 
workings  of  the  heart  and  mind, 
are  required  in  this  arduous  task. 
All  this  depends  on  the  writer,  the 
turn  of  his  sentences,  the  twistings 
of  his  thoughts,  the  juxtaposition 
of  his  humour,  the  tone  of  his 
style.  He  too  must  naturally  be 
a  story-teller.  In  character  novels 
we  listen  to  the  writer,  in  love 
stories  we  lose  ourselves  in  the 
lovers. 

Norman  Macleod*s  works  are  all 
deficient  in  the  moving  passion  of 
love,  not  one  of  them  has  any  pre- 
teusion  to  be  called  a  love  story. 
And  perhaps  this  accounts  for  tlieir 
having  fast  slipped  out  of  general 
circulation.  They  are  pictures 
which,  from  want  of  laboured 
workmanship,  are  already  becom- 
ing faded  and  already  losing  fresh- 
ness of  colouring.  Tired  of  stories 
where  young  love  holds  sway,  he 
made  an  essay  into  phases  of  cha- 
racter; annoyed  that  so  much 
shopld  have  been  written  about  the 
divine  passion,  in  his  stories  he  at- 
tempted to  turn  the  tide  in  other 
directions;  but,  strong  as  he  per- 
sonally was,  his  pen  had  not  the 
cunning,  and  so  most  of  his  works 
have  now  been  stranded  by  the 
adverse  waves. 

Norman  Macleod  attained  very 
fair  excellence  as  a  writer  of  verse 
and  songs,  his  '*  Curling  **  song  being 
happy,  while  others  in  the  Doric 
display  a  wealth  of  imagination 
ana  abundance  of  humour.  Occa- 
sionally he  photographed  pictures 
in  a  few  lines,  and  music  lodges  in 
his  verse  as  naturally  as  it  did  in 
his  voice.  How  descriptive  these 
lines  are : — 

*'  Dance,  my  children !  lads  and  lasses ! 

Cut  and  shuffle,  toes  and  heels ! 
Piper,  roar  from  every  chanter 

Hurricanes  of  Highland  reels!  " 


The  most  beautiful  verses  he  ever 
wrote  embody  a  sentiment  very 
touching  in  its  simplicity.  We  quote 
the  first  two  verses : 

"We  need  not  bnOd  memorial  cairns 
Ah,  no,  my  wife,  I  cannot  do  it ; 

For  should  we  do  so  with  the  bairns. 
Some  day,  my  love,  we're   sore  to 
me  it. 

If  each  dear  hand  lays  down  the  stone 
With  love  to  all  around  to  gnide  it, 

Oh,  who  of  us  could  come  alone 
In  after  years,  and  stand  beside  it?  " 

Will  Norman  Macleod'a  writings 
last?  That  is  the  question  which 
must  he  applied  to  every  author's 
work.  Except  '*  The  Starling  "  none 
will,  as  they  have  no  marks  of  the 
fire  of  original  genius,  which  alone 
preserves  work  in  after  years. 
There  is  no  true  lasting  element 
in  them,  nothing  which,  when  it 
lodges  in  the  reader's  brain,  jealously 
crushes  other  works  out ;  in  truth 
they  sink  out  of  our  memory  with 
barely  a  passing  murmur  of  regret 

This  sterling  grand  man  must 
then  be  classed  among  our  minor 
authors,  with  a  half-length  portrait 
in  our  gallery,  and  to  be  looked  at 
occasionally  that  we  may  compare 
our  own  development  with  his. 
With  the  cargo  of  religion  in  his 
tiny  crafts,  they  keep  steadily  at 
coasting  service,  never  issuing  forth 
into  the  wide  ocean  of  love,  never 
crossing  the  tempest-tossed  waves, 
never  becoming  a  prey  to  the 
hungry-roaring  breakers  by  the 
cruel  rock-bound  coast. 

In  *'  The  Starling  "  alone  do  we 
find  the  impress  of  a  master  hand, 
but  even  there  it  is  cramped  by  its 
own  restricted  aims.  His  whole 
heart  and  soul  are  visible  in  all  his  ef- 
forts ;  a  hearty  geniality  flashes  from 
all  his  pages.  But  of  what  avail 
are  all  these  qualities  if  high  literary 
art  is  wanting?  What  avails  his 
exceeding  love  for  children,  which 
bursts  out  in  every  story  he  tells, 
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his  toaehing,  deeply  haman  pathos, 
bis  tender  dealings  with  weak  hu- 
manity, if  the  work  is  marred  by 
matter  extraneous  to  art  ? 

Beligious  novels,  from  their  very 
nature,  can  seldom,  if  ever,  reach  a 
high  standard  of  literary  excellence. 


For  many  years  yet  **  The  Starling  " 
will  be  popular,  deservedly  so,  as 
it  has  enriched  Scottish  literature 
with  its  genuine  humour ;  it  alone 
will  preserve  the  name  of  Norman 
Macleod  as  [a  writer  of  whim,  crot- 
chets, songs,  and  stories. 


DEATH- 

Ws  deck  omr  graves  with  flowers,  and  spells  devise 

To  blot  all  Deathhood  from  the  brows  of  death, 

Give  sweetest  perfume  to  his  baleful  breath. 
And  clothe  him  with  the  glory  of  the  skies. 

Each  bids  his  fellow  be  of  blither  cheer, 

For  Death  is  friendly,  man  has  nought  to  fear, 
And  all  his  terrors  from  illusions  rise. 

Such  things  may  serve  while  life  is  brave  and  strong 

And  man  meets  man  amid  the  lively  throng ; 
But  when,  in  one  of  life's  forsaken  hours, 
His  lonely  spirit  in  the  darkness  cowers 

Before  the  presence  it  has  shunned  so  long. 
Then  all  our  spells  are  'reft  of  all  their  powers,. 
And  dust  is  dust  in  spite  of  all  our  flowers. 

And  Death  is  Death  in  spite  of  all  our  song. 

HiCHABD    BSVKBLXV. 
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LAYS  OF  THE  SAINTLY. 

Bt  thi  LoiirDOK  Hasmit. 
Author  ov  **  Sohos  of  SntoirLABitT/'  ''Fibfb  ax  Lori,'  kc 

No.  10. — St.  Datid  oi  Wales. 

0  Patbon  Saint  of  Wales, 

Whose  month  is  March,  whose  emblem  is  the  leek, 

Assist  me  while  I  speak — 
Not  of  those  ancient  snperstitioits  tales 
Onr  fiithers  held  as  trath, 
Not  legends  dear  to  castle-bnilduig  yontb, 
Bat  facts  that  none  can  donbt, 
Which  have  in  Cambria's  history  leek^d  out ; 
Great  is  the  Truth,  and  eyermore  prevails, 
0  Patron  Saint  of  Wales ! 

Sweet  land  of  "  Llans,"  of  lakes,  and  woods,  and  monntaiasy 

Green  vales  and  fairy  fountains, 

Rocks,  cairns,  and  Druid-stones, 

And  towns  where  everybody's  name  is  Jones, 

In  other  days 

I've  view'd  thy  beanties  with  enraptured  gaze. 

And  even  tried  in  vain 

Thy  most  melliflnous  language  to  attain ; 

Yes,  Cambria,  I  love  thee,  and  desire 

AwhUe  to  change  my  lyre 

For  thy  time-honour'd  Haip,  for  now  my  lay's 

In  good  Si  David's  praise. 

This  very  holy  man 

Was  son  of  Xantus,  Prince  of  Cardigan, 

And  eke  (exalted  birth  could  go  no  farther) 

Uncle  to  great  King  Arthur ; 

His  mother's  name  was  Nun, — 

An  appellation 

Which  plainly  mark'd  her  for  canonizntion. 
She  afterwards  was  sainted  like  her  son. 
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They  prophesied  his  birth 

Some  thirty  years  before  he  came  on  earth  I 

In  miracle,  in  heavenly  miracle 

St.  David's  life  began, 

And  miracle,  continnons  miracle 

Throughout  the  woof  of  his  existence  ran, 

Continuing  when  he'd  closed  his  earthly  span. 

He  early  was  ordaiu'd, 
And  sent  to  study  at  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

Thence,  where  he  had  remain'd 
Long  basking  in  a  *'  dim  religious  light," 
Came  forth  from  his  seclusion, 
And  into  Wales  did  carry 
Glad  tidings  in  the  guise  of  missionary. 
Putting  all  heathen  notions  to  confusion. 
Few  have  succeeded 
In  evangelic  work  so  well  as  he  did. 

Girald'  Cambrensis 

Believed  in  much  that  contradicts  our  senses, 
Merely  remarking,  when  he  has  to  tell 
Something  incredible — 
.  ''  This  fact  seems  most  remarkable  to  me.*' 
Just  read,  and  you'U  agree : 
One  day  St.  David's  monks,  together  met, 
Complain'd  they  could  not  get 
Sufficient  water  for  each  holy  rite ; 
The  Alun's  stream  was  slight 
And  sluggish,  and  in  thirsty  summer  weather 
It  dried  up  altogether ; 
At  best  its  waters  were  but  rank  and  muddy. 

Our  wonder-working  Saint, 

On  hearing  their  complaint. 
Gave  to  the  matter  his  intensest  study ; 
Then  rose,  and  to  the  cemetery  went, 
And  many  an  hour  he  spent 
In  prayer  devout    Of  course  'twas  heard  and  granted ' 

Up  sprang  a  crystal  fount. 

Unstinted  in  amount 

Of  purest  lymph— exactly  what  was  wanted. 

Once  by  his  power  divine 

St.  David  made  a  brooklet  run  with  wine. 

And  by  his  holy  spell 

The  waters  of  his  consecrated  well 

Were  changed — ^we  know  not  how — 

To  milk  as  fresh  as  any  from  the  cow  1 

It  may  be  safely  stated 

30—3 
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8adh  saered  drinks  were  imadalterated— 

Not  as  we  have  them  now 

"Doctor'd"  beyond  all  core. 

Ah !  to  tlie  pure/tfir  things  indeed  are  pare ! 

So  holy  was  St.  David, 

80  little  by  the  Evil  One  enslaved, 

He  always  had  an  angel  to  attend  him, 

Befriend  him,  and  defend  him. 

Inspiring  every  thought,  and  word,  and  act, — 

So  rnns  the  story. 

I  know  not  if  'tis  meant  for  allegory 
Or  sober  &ct. 

Jackdaws,  and  crows,  and  rooks  were  wont  to  peroh 
Upon  St.  David's  chorch, 
And,  fearing  no  attack 
From  grave  monastic  gentlemen  in  black, 
Lived  happily  together 

With  them,  for  they  were  bipeds  of  one  feather ; 
And  pretty  pigoons  cooed 
Secure  in  that  conventual  solitude. 

When  strangers  woald  molest 

Those  birds,  or  take  a  nest. 
Some  sapematural  punishment  ensued. 

Twas  in  the  year  five  hundred  and  nineteen. 

In  Brevi*s  valley  green, 

That  all  the  holy  ones  of  Wales  assembled 

(How  Satan  must  have  trembled ! ) 

In  synod  'neath  the  Druid  oaks  umbrageous, 

A  fierce  crusade  to  wage 
Against  the  great  arch-heretic  Pelagius, 

That  nightmare  of  the  Faith  in  that  dark  age, 
Whose  wicked  power  had  become  outrageous. 

Llandevi-brevi  was  the  place's  name, 

A  sound  quite  smooth  and  tame 
Compared  with  syllables  like  Llanfairfechan, 

Or  Ystradfellte,  county  Brecon, 
Or,  still  more  trying  to  each  vocal  organ, 

Llanychaiam, 

Llanllwchalam, 
Uanchwg,  and  Castell  Llwchwr  in  Glamoi|(an. 


O'er  all  the  priestly  throng 
St  David's  influence  was  very  strong ; 
His  eloquence,  his  learning. 
His  ftith  so  bold  and  burning. 
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Won  their  regard  and  widened  his  repate ; 

And  when  he'd  spoken 

Pelagianism's  hack  was  qnickly  hroken. 
His  miracles  assisted  to  confute : 
There  was  a  child  lay  dead — 
'     What  mortal  could  restore  the  spirit  fled  P 

St.  David  said,  **  We'll  see, 
I  will  not  hrag,  but  bring  the  child  to  me." 

They  did ;  he  pray*d. 
And  on  its  corse  his  potent  fingers  laid: 

The  child  awoke  once  more, 
Better  in  health  than  it  had  been  before. 

Then,  while  St  David  preach'd  of  faith  and  love, 

There  came  a  snow-white  dove, 
And  perch'd  fiuniliarly  on  his  shoulder, 
t        Surprising  each  beholder. 

All  saw  at  once,  enlighten*d  by  religion, 

It  was  his  angel  frien 

Whom  heaven  in  feather'd  form^did  send. 
And  not  a  common  pigeon. 

These  wonders,  once  begun, 
Were  plainly  meant  for  a  continuous  run. 
I  » ,  The  child  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  dead 

A  spotless  napkin  spread 
^^  Upon  the  ground  'neath  David's  sacred  feet. 

When  lo  I  that  ground  rose  high, 
Up !  up !  as,  lifted  by  volcanic  heat. 

It  meant  to  reach  the  sky ; 
Up !  up  I  still  up,  until 
The  lowly  vale  became  a  lofty  hill ! 
A-top  of  which 

The  Saint  continued  his  sublime  discourse. 
With  much  augmented  force ; 
The  solemn  accents  rolling  full  and  rich. 
For  miles  and  miles  around. 
The  faithful  could  distinctly  hear  each  sound : 
'Twas  meet  to  celebrate 
A  miracle  so  great. 

And  so  they  built  a  diuroh  upon  that  hill. 
Where  it  continues  still. 


Among  the  monks  invited, 

St  Kined  said  he  should  have  been  delighted. 

But  age  had  made  him  weak, 

Crippled  and  crook'd 

His  form  until  it  look*d 
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Like  ft  mach  damaged  piece  of  the  antiqae ; 

How  could  he  come  P    David  his  pnjer  oatpour* 

Kined  was  straight  restored 
And  walked  upright  and  firmly  on  his  feet, 
Unto  that  SainUy  "  meet" 
But  when  anon  he  tried 
Himself  to  do  the  like,  it  was  denied. 
St  Kined's  prayers  went  wrong. 
His  newly  strengthened  limbs  no  more  were  strong, 
But  doubled  up  again 
To  lameness  and  infirmity  and  pain. 


Seeing  all  this, 

The  synod  felt  it  would  not  be  amiss 

To  haye  St.  David  for  their  Church's  head. 

Bishop  Dubricius  said, 

"  My  earthly  sun  is  setting, 

Too  old  for  work  I'm  getting, 
So,  Brother  David,  rule  thou  in  my  stead/' 
And  all  the  rest  cried,  "  He's  the  man  for  us 
To  be  Episcopus." 
But  David  with  humility  refusing. 

Time  and  persuasion  needed  to  be  spent 

Before  he  would  consent. 
To  ratify  their  choosing. 


His  fitness  soon  was  proved ; 
Deck'd  with  a  Bishop's  might  and  mitred  crown, 

His  station  he  removed 
From  Caerleon,  the  Tennysonian  town 
Of  Arthur's  great  renown. 
To  settle  in  a  district  more  sequester'd, 

Some  wild  monastic  glen, 

"  Far  from  the  hum  (and  humbug  too)  of  men." 

So,  emigrating  west'ard. 
He  chose  Menevia,  a  secluded  spot, 
Tho'  picturesque  'twas  not, 
Stony  and  barren,  void  of  woods  and  rivers. 

In  winter  never  warm. 

Exposed  to  ocean  storm 
And  cutting  winds  that  gave  the  monks  the  shivers. 
But  to  such  holy  livers 
It  mattered  not  what  mundane  ills  they  felt, 
Or  where  on  earth  they  dwelt. 

Their  rules  were  very  strict ; 
Speech  was  forbidden  by  an  interdict, 
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And,  saying  whon  necessity  compell'd, 

His  peace  each  brother  held. 

Dreadful  to  one  who  loves  his  tongne  to  wag 

Mast  be  such  moral  gag  I 

And  then  they  had  to  work. 

"  To  labour  is  to  pray/'  our  Saint  maintain'd, 

To  both  they  were  oonstzam'd, 
Time  was  divided  'twixt  the  field  and  kirk, 
'Twixt  tilling  earth  and  cnltivatiBg  heaven. 
Sins  could  not  be  forgiven 
Until  the  erring  one  each  secret  thought 
Had  to  his  Abbot  brought. 
Strict,  too,  the  stipulatioBS  for  admission  ; 
Whatever  his  condition 
Ten  days  the  would-be  friar  had  to  wait 
Outside  the  Abbey  gate, 
Bearing  hard  speech,  refusal,  irksome  task, 
And  ask,  and  ask,  and  ask. 
No  entrance  could  he  find. 
Unless  he  left,  not  hope,  but  wealth  behind. 
Bread,  roots,  milk,  water  form'd  the  convent  feasts ; 

David,  tho'  father  and  superior  there. 

The  same  did  share, 

And  had  no  farther  or  superior  fare ; 
And  all  the  monks  were  clad  in  skins  of  beasts. 

Not  only  as  a  priestly  champion  strong 
Is  David  famed  in  song 

A  wazrior,  too,  was  he— on  Badon's  mount 
The  British  army  fought, 
Bouted  the  hosts  the  tyrant  Saxons  brought. 

To  follow  one  account, 
King  Arthur — others  say  St.  David — ^ledit ; 

But  all  agree  ' 

"  It  was  a  famous  victory," 
Whosever  was  the  credit. 

'Twas  then,  first  worn, 

The  fragrant  leek  did  David's  brow  adorn ; 
Thenceforward  it  became 
As^much  a  part  of  Cambria's  name  and  fame 

As  ours  the  lion  and  the  Unicom. 
• 

Well,  after  a  long  while, 

The  holy  man  retired  to  Bardsey  Isle, 

And  there  the  common  £&te 

Smote  him.    I  don't  exactly  know  the  date— 

Most  writers  say  five-hundred-forty-four — 

His  age  above  four-score. 
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Among  Lis  other  olaimB  to  be  respected, 

It  should  be  recollected 

That  tweWe  Welsh  monasteries  he  erected. 


Alas,  how  Wales  did  monm ! 
After  his  death  the  Saint  was  boxne 
To  heayen  in  Uiss  to  reign, 
Bight  in  the  middle  of  a  seraph  train. 
St  Kentigem — call'd  Mango  by  the  Scotch- 
That  radiant  scene  did  watch. 
Oh,  would  that  I  had  been  by  Mango's  side  1 

(And  now  my  words  are  serious,  not  jocoUr) 
I  sorely  would  have  spied 
St.  David's  heavenward  ride 
Thro'  the  clear  medium  of  a  strong  '*  binocular." 

St.  David's  legend^that  is,  history — doses 

With  that  apotheosis. 

A  thousand  miracles  he  wrought,  'tis  said,         , 

Long  after  he  was  dead. 

And  Ola»umbury*d  in  that  fisunous  fane 

Where  Arthur's  dust  reposes ; 

But,  not  to  be  d^Kise, 
Our  wit  by  brcTity  we  must  restrain, 

So,  reader,  please  deduce 
The  moral — ^phdn  as  on  your  &ce  your  iio9e  is. 

St.  David's  name 

In  Celtic  hearts  high  place  must  ever  claim ; 

And  Cambria's  ancient  spirit  is  not  dead. 

For  often  may  be  read 

Accounts  of  '*  Eisteddfodau,'*  feEtivals 

Worthy  the  warlike  halls 

Of  old  Llewellyn.    Thither  Wales  invites 

Her  sons  to  see  the  rites 

And  hear  the  songs  of  Druid,  Vate,  and  Bard, 

Antique,  but  slightly  marr'd 

By  newer  customs  clashing  with  the  old. 

Thus,  we  are  told. 

Each  Druid  wears  his  robe,  and  over  that 

A  modem  "  stove-pipe  "  hat. 

The  '*  ancient  Britons,"  too,  of  present  date. 

On  David's  Day  keep  state, 

And  wear  or  eat  the  leek;  St.  James's  Hall 

(St.  David's  for  the  time), 

Besponsive  to  the  patriotic  call. 
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Its  patrons  treats  with  Cambrian  air  and  ihyme — 

A  very  pleasant  way 

Of  doing  honour  to  St.  David's  Day. 

I,  tho'  of  other  race. 

Can  feel  half  Welsh  when  this  is  taking  place ; 

'*  The  Men  of  Harlech  "  fires  me, 

*'  Poor  Maxy  Ann/'  inspires  me ; 

I  love  to  mark 

The  *<  Bising  of  the  Sun,"  and  '*  of  the  Lark; ' 

My  bosom  swells 

On  hearing  Aberdovey's  fairy  *'  Bells ; " 

I  love  "  Uwyn  On,"  and  hang  upon  the  tones 

Of  dulcet "  Jenny  Jones  " — 

Each  brings  a  recollection 

Of  how,  long  since,  I  heard  them  to  perfection 

From  native  harp  in  sweet  Llangollen's  vale. 

(For  wayward  wandering  was  in  youth  my  habit). 
To  me  such  melodies  can  ne'er  grow  stale ; 

I'd  follow  anywhere 

To  hunt  an  old  Welsh  air. 
Although  I  never  could  digest  *'  Welsh  rabbit" 
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EOMAIf  MEDICAL  MEN. 


In  the  early  days  of  Boman  ciyiliza- 
tion,  the  medical  men  had  not 
obtained  the  position  due  to  their 
leamiujg ;  this  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  princi- 
pal  families  in  Borne  possessed  a 
freedman,  or  libertinus,  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  profession. 
Justi^iian  informs  us  that  the  price 
of  such  a  slave  (before  manumission) 
was  about  sixty  pieces  of  gold. 
Suetonius  records  thjat  Julius 
Caesar,  among  the  many  innovations 
he  introduced,  being  anxious  to  in- 
crease the  prosperity  and  impor- 
tance of  Kome,  bestowed  the  citizen- 
ship, as  we  are  told,  on  many  of  the 
foreigners  who  hastened  to  this 
city  from  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Egypt  to  practise  their  art;  and 
further,  when  owinf  to  famine 
Augustus  felt  bound  to  banish 
from  the  city  the  many  foreign 
residents,  we  are  told  by  the  same 
writer  that,  among  those  especially 
exempted  from  this  decree  were 
the  medical  men  and  pneceptors 
(peregrinosque  omnes,  exceptis 
medicis  et  prsdceptoribus,  partem- 
que  servitiorum  Urbe  expulsisset), 
thus  proving  the  esteem  felt  at  that 
time  for  those  who  had  undoubtedly 
founded  for  themselves  a  reputation 
for  their  learning. 

Pew  Eomans  cared  to  embrace 
the  study  of  medicine ;  foreigners  to 
the  soil  flocked  from  all  parts, 
bringing  with  them  the  choice 
medicaments  to  be  found  in  Greece 
and  Egypt,  together  with  the  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  diseases 
so  prevalent  in  southern  countries. 
Even  at  the  present  day  the  name 
of  Gulen    sounds  familiar  to  the 


ear ;  and  interesting  relics  of  the 
past,  bearing  upon  them  the  names 
of  skilled  practitioners,  are  to  be 
found  deciphered  in  Grotefend's 
work  upon  the  stamps  of  the  Boman 
oculists  (Stempel  der  lom.  Augen- 
arzte),  as  well  as  in  the  Bev.  C 
King's  interesting  and  valuable 
account  of  "  Ancient  Gems." 

The  government  of  Borne,  which 
was  strictly  paternal,  ordered  phy- 
sicians to  be  stationed  in  the  various 
provinces  and  communes  under  its 
rule,  granting  them,  as  an  especial 
inducement,  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion, an  inducement  which  was 
sufficient  to  urge  Galen  to  enter  the 
Boman  service.  The  various  guilds 
which  abounded  in  Borne,  the  le* 
gions,  cohorts,  gladiatorial  schools, 
and  all  bodies,  were  compelled  to 
have  their  special  medical  atten- 
dants, and  this  custom  soon  became 
the  fashion  with  the  leading  fami- 
lies, as  may  be  seen  from  Ghilen'a 
biography.  This  learned  physician, 
a  native  of  Fergamus,  studied  at 
the  celebrated  schools  of  medicine 
at  Alexandria  and  Corinth,  settled 
for  some  years  in  Bome,  returning 
to  Asia  Minor  a.d.  167,  to  study  the 
effects  of  the  terrible  plague  which 
burst  out  in  that  year,  and  on  his 
return  accompanied  Commodus  in 
his  expedition  against  Germany  as 
one  of  the  staff  (apxuLrp6£\  suc- 
ceeding when  on  duty  Demetrius,  a 
physician  renowned  for  his  skill  in 
the  preparation  of  theriac,  and 
thus  becoming  physician  in  or- 
dinary. 

Martial,  who  seems  to  have  re- 
joiced in  depicting  the  many  foibles 
of   his   time    and  adopted    home. 
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often  laughs  at  those  who  had  en- 
tered  the  profession,  not  being  suo- 
cessfal  in  others,  and  vice  versft, 
Diaulus  (1. 80)  becoming  an  under- 
taker (yispillo),  having  failed  to 
make  both  ends  meet  as  chirurgus, 
thus  being,  perhaps,  more  useful  to 
his  elimt^le,^^ 

"Chintrgns  fnerat,  nunc  est  vispillo 

Diaulns 
Capit  quo  potent  dinicos  esse  modo ; " 

0 

The  same  name  being  again  men- 
tioned (I  47)— 

'  Nuper  erat  medicos,  nunc  est  Tispillo 

iHaulas 
Quod  Tippillo  facit,  fnerat  et  medieus ; " 


while  (VIIL  74)  gives  a  rap  at  an 
oculist  who  had  joined  the  hoplo- 
macbi,  or  gladiators  armed  at  all 
points, — 

''Hoplomachus  nunc  es,  fueras  ophthal- 

^  michus  ante. 
Fuisti    medieus    quod    facis   hoplo- 
machus." 

We  may  therefore  very  safely 
assume  that  the  ''examination 
mania,"  and  the  Civil  Sernce  Com- 
missioners, were  unknown  to  the 
Boman  people,  Galen  finding  it 
even  necessary  to  warn  his  confreres 
against  making  grammatical  or  col- 
loquial errors  when  addressing  men 
of  culture,  founding  his  advice  on 
the  fact  that  many  ^'  quacks  "  were 
not  even  able  to  read.  Again,  in 
his  "  De  meth.  med.'*  he  mentions 
that  Thessalus,  who  had  been  ori- 
ginally apprenticed  to  his  own 
father,  as  weaver,  and  who  under 
Kero  obtained  great  success  as  a 
practitioner,  had  given  it  as  bis 
opinion  that  six  months'  study  was 
sufficient  to  enable  any  man  to 
qualify  as  doctor.  The  system  of 
being  attended  during  the  various 
visits  by  pupils  was  also  frequent, 
many  allusions  being  made  to  this 
habit  as  a  valuable  means  of.  giving 
and  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge 


of  various  diseases,  though  it  was 
not  always  pleasant  to  the  patient, 
whose  pulse  was  felt  by  many  chilly 
hands  as  he  lay  burning  with  fever, 
producing  thereby  an  ague.  (Epig. 
y  •  tj/^^ 

"Languebam;   sed  tn  comitatus  pro- 

tinus  ad  me, 
Venisti  centum,  Symmache,  discipulis ; 
Centum  me  tetigere  manus  aquilone 

gelatce, 
Non  habui  febrem,  Symmache,  nunc 

habeo." 

Another    mode    very    much    in 
vogue  at   the  time,  is  mentioned 
by  Galen  alluding  to  the  discus- 
sions which  took  place  in  public, 
when  the  various  doctors,  accom- 
panied by  their  disciples,  engaged 
m  disputes,    answered    the  many 
questions   proposed  to  them,  and 
tried  by  many  artful  dodges  to  in- 
crease their  practice.   Galen  relates 
an    occurrence    which  took  place 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Borne, 
when  he  engaged  and  defeated  the 
followers  of  the  school  of  Erasis- 
tratus  on  the  subject  of  bleeding, 
his  arguments  being  so  convincing 
as  to  be  adopted  by  many  of  his 
opponents.   In  the  works  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  the  light  seems 
never  to  be  placed  under  the  un* 
necessary    bushel,   as,     like    most 
authors    of  ancient    days,    Galen 
writes  with  an  aplomb  which  would 
meet  with  rather  sharp  criticism 
were  such  a  complacent  style  now 
to  be  adopted. 

Prescriptions  not  being  usually 
made  up  by  the  apothecary,  the 
doctor  had  himself  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  qualities  of 
various  herbs,  drugs,  and  salves ; 
we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  apothe- 
caries did  not  exist,  as  inscriptions 
are  yet  remaining  in  which  the 
aromatarii  are  especially  mentioned, 
and  Galen  uses  the  expression 
"  these  confounded  drug-oealers  '* 
(Galen,  XIII.  571),  whom  he  accuses 
of  adulterating  the   extracts    ob* 
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taiaed  from  the  Tarious  plants.   He 
himself,  when  a   young  man,  had 
learnt    how    to    fabricate   balsam, 
Lemuian  earth,  white  oxide  of  zinc, 
and     many     other     medicaments, 
though  he,  however,  refuses  to  give 
details,    as    many   men   would  be 
sufficiently   unprincipled  to  follow 
them     out    and     thus     gull    the 
public,  not  to  say  the  less  learned 
medical   men.      Bather  would   he 
urge  young  men  to  devote  them- 
selves so  entirely  to  study  as  to 
master  in  the  most  thorough  man- 
ner the  qualities  of  the  drugs  con- 
tained not  only  in  plants  and  metals, 
but  also  to  be  found  in  various  parts 
of  some  animals.    He  had  travelled 
far  and  visited  many  parts  of  the 
globe  to  obtain  the  medicines  for 
which  each  was  renowned,  going  to 
Lemnos  for  earth,   to  Cyprus  to 
obtain  the  substances  found  in  the 
copper  mines.     From  Soli   he  ob- 
tained  enough    vitriol,  siliceo-car- 
bonate  of  zinc,  and  whitelead  to 
last   him   his    lifetime;   from   the 
Black  Sea,  asphaltum ;  from  Fhce- 
nicia,  Indian  aloes  and  lycium,  which 
latter    was  imitated  in  Bome  so 
cleverly  as  to  deceive  many  people. 
Of  oil,  which  played  an  important 
part  in  all  remedial  applications,  he 
nad  a  supply  bequeathed  to  him  by 
his  father,  matured  to  such  an  age 
as  to  render  it  doubly  valuable. 

The  elder  Plinj,  in  his  Natural 
History,  relates  many  facts  concern- 
ing the  botanists,  who  grew  in  their 
own  gardens  the  plants  from  which 
several  medicines  were  extracted, 
and  refers  directly  to  the  collection 
ibrmed  by  Antonius  Castor,  in 
which  were  exhibited  to  him  all 
the  most  renowned  plants,  culti- 
vated far  from  their  native  soils  by 
this  learned  botanist.  For  the  use 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  members 
of  the  imperial  family,  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  labelled  and 
inscribed  with  the  name  and  place 
where  found,  packets  of  carefully 
prepared  herbs,  which  were  stored 


up  in  the  various   imperial  store- 
houses. 

According  to  fashion  did  men  take 
even  at  that  time  their  medicines, 
and  Galen  (de  antidd.)  mentions 
that  Marcus  Aurelius  daily  took  a 
dose  of  theriacum,  thereby  render- 
ing this  medicine  fashionable,  caus- 
ing so  great  a  run  upon  it,  that  at 
times  the  city  did  not  contain  suffi- 
cient ingredients  to  make  the  neces- 
sary doses.    After  the  death  of  the 
Emperor,  theriacum  was  no  longer 
a  la  mode,  and  we  may  well  imagine 
that  people  waited  with  anxiety  for 
the  next  imperial  medicament.  The 
skilful  preparation  of  this  remedy 
was  the  turning-point  which  brought 
Galen  into  notice,  and  indeed  this 
must  have  required  a  certain  amount 
of  learning,  as  he  tells  us  of  sixty-one 
various  ingredients  which  served  in 
its  composition,  dried  adders  form- 
ing an  important  part.    The  dis- 
coverer of  this  remedy,  Androma- 
chu 6,  physician  to  Nero,  boasted  of 
its  efficacy  as  an    antidote    both 
against  poison  and  disease  of  every 
sort.    Poisoniog  being,  as  we  know, 
rather  a  favourite  means  with  the 
Bomans  of  getting  rid  of  an  enemy, 
antidotes  were  very  welcome  addi- 
tions to  the  family  medicine  chest. 
Scribonius  gives  not  only  the  names 
of  useful  antidotes,  but  details  at 
length  the  symptoms  exhibited  by 
those  suffering  from  attacks  pro- 
duced by  litharge,  henbane,  opium, 
and  other  poisons  too  numerous  to 
mention.     Of  course,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  say  to  what  extent 
the  antidotes  were  effective,  we  need 
but  recall  to  the  memory  of   our 
readers  the  lightning  rapidity  of 
action  of   the    Medici  poisons  to 
point  out  how  even  the  bravest  em- 
perors must  have  hastened  to  adopt 
any  remedy  likely  to  produce  alle- 
viation. 

Pliny  records  the  uses  of  various 
stones  when  employed  against  dis- 
ease, but  at  the  present  time  they 
appear    ridiculous — amethysts    (a 
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metbuo)  being  preyentires  against 
intoxication ;  when  engraved  with  a 
symbol  of  the  sun  or  moon  and 
suspended  from  the  neck  bj  the 
bair  of  a  cjnocephalus,  this  stone 
will  resist  magic  potions,  qualities 
which,  however, it  has  evidently  lost 
since  the  days  of  the  natural  his- 
torian.    The    medical    men    were 
easily  induced  by  their  own  super- 
stitious feelings  to  rush  into  charla- 
tanism ;   Scribonius   mentioning    a 
remedy  against  colic  which  he  had 
puchased  from  an  old  woman,  while 
Trallianus  for  the  same  disease  ad- 
yises  the  patient  to  wear  an  intaglio 
of   Hercules    strangling  the  lion, 
cut  upon  a  Median  stone.    As  this 
latter  physician    flourished    under 
Justinian,  his  remarks  are  the  more 
interesting,  as  showing  that  super- 
stition was  as  rife  at  that  time  as 
during  the  days  of   Pindar,  when 
describing  the  remedies  adopted  by 
^sculapius  to  cure  the  many  cases 
brought  to  him. 

Scribonius  (compos,  medic,  praef.) 
gives  a  list  of  remediesagainst  the  bite 
of  serpents,  against  dropsy,  stone, 
and  other  diseases;  and  it  is  assuring 
to  us  to  be  told  by  this  "  allopathic 
practitioner  "  that  he  essayed  their 
yarious  yirtues  on  himself  without 
evil  effects. 

The  following  prescription  against 
gout  given  by  Trallianus  we  have 
great  pleasure  in  transcribing  for 
our  readers,  hoping  that  some  may 
thereby   combat   the  dira  podagra 
with  success.    *'  When  the  moon  is 
in  Aquarius  or  Pisces,  dig  up,  before 
break  of  day,  the  sacred  herb  hyos- 
cyamus  with    the    forefinger    and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand,  being  care- 
ful not  to  touch  the  root,  and  say 
*  I  speak  unto  thee,  I  speak  unto 
thee,  O  sacred  herb  I  I  call  thee 
that  thou  come  to-morrow  into  the 
house  of  Phileas,  that  thou  mayest 
stop  the  fluxion  in  the  feet  or  hand 
of   such  a  one.     But   I  conjure 
thee  in  the  great  name  of  Afi6 
2ABA  oe  who  hatb  fixed  the  earth 


and  fastened  the  sea  aboundino;  in 
flowing  waves,  who  hath  dried  up 
Lot's  wife  and  made  of  her  a  pillar 
of   salt,  receive  into  thyself   the 
spirit  and  forces  of  thy  mother  the 
earth  and  dry  up  the  fluxion  in  the 
hands  or  feet  of  such  and  such  an 
one.'    Next  day  take  a  bone  of  any 
dead  animal  and  dig  up  the  root 
before  break  of  day,  saying  ^  I  con- 
jure thee  by  the  holy  names,  Jaoth, 
Sabaoth,   Adonai,    Elohim.'    Then 
sprinkle  a  little  salt  upon  the  root, 
saying  'As  this  salt  shall  not  in- 
crease, so  let  not  the  pains  of  the 
patient  increase.'     Then  take  the 
small  end  of  the  root,  tie  it  upon 
the  patient,  but  hang  up  the  re- 
mainder thereof  for  860  days  over 
the  fireplace." 

Another   remedy    against    colic 
mentioned  by  him,  for  an  account 
of  which,  as  for  the  above,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Eev.  C.  W.  King, 
M.A.,  is  the  wearing  of  an  iron 
ring  engraved  with  the  words  *EYrE 
«EYT£    lOY   XOAH    H   K0PYAA0A2 
2E  ZHTEI.     «*Fly,   fly,   ho  there  I 
Bile,  the  lark  is  looking  for  thee." 
Galen  in  his  works  refuses  to  be- 
lieve that  any  medicinal  properties 
are  to  be  found  in  the  human  brain, 
liver,  flesh,  blood,  or  bones,  and 
blames  Xenocrates    for    asserting 
such  a  proposition,  though  he  main- 
tains the  e£Bciency  of  a  remedy, 
which  we  cannot  here  describe,  to 
be  applied  externally  in  cases  of 
ulcerated  sore  throats.    He  gives 
a    list  of  several    medicines,  their 
effects,  and  the  people  for  whom  he 
had  prescribed  them.    Many  of  his 
anecdotes  and  directions  would  be 
found  useful  even  at  the  present 
time,  and  we  can  but  feel  how  they 
remind  us  of  anecdotes  relating  to 
members  of  the  medical  faculty  as 
late  as  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury.   Doctors,  according  to  him, 
were  addicted  to  jealousy,   strife, 
envy,    coarse   yehemence    in    the 
schools  against  rival  doctrines,  dis- 
putes over  the  sickbed,   murder, 
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and  adultry  Martial  (VI.  31) 
bints  the  reason  why  Charidemus 
sliuts  bis  eyes  to  bis  wife's  indiscre- 
tions with  tbe  medical  attendant, — 

*'  Uzorem,  Charideme,  toam  sols  ipse 

sinisqne 
A  medico  futai ;  vis  sine  febre  mori.? 

Herodes,  stole  a  cup  wbile  attend- 
ing a  patient  whom  be  supposes 
will  no  longer  require  it,  (IX.  96) — 

"  Glinicns  Herodes  trullam  subduxerat 

flBgro 
Deprensus,  dixit,    'Stolte,   quid  ergo 

bibis  • "  ? 

Cosmetics  and  other  "beautifying" 
washes  were  being  constantly  made 
up,  prepared,  and  invented  by  medi- 
cal men — dyes,  depilatories,  scents, 
and  essences.  Martial  gives  tbe 
names  of  some  physicians  who  evi- 
dently were  renowned  as  specialists. 
Cascellius  extracts  the  aching  tooth, 
Hyginus  bums  away  the  superfluous 
hair  which  may  irritate  the  eye, 
Eros  effaces  the  triatia  stigmata 
which  has  branded  the  forehead  of 
the  slave  now  free,  wbile  Hermes  is 
eoual  to  Polidarius  in  his  treatment 
of  ruptures. 

Hydropathy  numbered  many 
celebrated  physicians  in  its  ranks 
who  were  opposed  to  the  treatment 
followed  by  the  school  which  or- 
dered wine  to  be  given,  the  latter 
being  known,  as  we  are  told  by 
Marquardt  under  tbe  name  of 
o2yodorai.  To  the  former  school 
belonged  Musa,  the  physician  who 
cured  Augustus  by  the  cold  bath 
treatment,  and  who  was  the  first 
physician  raised  by  the  gift  of  the 
gold  ring  (jus  annuli)  to  the  rank 
of  knight,  being  exempted  from  all 
taxation,  and  receiving,  as  we  are 
told  by  Suetonius,  the  honour  of 
a  statue  erected  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, near  to  that  of  .^sculapius. 
(Medico  Antonio  Muss  cujus  opera 
ex  ancipiti  morbo  convaluerat  sta- 


tuam  sBrecoUato  juxta  signum  JSscu- 
lapii  statuerunt.) 

Tacitus  mentions  several  cases 
where  tbe  court  physician  attained 
to  dignities  and  honours.  Fees  were 
evidently  pretty  considerable.especi- 
ally  when  the  physician  had  attained 
to  reputation.  Galen  received  a  fee 
of  400  pieces  of  gold  for  curing  the 
wife  of  Boethus  (£485).  The  court 
physician  appointed  by  Claudius 
showed  by  his  books  that  he  was 
making  an  income  of  600,000 
sestertii,  and  that  by  accepting  the 
post  offered  to  him,  the  value  of 
which  was  less  than  half  that  sum 
(250,000  S.),  he  was  proving  both 
his  love  and  loyalty  to  the  Emperor. 
Many  n.oi«  Instonces  might  be 
quoted  of  large  sums,  but  tbe  above 
are  sufficient,  though  we  need 
scarcely  add  that  several  among  the 
minor  practitioners  found  it  pretty 
hard  work  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
and,  as  wa  have  shown  from  the 
extracts  quoted  from  Martial,  re- 
turned to  their  former  occupations, 
or  began  some  entirely  new  trade. 

The  most  amusing  and  natural 
part  of  Galen's  work,and  that  which 
even  at  the  present  time  may  be 
taken  as  a  *'  satire  "  on  many  per- 
sons, members  not  only  of  the  pro- 
fessions, but  those  also  in  enjoyment 
of  private  fortunes,  is  to  be  found 
in  his  directions  as  to  the  behaviour 
of  medical  men  when  attending 
the  sick-room.  Our  author  advises 
physicians  to  pay  frequent  or  few 
visits  according  to  the  wish  of  the 
patient,  many  persons  objecting  to 
repeated  visits.  Physicians  often, 
by  speaking  loud,  and  treading 
heavily,  awake  the  sick  person  from 
what  may  be  a  refreshing  sleep,  and 
thus  a  feeling  of  dislike  is  produced. 
The  attitude  adopted  must  be  one 
of  care,  neither  obtrusive  nor  ser- 
vile, as,  according  to  Hippocrates, 
the  cure  depended  on  three  things, 
the  patient,  tbe  disease,  and  the 
physician.  Quintus,  a  countryman 
of  Ghden,  once  smelt  so  strongly  of 
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wine  that  a  sick  man  asked  him  to 
keep  at  a  distance  from  the  bed, 
upon  which  Qaintus  reminded 
him  coarsely  that  he  himself  often 
endured  much  worse  smells  in  the 
sick-room.  The  patient  must  not 
be  thwarted  when  compliance  is 
likely  to  be  productive  of  no  evil 
consequences.  Hippocrates  points 
out  that  the  skill  of  the  doctor  is 
often  sufficient  in  itself  to  produce 
the  necessary  respect,  and  therefore 
he  must  be  careful  of  his  diagnoses, 
astonishing  those  about  by  the 
correctness  of  his  assertions  or  pre- 
dictions. Galen  boasts  that  he  bad 
repeatedly  cured  persons  living  at  a 
distance  by  simply  listening  to  a 
detailed  account  of  their  symptoms, 
by  feeling  the  pulses  suddenly  of 
those  whom  he  suspected  of  tamper- 
ing with  themselves  by  taking  quack 
medicines,  by  finding  cut  the  cause 
to  be  a  case  of  ^^  being  in  love,*'  the 
pulse  beatiug  more  rapidly  as  the 
*'  loved  one  *'  entered  the  room  ; 
and  of  many  other  cures  which  he 
had  performed,  but  which  we  can- 
not enter  into  here,  though  such 
of  our  readers  whom  the  subject 
may  interest  will  find  much  pleasant 
reading  and  information  in  the 
edition  published  at  Leipsig,  and 
forming  one.  of  the  series  known  as 
the  ^  Medicorum  Grflscorum  opera 
quas  extant,  cura  G.  Q.  Kuhu,  Q6 
vols.,  8,  Leipz.  1821-83  ;"  as  well  as 
in  the  "  Histories  '*  of  Friedlaende|r, 
Mommsen,  Marquardt,  and  many  of 
the  articles  in  Smith's  Dictionaries 
of  Antiquities  and  Biography. 

Much  may  be  found  in  the  works 
of  AristiBus  the  Cappadocian,  valu- 
able even  at  the  present  time ;  but 
the  remedies  would  be  difficult  to 
procure,  and  even  then  persons 
might  object  to  take  down  such 
boluses  as  the  following  remedy  for 
elephas :  "  of  the  shavings  of  an 
elephant's  tooth  one  dram  with 
wine  to  the  amount  of  two  cyathi. 
But  likewise  the  fiesh  of  vipers 
formed  into  pastils   are  taken   at 


a  draught  (nu  cSd€  cr  oprUrKovt 
wenXatriuvai  irivovroi.)  From  their 
heads  and  tail  we  must 
cut  off  to  the  extent  of  four 
fingers'  breadth,  and  boil  the  re- 
mainder to  the  separation  of  the 
back -bones;  and  having  formed 
the  fiesh  into  pastils  thev  are  to  be 
cooled  in  the  shade ;  and  these  are 
to  be  given  in  a  draught  in  like 
manner  as  the  squill." 

In  like  manner,  when  speaking  of 
theriac,  we  find  the  expression  «ai  At 

bih  T&y  6^uay  <pdpfiaKO»y  showing  that 

the  compounds  we  have  alluded  to 
above  as  given  by  Galen  in  no  wise 
exaggerated  ;  speaking  of  epilepsy, 
theriac  is  again  recommended  as 
one  of  the  compoui^d  medicines; 
and  our  author  relates  having  seen 
persons  holding  a  cup  below  the 
wound  of  a  man  recently  slaugh- 
tered and  drinking  a  draught  of  the 
blood.  This  being  certainly  a  more 
severe  and  terrifying  remedy  than 
that  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  being 
the  formula  adopted  by  Gato  as  a 
cure  for  sprains :  "  Haut,  haut  ista 
pista  vista,"  an  expression  which 
would  not  even  be  censured  at 
Exeter  Hall. 

The  celebrated  accusation  made 
by  Juvenal  in  his  6th  Satire  against 
the  fashionable  women  of  his  day, 
though  evidently  levelled  against  a 
female  practitioner — 

"  Sed  jacet  aurato  vix  ulla  pnerpera 

lecto 
Tantum  artes  hnjus,  tantnm  medicam- 

ina  possant 
QusB  steriles  facit,  atque  homines  in 

ventre  necandos 
Conducit," 

we  find  often  repeated,  though  in- 
directly, by  Martial,  Tacitus,  and 
other  writers,  who  do  not  hesitate 
%to  affirm  that  the  ''jus  trium 
liberorum  "  was  seldom  claimed  as 
a  right,  though  we  often  hear  of 
some  emperor  bestowing  it  as  a 
recompense,  vide  Martial,  II.,  92 
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**  Katomm  mihi  jus  triam  roganti 
Masaram  pretiam  dedit  mearam 
Solus  qui  poterat.  Valebis  uxor 
Non  debet  domi;ii  perire  mnnns." 

From  "The  Oath,"  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Hippocrates,  pablished 
by  the  Sydenham  Society,  edited 
by  Dr.  Francis  Adams,  we  make  a 
few  extracts  having  reference  to 
this  subject :  **  I  swear  by  Apollo  the 

gysician,  and  ^sculapius  and 
ealth  and  Ail-Heal  (Hygeia  and 
Panacea)  and  all  the  gods  and 
goddesses  that,  according  to  my 
ability  and  judgment,  I  will  keep 
this  oath  and  this  stipulation — to 
reckon  him  who  taught  me  thin  art 
equally  dear  as  my  parents,  to  share 
my  substance  with  him,  and  relieve 
his  necessities  if  required  ;  to  look 
upon  his  offspring  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  my  own  brothers,  and  to 
teach  them  this  art  if  they  wish  to 
learn  it,  without  fee  or  stipulation  ; 
and  that  by  precept,  lecture,  and 
every  other  mode  of  instruction,  I 
will  impart  a  knowledge  of  this  art 
to  my  own  sons,  and  those  of  my 
teachers,  and  to  disciples  bound  by 
stipulation  and  oath  according  to 
the  law  of  medicine,  but  to  none 
others.  I  will  follow  that  system 
of  regimen  which,  according  to  my 
ability  and  judgment,  I  consider 
for  the  benefit  of  my  patients,  and 
abstain  from  whatever  is  deleterious 
and  mischievous.  I  will  give  no 
deadly  medicine  to  any  one  if 
asked,  nor  suggest  any  such 
counsel,  and  in  like  manner  I  will 
not  give  to  a  woman  a  pessary  to 
procure  abortion.  With  purity 
and  holiness  I  will  pass  my  life 
and  practise  my  art.  I  will  not 
cut  persons  labouring  under  the 
stone,  but  will  leave  this  to  be  done 
by  men  who  are  practitioners  of 
this  work.  Into  whatever  houses  I 
enter  I  will  go  into  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sick,  and  will  abstain 
from  every  voluntary  act  of  mis- 
chief and  corruption,  and,  further. 


from  the  seduction  of  females  or 
males,  of  freemen  or  slaves.  What* 
ever,  in  connection  with  my  pro- 
fessional practice  or  not  in  con- 
nection with  it,  I  see  or  hear  in  the 
life  of  men,  which  ought  not  to  be 
spoken  of  abroad,  I  will  not  divulge, 
aa  reckoning  that  all  such  should 
be  kept  secret.  While  I  continue 
to  keep  this  oath  unviolated,  may 
it  be  granted  to  me  to  enjoy  life 
and  the  practice  of  the  art  re- 
spected by  all  men,  in  all  times  1 
But  should  I  trespass  and  violate 
this  oath,  may  the  reverse  be  mv 
Jotl" 

Aristotle,  the  editor  informs  as, 
did  not  display  the  same  humanity 
as  Hippocrates,  as  he  excuses 
abortion  in  some  cases,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  this  crime 
was  of  frequent  occurrence,  together 
with  that  abomination  known  in  the 
nineteenth  century  as  "  baby  farm- 
ing.*' That  medical  men  would  do 
well  to  observe  the  latter  part  of 
'*  the  oath  '*  relating  to  gossip,  is  a 
fact  apparent  to  all.  How  many  prac- 
titioners of  the  present  day  call  on 
patients  simply  to  spread  a  scandal 
or  evil  report  from  nouse  to  house, 
pocketing  as  a  reward  the  fee  paid 
to  them  for  the  few  minutes'  enjoy- 
ment. This  love  of  gossip  was 
indeed  prevalent  in  Eome,  many  are 
the  allusions  made  to  it.  "  At  fuit 
fama  ins.  Quotusquisque  istam  effa- 
gere  potest  in  tarn  maledica  civi- 
tate  P  **  says  Cicero ;  an  expression 
used  by  Hieronymus  five  hundred 
years  later.  Juvenal  tells  us  that 
the  fair  sex  was  ever  anxious  to  get 
the  latest  information,  while  Mar- 
tial sneers  at  the  hsllus  homo 
Cotilus,  who  passes  a  great  part  of 
the  day  among  the  chairs  of  the 
ladies,  whispering  into  some  one's 
ear,  knowing  everything,  who  loves 
who,  therefore  present  at  all  supper- 
tables  ! — 

"  Qui  scit,  quam  qois  amet,  qui  per 
couvivia  currit" 
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The  following  description  of  a 
not  uncommon  malady,  taken  from 
PauluB  iEgineta,  may  amuee  Bome 
of  our  readers ;  the  section  being 
headed  ''On  love-sick  persons.** 
"  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here 
to  join  love  to  the  affections  of  the 
braiuy  since  it  consists  of  certain 
cares.  For  care  is  a  passion  of  the 
soul  occasioned  by  the  reason's 
being  in  a  state  of  laborious  emo- 
tion. The  following  symptoms  at- 
tend lovers ;  their  eyes  are  hollow 
and  do  not  shed  tears,  but  appear 
as  if  overflowing  with  glaoness, 
their  eyelids  move  rapidly;  and 
even  when  none  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  are  afiected,  these 
parts  are  always  so  affected  in 
Jovers.  There  is  no  pulae  peculiar 
to  lovers,  as  some  have  supposed, 
but  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  persons 
labouring  under  care.  When  they 
call  to  recollection  tlie  beloved 
object,  either  from  seeing  or  hear- 
ingy  and  more  especially  if  this 
occurs  suddenly,  theti  the  pulse 
undergoes  a  change  from  the  dis- 
order of  the  soul,  and  therefore  it 
doesoiot  preserve  its  natural  equa- 
bility or  order."  These  being  the 
symptoms,  we  find  amons  the  reme- 
dies the  following :  "Hhases,  with 
unusual  brevity,  merely  recom- 
mends, in  general  terms,  repeated 
enjoyment,  fasting,  walking,  and  fre- 
quent intoxication/'  The  latter  we 
may  suppose  to  be  on  the  similia 
iimUbuM  theory. 

ArchsBology ,  which  has  in  the  last 
few  years  been  greatly  developed  in 
its  many  branches,  gives  us  some 
knowledge  of  the  medicaments 
found  useful  in  ophthalmic  cases. 
In  the  work  by  Mr.  King;  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  we  find 
mention  made  of  some  of  the 
stamps  bearing  inscriptions  refer- 
ring to  these  medicines.  M.  Ulpius 
Heracles  was  the  inventor  of  the 
Btratioticum,  the  diarrhodon  (rose- 
salve)  for  impetus,  or  inflammation 
of   the   eyes;    of  cycnaricuiii,    an 


ointment  for  the  same  disease  C. 
Gap.  Sabmiani.  Diapsoricum  ad 
Calig — the  latter  (caligines)  being 
dimness  of  sight  produced  by  over- 
work, or  by  the  glare  of  the  burn- 
ing Italian  sun.  A  stamp  found  at 
Oloucester  reads  thus  Q.  IV.L 
MYRANI.  MELINVM.  AD. 
GLARITATEM  —  this  being  a 
honey-wash  useful  in  clearing 
the  sight.  M.  Tochon  d'Anneci,  in 
his  brochure,  gives  several  curious 
names  of  remedies,  and  the  learned 
German  writer,  Orotefend  gives, 
many  more  details  in  his  "  Stempel 
der  rom.  Augenarzte.*' 

From  the  above  account  it  may 
be  seen  how,  in  many  instances,  the 
characters  of  the  medical  men  of 
ancient  Bome  correspond  almost 
exactly  with  those  of  our  own  phy- 
sicians ;  how  the  small  differences 
between  the  eontraria  eantrariis 
curantur  and  the  similia  similibus 
were  looked  upon  as  of  the  same 
vital  importance  as  they  are  even 
now,  how  the  Sangrado  school 
maintained  its  opinions,  and  how 
ill  many  cases  the  patients  suffered 
when  a  necessary  tneory  was  to  be 
proved.  Martial  and  Juvenal  have 
Landed  down  to  us  many  hita 
against  the  vices  of  their  day, 
levelling  accusations  a^inst  the 
^'  fast "  set  in  Bome,  which  almost 
appear  to  reflect  some  of  the  im- 
morality and  vice  yet  prevalent  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  taking  such 
works  of  the  early  medical  profes- 
sion as  have  come  down  to  us,  we 
find  contained  in  their  pages  much 
to  be  taken  to  heart.  As  to  the 
writings  of  the  satirists,  those  of 
Juvenal  must  be  read  with  interest^ 
as  being  from  the  pen  of  a  fear-^ 
less  author  who  did  not  dread  to 
expose,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing 
his  life,  the  terrible  sins  which  he 
saw  taking  place  around  him  ;  who 
did  not  fear  to  hold  up  to  scorn 
Domitian,  the  blackest  of  all 
tyrants. 

Of  Martial   we  can  but    speak 
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with  feelings  bordering  on  con- 
tempt. HiB  Tash  might,  indeed,  have 
been  turned  on  himself,  as  belong- 
ing to  a  class  of  sycophants  who 
did  much  by  their  toadyism  to  en- 
courage the  yeiy  faults  which  he 
himself  held  up  to  scorn.  But 
severe  as  those  writers  are,  the  fact 
that  they  scarcely  ever  hold  up 
members  of  the  medical  profession 
to  ceuBure  may  be  taken  as  a  sign 
that  the  physicians  in  Borne  did  not 
spare  their  time  or  energies  when 


called  upon  to  oppose  some  dread 
disease,  but  as  a  class  kept  them- 
selves as  free  from  scandal  as  do 
most  of  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession at  the  present  time.  Taking, 
therefore,  the  various  notices  and 
works  that  have  come  down  to  U8, 
we  can  but  look  back  with  admira- 
tion on  those  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  healing  art,  leaving 
behind  them  names  enrolled  in 
golden  letters  among  the  great 
workers  of  the  world. 
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l^A  Woman  Scorned.  By  Owens 
Blackburne.  3  Tola.  jTinalej 
Brotbera,  London,  1876.  The 
c]ever  writer  who  under  the  name 
of  Owena  Blackbume,  has  recently 
appeared  in  the  literary  world, 
promises  to  take  a  leading  position 
amongst  the  great  band  or  female 
authors  who  have  chosen  it  as 
their  mission  to  supply  the  inces- 
sant craving  of  society  for  light, 
fantastic  fiction.  It  is  sad  to  think 
that  a  race  so  gifted  should  be  so 
ephemeral.  They  are  eagerly  read, 
but  as  rapidly  forgotten ;  and  their 
books,  when  the  season  is  ov^r,  are 
flung  into  the  limbo  of  oblivion, 
from  which  there  is  no  resurrec* 
tion. 

Writers  like  Disraeli  and  the 
iate  Lord  Ljtton  will  be  studied  as 
long  as  the  English  tongue  exists 
for  their  deep  thought,  immense 
variety  of  character,  profoand 
knowledge  of  life  and  human 
nature,  and  magnificent  perfection 
of  form,  style,  and  language ;  but 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  but 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
novels  written  Iby  women  will  be 
heard  of  or  remembered  a  year 
after  publication.  They  glitter  for 
a  day  and  die.  Yet,  at  least,  the 
glory  of  the  moment  compensates 
lor  the  speedy  oblivion  that  covers 
them.  They  command  great  prices 
from  publishersjbecome  the  idol  of  a 
clique,  and  have  all  that  a  woman's 
heart  most  desires — praise,  homage, 
flattery,  adoration. 

But  the  evil  day  comes  at  last ; 
women  write  only  from  within, 
and  when    the  experience  or  the 


memory  of  passions,  triumphs, 
sorrow?,  and  tnals  from  which  they 
drew  their  materials  has  been  ex- 
hausted, they  have  nothing  more  to 
say  —  the  vein  of  rich  ore  is 
worked  out,  and  lead  begins  to 
replace  the  silver.  It  is  hard, 
however,  to  abdicate  a  throne,  and 
80  the  women  .novelists  still  work 
on,  though  no  new  element  comes 
to  their  minds,  and  they  can  only 
repeat  themselves,  or  give  us  the 
old  lay  figures  in  new  attitudes, 
until  at  last  the  fire  bums  low  ou 
the  altar,  and  the  worshippers 
begin  to  forsake  the  temple  for 
other  shrines. ' 

For  subtle  analysis  of  character, 
varied  and  striking  modes  and 
moods  of  thought,  and  the  strong 
contrasts  of  conflicting  passions 
that  stir  the  human  soul,  we  must 
look  to  the  writings  of  men.  Their 
genius  is  heightened  and  stimu- 
lated by  a  wider  experience,  and 
the  full  liberty  of  living  unfettered 
by  the  narrow  prejudices  and  the 
mean  and  torturing  convention- 
alisms that  keep  women's  souls  in 
an  iron  bondage.  The  minds  of 
men  are  fed  from  without,  and 
while  the  imaginative  faculty  in 
woman,  never  very  strong,  is  soon 
exhausted  and  worn  out,  the 
intellect  in  man  grows  day  by  day^ 
progressing  in  power  as  new  types 
of  character  unceasingly  come  be- 
fore him,  and  the  infinite  varieties 
of  experience  gain  definite  forms 
through  the  strong  and  matured 
thought  of  advancing  years.  Thus, 
for  instance,  Disraeli's  last  novel, 
"  Lothair,"  is  unsurpassed  even  by 
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any  of  tlie  productions  of  liia  own 
glorious  jjTouth,  and  stands  un- 
equalled m  the  literature  of  the 
day  for  power  and  purpose,  for 
bnlliancy  of  wit  and  splendid  har- 
monies of  language. 

But  a  writer  like  Disraeli  comes 
but  seldom  in  a  nation's  literature; 
it  is  not  fair  to  put  the  light, 
emotional,  self-conscious,  sensitive, 
limited  soul  of  a  woman  in  com- 
parison with  his.  Their  lesser  in- 
tellects come  in  shoals,  bright  and 
sparkling  as  the  multitudinous 
wayes,  but  also  to  evanescent,  and 
their  myriad  volumes,  soon  read 
and  soon  forgotten,  strew  the  shores 
of  time  like  the  layers  of  dead  sea- 
weed on  the  ocean  beach.  But  it 
is  precisely  because  they  are  so 
evanescent  and  so  rapidly  exhausted 
that  the  race  needs  nerpetually  to 
be  renewed  by  new  blood  and  fresh 
imaginations.  Already  the  energies 
of  many  o^  the  great  sisterhood 
of  the  pen  are  on  the  wane ;  we 
know  all  their  characters,  we  have 
£eithomed  all  their  plots  and  devices ; 
we  have  become  hardened  and  stiff- 
necked,  and  will  no  longer  be 
melted  by  their  passion  or  pathos. 
A  new  rush  of  waves  is  wanting 
over  the  arid  sands  of  literature, 
and  it  is  coming  in  the  new  gene- 
ration of  writer?,  who  in  the  fresh 
vigour  of  youth  seem  resolved  to 
*'  rush  up  the  narrow  path  leading 
to  fame/*  while  their  once  power- 
ful predecessors  are  dozing  on  their 
laurels. 

Owens  Blackbume  is  one  of  this 
young  band  of  Titans  who  already 
threaten  to  subvert  the  thrones  of 
the  elder  gods.  She  has  many 
natural  gifts  calculated  to  ensure 
success,  and  we  may  expect  still 
higher  evidences  of  her  ability  as 
a  novelist  when  life  and  experience 
develop  wider  horizons,  and  deepen 
and  strengthen  her  inteUectual 
nature.  Like  Miss  Braddon,  she  is 
rich  in  incident,  but  her  colouring 
never  is  coarse ;  like  Miss  Brough- 


ton,  she  can  paint  love  with  tropical 
fervour,  but  her  heroines  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  express  the 
passion  in  slang  diction,  or  to  be 
for  ever  "nestling"  their  head 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  lover.  Then 
she  is  never  weary  or  didactic,  or 
discursive  and  diffusive ;  she  knows 
how  to  concentrate  her  lights,  and 
does  not  interrupt  a  love  scene  or 
disturb  an  intensely  interesting 
situation  by  disquisitions — say  on 
the  return  of  the  Jews,  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  infusoria  under  the 
microscope. 

The  aim  of  a  novel  is  to  interest 
and  amuse,  to  charm  away  csre, 
and  to  make  us  forget  for  a  while 
the  dulness  and  weariness  of  real 
life  in  the  bright  colouring,  the 
startling  incidents,  the  beauty  and 
the  harmony  of  the  world  of  imagi- 
nation. 

Owens  Blackbume  has  the  gift  of 
interesting  in  an  eminent  degree, 
and  she  has  also  keen  insight  into 
character,  though  she  does  not  tire 
the  reader  with  commonplaces  de- 
livered in  language  of  oracular  ob- 
scurity, as  if  they  were  profound 
truths  brought  to  the  surface  for  the 
first  time,  and  given  to  us  covered 
with  the  hard,  rough  grit  of  primi- 
tive formations.  On  the  contrary* 
her  language  is  clear,  vigorous,  and 
simple,  and  the  vivacity  of  her  style 
carries  on  the  reader  without  effort 
to  the  end.  With  the  sense  of 
innate  power  she  is  fearless,  know- 
ing that  whatever  is  said  naturally 
is  said  well,  and  is  content  not  to 
trust  too  much  to  study,  or  the 
dabbling  with  scientific  manuals, 
but  to  leave  something  to  impiilse 
when  writing,  to  the  instincts  of 
the  artist,  and  the  inner  h'ght  we 
call  genius. 

With  Ouida  she  has  no  affinity ; 
none  of  her  stormy  grandeur,  or 
lava  fires  of  devastating  feeling. 
But  then  Ouida  stands  alone  and 
apart  from  most  female  writers; 
alone  by  her  passionate  soul,  her 
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glittering  language,  and  the  magic 
power  bj  whicb  she  can  elevate  the 
meanest  lifeor  redeem  the  lowest, 
and  transfigure  it  to  glory  by  giving: 
to  it  one  divine  grace.  Nor  will 
Ouida  ever  found  a  school,  like 
Miss  Braddon  and  Miss  Broughton, 
who  number  disciples,  followers,  and 
imitators  by  the  score,  for  culture 
fluch  as  Ouida-  possesses  is  as  rare 
amongst  women  as  the  deep  ear- 
nestness which  lies  at  the  base  of 
her  artist  soul,  and  of  the  varied 
passion  she  pourtrays. 

Yet  Owens  Blackbume  is  not 
without  the  power  to  turn  the  key 
that  unlocks  the  deeper  mysteries 
of  life.  Her  first  novel,  "The 
Modern  Parrhasius,"  which  excited 
great  attention  in  literary  circles,  is 
founded  on  that  strange  mystery 
of  our  nature,  half  physical  half 
psychical,  which  no  science  bas 
Been  able  to  solve,  thougb  none  can 
deny  its  existence — the  magnetic 
power  which  is  exercised  by  some 
natures  over  others ;  a  power  that 
cannot  be  resisted,  and  is  often 
fatal  in  its  efiectt.  The  touch,  the 
voice,  the  verv  presence  of  the 
magnetizer  in  the  room  radiates  an 
electricity  that  paralyses  the  victim ; 
volition  18  suspended,  the  intellect 
ceases  to  act,  all  efforts  at  resist- 
ance are  vain,  the  magnetic  influence 
gathers  force  at  every  moment,  and 
the  subjugation  is  complete*  It  is 
not  love;  reason  and  sense  often 
try  to  war  against  the  fatality,  yet 
nothing  can  break  the  bondage*  It 
is  inflexible  as  the  laws  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  that  govern  the 
universe.  This  strange  and  mystic 
force  by  which  one  human  being 
-sinks  under  the  domination  of 
another,  helpless  and  passive,  is 
exemplified  witb  much  power  in 
'''The  Modern  Parrhasius,  showing 
tbat  the  author  had  deeply 
studied  the  effects  on  the  female 
mind  of  this  fatal  sorcery. 

The  hero,  a  doctor  and  spiritualist, 
a  man  of  weird  fimcies  and  powerful 


volition,  has  dreamed  all  his  life  of 
the  possibility  of  meeting  anotber 
soul  that  he  could  subjugate  en- 
tirely*to  his  influence ;  strain  awav 
the  life,  as  it  were,  and  add  it  to  his 
own  by  strong  volition  so  that  be 
would  live  with  the  strength  of  two 
lives,  two  natures,  but  moved  by  only 
one  will.  Chance  places  him  one 
day  at  a  dinner-party  beside  a 
beautiful  girl.  She  has  hitherto  had 
the  usual  commonplace  life  of  a 
woman,  still  seeking  her  conquests 
witb  the  hope  of  a  successful  mar- 
riage in  the  end;  but  when  the 
deep  eyes  of  the  magnetiser  rest  on 
hers,  she  feels  that  her  destiny  is 
fixed,  and  he  also,  by  bis  subtle  clair- 
voyance, knows  that  he  has  at  last 
met  the  human  soul  that  he  is  to 
draw  and  absorb  into  his  own.  The 
progress  of  this  magnetic  passion 
becomes  tragic  in  the  hiehest  de- 
gree— a  result  which  is  strictly  true 
to  nature  and  fact,  for  these  in- 
fluences which  our  forefathers  called 
sorcery  and  witchcraft,  are  always 
£eital.  There  is  something  demo- 
niacal in  the  power  which  can  take 
the  volition,  the  intellect,  the  soul 
from  a  living  human  being,  and 
then  act  on  it  as  if  it  were  but  a 
piece  of  cunning  mechanism,  an 
instrument  to  be  touched  to  mirth 
or  sadness,  to  passion  or  apathy,  at 
the  caprice  of  the  master.  Sin  and 
crime  have  come  of  such  influences, 
and  the  weird  tragedies  of  many 
fated  lives. 

Owens  Blackbume's  next  novel 
''A  Woman  Scorned,"  is  laid 
amidst  Irish  scenes,  by  the  beau- 
tiful banks  of  the  Boyne.  It  is  a 
story  of  love  and  hate,  of  passion 
and  crime,  worked  out  witn  con- 
siderable dramatic  power.  In- 
deed, the  author's  genius  is  essen- 
tially dramatic,  and  if  she  turns 
her  intellect  to  writing  for  the 
stage,  there  'can  be  no  doubt  of 
her  success.  This  very  novel  could 
be  easily  dramatized,  for  the  situa- 
tions are  all  scenic  and  striking. 
Every  chapter  is  a  bold,  well-definM 
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pietait,  and  tbe  subordinate  Irish 
characters,  with  their  blended 
humour  and  pathos,  are  wonder* 
fuUj  true  to  life;  especially  the 
old  Irish  nurse,  as  important  a 
member  of  the  family  household 
in  Ireland  as  in  ancient  Greece-^ 
the  trusted  confidante,  ^he  ad- 
Tiser,  the  organiser,  and  arranger 
of  tbe  family  life, — and  even  by 
this  one  admirable  picture  we  can 
■ee  how  truly  and  sympathetically 
the  author  has  studied  the  soft  and 
tender  lights  of  the  composite  and 
singular  Irish  nature. 

There  are  two  heroines,  the  elder 
sister,  proud,  imperious,  a  social 
queen  by  right  of  her  beauty  and 
her  stately  grace;  the  younger, 
a  step-sister,  daughter  of  a  gover* 
ness,  their  father's  second  wife, 
who  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
weed  in  her  path  by  the  haughty 
beauty  who  rules  the  household  of 
the  O'DriscoUs.  The  contrast  is 
dramatic  between  the  two  sisters ; 
the  one  who  thinks  the  world 
ahould  be  at  her  feet,  and  the 
other  a  simple  wildflower,  stmg- 
gling  upwards  to  the  light  through 
the  heayy  and  depressing  atmo- 
sphere of  humiliation  that  surrounds 
her*  But  her  elastic  Irish  nature 
cannot  be  crushed.  Her  ^'petu- 
lant, quick  replies "  repels  the 
scorn  of  her  sister,  and  she  springs 
up  from  beneath  the  trampling 
foot  with  a  persistent  courage  that 
enlists  all  our  sympathies  on  her 
side  in  the  war  of  temperaments 
and  destinies. 

There  is  but  one  hero,  and  both 
sisters  are  in  love  with  him — hence 
comes  the  drama  of  three  lives, 
carried  on  with  unfailing  in^ 
terest  through  a  series  of  highly 
sensational  scenes.  The  elder 
sister  manifests  her  love  through 
crime;  the  younger  through  suf- 
fering; but  which  sister  conquers 
in  the  end  we  leave  the  reader 
to  discover. 

There  is  some  humour  (a  quality 


rare  amongst  female  writers)  and 
a  quick  perception  of  the  ludicrous 
in  the  author's  nature;  the  de- 
scription of  the  rid),  good-natared, 
but  homely  squire  who  falls  in  love 
with  the  younger  sister,  and  pines 
from  unrequited  passion,  is  full  of 
amusing  but  not  sharp  or  disagree- 
able caricature.  We  like  the  old 
gentleman  amazingly,  and  cannot 
but  feel  sorry  that  he  was  so  badly 
treated  by  the  little  wildflower 
The  interest  of  the  plot  is  well 
sustained  throughout,  and  there  is 
a  dash  in  the  style,  a  vivacity  of 
treatment,  and  rapid  movement  of 
the  story  which  excites  and  carries 
on  the  reader  easily  to  the  end. 

As  novels  have  become  a  neces- 
sary stimulant  to  the  ace,  wearied 
with  over-lecturing  and  dogmatic 
teaching,  we  cordially  recommend 
the  sparkling  cup  offered  by  Owens 
Blackbume  as  a  pleasant  and|exbila« 
rating  tonic.  The  mission  of  the 
novelist  is  simply  to  amuse,  not 
to  instruct,  and  there  can  be  no 
brighter,  better,  or  more  interest- 
ing narrator,  of  tales  of  passion, 
and  incident,  of  life  as  it  is,  or 
of  life  in  its  exceptional  phases, 
than  the  gifted  author  of  ''The 
Modem  Parrhasius,"  and  "A 
Woman  Scorned.' 


Journal  of  Commodore  Choir 
enough^  B.N.,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Edited, 
with  a  memoir,  by  his  widow.  Lon- 
don :  Henry  8.  King  and  Co.,  1876. 
— Twelve  months  ago  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  met  a  sad  and  tragic 
death  when  senior  officer  on  the 
Australian  station.  In  command  of 
the  Fearl  he  visited  the  island  of 
Santa  Cruz  in  the  South  Pacific, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  re- 
ported unfriendly.  Anxious  to 
establish  amicable  relations  with 
them,  he  incautiously  landed  with- 
out adopting  sufficient  precaution, 
and    was    treacherously   attacked. 
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He  receiTed  a  soTere  arrow  wound 
io  his  side,  and  only  suryived  eight 
days.  Thus  suddenly  cut  off  in 
the  pride  of  manhood — in  the  full 
glow  and  promise  of  an  honourable 
professional  career,  it  was  some 
consolation  to  relatiyes  and  friends 
that  he  fell  *  a  sacrifice  to  bis 
Immane  intentions  in  the  discharge 
of  bis  duty.  His  death  was  justly 
regarded  from  a  professional  point 
of  yiew  as  a  loss  to  the  country, 
for  the  seryice  could  not  boast  a 
more  accomplished,  zealous,  and 
promising  officer. 

James  Q^raham  Goodenougb  was 
bom  on  the  drd  of  December, 
1880,  at  Stoke  Hill,  near  Guildford, 
Surrey.  His  father  was  the  son  of 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  had  been 
Head  Master  of  Westminster 
School,  was  a  canon  of  West* 
minster,  and  subsequently  became 
Dean  of  Wells.  He  took  the  name 
of  Graham  from  his  godfather,  Sir 
James  Graham,  then  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  which  circumstance 
determined  his  education  for  the 
nayal  profession.  He  remained 
under  nia  father's  tuition  till  he 
was  seyen  years  old,  when  he  spent 
nearly  three  years  at  a  school  in 
Berks;  but  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  tenth  year  he  entered 
Westminster,  and  continued  there 
until  he  entered  the  navy  in  May, 
1844,  when  only  thirteen  years  of 
age.  In  the  following  July  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Collingwood,  Capt. 
Smart,  and  in  September  sailed  lor 
the  Pacific. 

Captain,  afterwards  Admiral,  Sir 
Bobert  Smart  is  stated  to  haye 
been  ''a  man  of  high  professional 
ability,  of  the  purest  integrity  and 
eleyation  of  character,"  who  took 
the  groatest  interest  in  the  progress 
and  well-being  of  his  young  officers. 
Young  Gt)odenough  is  ropresented 
as  haying  from  his  earliest  years 
manifested  great  determination  and 
strength  of  character,  and  feeline  a 
laudable  ambition  to  succeed  in  his 


profession,  he  from  the  firsr  re- 
solved to  direct  all  his  energies  to 
that  end.  The  naval  instructor 
on  board  the  CoUingwood  ^'pos* 
sessed  the  rare  talent,  not  only  of 
teaching  well,  but  of  inspiring  his 
pupils  with  interest  in,  and  liking 
for,  their  studies.*'  It  was  left 
optional  with  the  naval  cadets 
whether  they  would  keep  night 
watch  or  not,  and  also  whether 
they  would  study  foreign  languages 
as  well  as  the  ordinary  professional 
studies.  Young  Goodenough  elec- 
ted to  do  both,  and  to  the  admir- 
able teaching  of  his  naval  instructor 
he  was  indebted  for  acquiring  a 
very  complete  knowledge  of  Fronch 
and  Spanish.  He  subsequently  be* 
came,  indeed,  a  very  accomplished 
linguist,  and  attained  proficiency  in 
seven  languages;  which  proved 
highly  a^dvantageous  to  him  on 
more  than  one  occasion  during  his 
brief  but  distinguished  career. 

After  four  years  of  service  the; 
CoUingwood  returned  to  England, 
and  was  paid  off  in  August,  1848. 
A  friend  and  schoolfellow  says  that 
''as  a  midshipman  young  Good- 
enough  fulfillea  the  promise  he  had 
given  as  a  boy  at  Westminster. 
Always  modest  and  unassuming,  he 
naturally  took  the  lead  in  ever^* 
thing;  the  best  as  a  linguist,  in 
navigation,  in  seamanship,  in  gun- 
nery, and  all  exercises,  and  amongst 
the  foremost  in  all  expeditions." 
That  this  high  testimony  was  not 
attributable  to  the  partiality  of 
friendship  is  eridenced  by  the  fiMst 
that  when  Captain  Smart  was  asked 
by  the  port-admiral  at  Portsmouth 
to  point  out  any  officers  with  whom 
he  was  specially  satisfied;  among 
others,  Gk)odenough  was  brought 
forward,  and  his  certificate  endorsed, 
"  An  officer  of  promise." 

After  six  weeks'  leave  at  hornet 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Cyclopia 
October,  1848,  and  sailed  for  the 
coast  of  Africa.  In  August,  1849, 
he  applied  for  and  obtaii^  permis- 
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eion  to  retam  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  competing  at  the  Boyal 
Naval  CoUege  for  the  lieatenant's 
commission,  which  was  then  annu- 
ally  giren  to  the  mate  who.  after  a 
year's  study,  passed  the  best  exami- 
nation. He  returned  to  England 
in  December,  1849,  in  June,  1850, 
passed  as  mate,  and  in  July,  1851, 
obtained,  by  a  most  successful 
examination,  the  lieutenant's  com- 
mission. 

In  September,  1851,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Ckntaur^  bearing  the 
flag  of  Bear-Admiral  Henderson, 
oommandin{(  the  South  American 
station.  Here  he  remained,  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Bussia  in  1854,  when  the  Centaur 
was  suddenly  recalled.  He  was 
roost  anxious  to  obtain  an  appoint- 
roent  to  a  ship  destined  for  service 
in  the  Black  Sea,  but  failed,  and 
was  sent  to  the  Calcutta  guardship 
at  Plymouth.  Shortly  after  he 
■ailed  in  the  Boval  William  to  con- 
vey troops  to  fiomarsund,  and  re- 
turned with  a  cargo  of  Bussian 
prisoners.  He  was  then  appointed 
to  the  HaeHnge^  Captain  Gaffin,  as 
gunnery  lieutenant,  and  again  visited 
the  Baltic*  He  assisted  at  the 
bombardment  of  Sweaborg,  but 
there  was  little  scope  in-  the  Baltic 
for  the  display  of  the  wonted  skill 
and  valour  of  the  British  navv. 

In  the  winter  of  1855  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  the  follow- 
ing spring  obtained  his  fir^t  inde- 
pendent commission— the  Qikhawk 
gunboat  at  Woolwich.  In  August 
of  the  same  year  he  was  paid  off, 
and  appointed  first  lieutenant  of 
the   Baleighf    bearing    the    broad 

Emdant  of  Commodore  Hon.  H. 
eppel,  and  sailed  for  China.  Sub- 
sequently transferred  to  the  flag- 
abip  CaletUia  as  second  lieutenant, 
he  participated  in  the  taking  of 
Canton,  and  the  capture  of  the 
Taku  forts.  The  Calcutta  was  or- 
dered borne  and  paid  off  in  August, 
1859,  but   as  hostilities  were  re- 


sumed, lie  returned  to  China  in 
command  of  the  Benard  sloop  of 
war,  waa  present  at  the  second 
taking  of  the  Taku  forts  in  com- 
mand of  a  flotilla  of  boats,  and 
sfcer  much  active  serriee  obtained 
leave  and  returned  to  England  in 
February,  1862. 

His  health  at  this  time  was  rather 
impaired,  and  this  was  the  principal 
reason  that  caused  his  return  to 
England.  He  was  constantly  suffer- 
ing from  fever  and  ague.  Besides 
"  he  felt  he  was  losing  ground  pro- 
fessionally from  being  so  long  awmr 
from  England,  and  getting  behind- 
hand as  regarded  inventions,  or 
whatever  was  new  and  active  in  the 
naval  service.  He  was  never  bo 
happy  as  when  fully  employed,  and 
often  in  writing  says, '  Hard  work 
as  usual  agrees  with  me ;'  or  '  I  am 
fortunate  in  always  having  some- 
thing to  do;'  'For  a  long  time  I 
have  never  been  a  week  at  anchor,' 
and  such  expressions  as  these. 
Having  a  constant  desire  to  be 
always  learning  something,  as  soon 
as  he  felt  he  had  mastered  any  sub- 
ject, or  any  piece  of  work,  and  that 
his  full  powers  were  no  longer  re- 
quired, he  sought  for  some  new 
object  on  which  to  expend  them." 

in  July,  1862,  he  joined  the 
flagship  Bevenge  as  commander, 
under  the  former  captain  of  the 
OolUngwood,  now  Admiral  Smart, 
who  commanded  the  Channel  Squad- 
ron. At  the  close  of  1863  he  waa 
sent  by  the  Government  on  a 
special  mission  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
information  respecting  the  im- 
provements alleged  to  have  taken 
place  in  naval  science  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war  with  the  South- 
ern Confederacy.  The  manner  in 
which  he  acquitted  himself  of  the 
delicate  duties  of  this  mission  gave 
great  satisfaction,  and  his  services 
were  duly  appreciated. 

In  May,  1864,  he  married  Vic- 
toria, daughter  of  W.  J.  Hamilton, 
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Esq.,  and  while  travelliog  in  Swit- 
zerland in  the  August  following,  he 
received  from  Admiral  Smart,  then 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Squadron,  an  offer  of  the 
poet  of  flag-captain,  with  the  com- 
mand of  his  new  flag-ship  the 
Victoria^  the  last  of  the  glorious  old 
three-deckers  that  was  sent  out,  in 
which  he  sailed  for  Malta  in 
I^ofember. 

The  term  of  Admiral  Smart's 
command  of  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron  having  expired  in  1866, 
Goodenough  left  with  him,  and 
shortly  after  w;a8  appointed  flag- 
captain  under  Admiral  Warren  in 
command  of  the  Channel  Squadron, 
which  he  retained  until  October, 
1870. 

He  then  volunteered  to  assist  in 
the  distribution  of  ''The  French 
Feasant  Belief  Fund,"  and  re- 
mained some  months  in  France. 
On  his  return  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  "Committee  on  Designs 
for  Ships  of  War,"  appointed  bv 
the  Admiralty,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  naval  attache  to  the 
maritime  courts  of  Europe,  with 
orders  to  visit  the  different  arsenals 
of  the  Continent,  and  report  to  the 
Foreign  Office  upon  the  navies  of 
the  European  powers.  He  visited 
among  other  places  all  the  dock- 
yards of  France,  and  as  part  of  his 
experience  of  the  regard  for  the 
Republic  among  sensible  men,  he 
relates  the  following :— > 


«< 


Orders  having  been  received  to 
aanounee  the  establishment  of  the 
Bepnblic,  an  admiral  mustered  the 
crew  of  his  flag- ship  on  the  quar- 
ter deck,  and  informed  them  of  the 
change  in  the  government,  and  that 
the  motto  of  France  from  henceforth 
would  be  « Liberte.  Fraternity,  Eaalite ! ' 
The  men  were  dismissed,  and  were 
leaving  the  deck,  when  he  suddenly 
recalled  them,  adding,  '  Seulement, 
mes  enfants,  sonvenez-vons  d'une  chose 
^HS*est  que  la  liberte  n'embarque 
jamais: 


In  April,  1873,  Captain  Good- 
enough  was  appointed  to  relieve 
Commodore  Stirling  in  command 
of  the  Australian  station.  He  sailed 
in  the  Fearh  and  was  specially 
instructed  to  proceed  in  the  first 
instance  to  Fiji,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  H.M.'8  Consul,  Mr. 
Layard,  to  report  on  the  state 
of  the  group  of  islands,  and 
on  the  advisability  of  their  annexa- 
tion to  the  British  Crown.  It  is  a 
pity  his  report  to  the  Government 
is  not  given  in  the  volume  before 
us,  for  we  know  it  was  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable,  and  warmly 
advocated  annexation  on  which  the 
Government  acted.  From  Fiji  he 
proceeded  to  his  Australian  com- 
mand, and  at  the  various  ports  he 
visited  established  the  niost  friendly 
relations  with  the  inhabitants. 

The  last  fatal  cruise  of  Commo- 
dore Goodenough  was  commenced 
in  June,  1875.  He  conveyed  to 
Fiji  the  newly-appointed  governor, 
Sir  Arthur  Gordon.  From  Fiji  the 
Fearl  proceeded  to  various  other 
islands  in  the  South  Pacific;  it  being 
the  Commodore's  most  anxious  de- 
sire to  establish  friendly  relations 
with  the  natives,  in  whose 
peaceful  disposition  generally,  if 
approached  in  a  conciliatory  man- 
ner, he  evidently  reposed  too  much 
confidence. 

On  the  12th  of  August  the  Fearl 
was  off  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  Com- 
modore writes  in  his  journal,  under 
that  date,  that  he  thought  the 
natives  inclined  to  be  "most 
friendly  and  anxious  to  be  civil  by 
coming  out  to  us  in  canoes,  and 
looking  as  if  they  wished  to 
please."  But  he  soon  changed 
his  opinion,  for  having  landed  he 
was  treacherously  attacked.  The 
following  is  his  own  account  of 
what  took  place,  as  written  in  his 
journal  on  the  1 7th  of  August,  five 
days  after  the  attack: — 

"I  went  on  shore  with  two  boats. 
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bat  as  I  got  near  the  shore  I  saw  a 
number  of  canoes  hastening  to  the 
place  at  which  I  was  going  to  land,  so 
made  signal  for  a  third  to  follow.  As 
we  drew  into  the  shore  canoes  came 
about  us,  eager,  vociferous,  and  friendly, 
and  with  a  rather  villanous  look.  They 
are  big  compared  to  some  other  island- 
ers about  here,  are  not  at  all  dark, 
some  being  veiy  light,  and  with  very 
light  hair;  but  betel-nut  chewing  is 
universaL  All  mouths  are  full  of  a 
chocolate  and  black  masticated  mass, 
and  teeth  are  as  black  as  jet,  with  great 
lumps  of  the  lime  with  which  they 
chew  the  betel  adhering  as  '  tartar '  to 
their  teeth. 

''After  touching  the  beach,  I  re- 
mained some  minutes  in  the  boat,  so  as 
not  to  alann  the  people  by  too  sudden 
moves  or  gestures,  and  j^ave  away 
some  pieces  of  calico,  bargaining  at  the 
same  time  a  knife  or  two  for  some 
pretty  matting.  Gradually  they  seemed 
to  be  less  timid,  and  one  man  came  up 
with  a  present  of  a  little  yam,  and  I 
gave  him  some  calico,  with  which  he 
seemed  pleased.  They  then  began  to 
beckon  us  individually  up  to  their  vil- 
lage close  to,  and  we  went  up  with  all 
precaution,  keeping  our  eyes  about  us, 
and  the  third  boat^  crew  remaining  on 
the  beach. 

"  It  came  on  to  rain  heavily,  and  at 
their  invitation  we  went  into  the  houses 
nearest  the  beach,  and  under  cover  of 
a  half 'finished  house.  But  after  a  time 
(for  the  rain  was  heavy,  and  for  half  an 
hour)  I  began  to  notice  that  they 
looked  round,  and  withdrew  themselves 
from  every  roof  where  we  were,  and 
were  inclined  to  separate  from  us. 
Meantime  the  rain  cleared  up,  and  a 
man  was  very  eager  that  I  should 
accompany  him  along  the  beach  to,  as 
I  suppose,  the  next  village.  The  others 
remained  by  the  boata,  and  I  called 
eight  or  ten  round  me,  and  followed 
.  the  men. 

"  However,  after  three  hundred  yards 
or  more  of  beach  I  saw  the  village  a 
long  way  off,  and  said,  '  Oh !  this  isn't 
quite  prudent;  I  must  set  an  example 
of  sticking  to  the  orders  which  I  have 
given.  "We^ll  visit  the  other  village  by 
boat;'  and  I  tried  to  explain  to  my 


native  friend  that  I  would  do  so,  and 
all  of  us  turned  back. 

'*As  I  got  near  the  boats  I  said, 
'  Order  everyone  into  the  boats ;  *  and 
aeeing  every  one  near,  turned  to  see  if 
any  were  behind  me.  I  saw  Harrison 
up  a  little  passage  between  a  stone  wall 
and  the  side  of  a  hut,  and  but  just 
above  the  white  coral  sand  beach,  and 
went  up  to  him  to  see  what  he  was 
about  and  to  be  with  him.  He  was 
bargaining  for  some  arrows  with  a  tall 
man,  who  held  his  bow  in  his  left 
hand,  and  was  twiddling  his  arrows  in 
a  rather  hectoring  way,  as  I  thought. 

"  Casting  my  eye  to  the  left  I  saw  a 
man  with  a  gleaming  pair  of  black  eyes 
fitting  un  arrow  to  a  string,  and  in  an 
instant,  just  as  I  was  thinking  it  must 
be  a  sham  menace,  and  stared  him  in 
the  face,  thud  came  the  arrow  into  my 
left  side.  I  felt  astounded.  I  shouted 
*  To  the  boata  I '  pulled  the  arrow  out, 
and  threw  it  away  (for  which  I  am 
sorry),  and  leapt  down  the  beach,  hear- 
ing a  flight  of  arrows  pass.  At  my 
first  sight  of  them  all  were  getting  in 
and  shoving  off,  and  I  leapt  into  the 
whaler ;  then  feeling  she  was  not  clear 
of  the  ground,  jumped  out,  and  helped 
to  push  her  out  into  deep  water,  and 
while  doing  so  another  arrow  hit  mv 
head  a  good  sharp  rap,  leaving  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  its  bone  head  sticking  in 
my  hat.  * 

*'  I  ordered  the  armed  men  to  fire,  and 
instantly  the  arrow  flights  ceased.  I 
looked  round,  and  the  boats  were  dear 
of  the  beach.  Perry  immediately 
chewed  and  sucked  my  wound,  and  on 
my  coxswain  and  cook  saying  they 
were  hit,  sucked  their  woun£  too, 
which  were  quite  slight.  I  asked, '  Are 
all  in  the  boats  ?"  and  was  answered  by 
Jones,  the  coxswain  of  the  first  cutter, 
'All  in,  sir !  and  I'm  wounded.' 

"  My  only  object  in  firing  was  to  stop 
their  arrows  and  to  drive  them  off,  and 
I  went  back  to  the  ship,  and  hoisted 
the  boats  up,  intending  to  do  nothing 
to  them." 

The  wound  was  burned  with 
caustic  and  poulticed,  as  it  was 
supposed  the  arrow  was  poisoned 


*  Six  in  all  were  wounded  :  the  Commodore,  his  coxswain,  and  hia  cook  (in  the  whaler), 
the  coxswain  of  one  of  the  cotters,,  and  two  yoang  seamen  named  Rayner  and  Smale,  one  in 
each  cotter — these  two  last  fatally. 
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ifhleh  it  was  not.  On  consideration 
he  deemed  it  better  that  he  should 
punish  the  treacherous  attack  of 
the  natives  in  some  way,  so  he  sent 
a  party  on  shore  'to  bum  a  few 
huts,  but  ordered  them  before 
landing  to  fire  a  blank  ToUey  to 
frighten  away  the  natives,  and  en- 
sure no  life  being  taken.  This 
order  being  repeated  three, times, 
80  anxious  was  he  in  his  own  words 
"  to  run  no  risk  of  hurting  either 
our  own  people,  or  the  wretched 
islanders/* 

By  the  advice  of  his  surgeon  the 
course  of  the  Pearl  was  shaped 
southward,  and  it  was  intended 
to  make  either  Brisbane  or  Sydney. 
On  the  17th,  the  last  day  he  wrote 
in  his  j'oumal,  the  first  symptoms 
of  tetanus  became  manifest,  and  he 
writes : — 


"  To-day  is  Tuesday,  just  five  days ; 
it  seems  but  a  day.  In  five  days  more 
we  shall  be  able  to  say  that  all  danger 
of  poisonhig  is  over;  but  from  the  ^t 
moment  I  have  kept  the  possibility 
steadily  before  me,  so  as  to  be  prepared ; 
it  is  very  good  to  be  brought  to  look 
upon  a  near  death  as  more  &an  usually 
probable. 

"  The  weather  is  lovely,  and  entirely 
fitvonrable  to  the  little  wounds,  which 
are  absnredly  small.  My  only  trouble 
Is  a  pain  in  the  small  of  my  back,  which 
18  a  httle  against  my  sleeping.  I  am 
exceedingly  well. 

'*!  have  asked  Perry  to  put  out  a 
statement  for  the  papers,  so  that  we 
may  have  no  outrageously  foolish 
stories.  I  can  only  imagine  the  motive 
to  have  been  plunder,  or  a  sort  of  run- 
.ning-a-mnck.    I  don't  feel " 


At  this  point  some  one  entered 
his  cabin,  he  put  down  the  pen 
which  was  never  resumed.  The 
next  day  the  symptoms  became 
more  marked,  and,  growing  gradu- 
ally worse  he  died  on  the  20th  of 
August  at  ^  quarter  past  five  in  the 
afternoon — "  so  quietly  and  peace- 
fully that  the  exact  moment  was 


only  perceptible  to  him  who  hdd 
his  pulse." 

The  Pearl  at  that  time  was  about 
500  miles  from  Sydney,  which  har- 
bour was  entered  on  Monday  the 
28rd,  and  next  day  the  funeral  took 
place.  The  two  sailors,  who  died 
of  wounds  received  at  the  same 
time,  were  buried  in  separate  graves 
on  each  side  of  their  esteemed  com- 
mander, while  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, sustained  by  the  unanimous 
desire  of  the  population,  did  all 
that  could  be  done  to  have  the 
funeral  rites  honoured  in  a  manner 
befitting  the  sad  and  solemn  occa- 
sion* 

In  producing  his  volume  his 
widow  has  performed  a  **  labour  of 
love,"  which  we  must  not  scan  too 
critically.  Indeed,  on  the  whole, 
we  must  say  that  the  volume  is 
highly  commendable.  We  have  an 
excellent  portrait  of  the  commodore, 
with  three  good  maps  illustrative 
of  his  special  services,  while  his 
journal  is  illustrated  with  descrip- 
tive woodcuts.  It  is  altogether  an 
excellent  work,  and  we  highly  com- 
mend it 


The  Influence  of  Deseartei  on 
Metaphysical  Speculation  in  England, 
Being  a  Degree  Thesis.  By  the 
Bev.  W.  Cunningham.  Macmillan 
and  Co.,  London  and  Cambridge, 
1876.  —  The  volume  before  us 
possesses  undoubted  merit  as  an 
academical  exercise,  showing  exten- 
sive reading  and  careful  study.  At 
the  same  time  it  does  not  appear 
to  us  likely  to  interest  or  benefit 
many  readers  of  the  average  type. 
None  can  enter  into  it  who  have 
not  a  greater  familiarity  with 
metaphysical  speculation  than  is 
possessed  by  the  general  public. 
The  narrow  limits  within  which  the 
work  is  necessarily  confined  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  any  adequate 
account  of  the  various  systems  of 
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philosophy  to  which  it  refers,  and 
which  the  author  expressly  states 
he  has  discussed  only  so  far  as  was 
needful  to  show  the  influence  of 
Descartes  on  English  thinkers. 
Hence  those  whose  studies  do  not 
happen  to  hare  lain  in  this  direc* 
tion — and  they  are  no  doubt  the 
majority — ^must  be  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend or  appreciate  the  brief 
allusions  |to  philosophers  and  their 
works. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
paratively few  who  are  well  versed 
in  English  philosophy  must  be 
quite  able  to  trace  the  influence 
of  Descartes  upon  it  without  Mr. 
Ounningham*s  assistance.  The 
only  question  is,  whether  they  will 
think  it  worth  while  to  spend 
much  time  in  the  task.  One  is 
tempted  to  ask,  is  not  such  an  in- 
quiry more  curious  than  useful? 
The  chief  thing  to  be  determined 
with  regard  to  any  system  of  philo- 
sophy would  seem  to  be  how  far 
it  is  true,  not  how  it  originated. 
Mr.  Cunningham  maintains  that 
no  system  of  philosophy  can  be 
pronounced  untrue,  but  every  one 
contains  truth  of  permanent  value. 

"  Each  age  has  contributed  a  phase 
of  truth,  or  has  amassed  experience  for 
other  ages  to  explain.  Thd  part  given 
by  each  age  is  valuable  not  only  as  a 
landmark,  to  show  how  far  we  have 
traveUed,  bat  as  one  of  the  wheels 
which  have  borne  us  along.  It  was 
necessary  that  eadi  system  should 
come  to  clear  the  way  for  other 
thinkers,  and  also  to  give  ntteranee 
to  a  thought  which  should  be  true  and 
of  value  for  all  time. 

*'  In  ihe  empirical  sciences  eaoh'false 
hypothesis  becomes  utterly  worthless : 
in  Philosophy  a  refuted  system  still 
maintains  its  place.  The  Understand- 
ing reigns  in  the  empirical  sciences,  it 
comes  forward  to  pronounce  its  ab* 
street  judgment — ^the  system  is  not 
true,  therefore  false. 

**  If  we  take  the  same  method,  we 
shall  get  an  utterly  false  view  of  the 
history  of  Philosophy,  as  if  it  were  a 
succession  of  systems  of  opinions  fol- 


lowing one  another  in  time,  refaUng 
one  another,  and  then  passing  away 
without  result  But  Philosophy  is  the 
study  of  a  whole  :  each  of  these  sys- 
tems has  been  an  attempted  ddinea- 
tion  of  that  whole ;  each  of  them  is  of 
for  higher  importance  for  us  than  they 
would  be  if  they  merely  aroused  a 
passing  curiosity  as  to  what  was 
thought  of  the  matter  in  this  or  that 
particular  age. 

**The  history  of  the  empirical 
sciences  is  only  a  barren  acoount  of 
false  abstractions,  which  have  been  in 
vogue  at  one  time  or  another :  but  the 
history  of  Philosophy  enables  us  to 
review  the  various  phases  of  truth 
which  have  been  prominent  to  difbr- 
ent  minds;  phases  which  are  only 
phases  (and  therefore  false),  which 
may  di£br  in  importance,  but  all  of 
which  are  true,  since  they  depict  a 
portion  of  reality  which  has  been 
neglected  at  other  times.*' 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand 
how  phases  can  be  false  and  yet 
all  true.  Nor  does  Mr.  GunninJR- 
ham  satisfactorily  explain  why  a 
refuted  system  of  philosophy  should 
be  so  much  more  highly  valued  than 
an  exploded  scientific  theory.  The 
fact  that  science  endeavours  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  external 
nature,  and  philosophy  is  occupied 
with  those  of  human  nature,  is  not 
a  sufficient  reason.  If  there  is,  as 
Mr.  Cunningham  asserts,  ''a  con- 
necting unity,  or  traceable  order  of 
development,"  in  philosophical 
systems,  this  is  surely  much  more 
evidently  and  indisputably  true  of 
scientific  theories. 

Mr.  Cunningham  occupies  far  too 
much  space  with  his  introduction* 
in  which  he  discusses  the  abstract 
question  how  far  a  system  of  philo- 
sophy is  aflected  by  preceding 
systems  and  surrounding  circum- 
stances. After  a  long  preamble* 
full  of  wearisome  repetitions,  ha 
arrives  at  the  following  conclusion : 
— "  £ach  separate  system,  then,  is 
dependent  on  the  expressions  of  the 
Idea  which  it  finds  around  it,  and 
from  which  it  gathers  some  phase 
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of  the  Truth  which  it  |iniperfectly 
represents."  What  is  meant  by 
'*the  Idea"  is  not  distinctlj  ex- 
phdned,  but  the  general  meaning 
seems  to  be,  that  philosophers  are 
assisted  in  the  construction  of  their 
systems  by  the  attempts  of  their 
predecessors,  which  surely  required 
no  such  laboured  statement  to  ex- 
plain and  substantiate  it 

When  Mr.  Cunningham  comes  to 
the  proper  subject  of  his  work,  he 
writes  with  less  circumlocution  and 
repetition,  but  falls  into  the  oppo* 
site  fault  of  excessive  brevity,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected  from 
the  attempt  to  notice  so  many 
philosophical  systems  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  degree  thesis. 
The  evil  might  have  been  avoided, 
or  at  any  rate  diminished,  if  he 
had  confined  his  attention  to  the 
most  prominent  writers  in  English 
philosophy,  instead  of  cramming 
into  his  pages  a  number  of  com- 
paratively unknown  names.  His 
allusions  and  descriptions  are  often 
80  brief  as  to  be  unintelligible, 
except  to  those  who  have  made 
Sngllsh  philosophy  their  special 
study.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
he  manages  in  a  few  words  to  de- 
scribe the  leading  features  of  a 
philosophical  system  with  clearness 
and  general  accuracy.  There  is 
truth  in  the  distinction  he  draws 
between  Bacon  and  Descartes : — 

'*  The  aim  of  the  two  men  is  quite 
different :  Bacon  desires  knowledge  in 
order  thivt  man's  physical  wants  may 
be  better  supplied:  Descartes  seeks 
for  truth  which  shall  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  his  own  heart,  though  he  does 
not  altogether  neglect  the  other  ad- 
vantages. This  difference  in  their  dis- 
positions might  be  illustrated  from 
their  lives  no  less  than  from  their 
philosophies;  in  the  last  it  is  very  pro- 
nounced, and  the  superficial  resem- 
blaince  is  probably  not  due  to  more 
than  Uie  close  simiiiarity  of  their  sur- 
roundings: their  constructive  philoso- 
phers are  absolutely  distinct. 

*'  Bacon  cannot  analyze  knowledge 


into  elements.  The  various  sensuous 
impressions  are  perfectly  simple  so  far 
as  he  sees;  nature  impresses  them  on 
the  mind,  and  the  mind  must  receive 
them  as  they  come;  bat  it  does  not 
occur  to  him  that  there  is  any  other 
difficulty,  or  that  the  sensation  in  an 
unprejudiced  mind  could  be  open  to 
doubt  at  all.  Let  us  cet  these  undis- 
torted  sensations,  we  shall  tiien  have 
knowledge  of  nature  and  power  over 
nature. 

*<  Descartes,  on  the  other  hand,  feels 
strongly  the  distinction  between  his 
own  thinking  power  and  the  convic- 
tions it  gives  him,  and  the  reports  that 
are  brought  to  him  by  others;  the 
farther  question  oconrs,  why  are  the 
reports  of  my  senses  to  be  trusted? 
The  systems  of  philosophy  do  not 
satisfy  me;  am  I  justified  m  letting  my 
senses  do  so  eiUierP  Here  we  have 
the  recognition  of  mind  as  something 
distinct  from  its  impressions;  we 
find  a  permanent  ego,  not  a  mere 
flux  of  sensations  which  have  nothing 
in  common  bat  that  they  are  received 
from  without. 

''It  is  the  recognition  of  mind  as 
distinguished  from  its  impressions  that 
marks  the  difference  between  Des- 
cartes and  Bacon.  Bacon's  philoso- 
phy did  not  rise  above  sensation,  Des- 
cartes recognized  mind  as  distinct  from 
its  sensations.  Self-culture  was  his 
aim  in  life,  and  the  recognition  of  self 
in  knowledge  was  his  contribution  to 
the  progress  of  Philosophy." 

Mr.  Cunningham  has  some  just 
observations  on  Descartes*  famous 
first  principle,  **  Cogito  ergo  sum,*' 
which,  he  says,  is  not  intended-  to 
be  an  argument,  so  much  as  a  state- 
ment of  fact.  **  The  phrase  is  given 
as  an  example  of  a  mental  condition 
which  is  absolutely  free  from  the 
possibility  of  doubt— the  immediate 
knowledge  of  its  own  state  by  the 
mind;  but  such  knowledge  it  is 
impossible  to  describe,  nor  can  its 
validity  be  proved  without  a  mani- 
fest paralogism,  examples  of  which 
may  be  culled  from  the  pages  of 
Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton." 

Mr.  Cunningham's  composition 
is  sometimes  scarcely  so  correct  as 
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might  be  eiqpected  from  an  academi- 
cal exercise.  The  following  is  not 
a  well  constmcted  sentence :  '*  The 
method  which  he  pursued  then  was 
based,  not  on  a  Uieory  as  to  how 
discoveries  might  be  made,  but 
Jrom  consideration  of  the  way  in 
which  they  had  been  made."  Else- 
where  we  find  this  inelegancy: 
'*  The  passages  pointed  out  below 


are  one$  where  it  seems  extremely 
probable,  Ac.*'  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances Mr.  Cunningham  is  guilty 
of  grammatical  error,  as,  ^.^f.,  where 
he  says  '*  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  others  depend,  Ac.*'  Faults  of 
this  sort,  which  might  be  overlooked 
in  a  popular  work,  are  out  of  place 
in  a  degree  thesis. 


The  Ode$  of  Horace  literally  tramlated  in  Metre.  By  Arthur  Way,  M.A. 
Henry  S.  King  ft  Go. — In  an  ably  written  introduction  Mr.  Way  addresses 
those  who,  like  himself,  are  engaged  in  classical  tuition,  and  dilates  upon 
the  difficulty  of  making  boys  appreciate  the  excellence  of  Horace's 
poetry,  or  even  believe  that  he  is  a  poet  at  all.  He  thinks  this  arises  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  practice  of  requiring  them  to  translate  his  verse 
into  prose,  which  is  at  the  best  a  poor  copy  of  the  original,  and  is  often 
80  bald  and  uncouth  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible.  Hence  he  suggests 
that  they  should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  translate  in  poetical 
language,  and  with  a  rhythmical  movement  corresponding  in  some  degree 
to  that  of  the  original,  though  without  any  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
same  metres.  As  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  way  he  has 
published  the  present  translation  of  the  Odes,  which,  it  will  be  seen, 
differs  from  most  others  in  being  intended  to  serve  a  strictiy  practical 
purpose. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  the  causes  of  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Way 
regrets,  lie  deeper  than  he  seems  to  suppose.  At  the  age  when  boys  are 
set  to  read  and  learn  Horace  they  cannot  have  sufficient  maturity  of 
mind  and  acquaintance  with  general  literature  to  perceive  the  exquisite 
felicity  of  phrase  and  finish  of  composition  for  which  Horace  is  pre- 
eminent. It  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  can  duly  appre- 
ciate the  poet's  good  sense  or  beauty  of  expression,  until  a  later  period 
of  their  studies.  They  must  first  see  more  of  life,  and  acquire  some 
familiarity  with  the  best  poets  in  their  own  and  other  lang^uages. 

Meanwhile  they  must  obtain  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  language  in 
which  Horace  wrote,  the  forms  and  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  the 
laws  of  syntax,  and  the  structure  of  his  various  metres,  which  necessarily 
involves  toilsome  work  calculated  to  render  him  anything  but  a  favourite 
with  them.  They  must  go  through  the  process  of  translating  word  for 
word — mentally,  if  not  aloud  or  in  vniting — with  literal  accuracy,  even 
though  it  be  impossible  to  do  this  in  pure  flowing  English.  This  is 
universally  admitted.  The  only  question  is  whether  they  should  be  ex- 
pected, not  merely  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  Horace's  meaning,  but  also 
to  give  an  adequate  representation  of  it  in  their  own  language. 

It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the  charm  of  poetry  consists  very  much  in 
the  form  of  expression,  which  cannot  be  altered  at  all  without  loss  of  effect. 
This  applies  with  especial  force  to  Horace*s  Odes,  which  would  never 
have  been  preserved  so  long  and  admired  so  highly  for  the  thought  alone. 
Granting  tiiat  an  accurate  grammatical  knowledge  of  Horace  is  not  all 
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that  may  be  desired,  is  it  not  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  of 
boys? 

Considering  how  many  older  and  wiser  heads  than  theirs  have  failed 
in  the  attempt  to  produce  satisfactory  renderings  of  Horace  in  English 
verse,  we  think  their  time  might  be  more  profitably  employed  otherwise 
than  in  such  work.  Let  them,  by  all  means,  as  Mr.  Way  suggests,  be 
taught  to  avoid  prosaic  expressions,  and  translate  as  poetically  as  is  con- 
sistent with  strict  accuracy,  but  we  see  no  virtue  in  the  little  artifices  of 
style  which  Mr.  Way  seems  to  value  so  highly  and  practises  so  freely. 
*'  Such,  for  instance,  are  those  slight  inversions  of  order  by  which  the 
verb  or  objective  case  commences  the  sentence,  or  the  adjective  follows 
the  noun,  or  verbal  forms  in  eth  are  employed.''  They  are  allowable 
enough  to  meet  tlie  exigencies  of  verse,  but  not  otherwise  desirable. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Way's  version  of  JSquam  memnUo : — 

"Remember  thou  to  keep  in  time  of  hardship 
Constant  thy  soul,  which  else  can  not  be  chastened 

From  overweening  exultation 

In  wealth,  0  Dellias,  who  must  die 
Whether  thou  hast  lived  all  thy  life  in  sorrow. 
Or  all  through  festal  days  on  lawn  secluded 

Hast,  there  reclining,  cheered  thyself 

With  inner  brand  of  wine  Falernian. 
Why  love  the  giant  pine  and  silver  poplar 
With  boughs  to  link  a  hospitable  shade  ? 

Why  doth  the  fleeting  water  straggle 

To  flutter  down  its  winding  channel? 
Bid  them  bring  hither  wines  and  perfumes,  also 
The  lovely  rose's  blooms  too  early-fading 

While  fortune  yet  permits,  and  life, 

And  black  threads  of  the  Sisters  Three. 
Thou  shalt  forsake  thy  purchased  parks  and  mansion, 
Thy  villa  that  the  tawny  Tiber  lappeth 

Thou  shalt  forsake,  and  of  thy  riches 

High-piled  thy  heir  shall  take  possession. 
No  matter  whether  'neath  the  sky  thou  dwellest 
Bich,  and  from  Inachus  of  old  descended, 

Or  poor,  and  of  the  meanest  house. 

Thou  victim  of  unpitying  Orcus. 
To  the  same  bourn  we  all  are  driven.    The  lot 
Of  all  within  the  urn  is  tossing,  sooner 

Or  later  to  leap  forth  and  place  us 

Within  the  boat  for  endless  exile.'* 

Mr.  Way  would  hardly  maintain  that  as  an  English  poetical  composi- 
tion this  has  any  great  beauty.  Whatever  excellence  it  has  must  consist 
in  its  being  a  faithful  rendering  of  the  original,  which  he  professes  to 
have  '•  literally  translated."  That  it  is  so  for  the  most  part,  we  are  quite 
willing  to  admit,  but  we  maintain  that  he  has  completely  altered,  and  not 
at  all  improved,  Horace's  meaning  in  the  first  stanza.    What  Horace  says 
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is  simply  this :  Keep  your  mind  undisturbed  in  adyersity,  and  also  (or 
not  less)  under  restraint  in  prosperity.  To  translate  non  tecuM  tempera* 
tarn  by  *'  which  else  cannot  be  chastened,"  introduces  a  foreign  idea  and 
quite  spoils  the  sense.  Again,  the  third  stanza  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  ordinary  reading  of  the  original,  which  is  a  relatiye  clause  beginning 
with  "where,"  not  an  interrogative  one.  Nothing  can  well  be  more 
absurd  than  to  ask  why  the  pine  and  poplar  love  to  link  a  hospitable 
shade,  and  why  the  water  struggles  to  go  down  its  winding  channel. 
Surely  Mr.  Way  does  not  require  to  be  told  that  amare  often  means,  not  to 
love,  but  to  be  wont,  like  the  corresponding  word  in  Greek.  He  does 
his  scholarship  no  credit  by  elsewhere  favouring  the  derivation  of  dirus 
from  de  ird,  and  translating  it  by  "  vengeful." 

Mr.  Way  is  more  successful  in  his  rendering  of  Selvitur  dirie  hiems, 
which  runs  thus, — 

"  Keen  winter  is  melting  away  with  the  welcome  change  of  spring  and  the  west 
wind. 

And  the  rollers  are  drawing  the  dry  keels  seaward ; 
Nor  now  does  the  flock  find  joy  in  the  byre,  nor  yet  the  hind  by  the  ingle. 

And  with  hoary  rime  are  the  meadows  whitened ; 
Now  with  the  moon  overhead  Cytherean  Yenns  is  leading  the  dances, 

And  twined  with  the  Nymphs  the  lovely  Graces, 
With  footfall  alternate  are  shaking  the  ground,  the  while  that  flaming  Vulcan 

Sets  the  Cydops'  massy  forges  a-blazing ; 
Now  is  it  meet  to  entwine  the  glossy  head  with  the  verdant  myrtle 

Or  the  flower  that  the  soil  unfettered  produces ; 
Now  too  is  it  meet  to  do  sacrifice  in  the  shady  groves  unto  Faunas 

With  a  lamb,  if  he  asks,  or  a  kid,  if  he  chooseth. 
Pale  Death  with  an  impartial  foot  doth  knock  at  the  hovels  of  poor  men 

And  castles  of  princes.    O  favoured  Sestias 
Life's  short  span  forbids  ns  to  make  a  beginning  of  hope  fer«reaching ; 

Soon  night  and  the  bugbear  ghosts  will  be  on  thee, 
And  Plato's  straitened  abode ;  and,  as  soon  as  thou  shalt  have  thitherward 
sped  thee. 

No  sceptre  of  wine  with  the  dice  shalt  thoa  win  thee. 
Nor  Lycid  the  dainty  wilt  thou  be  adoring,  for  whom  the  youths  are  aflame 
now 

All,  and  soon  will  the  maidens  be  kindling." 

£ven  here,  though  Mr.  Way  gives  the  sense  of  the  original  with  close 
fidelity,  he  fails  to  reproduce  its  finished  beauty.  What  he  says  of  ordi- 
nary translation  is  not  inapplicable  to  his  own  :  '*  Horace's  sportive  fancy 
and  winsome  charm,  and  melody  that  rang  clear  as  a  silver  bell,  are 
all  spoilt,  and  we  are  on  disenchanted  ground."  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that,  by  reading  or  writing  such  versions  as  this,  boys,  who  have  hit  erto 
looked  upon  Horace  as  a  bore,  will  suddenly  wake  up  to  discern  beauties 
in  him  hitherto  undiscovered,  and  make  him  the  constant  companion  of 
their  thoughts. 

In  the  course  of  his  Introduction  Mr.  Way  throws  out  the  following 
suggestion  as  to  the  translation  of  Homer :— 
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'*!  am  not  sure  tliat,  after  all  the  Tarious  attempts  at  reprodaoing  in 
EDgHsh  verse  the  spirit  of  this  stately  poet,  we  might  not  find  that  the  nearest 
approach  to  success  is  to  bo  found  in  this  direction — a  literal  rersion  in  flowing, 
rapid  metres,  changing,  if  need  be,  sometimes,  as  the  tone  of  the  poet  changes ; 
now  with  the  breathless  flight  of  dactyls  or  fast-gliding  undulations  of  anapsBsts, 
now  with  the  concentrated  energy  of  long  trochaic  lines,  and  anon  with  the 
calmer  stateliness  of  iambics.  Very  likely  the  labour  of  such  an  undertaking 
would  not  hXL  sliort  of  that  involved  in  executing  some,  perhaps  any,  of  the 
numerous  poetical  versions  already  in  existence.  The  work  would  need  a  master- 
hand,  a  man  with  wealth  of  diction  and  fertility  in  word-handling  scarce  inferior 
to  any  poet;  but  I  cannot  think  our  noble  English  tongue,  the  language  of 
Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  and  Tennyson,  so  poor  in  descriptive  power,  so  meagre 
in  picturesque  vocabulary,  as  to  be  unable  to  represent,  as  closely  as  one  need 
wish,  the  thoughts  of  those  *  far-renowned  bards  of  ancient  song.'  " 

We  fail  to  see  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  the  change  of  metre  which 
Mr.  Way  proposes.  He  is  right  enough  in  thinking  that  to  be  a  success- 
ful translator  one  must  have,  in  addition  to  the  requisite  scholarship, 
something  of  the  true  poet*s  imaginative  powers,  command  of  language, 
and  ear  for  melody.  Provided  these  qualifications  are  discernible  in  a 
translation,  the  metre  adopted  is  a  point  of  comparatively  little  conse- 
quence ;  and  if  they  are  wanting,  the  most  cunningly  devised  variety  of 
measure  will  be  of  no  avail,  Mr.  Way's  specimen  translations  of  two  or 
three  passages  certainly  have  the  merit  of  being  literal,  nor  are  they 
without  other  recommendations ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  gain  any- 
thing by  the  varieties  of  metre,  unless  it  be  that  greater  accuracy  is  thus 
secured. 


The  Esgent.  A  Play^  in  Five  Acts  and  Epilogue,  By  J.  M.  Chanson.  S. 
Tinsley,  London,  1870. — Murray,  the  half-brother  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
is  the  Begent  of  whom  this  play  treats.  The  time  comprised  within  the 
five  acts  extends  from  between  the  murders  of  Rizzio  and  Damley  to 
Mary's  confinement  in  Lochleven.  The  epilogue,  consisting  of  three 
short  scenes,  represents  the  arrest  of  Lethington  and  the  death  of  Murray. 
Thu3,  unlike  most  epilogues,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  play,  forming, 
in  fact,  a  sixth  short  act  This  is  an  innovation  rather  than  improvement 
upon  the  usual  practice.  The  author  seems  to  have  felt  it  necessaxy  to 
include  the  hero's  death  within  the  limits  of  the  play,  and  yet  not  to  have 
had  material  enough  for  an  act  At  any  rate,  an  epilogue  of  such  length 
and  such  a  nature  is  a  fault  in  construction. 

Though  the  time  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  play  is  short,  it 
includes  some  stirring  events,  such  as  Damley's  murder,  Maiy's  marriage 
with  Bothwell,  the  armed  conference  at  Garbeny,  and  Mary's  surrender, 
abdication,  and  confinement  in  Lochleven.  In  Uiese  events  the  foremost 
men  of  the  age  are  more  or  less  concerned.  To  combine  these  materials 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  an  effective  picture  of  the  past  is  the  task 
which  Mr.  Chanson  has  undertaken  and  performed  with  a  fair  degree  of 
success  on  the  whole.  Generally  speaking,  he  follows  the  history  of  the 
time  very  closely.  We  have  noticed  one  or  two  deviations  in  points  of 
detail.  Thus  he  represents  Damley  as  stabbed  by  assassins  in  the  house, 
but  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  overtaken  in  a  garden  to  which 
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lie  had  escaped,  and  there  strangled  with  his  page.  Agidn,  Mr.  Chanson 
makes  Bothwell  escape,  at  Mary's  suggestion,  on  the  flight  of  his  followers 
from  a  charge  of  the  enemy.  The  fact  was,  howeyer,  that  Mary,  at  the 
conference  with  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  in  which  she  sarrendered  herself, 
stipulated  that  Bothwell  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  Dunbar.  Once  more, 
Murray  is  here  represented  as  requiring  If  ary,  on  pain  of  death,  to  sign 
a  declaration  that  she  had  of  her  own  free  will  executed  the  deed  of  her 
abdication,  which  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  fact  that  such  a  declara- 
tion formed  part  of  that  deed.  Murray^s  interview  with  Mary  on  this 
subject  at  Lochleven,  appears  thus  in  these  pages — 

QuESM.    My  brother !  0  man  Dieu,  gramercy !  [She  embraces  Mm. 

Exit  Beaton. 

Have  I  not  pined  for  this  ? —  [He  putt  her  from  him. 

Ah ! — ^Why  so  cold  ? — Oh,  look  not  on  me  thus  I 

Did  you  but  know  how  I  have  sought  this  hour — 

Hqw  the  fond  surety  that  it  yet  would  come. 

Has  stayed  my  burstiDg  heart  fall  oft,  and  staunched 

My  gaI16d  tears — 

Methinks  a  heart  of  adamant  might  move 

To  conjure  show  of  joy ! 

O  brother,  speak !  and  be  it  with  a  smile. 
MoBAT.  No  trite  dissembler  I 

To  coi^ure  smiles,  when  frowns  of  Bhadaman' 

Might  better  match  my  thoughts. 
Queen.        And  wherefore  should  you  frown  ? 
MoBAT.  0  brazen  I—Wherefore? 

Queen.  Oh . — 

Hold,  heart! — ^Again  thy  trust  has  failed  thee— 

This  thy  sheet  anchor  gone — But — hold,  hold,  heart ! — 

Ay,  wherefore  should  you  frown  ? 
Moray.    I  muse  me,  Madam,  of  your  hardihood ; 

But  judge  you  not  it  shall  avail  you  anght : 

For  has  the  har'st  doth  seed-time  follow  sure, 

So  retribution  ever  follows  wrong. 
Qeeen.        Not  here,  my  lord,  not  here.  .  . 

For  lusting  Greed,  more  cruel  than  the  pard. 

Preys  on  poor  trusting  Innocence,  destroys, 

And  battens  to  the  last.    But,  God  be  praised. 

There  is  a  life  beyond ! 
MoRAT.    This  skim  of  moralizing  ill  becomes  you. 
Queen        Must  you  alone  have  privilege  P 
Moray.    Can'st  thou  so  raise  thy  hands  to  Heaven, 

And  know  them  stained  so  fool  ? 

Queen.  My  hands 

Moray.  Ay,  foul.    O  wretched  thuig— thy  husband's  blood  I 
Queen.         Do  I  yet  hve  ?— Sustain  me,  God !-». 
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Thoa  ill-conditioned  wretob !    Dare  yon  to  say, 

Or  hint,  or  think,  that  I,  the  Qoeen  o'  Scots — 

The  blood  now  tingling  in  my  bursting  yeins 

From  half  the  bygone  kings  of  Ghzistendom, 

Had  stooped  so  low  to  do  a  dastard  deed, 

To  quit  me,  shameless,  of  a  once  dear  mate, 

From  whom  yonr  wretched  self  a  month  foregone, 

By  form,  in  open  day,  proponed  divorce, 

By  me  declined — ^for  honour  and  my  son — 

Oh,  it  is  monstrous  I 
MoBAT.    Do  you  deny  your  mating  with  his  slayer? 
QuBSM.  If  he  were  so,  I  knew  it  not 

The  forceful  mating — ^well  you  know  the  truth — 

Cool,  cool,  my  brain ! — An  enemy  is  here. 

He  was  a  rebel  once.    O  simple  I, 

To  think  the  rebel  ever  was  my  friend  I 

*'  The  nation's  scorn,*'  quo'  Traitor  Morton  then. 

Was  it  for  this  they  friended  Hepburn  so  ? 

They  mesh  the  prey,  and  forthwith  fall  upon't. — 

Light !  light  I  My  cozened  eyes  are  dim  no  more. 

These  lords — but  lime-twigs  they — ^the  fowler's  here ! 

*'  Ehadaman  "  is  a  forced  eontraction  for  Bhadamanthos,  still  more  so 
is  '^  har'st "  for  harvest.  Elsewhere  Mr.  Chanson  has  the  abbreviations 
"lotted"  for  allotted,  "tentive"  for  attentive,  and ;^ient "  for  attention. 
He  also  affects  Scotticisms,  and  uses  strange  words,  such  as  "dule,** 
'*  timeous,*'  and  "  timeously."  Occasionally,  too,  he  throws  the  accent  on 
the  wrong  syllable  of  a  word,  as  on  the  first  in  "  fanatic,**  and  on  the 
second  in  *'  panacea.'* 

These  blemishes  would  mar  the  effect  of  a  greater  work  than  Mr. 
Chanson's,  which,  though  so  far  successful  as  not  to  be  tedious,  has  no 
claim  to  skill  in  construction,  stirring  incident,  startling  situation,  masterly 
portndture  of  character,  or  powerful  expression  of  feeling.  What  interest 
there  is  centres  in  Mary  and  BothweU,  rather  than  the  nominal  hero  of 
the  play. 


Weather  Chartt  and  Storm  Warn- 
ings. By  B.  H.  Scott,  M.A.  H.  S. 
King  and  Go.  London,  1876. — An 
important  addition  has  lately  been 
made  to  the  intelligence  communi- 
cated by  our  daily  newspapers,  in 
the  shape  of  the  weather  charts, 
which,  even  with  the  tud  of  the  ex- 
planatory remarks  appended,  are 
still  far  from  easy  to  understand 
properly  without  some  further  in- 
formation. 


The  special  object  of  Mr.  Scott's 
work  is  to  supply  this  information. 
As  Director  of  the  Meteorological 
Office,  he  must  be  considered  to 
possess  special  qualifications  for 
the  useful  task  he  has  undertaken. 
Avoiding  theoretical  discussion,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  is  necessary  for  his 
purpose,  he  confines  himself  to  a 
simple  description  of  the  various 
instruments  and  methods  of  weather 
observation  now  in  use,  pointing 
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out  some  of  the|  imperfections  in 
our  meterological  information,  and 
confirming  his  statements  by  refer- 
ences to  facts.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  his  explanations  and 
descriptions,  with  the  numerous 
illustrations  by  which  they  are  ac- 
companied. To  ensure  a  perfect 
comprehension  and  recollection  of 
his  remarks,  he  takes  the  trouble 
to  recapitulate  what  he  has  said, 
not  only  at  the  end  of  separate 
chapter^,  but  also  the  substance  of 
several  chapters  forming  a  division 
of  the  subject.  Hence,  no  one 
can  read  his  work  without  learn- 
ing the  full  meaning  and  value  of 
weather  charts,  and  at  the  same 
time  getting  a  correct  idea  of  the 
present  state  of  our  weather  know- 
ledge. 

Mr.  Scott  exposes  the  error  of 
supposing  that  sufficiently  trust- 
woxthy  indications  of  weather 
change  can  be  obtained  from  any 
single  barometer,  and  insists  on 
the  necessity  of  comparing  the 
readings  of  barometers  at  numer- 
ous distant  stations,  the  differences 
between  which,  like  differences  in 
level,  are  denoted  by  gradients. 
These  gradients  **  are  expressed  in 
hundredths  of  an  inch  of  meixsury 
per  one  degree  of  sixty  nautical 
miles."  They  afford  about  Uie  best 
available  means  of  learning  the 
approach  of  storms.  Even  sudden 
changes  in  a  single  barometer  can- 
not be  taken  as  safe  guides.  It 
is  necessary  to  compare  several, 
spread  over  a  large  surface,  and  to 
do  this  often.  Mr.  Scott  complains 
that  the  reports  received  at  the 
Meteorological  Office  are  far  from 
frequent  enough. 

'*  The  signal  office  at  Washington 
receives  three  reports  every  day 
from  each  of  its  stations ;  but,  as  is 
well  known,  that  office  is  most 
liberally  supplied  with  funds  by 
Congress.  Our  own  Meteoro- 
logies Office,  however,  can  afford 


only  one  at  eight  a-h.,  from  most 
of  our  stations,  and  at  best  we  only 
get  additional  reports  at  two  p.v. 
and  at  six  p.ic.  from  a  few  places. 
As  regards  Sunday  mornings,  our 
information  does  not  reach  us  till 
next  day." 

It  is  only  by  knowing  the  me- 
teorological condition  of  districts 
around  us  that  we  can  calculate 
with  any  approach  to  certainty  as 
to  the  kind    of  weather    we  are 
likely  to  have ;  yet  this  indispens- 
able knowledge  is  not  attainable 
by  readers  of  newspapers,  or  even 
subscribers  to  the  Daily  Weather 
Beport,  till  several  hours,  and  often 
a  whole  day,  after  its  arrival.     If 
reports  cannot  be  obtained  more 
than  once  a  day,  it  would  seem 
more  convenient  to  fix  eight  p.h. 
for  their  reception    than    8  a.v. 
They  would  Uien  be  only  about 
twelve  hours  old  by  the  time  they 
reached    the     public    eye,    which 
would  often  make  all  the  difference. 
The  information  supplied  by  the 
weather  reports  is  necessarily  mea- 
gre;   many  important  particulars, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  clouds 
and  the  sky,  being  omitted.    Nor 
are  tlie  instruments  always  so  per- 
fect, or  the  observers  so  well  quali- 
fied, as    could    be    wished.    The 
instruments,  Mr.  Scott  says,  ought 
to  be  automatic,  showinor  at  a  glance 
the  movements  that    have    taken 
place  since  the  last  preceding  ob- 
servation.    The  observers  should 
be  persons  of  out-door  occupations, 
practised  in  noting  the  changes  of 
weather  and  the  preceding  meteor- 
ological conditions,  such  as  coast- 
guards, Ac. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  imper- 
fections attaching  to  the  weadier 
charts  and  reports,  Mr.  Scott  main- 
tains that  they  may  be  of  service, 
if  properly  used. 

"These  charts  are  therefore  useful 
helps  to  the  local  observer,  and  will  be 
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found  80  by  those  who  Hudy  them 
regularly,  and  eomhins  with  that  ttudy 
earful  and  tyttematie  obtervations  of 
their  own  instruments,  and  of  local 
weather;  but  for  the  purpoM  of  judging 
whether  a  particular  afternoon  will  be 
wet  or  fine,  which  is  all  that  the  public 
generally  care  to  know  about  weather, 
it  is  obvious  tliat  charts  which  are  in 
many  places  necessarily  twenty-four 
hours  old  cannot  be  of  much  service. 
Moreover  the  phenomena, which  we  in- 
clude under  the  general  term' weather,' 
often  depend  in'  great  measure  on 
the  nature  and  conformation  of  the 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
observer,  so  that  one  place  will  be 
more  liable  to  rain  during  disturbed 
weather  than  another,  while  a 
second  will  exhibit  a  greater  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  fog  at  a  calm  period 
than  an  adjacent  district  might  show. 
As,  therefore,  such  exceptional  ten- 
dency is  confined  to  each  special 
locality,  and  does  not  belong  to  the 
phenomena  produced  at  all  stations  by 
the  system  of  circulation  prevailing  at 
the  time,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
observer  who  endeavours  to  forecast 
probable  weather  should  seek  to  ascer- 
tain under  what  conditions  such  pecu- 
liarities  manifest  themselves,  as  it 
would  be  useless  to  apply  merely 
p(eneral  rules  in  order  to  ste  the  mean- 
ing of  phenomena  of  a  purely  local 
character. 

'*  On  the  whole  it  must  be  said  that  our 
insular  and  exposed  position  precludes 
us,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, from  the  possibility  of  issuing 
forecasts  of  future  weather  sufficiently 
trustworthy  to  be  worth  publication, 
excepting  occasionally,  and  then  prin- 
cipally for  the  south-east  of  England.'* 

As  to  the  storm  warnings,'  Mr. 
Scott  shows  by  a  tabular  statement, 
that,  in  the  years  187S  and  1874, 
about  80  per  cent,  of  those  issued 
proved  coiTect,  which  is  a  tolerably 
satisfactory  result. 


Sihjfl  of  Cornwall ;  an  J  ifie 
Hearing  Great  Bulers,  Poems. 
Pleasure:   a  JPoem  in  seven  parte. 


The  Immortals;  or^  Glimpses  of 
JParadise.  A  Poem.  London  in 
Light  and  Darkness ;  with  all  the 
Authors  shorter  poems.  By  Nicho- 
las MichelL  W.  Tegg  and  Co.— 
Having  in  our  August  number 
described  three  volumes  of  Mr. 
Micheirs,  we  need  not  dwell  at  any 
great  length  on  those  before  us 
We  have  not  found  anything  in 
them  to  alter  the  opinion  we  then 
expressed,  or  to  require  much  addi- 
tion to  our  observations.  It  is  true 
we  have  four  additional  volumes  of 
Mr.  Micheirs  work  to  judge  from, 
but  there  is  great  sameness — and 
not  much  else — in  all  that  he  writes. 
The  wonder  to  us  is,  how  any  one 
can  manage  to  write  so  much,  and 
say  so  little.* 

Mr.  Michell  writes  on  a  variety  of 
topics,  and  in  varied  forms.  **  Sibyl 
of  Cornwall/'  is  an  attempt  at  sen- 
sational story  in  verse.  In  "^The 
Hearths  Great  Bulers,"  we  have  a 
series  of  sketches  illustrative  of 
the  passions.  *'  Pleasure  "  contains 
similar  illustrations  of  the  various 
objects,  pursuits,  and  passions  from 
which  pleasure  is  derived,  inter- 
mingled, however,  with  painful 
Scenes  which  do  not  add  to  the 
harmony  of  the  general  efifect 

Mr.  Michell  attempts  a  higher 
flight  in  *'  The  Immortals ;  or, 
GlinipBes  of  Paradise."  Here,  as 
in  his  *•  Poetiy  of  the  Creation,"  he 
rashly  rushes  in  where  wiser  men 
fear  to  tread,  and  the  result  is  any- 
thing but  satisfactory.  The  last 
volume  is  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  sentimental  pieces,  without  fresh- 
ness of  thought  or  depth  of  feeling. 

In  all  these  varied  lines  Mr. 
Michell  acquits  himself  respectably, 
so  far  as  the  versification  is  con- 
cerned, which,  though  not  remark- 
able for  melodious  pmootbness, 
is  free  from  glaring  faults.  His 
composition  is,  with  occasional  ez« 
ceptions,  correct,  if  not  elegant. 
He  is  not  often  guilty  of  gross  error 
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in  point  of  taste,  and  is  always  well- 
meaning  in  sentiment.  The  misfor- 
tune is,  that  a  vein  of  rhetorical 
commonplace  runs  through  all  he 
writes.  It  matters  not  how  lofty  or 
how  touching  may  be  his  theme,  he 
does  not  rise  aboTC  the  dead  level 
of  prosaic  artificiality,  or  give  utter* 
ance  to  strains  that  even  arouse  the 
attention,  much  less  move  the  heart. 
In  short,  the  essentials  of  true 
poetry  are  not  to  be  found  in  his 
Ytrse. 

The  foUowiog  lines  on  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  are  as  favourable  a  speci- 
men of  his  descriptive  writing  as 
we  have  met  with — 

''We    stand    below  the  falls;    this 

smooth,  broad  rock 
Is  wet  with  spray,  yet  safe  amidst  the 

shock, 
Qoat  Isle  half  hmig  in  air,  its  difb 

moss-brown. 
And   tall  black  pines,   all  shivering, 

gazing  down. 
As  though  they  shrank,  bat  still,  by 

some  strong  spell. 
Would  peer  mIow,  and  watch  the  tor- 
rents swell — 
Watch'    the    mad   billowB    plonging, 

seething  white. 
The  water-flakes  thrown  oat,  like  bai  s 

of  light ; 
Down,  down  in  gnlft  where  maelstroms 

'round  are  floAiwg ; 
I>own,  heavily  down,  as  waves  turned 

rocks  wbUe  dashing. 
Behold !  bat  speak  not;  wor^s  may 

rarely  be 
Interpreters  of  mind's  intensify  : 
When  most  we  feel,  then  mulcst  grows 

the  tongae, 
The  goddess  Silence  from  pale  Wonder 

sprang. 
'Tis  not  the  whirl,  the  bound  of  raging 

waves, 
Hurled  from  above,  to  dive  in  earth's 

deep  caves ; 
'Tis  not  the  mountain  doads  where 

foam-bows  shine, 
Like  rabies  dropping  from  some  sky- 
deep  mine. 
While  eagles  o'er  the  abyss  in  terror 

scream, 
To  see  those  waters  toss,  and  boil,  and 

gleam; 


'Tis  not  the  thonderings  from  tiiose 

depths  profound. 
Convulsing   air,   and    shaking   rocks 

around — 
Not  these  whelm  sense,  or  thrill  the 

soul  with  fear, 
'Tis  the  dread  power  that  mocks  our 

frailty  here ; 
Resistless  power  displayed  by  that  wild 

mass 
Of  living  waters,  maddening  as  they 

pass; 
Power    like   a   rushing   wojdd's,   on 

checked,  sublime, 
Not  urged  for  days,  for  yearB,^but  data- 
less  time. 
No    moment,  since  the   flood,   whose 

waves  have  slept, 
But  on  unresting  planged,  and  sound- 
ing leapt; 
And  now   they  dash  throogh  air,  as 

these  poor  eyes 
Their  grandear  view,   and  awe  finds 

vent  in  sighs : 
And  when    our  tarf-wrapped  breast 

shall  throb  no  more. 
Race   following    race    entombed     on 

yonder  shore, 
Still  shall  their  mighty  voice  to  heaven 

ascend, 
While  earth's  new  children  o*er  their 

glories  bend, 
The  final  echoes  of  that  voice  at  last 
Mingling,   and    lost,   in     Judgment's 

trampet-blast." 

The  writer  evidently  wants  to  be 
impressive.  His  painful  straining 
after  efiect  is  only  too  apparent. 
He  seems  to  think  success  is  to  be 
reached  by  worn-out  rhetorical  arti- 
fices, instead  of  by  vividly  realizing 
the  scene  in  all  its  grandeur,  and 
being  deeply  stirred  with  the  various 
emotions  it  is  calculated  to  excite. 
No  one  can  write  good  description 
— especially  of  such  an  object  as 
Niagara — who  has  not  an  eye  to 
see,  or  an  imagination  to  conceive, 
and  a  heart  to  feel;  and  whoever 
possesses  these  requisites  will  dis- 
dain the  use  of  any  other  art  than 
the  simple 'transcript  of  his  mind 
and  the  spontaneous  utterance  of 
his  feeling.  Stage  trickery  will  be 
an  abomination  to  him. 
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In '« The  Immortals  *'  Mr.  Michell 
gets  quite  beyond  his  depth,  mixing 
up  astronomy,  philosophical  specn- 
lation,  and  religion  in  strange  con- 
fusion. Enchanted  with  the  idea 
that  the  Pleiades  contain  the  central 
sun,  round  which  not  only  the  solar 
system  but  the  whole  universe 
turns,  ;he  thinks  it  not  improbable 
that  "near  these  glorious  worlds,  of 
among  them,  \lies '  the  paradise  or 
angels  and  of  souls."  He  indulges 
in  all  sorts  of  fanciful  theories,  ex- 
plains the  nature  and  form  of  angels, 
without  hesitation  or  reserve,  and 
describes  the  circumstances  of  their 
creation,  with  a  daring  familiarity 
and  minuteness  of  detail  amounting 
to  positive  pro&nity.  Of  angels 
and  spirits  he  tells  us  —  without, 
however,  stating  where  he  got  his 
information  from — that 

**  They  hannt  each  silvery  moon,  they 

haont  the  sun. 
Pass  and  repass  on  beams,  like  bridges 

thrown 
Across  the  bine,  from  luminous  star  to 

star." 

Mr.  Michell  would  be  wise  to 
confine  himself  to  terrestrial  topics 
and  actual  life,  even  if  he  cannot 
avoid  triteness  and  superficiality  in 
his  treatment  of  them.  As  long  as 
he  keeps  to  the  terra  firma  of  reality 
he  is  safe  from  giddiness ;  and  sober 
truth,  however  dull,  is  at  any  rate 
better  than  the  wild  vagaries  of  a 
disordered  fancy.  If  Mr.  Michell 
must  write  verse — though  we  can- 
not see  why  he  should — ^let  him  at 
least  avoid  subjects  beyond  his 
grasp. 


A  2forte  Love  Story.  The  Pilot 
and  hie  Wife.  By  Jonas  Lie. 
Translated  by  Miv.  Oie  Bull. 
London,  Triibner  and  Go.  1876. — 
Two  previous  publications  have  won 


for  Mr.  Lie  an  honourable  position 
among  Scandinavian  writers.  It 
was  desirable  that  be  should  be  in- 
troduced to  English  readers,  who, 
from  what  they  already  know  of 
Norse  literature,  through  Ander- 
sen's admirable  writings,  may  natu- 
rally be  expected  to  welcome  an 
opportunity  of  renewing  and  ex- 
tending their  acquaintance  with  it. 
This  Ims  been  satisfactorily  acoom- 

Elished  by  Mrs.  Bull,  whose  trans- 
ition, though  bearing  unmistak- 
able traces  of  its  American  origin, 
has  the  great  merit  of  reading  uke 
an  original  work. 

Mr.  Lie  having  spent  many  years 
in  the  nothern  regions  as  deputy  of 
a  judge,  has  had  ample  opportunity 
of  becoming  familiar  with  the  mode 
of  life  there,  some  glimpses  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  his  present 
work.  Something  of  the  stem  gloom 
of  the  harsh  climate  seems  to  per 
vade  his  pages,  which,  though  every- 
where instinct  with  vigour,  some- 
times striking,  and  at  others  touch- 
ing, are  nowhere  lighted  up  with 
sparkling  wit  or  playful  humour. 

We  look  in  vain  for  "  quips  and 
cranks  and  wanton  wiles."  Life 
iu  those  cold  dark  regions  seems 
terribly  real  and  earnest,  or  dread- 
fully dull.  Such  a  thing  as  a  joke 
appears  scarcely  ever  to  be  heard 
or  thought  of.  Fun  is  forbidden 
fruit,  if  we  may  judge  from  Mr. 
Lie's  tale.  The  absence  of  graceful 
gaiety  is  a  fatal  flaw  which  must 
interfere  with  its  success,  especially 
as  it  contains  little  exciting  adven- 
ture or  startling  incident,  and  has 
nothing  of  the  sensational  novel 
about  it.  Neither  languishing 
young  ladies  nor  fast  young  men 
are  lUcely  to  find  here  the  sort  of 
reading  they  want. 

Most  love  stories,  after  describing 
in  detail  the  •various  persons  and 
events  that  prevent  the  smooth 
flow  of  the  course  of  true  love — 
the  intrigues,  the  difficulties,}  and 
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tbe  dangen  which  wem  to  render 
the  desired  coDBummation  unattain- 
able, at  last  relieTC  the  reader  of 
all  Buapenae  by  bringing  matters  to 
a  happ^  conclusion  in  the  shape  of 
a  marriage,  and  end  with  the  com- 
forting assurance  that  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  long  liyed  in  peace  and 
prosperity,  and  were  blessed  with 
a  numerouji  and  thriving  family. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  story  is 
continued  far  beyond  the  marriage, 
and  a  great  part,  if  not  the  chief, 
of  the  interest  and  intended  teach- 
ing of  tbe  work  centres  in  this 
later  portion. 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  story 
is,  that  it  commences  with  scenes 
which,  in  point  of  time,  belong  to 
the  end.  The  first  three  chapters 
set  before  us  the  pilot,  his  wife,  and 
two  children — the  eldest  a  boy  of 
ten — and  represent  their  ordinary 
way  of  life  at  this  time.  Tbe  fourth 
chapter  takes  us  abruptly  back  some 
fifteen  years  or  more,  to  the  time 
when  the  pilot,  at  tbe  age  of  eigh- 
teen, first  saw  his  wife,  then  four- 
teen years  old. 

From  this  point  the  story  pro- 
ceeds regularly  on  to  its  close  with- 
out interruption  or  lingering  on 
the  way.  It  is  only  fair  to  observe 
that  the  interest  is  well  sustained 
throughout.  If  there  are  few 
thrilling  scenes,  there  are  also  few 
long-wiuded  conversations,  spun- 
out  descriptions  of  persons  or 
places,  ana  no  tedious  or  trite 
reflections.  The  narrative  flows 
smoothly  along,  with  sufficient  life 
and  variety  to  keep  up  the  atten- 
tion to  the  end  without  flagging. 

Of  course  the  pilot  and  bis  wife 
are  the  principal,  we  might  even 
say  tbe  only  characters,  the  rest 
being  mere  lay  figures  distinguished 
by  no  individuuity.  The  pilot  is 
represented  as  brave  and  skilful  in 
his  craft,  but  by  no  means  amiable 
in  his  domestic  relations.  Silent, 
moody  and  violent  in  temper,  par- 


ticularly when  under  tbe  influence 
of  drink,  he  treats  his  wife  and 
children  with  cruel  harshness,  yet 
we  are  told  "  he  really  idolized 
both  her  and  the  children." 

The  root  of  this  strange  incon- 
sistency is  the  jealous  suspicion 
which  secretly  preys  upon  his  mind 
from  the  commencement  of  his 
courtship  till  fifteen  years  after  the 
marriage.  He  shows  a  morbid 
want  of  confidence  in  his  wife's 
attachment  to  him  from  first  to  last^ 
though  not  in  her  fidelity  to  him 
after  marriage.  A^in  and  again 
he  finds  his  suspicions  groundleaa 
yet  still  they  recur. 

It  is  not  till  the  close  of  tbe 
volume  that  they  are  at  last  efiec- 
tually  removed  by  the  following 
conversation,  which  forms  the  dS>^ 
noitment  of  tbe  plot  and  the  moral 
of  tbe  tale. 


"  There  was  a  somewhat  Sunday  calm 
over  Elizabeth  as  she  stood  there  by 
the  hearth  and  awaited  her  husband's 
coming.  She  heard  him  out  in  tho 
porch.  When  he  came  iu,  a  quick  flush 
overspread  her  firm,  expressive  coun- 
tenance ;  but  it  banished  at  once,  and 
she  gazed  at  him  with  half-parted  lipe, 
forgetting  to  greet  him.  It  did  not 
escape  him  t£&t  there  was  a  certain 
self-conscious  security  about  her.  As 
such  was  she  just  the  Elizabeth  he 
loved. 

***  Elizabeth/  he  said,  with  deep 
solemnity,  and  looked  her  in  the  face, 
*I  have  a  great  reproach  to  make  to 
vou.  You  have  not  been  true — yon 
have  been  secretive  toward  me  fur 
many  years — ^I  am  afraid  during  aU 
the  time  we  have  lived  together.* 

"  He  looked  at  her  mildly  forbearing, 
as  if  he  expected  her  striiightforward 
acknowledgment  to  him,  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  forgive  her.  But  she 
stood  pale,  gazing  down  before  her» 
while  her  heart  beat  violently. 

"'And how  have  I  loved  you!'  he 
burst  out,  with  a  touch  of  reproach, 
'  always — above  my  own  life ! ' 

"She  stood  for  a  time  silent,  and  was 
now  obliged  to  summon  all  her  courage 
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to  epeak  out.  At  last  she  said,  a  little 
constrained,  without  raising  her  eyes, — 

*'  *  I  hear  you  say  it,  Salve ;  but  I 
have  thought  over  various  things, 
now/ 

"  '  What  have  you  thought  over, 
Elizabeth?'  His  glance  at  once  be- 
came the  dark,  rough  one  she  well 
knew.  It  meant  that  she  had  given 
offence  by  her  reply ;  that  he  had  now 
gone  to  meet  her  as  fisu:  as  he  would, 
and  that  now  they  stood  there  by  the 
wall  he  would  yield  no  further. 

"  *  Am  I  light  or  not  right  ? '  he  asked 
sharply. 

** '  That  I  have  blindly  believed  that 
you  loved  me? '  she  answered,  so  pale, 
and  looked  him  straight  in  the  face. 
*  Yes,  it  is  true,  and  it  is  my  honour. 
Bat  have  you  let  me  see  it,  or  was  it 
only  I  who  should  give  yon  everything? 
Was  my  happiness  in  lite,  then,  nothing, 
and  have  I  no  right?  No,  Salve!' 
said  she  with  angry,  trembling  voice, 
and  a  glance  that  Domed  from  all  that 
she  hful  suffered.  *  Speak  the  truth ! 
You  have  loved  yourself,  and  when  you 
married  me  you  only  took  one  to  help 
you  on  with  it;  so  there  were  two 
about  it,  and  still  that  was  not  enough. 
No,  no  1 '  she  concluded,  and  threw  her 
hands  out  b^Tore  her  in  her  bitter  feel- 
ing; 'had  you  loved  me  as  I  have 
loved  you,  we  would  not  have  come  to 
this,  where  we  stand  to-day.' 

"'Elizabeth,'  said  he,  in  a  low  tone, 
for  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  control 
himself — his  voice  sounded  ironical, 
while  his  gaze  fastened  itself  upon  her, 
— '  I  thank  you,  because  you  have  at 
last  told  me  your  meaning,  although  it 
comes  rather  late.  You  see,  1  was 
right  when  I  said  that  yuu  had  never 
been  trae  toward  me.' 

**  *  I  have  deceived  you,  you  say ;  yes, 
it  is  true!'  she  added  with  emphasis, 
while  her  eye  quietly  met  his ;  *  but  it 
was  not  because' I  was  wanting  in  love 
to  you,  but  from  the  fact  that  you  could 
not  believe  me.  I  have  contented 
myself  witii  going  about  in  my  own 
house  mistrusted — and  by  you.  Salve ; 
and  I  have  borne  it,  and  kept  silence 
through  it  all,  because  I  believed  that 
you  would  not  bear  hearing  the  trutli, 
and  because  I  always  hoped  that  vou 
in  that  way  would  become  persuaaed. 
I  thought  Uiat  that  was  the  right  Way, 


and  I  pursued  it  for  your  sake,  not- 
withst^ding  all  it  cost  me,  and  tliat 
was  much — much.  Salve  1  See  what  I 
have  daily  borne  through  all  these 
years  because  I  loved  you  t  But  you 
who  only  imposed  a  heavier  and  still 
heavier  burden  upon  me, — do  you  love 
me?  I  begin  almost  to  doubt  it» 
Salve ! ' 

'*  He  stood  overwhelmed  by  this  sudden 
attack.  This  interpretation  of  the 
situation  was  to  him  unexpected,  and 
it  struck  him  that  she  might  have 
reason  on  her  side  in  thinking  so ;  but 
he  replied  notwithstanding,  in  a  bitter 
tone, — 

"  '  You  are  only  too  right  in  this, 
Elizabeth.  I  know,  also,  that  a  miser- 
able, poor  pilot  was  but  little  fitted  for 
you— -have  always  known  it,  even  from 
the  time  we  were  engaged.  You  re- 
member when  you  stood  before  Van 
Spyck's  picture,  down  in  Amsterdam  ? 
—then  I  understood  that  it  was  such  a 
man  you  should  have ;  or,  that  time  on 
board  the  Apollo,  when  you  broke  out 
so  grandlv  s^ut  the  North  Star? — 
then  I  felt  the  same,  and  sailed  the 
brig  that  night  to  its  destruction !' 

"  *  Balve ! '  she  exclaimed,  passionately, 
'  you  know  well  that  you  would  not  be 
grander  in  my  eyes  if  you  were  au 
admiral  than  now  you  are  a  pilot,  and 
than  you  have  always  been  to  me.  Did 
I  not  stand  and  think  of  you  when  I 
looked  on  Van  Spyck, — ^that  you  were 
he  who  could  have  done  the  same? 
Or,  when  I  saw  the  North  Star,  did  I 
not  think  were  but  you  the  chief.  Salve, 
then  they  should  see  how  it  would  be 
with  the  right  man  on  board  ?  Did  I 
care  about  the  North  Star  except  to  get 
it  for  you  ?  Did  I  not  think  that  you, 
a  poor  skipper,  outweighed  the  whole 
show?' 

*'  Salve  stood  so  unspeakably  happy 
during  this  outburst,  in  which  he  saw 
everythiog  before  him  cleared  away: 
that  he  himself  had  been  the  hero  of 
all  her  dreams.  He  believed  eyery 
word,  as  he  had  always  done  when  she 
said  anything,  and  thought  he  had  beeu 
one  of  the  most  stupid  creatures  the 
Lord  had  ever  permitted  to  Uve  on  this 
earth.  He  involuntarily  stretched  out 
his  arms  to  her,  like  Alcibiades,  to  end 
the  quarrel  by  taking  her  about  the 
waist  and  bear  her  from  this  court  of 
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JQBtioe  home  to  his  house ;  bat  he 
stopped  at  the  deep,  warding  off  ear- 
nestness with  which  she  continued, — 

*' '  No,  Salve,  it  is  not  this  which 
stands  between  us,  howerer  cleverly 
yon  may  have  discovered  it ;  it  is  not 
this-^it  is  something  else.  At  heart 
you  do  not  trust  me,  that  is  the  truth, 
— and  thus  all  this  has  come  up  in  your 
mind  afterwards.  And  do  .you  see,' 
4ihe  continued,  with  a  hce  expressive 
of  pain,  '  it  never  will  turn  out  well 
with  us  so  long  as  you  cherish  one 

? article  of  doubt  in  your  thoughts? 
>on't  you  understand,  yet,  that  it  is 
the  peace  of  our  hearthstone  that  is  at 
stake ;  that  it  is  this  I  have  fought  for 
all  these  years,  when  I  have  borne  it 
all  as— as  you  well  know  I  have  not 
the  nature  to  endure,  Salve?'  said  she, 
giving  him  an  impressive  look  'If 
you  do  not  understand  it  yet,  tiien  God 
help  you  and  us!'  she  concluded, 
despairingly,  and  tamed  half  about 
again  to  the  fire,  in  which  she  lost 
herself  gazing. 

**  He  stood  oefbre  her  averted  form  as 
if  he  had  been  paralyzed,  and  scarcely 
ventured  to  Iook  at  her;  in  that  degree 
all  that  she  had  said  now  lay  clear  and 
striking  before  him  as  the  truth.  She 
had  held  a  mirror  of  their  united  lives 
<ip  before  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  himself 
therein  so  egotistical  and  small  by  the 
side  of  all  this  love.  He  stood  with  a 
deep  pain,  humbled  in  heart,  and  he 
was  both  too  noble  and  too  true  not  to 
be  willing  to  acknowledge  it.  Ab- 
stracted, he  went  over  to  the  window 
and  stood  there  awhile. 

"  *  Elizabetii,'  he  said  despondingly, 
*  you  know  certainly  at  heart  that  you 
have  been  everything  to  me  in  this 
world ;  I  know,  also,  wherein  my 
deepest  wrong  against  you  consists, 
and  I  shall  now  truly  and  freely  ac- 
knowledge that  to  you,  though  it  will 
make  me  stand  an  insiffnificant  man 
before  you.  Yes,  Elizabeth,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  feel  myself  really 
Becure,  that  I  alone  whollv  and  fully 
possessed  your  mind  since  that  time' — 
It  cost  him  an  effort,  apparentiy,  to 
speak  out,  for  he  contented  with  this 
humiliation  in  the  acknowledgment — 
''since  tiuit  affair  of  yours  with  the 
naval  officer.  It  has  been  my  sore 
spot,  you  perceive,'  said  he  softly  con- 


fidential, '  which  I  ooold  not  oontzol  in 
spite  of  everything  I  still  knew  to  the 
contrary.  Ajid  perhaps  I  cannot  bear 
it  yet.  This  is  my  stumbling-block, 
I  acknowledge  honestiy  and  plainly; 
but  still  I  cannot  lose  you,  Ehzabetiu 
I  have  always  seen  that  you  were  fitted 
for  something  grand;  that  you  really 
should  have  a  man  who  was  somebody 
in  the  world— such  a  one  as  he,  and 
not  a  common  man  like  me.  You  see 
I  have  never  been  able  to  endure 
thinking  of  this,  and  so  I  have  become 
rancorous  toward  sll  the  world,  and 
suspicious  and  oppressive  toward  yon. 
Notwithstanding  you  are  my  wife, 
Elizabeth,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
bdieve  that  I  possessed  you,  and 
therefore  never  reuly  had  you,  although 
what  you  have  said  to  me  to-day,  Qod 
be  praised,  has  given  me  another 
assurance.  I  have  not  been  strong 
enough — not  as  you— -though  I  dare 
say  I  have  striven  with  it,  EUzabeihl* 
he  burst  out,  lookinff  so  pale,  while  ha 
laid  both  hands  on  her  shoulders  and 
looked  her  in  the  face. 

**  She  felt  that  his  arms  trembled,  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  It  wounded 
her  to  the  heart  to  see  him  thus.  She 
suddenly  released  herself  and  went 
into  tiie  side  chamber,  whence  aha 
presentiy  came  out  with  an  old  note 
and  handed  it  to  him. 

*"  It  is  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to 
the  naval  officer  that  night  I  fled  firom 
the  Becks.'  (He  looked  at  her  a  little 
amazed.)  *  I  got  it  firom  Mrs.  Beck«* 
she  said.     *  Head  it,  Salve !  *g 


" '  Pardon  me  that  I  cannot  become 
your  wife,  for  my  heart  is  another's. 


ft 


'EUZABBTH    RaKLKV.' 


• 

<'  He  spelled  out  the  large,  crooked 
letters,  but  seated  himself  thereupon 
down  on  the  bench  and  read  it  oyer 
again.  She  stood  bonding  over  him, 
and  looked  now  at  the  note,  then  at  his 
£Bce 

"*What  stands  there,  Sslve?'  s)ie 
asked  at  hist.  '  Why  could  I  not  be- 
cpme  young  Beck's  wife?* 

MM.  jpjjy  my  heart—is  another's  I  *"  he 
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answered  dowly,  and  looked  at  her 
with  moist  ejet. 

'*  *  No,  not  you — ^it  was  I  who  loved 
another,  it  stands;  and  who  was  that 
other?* 

"  *  God  hless  you— it  was  1 1  *  and  he 
drew  her  down  on  his  lap. 


The  character  of  Elizabeth,  the 
wife,  is  at  once  lovely  and  life-like. 
Pure*  faithful,  and  ardent  in  her 
affection  for  her  husband  from  first 
to  last,  she  shows  a  noble  heroism 
in  the  patient  endurance  of  bis 
jealous  misconstruction  of  her  con- 
duct, his  outbnrst  of  anger,  and 
general  ill-usage  both  of  her  and 
the  children.  She  constitutes  the 
redeeming  feature  of  the  work, 
which  would  otherwise  be  wanting 
in  attraction,  though  worthy  of  all 
praise  for  its  healthy  tone  and  its 
faithful  adherence  to  the  simplicity 
of  nature. 


Jf.  Mufhel  Chevalier  et  Le  Bi- 
mitMietne,  Par  Henri  Cemuschi. 
Paris :  De  Guillaumin,  Bue  Kiche- 
lieu.  1876.— The  heavy  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver — which,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  cause  a  loss  of 
£2,800,000  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment during  the  current  year — ^not 
unnaturally  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject Though  furnished  with  abun- 
dant evidence  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  presided  over  by  so  able  a 
chairman  as  Mr.  Goschen,  the  Com- 
mittee were  unable  in  their  report 
to  speak  with  any  confidence  as  to 
the  future,  and  refirained  from  sug- 
gesting what  steps  it  would  be 
advisable  to  take  with  a  view  to 
remedy  or  alleviate  the  evil. 

M.  Cemuschi,  the  author  of  the 
present  brochure  on  an  article*  of 
M.  Chevalier's  in   the  Bevue  dee 


deux  Mondee,  is  troubled  with  no 
doubts  as  to  tfie  course  which  ought 
to  be  pursued.  He  has  faith  enough 
in  his  own  opinions  to  remove 
mountains;  and  if  self-confidence 
were  the  only  thing  needed  to 
ensure  success,  ail  uneasiness  on 
this  perplexing  subject  might  be 
safely  dismissed.  He  knows  a  sove- 
reign remedy,  not  only  for  the 
serious  loss  and  inconvenience  occa- 
sioned by  the  fall  of  silver  at  the 
present  time,  but  for  all  disorders 
connected  with  the  currency  at  any 
time  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
The  only  thing  necessary  to  ensure 
exemption  from  such  financial  dis- 
asters is  to  declare  by  law  that  a 
certain  weight  of  gold  of  specified 
fineness  shall  be  held  to  be  equiva- 
lent in  value  to  15^  times  the  same 
weight  of  silver  of  the  same  fine- 
ness. 

*'  We  ask  for  nothing  more  than 
permission  for  all  to  have  three 
silver  coins  struck : 

*'  1.  In  Germany  the  four-mark 
piece,  weighing  a  thaler  and  a 
third ; 

'^2.  In  England  the  four-shilling 
piece,  containing  as  much  fine  metid 
as  63  gold  shillings ; 

'*  3.  In  the  United  States  the  silver 
dollar,  weighing  15^  gold  dollars, 
or  309*00  grains  nine-tenths  fine. 

'*The  general  rehabilitation  of  sil- 
ver would  allow  France  to  resume 
the  manufacture  of  her  silver  crowns, 
the  whole  loss  in  the  value  of  silver 
in  Europe  and  India  would  imme- 
diately be  recovered,  equilibrium 
between  the  debit  and  credit  of 
nations  and  individuals  would  be 
re-established,  business  would  be 
revived,  justice  would  be  done,  and 
benefit  conferred." 

What  can  be  simpler,  and  what 
more  desirable  ?  If  one  could  but 
share  in  M.  Cemuschi's  firm  faith 
and  glowing  enthusiasm,  how  de- 
lightful human  life  would  be.  Un- 
fortunately, the  stem  stepmother. 
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experience,  tells  a  very  different  tale, 
and  makes  one  look  with  suspicion 
on  a  proposal  which  has  been  care- 
fully considered  and  emphatically 
condemned  by  the  highest  autho* 
rities  both  in  France  and  in  this 
country. 

M.  Gemuschi  has  extraordinary 
views  as  to  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment, which  he  seems  to  think 
capable  of  giving  any  value  it 
pleases  to  gold,  silver,  and  even 
paper.  It  has  only  to  declare  by 
law  that  gold  shall  be  worth  15i 
times  as  much  as  silver,  and  the 
two  metals  will  preserve  this  ratio 
to  each  other,  no  matter  how  much 
the  supply  of  each  may  vary. 

If  Government  can  for  ever  deter- 
mine how  much  silver  shall  be 
given  for  a  certain  quantity  of  gold, 
11  can  with  equal  certainty  deter- 
mine how  much  com,  cloth,  or  any 
other  article  shall  be  given  for  it, 
which  M.  Gemuschi  will  not  find 
it  easy  to  make  many  people  be- 
lieve. 

The  idea  of  regulating  prices  by 
legislative  enactment  has  surely 
been  completoly  exploded  long  ago. 
It  is  marvellous  that  any  one  pro- 
fessing to  know  anything  of  political 
economy  or  history  should  at  this 
time  of  day  appear  to  favour  so 
palpable  an  absurdity. 

It  is  a  6ti*ange  fallacy  to  suppose 
that,  because  Government  can  de- 
termine weights  and  measures,  it 
can  also  determine  prices.  The 
value  of  a  thing  is  simply  what 
buyers  are  willing  to  give  for  it, 
and  this  depends  upon  the  strength 
of  their  desire  to  possess  it,  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  which 
are  circumstances  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  any  govemment 

An  equally  fallacious  argument  of 
M.  Gemuschi*s  is  founded  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Greek  word  for  money 
is  derived  from  a  word  meaning 
law,  whence  he  infers  that  money 
is|  the  arbitrary  creation  of  law,  on 


which  alone  its  value  depends;  in 
other  words,  because  law  can  decide 
what  coins  shall  be  struck,  of  what 
metals,  weight,  and  fineness  they 
shall  be,  it  can  fix  the  relative  values 
of  the  metals  for  ever  in  spite  of  att 
disturbing  causes. 

M.  Gemuschi  refers  to  other 
publications  of  his  for  the  full 
development  and  establishment  of 
his  views.  Unless  tliey  contain 
more  convincing  arguments  than 
are  to  be  found  in  this  work,  his 
confident  expectation  that  his  doc^ 
trines  will  ere  long  be  universally 
adopted  is  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled  • 

The  whole  tendency  of  recent 
events  and  modem  legislation  is 
towards  the  establishment  of  only 
one  metal  as  the  legal  tender,  and 
that  gold,  not  to  the  recognition  of 
both  gold  and  silver,  as  M.  Ger- 
nuschi  desires.  His  attempt  to 
counteract  this  tendency  with  such 
feeble  efforts  reminds  one  of  Mrs. 
Partington  pushing  back  the  Atlan 
tic  with  her  mop 


Logical  Fraxis :  eompriting  a 
Summary  of  the  Principlee  of  I/igi' 
cat  Science  and  Copious  JSxereisee 
for  Practical  Application,  Bv  H. 
N.  Day.  Simpson,  Low,  and  Co. 
London,  1876.  The  volume  before 
us  i6  intended  to  serve  as  a  first 
book  for  students  of  logic  As  the 
title  implies,  it  combines  theory  and 
practice,  containing  an  exposition 
of  principles,  with  rules  and  ex- 
amples for  exercise  in  the  applica« 
tion  of  them.  According  to  the 
preface,  it  "is  constructed  on  the 
exactestprinciples  of  logical  method, 
being  itself  designed  to  exemplify 
these  principles  in  the  definitions 
and  the  scientific  evolution  of  all 
the  generic  laws  and  forms  of 
thought  from  its  own  nature." 

This  is  taking  higher  ground  than 
is  quite  safe.  The  author  challenges 
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criticism  on  what  most  people  will 
feel  to  be  the  weak  points  of  hia 
book.  It  undoubtedly  contains 
much  useful  matter,  but  does  not 
excel  in  its  arrangement  or  defini- 
tions. Mr.  Daj  divides  logic  into 
"  two  parts — the  first  treating  of 
the  elemetUe  of  thought ;  the  second 
of  the  method  of  thought.  The 
elements  of  thought,  further,  are 
either  its  essential  properties,  in 
this  use  of  them  called  law9 ;  or 
the  different  kinds  or  forme  in 
whicb  thought  appears."  The 
forms  of  thought  are  stated  to  be 
the  judgment,  the  concept,  and 
"  the  reasoning,"  the  treatment  of 
which  occupies  the  first  half  of  the 
Tolnme.  In  the  second  half,  devoted 
to  method — or  "  the  conditions  of 
perfect  thought  in  order  to  its  end, 
which  is  truth,  science,  or  perfect 
knowledge  " — these  three  topics  are 
again  discussed,  which  occasions 
frequent  repetition  of  what  was 
said  before. 

We  do  not  see  the  necessity  or 
advantage  of  first  explaining  the 
process  of  judgment,  and  then  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  work  dis- 
cussing the  conditions  necessary  to 
its  correct  performance.  A  similar 
remark  applies  to  the  other  two 
enbjects.  Again,  in  the  early  parts 
of  the  book  there  are  brief  defini- 
tions of  generalization  and  deter- 
mination, and  towards  the  end  fuller 
accounts  of  the  same  processes. 
We  have  noticed  other  instances  of 
repetition,  for  which  we  can  see 
no  sufficient  reason.  A  method  of 
arrangement  which  leads  to  such 
results  is  not  to  be  commended, 
however  exact  may  be  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  is  founded. 

Mr.  Day's  definitions  are  even 
less  to  be  admired  than  his  arrange- 
ment. As  one  instance  the  follow- 
ing may  be  quoted :  '*  The  concept 
is  that  derived  form  of  thought 
which  springs  directly  from  the 
matter  of  a  judgment,  and  appears 


in  the  form  of  such  matter.  Or, 
more  briefly,  the  concept  is  a  deri- 
vation of  a  logical  term  from  the 
matter  of  a  iudgment  or  judg- 
ments.'* A  dennition  should  at  any 
rate  be  definite  and  clear,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  predicated  of  this. 
As  far  as  we  can  gather  from  its 
hazy  language,  it  conveys  a  very 
different  notion  of  concept  from 
Sir  W.  Hamilton's  or  Archbishop 
Thomson's. 

^  We  object  to  the  author's  defini- 
tion of  copula  also,  which  is  stated 
thus :  "  The  essence  of  the  judging 
act  lies  in  the  uniting  of  the  sub- 
ject snd  the  predicate,  and  the 
recognizing  of  them  as  the  same. 
This  element  in  a  judgment  is 
called  the  copula.  We  may  accord- 
ingly define  the  copula  to  be  that 
element  of  a  judgment  in  which  the 
terms  are  identified  or  differenced, 
or  recocnized  as  the  same  or  differ- 
ent. The  copula,  it  should  be 
noticed,  is  not  always  expressed  by 
the  so-called  Bubstantive  verb  ie^  if 
notr 

We  have  always  been  given  to 
understand  that  Uie  copula  is  part 
of  a  proposition,  or  judgment  ex- 
pressed in  words,  and  therefore 
consists  of  a  word  or  words ;  but 
Mr.  Day  here  speaks  of  it  as  an  act 
of  the  mind,  which,  though  called 
an  ^  element  in  a  judgment,"  is,  in 
fact,  the  whole  of  it,  for  what  else 
is  there  in  such  an  act  than  the 
comparison  of  the  subject  with  the 
predicate  and  recognition  of  their 
agi'eement  or  difference  ? 

Mr.  Day  says,  "  The  copula  is 
sometimes  expressed  by  such  words 
as  container  comprehetidsj  coneisU  of 
involvee,  and  the  like;"  but  all 
these  words  contain  part  of  the 
predicate  as  well  as  the  copula, 
which  is  usually  and  better  con- 
sidered to  consist  simply  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb,  with  or  without  a 
negative  particle. 

Mr.  Day  is  not  so  acctirate  in  the 
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use  of  language  as  might  be  de 
sired.  |He  says,  "Inasmuch  as 
thought  is  in  its  very  nature  dis~ 
eurnve,  discriminating  in  every 
object  of  knowledge  in  every 
datum  to  thought,  subject,  and 
attribute  which  it  yet  recognizes  as 
one  and  the  same,  and  so  ever  iden- 
tifies, everything  that  can  be  known 
or  thought  by  us  must  be  accepted 
as  admitting  in  its  nature  this  dis- 
crimination and  this  identifica- 
tion." 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
the  subject  and  the  attribute  can  be 
discriminated  or  distinguished  fi*om 
each  other  as  different,  and  yet  be 
recognized  ^^  as  one  and  the  same." 

But  passing  over  this  apparent 
contradiction,  we  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  confusion  and  inaccuracy 
of  saying  that  thought,  which  is 
simply  an  act  of  the  mind,  discri- 
minates and  recognizes,  t.^.,  per- 
forms acts  of  mind.  Of  course  what 
Mr.  Day  means  is  that  the  mind 
itself  discriminates  and  recognizes 
but  that  is  not  what  he  says. 

Mr.  Day  is  guilty  of  self-contra- 
diction as  well  as  loose  language. 
In  one  place  he  says,  '^All  pure 
thought,  whether  primitive  or  de- 
rivative, is  necessarily  true,  for 
thought  cannot  contradict  itself.'* 
Elsewhere,  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
told,  ^*  It  should  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  the  fallible  mind  of  man 
is  liable  to  err  even  in  pure 
thought" 

We  cannot  accept  the  novelties 
of  principle  or  language  which  Mr, 
Day  has  introduced,  still  less  his 
etymological  explanations  of  words. 
His  work  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  those  already  extant  in  clear- 
ness and  precision  of  statement, 
scientific  and  convenient  arrange- 
ment, and  general  practical  utility. 


Baines.  The  etchings  by  Wilhel* 
mina  Baines.  Sampson,  Low,  and 
Go.  London,  1876. — ^This  is  not 
so  much  a  work  of  literature  as  of 
art.  The  text,  consisting  of  venes 
on  each  of  the  months  is  in  or- 
namental (but  not  very  l^ble) 
writing,  with  headings  and  borders 
of  flowers  and  leaves.  We  regret 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  speak 
highly  of  either  department  of  the 
work.  The  verses  nave  little  fresh- 
ness or  beauty,  and  the  illustratioDS, 
though  tasteful  in  design,  are  im- 
perfect in  execution.  On  the  month 
of  June  there  are  the  following 
lines  :— 

'*  Jmie !  the  month  of  Roses  bright, 
Untold  charms  now  greet  the  sight ; 
Nook,  and  glade,  and  glowing  noon, 
Ev'iything  proclaims  'tis  Jmie.*' 

Both  on  this  page  and  through- 
out the  work  the  etching  far  sur- 
passes the  writing. 


Poemt  of  the  Months.   By  M.  A. 


Bluebeard's  Widow  and  her  Sister 
Anne ;  their  History  evolved  from 
Mendacious  Chronicles.  By  Sabilla 
Novello.  With  illustrations  by  the 
authoress.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
1876. — The  authoress  of  this  book 
for  young  people  having  previously 
published  "  The  History  of  Blue- 
beard's Wives,"  here  continues  her 
efforts  to  amuse  that  class  of  readers. 
She  writes  in  so  sprightly  and 
charming  a  strain,  that  ther^  can 
be  little  doubt  this  object  wiU  be 
effectually  accomplished.  The  in- 
terest is  well  sustained  through- 
out, and  the  pages  are  rendered  the 
more  piquant  by  the  pleasantry  with 
which  they  are  interspersed.  Some 
of  the  jokes,  however,  are  rather 
above  the  comprehension  of  little 
folks.  Many  of  them  consist  of  ab- 
surd blunders  in  the  use  of  words, 
such  as  are  ascribed  to  Mrs.  Mala- 
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prop.  Unfortunately  the  words 
are  often  far  beyond  the  range  of 
a  child's  knowledge,  so  that  very 
much  of  the  fun  must  be  missed. 
Except  in  these  instances,  the  lan- 
guage is  so  simple  and  racy  as  to 
be  easily  understood  and  highly 
enjoyed.  The  illustrations  are 
tolerably  good  as  the  work  of  an 
amateur,  but  show  an  insulBcient 
fining  in  figure  drawing.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  children's 
story  hooka,  if  illustrated  at  all, 
should  contain  none  but  correct 
drawings.  From  the  earliest  years 
the  eye  should  be  accustomed  to 
truthful  delineation  of  natural  forms. 


A  Classified  Evglish  Vocabulary. 
Being  an  attempt  to  faciliate  a  know- 
ledge of  words  and  their  mean- 
ings by  an  arrangement  of  ideas 
according  to  theif  scientific  connec- 
tions. London:  Provost  and  Go. 
1S76. — We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover 
in  what  way  this  book  is  intended 
to  be  used,  or  what  practical  advan- 
tage can  be  gained  from  its  use. 
Bare  lists  of  words,  arranged  under 
certain  headings,  are  neither  in- 
teresting nor  instructive  reading. 
Nor  are  they  suitable  for  learning 
by  heart,  except  as  spelling  lessons, 
for  which  they  are  not  intended  or 
adapted.  They  have  been  drawn  up, 
we  are  told,  *'  to  facilitate  a  know- 
ledge of  words  and  their  meanings." 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  not  a  single 
word  has  a  meaning  attached  to  it. 
The  object  of  the  author  seems  to 
be  to  form  habits  of  comparing  and 
classifying,  but  unfortunately  he 
himself  has  no  idea  of  logical  divi- 
sion and  arrangement.  He  arranges 
his  materials  under  the  following 
heads . — 

"  1.  Existences  in  General ;  their 
forms,  and  conditions  of 
manifestations. 

"  2.  The  Material  World. 


*'  3.  The  World  of  Mind. 

•*  4.  The  Social  World. 

'*  5.  Things  arbitrarily  distin- 
guished, constructed  or 
produced. 

**6.  Persons." 
It  is  evident  that  his  divisions  are 
not  mutually  exclusive,  and  the 
same  thing  might  belong  to  several 
classes.  This  fault  vitiates  all  his 
subordinate  classification,  and  runs 
through  the  whole  book,  leading  to 
utter  confusion. 


The  Errors  of  Homoeopathy,  By 
Dr.  Barr  Meadows.  London:  G» 
Hill,  1876.  — This  is  the  third 
edition  of  a  little  work  designed  to 
expose  the  fallacies  of  the  Homcdo- 
pathic  system.  That  the  principles,, 
or  more  correctly  speaking  the  sup- 
positions, on  which  that  system  is 
based  should  ever  have  seriously 
engaged  the  attention — let  alone 
received  the  approbation — of  men 
of  intelligence  and  education,  only 
serves  to  illustrate  to  what  extremes 
human  credulity  and  delirium  can  he 
carried,  when  men  of  active  minds 
allow  imagination  and  not  reason 
to  guide  and  control  their  inves- 
tigations. In  such  cases  ridicu* 
lous  and  fanciful  hypotheses  take 
the  place  of  scientific  truth,  and 
reason  is  altogether  lost  sight  of. 

Like  almost  any  kind  of  human 
folly,  however,  the  absurdities  of 
homoeopathy  have  been  the  in- 
direct cause  of  good.  The  persis- 
tency with  which  these  absurdities 
have  been  proclaimed,  and  their 
adoption  and  advocacy  by  some 
medical  men,  have  promoted  scien- 
tific inquiry  for  tne  purposes  of* 
refutation,  and  such  inquixy  can 
never  be  searchingly  conducted  in 
a  proper  spirit  without  advantage 
to  the  cause  of  truth. 

In  one  respect  parti«ularly  so* 
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cietj  has  benefited  largely  by  the 
efibrts  of  homcBO^athists  to  pro- 
pagate their  doctrines  in  so  far  as 
those  efforts  may  be  taken  as  a 
protest  against  the  merciless  sys- 
tem of  excessive  drugging  that 
prevailed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  and  as  having 
materially  contributed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  more  enlightened 


and  scientific  practice  that  is  now 
followed.  In  this  way  homoDO- 
pathy,  by  directing  attention  to 
reckless  drugging,  and  stimulating 
inquiry,  undoubtedly  was  the  means 
of  unconsciously  serving  a  good 
purpose,  yet  the  inherent  folly  of 
the  system  is  not  the  less  on  that 
account. 
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SERVIA,   AND  THE  SLAVS 


Part  II. 


Ik  the  previoaa  part  of  this  article 
we  gave  an  outline  of  Servian  his- 
tory down  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  closing 
years  of  that  century,  and  the 
opening  years  of  the  nineteenth, 
were  the  epoch  in  which  the 
Servians  re-conquered  their  inde- 
pendence. Few  tales  contain  more 
of  the  elements  of  romance  than 
the  record  of  their  struggle  for 
freedom.  The  rayahs  were  living — 
an  unarmed  populace  trodden 
under  heel  by  an  armed  despotism. 
Even  the  worm  turns  when  trodden 
upon.  There  is  a  point  beyond 
which  oppression  cannot  go — ^the 
point  at  which  it  becomes  better  to 
die  than  longer  to  bear  it — when 
the  most  phantom-like  hope  of 
future  freedom  becomes  a  posses- 
sion more  cherished  than  any  mere 
temporary  benefit.  Then  men  de- 
termine to  conquer  or  die  ;  and, 
with  this  alternative  constantly 
pretjent  to  tbeir  minds,  they  gird 


on  the  sword  with  a  fixed  purpose, 
and  wield  it  with  a  despairing 
energy,  that  seldom  fail  to  be 
crowned  with  victory. 

So  it  was  with  the  Servians.  It 
has  been  written  of  them  at  this 
period  of  their  history: — "Their 
wrongs  became  at  length  so  in- 
tolerable that  nothing  was  talked 
of  in  Servia  but  revenge.  The 
forests  and  ipountain- defiles  were 
filled  with  armed  men.  The  pro- 
fession of  a  bandit  came  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  the  most  honourable. 
To  waylay,  pillage,  and  kill  the 
plunderers  of  their  country  and 
the  defilers  of  their  homes  were 
the  most  praiseworthy  acts  which 
Servians  could  achieve.  Crimes 
were  transmuted  into  virtues,  and 
a  vast  organization,  having  assassin- 
ation for  its  object,  was  justified 
by  patriotism,  if  not  sanctified  by 
the  Church.  Servia  was  in  the 
hands  of  an  association  of  '  Hej- 
ducs ; '  and  when  a  Kussian  noble- 
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man  requeBted  a  celebrated  Ser- 
yiau  chieftain  not  to  call  himself 
a  robber,  he  replied,  *I  should 
be  sorry  indeed  if  there  were  in 
the  world  a  greater  robber  than 
myself.'"* 

In  such  a  condition  of  the  country 
a  leader  was  required,  and  one  was 
soon  found.  Lamartine  heard  the 
popular  story  about  Elara- George, 
in  circumstances  unusually  pic- 
turesque, and  he  has  told  it  briefly 
and  gracefully.  He  arrived  in 
Servia  in  the  autumn  of  1 838,  and 
there  terminated  his  far-famed 
*'  Voyage  en  Orient.^*  In  his  diary 
of  September  23,  1833,  he  relates 
how,  in  1804,  at  the  end  of  long 
troubles,  excited  by  Fasswanagloii, 
Pasha  of  Widin,  and  which  were 
suppressed  br  the  force  of  the 
Janissaries,  the  Servians  revolted 
against  their  tyrants.  Three  chiefs 
united  together  in  the  central  part 
of  Servia,  which  is  called  Scumadia, 
an  immense  district,  covered  with 
impenetrable  forests.  The  first  of 
these  chiefs  was  Kara-Oeorge,  and 
the  two  others  Tanko-Kalish  and 
Wasso-Tcharapitsh.f  Kara-George 
had  been  a  Heyduc.  The  Heyducs 
were  in  Servia  what  the  Klephtes 
were  in  Greece-^a  race  of  inde- 
pendent and  adventurous  men, 
iving  in  inaccessible  mountains, 
and  descending,  upon  the  least 
svmptom  of  war,  to  take  part  in 
the  conflicts  of  factions,  and  to 
keep  up  their  habits  of  massacre 
and  piluige.  The  whole  country 
rose  in  insurrection,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Scumadia;  each  canton 
chose  for  its  chief  the  bravest  and 


most  influential  of  its  wayvodes ; 
these,  assembled  in  a  council  of 
war,  conferred  upon  Ejira-Geoige 
the  title  of  generalissimo.  This 
title  invested  him  with  few  pre- 
rogatives; but  genius,  in  times  of 
trouble,  very  quickly  gives  to  a 
bold  man  the  actual  sovereignty. 
Danffer  never  bargains  with  courage. 
Obedience  is  the  instinct  of  people 
to  audacity  and  talent. 

George  Fetrovitch,  sumamed 
Kara,  -  or  Zrin — ^that  is  to  say, 
George  the  Black — ^waa  bom  about 
1765,  in  a  village  of  the  district  of 
Kragau-sewats.  His  father  was  a 
labouring  peasant  and  shepherd, 
called  Fetroni.  Another  tradition 
makes  Kara-George  be  bom  in 
Prance,  but  it  is  without  proba- 
bility. Fetroni  carried  his  son, 
when  an  infant,  into  the  mountains 
of  Topoli.  The  insurrection  of 
1787,  which  Austria  was  to  have 
supported,  having  terminated  dia- 
astrously;  the  insurgents,  pursued 
bv  the  Turks  and  Bosniaks,  were 
obliged  to  take  to  flight.  Fetroni^ 
and  George  his  son,  who  had  fought 
with  valour,  assembled  their  flocks, 
in  which  their  whole  wealth  con- 
sisted, and  took  the  route  towards 
the  Saave.  They  were  already  on 
the  banks  of  this  river,  about  to 
seek  safety  in  the  Austrian  terri- 
tory, when  the  father  of  Karar 
George,  an  old  man,  enfeebled  by 
years,  and  more  rooted  than  his 
son  to  the  soil  of  his  country, 
turned  back  to  look  upon  the 
mountains  where  he  left  all  the  re- 
membrances of  his  life,  and  felt  his 
heart  break  at  the  idea  of  quitting 


*  Quarterly  RevUWf  toI  czyu.  p.  185.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Sermn  priesthood 
became  the  deliberate  partisans  of  the  Heyducs,  and  that  the  Servian  Church  became  the 
champion  of  their  system  of  robbery.  These  so-called  Christians  are  now  claiming  our 
support  as  their  fellow-belieyers.  The  only  excuse  for  them  is  that  they  are  the  dnpet  of 
Eussian  rapacity. 

f  It  would  be  an  immense  benefit  both  for  author  and  reader)  that  some  attempt  should 
be  made  to  fix  by  an  authoritative  standard,  the  spelling  of  proper  names,  both  of  men  and 
of  places.  It  is  absurd  that  the  same  name  should  occur  spelt  in  half  a  dosen  different 
ways  in  the  newspapers  of  the  same  day.  Trouble  and  oonfusion  are  eontinuslfy  arising  in 
comsapenoe. 
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them  for  ever  to  pass  amongst  a 
strange  people. 

Kara-George,  at  first  oTercome 
by  the  regrets  and  prayers  of  his 
father,  had  sent  back  the  servants 
and  flocks  ;  and,  in  devotion  to  the 
rigour  of  filial  obedience,  which  is 
the  second  religion  of  the  Orientals, 
he  bowed  his  head,  and  was  pro* 
ceeding  to  resume  in  sadness  the 
route  of  slavery,  in  order  that 
Petroni  might  yet  remain  on  the 
Servian  soil,  when  the  voices  and 
shots  of  the  Bosniaks  announced 
the  approach  of  their  enemies,  and 
the  inevitable  torments  with  which 
they  would  gloat  their  vengeance. 
"  My  father,'*  said  he,  "  decide ;  we 
have  but  an  instant;  arise,  throw 
yourself  into  the  river;  my  arm 
will  support  you,  and  my  body  will 
cover  you  from  the  balls  of  the 
O^manlis.  You  will  still  live,  and 
pass  happier  days  on  the  territory 
of  a  friendly  nation."  But  the  in. 
flexible  old  man  resisted  all  his 
efforts,  and  determined  to  die  on 
the  land  of  his  nativity.  Kara- 
George,  driven  to  despair,  and  un* 
willing  that  his  father  should  fall  - 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  fell  on 
his  knees,  asked  the  old  man's 
blessing,  slew  him  with  a  pistol- 
shot,  and,  jumping  into  the  river, 
swam  over  to  the  Austrian  do- 
minions. 

It  was  one  of  those  deeds  which 
leave  their  impress  on  a  man's 
whole  after-life.  From  this  time 
forth  George  Fetrovitch  devoted 
his  whole  energies  to  the  liberation 
of  Servia. 

When  Hadji  Mustafa  became 
Fasha  of  Belgrade,  the  rayahs  found 
in  him  a  protector  against  the  rapa- 
cious Janissaries,  and  George  could 
safely  return  to  Servia.  He  did 
so ;  but,  soon  after,  the  Janissaries 
seized  Belgrade,  killed  the  Fasha, 
and  administered  the  government 
under  four  Dahis  or  Deys.  A  con- 
test for  the  proprietorship  of  the 
soil  ensued  between  the  Janissaries 


and  the  Spahis,  and  as  usual  the 
rayahs  suffered  on  all  hands. 
''Flundering  and  war-levies,"  says 
Banke,  *'  imprisonments  and  strang- 
lings,  were  nenceforth  the  order  of 
the  day." 

Taking  its  rise  in  the  Scumadia, 
or  Forest-region,  where  Kara- 
George  was  in  immediate  command, 
the  insurrection  of  1804  spread  with 
marvellous  rapidity  across  the  Ko- 
lubaraand  the  Morava,till  at  length 
the  whole  population  was  in  arms. 
The  Turks  were  driven  from  every 
village  and  town,  and  forced  to  take 
shelter  in  the  fortresses*  The  Ser- 
vian guerilla  bands  were  soon  com- 
bined into  a  powerful  army,  and 
Kara-George  was  unanimously 
elected  to  the  command. 

The  Servians  immediately  at- 
tacked the  fortresses,  captured  one 
after  another,  and  at  length  laid 
siege  to  Belgrade.  Turki»i  diplo- 
macy here  came  to  their  aid.  By 
order  of  the  Forte,  the  Fasha  of 
Bosnia  joined  the  besieging  army, 
declaring  the  Dahis  to  be  enemies 
of  the  Sultan,  not  less  than  of  the 
Servians.  The  city  was  taken, 
the  usurping  Dahis  were  beheaded, 
and  Kara-George  was  invited  to 
disperse  his  army,  as  if  the  whole 
object  of  the  insurrection  had  been 
attained. 

But  the  Servians  were  not  dis- 
posed to  disband  themselves  without 
some  satisfactory  guarantee  that 
the  Turkish  Government  would  not 
again  reduce  them  to  their  previous 
condition.  By  the  sword  Uiey  had 
gained  relief  from  oppression,  and 
they  were  not  prepared  to  lay  down 
the  sword  until  that  relief  had  been 
fully  secured.  It  was  at  this  junc- 
ture that  they  took  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  in  their  modem 
history.  They  invoked  aid  from 
Bussia.  In  August,  lb04!,  they  sent 
an  embassy  to  St.  Petersburg, 
asking  the  intervention  of  the  Czar 
in  favour  of  the  demands  which  they 
were  about  to  make  upon  the  Forte, 
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and  BuBsia  promised  to  promote 
their  cause  at  CoDBtantinople. 

The  demands  of  tbe  Servians 
were  that  the  fortresses  should  in 
future  be  f^arrisoned  bj  tbeir  own 
troopv,  aud  that  tbe  country  should 
be  relieved  from  all  arrears  of  tazev. 
Deputies  were  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople to  urge  these  demands,  but 
without  success,  for  the  Sultan  ar- 
rested them  as  rebel?,  and  ordered 
the  Servian  army  to  be  disarmed.  A 
Turkish  force  was  sent  to  the  fron- 
tier, but  it  was  defeated. 

In  the  following  years  the  war 
continued  with  unabated  violence. 
The  Servians  gained  numerous 
victories,  and  even  made  themselves 
masters  of  portions  of  Turkish 
territory.  Turkish  rule  was  now 
repudiated,  and  an  independent 
government  established  under  Kara- 
George. 

The  campaign  of  1809  was  not 
successful  for  tbe  Servians,  but  is 
worthy  of  special  note  on  another 
^ound.  It  was  undertaken  by 
AJtra-George  for  the  same  end,  and 
with  the  same  allies  as  the  present 
war  between  Servia  and  Turkey. 
The  Montenegrins  joined  in  it,  and 
it  received  Bussian  support.  The 
dream  of  reviving  the  glory  of  the 
ancient  Sclavonic  kingdom  of  Ste- 
phen Duschan  inspired  tbe  Slavs  of 
1809 : — the  dream  of  profiting;  by 
the  attempt  to  revive  it  inspired  the 
Bussian  Czar  of  1809.  The  same 
dreams  are  prompting  the  various 
actors  and  instigators  of  the  war  of 
1876.  Poets  sang  of  the  glorious 
enterprise,  and  tbeir  verse  is  among 
the  traditions  of  the  Slavs.* 

In  1810,  with  assistance    from 


Bussia,  the  Servians  repulsed  the 
Turks.  In  181 1  negotiations  with 
the  Porte  were  renewed,  and  in 
181Q  the  war  between  Bussia  and 
Turkey  was  terminated  by  the  treaty 
of  Bucharest,  in  which,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Bussia,  the  following 
clause  affecting  Servia  was  inserted  : 
— "  It  has  been  deemed  just,  in 
consideration  of  the  share  borne  by 
the  Servians  in  this  war,  to  come  to 
a  solemn  agreement  respecting  their 
security.  Their  peace  must  not  in 
any  way  be  disturbed.  The  Sublime 
Porte  will  grant  the  Servian?,  on 
their  petition,  the  same  privileges* 
which  her  subjects  in  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  in  other 
parts,  enjoy ;  and  will  moreover 
confer  upon  them  a  mark  of  her 
generosity  by  leaving  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  internal  affairs  to 
themselves,  by  imposing  upon  them 
moderate  taxes,  and  receiving  them 
only  direct  from  them,  and  by  mak- 
ing the  regulations  requisite  to  this 
end  in  an  understanding  with  the 
Servian  nation  themselves." 

Had  the  Bussian  army  remained 
in  Belgrade  or  on  the  Danube,  it  is 
possible  that  the  troubles  of  Servia 
might  have  been  brought  to  a  close 
under  this  clause,  vague  and  indefi- 
nite as  it  is.  But  Napoleon*s  cele- 
brated march  upon  Moscow,  and 
the  subsequent  wars  between  France 
and  the  Allied  Powers,  occupied  the 
whole  attention,  and  the  whole 
available  forces  of  Bussia.  The 
Porte  saw  its  opportunity,  raised 
disputes  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  and  re- 
newed its  hostilities  with  Servia, 
The  result  was  disastrous   to   the 


*  "There  ia  extant,"  aays  Banke,  '*a  apirited  poeticalealogium  by  tbe  then  Yladika  of 
Montenegro,  on  tbe  raloor  and  unanimity  of  the  Servians,  before  whose  arms  the  Torkiab 
mosques  fell  to  the  ground  and  the  Hodscha  gave  way  ;  and  Ukewise  on  Kara-QeoiYe,  who 
again  unfurled  the  banner  of  the  Bmperor  Nemanjitsoh,  and  whom  the  Vili  adorn  with 
wreaths  of  laurel ;  a  reward  not  to  be  obtained  by  gold,  l>ut  only  by  glorious  deeds.  The 
hero  of  the  poem,  howerer,  is  not  satisfied  with  the  success  he  has  achioTod,  but  dderminet 
to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Bo$nia  and  Herzegovina,  and  to  form  an  alliance  with  Monte- 
nef/ro,  which,  situated  in  the  midst  of  Turks  and  Catholics,  has  from  remote  times  enjoyed 
freedom  purchased  by  the  blood  of  its  people.  '* 
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Slavs.  Kara-Oeorge  was  unequal 
to  the  oceasioD,  and  "  either  because 
he  foresaw  the  catastrophe  inevit- 
able, and  wished  to  save  himself  for 
better  days,  or  because  his  heroism 
was  exhausted/'  he  sought  safety 
in  flight  to  Austria.  The  Turks 
a^n  possessed  themselves  of  Ser- 
via,  and  resumed  their  old  rule 
with,  if  possible,  more  severity  than 
ever.  Most  of  the  Servian  chiefs 
followed  the  example  of  their  leader 
and  left  the  country. 

The  subsequent  fate  of  Kara- 
George  was  very  sad,  though  per- 
haps not  altogether  undeserved. 
He  fell  a  victim  to  the  cruel  and 
perfidious  policy  which  he  had  so 
unscrupulously  followed  himself, 
and  which  has  ever  been  an  infa- 
mous characteristic. of  Servian  chiefs 
and  patriots.  It  was  a  lamentable 
illustration  of  a  lamentable  policy 
that  the  great  chief,  who— notwith- 
standing all  his  vices  and  crimes — 
was  the  man  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  Servian  independence,  should 
perish  by  the  assassin  hand  of  a 
Servian,  while  to  make  the  crime 
more  odious  and  revolting,  it  was 
instigated  by  Milosch,  and  executed 
by  an  old  Servian  officer  in  whom 
Kara-George  reposed  entire  confi- 
dence, and  whose  hospitality  he  was 
then  sharing ! 

In  1816,  when  Kara-George  was 
an  exile  in  Austria,  and  Milosch 
was  craftily  scheming  to  secure  his 
own  ascendancy  in  S^^rvia,  a  con- 
spiracy was  batched  by  outside 
revolutionary  societies — such  as 
have  been  so  active  of  late — to 
excite  a  general  revolt  of  all  the 
Christians  against  the  Ottoman 
rule. 

The  conspirators  naturally  sought 
the  aid  of  Kara-George.  He  was 
the  popular  idol — the  scourge  and 
terror  of  the  Turk,  and  his  name 
alone  waa  a  tower  of  strength.  By 
engaging  him  to  head  a  revolt  in 
Servia,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
disposable  Turkish  forces  would  be 


at  once  employed,  and  the  conspira- 
tors calculated  on  this  to  carry  out 
their  insurrectionary  designs  in 
other  provinces  with  greater  chance 
of  success. 

Then  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
Kara- George  lent  too  ready  an  ear 
to  the  seductive  flatteries  of  the 
conspirators.  He  rashly  abandoned 
the  protection  of  Austrian  territory, 
entered  Servia  in  disguise,  placed 
himself  in  confidential  communica- 
tion with  Ynitza,  an  old  and 
favourite  officer,  and  in  conjunction 
with  him  zealously  set  about  orga- 
nizing a  general  insurrection. 

But  Kara-George  was  no  longer 
the  ruling  mind  in  Servia — bis  own 
creature,  Milosch,  had  supplanted 
him,  Kara  had  warmed  in  his  bosom 
the  viper  that  stung  him  to  death. 
It  did  not  suit  the  deep  and  selfish 
designs  of  Milosch  that  a  revolt 
should  then  take  place  in  Servia. 
He  knew  that  should  there  be  a 
revolt,  Kard-G«orge  would  be 
unanimously  proclaimed  comman- 
der-in-chief, but  he  was  astute 
enough  to  conclude  that  the  ele- 
ments of  a  successful  revolt  did  not 
then  exist,  as  formerly,  and  that  his 
wisest  policy  was  to  remain  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Turk. 

Accordingly  Milosch,  this  so- 
called  great  Servian  patriot,  but  in 
truth  a  detestable  assassin,  having 
become  acquainted  with  the  designs 
of  the  conspirators,  placed  himself 
in  c  jmmunication  with  the  Turkish 
Pasha  who  commanded  in  Belgrade. 

Milosch  stated  that  he  appre- 
hended a  revolt  was  being  organized, 
but  the  Turk,  in  plain  and  blunt 
honesty,  in  effect  said — If  a  revolt 
is  on  foot,  you  know  all  about  it, 
and  if  a  revolt  takes  place,  all  the 
concessions  heretofore  made  to  Ser- 
via will  be  cancelled. 

In  this  emergency,  Milosch  the 
infamous,  whose  master  passion 
was  uuscrnpulous  selfishness,  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  his  great  chiefs 
Kara-George,  rather  than  jeopardize 
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his  own  poaitioQ.  He  had  ftdmitted 
a  knowledge  of  Eara-George  being 
in  Seryia,  and  as  a  test  of  his 
sinceritj  the  Pasha  of  Belgrade 
demanded  his  head.  Milosch  did 
not  hesitate.  The  Christian  did 
not  shrink  from  the  crime,  which 
the  Turk  applaaded — natural,  it  is 
presumed  m  the  Turk,  but  how 
terrible,  jet  how  common,  in  the 
Christian  ! 

Milosch  communicated  with 
YnitzB,  the  old  officer  of  Kara- 
Gteorge,  with  whom  he  was  staying 
at  the  time.  Uaving  explained 
matters  to  Ynitza,  he  ended  bj 
stating  that  "the  head  of  Eara- 
Oeorge  was  wanted,  and  if  not  sent 
his  own  should  answer  1" 

Milosch,  the  Christian,  was  quite 
capable  of  satisfjiug  the  demands 
of  the  Turk.  It  was  his  policy  at 
the  time  to  conciliate  the  Turk,  and 
sacrifice  all  friends  to  his  own  selfish 
purposes.  In  accordance  therefore 
with  the  heavenly  precepts  that  so 
^oriously  distinguish  *'  Eastern 
christians,"  Mflosch  informed 
Ynitza  that  if  he  did  not  send  him 
the  head  of  Kara-Oeorge  his  own 
should  answer. 

Shakspeare  tells  us  of  the  "  deep 
damnation  of  the  taking  off'*  of 
Duncan,  who  was  Macbeth's  guest, 
besides  his  sovereign  ;  but  what  in- 
fiuny  could  surpass  that  of  Milosch, 
in  procuring  the  assassination  of 
the  man  who  gave  the  first  impulse 
to  Servian  independence  ? 

Equallv  infiimous  with  Milosch, 
Ynitza,  the  trusted  host  of  Ejira- 
Gkorge,  did  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment.  He  murdered  him  when 
asleep,  chopped  off  his  head,  put  it 
in  a  little  pickle  barrel,  and  duly 
conveved  it  to  Milosch,  who  is 
hailea  by  ignorant  partisan  writers 
as  a  great  patriot ! 

With  respect  to  the  history  of 

Milosch  Obrenovitsch,  who  so  in- 

'famously  betrayed   and  sacrificed 


Kara-George,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
obswve  that,  endowed  with  a  savage 
bravery,  and  great  natural  astute- 
ness, he  rose  from  the  humble 
position  of  a  swine-herd,  joined 
the  ranks  of  Kara-Oeorge  and 
fought  his  way  upwards.  When 
Kann-George,  as  already  related, 
abandoned  the  struggle  against 
Turkey  as  hopeless,  and  sought  the 
protection,  with  mostof  his  foUowers, 
of  Austrian  territory,  Milosch  col- 
lecting a  faithful  Imnd,  Vetired  to 
the  tastnesses  of  the  southern 
frontier  mountains,  and  held  the 
Turks  at  bay.  He  thus  became  the 
sole  representative  of  the  Serrian 
insurrection,  and  was  thrust,  as  it 
were,  into  the  foremost  position, 
of  which  he  had  the  natural  craft  to 
take  advantage. 

Milosch  was  selfish,  cruel,  and 
thoroughly  unprincipled.  His 
talents  were  those  of  the  unscru- 
pulous diplomatist  rather  than  of 
the  honest  soldier.  Yet  his  crafb 
was  destined  to  gain  for  Servia  that 
liberty  which  Kara-Oeorge  had 
taught  him  should  be  won  by  the 
sword,  but  had  himself  failed  to 
secure  and  establish. 

The  small  band  of  followers  that 
Milosch  commanded  was  unable  to 
meet  the  Turks,  and  dispersed  on 
their  approach.  But  Muosch  was 
the  only  native  chief  with  whom 
the  conquerors  could  treat,  and  they 
offered  him  the  same  rank  under  the 
Turkish  Government  as  he  had  held 
under  that  of  Kara-Gkorge,  on 
condition  that  he  would  use  hia 
influence  to  secure  the  submission 
of  his  countrymen  to  the  new  rule. 
He  agreed  to  those  terms,  and  was 
appointed  Grand  Knes  of  iiuduik, 
Poscheja,  and  Kraguievatz.* 

By  the  efforts  of  Milosch,  ap- 
parent tranquillity  was  speedily 
restored.  He  even  took  the  field 
in  person  to  suppress  a  revolt  wiiicb 
occurred  in  the  provinces  of  which 
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he  was  governor.  The  time,  he 
thought,  had  not  come  for  such  a 
movement.  But  history  has  its 
own  march,  and  events  followed 
immediately  which  led  to  a  sudden 
change  in  the  policy  of  Milosch. 

The  insurgents  hadlaid  down  their 
arms  under  a  promise  made  by  the 
Pasha  to  Milosch  that  no  harm 
should  be  done  to  those  who  sur- 
rendered. The  promise  was  basely 
broken;  150  of  the  surrendered 
prisoners  were  beheaded  before  the 
walls  of  Belgrade  ;  and  thirty-six 
of  the  chief  of  them  were  impaled 
on  the  ramparts  of  that  city.  It 
was  only  by  a  stratagem  that  Milosch 
himself  escaped  a  l&e  fate. 

This  massacre  took  place  on  Dec. 
5,  1814;  and  during  the  early 
weeks  of  1815  Servia  was  seething 
with  ill-repressed  indignation  at  the 
Turkish  treachery.  Ooe  act  had 
done  more  to  ripen  the  nation  for 
revolt  than  coula  have  been  accom- 
plished by  years  of  plotting.  On 
Palm  Sunday  a  large  congregation 
of  worshippers  was  assembled  at  the 
Church  of  Takovo.  Milosch  ap- 
peared among  them  ;  and  they  did 
not  separate  till  they  had  sworn  to 
follow  his  banner  against  their 
oppressors.  That  same  day  he  was 
in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  chosen 
band,  the  nucleus  of  a  new  army  of 
patriots.  As  the  news  of  the  in- 
surrection spread,  the  Servians  flew 
to  arms  all  over  the  country.  Army 
after  army  of  the  Turks  was 
defeated ;  but  Eussia  was  now  again 
free  to  direct  her  attention  ta  the 
afiairs  of  the  South  ;  and  the  Porte 
found  it  necessary  to  make  terms  of 
peace. 

The  terms  arranged  were  those 
which  had  been  previously  demanded 
by  Servia  and  refused  by  the  Porte. 
They  included  a  concession  to  the 
rayahs  of  the  right  to  bear  arms, 
a  right  which  had  previously  been 
obstinately  refused,  but  one  without 
which  aU  other  concessions  would 
have  been  of  no  practical  value.    It 


is  said  that  when  this  right  was 
demanded  of  Marasbli  Ali,  the 
Boumelian  Yalessi,  through  whom 
the  negotiation  with  the  Porte  was 
conducted,  his  reply  to  Milosch 
was, "  Submit  to  the  Grand  Seignior 
— and  you  may  carry  cannon  in 
your  belts,  for  .any  thing  I  care  I " 
The  Turks  were  to  hold  the 
fortresses. 

The  gates  of  Belgrade  were  now 
thrown  open  to  the  army  of  Ali, 
who  had  been  appointed  Pasha  of 
Servia.  Thither,  after  some  days, 
Milosch  and  the  other  Servian 
leaders  repaired,  and  a  ceremony 
confirmatory  of  the  Treaty  was 
performed  with  much  display. 
Milosch  and  his  companions  were 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
Pasha,  who  was  seated  with  a  brillant 
suite  of  officers  smoking  in  silence  on 
the  ground.  On  his  approach  the 
Pasha  rose  and  demanded:  ''Are 
you  Servians  vassals  of  the  Grand 
Seignior  P''  MUosch  repUed,  "  We 
are.**  The  question  was  thrice 
asked  and  thnce  answered  in  the 
same  terms;  and  thereupon  the 
Servian  deputies  were  asked  to  be 
seated  among  the  others,  and  were 
provided  with  pipes  and  coffee  in 
token  of  renewed  amity. 

Under  the  new  administration  of 
affairs  Milosch  had  no  recognized 
position  superior  to  that  of  the  other 
Servian  kneses  or  governors  of  dis- 
tricts. But  his  personal  influence 
both  with  the  Turks  and  with  the 
Servian  populace  necessarily  gave 
him  superior  power,  which  he  took 
every  opportunity  of  increasing  and 
consolidating.  He  was  the  champion 
of  the  people  against  all  attempts 
of  the  TurKS  to  disarm  them  or  to 
encroach  on  their  newly  acquired 
rights;  but  he  was  not  less  the 
avowed  enemy  of  all  who  sought  to 
encroach  on  the  seignorial  rights 
of  the  Sultan.  His  position  was 
anomalous,  but  it  was  one  singu- 
larly favourable  for  the  promotion 
of   his    own    ambitious  design  of 
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placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
native  digmtaries  of  Servia.  He 
proceeded  with  caution,  gradually 
removing  from  place  and  power  aU 
those  kneses  who  opposed  or  were 
likely  to  oppose  his  projects,  and 
maintaining  the  most  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  Fasha  and  the 
Forte.  His  patient  though  per- 
fidious policy  was  rewarded  by  his 
election  in  1817  as  supreme  knes. 

Hitherto  the  clause  in  the  Treaty 
of  Bucharest,  by  which  the  Forte 
had  bound  itself  to  grant  certain 
liberties  to  Seryia,  had  remained  in 
abeyance.  The  concessions  had, 
indeed,  been  made  by  the  Saltan, 
but  they  had  been  made  in  pur- 
suance of  arrangements  to  which 
Sussia  was  no  party.  This  was  far 
from  agreeable  to  the  Czar,  and  he 
took  advantage  of  the  European 
peace  to  reviye  his  demands  under 
the  treaty.  To  avoid  liussian  in- 
terference, the  Forte,  in  the  year 
18S0,  made  proposals  for  a  final 
settlement  of  the  Servian  constitu- 
tion, but  the  terms,  though  not 
illiberal,  were  not  acceptable  to  the 
Servians.  Their  reason  was  this: 
the  proposals  of  the  Sultan  were 
made  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  Servians  should  not  only  accept 
them,  but  declare  that  they  were 
satisfied  with  them,  and  promise 
to  make  no  further  demands.  By 
attaching  this  clause  to  the  pro- 
posed agreement  the  Forte  hoped 
to  supersede  the  article  regard- 
ing Servia  in  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest. 

Banke  tells  us  that  in  the  course 
of  the  negotiations  on  these  pro- 
posals of  Turkey,  the  Ottoman 
envoy  asked  the  Servians  "  What 
could  be  their  farther  request?*' 
and  that  their  reply  was  "  That  they 
demanded  their  rights,  granted  them 
by  the  Feace  of  Bucharest.'*  "  To 
mention,"  Ranke  continues,  ''a 
treaty  concluded  with  a  foreign 
power  appeared  to  the  envoy 
nothing    snort    of    a    crime;     be 


therefore  called  for  his  horses  and 
instantly  rode  off.  He  always 
affirmed  that  there  were  no  longer 
rayahs  in  Servia :  that  he  had  seen 
none  but  armed  people  there." 

Thus  the  Turkish  proposals  came 
to  naught.  But  the  subject  wa8 
revived  at  [the  instance  of  Bussia 
in  1825,  and  was  included  among 
the  celebrated  eighty-two  points  of 
the  Bussian  ultimatum'  accepted  by 
Turkey  under  the  Convention  of 
Akerman  in  1826. 

As  is  well  known.  Sultan  Mah- 
moud  was  preparing  for  war  at  the 
very  time  he  was  negotiating  at 
Akerman.  Crippled  by  the  recent 
*'  massacre  "  of  the  Janissaries,  he 
was  obliged  to  agree  to  the  Bussiao 
demands  for  the  time  being.  Un- 
fortunately for  himself  he  admitted 
thid  fact  in  the  famous  Hatti- 
Scheriff  of  December  20,  1827, 
in  which  he  called  upon  the  Pashas 
and  Ayans  of  the  provinces  to  arm 
in  defence  of  their  religion  and  their 
country;  adding,  that  "The  demands 
made  by  the  Kussians  last  year 
were  on  no  account  admissible ; 
nevertheless,  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances was  such  that,  against 
my  will  and  out  of  pure  necessitj^ 
I  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty 
that  was  required  for  the  safety  of 
the  Mahometan  nation." 

War  broke  out  in  1828,  and 
ended  in  1829  with  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople,  the  terms  of  wbicb 
were  again  dictated  by  Bussia. 
The  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
Bucharest,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Convention  of  Akerman,  were  now 
at  last  carried  into  effect.  The 
firman  by  which  this  was  done  is 
dated  September  80,  1829.  By 
a  Hatti-Scheriff  of  1830  the  details 
of  the  new  regime  were  settled. 
The  independence  of  Sorvia,  as  a 
tributary  state,  was  achieved  at 
last.  Milosch  was  appointed  here- 
ditary knes  or  despot  by  a  Berate 
issued  in  compliance  with  the 
national    request;    and    his   des- 
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cendants   faaye    succeeded  to    his 
dignities. 

The  arbitrarj  rule  of  Milosch 
and  the  consequent  disturbances  in 
the  country,  his  deposition,  the 
remodelling  of  the  Servian  con* 
stitution  by  the  firman  of  Decem- 
ber, 1838,  Milosch's  recall  to  the 
despotship  in  his  old  age,  and  the 
events  that  followed,  are  matters 
of  recent  history,  on  the  details  of 
M'hich  we  do  not  enter.. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
the  Servia  of  the  present  day  is 
practically  a  free  country,  governed 
under  most  liberal  institutions ;  and 
that  no  vestige  of  Turkish  rule  or 
of  Mahommedan  persecution  re- 
mains. Even  the  fortresses  have 
now  ceased  to  be  garrisoned  by 
Turkish  troops.  A  tribute  of  some 
£12,000  is  still  paid  to  the  Porte 
as  suzeraine. 

"  Servia,"  says  M.  Eeclus,  "  is  a 
hereditary  monarchy,  with  a  consti- 
tution similar  to  that  of  the  other 
limited  monarchies  of  Europe.  The 
prince,  or  kniazy  governs  the  country 
with  the  advice  of  responsible  minis- 
ters, frames  laws,  arranging  their 
terms  with  the  senate,  or  council 
of  state,  appoints  to  public  offices, 
commands  the  army,  and  signs  all 
treatie.4.  He  has  a  revenue  of 
504,000  francs  (£20,000  or  there- 
by). On  the  failure  of  his  issue 
male  the  Servian  people  have  the 
right  of  electing  his  successor.  The 
Skuptchina,  or  National  Assembly, 
wbich  originated  at  the  very  outset 
of  Servian  history,  consists  of  134 
members,  one-fourth  of  whom  are 
nominated  directly  by  the  sovereign ; 
101  are  elected  by  the  people. 
Every  man  of  full  i^e  who  contri- 
butes to  taxation  is  an  elector. 
Thus  there  is  almost  universal  suf- 
frage. Besides  this  national  assem- 
bly, which  exercises  legislative 
powers  conjointly  with  the  prince, 
every  eommunet  or  ohtchina,  con- 
sisting of  associated  families,  has  its 
local  council,  whose  poner  is  almost 


supreme  in  local  affairs.  It  is  in 
these  village  assemblies  that  public 
opinion  is  formed,  and  ^they  prac- 
tically decide  the  elections  to  the 
Skuptchina.  Provision  is  also  made 
in  the  national  constitution  for  the 
direct  election  by  the  people,  in 
cases  of  ^reat  national  importance, 
of  an  Extraordinary  Skuptchina, 
composed  of  four  times  the  usual 
number  of  members.  Affairs  as  a 
rule  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
well  conducted,  and  one  proof  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
Servia  is  the  onl^  European  power 
which  has  no  national  debt. 

'^  There  is  entire  freedom  of  reli- 
gious opinion,  though  the  Greek 
Catholic  faith  is  that  of  the  state. 
The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  is 
its  nominal  head;  but  since  1376 
it  has  borne  the  title  of  '^auto- 
cephalous,"  being  governed  by  a 
synod  composed  of  the  Archbisnop 
of  Belgrade,  metropolitan  of  Servia, 
and  the  three  diocesan  bishops  of 
Oujiza,  Negotin,  and  Chabatz.  The 
metropolitan  is  appointed  directly 
by  the  sovereign,  and  exercises 
church  patronage  in  concert  with 
the  synod,  the  prince  having  a  right 
of  objecting  to  any  appointment. 
The  high  dignitaries  of  the  church 
are  paid ;  hut  the  ordinary  priests 
live  on  tbe  voluntary  offerings  of  the 
people.  The  monks,  less  numerous 
now  than  they  once  were,  live  on 
the  revenues  of  the  monastery  lands ; 
but  a  recent  act  of  the  Skuptchina 
has  abolished  all  the  convents  except 
five,  which  are  to  be  maintained 
during  the  lives  of  the  residents. 
The  rents  of  ancient  mortmain  lands 
go  to  support  the  national  schools. 

'*  All  able-bodied  men  are  enrolled 
in  the  Servian  army.  But,  strictly 
speaking,  the  permanent  army, 
about  four  thousand  strong,is  merely 
a  framework,  ready  to  be  filled  up 
in  time  of  need  from  the  ranks  of 
the  national  militia.  The  first  corps  of 
the  militia,  consisting  of  one-fourth 
of    the    citizens    between    twenty 
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and  fifty  yean  of  age,  ia  trained  for 
a  time  every  year,  and  is  capable  of 
being  immediately  mobilized.  The 
second  corps  is  organized  so  that  it 
can  be  called  into  the  field  at  a 
month's  notice.  In  the  case  of  war 
Serviacould  easily  bring  into  action 
an  army  of  from  100,000  to  150,000 
men.  It  is,  probably,  for  its  size, 
the  possessor  of  tne  best  and 
strongest  military  organization  in 
Europe."* 

Nearly  all  writers  concur  in  de- 
scribing the  Servians  as  a  brave 
race  with  a  noble  history,  and  one 
cannot  but  sympathize  with  them 
in  their  desire  to  complete  the  in- 
dependence of  their  country  by 
throwing  off  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Sultan.  But  when  a  dispassionate 
account  of  the  Servian  war  of  the 
present  day  comes  to  be  written 
their  conduct  will  receive  unquali- 
fied condemnation.  They  were 
aggressors  in  circumstances  where 
aggression  was  not  only  unjustifi- 
able but  reckless.  Servia  had  no 
casus  belli  against  Turkey :  she  had 
no  grievances  to  be  redressed.  For 
her  to  challenge  the  rule  of  Turkey 
was  on  the  fisu;e  of  it  absurd.  Cir- 
cumstances are  conceivable  in  which 
a  great  European  power  might  find 
it  necessary  to  intervene  for  the 


oppressed  subjects  of  a  neighbour- 
iug  tyranny.  For  bloodsned  so 
caused  there  is  the  excuse  that  the 
intervention  might  lead  to  beneficial 
results.  But  for  the  petty  despot 
of  a  petty  district,  whose  subjects 
amount  to  not  more  than  a  third  of 
the  populace  of  London,  to  involve 
Europe  in  profitless  warfare  is  a 
proceeding  which  will  meet  with 
approbation  from  no  reasonable 
man. 

There  is  one  excuse  for  Servia, 
and  it  is  no  excuse.  She  is  the 
mere  dupe  of  Russian  diplomatists. 
This  war  is  the  war  of  Bussia 
against  Turkey.  The  "  Bulgarian 
atrocities  "  are  the  work  of  Bussian 
intrigue  as  much  as  of  Turkish 
ferocity;  and  Servia  has  been 
hounded  on  to  her  ruin  by  one  who 
will  crush  her  when  his  time  cornea. 
She  obtained  her  independence  by 
Bussian  aid,  and  for  Kussian  ends. 
Her  army,  officered  and  recruited 
by  Sussia,  is  fighting  for  Bussia 
now.  By  pursuing  a  peaceful 
policy,  developing  her  many  inter- 
nal sources  of  wealth,  and  eschew- 
ing the  sin  by  which  the  angels  fell, 
she  might  have  become  the  centre 
of  a  powerful  state.  Her  present 
conduct  but  cripples  and  exhausts 
her. 


*'  NoayeUe  a^Qgraphie  UniyocBelle,"  p.  290. 


(Fart  III,  will  appear  in  next  Number). 
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Bt  Samuel  Smiles  Jebsan. 


Time  was  when  What  is  called  Hhe- 
toiic  was  the  subject  of  much  earnest 
and  profound  study.  Rhetoric,  to 
use  a  definition  of  our  own,  is  *^Com- 
position  as  a  fine  art.'*  It  was  the 
study  not  so  much  of  what  to  say, 
as  how  to  say  it ;  and  from  Aristotle 
and  Cicero  to  Blair  and  Whately, 
we  have  treatises  on  this  subject, 
with  elaborate  rules  in  regard  to  the 
construction  of  sentences,  and  use 
of  figures  of  speech^  the  observance 
of  which  could  not  fful  to  make  an 
orator  of  anybody.  Yet,  after  all, 
orators  are,  like  poets,  not  made 
but  born,  and  there  is  much  truth 
in  the  lines  that-^ 

"  All  a  rhetorician's  rules 
But  teach  him  how  to  name  his  tools." 

It  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth 
to  say  that  art  employed  in  composi- 
tion is  akin  to  artifice  and  affectation. 
The  ability  to  work  up  a  climax 
reminds  one  of  the  expression — 
'*  doing  "  the  pathetic ;  or  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  orator  who  inter- 
larded his  MS.  with  parenthetical 
remarks  for  his  own  guidance  in 
reading,  such  as  **weep  here.'* 
Elocutionists  have,  or  had  rather, 
their  own  rules  about  the  veiy  deli- 
very of  an  address.  The  arms  were 
to  be  held  aloft  here,  and  stuck 
akimbo  there.  The  absurdity  of 
this  has  manifested  itself  plainly 
enough  now,  and  it  is  imnecessanr 
to  miSce  fiirtfaer  remaric  on  this  head. 
Suffice  it  Uy  say  that  while  repu- 
diating the  numerous  rules  of  the 
ihetorician,  we  do  not  mean  to  speak 


contemptuously  of  what  may  be 
properly  enough  termed  a  cuitiTated 
style.  But  we  object  to  the  study 
of  composition  as  an  art,  and  think 
that  the  practice  of  the  applioation 
of  the  manyTules  laid  down  for  this 
study  is  a  waste  of  time  and  labour. 
Logicians  are  apt  to  suppose  that 
nobody  can  argue  unless  they  know 
l6gic,  or  the  laws  of  argument.  So 
is  it  with  men  who  have  given  them- 
selves up  to  the  art  of  composition ; 
they  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  art 
is  the  all-in-all;  tihat  unless  the 
writer  or  speaker  is  able  to  put  down 
his  words  in  a  certain  regular  form, 
the  attempt  to  convince  or  persuade 
is  useless. 

A  certain  class  of  philosophers  hold 
that  all  our  ideas  and  all  our  know- 
ledge  are  the  result  of  experience. 
We  have  some  sympathy  with  this 
philosophy.  We  have  sweet  sounds 
first,  then  we  have  the  theoiy  of 
music  and  harmony ;  we  have  natural 
common  sense,  then  come  logic  and 
metaphysics  ;  we  know  by  expe- 
rience the  difference  in  the  size  and 
weight  of  bodies,  the^  follow  natural 
philosophy  and  mechanics ;  we  dis- 
cover that  it  is  good  to  seU  at  a 
higher  price  than  that  at  which  we 
have  bought,  then  we  are  told  about 
political  economy ;  we  wish  to  say 
or  write  something,  and  when  we 
do  so  we  are  informed  of  the  in- 
exorable laws  of  English  composi- 
tion, and  the  rules  of  the  rhetori- 
cians. Yet  with  all  this,  logic  and 
metaphysics,  natural  philosophy 
and  political  economy,  or  even  the 
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rales  of  rhetoric,  are  properly 
enough  the  Btudy  of  mankind ;  only 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  we  may 
be  logical  or  metaphysical,  trae  to 
fact  in  philosophy  or  political  eco- 
nomy, and  perfectly  natural  or 
effective  in  our  writings  and  utter- 
ances without  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  these 
respective  arts  and  sciences. 

The  workman  knows  that  it  is  a 
much  more  easv  thing  for  him  to 
strike  his  pick  downwards  than  to 
hit  up,  yet  he  may  know  nothing  of 
the  law  of  gravitation.  The  wood- 
man is  not  aware  that  the  planet 
helps  him  to  split  his  stick ;  a  man 
with  a  musical  ear  will  detect  a 
discord  although  he  should  know 
nothing  about  the  ehromatic  or  dia^ 
tonic  scales  ;  a  shopkeeper  knows 
how  to  attend  to  his  own  interest 
without  an  education  in  political 
economy :— so  is  it  with  all  of  us 
in  the  matter  of  writing  or  speaking. 
If  we  have  anything  very  particular 
to  say,  we  will  manage  to  express  it 
well  enough,  even  although  we  know 
very  little  about  the  proper  form  in 
which  it  should  be  put. 

The  great  objection  to  the  study 
of  writing  as  an  art,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  teachers  of 
rhetoric,  from  Cicero  downwards, 
seem  to  consider  the  arrangement 
of  words  everything ;  they  treat  of 
the  graces  of  language,  while  they 
forget  that  the  language  is  altogether 
a  secondary  matter ;  words  are  for 
the  expression  of  ideas ;  they  serve 
no  other  purpose,  and  to  forget  that 
fact  in  the  building  of  any  system 
is  fatal  to  its  success. 

Bhetoric,  so  called,  is  not  popular 
now-a-days.  Professors  pooh-pooh 
Blair,  as  political  economists  pro- 
fess to  disregard  Adam  Smith.  In 
our  own  time  the  chair  of  rhetoric 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
has  been  transformed  into  that  of 
English  literature.  What*s  in  a 
name?  The  same  subject  of  study 
remains.    The  elaborate  rules  of 


which  we  have  spoken  have  been 
laid  upon  the  shelf,  and  imitation 
of  good  writers  is  the  thing  now 
recommended.  If  you  want  to 
acquire  a  good  style  of  composition, 
spend  your  days  and  nights  with 
Addison  or  some  good  writer — that 
is  the  present  position,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  better  one  than  that  of 
following  the  minute  rules  of  the 
rhetoricians.  Still  imitation  is  not 
a  good  thing  to  advise ;  it  is  never 
a  success.  The  imitator  very  often 
more  carefully  and  faithfully  copies 
the  blemishes  than  the  meritorious 
parts  of  the  writer  whom  he  admires. 
The  way  we  should  like  to  see  the 
recommendatioD  put  is  this — read 
the  best  writers  carefully  and  often, 
and  by  so  doing,  unconsciously  as 
it  were,  you  wiU  become  able  to 
write  as  they  do. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  suppose 
that  in  this  introduction  we  have 
erected  a  man  of  straw,  in  order 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  knocking 
him  down.  Why,  it  may  be  said,, 
speak  of  rhetoric  when  it  is  only 
to  decry  the  art;  why  treat  of 
English  composition,  when  it  is 
only  to  exhibit  for  disapproval  the 
plans  which  have  been  recom- 
mended for  its  study?  We  have 
only  been  clearing  the  way  for  our 
own  position,  and  having  done  this 
we  will  not  further  trouble  him  with 
strictures  on  methods  of  which  we 
disapprove. 

Cogito^  ergo  eum^  says  the  philo- 
sopher, lias  anybody  said  '*! 
think,  therefore  I  speak  ?  "  that  is 
the  meaning  of  speech.  So  im- 
portant is  thought  to  speech,  that 
we  hear  children  told  to  think 
twice  before  they  speak.  Many 
older  people  would  be  none  the 
worse  of  the  same  advice.  Some 
philosophers  hold  that  without  a 
knowledge  of  words,  thought  itself 
would  be  impossible.  Whately 
says  "  many  if  questioned  on  the 
subject  would  answer  that  the  use 
of   language    is   to    communicate 
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thoughts  to  each  other,  and  that 
it  is  peculiar  to  man ;  the  truth 
being  that  that  use  of  language  is 
not  peculiar  to  man,  though  en- 
joyed bj  him  in  a  much  higher 
degree  than  by  the  brutes;  while 
that  which  does  distinguish  man 
from  brute,  is  another  and  quite 
distinct  use  of  language,  viz.,  a9  an 
instrument  of  thought^ — a  system 
of  general  signs  without  which  the 
reasoning  process  could  not  be 
conducted." 

If  this  then  is  true,  how  im- 
portant  is  it  that  our  knowledge 
of  words  should  be  great  and  ac- 
curate! We  will  think  better,  we 
will  speak  better,  we  will  write 
better,  the  more  fully  we  can  master 
at  least  one  language.  This  is  a 
thing  impossible  to  no  one.  What 
a  glorious  subject  is  this  for  a  stu- 
dent who  will  take  it  up !  Our  own 
Queen's  English,  like  the  Queen's 
highway,  is  free  to  all.  The  very 
words  with  which  Milton  and  Shak- 
speare  wrought  such  wonders,  are 
ours  if  we  can  only  use  them. 
Dean  Alford  eloquently  says  of  this 
highway  of  the  Queen's  English — 
**  in  our  days  it  has  become  a  level, 
firm,  broad  highway,  over  which 
all  thought  and  all  speech  can 
travel  evenly  and  safely.  Along  it 
the  lawyer  and  the  parliamentary 
agent  propel  their  heavy  wagons ; 
the  poet  and  the  novelist  drive 
their  airy  tandems;  on  the  same 
road  divines,  licensed  and  un- 
licensed, ply  once  a  week  or  more, 
with  omnibus  or  carriers  cart, 
promising  to  carry  their  passengers 
into  anotiber  land.  And  there  plods 
ever  the  great  busy  crowd  of  foot 
passengers  ~  the  talkers  of  the 
market,  of  society,  and  of  the 
family.  Words,  words,  words,  good 
and  bad,  loud  and  soft,  long  and 
short;  millions  in  the  hour,  in- 
numerable in  the  day,  unimagin- 
able in  the  year ;  what  then  in  the 
life  ?  what  in  the  history  of  a  nation  ? 
what  in  tbat  of  the  world  ?  and  not 


one  of  them  is  ever  forgotten ;  there 
is  a  book  where  they  are  all  set 
down." 

It  is  a  common  enough  thing  to 
vapour  about  the  ezceUence  of 
silence.  "Silence  is  golden.'* 
"  Gabble  and  Babble  are  but 
empty  fools."  "Feelings  are  too 
deep  for  utterance."  That  silence 
is  golden  is  but  half  a  truth.  It 
is  certainly  a  wise  thing  for  a  fool 
to  be  silent ;  but  speech  is  golden 
when  wisdom  criedi  aloud  in  the 
streets. 

True,  in  many  circumstances, 
words  are  totally  inadequate  to 
express  what  we  feel;  still,  if  we 
cannot  say  all  we  wish,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  say  as  much  as  is 
possible.  It  would  not  be  incor- 
rect often  to  suppose  that  the  pau- 
city of  language  is  a  pretty  fair 
gauge  of  what  is  to  be  said  ;  and 
it  may  almost  be  accepted  as  an 
axiom,  "When  the  expression  is 
hazy,  so  is  the  thought."  Every- 
body we  are  sure  will  agree  with 
us  in  this,  that  whatever  the  limits 
of  our  acquaintance  with  language 
may  be,  if  we  have  anything  truly 
important  to  say,  we  will  manage 
to  express  ourselves  in  a  way  which 
will  be  understood.  Still  there  is 
no  reason  why  our  acquaintance 
with  the  language  which  we  can  all 
read  and  write  and  speak,  should 
be  so  limited  as  in  many  cases 
it  is. 

English  grammar,  the  first  thing 
necessary)  is  not  a  difficult  thing 
to  learn  ;  and  after  that,  a  whole- 
some course  of  reading  is  the  only 
thing  we  would  recommend  for 
those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  fair 
style  of  composition.  Learn  the 
use  of  words ;  let  the  reader  never 
pass  one  he  does  not  fully  under- 
stand ;  turn  up  the  dictionary — and 
surely  good  ones  are  cheap  enough — 
for  any  word  the  meaning  of  which 
may  seem  doubtful ;  and  the  value 
of  this  course  will  appear  in  due 
time.   The  reader  will  become  pos- 
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sessed  of  **  a  well  of  English  un- 
defiled ;  **  a  vocabulary  of  terms 
which  will  help  him  through  many 
difficulties,  whereby  he  will  be  able 
to  express  himself  on  any  subject  on 
which  he  may  desire  to  speak.  We  will 
not  recommend  any  books  on  com- 
position, although  there  are  many 
modem  ones;  we  would  just  re- 
iterate the  remark — read  much  ; 
become  acquainted  with  words,  and 
their  use,,  and  application.  We  dis- 
miss all  the  so-called  universal 
rules,  and  endorse  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury's  advice,  when  he  says, 
"  the  less  you  know  of  them^  die 
less  you  turn  your  words  right  or 
left  to  observe  them,  the  better. 
Write  good  manly  English ;  explain 
what  you  mean  as  sensible  men 
cannot  fjail  to  understand  it;  and 
then  if  the  rules  be  good,  you  will 
be  sure  to  have  complied  with 
them;  and  if  they  be  bad,  your 
writing  will  be  a  protest  against 
them." 

'Many  people  in  this  country 
labour  under  the  disadvantage  of 
speaking  and  thinking  in  one  lan- 
guage, and  reading  and  writing  in 
anodxer — Gaelic,  Irish,  and  Welsh 
people  do  this  —  while  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  in  Scotland 
speak  Scotch  and  read  or  write 
English.  In  this  paper  we  will 
not  be  able  to  say  anything  about 
our  grand  old  Scottish  tongue  which 
we  know  and  love  so  well.  But  we 
say  just  this  one  word  for  it,  that  it 
is  an  advantage  rather  than  a  disad- 
vantage to  know  both  Scotch  and 
English.  We  have  words  in  the 
one  for  which  we  can  find  no 
synonyms  in  the  other.  English 
is  a  mongrel  enough  language  as  it 
is,  but  it  would  be  much  enriched 
by  the  adoption  of  a  few  good 
words  from  our  ancient  Doric. 

The  number  of  amusing  and 
ridiculous  stories  which  can  be  told 
in  regard  to  the  use,  or  misuse 
rather,  of  words  is  great;  and  as 
there  is  no  more  convincing  argu* 


ment  than  the  reduetio  ad  dbsurdumy 
we  will  see  what  can  be  done  for 
our  subject  by  this  method.  In 
composition  we  have  sins  of  omis- 
sion and  commission ;  people  write 
words  they  should  not  write,  and 
leave  unwritten  the  words  which 
they  ought  to  have  used.  The 
following  are  one  or  two  of  the 
more  common  errors  made  in  the 
choice  of  words : — 

First,  more  words  are  used  than 
are  necessary. 

Second,  a  long  word  is  taken 
when  a  short  one  would  be  hi 
better. 

Third,  words  are  used  in  wrong 
meanings. 

FourUi,  pronouns  are  used  so 
indiscriminately  that  we  never  know 
who's  who. 

We  will  illustrate  these  several 
errors  in  their  order.  First  we  have 
instances  of  the  use  of  too  many, 
or  too  long  words,  and  we  could 
give  many  examples  of  this.  We 
have  pompous  inflated  speakers, 
who  use  high-sounding  words,  and 
plenty  of  them.  Of  this  dass  was 
the  man  who  drove  up  to  the  inn 
door  and,  instead  of  telling  the 
stable-boy  to  unyoke  his  horse, 
said :  *'  Extricate  my  quadruped 
from  the  vehicle." 

What  is  called  the  Latinised  style 
of  composition  was  fashioni^le 
during  one  period  of  our  history. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  the  seven- 
teenth, and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  managed 
this  heavy  style  with  considerable 
success ;  but  their  host  of  imitators 
brought  utter  ridicule  on  this  form 
of  expression.  It  is  said  of  Dr. 
Johnson  that,  instead  of  asking  for 
a  snuff  in  so  manj  words,  he  said : 
''Allow  me  to  insert  the  summits 
of  my  digits  into  your  pulveriferous 
utensil,  in  order  that  I  may  thereby 
create  a  grateful  titiUation  in  my 
olfactoiy  nerves.'* 

A  poor  woman  listening  one  day 
to  her  deigyman-^whose  style  was 
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of  the  Johnsonian  order — heard 
luiD  use  the  word  '*  periphrasis.*' 
She  did  not  Jsnow  what  it  meant, 
and  heing  rather  alarmed  at  the 
sound,  she  waited  upon  the  preacher 
and  asked  him  to  explain  himself. 
"My  good  woman,"  said  he,  "a 
'periphrasis  is  simplj  a  certain  cir- 
eumlocutory  and  pleonastic  style  of 
oratorical  sonorosity,  circumscribing 
an  atom  of  ideality  in  a  verbid 
profundity." 

The  inclination  to  use  long  words, 
and  lots  of  them,  is  the  practice 
yrerj  often  of  men  who  are  imper- 
fectly educated.  Working  men,  for 
instance,  who  have  read  a  little 
more  than  their  fellows,  show  off 
their  greaterknowledge  by  the  use  of 
words  they  themselves  imperfectly 
understand.  They  air  a  few  jaw- 
breakers, if  one  might  be  allowed  to 
use  such  an  expression,  to  the  confu- 
sion and  wondering  admiration  of 
their  ignorant  hearers.  We  know 
a  man  of  this  class  who  never 
*•  agrees  "  with  you,  but  he  "  homo- 
logates your  opinions;"  all  men 
with  him  are  "  individuals."  Your 
I* wife"  is  the  "partner  of  your 
joys  and  sorrows;*'  a  "baby"  is  a 
"little  pledge  of  affection;**  in  fact 
a  spade  with  him  is  not  a  spade, 
but  an  '*  agricultural  implement !  ** 

An  old  gentleman  acquaintance 
of  our  own,  has  the  following  story 
as  an  illustration  of  the  same  thing. 
At  one  time  he  was  a  teacher  in  the 
south  of  Scotland.  The  minister 
one  day  entered  the  school  when  a 
class  happened  to  be  reading  the 
thirty-second  chapter  of  Genesis.con- 
taining  the  account  of  the  meeting 
of  Esau  and  Jacob.  The  minister 
began  to  examine  the  class.  ''What,** 
said  he,  "  was  there  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Esau  that  was  calculated 
to'awaken  apprehension  in  the  mind 
of  Jacob?'*  No  answer.  The 
question  was  repeated  in  terms 
slightly  varied ;  but  still  no  reply. 
At  last  our  friond  the  teacher  re- 
quested permission  to  ask  the  quefrt 


tion  himself,  and  he  did  so  in  the 
following  words: — "The  minister 
wishes  to  know  what  made  Jacob 
afraid  of  Esau."  Immediately  the 
whole  class  replied,  "  He  had  400 
men  with  him.** 

Pistol,  in  Henry  F.,  is  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  loud  and  bump- 
tious speaker.  We  would  just  refer  to 
the  scene  where  he  eats  Uie  leek,  for 
a  lesson  in  boastful  and  inflated  talk. 

These  are  a  few  illustrations  of 
the  use  of  two  or  three  words  where 
one  would  have  been  enough.  The 
use  of  short,  clear  and  simple  words 
recommends  itself  to  the  common 
sense  of  most;  only  the  pedantic 
and  the  ignorant,  those  who  have 
no  clear  thought  to  express,  raise 
a  blinding  dust  of  unintelligible 
terms;  and  it  may  not  be  far 
wrong  to  suppose  that  the  person 
who  does  not  make  himself  clearly 
understood  is  not  worth  trying  to 
understand.  We  have  giveo  illus- 
trations of  the  absurd  use  of  long 
words;  now  for  just  a  line  or  two 
about  the  short  ones.  "  The  sweet 
face  of  heaven  **  is  a  better  expres- 
sion than  "  the  azure  firmament  of 
Imperial  Jove  ;*'  it  is  better  to  say 
"  the  stars  of  God  '*  than  "  the  con- 
stellations of  the  Deity."  Nathan 
points  his  moral  with  "  Thou  art  the 
man !"  The  blushing  bride  at  the 
altar  says  "  I  will." 

Many  of  the  pithiest  and  most 
beautiful  passages  in  our  literature 
are  composed  nearly  of  mono- 
syllables. The  best  writing  might, 
as  a  rule,  be  read  by  a  child.  In 
the  fine  old  Scottish  version  of  the 
100th  Psalm,  there  is  not  a  word  of 
more  than  two  syllables,  and  scarcely 
a  dozen  of  these.  Many  of  the  most 
beautiful  ,  passages  in  Shakspeare 
might  be  read  by  little  ones  not  out 
of  the  a— b^ab  [class.  Take  this, 
for  instance: — 

"  Now,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods  at 
once, 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Gnsar 
feed, 
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That  he  is  grown  so  great?    Age, 

thou  art  shamed ! 
Borne,  thon  hast  lost  thy  breed  of 

noble  bloods ! 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the 

great  flood. 
But  it  was  famed  with  more  than 

with  one  man?" 

Here  is  a  sweeter  passage : — 

"  She  swore  in  faith — 'twas  strange, 

'twas  passing  strange — 
'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful; 
She  wished  she  had  not  heard  it,  jet 

she  wished 
That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a 

man ;  she  thanked  me. 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that 

loyed  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell 

my  story. 
And  that  would  woo  her.    Upon  this 

hint  I  spake ; 
She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had 

passed. 
And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity 

them." 

How  beautiful  is  Bunyan^s  intro- 
ductoiy  sentence  in  the  '^  Pilgrim*s 
Progress!  *'  In  writing  from  Bedford 
jail  he  says,  *'  As  I  walked  through 
the  wilderness  of  this  world,  I 
lighted  on  a  certain  place  where  was 
a  den,  and  laid  me  down  in  that 
place  to  sleep,  and  as  I  slept  I 
dreamed  a  dream.**  We  remember 
as  a  child  stumbling  over,  "  In  the 
beginning  *'  in  the  first  chapter  of 
St.  John's  Gospel ;  and  getting  on 
very  smoothly  with  the  clear  and 
simple  sentences  which  follow. 
What  more  glorious  truth  is  there 
in  all  literature  than  the  mono- 
syllabic text  ? — "  In  Him  was  life, 
and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.*' 

Oiur  language,  although  it  is  a 
most  conglomerate  affair  now,  is 
drawn  principally  from  two  great 
sources,  Saxon  and  Latin.  Did 
present  space  permit,  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  for  us,  and  doubtless  a 
gratification  to  the  reader,  to  enter 
at  length  into  an  account  of  the 
iiumber  of  words  of  Saxon  and 
Latin  origin    used    by  our    great 


writers.  This,  however,  it  will  be 
scarcely  wise  to  attempt.  We  can- 
not do  without  our  Latin  words ;  no 
writer  can  get  along  without  them ; 
but  still  it  has  been  proved  from 
tables  we  have  seen,  that  the  more 
Saxon  one  can  use  the  better. 
Almost  all  our  older  and  simpler 
ideas  are  expressed  by  Saxon  words. 
Dean  Alford  waxes  wroth  against 
newspaper  writers ;  he  blames  jour- 
nalists, often  unjustly,  we  think. 
He  savs,  **our  journals  seem,  in- 
deed, determined  to  banish  our 
common  Saxon  words  altogether. 
Tou  never  read  in  them  of  a  man^ 
a  woman,  or  a  child.  A  man  is  an 
individual,  or  a  person,  or  a  party: 
awoman  is  ^female,  or,  if  unmarried, 
a  young  person — which  expression, 
in  the  newspapers,  is  always  of 
the  feminine  gender." 

Now  the  journals  are  not  alto- 
gether to  be  blamed  for  this.  It  is 
the  common  usage  of  society.  In 
ancient  days  the  world  was  divided 
into  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  later  we 
had  clergy  and  laity ;  now  we  have 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the  other 
people,  to  describe  whom  we  have 
a  few  choice  terms  such  as  the 
above  named — a  person,  a  party,  an 
individual,  Ac.  Were  we  radical 
enough,  we  might  inquire  the  mean- 
ing of  the  use  of  such  words.  Is  it 
that  to  call  the  lower  orders  men 
and  women  would  be  to  admit  a 
generic  term  of  which  we  are 
ashamed?  Among  other  illustra- 
tions of  the  use  of  newspaper 
English  which  is  objectionable  we 
have  the  following;— To  "go"  is 
always  "  to  proceed ;"  to  "  go 
home "  is  **  to  proceed  to  one's 
residence ;"  "  to  eat "  is  "  to  par- 
take;" a  "place"  is  a  '* locality;" 
**  rooms  "  are  **  apartments ;"  to 
"  begin  "  is  "  to  commence ;"  one's 
*•  work  "  is  his  **  avocation  ;"  to 
"  get  "  is  "  to  receive." 

We  now  come  to  instances  of  the 
use  of  words  of  wrong  meaning. 
Dogberry  is  the  prince  of  all  word 
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blunderers ;  the  father  of  innumer- 
able  later  creations : — 

"  DooBEBBT — Come  hither,  neighbour 
Seacoal ;  Qod  hath  blessed  you  with  a 
good  name  ;  to  be  a  weU-fiiTOured  man 
is  the  gift  of  fortune  ;  bat  to  read  and 
write  comes  by  nature. 

"  Second  Watch — ^Both  which,  mas* 
ter  constable 

**  DooBBBRT — ^Yon  have.  I  knew  it 
wonld  be  yoor  answer/  Why,  for3roar 
favour,  sir,  why,  give  God  thanks,  and 
make  no  boast  of  it ;  and  for  your  read- 
ing and  writing,  let  that  appear  when 
there  is  no  need  of  such  vanity.  You 
are  thought  here  to  be  the  most  sense- 
less and  fit  man  for  the  constable  of 
the  watch,  therefore  bear  you  the  lan- 
tern. This  is  your  chaige :  you  shall 
comprehend  all  vagrom  men ;  you  are 
to  bid  any  man  stand  in  the  prince's 
name." 

Jack  Cade,  in  Henry  FL,  is  also  a 
lipreat  word  blanderer;  he  has  an 
utter  horror  of  learning.  Before 
causing  Lord  Say  to  be  beheaded 
he  accuses  him  thus : — 

'*  Thou  hast  most  traitorously  cor- 
rupted the  youth  of  this  realm  in  erect- 
ing a  grammar  school;  and,  whereas, 
before,  our  forefathers  had  no  other 
books  but  the  score  and  the  tally,  thou 
hast  caused  printing  to  be  used  ;  and. 
contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown  and 
dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill. 
It  will  be  proved  to  thy  face  that  thou 
bast  men  about  thee  that  usually  talk 
of  a  noun  and  a  verb,  and  such  abomi- 
nable words  as  no  Christian  ear  can 
endure  to  hear." 

Probably  the  best  illustration  of 
the  misuse  of  words  is  one  which 
appeared  in  oue  of  the  comic 
journals  some  time  ago.  In  this 
instance  the  mistakes  are  to  be 
attributed  to  unacquaintance  with 
the  idioms  of  English.  Three  High- 
land  drovers,  who  are  accustomed 
to  speak  Gaelic,  stop  for  their 
morning  dram  at  the  door  of  a 
country  public  house. 

1st  Drover,  smacking  his  lips — 
**  Tonal\  Tonar,  that  be  the  pest 
whusky  IVe  tasted  for  evermore."  ^ 


2nd  Drover—**  So  did  I  neither." 
3rd  Drover—"  Neither  did  I  too." 
Professor  Aytoun  used  to  tell  the 
story  of  two  Gaelic  men  who  were 
getting  into  high  words,  when  one 
of  them  said,  '^Shamis,  I  would 
rather  take  a  blow  than  receive  one,'* 
and  he  spoke  of  somebody  else,  who 
consoled  himself  with  the  idea**  that 
as  one  door  shuts  another  closes." 
A  draper,  in  Dundee,  told  us  of  a 
Highlandman  who  asked  **How 
mony  yards  o'  breeching  it  took  to 
make  a  trooser."  Many  such  stories 
are  told  about  the  Highlandman ;  he 
is  Celtic,  and  akin  to  Paddy,  who  is 
blamed  for  so  many  "  bulls.**  But 
he  is  not  the  only  character  who 
mistakes  the  meanings  of  words: 
Artemus  Ward  did  not  know  what 
was  meant  when  his  neighbour  in 
the  car  asked  him,  *'  Are  you  aware 
the  crisis  is  with  us.**  He  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word;  it 
sounded  terrible,  and  he  was 
thoroughly  alarmed.  He  got  up 
and  looked  in  below  the  seat,  but 
couldn't  see  a  "  crisis ;  *'  then  be 
looked  around,  and  said,  <*  If  any  o' 
you  ladies  or  gentlemen  in  this  here 
car  has  a  'crisis*  concealed  about 
your  persons,  you  better  either  pro- 
duce it,  or  stand  the  consequences! '' 
On  one  occasion  a  dinner  was 
being  given  at  a  certain  gentleman's 
house ;  one  of  the  servants,  in  bring- 
ing in  an  oz  tongue,  let  the  plate 
and  its  contents  fall  with  a  smash ; 
the  host,  however,  was  master  of  the 
occasion — "Oh!  never  mind;  it  is 
only  a  lapsus  lingual  The  roars  of 
laughter  at  this  sally  were  both  loud 
and  long.  A  neighbouring  foz- 
hunter,  who  was  present,  thought 
the  joke  so  good  that  he  would  take 
it  away  with  him.  So  the  next  time 
he  had  a  dinner  party  he  instructed 
a  servant  to  let  fall  a  leg  of  mutton, 
and  he  was  much  surprised  when  his 
remark—that  it  was  only  a  laptus 
lingua—yms  not  greeted  with  the 
hearty  laughter  he  expected ! 
Everybody  knows  the  story    of 
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Dan  0*Connel  and  the  vituperative 
fishwife. 

A  minister  once,  in  preaching  on 
the  family  relationships,  had  tJ^ree 
heads  of  discourse :  1  st,  the  duties 
of  parents  to  children ;  2nd,  the 
duties  of  children  to  parents ;  3rd, 
the  duties  of  parents  who  have  no 
children.  Typographical  errors  in 
words  are  sometimes  very  amusing. 
What  an  alteration  in  the  sense  is 
made  by  even  misplacing  a  letter, 
or  a  comma,  or  a  space.  Some 
one  meant  to  say  in  a  certain 
case,  '*  I  sent  a  bulletin  to  her ;"  the 
compositor  made  it  ^*  I  sent  a  bullet 
into  her."  Not  long  ago  a  document 
was  presented  to  us,  beginning,  "  I, 
the  undersinged.** 

Legal  men  know  that  certain 
deeds  which  require  to  be  impressed 
with  stamp  duty  must  be  stamped 
within  two  months  of  their  date. 
An  agent  in  town  telegraphs  to  his 
correspondent  in  the  countiy,  telling 
him  to  send  on  certain  bonds  for 
that  piurpose;  the  telegram  when 
received  is  to  this  effect ;  "  Send  on 
the  bones;  to-morrow  is  the  last 
day." 

Another  instance  of  the  mistake 
in  a  single  letter  is  very  ludicrous. 
A  student  at  St.  Andrews,  in  trans- 
lating that  immortal  ode  of  Horace, 
the  XXXV.  in  the  Third  Book,  mis- 
took esegi  for  eaedi,  and  translated 
the  line  *'  I  have  eaten  a  monument 
more  durable  than  brass,"  instead 
of  ** I  have  erected"  &c. 

We  have  numerous  stories  such 
as  these;  but  we  have  a  serious 
object  in  view,  and  must  leave  many 
good  ones  untold.  These  illustra- 
tions  show  the  mistaken  use  of 
words.  But  wrong  words  are  used 
quite  intentionally  sometimes.  Do 
not  people  sometimes  say  '^yes" 
when  they  mean  "no,"  and  vice 
versdf  Do  not  we  sometimes  say 
**no,"  when  **ye8"  would  be  the 
truth?  What  a  subiect  have  we 
here  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a 
tale  I 


Then,  again,  we  have  what  is 
called  *'  slang,**  both  fashionable  and 
vulgar.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  slang,  which  is  essentially  alow 
thing,  is  confined  to  the  lower 
orders.  London  thieves  talk  a 
language  of  their  own ;  so  do  people 
of  a  higher  class.  Slang  is,  par 
excellence^  the  misuse  of  words. 
The  word  is  borrowed  fi*om  the 
gipsy  tongue,  where  it  is  used  for 
Uie  secret  language  of  that  tribe.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  secret  language.  The 
words  used  in  it  are  used  in  a  sense 
80  difierent  from  their  proper  mean* 
ing  that  only  the  initiated  can 
understand  them.  Slang,  in  its 
usual  significance,  suggests  a  bur- 
lesque of  conversational  language. 
Strange  is  it  that  a  style  of  expression 
which  began  in  thieves*  cant  should 
insinuate  itself  into  the  talk  of  people 
of  all  classes  The  insidious  nature 
of  the  evil,  the  way  in  which  slang 
terms  have  become  adopted,  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  secret 
language  has  a  certain  fascination 
for  many  people.  Secret  societies 
have  their  secret  passwords.  No 
doubt  many  a  man  has  been  led 
to  join  the  Masonic  Order  just  be- 
cause ho  wanted  to  know  *'  the 
word,**  as  some  people  term  their 
grand  secret.  The  love  of  being 
initiated  into  mysteries  known  only 
to  a  few  is  as  old  almost  as  the 
world.  Not  to  know  the  language 
of  London  thieves  is  a  proof  that 
you  do  not  belong  to  the  fraternity. 
So  it  is  with  all  other  classes  from 
the  criminal  upwards. 

The  peculiar  use  of  certain  terms 
and  signs ;  the  application  of  cer^ 
tain  words,  or  rather,  a  proper 
knowledge  of  their  misapplication, 
— these  are  the  things  which  deter- 
mine one*s  position  in  reference  to 
a  certain  school,  whether  he  be 
esoteric  or  exoteric.  We  have 
military,  parliameDtary,  religious, 
literary,  civic,  fashionable,  and  vul- 
gar slang.  A  slang  word  is  always 
the  wrong  word ;  and  the  further 
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wrong  it  can  be,  it  seems  to  be  the 
better  slang.  *  Almost  a  single 
illustration  of  the  ordinary  vulgar 
slang  will  suffice.  Perhaps  we 
should  not  speak  of  degrees  in  the 
vulgarity  of  slang;  the  fjeishionable 
kind  is  quite  as  much  to  be  depre- 
cated as  the  other.  Well,  some 
workmen  call  their  employer — 
what  think  you?— "the  Cork!" 
and  he  who  does  not  know  what,  or 
who,  rather,  the  Cork  is,  is  a  fit 
subject  for  scorn  and  laughter. 
Money  is  spoken  of  in  a  rich 
variety  of  slang  terms  such  as 
"browns,"  "tin,"  dibs,"  "clmk,'' 
"  the  needful,"  "  rhino,"  "  blunt," 
"  the  where- with-all,"  &c.  &c.  There 
is  a  little  word  in  our  language — 
viz.,  "go.'*  The  word  is  too 
good  and  pure  and  simple ;  it  is  too 
short  and  plain ;  so  instead  of  "  go,'" 
some  people  would  say,  "  cut  your 
stick,"  "hook  it,"  "bolt,"  "slope," 
*' mizzle;"  or  not  satisfied  with 
these,  we  import  from  America, 
**  absquatulate  "  and  "  skedaddle." 

Is  this  sufficient?  We  might  go 
on  and  give  other  kinds  of  slang. 
A  student  who  does  not  pass  his 
examination  is  "plucked."  The 
**  little  go  "  at  Cambridge  is  a  pre- 
liminary examination.  Tourists 
"  do  "  the  grand  tour,  as  a  thirsty 
soul  in  London  does  a  "  B  and  S." 

Fashionable  talk  has  become 
veiy  much  Frenchified  in  the  way 
of  .the  use  of  superlatives.  Can 
there  ever  be  any  excuse  for  saying 
that  anything  could  be  "  dreadfully 
funny,"  or  "fearfully  ridiculous,".or 
"  awfully  jolly  ?  "  We  have  "loud 
colours  "  and  "  tall  talk."  We  have 
the  genus  "cad;"  or  the  "howl- 
ing swell."  Just  think  of  these 
terms  for  a  moment  A  man  who 
never  heard  the  expressions  before 
could  have  no  conception  of  their 
meaning.  That  one,  for  instance, 
of  a  **  howling  swell,"  is  a  yeiy 
painful  combination  of  words,  and 
to  a  person  in  his  right  mind  would 
only  convey  the  idea»  perhaps,  of  a 


storm  at  sea.  The  explanation  of 
a  picture  in  Punch  the  other  week, 
by  that  artist  of  fiashionable  life, 
Du  Manner,  was  to  us  perfectly 
uniutelligible.  A  fashionable  lady 
thanks  a  full-grown  man  who  has 
put  on  her  skates  by  saying,  "  Ta, 
awfully  ta."  Can  such  things  be ! 
Words  are  given  us  for  the  expres- 
sion of  thought.  The  Queen's 
English  is  the  language  of  the 
people.  Thieves  may,  if  they 
choose,  take  a  word,  and  say  among 
themselves, "  This  word  shall  among 
us  mean  such-a-thing ;  and  whoever 
doe3  not  know  that  it  means  such 
a  thing  is  none  of  us."  But  leave 
that  talk  to  thieves,  and  let  all 
honest  men  and  women  use  words 
in  tlieir  true  and  proper  sense. 

The  confusion  or  careless  use  of 
pronouns  is  the  cause  of  much  mis- 
undeiWnding  both  in  written  and 
spoken  language ;  more  especially, 
however,  in  the  latter.  Here, 
again,  the  Highlandman  is  a  great 
offender.  He  speaks  of  "  her  nain- 
sel :  "  "  she  "  with  him  changes 
gender.  He  is  not  the  only  ofifender 
in  this  way.  We  say  to  a  man  we 
meet  on  the  road  "  A  blowy  night." 
"Aye,  Sir,  she's  coorse."  In  this 
case  the  weather  is  the  she.  The 
porter  at  the  railway  station,  when 
asked,  "How's  the  express  this 
morning?"  almost  invariably  an- 
swers, ••  She's  late." 

Young  mothers  do  not  like  the 
baby  called  "  it."  Dean  Alford  tells 
us  of  a  deputation  which  was  to 
wait  upon  a  Bishop ;  the  spokesman 
was  a  grammarian,  and  he  could 
scarcely  be  prevented  from  address- 
ing the  Bishop  as  '*Our  Lord," 
thinking  that  when  more  than  one 
were  present,  "  my "  must  be 
wrong.  A  clergyman  unfortunately 
emphasized  a  pronoun  when  he 
saia  "  Saddle  me,  the  ass,"  and  they 
saddled  him. 

It  is  unnecessaiy  to  give  further 
examples  of  the  misuse  of  pro^ 
nouns.    In  fact,  it  is  quite  a  com* 
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mon  thing  to  err  in  the  way  of 
being  too  particular  about  their  use. 
In  case  of  being  misunderstood, 
the  simplest  old  woman  interlards 
her  conversation  with  "  Says  she  " 
and  "  Says  I."  "  Says  she  to  me, 
eight  days  past  on  Sunday;  says 
she,  Mrs.  So-and-so  said  to  me, 
says  she,  that  you  were  no  better 
than  you  should  be,  says  she ;  and 
says  i,  Mrs.  So-and-so,  says  I,  you 
may  say,  says  I,  what  ye  like : " 
and  so  on  ad  lihitum. 

We  have  often  tried  to  discover 
the  necessity  for  the  numerous 
*•  Says  I's  "  and  "  Says  he's  "  which 
occur  in  such  talk,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  reason  of 
the  use  of  these  expressions  is  to 
be  found  in  the  desire  to  give  a 
graphic  and  word-for-word  account 
of  some  past  conversation.  Novel- 
ists in  giving  a  dialogue  can  vary 
the  thing  by  saying,  *'He  said,*' 
••She  replied,"  "He  remarked." 
•*I  responded,"  "She  returned,*' 
and  so  on;  whereas  the  ''Says 
she,'-  and  •*  Says  I,*'  are  the  only 
terms  ordinary  people  can  lay  hold 
of.  The  painfulness  of  the  very 
frequent  use  of  these  terms  needs 
not  be  incurred,  if  people  would 
only  remember  tiiat  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  attempt  to  detail  any  con- 
versation ;  and  that  •'  Says  she " 
may  be  quite  abolished  by  simplv 
giving  the  gist  of  what  she  said, 
without  trying  to  repeat  it  in  the 
exact  words.  There  is  an  old 
rhyme  intended  for  those  who  are 
glib  of  tongue : — "  Says  I  to  my  lord, 
quo'  I — ^what  for  will  ye  no  grand 
my  barley  meal  mouter  free,  says  I 
to  my  lord,  quo  I,  says  I,  I  says." 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  by 
illustration,  to  give  examples  of  the 
most  ordinary  mistakes  in  compo- 
sition. First  we  had  cases  where 
more  words  were  used  than  were 
sufficient  for  the  purpose;  then 
instances  of  the  use  of  words  in 
wrong  meanings,  and  that  igno- 
rantly  and  intentionally,  in  error 


and  in  slang;  and  we  have  just 
referred  to  pronouns.  We  spoke 
of  the  right  word  in  the  right  place. 
DoubUess  Dean  Alford  would  have 
objected  to  the  title.  He  says  the 
similar  expression,  **  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place,*'  came  into  use 
during  the  Crimean  war ;  and  he 
asks  was  ever  the  right  man  in  the 
wrong  place?  We  think  this  is 
hypercritical.  The  right  word  may 
be  in  the  wrong  place  often  enough, 
as  is  evident  from  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  not  only  to  the 
use  of  proper  words  in  writing, 
but  to  the  construction  of  sentences, 
or  the  way  in  which  these  words 
ought  to  be  placed.  That  it  is  quite 
possible  to  put  the  right  word  in 
the  wrong  place  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  advertisements : — 

'*  Lost,  a  large  silk  mnbxella,  belong- 
ing to  agentieman  with  an  ivory  head.'* 

"  For  sale,  a  grand  piano,  belonging 
to  a  lady  with  oorioasly  tamed  legs/' 

The  composition  witii  which  the 
majority  are  most  familiar  is  letter 
writing.  Many  people  never  have 
any  occasion  to  put  words  together 
except  when  by  some  means  or 
other  a  letter  requires  to  be  written ; 
and  those  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  this  task  only  know  the  difficulty 
of  its  accomplishment.  We  have 
often  been  asked  to  write  letters  for 
people  who  could  have  written  their 
own  letters  perfectly  well ;  but, 
somehow  or  other,  although  they 
knew  what  to  say,  the  very  idea  of 
putting  it  down  in  words  scared 
them,  and  deprived  them  of  the 
power  of  expression.  That  letter 
writing  is  found  to  be  a  difficult 
task  by  many  people,  is  proved 
from  Uie  fact  that  "Guides  to 
Letter  Writing"  are  being  con- 
stantiy  advertised,  and  have  a 
ready  sale.  In  these  you  find 
model  letters  suited  to  all  imagin- 
able circumstances.  Tou  have 
friendly  letters,  business  letters, 
love  letters,  fto.  &c. ;  all  that  is 
necessaty  is  to  turn  up  the  index 
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and  find  the  letter  which  suits,  and 
then  that  only  requires  to  he  tran- 
scribed. Surely  people  are  in  a 
miserable  condition,  when,  although 
they  do  indeed  think  and  feel,  they 
cannot  express  their  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  words  of  their  own,  but 
find  it  necessary  to  seek  the  aid  of 
books  of  correspondence.  Why 
should  this  be  the  case  ?  We  would 
rather  have  the  worst  written  letter 
possible,  if  it  were  genuine,  than  a 
copy  of  one  of  these  elegant  model 
letters  taken  from  a  book.  We 
have  seen  many  true  and  tender 
letters  from  people  who  could  write 
but  poorly.  Now  and  again  letters 
full  of  touching  simplicity  and 
warmth  of  affection  from  humble 
emigrants  in  distant  lands  find  their 
way  into  type.  Deep  feelmg  and 
pure  love  are  in  the  heart;  but 
often  alas,  the  difficulty  of  finding 
words  is  an  obstacle  which  prevents 
their  expression.  The  reader  will 
know  Lady  Dufferin*s  beautiful 
sonjcr.  •'  Irish  Katy's  Letter."  We 
all  know  what  it  is  to  have  difficulty 
in  finding  words  in  some  circum- 
stances ;  Katy*s  was  a  case  of  this 
kind,  and  resembles  the  predica- 
ment  Henry  Y.  was  in  when  he 
made  love  to  his  Kate.  One  of  the 
best  instances  we  know  of  the 
failure  to  find  words,  was  when  a 
certain  orator  allowed  his  subject 


to  run  away  with  him.  He  was 
describing  a  storm,  and  got  into 
this    fix.      '«The    thunder  rolled 

like the   thunder   rolled,   the 

thunder  rolled  like,  like, — the 
thunder  rolled,  and  the,  the  light- 
ning flashed  like,  the  lightning 
flashed  like,  eh,  like,  like — any^ 
thing  /  " 

With  these  illustrations,  which 
we  hope  may  have  proved  not  only 
amusing  but  instructive,  this  paper 
must  be  closed.  It  is  a  very  thank- 
less and  useless  thing  as  a  rule  to 
give  advice ;  still,  in  a  very  humble 
way,  perhaps,  we  might  be  allowed 
again  to  advise  all  Uiose  who  ex- 
perience difficulty  in  letter-writing, 
or  any  other  form  of  composition, 
to  read  much,  get  a  good  dic- 
tionary, know  the  meanings  of 
words,  and  they  will  soon  be  able 
to  use  them.  It  is  no  disgrace  to 
the  man  who  toils  all  day  with  pick 
and  shovel,  if  he  cannot  write  like 
a  lawyer^s  clerk,  or  polish  off  a 
sentence  like  a  professor  of  rhetoric ; 
still  we  think  it  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  power  to  write 
even  the  simplest  English  is  so 
limited.  But  if  the  hints  thrown 
out  in  this  paper  should  induce 
any  one  to  try  to  acquire  a  more 
extensive  acquaintance  with  our 
language,  the  object  we  have  had 
in  writing  it  will  have  been  served. 
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THE  HON.  SIE  FRANCIS  HINCKS,  K^C.M.G..  C.B.,  AND  P.O.  OP 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Ibisbxen  who  have  emigrated  to  our  colonial  dependencies,  and  by  their 
own  ability  succeeded  in  achiering  positions  of  dietinction  and  honour, 
undoubtedly  possess  more  than  ordinary  claims  to  niches  in  "  Our  Portrait 
Gallery.**  Among  those  who  have  thus  distinguished  themselves,  there 
is  not  one  who  ranks  higher  than  the  subject  of  our  present  memoir. 
Sir  Francis  Hincks. 

As  a  colonial  statesman,  the  career  of  Sir  Francis  has  been  eminently 
distinguished  and  useful.  Not  only  has  he  occupied  the  highest  political 
position  in  the  country  of  his  adoption,  but  he  was  also  employed  during  a 
period  of  thirteen  years  in  the  Imperial  service,  successively  as  Govemor- 
in-Chief  of  the  Windward  Islands,  and  Governor  of  British  Guiana. 

The  branch  of  the  Hincks  family  from  which  Sur  Francis  is  descended, 
we  find  established  in  the  ancient  city  of  Chester  so  long  ago  as  the 
seventeeuth  centuiy,  where  they  flourished  in  high  repute  as  merchants. 
His  grandfather  was  the  first  to  settle  in  Ireland.  He  obtained  an 
appointment  under  Government  in  connection  with  the  Customs,  and 
removed  to  Dublin  about  the  year  1764.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
William  Dix  of  Chester,  in  1766,  whose  only  surviving  son,  Eben^zer 
Dix,  also  settled  in  Dublin,  and  was  for  many  years  secretazy  to  the 
Farming  Society  of  Ireland. 

The  father  of  Sir  Francis  Hincks,  the  late  Hev.  T.  D.  Hincks,  LL.D. 
-»a  most  distinguished  scholar — was  for  many  years  Head  Classical 
Master,  and  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Boyal  Belfast 
Academical  Institution,  and  there  still  survive  many  of  his  old  pupils* 
who,  from  the  love  and  reverence  which  he  inspired,  will  take  an  interest 
in  learning  something  of  the  career  of  his  son. 
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Dr.  Hincks,  who  died  in  1856,  at  an  advanced  age,  had  five  sons,  who 
lived  to  manhood.  The  eldest,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Hincks,  once 
F.T.C.D.,  afterwards  for  many  years  Bector  of  Eillyleagh,  in  the  diocese 
of  Down,  obtained  a  European  reputation  as  a  critic  on  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  archsBology.    He  died  in  1866,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

The  second  son,  the  Bev.  William  Hincks,  F.L.S.,  was  for  several 
years  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Queen's  College,  Cork,  whence  he 
removed  to  Canada  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  to  fill  the  same  chair  in 
University  College,  Toronto,  where  he  died  in  1871,  aged  seventy- 
seven. 

The  third  son  is  the  Yen.  Thomas  Hincks,  Archdeacon  of  Connor, 
who  is  still,  though  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years,  in  the  active 
performance  of  his  parochial  duties. 

The  fourth  son,  the  Rev.  John  Hincks,  died  at  Liverpool  in  the  year 
1836,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven.  He  had  been  a  distinguished 
student  in  the  Belfast  Institution,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  but 
recently  become  the  minister  of  Benshaw-street  Chapel,  Liverpool. 

The  fifth  son,  Francis,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  bom  in  the 
City  of  Cork,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1807.  He  was  educated  at 
Fermoy  School,  and  at  the  Boyal  Belfast  Institution,  where  he  matricu- 
lated in  1828,  and  attended  the  college  classes  during  the  session  of 
18Sd-4. 

Having  a  decided  preference  for  commercial  life,  he  entered  the 
mercantile  house  of  John  Martin  and  Co.,  of  Belfast,  where  he 
remained  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  visited  the  West 
Indies  in  a  ship  belonging  to  the  firm,  which  was  bound  to  Barbadoes, 
Demerara,  and  Trinidad.  The  colonies  named  were  visited  in  succession 
by  the  then  firiendless  adventurer,  who  twenty-five  years  later  landed  in 
Barbadoes  under  the  salute  accorded  to  the  Governor-in- Chief.  Six 
years  later  he  landed  under  similar  circumstances  in  British  Guiana. 

After  terminating  his  first  voyage,  Mr.  Hincks  returned  to  Barbadoes, 
and  while  there,  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  Canadian  gentleman 
named  Boss,  the  son  and  partner  of  a  Scotch  merchant  and  shipowner 
resident  in  Quebec,  and  was  strongly  recommended  by  that  gentleman 
to  return  home  by  way  of  Canada.  He  adopted  this  advice,  and  ac- 
companied Mr.  Boss  to  Quebec,  where  he  arrived  in  October,  1830. 

Mr.  Hincks  has  often  mentioned  a  circumstance  relating  to  Mr.  Boss's 
family  which  deserves  a  passing  notice.  On  his  arrival  in  Quebec  he 
was  hospitably  received  by  the  father  of  his  West  Indian  acquaintance, 
who  was  a  Scotch  Presbyterian.  On  his  re^-entering  public  life  in  Canada, 
in  1861,  be  found  among  the  French  Canadian  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  gentleman  named  Boss,  whom,  on  enquiry,  he  found  to  be  the  son 
of  his  old  acquaintance  of  nearly  forty  years  previously.  This  gentleman 
is  the  Hon.  John  Jones  Boss,  now  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Court,  and 
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a  Member  of  the  Government  of  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  son  of 
the  old  Scotch  Presbyterian  married  a  French  Canadian  lady,  and  settled 
in  a  French  rural  district,  where  his  children  were  educated  in  the 
religion  and  language  of  their  mother.  Such  changes,  which  are  not 
uncommon  in  Canada,  stiike  old  countiymen  as  extraordinary. 

After  a  very  brief  sojourn  in  Quebec,  Mr.  Hincks  proceeded  to  Mont- 
real* still  intending  to  take  passage,  before  the  close  of  navigation,  in  a 
ship  bound  to  Liverpool  or  Belfast.  This  visit  led  to  a  complete  change 
in  his  plans.  At  Montreal  he  met  a  number  of  persons  resident  in 
Upper  Canada  who  were  in  Montreal  on  business,  and  he  likewise  met  a 
family  of  old  Belfast  friends  then  about  to  settle  in  Upper  Canada. 

During  a  visit  to  this  family  a  circumstance  occurred  which,  as  Sir 
Francis  Hincks  has  himself  related  it  on  more  than  one  occasion,  may 
be  mentioned  without  impropriety.  He  was  at  that  time  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Moore*s  poetry.  He  had,  however,  never  met  with  the 
"  Poems  relating  to  America,"  until  he  found  them  on  his  friend's  table. 
Some  lines  in  the  letter  to  Lady  Catherine  Rawdon  struck  him  most 
forcibly,  and  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century  he  retains  the 
impression  that  they  had  a  powerful  influence  in  causing  him  to  decide 
on  visiting  Upper  Canada.     The  lines  are  as  follow  :  — 

"  I  dreamt  not  then  that,  e*er  the  rolling  year 
Had  fill'd  its  circle,  I  should  wander  here 
(  ,        In  musing  awe ;  should  tread  this  wondrous  world, 
See  all  its  store  of  inland  waters  hurl'd 
In  one  vast  volume  down  Niagara's  steep, 
Or  calm  behold  them,  in  transparent  sleep, 
"Where  the  blue  hills  of  old  Toronto  shed 
Their  evening  shadows  o*er  Ontario  s  bed ; 
Should  trace  the  grand  Cadaraqoi,  and  gUde 
Down  the  white  rapids  of  his  lordly  tide 
Through  massy  woods,  'mid  islets  flowing  fair. 
And  blooming  glades,  where  the  first  sinfiil  pair 
For  consolation  might  have  weeping  trod, 
When  banished  from  the  garden  of  their  God. 
Oh,  lady !  these  are  miracles,  which  maD, 
Caged  in  the  bounds  of  Europe's  pigmy  span, 
Can  scarcely  drel^n  of, — which  his  eye  must  see 
To  know  how  wonderful  this  world  can  be  I  " 

The  visit  to  Upper  Canada  having  been  determined  on,  it  became 
necessaxy  that  the  winter  should  be  passed  in  Canada;  and,  accordingly^ 
Mr.  Hincks  made  York,  now  the  city  of  Toronto,  his  temporary  residencoi 
There  he  had  an  opportunity,  for  the  first  time,  of  attending  the  debates* 
of  a  legislative  body.  After  seeing  something  of  the  neighbouring^ 
country  during  the  winter  months,  Mr.  Hincks  returned  home  early  ia 
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the  spring  of  1831.  He  found  his  father  and  other  friends  anxious  that 
he  should  give  up  his  idea  of  settling  abroad,  and  learned  that  plans  bad 
been  formed  in  his  absence,  which  caused  him  to  delay  for  more  than  a 
year  his  final  departure  for  Canada.  It  was  in  July,  1832,  when  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  that  he  emigrated  to  Canada,  and  settled  at  York,  then 
a  village  with  about  6,000  inhabitants,  now  the  city  of  Toronto  with 
about  75,000. 

From  letters  written  during  the  early  years  of  his  residence  in  York 
we  learn  that  Mr.  Hincks  was  much  disappointed  with  business  prospects. 
There  was,  he  wrote,  a  wide  field,  but  **  the  fearful  credit  system  which 
was  encouraged  by  the  banks,*'  and  "  the  risk  of  bad  debts"  was  such  a 
drawback,  that  he  very  soon  began  to  look  out  for  employment  of  a 
different  kind.  This  presented  itself  before  long ;  and  about  the  year 
1835  he  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  management  of  a  new  bank. 

Several  of  his  friends  were  actively  engaged  in  politics  ;  York  was  the 
seat  of  Government,  and  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  were  held  there. 
About  1835  a  general  election  had  taken  place,  and  the  party  whose  policy  it 
was  to  establish  Parliamentary — or,  as  it  has  been  generally  termed  in  the 
colonies,  "responsible  Government"  —  obtained  a  decided  majority. 
Stormy  times  followed. 

That  system  of  government  which  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  had 
the  unanimous  approval,  both  of  the  Canadian  people  and  of  the  Imperial 
authorities,  was  for  several  years  succeeding  1836  looked  on  by  a  large 
and  influential  portion  of  the  population,  and  by  successive  governors,  as 
wholly  incompatible  with  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  with  the  maintenance 
of  British  connections. 

Of  that  system  of  government  Mr.  Hincks  was  an  early  advocate,  and 
it  may  be  stated  with  truth  that  no  one  devoted  himself  more  indefati- 
gably  to  its  advocacy  than  he  did. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  several  months  after  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  of  1837,  from  all  participation  in  which  he  carefully  abstained^ 
that  he  became  an  active  politician.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the 
rebellion  was  the  withdrawal  from  public  life  of  several  of  the  prominent 
men  of  the  Liberal  party,  some  having  gone  into  voluntary  or  compulsory 
banishment.  The  arrival  at  this  crisis  of  the  Earl  of  Durham,  charged 
as  High  Commissioner  to  enquire  into  the  alleged  grievances  of  the 
Canadians,  had  a  most  powerful  influence  on  the  public  mind.  Projected 
emigration  schemes  were  at  once  abandoned,  and  the  old  Reformers 
began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  best  mode  of  convincing  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  soundness  of  that  system  of  government  for  which 
they  had  long  been  contending. 

Mr.  Hincks  was  urged  by  some  influential  members  of  the  Beform 
party,  to  undertake  the  editorship  of  a  public  journal,  which  should  be 
the  exponent  of  their  views.    He  decided  and  acted  with  promptitude,. 
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and  in  a  week  from  the  time  when  he  was  first  spoken  to,  the  Toronto 
Examiner  made  its  appearance.  The  avowed  object  of  this  journal  was  to 
advocate  Parliamentary  or  Responsible  Government,  and  to  prove  its  entire 
compatibility  with  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Empire.  Mr.  Hincks  soon  became  extensively  known  by 
his  writings,  and  before  the  expiration  of  a  year  firom  the  commencement 
of  the  Examiner,  he  was  invited  to  stand  as  the  Liberal  candidate  for  the 
county  of  Oxford,  in  the  Western  Peninsula  of  Upper  Canada. 

Meantime  the  Earl  of  Durham's'  celebrated  report  recommending  the 
reunion  of  the  two  Canadas  and  the  concession  of  responsible  Govern- 
ment was  received  in  Canada,  and  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  afterwards  Lord  Sydenham,  as  Governor-General. 
The  Union  Act  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  at  the  first 
election  held  under  it,  Mr.  Hincks  was  chosen  as  representative  for  the 
county  of  Oxford  against  a  home  candidate  of  considerable  influence. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  first  Parliament* 
having  been  chosen  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  banking  and 
currency,  subjects  to  which  he  has  through  life  devoted  much  attention. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Session,  Lord  Sydenham  met  with  an  accident, 
which  terminated  fatally,  and  after  a  brief  temporary  administration,  Sir 
Charles  Bagot  arrived  as  his  successor. 

In  June  1842  Mr.  Hincks  joined  the  Government,  which  in  the  ensuing 
Session  was  materially  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  leaders  of  the 
French  Canadians,  and  of  Mr.  Baldwin  from  Upper  Canada.  Sir  Charles 
Bagot's  health  having  soon  given  way.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him,  and  arrived  in  Canada  early  in  1843.  During  the  Session 
of  Parliament  of  that  year,  the  members  of  the  Government,  with  one 
exception,  resigned  office,  owing  to  their  dissatisfaction  with  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe*s  interpretation  of  the  resolutions  which  had  been  adopted  in 
1841  as  the  basis  of  responsible  government.  A  period  of  great  political 
excitement  followed.  Montreal  having  been  fixed  on  as  the  future  seat 
of  Government,  Mr.  Hincks  took  up  his  residence  in  that  city,  and  estab- 
lished a  new  paper,  the  Montreal  Pilot,  which  he  conducted  with  unwearied 
assiduity  during  four  years. 

The  ex-members  having  been  warmly  supported  by  the  House  of 
Assembly  on  the  occasion  of  their  resignation.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  after 
several  unavailing  efforts  to  form  a  Ministry,  resorted  to  a  dissolution,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  a  small  majority,  chiefly  from  Upper  Canada.  Mr. 
Hincks  was  one  of  tho;)ie  who  lost  his  election  for  Oxford  by  a  veiy  small 
majority,  and  remained  out  of  Parliament  until  the  end  of  1847.  During 
that  year  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  his  native  country  after  his  taking  up 
his  residence  in  Canada  in  1882.  His  venerable  father  was  then  seventy- 
nine  years  of  age,  but  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties. 

On  his  arrival  at  Boston,  on  his  return  to  Canada,  Mr.  Hincks  learned 
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that  the  Canadian  Parliament  had  been  dissolved ;  and  that  the  writs  for 
a  new  election  had  already  been  dispatched.  His  friends  had  not  been 
idle ;  and  although  he  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  election,  he  was 
retained  by  a  very  large  majority  over  his  opponent.  At  the  ensuing 
Session  the  Opposition  returned  to  power,  backed  by  a  large  majority, 
and  Mr.  Hincks  resumed  his  former  office  of  Inspeotor*General,  or  as 
the  office  was  subsequently  more  appropriately  termed,  '^Minister 
of  Finance."  The  leader  of  the  Government  was  the  Hon.  L.  H. 
Lafontaine,  subsequently  created  a  baronet ;  but  the  Parliamentary  duties 
were  chiefly  performed  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  an  Upper  Canadian.  Both  these 
gentlemen  retired  from  public  life,  one  during  the  Session  of  1861,  the  other 
a  few  months  afterwards,  when  the  Ministry  was  dissolved.  Lord  Elgin, 
who  had  been  appointed  Governor-General  in  1847,  entrusted  Mr.  Hincks 
with  the  formation  of  a  new  Govemmeut,  in  which  he  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful. And  at  the  general  election  which  followed,  he  had  a  double 
return,  and  a  considerable  majorlQr  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 

It  would  not  be  within  the  scope  of  this  notice  to  discuss  the  policy 
of  the  Government  of  which  Mr.  EUncks  was  the  leader,  but  we  may 
observe  that  during  his  second  term  of  office  he  paid  three  visits  to 
England  and  had  an  opportunity  of  being  known  to  English  statesmen  of 
both  political  parties.  He  had  likewise  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  large 
share  of  the  confidence  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  In  1 854  Lord  Elgin,  then 
in  England  on  leave  of  absence,  having  been  appointed  on  a  special 
embassy  to  negotiate  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States,  invited 
Mr.  Hincks,  who  was  also  in  England,  to  accompany  him  to  Washington. 
A  convention  having  been  agreed  to,  Mr.  Hincks  returned  to  Canada, 
and  having  met  Parliament  soon  after,  an  amendment  to  the  address  was 
carried  by  a  combination  of  parties  having  no  sympathy  with  each  other 
on  questions,  the  immediate  settlement  of  which  they  professed  to 
desire,  while  Mr.  Hincks  and  his  colleagues  were  of  opinion  that  a 
material  change  in  the  Parliamentary  representation,  as  well  as  an  altera- 
tion in  the  franchise  having  been  already  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  it  was 
inexpedient  that  any  measures  of  a  political  character  should  be  dealt  with 
by  an  expiring  Parliament 

The  Government  having  been  defeated,  Lord  Elgin  by  the  advice  of 
his  Ministers  dissolved  the  Parliament,  and  an  exciting  Government 
election  followed.  The  result  was  an  overwhelming  majority  for  the 
Liberals,  but  as  both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  a  section  of  that  party 
had  seceded  from  the  Government,  it  became  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Hincks* 
Government  woiild  command  a  majority.  On  the  speakership  the 
Government  candidate,  Mr.  Oartarr,  was  defeated  by  every  small  majority, 
and  the  Government  having  been  subsequently  left  in  a  minority  on  a 
question  of  privilege,  Mr.  Hincks  tendered  his  resignation.  Whereupon 
Lord  Elgin  entrusted  the  formation  of  a  new  Government  to  Sir  Allan 
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Hdacnab  the  lender  of  the  Oonservatiye  opposition.  The  consequence  was 
an  application  on  the  part  of  Sir  Allan  Macnab  to  Mr.  Hincks*  old 
colleagues  from  Lower  Canada,  to  join  the  new  Government.  This  led 
to  negotiations  which  terminated  in  a  coalition  between  the  Conservative 
party  and  the  section  of  Reformers  which  recognized  Mr.  Hincks  as  their 
leader.  The  party  then  formed  under  the  designation  of  Liberal-Con- 
servatives, and  has  retained  its  identity  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  year  1855  Mr.  Hincks  again  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  country, 
and  while  there  was  most  unexpectedly  offered  by  Sir  William  Molesworth, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  appointment  of  Govemor- 
in-Chief  in  Barbadoes  and  the  Windward  Islands.  Having  accepted  the 
appointment  Mr.  Hincks  proceeded  to  Canada,  and  from  there  accom- 
panied by  his  family  to  Barbadoes ;  the  Government  of  which  he  assumed 
in  Janua  y,  1856.  He  remained  at  his  post  for  the  full  term  of  six  years, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  visit  to  Canada  and  England  in  1859. 
Towards  the  end  of  1861  he  was  promoted  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastie  to 
the  Government  of  British  Guiana  where  he  remained  until  the  beginning 
of  1 869,  about  a  year  after  thp  wApiration  of  the  usual  term  of  a  colonial 
government,  when  he  was  created  a  K.C.M.G.  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  having  previously  been  created  a 
C.B.  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastie.  Returning  to 
England  early  in  that  year,  and  having  attained  the  age  of  61  years,  he 
obtained  the  grant  of  a  Colonial  Governor's  pension  on  retiring  from  the 
Imperial  service. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Canada  in  the  summer  of  1860,  he  was  offered  by 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  his  old  office  of  Finance  Minister,  which  had 
just  been  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Sir  John  Rose,  who  was  about  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  London  as  a  partner  in  a  commercial  house.  This 
offer  he  accepted,  and  was  a  few  weeks  afterwards  elected  for  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  county  of  Renfrew,  for  which  county  he  had  been  elected 
fifteen  years  previously,  having  had  a  double  return  for  that  county  and 
Oxford. 

After  joining  the  Government,  Sir  Francis  Hincks  engaged  actively 
both  in  departmental  and  political  work  during  the  ensuing  three  years, 
but  when  the  Parliament  was  about  to  expire  in  187S,  he  intimated  to 
the  leader  of  the  Government  his  fixed  determination  to  retire  from  public 
life.  He  was  induced  so  far  to  modify  this  determination  as  to  postpone 
its  execution  until  after  the  elections,  and  it  was  not  until  Febmaiy, 
1873,  that  he  carried  it  into  effect.  Having  been  elected  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent  for  Vancouver  or.  British  Columbia,  he  retained  his 
seat  during  the  ensuing  session,  giving  an  independent  support  to  his 
old  colleagues,  and  explaining  that  his  retirement  from  the  Government 
was  not  caused  by  any  difference  on  public  questions. 

A  change  of  Government  having  taken  place  some  months  later  in  the 
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autamn  of  1878,  Sir  Francis  Hincks  did  not  seek  re-election,  and  has  now 
entirely  withdrawn  from  public  life.  On  leaving  the  Oovemment  he 
accepted  the  office  of  President  of  the  Montreal  City  Bank,  which  having 
been  subsequently  amalgamated  with  the  Boyal  Canadian,  is  now  the 
Consolidated  Bank  of  Canada. 

Sir  Francis  has  been  twice  married,  first  in  1882  to  Martha  Anne,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Ligoniel,  near  Belfast, 
who  died  at  Montreal,  May  8,  ]874i;  second,  in  June,  1875,  to  Emily 
Louisa,  relict  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Sullivan. 


A  MADRIGAL. 

A  BEX  went  out  one  summer's  day — 

(The  bine  com-oockle  was  waving.) 
It  gathered  the  honey  from  flowers  so  gay, 

(The  bine  corn-cockle  was  waving.) 
The  pretty  bine  flower  then  hung  its  head, 

(The  bee  went  home  in  the  gloaming.) 
**  Will  nobody  gather  my  sweetness  P  "  it  said. 

(The  bee  went  home  in  the  gloaming.) 

The  blue  corn-cockle  then  dosed  its  eyes — 

(The  wind  was  faintly  moaning.) 
It  opened  them  soon  with  a  glad  surprise, 

(The  wind  was  faintly  moaning.) 
Its  pulses  beat  with  a  rapture  new, 

(The  bee  was  away  on  its  roaming.) 
For  it  bore  on  its  bosom  the  fresh'ning  dew, 

(The  bee  was  away  on  its  roaming.) 

The  blue  corn-cockle  then  sank  to  rest — 

(The  bee  in  its  hive  was  sleeping.) 
The  dew  of  Heaven  suffused  its  breast. 

(The  bee  in  its  hive  was  sleeping.) 
None  other  I  see  of  so  dainty  a  hue» 

(The  bee  came  back  in  the  morning.) 
So  m  rifle  Ihy  honey —flien-Hnreetheart,  adieu ! 

(The  bee  came  by  in  the  morning.) 

£.  OwKXfS  BULOXBUBMly 
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"PAST    TEIENDS." 


Bt  F.  W.  Cubbet, 
AuTHOK  or  "HiB  Good  Namb,"  ''AaAurn  All  Obds,"  fte. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Natube  made  Lady  Charles  Mydle- 
ton  a  handsome  woman,  bat  Art 
perfected  her  charms  so  that  she 
looked  very  beautiful.  Nature 
gave  her  fair  hair,  which  Art  made 
to  shine  with  a  golden  lustre  that 
dazzled  men's  vision.  Nature  gave 
ber  two  expressive  brown  eyes,  and 
Art  pencilled  over  them  exquisitely 
shaded  brown  brows.  Nature  made 
her  skin  soft  and  fair,  but  to  Art 
she  owed  it  that  her  cheeks  were 
of  a  loveljT  pink,  and  as  prettily 
graduated  in  tint  as  the  petals  of  a 
rose.  Nature  gave  her  good  fea- 
tures, and  a  fine  outline  of  face ; 
for  these  Lady  Charles  did  not  in- 
voke the  aid  of  Art,  no  doubt 
because  she  felt  they  were  inca- 
nable  of  improvement.  Finally, 
Nature  bestowed  on  her  a  beautiful 
figure,  while  her  husband  enabled 
her  to  supply  herself  to  her  heart's 
content  with  most  becoming  and 
fashionable  clothes. 

Possessed  of  wealth  and  rank, 
and  with  Art  and  Nature  playing 
into  each  other's  hands  for  her 
advantage,  it  was  no  woniler  that 
Lady  Charles  Mydleton's  career, 
after  her  marriage  had  been  a  peril- 
ously successful  one.  Before  that 
important  event,  however,  she  had 
not  been  quite  so  fortunate.  She 
had  been   brought   up  "absurdly 


strictly,"  the  world  said,  by  an  ex- 
ceedingly religious  mother  who,  had 
she  ever  allowed  herself  any  latitude 
in  the  matter  of  Biblical  criticism, 
could  have  found  it  in  her  heart  to 
deplore  the  absence  of  fixed  scrip- 
ture rules  for  the  guidance  of 
mothers,  who,  having  daughters  to 
marry,  find  it  hard  to  choose 
between  a  moneyed  black-sheep, 
and  an  impecunious  pretender  with 
fleece  of  spotless  white.  When  the 
time  came  for  her  to  decide  the 
knotty  point,  herself^  she  argued 
that  as  lul  men  were  but  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing,  the  colour  of  the 
fleece  did  not  signify  much.  The 
result  of  which  piece  of  reasoning 
was  that  befo^  her  daughter  had 
completed  her  seventeenth  year, 
she  was  the  wife  of  as  black  a  sheep 
as  society  would  tolerate. 

Before  Lady  Charles's  mother^iad 
time  to  appreciate  the'consequences 
of  this  marriage,  a  cold  caught  in 
attending  some  night  services  con- 
ducted by  an  Evangelical  miasioner 
carried  her  ofi*.  Into  the  subject  of 
those  consequences  we  have  no 
desire  to  enter,  they  have  little  to 
do  with  our  story,  and  we  prefer  to 
think  with  the  charitable  that  much 
should  be  forgiven  to  a  beautiful 
woman  who  never  knew  a  mother's 
wise  tenderness,  and  suddenly  found 
herself  condemned  to  live  in,  and 
receive  the  flatteries  of  corrapt^  if 
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fasbionable  Bocietj,  without  tbe  loye 
or  support  of  her  huaband. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
exactly  with  what  feelings  Lady 
Charles  met  her  matrimonial  fate. 
8he  certainly  made  no  resistance  to 
her  mother's  will — she  had  nerer 
been  allowed  to  think  of  such  a 
thing ;  and  yet  those  who  knew  her 
said  she  was  quite  clever  enough  to 
understand  and  appreciate  her 
parent's  character.  It  was  whis- 
pered too,  that  she  had  another 
suitor,  amiable,  well-born  and  good, 
who  would  have  been  eminently 
agreeable  to  her  if  he  had  but  been 
rich  enough  to  satisfy  her  mother. 
She  had  never  read  a  novel  however, 
knew  nothing  of  romantic  resistance 
to  arrangements  displeasing  to  the 
heart,  and  took  with  resignation,  if 
not  with  gratitude,  the  husband  her 
mother  gave  her.  Perhaps  she  tried 
to  feel  some  regard  for  him ;  perhaps 
she  did  not.  One  thing  only  is 
certain  that  when  on  a  cold  Decem- 
ber morning  she  stood  so  young, 
pale,  and  sad-looking  at  the  altar  of 
St.  George's  Church,  Hanover- 
square,  and  swore  to  •*  love,  honour, 
and  obey  "  Lord  Charles  Mydleton, 
most  of  the  men  who  looked  on  at 
what  they  inwardly  called  a  cruel 
sacrifice,  felt  that  the  last  of  the 
three  vows  was  the  only  one  that 
would  be  kept. 

Besides  two  places  in  England, 
Lord  Charles  had  some  Irish  pro- 
perty that  he  valued  highly  for  the 
sport  it  afforded  him.  But  for  his 
salmon-fishing,  hunting,  woodcock 
and  snipe-shooting,  Glenmore,  his 
pretty  snooting  lodge  in  the  south- 
west, would  not  have  seen  him  from 
one  year's  end  to  the  other.  His 
English  places  were  neither  of 
them  in  good  hunting  countries; 
but  Glenmore  was  the  centre  of  a 
district  where  good  foxes,  and  good 
bounds  made  ^ood  sport  common 
enotigh  to  satisfy  the  most  exacts 
ing. 

To  Glenmore,  accordingly,  Lord 


and  Lady  Charles  Mydleton  were 
in  the  habit  of  going  twice  every 
year — in  the  Easter  holidays  for  the 
salmon-fishing,  and  in  the  middle  of 
October  to  prepare  for  the  longer 
campaign  against  the  foxes  and 
long-bills.  Not  fancying  the 
society  of  their  Irish  neighbours, 
they  kept  their  house  as  much  as 
possible  filled  with  guests  from  a 
distance,  one  party  succeeding 
another  with  scarcely  any  intermis- 
sion. Lord  Charles  had  his  friends, 
Lady  Charles  hers;  and  so  they 
rarely  quarrelled  on  that  subject. 

Five  years  after  her  marriage, 
while  she  was  still  in  the  full  fiower 
of  her  beauty.  Lady  Charles  found 
herself  unusually  lonely  at  Glenmore. 
She  had  been  unlucky  with  the 
people  she  had  asked  to  her  house. 
Some  were  ill;  others  expected 
friends  of  their  own  and  could  not 
leave  home.  Some,  she  suspected, 
were  avoiding  her  purposely. 

'^  I  think,  Charles,"  she  said  to  her 
husband  one  evening  as  she  sat  at 
her  writing-table  with  a  pile  of 
pretty,  monogrammed  paper  before 
her,  '*  I  shall  ask  quite  a  different 
sort  of  party  this  time.  Have  you 
asked  any  one  besides -" 

'*  Only  young  St.  Clair,  as  I  told 
you ;  but  ask  whom  you  like.  You 
couldn't  get  together  a  much  duller 
set  of  people  than  weVe  had  lately. 
That  bore  Conington  nearly  drove 
me  out  of  the  house." 

'*  I'm  going  to  ask  the  Shermans, 
the  Pelters,  and  my  cousin  Dolly 
Heatherton— — — ' ' 

'*  What  on  earth  do  you  want  to 
bring  a  wretched  little  girl  like 
Dolly  Heatherton  here  for— -to 
meet  the  Shermans  and  Pelters,  of  all 
people  ?"  asked  Lord  Charles  with  a 
nrown. 

''  I  haven't  seen  Dolly  for  a  long 
time— and  I  have  a  sort  of  idea  that 
she  and  Lord  St.  Chur  are  rather 
friends,"  replied  Lady  Charles, 
hesitatingly. 

'*0h,  matchmaking  are  youP  I 
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should  have  thought  you  knew  bet- 
ter than  that." 

**  I  ought  to  know  better,**  aaid 
Lady  Charles,  while  her  colour  rose, 
**  but  I  try  to  forget  some  of  my 
experiences.'* 

Her  husband  only  smiled  at  this 
remark. 

"1*11  mount  the  Shermans,  but 
the  Pelters  must  send  their  horses 
to  Eildum  as  they  did  last  winter. 
I  promised  St.  Clair  my  spare  stab- 
ling." He  continued  reflectively, 
''  By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  that  story 
of  the  origin  of  Pelter's  money  is 
true.  They  say  his  &ther  had  a 
share  in  a  West-end  usury  business, 
I  Bhouldn*t  be  a  bit  surprised  if  it 
were  true.  Pelter's  a  snob,  but  his 
wife  is  capital  fun." 

"  Will  you  give  Dolly  a  mount  P  " 
asked  Lady  Charles,  thinking  her 
husband  was  in  a  good  humour. 
**  I  know  she  rides  well." 

"  Bides  a  rocking-horse  well,  per- 
haps. No.  Certainly  not.  I've  no 
horses  for  her  to  knock  about  and 
break  her  neck  with.  Give  her 
one  of  yours  if  you  like." 

"  So  I  would,  but  Merry  Andrew 
is  laid  up,  and  Corsair  has  such 
a  bad  temper  ^-especially  with 
fltrangers." 

**  Ajid  yet  you  and  he  get  on  well 
together.  Strange,  isn't  it  ?"  saked 
Lord  Charles,  in  an  unpleasant 
manner. 

"I  think  you  are  trying  to  be 
stranffely  disagreeable  to-night," 
said  nis  wife,  with  flashing  eyes, 
which,  however,  he  could  not  see, 
for  she  had  her  back  to  him. 
^'Whatever  I  am,  you  have  made 
me.  Do  you  thiiJL  I  am  happy  P  " 
she  asked,  turning  sharply  round  on 
him.  '*  Do  I  look  happy  ?  Speak, 
and  live  like  a  happy  woman !  Are 
your  friends  ana  the  men  and 
women  who  come  to  our  house  the 
people  to  make  me  happier,  or 
people  I  would  care  to  see  if  I 
could  get  better  company  ?  " 

*'Tou  had  better  not  speak   to 


me  like  this  again — do  you  hear, 
Elinor  ?  "  he  said,  quietly,  without 
a  tremor  in  his  voice.  The  only 
thing  that  betrayed  any  emotion 
was,  perhaps,  the  even  monotony 
with  whicD  he  spoke;  but  the 
emotion  was  no  tender  one.  He 
was  controlling  himself. 

"  I  know,"  she  replied,  submis- 
sively, "  it  is  worse  than  folly.  I 
will  try  not  to  think  ....  as 
I  n^ust  live  on  the  same  life.  Oh  ! 
when  will  it  be  over?  I  wish  I 
were  dead  .  .  .*'  And  she  sat 
down  on  the  floor  before  the  fire,  as 
her  husband  left  the  room,  and 
cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

CHAPTEE  IL 

A  WEEK  or  so  later.  Lady  Charles 
Mydieton  sat  in  her  drawing-room 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  her  cousin, 
Dolly  Heatherton.  The  Shermana 
had  come  the  day  before,  with 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Pelter,  but  Lord 
St.  Clair  was  not  expected  till  the 
next  afternoon. 

Lady  Charles  was  in  an  unusual 
state  of  expectation.  She  had 
scarcely  seen  Dolly  since  she  was 
quite  a  child,  and  the  hearty 
strings  of  the  fashionable  woman 
were  tightened  when  she  reflected 
on  the  reason  of  this.  ^'  My  house 
and  my  society  are  not  considered 
flt  for  her,"  she  thought  bitterly ; 
<*and  rightly  so."  But  all  the 
same  the  feeling  that  she  was 
shunned  by  those  she  could  have 
loved  and  honoured  wounded  her 
terribly  in  her  good  moments.  At 
other  times — for  it  would  be  useless 
to  deny  that  she  had  many  bad 
moments — she  hardened  her  heart, 
and  said  that  people  spoke  evil  of  her 
friends  and  associates  firom  envy  of 
their  sparkling  qujalities ;  and  that 
the  censorious  were  Rood  only 
because  they  were  timid,  and  pre- 
ferred the  pleasure  of  harsh  criti- 
cism to  the  excitements  and  risks 
of  being  criticised.   What  right  had 
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a  world  that  had  never  befriended 
her,  and  in  which  there  had  not 
been  found  one  heart  true,  or  brave 
enough  to  warn  her  of  the  fate 
before  her,  if  she  obeyed  her  mother, 
when  ordered  to  take  Lord  Charles 
Mjdleton  for  her  husband — what 
business  had  such  a  selfish,  heartless 
world  to  note  everything  she  did 
amiss — ^ay,  and  invent  so  many 
false  tales  and  name  her  as  their 
heroine?  When  she  had  tried  to 
rescue  Young  Harry  Sherwood 
from  the  clutches  of  her  husband's 
sister.  Lady  Lacklands — all  because 
the  boy  had  confided  to  her  the 
story  of  his  love  for  an  old  Eector*8 
pretty  daughter  at  home — what  had 
not  people  said  ?  Worse  than  all, 
what  had  not  Mrs.  Sherwood  her- 
self said  ?  And  yet  she  had  only 
desired  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand 
to  the  weak  young  guardsman; 
but  the  effort  cost  her  dear  she 
found,  thanks  principally  to  Lady 
Lacklands,  her  amiable  sister-in- 
law.  Lady  Charles  Mydleton  was 
certainly  no  pattern^  of  a  good 
woman,  but  she  was  no  worse  than 
many  Babylonian  paragons  who 
held  up  their  hands  at  her  reckless- 
nesSy  her  foDy,  and  extravagance. 
She  was  less  cautious,  and  very, 
Tory  much  more  unhappy. 

And  BO  it  was  that  gradually  she 
withdrew  herself  from  society  that 
might  have  improved  her — for  the 
hypocrites  who  delighted  in  blacken- 
ing her  reputation,  set  her  against 
the  good  people  whose  spokeswomen 
they  professed  themselves  to  be. 
The  people  she  asked  to  her  house 
were  the  people  who  would  come- 
fast  men  and  women,  from  whom  in 
her  best  moments  she  would  haye 
shrunk — but  who  made  life  tolerable 
for  her  in  saving  her  from  a  tite-i^ 
Ute  with  her  husband.  But  at  last 
some  reminiscences  of  early  days 
began  to  stir  her  mind.  Gentler 
thoughts  and  tenderer  longings 
moyed  her  heart,  and  she  wished 
for  the  society  of  a  young  girl,  of 


whom  even  the  world,  she  knew, 
had  nothing  evil  to  say.  Dolly 
Heatherton  was  frank  and  honest, 
pretty  and  unaffected,  and  the 
worst  the  fast  people  could  say  of 
her  was,  that  she  was  out  of  place 
in  their  baj  company. 

Lady  Charles,  accordingly,  after 
long  hesitation,  made  up  her  mind 
to  invite  Dolly  to  Glenmore.  In 
Ireland  she  would  have  less  of 
Lord  Charles'  society  than  if  she 
were  to  stay  with  them  at  either  of 
their  English  country  houses.  The 
woodcock  and  hounds  were  good 
friends  to  Lady  Charles,  in  keeping 
her  husband  out  of  doors  nrom 
week's  end  to  week's  end. 

The  reason  Lady  Charles  hesi- 
tated so  long  about  asking  Dolly 
was  that  she  dreaded  a  refusal. 
She  had  been  wounded  so  often, 
^  and  smarted  so  sorely  for  her 
offences,  that  she  dreaded  exposing 
herself  to  a  fresh  rebuff,  eyen  for 
the  chance  of  procuring  herself  a 
pleasure.  But  at  last  she  gained 
the  necessary  courage  and  wrote  to 
Dolly's  mother.  The  letter  was  a 
simple  one  without  a  superfluous 
word,  and  said  how  glad  she  would 
be  to  see  Dolly  of  whom  she  so  often 
heard. 

As  she  shrewdly  guessed,  Dolly's 
mother  was  in  no  hurry  to  accept 
the  invitation.  Her  brother,  how- 
ever, was  in  Harry .  Sherwood's 
regiment,  and  said  a  good  word  for 
his  kinswoman.  And  Dolly  wished 
so  much  to  go  to  Ireland,  and  the 
ioumey  would  not  be  terrible,  for 
her  brother  would  go  with  her, 
having  friends  in  the  same  part  of 
the  country. 

And  so  Lady  Charles,  to  her 
surprise  and  gratification,  learntthat 
her  invitation  was  accepted.  And  as 
she  sat  alone  in  her  curawing-room, 
awaiting  Dolly's  arrival,  she  looked 
up  every  moment  from  her  book, 
fancying  she  heard  the  sound  of 
wheels.  At  last,  howeyer,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  mistake.    The 
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carriage  droTe  quieUy  up  to  the 
door,  and  in  a  few  momenta  Dolly 
was  warming  herself  at  the  drawing- 
room  fire. 

Dolly's  was  a  charming  face,  like 
that  of  a  pretty  boy,  fresh  and 
ingenuous.  She  had  nice  large 
brown  eyes,  that  whether  they  were 
merry  or  sad,  were  always  soft  and 
true.  Her  brown  hair  curled 
thickly  all  over  her  forehead,  for 
only  a  year  before  Dolly's  life  had 
been  in  danger  from  fever,  and  her 
pretty  locks  had  all  fallen  before 
the  scissors.  Her  skin  was  of  a 
creamy  tint,  and  her  cheeks  rosy. 
But  with  such  eyes,  and  such  a 
round  boyish  face,  she  would  have 
been  pretty  even  had  her  features 
been  plain,  which  they  were  not. 

"  How  nice  your  curls  are, 
Dolly,"  said  Lady  Charles,  brushing 
them  back  gently  from  the  girl's 
forehead  with  her  hand.  ''You 
ought  to  keep  your  hair  short." 

"  Ohy  no.  Mother  says  I  look 
too  like  a  boy." 

'^  Yes,  but  there  are  boys  and 
boys,  you  look  like  a  delightnil  boy, 
Dolly,  and  I  am  so  glad  to  have 
you  here.  Do  you  know  who  is 
coming  here  to-morrow  ?  Lord  St. 
Clair — ^are  you  glad?" 

Dolly  blushed  and  smiled,  and  her 
brown  eyes  glistened,  but  Lord 
Charles  coming  into  the  room 
prevented  her  from  replying  to  her 
cousin's  question. 

"How  d've  do?"  asked  Lord 
Charles  carelessly,  scarcely  touching 
lier  hand.  "  Had  a  good  passage — 
tired  I  suppose,  xou'll  find  this 
place  very  mill." 

Dolly  was  frightened,  Lord 
Charles  was  a  sort  of  ogre  in  her 
i:  I) agination.  She  always  saw 
prople  shake  their  heads  and 
\\  hisper  ominously  when  his  name 
\ras  mentioned.  It  seemed  hard  to 
1 1  link  he  was  really  the  husband  of 
lier  cousin  Elinor — Elinor  was  so 
^^raceful  and  dignified,  and  there  was 
i^omething  sad  and  touching  in  the 


expression  of  her  dark  eyes  that  con- 
trasted so  strangely  with  her  fair 
complexion  and  golden  hair.  And, 
strange  to  say,  now  Dolly  thought  of 
it,  she  remembered  she  had  9een 
people  shake  their  heads,  and  whisper 
too,  when  they  spoke  of  Elinor — ^but 
of  course  that  was  because  she  made 
them  think  of  Lord  Charles.  No 
one  could  ever  shake  their  head  at 
Elinor — she  had  such  a  charm  and 
looked  so  good  and  beautiful. 

"  Get  some  tea,  Nelly,  I  want 
some  tea,"  said  Lord  Charles, 
subsiding  into  an  armchair  and  all 
but  turning  his  back  upon  Dolly. 

Before  dinner  Dolly  met  Lord  and 
Lady  Sherman.  She  had  never  seen 
them  before,  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
after  she  had  been  introduced  to 
them,  it  seemed  a  little  as  if  they 
had  even  yet  not  seen  her.  Lady 
Sherman  was  a  handsome  woman, 
with  abrupt,  downright  manners — 
but  people  who  knew  her  well  said 
she  was  none  the  more  to  be  trusted 
on  this  account.  She  was  as  dark 
as  Lady  Charles  was  fair,  and  cat 
her  hair  short  in  front,  and  wore  it 
brushed  down  over  her  forehead. 
This  gave  her  dark  eyes  a  wonderful 
shade  and  depth,  but  it  had  nothing 
of  the  softness  of  Dolly's  natural 
curly  fringe. 

"  Do  you  hunt?  "  she  asked  aud- 
denly,  of  Dolly,  eyeing '  her  from 
head  to  foot. 

''I  have  hunted  with  harriers 
pretty  often,"  replied  Dolly,  *^  but 
never  with  fox-hounds." 

"  Harriers ! "  echoed  Lady  Sher- 
man, contemptuously. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  better  not 
to  hunt  at  all  than  to  hunt  with 
harriers,"  said  Mrs.  Felter,  whose 
opinions  appeared  always  to  coincide 
with  Lady  Sherman's,  when  they 
did  not  even  go  beyond  them. 

Mrs.  Pelter  was  younger,  but  not 
so  good-looking  as  Lady  Sherman, 
but  tried  to  believe  that  in  all  other 
respects  the  resemblance  between 
them  was  striking.    Lady  Sherman 
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was  abrupt,  Mrs.  Felter  wks  rough. 
Lady  Sherman  never  was  civil  to 
women,  Mrs.  Felter  was  rude  to 
them.  Lady  Sherman  said  maoy 
things  she  ought  not,  because  she 
was  somewhat  coarse  by  nature; 
Mrs.  Felter  made  the  same  sort  of 
remarks,  but  awkwardly,  because 
she  had  not  so  much  natural  courage 
— effirontery,  some  people  would  call 
it.  In  short,  Mrs.  Felter  was  an 
exaggerated  copy  of  a  bad  subject. 
Had  she  not  married  a  rich  husband, 
and  been  seized  with  a  desire  to 
attain  by  her  '*  fastness  "  a  notice 
society  could  not  grant  on  any  other 
personal  grounds,  she  might  have 
oeen  the  quiet  common-place  woman 
nature  had  evidently  intended  her 
to  be. 

CHAFTBR  III. 

It  was  a  bright,  sunshiny  Novem- 
ber morning.  The  leaves,  which 
this  year  had  clung  unusually  long 
to  their  branches,  were  shaken  down 
in  thick  showers  of  gold  by  the  light 
breeze,  and  the  road,  along  which 
Lord  Charles  Mydleton's  brake  was 
rapidly  rolling,  was  so  strewn  with 
those  already  fallen  that  the  horses' 
feet  struck  the  ground  almost  in- 
audibly. 

^'A  perfect  hunting  morning 
this,"  said  Lord  St.  Cmir,  with  a 
glance  in  Dolly's  direction.  He  had 
wanted  to  sit  opposite  her,  but  a 
rather  obvious  stratagem  of  Lady 
Sherman's  had  defeated  his  inten- 
tion. But  though  he  was  at  the 
furthest  end  of  the  brake  from  her, 
he  could  not  help  bending  forward 
every  now  and  then  to  look  at  her. 
She  was  so  especially  nice  this 
morning ;  her  cheeks  were  so  rosy, 
and  her  soft,  large  brown  eyes  so 
full  of  life  and  pleasure.  Lady 
Sherman  was  a  handsome  woman,  no 
doubt,  a  very  handsome  woman,  but 
she  was  no  longer  eighteen,  and, 
somehow  or  other,  there  was  some- 
thing in   Dolly's   face  that  Lady 


Sherman  never  had,  and  never  would 
have,  if  she  lived  to  be  a  hundred — 
a  sweet,  honest  expression,  the  very 
reflex  of  a  pure  spirit.  And  then 
young  St.  Clair  thought  Dolly  was 
just  the  sort  of  woman  he  would 
like  his  wife  to  be.  But  what  right 
had  he,  who  had  been  so  wild  and 
reckless,  to  think  himself  capable 
of  taking  care  of  that  dear  little 
girl?  So  far  he  had  had  great 
difficulty  in  taking  care  of  himself, 
and  had  not  done  it  over  well.  But, 
still,  something  within  him  whis- 
pered that,  after  all,  he  was  not 
really  so  unfitted  for  quiet,  domestic 
happiness— that  was  to  say,  not  too 

2uiet,  only  quiet  in  the  sense  of 
eing  free  from  evil.  After  all,  he 
was  very  young  still,  and  the  matter 
did  not  press  for  immediate  settle* 
ment,  so  he  concluded  his  reflections 
by  wondering  whether  Dolly  was  a 
good  rider. 

Lady  Charles  was  not  of  the  party. 
An  alleged  headache  had  served  her 
as  an  excuse  for  mounting  Dolly  on 
Corsair.  She  had  some  scruples 
about  the  matter,  but  St.  Clair  had 
urged  her  so  strongly  to  let  Dolly 
have  a  hunt,  that  she  yielded  in  the 
end.  The  truth  was,  she  had  seen 
the  growing  jealously  of  two  of  her 
guests  manifesting  itself  against 
Dolly,  and  she  was  afraid  they  might 
lead  the  girl  into  danger  if  they 
set  thems^ves,  as  they  most  likely 
would,  to  ride  against  her. 

''Dolly,"  she  had  whispered  to 
the  girl  before  they  set  out,  '*  pro- 
mise me  one  thing — you  won't  r%d§ 
at  either  Lady  Sherman  or  Mn. 
Felter." 

Dolly  opened  her  eyes. 

''BidB  at  them,  Elinor?  What 
do  you  mean.'* 

'*  Nothing,  dear.  Go  and  enjoy 
yourself,  and  do  be  careful.  What 
should  I  say  to  your  mother  if  you 
were  hurt  P  "  Lady  Charles  had  no 
time  to  explain  herself  further,  for 
her  husband  was  fussing  loudly  in 
the  hall. 
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''What  are  you  going  to  ride» 
Mias  Heatherton?"  aeked  Ladj 
Sherman.  She  had  not  appeared  at 
breakfast,  or  she  would  have  known. 

"Coreair,"  replied  Dolly,  won- 
dering for  an  instant  why  Lady 
Sherman  and  Mrs.  Pelter  always 
looked  at  her  in  such  a  doubtuil 
way  when  they  spoke  to  her. 

**  H'm.  I  hope  you  ride  well," 
was  Ladj  Sherman's  reassuring 
reply. 

*'  I  should  strongly  recommend 
you  to  hunt  from  this  i^rriage  if 
you  don't,"  added  Mrs.  Pelter, 
going  a  little  beyond  her  model,  as 
wns  her  wont. 

Now,  be  a  November  morning 
ever  so  sunny,  there  is  a  sharp 
frosty  feeling  in  the  air,  and  in  the 
cold  one  is  not  so  brave  as  when 
one  is  warm.  Driving  to  covert,  a 
shadow  of  nervousness  may  cross 
the  mind  of  a  man  for  a  moment — 
especially  if  he  be  driving  a  fresh 
horse  in  a  high  dog-cart,  and  the 
road  have  sharp  turns — but  once 
he  feels  his  hunter  under  him,  all 
such  base  feelings  fly  away.  Dolly 
was  not  driving  in  a  high  doe-cart, 
it  is  true,  but  she  was  cold,  and 
from  Lady  Sherman's  expression  of 
countenance,  the  Corsair  suddenly 
became  a  formidable  idea,  and  a 
little  vision  of  herself  lying  in  a 
deep  ditch  with  a  grey  horse  a-top 
of  ner  made  her  shiver,  as  she 
looked  at  her  friend  St.  Clair.  But 
he  only  smiled  as  he  told  her  not 
to  mind  what  Lady  Sherman  was 
saying,  for  Corsair  was  as  good 
a  mount  as  she  would  ever  have  in 
her  life. 

Arrived  at  the  meet,  Dolly's  &ce 
became  all  pleasure  again.  The  red 
coats,  the  strong  wiry  Irish  hunters, 
the  splendid  pack  standing  in  the 
sunshine  against  a  background  of 
shining  laurel,  and  last,  not  least, 
the  famed  Corsair,  led  round  and 
round  by  a  fat  groom,  and  looking 
the  picture  of  condition — ^all  made 
her  spirits  rise   with  keen   enjoy- 


ment. Lord  St.  Clair  was  coming 
to  mount  her,  but  an  imperious  call 
from  Mrs.  Pelter  carried  him  off  in 
another  direction,  and  meanwhile 
the  groom  became  her  squire. 

"  Why  didn't  you  wait  for  me  ?'' 
asked  St.  Clair,  with  a  look  of 
annoyance.  ''I  made  as  much  haste 
as  I  could.  That  fat  fool  nearly 
lifted  you  over  the  other  side  of  the 
saddle." 

"Oh,  thanks,  I  am  sure  you'd 
have  done  it  much  better,"  laughed 
Dolly. 

''All  right.  Come  along,"  said 
St.  Clair.  "  And  look  here,  Miss 
Heatherton,  keep  close  to  me  and 
I'll  give  you  a  lead.  Not  too  close, 
you  know,"  he  added  with  a  smile. 
"  Don't  jump  on  me  if  I'm  down." 

Dolly  did  not  require  to  be  told 
twice  to  follow  her  friend.  In  vain 
Lady  Sherman  and  Mrs.  Pelter 
brought  him  several  times  to  their 
side,  Dolly  was  always  close  to  him, 
obeying  his  instructions  to  the 
letter. 

"  Dear  me,"  thought  Lady  Sher- 
man, "  I  had  no  idea  she  was  so 
forward." 

The  wood  first  drawn  proved 
blank,  and  then  the  hounds  moved 
on  to  a  gorse  covert  in  tho  middle 
of  a  small  moor  of  heather.  This 
time  there  was  no  disappointment, 
though  the  hounds  had  drawn  right 
through  the  covert,  and  twatM^ 
twang^  twang,  from  the  horn  at  the 
far  end  had  proclaimed  a  blank, 
before  good  old  Wild  Rose  put  her 
nose  into  a  furzebush  on  the  top 
of  the  covert  fence,  and  routed 
out  a  fox  that  went  away  across 
the  heather  in  view  of  the  whole 
field. 

To  say  the  truth,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  that  moment  St.  Clair 
forgot  all  about  Dolly,  and  it  was 
only  after  they  had  gone  about  half 
a  mile  as  fast  as  they  could  flv, 
that  he  remembered  her.  On  look- 
ing round  then  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  Corsair  pulling  her 
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very  hard  about  thirty  yards  behind 
in  his  wake. 

By  this  time  they  were  well  off 
<the  moor,  and  going  over  a  fine 
bank  country.  Lady  Sherman  was 
on  Dolly's  right,  taking  a  lead  from 
ihe  huntsman,  and  Mrs.  Pelter  was 
on  the  left,  pounding  along  a  bard 
road  that  ran  parallel  to  the  line  of  the 
Jiunt.  Towards  the  road  the  hounds 
were  incliniDg,  and  they  presently 
orossed  it,  Mrs.  Pelter  being  pulled 
by  her  horse  into  their  midst  to  the 
muttered  rage  of  the  huntsman, 
iind  the  damage  of  a  good  hound. 

The  road  passed,  a  serious  diffi- 
culty lay  a-nead.  The  fox  had 
crossed  a  narrow,  deep  glen  with 
a  swamp  and  stream  in  its  midst, 
•over  which  there  was  but  one  pass, 
wide  enough  only  for  one  horse  at 
41  time.  In  single  file,  accordingly, 
the  hunt  had  to  cross  it,  Dolly  as 
usual  trying  to  keep  close  to  her 
pioneer.  Between  them,  however, 
Mrs.  Pelter  shoved  her  horse  at  a 
■trot,  covering  poor  Dolly  with  wet 
and  mud.  By  this  time,  however, 
Mrs.  Pelter  was  near  the  end  of  her 
tether.  Her  horse  refused  an  up 
jump  breasting  the  hill,  and  she  was 
no  more  seen  in  the  run. 

Lady  Sherman  meanwhile,  had 
,got  a  little  ahead  of  Dolly  and  Lord 
St.  Clair,  and  was  going  well  along- 
aide  Lord  Charles  Mydleton,  when 
41  long,  straggling,  blind  bank  of 
formidable  height,  loomed  in  front. 
The  obstacle  was  so  covered  with 
briers  and  furze  that  it  was  hard 
to  guess  its  width,  but  about  one 
.thing  there  was  no  doubt,  it  had  a 
wide  grip  on  the  near  side.  With 
a  smile  St.  Clair  saw  Lady  Sherman 
and  Lord  Charles  pull  up  and  ride 
off  to  the  right  in  search  of  an 
.easier  place. 

Tightening  his  knees  and  harden- 
ing his  heart  St.  Clair  took  the  big 
bank  straight  in  his  line,  leaving  it 
to  Dolly's  discretion  to  follow  him 
ov  not.  A  hurrah  from  a  country- 
jnan  rang  through    the  air,    and 


looking  round  St.  Clair  saw  Corsair, 
playing  with  the  light  weight  on  his 
oack,  leave  the  big  bank  lightly 
behind  him. 

The  huntsman's  horse  having 
fallen,  and  Lord  Charles  and  Lady 
Sherman  having  found  that  the 
longer  they  looked  the  worse  the 
fence  seemed  to  grow,  Dolly  and  St. 
Clair  were  now  leading  the  hunt  by 
a  field,  which  position  they  more 
than  maintained  till  the  fox  was 
pulled  down  crossing  a  small  lane. 

St.  Clair  took  the  fox  from  the 
hounds  and  laying  him  across  his 
saddle  waited  for  one  of  the  hunt 
servants  to  come  up.  Jack,  the 
second  whip  was  the  first  to  appear, 
and  St.  Clair,  having  secured  the 
brush,  walked  over  to  Dolly  and 
fastened  it  to  the  off  side  of  her 
saddle. 

"By  Jove,  you  deserve  it  for 
having  ridden  that  big  bank  so 
well,"  he  said,  his  youthful  hce 
glowing  with  enthusiasm;  "you've 
cut  the  other  two  ladies  down 
pretty  considerably,  though  you 
have  only  hunted  with  harriers. 
I  hope  you'll  have  many  another 
good  fox-hunt,  and  always  ride 
them  as  well." 

"  If  I  always  had  some  one  to 
show  roe  the  way  as  well  as  you've 
done,"  said  Dolly,  quivering  with 
pleasure.  "  I  am  so  much  obliged  to 
you." 

St.  Clair  felt  rather  queer  as  she 
said  this,  and  muttered  something — 
he  scarcely  knew  what  At  this 
moment  Lady  Sherman  came  up  at 
a  gallop,  looking  very  black,  and 
just  in  time  to  see  Vanity  and  True- 
man  snarling  over  the  last  bit  of  fur. 
As  soon  as  she  saw  the  brush  on 
Dolly's  saddle,  she  walked  her  horse 
away  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Lord  St.  Clair  had  lost  two  shoes 
in  the  soft  ground  in  the  glen ; 
Lord  Charles  had  sprained  his  leg 
slightly,  and  Mrs.  Pelter's  hair  had 
come  down,  so  the  Glenmore  party 
decided  not  to  go  on  to  the  after* 
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noon  draw,  which,  moreoyer,  would 
have  taken  them  a  long  distance 
from  home. 

^'She  didn't  know  her  danger, 
poor  girl/'  said  Lady  Sherman, 
when  telling  Lady  Charles  the 
eyents  of  the  day ;  "  but  I  assure 
ou  it  made  me  miserable  to  see 


you  ] 
her." 


"  I  couldn't  look  at  her,"  ejacu- 
lated Mrs.  Felter. 

"You  hadn't  much  chance," 
snapped  Lady  Sherman,  closing  the 
oonyersation  in  her  ill-humour. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Felter  and 
Lady  Sherman  tried  the  effect  of 
their  ripe  charms  on  St.  Clair  in 
vain.  His  attention  was  all  given 
to  Dolly,  who  seemed  in  the  seventh 
heaven  of  delight. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  why 
Lady  Sherman  and  Mrs.  Felter  dis- 
liked Dolly  so  much,  unless  indeed, 
as  is  most  likely,  they  looked  upon 
all  girls  as  their  natural  enemies. 
"  That  girl,''  they  used  to  call  her 
behind  her  back,  and  ridiculed  her 
dress,  and  her  manners,  winding  up 
by  calling  her  "designing"  and 
"  sly."  They  could  not  forgive  that 
fox  s  brush,  which  in  the  innocence 
of  her  heart  Dolly  had  packed  in  a 
glove-box  and  sent  home  to  her 
mother ;  so  they  made  a  set  against 
her,  and  tried  to  chaff  her  in  a  sort 
of  contemptuous  way ;  but  they 
soon  found  her  good  humour  proof 
against  annoyance,  if  her  wit  was 
not  always  equal  to  the  emergency. 
Moreover  they  worried  Lord  St. 
Glair  about  her. 

"I've  been  watching  you  all 
dinner  time  with  the  dee])e8t  in- 
terest. It  is  so  funny  to  see  you 
with  that  girl,"  said  Lady  Slierman 
to  him  one  evening ;  "  you  must  be 
very  fond  of  children,  I  think." 

St.  Clair  grew  very  red,  and 
looked  anything  but  pleased. 


*^  I  think  she  is  a  very  nice  little 
girl — and  that's  aD." 

«  Quite  sure  that's  all  P  " 

"Quite  ce^in,"  he  replied, 
ashamed  of  himself  as  he  spoke. 

"  Oh,  I  thought  perhaps  you  were 
thinking  of  turning  Benedict  at 
kst." 

"  I  am  too  much  frightened." 

"Too  much  frightened  at  other 
men's  wives  to  have  one  of  yonr 
own — ^that's  admirable.  I  most  let 
your  Dolly  know  that." 

"  I  beg  you'll  do  nothing  of 
the  kind,"  replied  the  young  man, 
losing  his  temper ;  "  the  remark 
was  due  to  your  cleverness,  not 
mine." 

Lady  Sherman  laughed  gaily  as 
St.  Clair  retired  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room  to  brood  over  her  ill-timed 
remarks.  Instead  of  playing  back- 
eammon  with  Dolly,  as  he  usually 
did,  he  sat  down  in  a  comer  with 
Captain  Felter,  and  talked  horse- 
racing  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Lady  Charles  had  heard  every 
word  of  the  short  conversation,  and 
it  gave  her  a  pang.  She  defended 
Dolly  as  well  as  she  could  against 
open  attacks,  but  this  was  the  sort 
of  thing  she  could  not  prevent. 
Besides,  she  asked  herself  with  a 
painful  smile,  how  could  she  quarrel 
with  her  two  best  friends?  Did 
she  not  always  kiss  Lady  Sherman 
and  Mrs.  Felter  especially  affec^ 
tionately  whenever  they  met,  and 
did  not  they  call  each  other  by  their 
Christian  names,  and  do  many  other 
things  that  society  enjoins  in  cases 
of  friendship,  except  indeed  to  love- 
each  other  ? 

"  And  these  are  the  people  I  must 
call  my  friends,"  she  sighed.  "  Are 
they  really  better  than  none  ?  Lady 
Sherman  is  an  open  mischief-maker, 
and  Mrs.  Felter,  the  moment  she 
leaves  this  house  will  tell  every  one^ 
as  she  did  last  year  at  Ascot,  how  I 
am  going  off  in  my  looks.  But 
they  come  to  stay  with  me,  and 
call  me  '  dearest,'  and  I  suppose  I. 
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mvLBt  be  satisfied.      Only  I  wish 
D0II7  were  safe  at  home  again." 

"  I've  got  such  a  splendid  idea — 
it  will  be  such  fun,  Mary/'  said 
Lady  Sherman  to  Mrs.  Pelter  next 
morning.  ''  I'?e  settled  it  all  with 
^our  husband.  This  innocent  Dolly 
18  to  receive  a  proposal.'^ 

"  What  kind  of  a  proposal  ?" 

''The  only  kind  she  would  be 
likely  to  care  for." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Pelter,  anxiously. 

**  Here's  the  rough  copy  of  it — 
see  if  it  will  do— but  don't  say  any- 
thing to  Elinor  about  it — I'll 
manage  her.  You  remember  that 
affiur  of  Mr.  Glencarras's — she  has 
always  had  the  credit  of  breaking, 
that  off.  I'll  prevent  her  from 
saying  anything  disagreeable  by- 
and-by." 

"But  wliat's  the  use—"  in- 
terposed Mrs.  Pelter,  who  felt  a 
scruple  for  once. 

"  Oh,  it's  only  a  joke.  I  want  to 
see  whether  she's  as  innocent  as  she 
looks.  I  don*t  think  she'll  be  taken 
in  in  a  hurry." 

"  Couldn't  you " 

"  Very  well.  If  you  don't  want 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  you 
can  leave  it  alone.  I  can  manage 
quite  well  myself." 

**  Oh,  no,  of  course  I'll  help  you." 

Dolly  spent  most  of  that  day  out 
of  doors  with  the  guns,  and  gradu- 
ally there  bad  been  some  sort  of 
return  to  cordiality  between  herself 
and  St.  Glair.  But  he  had  no 
doubt  been  scared,  and  felt  afraid 
of  Dolly.  Since  he  had  been  at 
Glenmore,  certain  things  he  had 
seen  had  rather  put  the  idea  of 
married  life  out  of  his  head  again. 
Not  indeed  that  he  had  an  unkind 
or  unworthy  thought  of  Dolly,  but 
be  could  not  help  doubting  how  she 
would  thrive  if  transplanted  into 
the  uncertain  soil  of  fashionable  Hfe. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  at  about 
six  o'clock,  Dolly  went  upstairs  to 


her  room  to  write  letters  till  dinner 
time,  and  as  she  sat  down  before 
her  table,  her  eyes  rested  on  a  letter 
lying  on  her  blotting-book.  It  was 
addressed  to  "  Miss  Heather  ton," 
but  the  handwriting  was  strange  to 
her. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation  she 
opened  it  and  read  as  follows : — 
"  My  dear  Miss  Heatherton, 

"L  have  found  it  impossible  to 
enjoy  as  much  of  your  society  as  I 
have  lately  done  without  wishing 
for  more ;  and  I  am  sanguine  that 
the  proposal  I  am  about  to  make 
will  not  be  entirely  distasteful  to 
vou.  Although  rather  frightened 
by  what  I  have  seen  of  the  married 
life  of  many  of  my  friends,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  tempt  fortune 
on  my  own  account,  if  I  can  per-, 
suade  you  to  link  your  future  to 
mine.  If  you  will  do  so,  nothing 
shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to 
make  it  happy.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  remember  that  if  we  fail 
to  find  the  bliss  we  expect  we  shall 
only  have  met  the  common  fate  of 
nine*tentbs  of  mankind. 

"  Yours  devotedly, 

"  St.  CiiAIR." 

Before  she  had  read  the  letter 
half  through,  Dolly's  eyes  were 
brimming,  even  though  she  could 
scarcely  believe  their  testimony. 
What  had  she  done  to  deserve  such 
insult,  such  unkindness,  she  asked 
herself  as  she  pressed  her  hands  to 
her  burning  cheeks.  It  was  hard 
to  have  to  think  of  St.  Clair  as  she 
thought  of  him  at  that  moment. 

Eor  a  time  she  could  only  yield 
to  her  shame  and  humiliation.  Not 
an  idea  of  the  evil  jest  of  which  she 
was  the  victim  entered  her  head  as 
she  thought  sorrowfully  how  she 
had  been  mistaken  in  St.  Clair. 
He  had  always  been  so  kind  to  her ; 
had  taken  ner  part  when  Lady 
Sherman  and  Mrs.  Pelter  had  tried 
to  oppress  her,  and  all  in  a  protec- 
ting, Drotherly  way,  that  had  won 
her  confidence  completely.    Insen- 
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sibly  bis  friendsbip  bad  grown  to  be 
a  tbing  sbe  truated — but  now — sbe 
would  never  be  able  to  think  of 
bim  without  a  blush  of  mortifica- 
tion. If  she  were  only  at  home  to 
tell  oTerytbing  to  her  mother,  and 
be  loved  and  sympathised  with. 

But  Dolly  was  very  far  from 
home,  and  almost  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  she  had  to  act  for  herself. 
St.  Clair's  letter  could  not  be  left 
unnoticed,  however  painful  she 
might  find  it  to  write  an  answer. 
She  did  not  hesitate  long  as  to  what 
she  should  say.  Taking  up  her  pen 
she  wrote  a  few  Unes  quickly, 
exactly  as  they  occurred  to  her : — 
••  Dear  Lord  St.  Clair, 

'*  I  cannot  think  what  can  have 
induced  you  to  write  me  such  a 
letter  as  the  one  I  have  just  received 
from  you.  I  am  very  sorry  to  think 
you  could  do  such  a  thing.  If  it  is 
a  joke,  I  can  ooly  say  it  has  hurt 
me  very,  very  much. 
"  Tours  truly, 

•'  Dolly  Heatherton." 

These  few  lines,  written  in  her 
firm  but  rather  childish  hand,  she 
put  into  an  envelope  and  directed 
to  Lord  St.  Clair.  She  also  rang 
the  bell  for  her  maid,  ^  Ghive  this 
note  to  one  of  the  servants  for  Lord 
St.  Glair,"  she  said,  "  and  let  him 
have  it  before  dinner." 

The  maid  retired,  rather  a  prey 
to  curiosity,  for  in  the  servants' 
hall  at  Glenmore  Dolly's  name  had 
more  than  once  been  coupled  with 
that  of  St.  Clair.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  later  St.  Clair  was  puzzling 
his  wits  over  the  unexpected  mis- 
sive, and  utterly  in  vain.  He  dressed 
Suickly,  and  hurried  down  to  the 
rawing-room  in  hopes  of  seeing 
Dolly  before  dinner,  but  she  was 
the  very  last  person  to  appear,  so 
there  was  no  possibility  of  any  im- 
mediate explanation.  During  dinner 
they  sat  far  apart,  but  as  she  passed 
him  on  her  way  out  of  the  room 
afterit  was  over,  he  bent  forward  and 
said  quickly  in  a  very  low  voice, 


"  Will  you  kindly  let  me  have  the 
letter  you  speak  of  presently — ^when 
we  come  into  the  arawing-room  ?  " 

Dolly  looked  up  to  him  reproach- 
fully. He  was  very  pale  and  dis- 
turbed, and  there  was  a  firm  angry 
look  in  his  face  that  she  had  never 
seen  before.  She  said  nothing  and 
passed  on. 

''Whatever  be  meant  by  it,  it 
was  not  intended  for  a  joke,"  she 
thought ;  '*  but  if  it  was  earnest,  I 
can  never  forgive  him." 

She  had  no  need  to  go  to  her 
room  for  the  letter.  The  spiteful 
thing  was  in  her  pocket,  ana  when 
St.  Glair  came  into  the  drawing- 
room  he  found  an  early  onportunity 
of  getting  it  from  her  without  being 
seen.  After  which,  he  left  the 
room,  and  remained  away  for  more 
than  half  an  hour. 

When  he  came  back,  Dolly  won- 
dered at  the  change  in  his  appear- 
ance. He  was  laughing  and  talking 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  espe- 
cially with  Lady  Sherman.  He  was 
no  longer  pale — on  the  contrary, 
his  cheeks  were  a  little  flushed — 
and  when  Mrs.  Pelter  took  up  her 
position  at  the  whist  table  she  sent 
a  very  expressive  glance  of  dismay 
and  wonder  in  Lady  Sherman's 
direction.  Lady  Sherman,  however, 
was  for  once  less  acute  than  her 
disciple,  and  thought  that  Dolly's 
gloom  and  the  young  man's  mirth 
were  signs  of  the  success  of  her 
clever  practical  joke. 

During  the  whole  evening  St. 
Clair  exchanged  not  another  word 
with  Dolly.  He  did  not  even  bid 
her  good  night,  principally  because 
she  contrived  to  slip  out  of  the 
room  before  he  could  do  so.  That 
night  was  not  the  most  peaceful  of 
poor  Dolly's  life. 

Next  morning  after  breakfast  sbe 
slipped  out  into  the  garden  by  her- 
self. She  had  happily  been  spared 
meeting  St.  Clair  at  breakfast.  He 
had  been  late,  so  now  she  might 
avoid  him  till  the  evenings  by  which 
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time  sbe  hoped  ererj  trace  of  her 
trouble  would  be  gone,  eo  far  as 
any  of  its  outward  signs  were  con- 
cerned. 

Sbe  had  not  been  out  more  than 
half-an-hour  before  she  saw  St. 
Clair  coming  towards  her.  She 
stopped,  uncertain  whether  to  turn 
back  or  not,  and  he  took  advantage 
of  her  irresolution  to  decide  the 
matter. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you  for  a 
few  minutes,  Dolly,"  he  said,  gently 
taking  her  hand  which  was  trem- 
bling like  an  aspen.  "I  am  very 
sorry  you  could  think  for  a  moment 
I  could  be  brute  enough  to  write 

?^ou  or  any  other  woman  such  a 
etter.  It  was  the  nice  ladylike 
composition  of  Lady  Sherman  and 
Mrs.  Pelter — they  saw  I  cared  for 
you,  Dolly,  and  tried  to  put  me  off 
in  that  way,  but  they  haven't  suc- 
ceeded— that  is — if  you — if  you — 
think  you  can  care  for  me.  You  are 
much  too  good  for  me — but,  indeed 
— indeed,  I  think  we  shall  be  very 
happy." 

Poor  Dolly !  The  revulsion  of 
feeling  was  almost  too  much  for 
her.  What  could  she  say  at  such  a 
crisis — what  could  she  do  P  Enough 
at  any  rate.  The  big  brown  eyes 
grew  very  glistening,  but  they  were 
smiling,  too,  as  well  as  her  rosy 
lips,  and  surely  a  weak  November 
sun  never  beamed  down  upon  two 
happier  mortals  than  Dolly  and  her 
lover,  as  they  wandered  arm  in  arm 
about  the  garden  for  full  two  hours 
in  the  most  sublime  forgetfulness  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world. 


"  Tour  first  piece  of  letter-writ- 
ing on  my  behalf  has  turned  out 
very  well.  Lady  Sherman,"  said  St. 
Clair  that  afternoon ;  "  but  I  hope 
you  will  let  it  be  your  last  attempt 
of  the  kind.  I  am  not  quite  blind 
to  the  motives  that  led  you  to  act 
as  you  did,  and  I  think  hencefor- 
ward the  less  Dolly  and  you  see  of 
each  other  the  better." 

Lady  Charles,  unhappily  for  her- 
self,  was  not  in  a  position  to  speak 
to  her  guest  as  plainly  as  she  could 
have  wished.  Lady  Sherman  was 
a  terrible  maueaise  langue^  and  it 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  make 
an  open  enemy  of  her,  as  Mrs. 
Palter  did  by  making  a  cringing 
apology  for  her  share  in  the  trans- 
action. But  Lady  Sherman  was 
punished  all  the  same.  The  story 
against  her  was  too  good  not 
to  become  pretty  widely  known, 
and  the  chaff  she  encountered 
on  the  subject  tried  her  tem- 
per to  the  very  utmost.  Her 
invariable  reply  to  attacks  on  the 
subject  is  a  sneering  remark  to  the 
effect  that  Dolly  at  all  events  lost 
nothing  by  the  joke,  for  that  with- 
out it  she  might  have  waited  many 
a  long  day  before  becoming  Lady 
St.  Glair. 

Lady  Charles  and  Lady  Sherman 
are  no  longer  such  allies  as  of  yore. 
The  world  is  still  hard  on  the  for- 
mer woman ;  but  at  any  rate,  two 
eople,  Dolly  and  her  husband,  give 
er  a  good  word,  and  say  that  what- 
ever her  faults,  her  chances  have 
been  very  small,  and  that  she  has  a 
very  different  heart  from  many  of 
her  "fast  friends." 
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No.  V. 


THE    SONGSTEESSES. 


It  is  only  reeently  that  the  songs 
of  women  have  been  regarded  as 
a  separate  study.  The  smallness  of 
their  number,  and  their  conceal- 
ment  of  authorship,  and  anonymous 
publication  in  obscure  periodicals, 
have  perhaps  added  to  this  neglect. 
Woman  has  not,  it  is  true,  been 
visited  with  the  grander  inspira- 
tions of  the  muse,  nor  by  Uiose 
thoughts  which  thrill  as  with  elec- 
tricity the  hearts  of  the  nation; 
but  her  grace,  her  tenderness, 
her  sensibility,  are  of  no  such 
mean  value  as  to  be  entirely  over- 
looked. The  genius  that  is  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  the 
softer  frame  has  long  been  elevated 
into  a  separate  literature  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  although  her  songs  have 
not  visibly  changed  the  character 
of  the  nation,  they  have  toned  the 
vulgar  effusions  and  elevated  the 
natural  song  of  the  land,  as  her 
presence  checks  coarseness,  and 
her  voice  chastens  harsh  thoughts. 
We  now  bask  in  the  light  that 
shines'  from  the  warm  eyes  of 
brilliant  women.  We  now  tread 
among  flowers  of  the  sweetest  fra- 
grance and  most  charming  beauty, 
which  for  many  long  years  have 
suffused  fine  feelings  and  tender 
sympathies  in  the  hearts  of  stern 
Scotchmen.  Melodious  refrains 
and  most  pleasing  verse  now  ring 
in  our  ears ;  around  our  memory  there 
cluster  sunny  songstresses,  whose 
music — like  me  blackbird's  song — 


is  none  the  less  delightful  although 
it  is  always  conning  over  and  over 
the  same  notes.  Soft  and  low  the 
music  falls,  gentle  and  sweet  as  the 
chaffinch's  melody  in  the  copse, 
soothing  as  the  dreamy  noise  of 
the  rumbling  waterfall.  The  melody 
is  from  the  heart,  and  so  straight- 
way it  touches  ours ;  its  lilt  fills  us 
with  pensive  fancies,  and  the  pic- 
tures which  a  woman's  voice  and 
a  woman's  words  create,  flit  before 
us  as  in  a  vision  of  fairyland.  The 
natural  gracefulness  of  thought, 
the  unsought  beauty  of  their  native 
language,  which  makes  their  lyric 
verse  move  divinely,  are  charac- 
teristics of  tlieir  songs.  Around 
the  simple  story  of  the  everyday 
life,  a  woman's  fancy  weaves  a 
simple  pathos.  And,  unknown  to 
herself,  her  natural  skill  has  pre- 
sented a  dramatic  scene,  which,  in 
its  modest  object,  reflects  back  a 
true  image  of  nature.  Sometimes 
the  heart  in  its  burdens  of  love,  of 
sorrow,  of  hope,  overflowed  the 
pedantic  limits  of  a  song  proper, 
and  poured  itself  out  in  enraptured 
lines  with  clear  dramatic  force  and 
graphic  minuteness  of  detail. 

To  endeavour  to  find  the  exact 
era  when  first  Scotchwomen  began 
to  write  songs,  would  be  like  John 
Clare  when  he  attempted  in  boy- 
hood to  reach  that  countxy  where 
the  earth  and  the  horizon  meet — 
the  further  the  boy  jogged  along, 
the  further  did  that  el  dorado  be- 
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come  removed  fvom  bim ;  it  seemed 
to  be  on  a  bill-top,  and  wben  be 
reacbed  tbe  summit,  be  saw  tbe 
desired  country  vanisbing  away 
from  bim  in  the  long  expanse  of 
tbe  fens.  Rude  and  unfinished 
tbougb  tbe  lyre  was  some  centuries 
ago,  tbere  is  to  be  traced  on  it 
marks  of  a  woman's  band ;  century 
and  century  further  add  to  our 
inability  to  bear  tbe  muse's  more 
melodious  strains,  a  stray  verse 
gleams  out  here  and  there,  her 
voice  ceases,  and  history  is  silent 
on  tbe  words  of  tbe  song  of  those 
who  "  witched  us  into  love  and 
courtesy."  But,  happily  for  Scot- 
tish song,  we  do  not  require  to 
wander  into  the  middle  ages  for 
her  songstresses ;  the  tides  of  the 
present  day  turn  up  as  many  beau- 
tiful shells  —  filled  with  never- 
dying  music — on  her  sea  shores,  as 
tbere  were  a  century  ago  cast  on 
her  cold  lap.  Very  dear  to  a  poetic 
ear  is  the  music  of  last  century, 
with  its  Saxon  strength  of  thought 
and  sweetness  of  expression. 

Were  tbere  no  other  evidence  than 
the  gliding  ease  and  soft  structure  of 
the  verse,  it  is  very  evident  that  tbe 
songstresses  wrote  their  songs  to 
be  sung.  Occasionally  they  were 
both  author  and  singer ;  and  happy 
was  she  who  so  excelled,  who  could 
fascinate  with  song  and  bewitch 
with  verse.  A  new  song  last  cen- 
tury was  as  eagerly  received  as 
ladies  now  welcome  new  fashions. 
Their  best  means  of  circulation 
was  from  ladies'  lips. 

A  close  study  of  their  songs 
soon  bring  to  prominence  several 
of  their  features.  At  once  we 
observe  they  are  songs  of  women, 
but  noble,  leal,  and  true.  Tbe 
patriotic  love  of  homo  ;  the  strength 
of  affection  for  the  absent,  often 
absent  beyond  recall ;  half-hinted 
and  shy  unspoken  affection  for 
some  one ;  beautiful,  touching  feel- 
ing for  common  things ;  a  humour 
sparkling,    maidenish,    and    coy, 


are  all  observable  in  their  songs. 
Even  in  the  rough  and  bloody 
times  their  verse  did  not  become 
touched  with  its  impure  and  stained 
streams,  but  like  holy  high  priest- 
esses of  old,  as  they  undoubtedly 
were,  they  held  firm  to  their  own 
heart's  best  promptings  ;  their 
songs  are  even  refreshing  now,  as 
the  spring  of  water  which  bursts 
from  the  mountain-side  is  as  clear 
and  cool  this  century  as  it  was  last 
Time's  hands  are  powerless  against 
a  beautiful  song  by  an  excellent 
woman.  The  burden  of  theur  song 
still  affects  us.  To  transplant  these 
flowers  which  grew  in  the  bye- 
ways  and  lanes  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  into  the 
soil  of  the  nineteenth,  does  them 
no  injiury.  So  long  as  tbe  human 
heart  is  touched  by  the  influence 
of  love,  of  joy,  and  of  sorrow,  they 
will  ever  hold  a  great  sway  over  all. 
In  no  way  could  their  features  be 
brought  clearer  to  notice  than  by 
hurriedly  comparing  them  with  the 
songs  of  our  men  of  the  same 
period.  Al^ough  the  songs  of  the 
two  sexes  were  the  offspring  of  the 
same  people,  with  the  same  tastes, 
feelings,  and  experiences,  yet  at 
once  the  clear  eye  sees  that  a  wide 
ford  separates  the  efiiisions  of  the 
men  from  tbe  women.  In  unmis- 
takable terms  the  men  sang  of 
valour  and  of  beauty,  of  romance 
and  national  welfare, — 

"  And  tuned  to  please  a  peasant's  ear 
The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear," 

— of  military  inroads  upon  England, 
a  raid  upon  a  rival  clansman,  or  a  ro- 
mance steeped  in  the  wildest  beliefs. 
Nothing  except  strong  excitement 
or  gi-eat  grief  caught  the  masculine 
muse  ;  life  was  then  passed  out  of 
doors  and  tbe  muse  had  to  follow. 
Inner  life  was  thus  for  the  delicate 
bandsof  women  whoin  those  troubled 
times  knew  the  sweets  and  sorrows 
of  tbe  life  that  was  confined  to 
domestic  duties.     Nearly  all  tbe 
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songs  of  domestic  life  and  fireside 
joys  were  the  work  of  women. 
]\den*s  songs  were  outside. 

The  music  of  these  songs  is  of 
the  domestic  order,  the  singing  of 
the  hearth,  the  humming  noise  of 
contentment,  the  charm  of  rural 
domesticity.  No  passionate  force, 
no  hold  vigorous  thoughts  break  the 
Eweet  calm  of  their  melody.  A  clean 
fireside,  a  well  scrubbed  floor,  fat 
hams  hanging  on  the  rafters,  and  a 
chubby,  ruby-lipped,  cheerful  wife 
presiding  over  the  scene  of  domestic 
Joy,  come  at  once  before  our  eyes, 
as  we  linger  over  the  songs  of  Scot- 
land's songstresses.  Their  beauty, 
their  love,  and  their  sentiment  are 
all  from  a  woman's  heart.  There 
the  world  is  measured  by  the  stand- 
ard of  domestic  joy.  Perhaps  un- 
known to  themselves,  these  women 
established  a  type  of  live  woman- 
hood who  were  true  to  their  own 
Inmost  thoughts  in  their  own  wo- 
manly songs,  and  are  now  known 
as  the  sweet  singers  of  Scotland. 
Unconsciously  they  were  specimens 
of  true  woman  in  cheering  the  heart 
and  softening  the  troubles  of  the 
days  of  man  with  the  words  of  her 
own  song  and  the  music  of  her  own 
heart.  If  women  want  to  refresh 
their  souls  in  the  heartsome  muse 
^f  truly  domestic  and  pastoral  poetry 
they  should  do  so  in  the  cool,  merry 
rills  that  have  for  so  long  flowed 
from  the  hills  of  old  Scotland. 

In  Lady  Grisell  Baillie  we  have 
a  brave  heroine  and  a  fair  song 
writer.  Plunged  in  the  midst  of 
the  Heformation  she  displayed  great 
.spirit  in  assisting  her  persecuted 
father.  The  greatest  insight  into 
her  character  and  life  is  to  be  found 
In  her  best  known  song,  **  Warena 
my  heart  licht  I  wad  dee.*'  Hur- 
riedly written,  and  bearing  no  traces 
^f  revision,  it  appears  to  have  been 
thrown  off  in  the  glow  of  the  thought. 
The  song  embodies  a  feeling  which 
must  have  sustained  her  eventful 
iife  through  all  its  strange  episodes. 


Its  humour  is  cold  now,  its  poetic 
ability  is  of  no  moment,  and  its 
power *re9ts  entirely  in  the  beauty  of 
the  recurring  burden  of  the  song. 
Yague  in  the  extreme  is  the  drama- 
tic order  of  the  song,  and  power 
it  has  exceedingly  little,  but  all  its 
vitality  rests  in  the  womanly  refrain 
'*  And  warena  my  heart  licht  I  wad 
dee."  A  moralist  and  an  essayist  can 
find  in  the^e  quaint  words  matter  for 
much  reflection ;  a  mother  with  her 
fretful  cares,  and  a  maiden  with  un- 
certainties will  often  find  their  own 
lives  mirrored  in  these  simple  Scotch 
words.  This  song,  which  comes 
down  to  us  on  the  waves  of  two 
centuries,  was  written  when  all  her 
people  were  engrossed  with  the 
stern  duties  of  the  nation,  when  the 
pens  of  men  were  occupied  in  pen- 
ning secret  despatches  and  biting  sa- 
tires. But  in  all  the  national  troubles 
there  were  to  be  found  women  like 
her,  who  had  love  and  opportunity 
to  write  simple  verses  embodying 
their  closest  thoughts. 

Our  best  love  poets  are  not  lovers. 
The  writer  of  one  of  our  best  songs 
of  wedded  blissfulness  was  a  kind* 
hearted  unmarried  woman.  Per- 
haps in  this  as  in  other  like  anoma- 
lies the  desire  was  inspiration,  and 
in  the  warmth  of  poetic  feeling  the 
secret  longings  of  her  own  heart 
wedded  a  domestic  incident  with 
imperishable  music.  Perhaps  it  is 
equally  true  that  had  she  been 
married  she  never  would  have 
written  the  song,  but  left  its  com- 
position to  a  harebrained  maiden. 
The  song,  "  There*s  nae  luck  about 
the  house,'*  full  of  wifely  concern 
and  affection,  which  stands  side  by 
side  with  Bums*s  *'  John  Anderson 
i3iyjo,"wasthe  effusion  of  one  whose 
life  or  name  was  never  rounded 
into  another*s.  Jean  Adam,  the 
large-hearted  woman,  rashly  lost 
all  her  savings  in  publishing  her 
volume,  and  was  compelled  when 
her  hair  became  grey  and  grizzled, 
and  her  heart  became  cheerless  and 
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aongless,  to  seek  admission  into  the 
poorhouse  of  Glasgow,  where  she 
died  the  following  day.  Although 
the  name  and  memory  of  this 
kind,  unsuccessful  woman  have  long 
passed  out  of  circulation,  her  song 
yet  lodges  in  every  household  of 
Scotland.  Its  music  is  to  he  heard 
at  every  family  gathering.  It  is 
hummed  in  the  cottages  of  the 
peasants,  hy  the  *'  good  wife "  in 
her  husband's  absence,  and  sung  in 
the  mansions  of  her  gentry.  And 
richly  does  the  poem  deserve  all  the 
fame  which  it  has  for  so  long  re- 
ceived ;  it  is  a  true  household  song, 
and  no  household  is  without  it.  Its 
genuine  pathos,  its  unaffected  home- 
liness, and  its  sweet  portraiture  of 
a  common  domestic  occurrence,  are 
the  chief  elements  of  a  genuine 
homely  song.  It  is  the  pet  song  of 
every  wife.  And  its  popularity  has 
beeti  increased  on  account  of  the 
dearth  of  suchlike  wifely  songs  in 
the  Scottish  muse.  It  is  no  undue 
estimate  of  Burns*s  power  to  place 
it  far  above  his  song  of  the  like 
nature ;  it  is  an  incident  which  a 
poetic  woman,  with  her  lightness  of 
feeling  and  soft  eagerness  of  joy, 
can  mould  into  verse  of  a  more 
genuine  ring  than  any  man  with 
Uie  finest  fancy  and  more  rushing 
vigour  can.  No  very  great  know- 
ledge of  the  two  songs  shows  us, 
as  also  does  actual  experience,  that 
'*  John  Anderson  my  jo  "  is  a  son^ 
by  man  for  man,  though  intended 
for  the  other  sex.  while  "There's 
nae  luck  about  the  house"  is  wo- 
man's favourite  and  conveys  her 
feelings  and  music  with  greater 
truth  and  fulness.  The  refrain  of 
the  latter  has  that  light  melody 
which  springs  direct  from  a  woman's 
finer  fancy — 

*'  For  there's  nae  luck  about  the  house, 
There's  nae  luck  at  a' ; 
There's  little  pleasure  in  the  Iiouse 
When  our  gude  man's  awa'." 

There  stands  most  prominent  the 
following  verse  for  its  delightful 


wifish  fancy  and  genuine  poetie 
expression — 

"  Sae  true  his  heart,  sae  smooth  his 
speech, 
His  breath  like  caller  air ; 
His  very  foot  has  music  in't 
As  he  comes  up  the  stair." 

There  the  expectation  of  the 
"  gudeman's "  return  reaches  a 
glorification,  of  waywardness  which, 
for  its  honest  simplicity,  outweighs 
long  lines  of  cultural  ideas  that  the 
male  sex  habitually  lavish  upon  the- 
approach  of  their  lovers. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  women 
of  Scotland  have  not  given  us  more 
than  two  ti'ue  woman's  songs : 
"  There's  nae  luck  about  the 
house,"  and  the  equally  delightiful 
•*  My  Ain  Fireside."  Although  they 
are  both  manifestly  written  for  their 
own  lips,  it  is  great  praise  to  say 
that  they  are  now  as  often  sung  by 
the  one  sex  as  the  other.  The  love 
for  home  was,  perhaps,  greater  a 
century  ago  than  now. 

It  is  very  meet  that  the  songs 
of  household  affection  and  domestic 
bliss  should  be  written  by  the  hands 
of  woman.  In  such  songs  we  do 
not  look  for  vigour,  force,  or  even 
beauty,  but  gende  affection,  smiling 
happiness,  and  cheery  blissfulness. 
To  keep  the  home  is  a  woman's 
duty,  and  to  sing  of  its  joys  is  her 
special  pleasure,  which  no  man 
should  attempt.  Elizabeth  Hamil- 
ton on  her  return  home,  after  a 
lengthened  absence,  in  her  exhilara- 
tion of  restoration  to  her.  **  ain 
folk,*'  wrote  **My  Ain  Fireside." 
Its  melody  is,  as  its  words,  sweet 
and  harmonious.  Its  gladness  and 
boastfulness  are  such  that  endear 
themselves  to  loving  housewives.  All 
the  sights  in  great  halls  "  'mong 
lords  and  'mong  ladies,"  **  feasts 
made  for  princes,"  or  even  *'  where 
the  grand  shine  o'  splendour  has 
dazzled  my  e'en,"  are  not  so  delight- 
ful to  her 

"As  the  bonnie  blythe  blink  o'  my  ain 
fireside.". 
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Jean  Glover,  who  was  the  **  randy 
gangrel "  wife  of  a  poor  strolling 
**  slicht  o*  hand  hlackguard/*  wrote 
one  of  our  hllthest  and  sunniest 
songs,  **  Ower  the  muir  amang 
the  heather."  It  is  a  curiosity  in 
the  literature  of  Scottish  song  that 
such  a  sweet  hill-flavoured  lyric, 
hlithesome  and  gay  with  the  charms 
of  pastoral  heauty,  should  have 
heen  written  hy  a  poor  wretch  of 
an  Ayrshire  woman.  How  dearly 
and  fondly  must  she  have  clung  to 
the  words  in  her  mean  position — 
words  which  brought  back  to  her 
mind  a  happy  memory  of  child- 
hood, or  a  pleasing  reminiscence 
of  early  youth.  It  is  a  beautiful 
picture  of  the  "bonnie  bloomin' 
heather,"  and  at  once  there  wafts 
upon  us  the  fresh  invigorating 
fragrance  from  the  muirland.  Its 
beauty  is  that  of  an  old  ballad ;  its 
colouring  is  as  fresh  to-day  as  it 
ever  was ;  its  lilt  is  as  free  and  as 
sweet  as  the  breeze  from  the 
heather.  Take  the  last  two  verses, 
and  see  bow  charmingly  they 
flow — 

"  We  laid  us  down  upon  a  bank, 

8ae  wann    and  smmie  was  the 
weather; 
She  left  her  flocks  at  large  to  rove 
Amongthe  bonnie  bloomin'  heather. 

''She  charmed    my  heart,    and   aye 
sinsyne 
I  couldna  think  on  ony  ither; 
By  sea  and  sky !  she  shall  be  mine 
The  bonnie  lass  amang  the  heather." 

An  ineffable  buoyancy  runs  through 
each  line — a  lightness  of  heart, 
and  a  spirit  of  Bohemianism  which 
stand  centred  in  Jean's  own  wilful 
career.  The  heart  that  can  rejoice 
so  gladly  as  hers  did  in  the  loveli- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  "  craigs  o' 
Kyle/'  was  not  altogether  aban- 
doned ;  a  heart  that  can  be  touched 
so  powerfully  by  the  smiling  face 
of  natiure  must  have  retained  much 
kindness,  goodness,  and  sincerity. 
This  single  efiusion  of  a  strolling, 


tramping  woman  possesses  more 
innate  power,  more  lyrical  excel- 
lence, more  music  of  the  heart, 
than  perhaps  any  other  single  song 
of  Scotland's  women.  Below  its 
wild  delightfulness  and  its  ringing 
strains  of  music  and  its  cheery 
pattering  rhyme,  there  is  to  be 
found  an  artistic  hand,  which,  with 
slight  material,  made  a  song  of 
such  picturesque  beauty  and  lyrical 
ability. 

In  the  prim  beauty  Caroline 
Oliphant,  Baroness  Naime,  we  find 
a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  life 
and  muse  of  lowly  Jean  Glover.  It 
is  difficult  for  a  genuine  lover  of 
the  beautiful  songs  of  the  Scotch 
people  to  write  dispassionately  on 
Lady  Naime's  contributions.  Her 
haughty  spirit  repels  us,  her  affec- 
tations displease  us,' and  the  well- 
nigh  contemptuous  feeling  which 
she  had  for  the  writers  of  songs 
very  strongly  touches  the  pride  of 
all  Scotchmen  and  women.  Is  it 
a  matter  of  wonder  that  we  in  turn 
should  not  have  that  same  high 
opinion  of  her  muse  which  we 
entertain  for  the  lowly  and  natural 
singers  of  her  country  ?  It  would 
be  idle  to  deny  her  genius,  her  gush 
of  song,  her  sweetness  of  expres- 
sion. But  it  is  mortifying  to  find 
a  woman,  far  less  a  lady,  entertain 
so  low  an  opinion  of  the  songs  of 
the  people  as  to  think  it  degrading 
to  be  known  as  a  writer  of  them. 
This  feeling  was  in  truth  not  alone 
confined  to  her,  but  was  also  ex- 
pressed, if  not  in  such  strong  terms, 
by  Lady  Anne  Barnard.  This  was 
not,  however,  the  feeling  of  Bums, 
of  Cimningham,  of  Hogg,  or  of 
Bamsay ;  it  was  their  chiefest  pride 
to  be  able  to  write  a  song  for  their 
fatherland.  Had  not  noblemen  and 
ladies  long  before  her  delighted  in 
penning  verses  for  the  people  ?  Had 
not  even  a  royal  head  of  Scotland 
composed  a  poem  ?  And  did  their 
poems,  songs,  and  lyrics  breathe 
not     only    pure     but     elevating 
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thoughts,  exalted  feelings,  and  na- 
tion id  sentiments?  For  a  woman 
to  have  written  a  song  was  at  one 
tune  thought,  amongst  the  upper  - 
classes,  unbecoming  of  the  sex,  and 
even  degrading.  Whether  this  was 
or  was  not  false  taste,  they  assuredly 
could  not  have  believed  in  the  say- 
ing of  their  countryman,  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  **  Give  me  the  making 
of  a  country's  songs,  and  I  care 
not  who  makes  its  laws."  The 
Highland  blood  ran  in  the  veins  of 
this  grand  dame,  who  looked  upon 
the  people  with  the  same  feelings 
as  do  the  Highland  chieftains*  wives; 
none  of  the  Lowland  freedom, 
breadth,  and  homeliness  ever  seemed 
to  have  rubbed  off  her  native  haugh- 
tiness. It  would  have  been  a  very 
great  matter  for  surprise  if  such  a 
haughty  dame,  who  held  popular 
song  in  scorn,  and  who  considered 
her  authorship  as  a  secret  only  to 
prevent  degradation,  had  written 
verses  without  false  sentiment,  and 
songs  at  once  contradictory  in  feel- 
ing and  truth.  Her  '*  Caller  Herrin" 
has  long  been  sung  in  the  concert 
room,  but  is  very  seldom  sung  else- 
where. This  is  not  surprising,  for 
the  words  of  the  song,  with  a  trifling 
exception,  do  not  convey  that  breadth 
and  force  of  popular  feeling  which 
raise  a  song  into  the  very  first  ranks. 
The  happiest  feeling  is  embraced 
in  these  three  awkward  lines, — 

"  Oh,  ye  may  ca*  them  vulgar  fairin* ; 
"Wives  and  mithers,  maist  despairin', 
Ca'  them  lives  o'  men." 

All  its  popularity  is  dependent 
on  its  music  by  Neil  Gow ;  and  he 
who  reads  the  words  will  be  sadly 
disappointed  at  their  unreality.  No 
fishwife  has  perhaps  ever  been  heard 
to  sing  it  That  is  reserved  alone 
for  dashing  female  singers  in  music 
halls,  where  the  false  sentiment  of 
the  author  is  equalled  by  the  false 
taste  of  the  singer.  No  music  so 
exquisite  has  been  lavished  on  any 
words  so  worthless.    Some  of  her 


other  efforts  are  of  a  different  order. 
When  she  wrote  from  her  heart 
upon  subjects  in  which  she  had  a 
warm  interest,  her  songs  became 
liquid  with  genuine  music,  and  her 
rill  gently  flowed  with  sweet  song. 
The  natural  expression  of  her  feel- 
ings for  touching  domestic  incidents 
produced  those  two  sweet  pensive 
songs,  **  The  Land  o*  the  Leal "  and 
**  The  Rowan  Tree.'*  The  words  and 
music  of  the  latter  most  fitly  har- 
monize with  the  hallowed  thoughts 
'*  o*  hame  and  infancy.**  Its  beauties 
are  such  that  only  the  delicate  im- 
press of  a  woman's  pen  could  have 
drawn.  The  pathos  and  music  of  the 
'*  Land  o*  the  Leal  **  are  such  as  not 
only  touch  the  fine  feelings  of  a  fine 
woman,  but  the  hearts  of  one  and 
all  alike.  But  we  refirain  from 
studying  closely  her  efforts  at  im- 
proving old  songs ;  to  do  so  would 
lead  us  fiar  into  a  fie]4  where  thistles 
and  leaves  of  com  thickly  grow; 
and  old  sores  would  be  opened  with 
bitter  pricks  of  severe  criticism. 

Alison  Rutherford  (Mrs.  Cock- 
bum)  and  Miss  Jean  Elliot  have 
both  sung  on  the  same  subject  and 
with  the  same  success ;  the  &11  of 
the  youth  of  Selkirk  on  the  field 
of  Flodden.  '  In  "  The  Flowers  of 
the  Forest  '*  we  have  verses  of  ele- 
giac tenderness ;  either  of  their  ver- 
sions  is  admirable,  but  for  an  old 
picture  of  the  tenderness  of  human 
nature,  and  glimpses  into  the  man- 
ners of  the  time,  we  prefer  Jean 
Elliot's,  though  the  **  manners  are 
old,  the  language  is  of  yesterday." 
There  itf  no  straining  after  effect 
visible,  no  endeavour  other  than  to 
preserve  in  verse  actual  incidents. 
While  she  wrote  the  song  in  imita- 
tion of  an  old  version,  she  only 
preserved  the  first  and  last  lines  of 
the  first  verse, 

"  I've  heard  the  lilting  at  our  yowe- 
milking." 

and 

"  The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a'  wede 
away." 
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The  whole  soDg  rings  in  our  ears  as 
a  wail  irom  the  widows  and  father- 
less. It  is  written  for  all  time ;  it 
satisfies  an  antiquary,  pleases  a 
poet,  delights  a  singer,  and  fills  a 
lover's  ear  with  delight.  Its  rural 
pictures  are  incomparably  tender, 
and  the  Scotch  dialect  softens  the 
grief  and  beautifies  the  music. 

"  At  bnchts  in  the  morning,  nae  blythe 

lads  are  scorning, 
The  lasses  are  lonely  and  dowie  and 

wae; 
Nae  daffin',  nae  gabbin',  but  sighing 

and  sabbing, 
Hk  ane  lifts  her  leglin,  and  hies  her 

away. 

"  At  e'en  in  the  gloaming,  nae  swankies 

are  roaming 
'Bout  stacks  wi'  the  lasses  at  bogle  to 

play; 
But  ilk  ane  sits  drearie,  lamenting 

her  dearie — 
The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a'  wede 

away." 

Its  origin  was  a  wager  of  a  pair 
of  gloves  or  a  set  of  ribbons  by 
her  brother  Gilbert,  that  she  could 
not  write  a  ballad  on  Flodden. 
"Leaning  back  in  her  comer," 
says  Sar^  Tytler,  **with  a  I  the 
most  mournful  stories  of  the 
country  side  for  her  inspiration, 
and  two  lines  of  an  old  ballad, 
which  had  often  rung  in  her  ears 
and  trembled  on  her  lips,  for  a 
foundation,  she  planned  and  con- 
structed the  rude  framework  of  her 
"Flowers  of  the  Forest"  Mrs. 
Cockbum's  version  has  a  modem 
air,  slightly  artificial,  and  decidedly 
elaborated.  It  is  strongly  scented 
with  the  gentle  odour  of  drawing- 
rooms  ;  none  of  the  firesh  breeze  of 
the  forest,  of  the  strains  of  "  lasses 
a  lilting"  spring  across  it ;  and  it  is 
more  like  a  window  pot  plant  than 
a  wild  flower  of  the  fields.  That 
it  should  have  become  the  more 
popular  is  strongly  characteristic 
of  the  varying  tastes  of  the  com- 
mon  people.    The   Scotch  words 


used  are  at  a  perfect  minimum ;  the 
reference  to  the  event,  which  was 
the  occasion  of  the  song,  is  bat 
the  slightest ;  the  structure  of  the 
verse  is  adorned  with  all  modem 
ingenuity ;  and  the  thoughts  which 
it  embodies  are  of  the  most  common 
and  tame  order.  The  most  poetic 
lines  are  these : — 

'*  Tve  seen  Tweed  s  sillar  streams, 
Glitteiinff  in  the  sonny  beams. 
Grow  drumly  and  dark  as  they  row'd 
on  their  way." 

But  the  older  version  of  Jean 
Elliot's  with  its  rich  and  ripe  lines, 
and  its  ever-old  and  ever-new 
fragrance,  clings  closer  by  far  ta 
our  memory;  and  in  its  rural 
simplicity  the  doleful  wail  of  sorrow 
comes  with  great  force  in  all  its 
natural  strength  and  inartificial  ac- 
companiments. 

Lady  Anne  Barnard  has  written 
one  national  song,  fitly  styled  a 
,  happy  hit  of  genius,  which  hours 
of  labour  could  in  no  way  improve. 
There  is  considerable  dramatic  con- 
struction in  '*  Auld  Bobin  Gray.'* 
This  songstress  was  one  of  the 
well-known  Lindsays,  and  passed 
her  young  days  at  Balcarres,  stand- 
ing near  the  many  towns  on  the 
Fife  coast,  which  have  been  wittily 
but  beautifully  described  by  a 
Scottish  King  as  *'  a  golden  fringe 
to  a  beggar *s  mantle."  Her  father. 
Earl  James,  enjoined  that  a  son  or 
a  daughter  in  eacli  generation 
should  carry  on  the  record  of  the 
history  of  the  house  that  he  had 
commenced.  And  part  of  the 
**  Lives  of  the  Lindsays  '*  contain 
acquiescence  in  this  direction  in 
her  spirited  sketches  of  her  youth. 
In  the  old  library  the  children  had 
liberty  ''to  drive  through  the  sea 
of  books  without  pilot  or  rudder." 
Earl  James  had  a  tender  gallantry 
towards  all  women  and  a  firm, 
stem  mind.  On  one  occasion  be 
caught  one  of  his  old  widowed  pen- 
sioners helping  herself  to  turnips 
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from  a  field,  whom  he  scolded 
hotly  for  doing  so ;  he  received  no 
answer  but  many  curtsies.  At  last 
the  old  woman  did  speak,  and  boldly 
asked  him.  knowing  no  doubt  the 
nature  of  the  man  very  well,  "  Eh  ! 
my  lord,  theyVe  unco  heavy ;  will 
ye  no  gie  me  a  lift  ?  '*  Having 
rated  her  for  stealing  the  turnips, 
he  hoisted  the  sackful  on  her  back 
that  she  might  take  them  home ! 
**  Auld  Bobin  Gray  "  was  written 
for  the  air  of  an  old  song,  and 
Robin  Gray  was  the  name  of  the 
shepherd  at  Balcarres  When  she 
was  writing  the  song,  her  young 
sister  Elizabeth  came  into  the  room 
and  found  sister  Anne  at  her 
escritoire.  "  I  have  been  writing 
a  ballad,  my  dear,  and  I  am  op- 
pressing my  heroine  with  many 
misfortunes.  I  have  ah'eady  sent 
her  Jamie  to  sea,  broken  her  father *s 
arm,  and  made  her  mother  fall  sick, 
and  given  her  Auld  Robin  for  a 
lover,  but  I  wish  to  load  her  with  a 
fifth  sorrow  in  the  four  lines,  help 
me  to  one,  I  pray.**  ''Steal  the 
cow,  sister  Anne,''  said  the  young 
Elizabeth.  The  cow  accordingly 
was  stolen,  and  thus  the  song  was 
completed.  It  at  once  became 
popular  ;  she,  however,  for  some 
considerable  time,  did  not  acknow- 
ledge the  authorship,  although  she 
frequently  sung  it.  A  reward  of 
twenty  guineas  was  offered  for 
information  as  to  its  source  and  the 
period  to  which  it  belonged,  while 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  insti- 
tuted inquiries  regarding  it.  The 
song  is  yet  very  popular,  and  has 
been  often  used  for  literary  and 
operatic  purposes.  But  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  charm  or  beauty 
which  it  possesses  is  owing  to  the 
story,  and  to  the  common  sense  of 
Jeannie,  rather  than  to  any  poetic 
power.  It  is  essentially  a  woman's 
song  of  a  woman ;  there  is  none 
of  tibat  blinding  love  romance  spun 
around  her,  none  of  that  rapturous 
feeling,  or  senUmental    gibberish, 


which  weak  men  throw  •  around 
the  pretty  face  of  a  pretty  maiden. 
That  it  has  attained  so  great  popu- 
larity notwithstanding  the  common 
sense  which  reigns  over  the  story 
and  despite  its  perhaps  unpoetic 
conclusion,  is  matter  for  no  slight 
wonder.  More  than  any  others  it 
bears  a  decided  resemblance  to  the 
productions  of  Allan  Ramsay  in 
its  sensibility  and  pastoral  beauty. 
Various  songs  bearing  the  title  have 
been  written,  but  we  ever  return 
with  satisfaction  to  the  parent  one. 
AU  the  songs  of  the  women,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  are  sensible  in 
their  subject  matter,  and  they  never 
lose  the  spirit  of  song  in  misty  haze 
and  vapouring  sentimentality.  She 
keeps  close  to  the  earth  like  the 
blackbird,  and  sings  sweetest  when 
near  her  young,  unlike  the  lark, 
whose  songs  become  more  melo- 
dious the  higher  it  climbs  the 
cloudless  heavens,  and  as  the  dis- 
tance from  its  nest  on  the  grass 
field  becomes  the  greater. 

Excepting  Joanna  Baillie,  the 
women  who  have  written  Scotch 
songs  have  done  so  on  very  rare 
occasions,  but  to  her  the  pen  was  as 
familiar  as  the  needle  was  to  the 
others.  Of  the  songstresses,  she 
alone  had  a  practised  pen.  All  her 
songs  are  clever,  airy,  neatly  ex- 
pressed and  musically  composed. 
They  are  bracing  and  cheery.  Her 
observant  eye  sharply  caught  many 
good  side  views  of  bygone  Scottish 
manners.  But  the  songs  of  this 
dramatist  were  all  closely  studded 
with  humorous  touches ;  and  as  a 
pawky,  quiet,  Scotch  domestic  hu- 
morist she  is  best  known.  While 
her  ambitious  plays  of  the  passions 
have  ceased  to  hold  a  place  in  the 
dramatic  world,  her  simple,  laugh- 
ing songs  lodge  permanently  in  the 
heart  of  the  nation.  Her  songs — 
••Woo'dand  Married  and  aV***It 
fell  on  a  mom  when  we  were 
thrang,"  and  "  Tam  o'  the  Lin  "— 
a*'e   tdl  exquisitely  gleesome,  and 
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many  of  their  lines  are  absolutely 
bursting  with  hearty  womanish 
humour.  A  sweet  archness  and  a 
quaint  uniqueness  hang  about 
**  Saw  ye  Johnnie  comin*/*  though 
by  far  her  best  effort  is  '*  Woo'd  and 
Married  and  a*,**  which  contains  a 
fascinating  picture  of  truly  old  rural 
manners,  with  a  frame  of  tenderness 
and  beauty.  The  musical  words 
seem  to  slip  unconsciously  from  us, 
and  the  action  is  simple.  The  *'  win- 
some and  bonny"  bride  is  crying 
loud  because  she  has  no  plenishing 
on  her  marriage ;  and  *'  fast  fa'  the 
tears  on  her  cheek."  Her  mother 
comforts  her  as  best  she  can,  tells 
her  that  gear  never  lasts  like  gear 
that  is  earned,  and  reproves  her 
motherly,  thus : 

"  I  think  ye  are  very  weel  aff. 
To   be    woo'd    and  manied 
and  a* ! " 

''  Toot !   toot !  "  quo'  her  grey-headed 
faither, 
"  She's  less  o'  a  bride  than  a  bairn ; 
She's  ta'en   like   a   cowt   frae  the 
heather, 
Wi'  sense  and  discretion  to  learn. 
Half  husband,  I  trow,  and  half  daddy, 

As  humour  inconstantly  leans, 
The  chiel  maun  be  patient  and  steady 
That  yokes  wi'  a  mate  in  her  teens. 
A  kerchief  sae  douce  and  sae 
neat, 
O'er  her  looks  that  the  wind 
used  to  blaw ! 
I'm  baith  like  to  laugh  and  to 
greet 
When  I  think  o'  her  married 
at  a' ! " 

The  bridegroom  then  spoke,  and 
*'weel  waled  were  his  wordies,  I 
ween,"  and  assured  her  that  he 
would  never  be  poor  so  long  as  he 
had  the  "  blink  o'  your  bonny  blue 
e'en," 

"  She  tum'd,  and  she  blnsh'd,  and  she 

smiled. 

And  she  lookit  sae  bashfully  down ; 

The  pride  o'  her  heart  was  beguiled, 

And  she  play'd  wi'  the  sleeve  o' 

her  gown; 


She  twirled  the  tag  o*  her  lace. 
And  she  nippit  her  boddice  sae 
blue. 
Syne  blinkit  sae  sweet  in  his  face. 
And  aff  like  a  mawkin  she  ffew. 
Woo'd  and  married  and  a' ! 
Wi  Johnny  to  roose  her  and  a* ! 
She  thinks  hersel'  very  weel  aff. 
To  be  woo'd  and  married  and  a' ! " 

These  words  are  veritable  pictures, 
each  line  is  a  separate  study,  each 
verse  a  delicious  chronicle  of  the 
humours  of  a  bride. 

There  are  songstresses  whom  we 
may  only  mention — Lady  Wardlaw, 
who  is  believed  to  have  written  the 
martial  and  pathetic  ballad  of 
"  Hardy  Knute."  •*  There  are  cer- 
tainly many  passages,"  says  Allan 
Cunningham,  *' which  wear  an  olden 
look,  and  the  mutable  history  of 
ballad  poetry  presents  in  a  thou> 
sand  places  such  renovations  of  an- 
cient verse — skeletons  upon  which 
the  muse  had  breathed,  recalling 
them  to  fresh  life  and  a  new  exist- 
ence." Mrs.  John  Hunter  entered 
the  lists,  also,  in  a  version  of  *'  The 
Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  but  al- 
though unsuccessful  in  that  and 
other  lyric  compositions,  she  is 
known  as  having  written  the  death 
song  of  the  Cherokee  Indian,  and 
also  the  song  *'  My  mother  bids  me 
bind  my  hair."  The  clever  song, 
"  A  mother's  advice  to  her  son,"  by 
Miss  Jenny  Grahame,  is  now 
seldom  or  ever  heard.  In  the 
•'British  Poetesses,"  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Dyce,  are  to  be  found 
specimens  of  the  productions  of 
Scottish  ladies,  such  as  Catherine 
Cockbum,  Mary  Brunton,  and  Anne 
Grant,  but  they  are  effusions  which 
have  lived  their  day  and  long  ceased 
to  be. 

Even  a  few  years  with  resistless 
force  make  sad  havoc  among  our 
so-called  popular  present  day  songs. 
In  proportion  as  their  writing  has 
become  a  profession,  the  excellence 
of  songs  has  decreased.  Song 
writing     has     become    degraded 
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and  drawn  through  the  mire  of 
music-hall  popularity;  any  one 
written  expressly  for  a  conceited 
singer  or  a  hUuS  artiste  cannot  con- 
tain any  soul-moving  power,  any 
time-lasting  element  within  its 
superficially  heated  lines  and  dance 
music.  Songs  must  grow  naturally, 
and  no  lasting  one  has  yet  heen 
made.  True  taste,  for  nourishment, 
is  thrown  hack  upon  our  old  songs, 
and  is  quickly  touched  even  with 
the  nursery  rhymes  which  a  mother 
has  long  ago  sung.  They  are  rich 
in  heart  music  and  literary  ahility 
unknown  to  their  authors.  Time 
has  mellowed  them  with  his  own 
incomparahle  richness.  A  single 
glass  from  an  old  vintage  has  more 
potent  charms  than  an  entire  hrew- 
ing  of  the  present.  Their  natural 
pathos  leaps  at  once  into  our  heart's 
blood.  Their  breezy  lines  of  soul 
music  thrill  us  with  pleasure  inef- 
fable. In  them  we  hear  the  blunt 
simplicity  of  our  grandfathers'  talk. 
And  is  it  not  humiliating  to  the 
great  numbers  of  our  nineteenth 
century  literati  that  not  all  the  cul- 
ture, ability,  and  rhyming  power  at 
present  amongst  us  can  produce 
songs  so  sweet,  and  yet  so  artistic, 
as  these  plain  women  did  last  cen- 
tury? Although  Scotland  as  a 
nation  is  fond  of  singing  the  songs 
by  her  rural  women  of  bygone  cen- 
turies, it  is  not  because  of  the 
poverty  of   the  present  time;  for 


what  women  of  any  other  nation 
have  produced  songs  so  varied  in 
beauty,  or  so  generally  excellent  ? 
It   ia    noteworthy  that  the   song- 
stresses whose  works  we  have  stu- 
died were  all  natives  of  the  country 
and  not  of  the  town — ^an  observa- 
tion which  suggests  many  thoughts. 
Poetxy  envelopes  the  life  of  a  ser- 
vant lass  iu  a  farm-steading,  but  the 
life  of  her    sister   in   the   city  is 
clothed  in  prose.      Our  ladies  of 
the  nineteenth  century  will  find  in 
the  lives  of  these,  their  sisters  of 
bygone  generations,  a  hearty  love, 
not  only  for  the  literature,  speech, 
and  manners  of  their  country,  but 
also  a  devotion,  even  stronger,  for 
their  old  homes,  the  scenes  of  their 
infancy,  their  old  servants,  and  a 
passionate  admiration  for  all  that 
was  Scotch— rat  whose  foetmany  of 
our  young  Scotch  ladies  would  do 
well  to  sit.     The  sunny  South  has 
taught  ladies  many  additional  ac- 
complishments, but  we  doubt  it  has 
robbed  them  of  qualities  for  which^in 
many  Scotchmen's  estimation,  good 
looks   and   sharp   talk  wjU  never 
compensate — a  fearlessness  in  occa- 
sionally using  the  beautiful  Doric, 
and  knowledge    of  the   lives  and 
writings  of  real  Scotchwomen.  For 
this  boarding-schools  have  much  to 
answer;  where  a  frigid  monotone 
standard  regulates   not   only  the 
writing  of  their  letters,  but  also  the 
feelings  of  their  lives. 
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HISTOEY  OP  THE  MUNSTER  CIRCUIT. 


By  J.  BoDBBiGK  0'FLAHA.OAir,  Babbisteb-a^t-Ljiw. 


CHAPTER  XVIir. 
{Concliuion.) 

The  recreations  of  the  Bar  Mess  is 
the  subject  of  my  last  chapter  of 
this  eyentfiil  history.  What  social 
gatherings,  pleasant  memories  of 
joyous  evenings — alasl  too  swiftlY 
passed — do  not  these  words  recall. 
For  I  speak  only  of  the  past,  the 
present  is  a  sealed  book  to  me,  and 
therefore  I  refer  only  to  days  that 
are  gone,  when  I  went  Circuit. 
Then  our  festive  board  was  usually 
presided  over  by  the  mirth-compel- 
ling Father  Lyne,  or  the  evergenial, 
kindly  presence  of  George  Bennett. 
Con  Lyne,  as  he  was  popularly 
called,  looked  the  very  emoodiment 
of  social  mirth,  and  his  disposition 
did  not  belie  his  looks.  He  went 
Circuit  for  the  sake  of  the  society 
it  afforded  him,  and  he  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  keep  alive 
the  perpetual  stream  of  fun  and 
merriment  which  kept  us  amused 
after  the  routine  of  our  court  busi- 
ness was  over.  To  see  him  at  the 
head  of  the  long  dinner-table— his 
purple-hued  face  reflecting  as  it 
were  the  colour  of  the  wine  circu- 
lating before  him — his  coat  thrown 
back,  his  little  rotund  figure  seated 
in  his  chair,  he  reminded  me  of  the 
joUy  old  Father  Silenus  of  the 
Greeks.    He  was  the  best   post- 


prandial orator  I  ever  heard.  la 
truth  it  was  his  forte.  Grattan  said 
of  Flood,  **  On  a  small  question  he 
was  miserable.  Give  him  a  distaff^ 
and,  like  Hercules,  he  made  sad 
work  of  it ;  but  give  him  a  thunder- 
bolt,  and  he  had  the  arm  of  a 
Jupiter.'*  Now  Con  Lyne  was  the 
reverse  of  Flood.  What  he  would 
have  done  with  a  ereat  question  I 
cannot  say,  for  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  hearing  him,  but  on  small  matter? 
he  was  admirable.  In  proposing 
toasts,  such  as  the  health  of  oar 
guests,  few  equalled,  none  excelled 
bim.  He  sang,  too,  amatory  and 
convivial  songs,  of  women  and  wine, 
the  airs  of  the  Beggars*  Opera  were 
his  favourite  melodies.  A  strancer, 
hearing  him  called  Con,  inquired  of 
a  brother  barrister,  "  Is  he  Con  of 
the  Hundred  Battles?"*  "No,'" 
was  the  response, "  he  is  Con  of  the 
Hundred  Bottles.'* 

After  dinner  at  the  Bar  Mesa, 
music,  recitations,  lively  jest  and 
witty  repartee  enlivened  our  ga- 
thenngs.  I  violate  no  privacy — I 
promise  to  hurt  no  feelings,  by  dis- 
closing how  we  passed  our  evenings. 
We  usually  had  a  piano  in  our 
dining-room  at  Cork,  and  many  of 
our  members  were  accomplished  per- 
formers. Singing,  with  soios,  duetts, 
or  glees,  went  with  the  notes  of  the 
instrument,  and  the  solos  of  Mr. 
John  Deane,  son  of  the  eminent  Cork 


*  A  famoui  Iruh  warrior  was  bo  designated. 
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architect,  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Deane, 
the  duets  of  the  distinguished 
and  able  Judge  of  the  Adaiiraltj, 
Mr.  JohnFitzhenrjTownsend,  and 
Mr.  Garde;  the  piano  plajing  of 
Mr.  Bichard  Bourke,  and  others, 
Mere  exceedingly  good.  All  the 
members,  Mr.  M.  J.  Barry,  Stan- 
jdish  Thomas  O'Qrady,  D.  Griott, 
all  who  could  add  to  the  harmony 
of  our  society,  were  called  on  to  do 

80. 

On  one  occasiou,  Mr.  Nicholas 
Purcell  O'Gorman,  who  had  long 
been  secretary  to  the  Catholic 
AsiociatioD,  and  associated  with 
0*Connell  in  all  his  efforts  to  gain 
Catholic  emancipation,  being  asked 
to  sing,  stoutly  declared  *'  he  knew 
nothing  of  music  of  any  sort." 

"  I  think  you  are  forgetting  Pur- 
x;ell,"  remarked  a  witty  barrister  at 
the  table. 

•*  Forgetting  what  ?  " 

*'  That  you  can  play  sometimes." 

*^  Put  him  on  his  trial,"  said 
Father  Lyne. 

Thereupon  the  Bar  Mess  prose- 
cutor for  the  Circuit  impanelled  a 
jury  of  our  witty  Father,  under  the* 
name  of  Con  Lyne,  Con  Sign,  Con 
Fine,  Con  DigD,  &c.,  to  try  whether 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ever  played 
jupon  any  instrument  whatever. 

The  witness  deposed  **  that  on  a 
stated  day,  in  the  hall  of  the 
Catholic  Association,  in  Dublin,  he 
«aw  and  heard  the  prisoner  publicly 
playing  gecond  Jiddle  to  Daniel 
O^Connelir 

This  caused  much  amusement. 

Finding  rhyir.e3  for  difficult  words 
•sometimes  exercised  the  talent  of 
the  barristers. 

Porringer  was  a  crust,  until  thus 
iit  off  :— 

^*  Here's  a  rhyme  for  porringer,  here's  a 

rhyme  for  porringer, 
A  king  he  had  a  daughter  flEdr,  and  gave 

the  Prince  of  Orange  her." 

John  Anster,  LL.D.,  the  trans- 


lator of  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  and  the 
author  of  several  poems,  was 
the  readiest  at  finding  rhymes. 
He  alone  found  one  of  Apocalypse. 
It  was  not  very  flattering  to  his  own 
countenance,  which  was  comely  and 
expressive  of  high  talent : — 

*'  Lo,  Anster  was  there,  with  his  pale  face 

and  chalky  lips. 
Like  to  the  beast  that's  found  in  the 

Apocalypse." 

Anster  did  not  continue  long  on 
the  Circuit.  He  never  was  fitted 
for  court  practice,  and  I  suspect  he 
devoted  much  more  of  his  time  to 
poetry  than  law.  On  being  ap- 
pointed Begistrar  of  the  Admiralty 
Court,  whereof  a  very  prosy  lawyer, 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Meredyth,  was 
then  Judge,  Mr.  F.  W.  Conway, 
proprietor  r>f  the  Dublin  Evening 
Fost,  meeting  Anster,  congratulated 
him  on  obtaining  a  snug  sinecure. 

'*  What  do  you  mean  by  a  siile- 
cure  ?  "  asked  Anster. 

**  A  place  with  little  or  nothing 
to  do." 

**  Then  you  are  greatly  mistaken 
if  you  think  I  am  so  fortunate,*'  re- 
plied the  poet. 

"  What  have  you  to  do  P  "  asked 
Conway,  in  much  surprise,  for  it 
was  notorious  the  business  was  then 
next  to  nothing. 

*'  Listen  to  tbe  judgments  of  Sir 
Henry  Meredyth,"  said  Anster,  and 
he  added  the  couplet : — 

"  If  you  want  to  be  bored,  and  bored  to 

the  very  death. 
Go  list  to  a  speech  from  Sir  Henry 

Meredyth." 

That  poetry  and  legal  ability  are 
by  no  means  incompatible,  was 
proved  by  a  very  eminent  member 
of  the  English  bar  and  bench,  who 
visited  Cork  during  the  Assizes,  and 
dined  at  the  Bar  Mess,  the  late 
Judge  Talfourd.  To  those  who  had 
the    happiness    of    knowing    that 
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eminent  iadffe,  I  need  bardly  saj 
how  deligntea  the  Manster  Bar  were 
when  he  gave  ub  the  pleasure  of  his 
company.  He  was  a  most  accom- 
plished man,  and  no  one  enjoyed 
the  society  of  intellectual  minds 
more. 

Besides  Dr.  Anster,  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Munster  Circuit  gained 
distinction  in  various  fields  of 
literature.  Dr.  Kenealy,  a  native 
of  the  county  Cork,  and  for  a  time 
on  the  Munster  Circuit,  published 
a  work  called  "  Brallaghan,  or  the 
Deipnosophists,"  displaying  much 
classical  ability.  His  translation  of 
the  poem  on  Castle  Hyde  into 
Greek  verse  is  admirable.  He  did 
not  obtain  practice  on  the  Circuit, 
and  soon  left  the  Irish  for  the  Eng- 
lish Bar. 

Michael  Joseph  Barry,  also  a 
native  of  Cork,  was  favourably 
known  as  a  writer  by  his  excellent 
poems  in  this  Magazine.  His 
"Kisshogue  Papers,'*  composed  in 
the  style  of  the  ''Ingoldsby 
Legends,"  are  little,  if  at  all,  in- 
ferior, to  those  humorous  tales. 
In  conjunction  with  the  present 
Judge  Keogh,  Mr.  Barry  com- 
piled a  work  on  **  Chancery 
I^ractice,"  which  displayed  much 
research. 

Another  barrister  of  the  same 
name,  the  late  Mr.  Michael  Barry, 
the  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Cork 
College,  I  was  told,  occasionally 
obtained  briefs  intended  for  the 
writer  on  Chancery  Practice,  and 
also  invitations  to  parties  meant 
for  the  author  of  the  lively  Kiss- 
hogue  Papers.  The  frequency  of 
these  mistakes  elicited  the  follow- 
ing jeu  d*e»prit  from  the  injured 
poet: — 

"  No  wonder  my  namesake  my  anger 
provokes, 
For  he's  feed  for  my  law,  and  he's 
fed  for  my  jokes/' 

Mr.  Heron,  Q.C.,  has  published 
an    interesting    *' History   of  the 


TTniversity  of  Dublin,"  and  some 
legal  works  relating  to  the  Irish 
Land  Laws,  which  display  great 
knowledge  of  his  subiect.  The  late 
John  F.  Maguire,  M.P.,  occasion- 
ally joined  the  Bar  Mess.  He,  too, 
was  a  varied  and  able  writer,  as  his 
*'  Irish  in  America,"  "  The  Life  of 
Father  Mathew,"  and  other  worb 
prove.  Isaac  Butt,  M.P.,  Q.C.,  also 
contributed  largely,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  to  enrich  the  pages  of 
this  Magazine  by  his  contributions, 
chiefly  political.  He  has  written  a 
novel,  '*  The  Pass  of  Barnesmore,*' 
a  work  on  Italy,  and  several  essays 
on  various  subjects. 

While  on  Circuit,  our  kind  friends 
in  Cork  were  profuse  in  their  hos- 
pitality, and  one  of  the  banquets 
— which  my  memory  recalls  from 
its  singularity — was  given  in  true 
Celtic  style,  by  the  late  venerable 
Father  Matt  Horgan,  Parish  Priest 
of  Blarney. 

It  was  a  bright  summer  day 
during  the  Summer  Assizes,  wheD, 
accompanied  by  Frank  Walsh,  John 
Francis  Maguire,  and  other  Cork 
notabilities,  I  drove  to  Father 
Matt's  dinner  party.  He  received 
us  in  the  banquetting  hall — a  large 
barn.  In  the  centre  of  this  bam  a 
long  table  literally  groaned  beneath 
such  a  profusion  of  solids  and  fluids 
as  I  never  beheld  placed  upon  a 
table  before  or  since.  Here  sirloins 
of  beef  jostled  legs  of  mutton,  rows 
of  chickens  alternated  with  hams  and 
tongues,  while  whisky  by  the  gal- 
lons and  stacks  of  sugar  by  the 
loaf  showed  our  worthy  host  re- 
solved if  any  one  went  away  hun- 
gry or  thirsty,  the  fault  was  his  own. 
Father  Matt  himself  was  the  verv 
type  of  a  hospitable  Irishman.  Tall 
and  strong-limbed,  though  his  silver 
locks  showed  the  frosts  of  Time  had 
touched  his  head,  his  words  of  wel- 
come soon  satisfied  me  they  failed 
to  reach  his  heart.  We  sat  to  our 
plentiful  repast,  and  the  appetite 
caused  by  the  drive,  and  the  air,  and 
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the  good  fellowship,  soon  made  con- 
siderable inroads  upon  the  yiands ; 
while,  after  dinner,  the  flowing  bowl 
went  its  circling  round.  Father 
Matt  was  a  man  of  considerable 
antiquarian  research,  and  the  round 
tower  at  Blarney  owed  its  erection 
to  him. 

Another  pleasure  we  derived  was 
from  the  exercise  of  hospitality. 
When  a  member  of  one  of  the  other 
Circuits  in  Ireland  or  England,  or 
a  former  member  of  our  own,  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  Assize  town  at 
the  same  time  with  us,  he  was 
usually  invited  to  dine  with  us  at 
the  Bar  Mess.  The  sight  of  old, 
once  familiar,  faces,  was  sure  to 
awaken  the  memories  of  the  past, 
and  we  sought  to  entertain  our 
former  companions  with  our  best 
cheer. 

Our  brethren  who  attended  as 
Special  Counsel  were  always  hon- 
orary members  of  our  mess,  and 
many  pleasant  recollections  are 
derived  from  some  of  those  emi- 
nent members  of  other  Circuits 
amongst  us. 

The  Bar  always  patronize  the 
drama,  and  both  in  Limerick  and 
Cork  the  theatrical  managers 
usually  succeed  in  collecting  a  good 
company,  and  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
perforniance  under  the  special 
patronage  of  the  members  of  the 
J3ar.  At  Limerick  a  theatre  was 
built  in  Cornwallis-street,  in  1770, 
which  was  a  celebrated  one  in  its 
day.  It  afforded  the  citizens  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  per- 
formances of  the  brightest  stars  of 
the  theatrical  firmament.  Here 
David  Garrick,  Mossop,  Barry, 
Byder,  Mrn.  Siddons,  Mr.  Kean, 
Mr.  Kemble,  Macklin,  Oeorge 
Frederick  Cooke,  Miss  Farren,  &c., 
delighted  the  spectators  by  the 
representation  of  the  works  of  our 
best  dramatists. 

But    the    play-going  citizens  of 


Limerick  were  not  solely  indebted 
to  foreign  aid  to  support  the  stage. 
A  very  excellent  corps  of  amateurs 
performedwith  decided  success.  One 
of  them  was  well-known  to  us  in 
his  own  distinguished  and  respected 
character,  the  late  Sir  Mathew  Bar- 
rington.'i'  Others,  whose  taste  and 
talent  were  often  displayed  upon  the 
boards  in  support  of  local  charac- 
ters, were  Messrs.  John  M'Aulifi*, 
Fierce  Brett,  John  Oubbins,  Oeorge 
Hogan,  Andrew  Tracey,  and  Wil- 
liam Glover. 

We  are  told  that  from  this  old 
theatre,  one  night  the  celebrated 
comedian,  Oeorge  Frederick  Cooke, 
staggered  forth  intoxicated.  He  had 
taken  more  whisky  than  his  brain 
could  carry,  and  arrayed  in  the 
dress  in  which  he  performed  Petru- 
chio,  in  the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew/' 
set  forth  to  return  to  his  hotel. 
Missing  his  way,  he  was  attracted 
by  the  light  in  a  window,  and  entered 
a  poor,  humble  house,  in  one  of  the 
narrow  lanes,  where  the  inmates 
were  waking  a  corpse.  A  group  of 
aged  crones  were  keening  over  the 
deceased,  when  Cooke  suddenly 
entered.  He  scared  the  assemblage 
by  his  strange  appearance,  and  ad- 
vancing towards  the  bed,  on  which 
the  body  lay,  he  addressed  the 
mourners  with : — 

"  How  now,  ye  secret,  black  and 
midnight  hags,  what  is't  ye  do  ? '' 

We  can  readily  believe  the 
comedy  in  which  he  lately  played 
was  very  nearly  followed  by  a 
tragedy,  but  he  managed  to  get  to 
his  hotel. 

Among  the  notable  residents  or 
natives  of  Limerick,  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  theatrical 
profession,  were  Andrew  Cherry  and 
Miss  Catherine  Hayes.  Cherry 
composed  the  "  Soldier's  Daughter" 
and  "The  Travellers,"  to  which 
Dibdin  contributed  the  songs.  He 
was  originally  a  printer,  and  em- 


*  He  died  in  Dablin,  Ut  April,  1861. 
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ployed  in  the  printing  office  of  the 
Limerick  Journal  newspaper.  The 
yicissitudes  of  an  actor's  life  were 
experienced  by  him.  At  one  time 
on  the  verge  of  staryation  as  a 
strolling  player,  then  for  several 
years  one  of  the  leading  comedians 
at  Covent  Garden.  He  must  have 
been  a  witty  man,  judging  from  the 
following  anecdote.  Once,  when 
asked  to  form  part  of  a  company  by 
a  manager  who  had  not  fulfilled  a 
for'mer  engagement,  he  replied, 
"  Sir,  you  have  bitten  me  once,  and 
I  am  resolved  you  shall  not  make 
two  bites  of  A.  Cherry." 

Edmund  Kean  appears  to  have 
been  unpopular  in  Limerick.  The 
Assembly  Booms,  on  Charlotte 
Quay,  opened  on  September  13th 
1824,  with  "  Eichard  III.,"  Kean 
playing  Bichard.  He  played  for 
five  nights  to  empfy  houses,  and, 
though  engaged  for  twelve  night!>, 
threw  up  his  engagement  in  dis- 

fust.  On  a  subsequent  visit  he  was 
etter  supported,  and  played  alter- 
nately tragedy  and  comedy. 

The  present  Theatre  Boyal,  in 
Henry  Street,  was  built  by  ^f^. 
Joseph  Fogarty,  in  1841. 

The  habits  and  manners  of  the 
playgoing  gentry  of  Limerick  have 
happily  changed  since  O'Conneira 
time,  as  the  following  anecdote  shows. 
At  the  Bar  Mess,  during  the  Spring 
Assizes  of  1812,  one  of  the  bar, 
Mr.  Standish  O'G-rady,  addressing 
O'Connell,  who  sat  next  him  at 
table,  said,  *'  I  am  going  to  the 
play,  O'Connell,  will  you  come  ?  " 

•*  No,  indeed,"  replied  O^Connell, 
*^  the  bills  inform  us  the  play  to:night 
is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Grand 
Jury.  I  have  had  some  unpleasant 
experience  of  those  gentlemen,  and 
can  assure  you  they  are  not  the 
most  ap;reeable  companions  in  a  box 
after  dinner." 

O'Connell  and  several  others  of 
the  Bar  sat  chatting  at  the  Bar 
Mess,  and  before  they  separated  for 
the  night  were  joined  by  O'Grady. 


'<  I  thought,  Standish,"  said  Dan, 
"  you  were  at  the  theatre." 

"  I  went  there,  sure  enough,"  re- 
plied O'Grady,  **  and,  Dan,  you  are 
quite  right.  I  was  shown  into  the 
centre  box,  and  made  myself  com- 
fortable in  the  front  row,  when  a 
dozen  noisy  fellows  came  in.  On 
seeing  one  of  them  had  his  head 
close  to  a  peg  on  which  I  bad  placed 
my  hat,  I  said  to  him,  very  civilly, 
'  1  hope  my  hat  does  not  obstruct 
your  view.  If  so,  pray  allow  me  to 
remove  it.' 

•* '  Faith,  my  tight  fellow,'  he  re- 
plied, '  you  may  take  your  oath  it 
doesn't,  for  if  it  did,  I'd  kick  it 
into  the  pit,  and  yourself  after  it.* 
Now,  as  this  fellow  and  his  com- 
panions looked  as  if  they  thought 
the  kicking  affair  would  be  prime 
fun,  and  as  I  dislike  being  kicked 
in  or  out  of  a  theatre,  I  made  no 
remonstrance,  but  put  on  my  hat 
and  left  the  box." 

I  here  conclude  my  **  History  of 
the  Munster  Circuit."  I  have  fol- 
lowed its  course  from  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  reign  of  our 
Most  Gracious  Sovereign,  Queen 
Victoria.  I  haye  shown  that  during 
three  centuries  we  have  had  upright 
judges,  able  advocatep,  and  impar- 
tial jurors.  I  have  preserved  the 
names  and  recorded  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  most  distinguished 
barristers ;  their  fame  is  our  inheri- 
tance, and  it  is,  certainly,  a  source 
of  pride  for  me  to  reflect,  that  for 
learning,  for  ability,  for  hieh  prin- 
ciple, for  every  attribute  which  dis- 
tinguishes men  as  barristers  and  as 
gentlemen,  the  members  of  the 
Munster  Circuit  to-day  may  chal- 
lenge competition  with  their  re- 
nowned predecessors.  If  my  history 
merits  tneir  approval,  I'  shall  be 
sincerely  happy.  Of  those  who  were 
my  beloved  companions  upon  the 
Circuit  for  the  ^eater  part  of  my 
time,  many  are  passed  away,  while 
others  enjoy  the  nonoiurs  of  the  pro- 
fession, nnd  now  adorn  the  bench. 
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Some  few  are  still  in  harness,  and, 
in  reading  over  mj  pages,  they,  I 
trast,  inrill  find  nothing  to  condemn. 
They  were  ever  kind  and  friendly 
towards  me,  and  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  belief  that 
the  Munster  Bar  deserves  the  high 
esteem  in  which  it  has  been  held  by 
the  public. 


My  task  is  done,  my  tale  hath  ceased, 
my  theme 
Has  died  into  an  echo ;  it  is  fit 
The  spell  should  break  of  this  pro- 
tracted dream. 
The  torch  shall  be  extinguished  which 

hathUt 
My  midnight  lamp,  and  what  is  writ 
is  writ. 

Would  it  were  worthier. 


B^  B^aKecDV  irapa  Olva. 


But  yesterday,  I  walk'd  a  glorious  king. 

Lord  of  myself,  all  earth,  all  time  were  mine ; 

The  future  years  no  further  joy  could  bring ; 

Biches  I  had  beyond  Potosi*s  mine ! 

To-day,  all  joy  departed,  and  I  fell 

Down  from  my  height,  like  bird  on  wounded  pinion, 

Down,  and  still  deeper  down,  to  deepest  hell, 

Cast  off  by  Fortune  like  her  meanest  minion. 

For  me  no  more  the  rippling  riyers  run. 

Nor  sunsets  burnish  all  the  western  ocean, 

Nor  shadows  flit  across  the  mountains  dun, 

Nor  billows  fall  on  strand  with  pleasant  motion ;  — 

My  hope  is,  like  a  brook  that  seeks  the  sea. 

To  mingle,  in  eternity,  with  thee ! 

H.  D.  MoBPHT,  B.A. 
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THE    MEDIEVAL    CHUECH. 


By  "Fbbsteb  Jomr." 


To  tbe  majority  even  of  the  reading 
public  tbe  bistorj  of  tbe  period 
preceding  tbe  Seformation  is  almost 
entirely  unknown.  Until  about 
balf  a  century  ago  tbe  bistory  of 
tbe  Middle  Ages  was  a  sealed  book. 
Yet  tbat  period  with  all  its  dark- 
ness and  Ignorance  is  rich  in  lessons 
of  practical  importance,  rich  in 
examples  of  heroic  devotion  and 
noble  fortitude,  rich,  too,  in  wbat  is 

g'and  and  romantic,  as  well  as  in 
itb  and  singleness  of  purpose. 

The  Mediasyal  Church  numbers 
among  its  Apostles  St.  Patrick,  and 
Golumba,  Golumbanus,  and  Eligius, 
Boniface,  tbe  Apostle  of  the  Teu- 
tons, and  tbe  Father  of  German 
Christianity,  and  Raymond  Lull, 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  Moslems, 
who  sealed  with  his  blood  outside 
the  walls  of  Bugia  bis  testimony  to 
the  religion  of  tbe  Cross ;  Sturmi, 
and  Anskar,  Otho,  and  Olaf,  and 
Adalbert;  men  who  toiled  and 
suffered,  and  died  for  Jesus  of 
Nazareth. 

From  a  very  early  period  Ireland 
was  conspicuous  for*  learning  and 
piety.  "Antiquo  tempore,"  says 
Alcuin,  ^'doctissimi  solebant  ma- 
gistri  de  HiberniA  Britanniam, 
Oalliam,  Italiam  Yenire,  et  multos 
per  ecclesias  Cbristi  fecisse  pro- 
fectus."* 

Christianity  bad  been  introduced 
into  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick  as  early 
as  430,  and  spread  rapidly  over  tbe 
whole  island. 


Tbe  leader  of  tbe  earliest  band 
which  started  forth  to  evangelize  tbe 
continent  of  Europe  was  Colum- 
banus,  a  pupil  of  the  Irish  Monas- 
tery of  Bangor.  From  590  to  615 
this  ardent  missionary  laboured  in 
Qaul,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

In  Gaul  tbe  Monasteries  of 
Luxeuil,  Fontenay,  and  Anagrey 
arose  out  of  bis  exertions,  but  be- 
coming obnoxious  to  tbe  Burgundian 
Court  and  to  the  native  clergy,  he 
was  compelled  to  remove  into  Swit- 
zerland, and  finally  into  Italy,  where 
he  died  in  615,  at  the  Monastery  of 
Bobbio. 

It  was  no  easy  task  which  lay 
before  those  early  missionaries; 
just  as  in  earlier  times  Christianity 
saved  from  tbe  wreck  all  that  was 
pure  and  beautiful  in  tbe  civilization 
of  Greece  and  Bome,  when  the 
Iron  Kingdom  was  rent  and  shat- 
tered before  tbe  savage  onslaught 
of  tbe  war-loving  hordes  of  tbe 
north,  BO  now,  the  nations  of  the 
north  were  to  be  evangelized,  and 
tbe  pure  morality  and  peaceful  pre- 
cepts of  tbe  Gospel  were  to  be 
preached  to  Celt,  and  Teuton,  Goth» 
and  Sclave.  It  certainly  required 
men  of  earnest  purpose,  deep  piety, 
and  heroic  devotion  to  pierce  the 
vast  forests  which  lay  along  tbe 
Rhine,  and  preach  Christ  crucified 
among  tbe  votaries  of  Druidism* 
and  to  tbe  worshippers  of  Odin, 
Thor,  and  FrSvr;  to  trace  tbe 
galleys  of  tbe  l!l^orthmen,  and  bear 


Eep.  cexzi.  (Al.  cczxy.),  0pp.  I.  285. 
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the  Gospel  message  into  the  homes 
of  the  roving  Vikings  of  the  North. 

All  this  was  to  be  done  by  the 
Mediaeval  Church,  and  all  this  was 
actually  done  bj  the  zeal  of  indivi- 
dual missionaries. 

The  monastic  life  realized  the  ideal 
of  the  mediaeval  mind.  The  monks 
of  the  mediaeval  period  were  dis- 
tinguished for  the  strictness  of  their 
lives,  for  learning,  but  above  all 
for  missionary  zeal.  Issuing  forth 
in  little  bands  from  some  quiet 
monastery  they  pushed  onward 
through  the  trackless  forest,  strong 
in  childlike  dependence  on  an 
overruling  Providence,  until  a  suit- 
able spot  was  discovered ;  then 
temporary  huts  were  erected : 
timber  was  felled  and  brushwood 
removed  on  every  side :  a  chapel 
was  built:  then  dwellings  were 
erected  and  a  clearing  made  and 
soon  the  forest  re-echoed  the  sound 
of  psalm  and  hymn :  the  colony 
thus  established  became  not  only 
the  centre  of  missionary  enterprise 
in  its  own  vicinity,  but  in  course  of 
time  became  the  parent  of  many 
simUar  establishments. 

There  is  a  notable  difference  be- 
tween the  plan  adopted  by  the 
early  teachers  of  Christianity  and 
that  which  found  favour  in  the 
Mediaeval  Church:  the  early 
missionaries  of  the  gospel  began 
from  below,  and  worked  upwards. 
Not  many  learned,  not  many  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  were  among 
the  number  of  their  converts :  the 
mean  and  the  ignoble,  the  peasant 
and  the  bond  slave,  the  ignorant 
and  the  despised  were  the  instru- 
ments chosen  by  God  to  bring  to 
nought  the  wisdom  of  the  philoso- 
pher, to  overthrow  the  pride  of  the 
human  intellect,  the  opposition  of 
a  powerful  priesthood,  toe  suspicion 
and  hatred  of  Imperial  Borne. 
Now,  however,  everything  was 
changed :    the    missionary    began 


above  and  worked  downwards  to  the 
mass  of  the  people ;  he  began  by 
attempting  the  conversion  of  the 
sovereign  or  chief,  and  the  people 
generally  followed  the  example  of 
the  ruler.  This  accounts  for  the 
vast  numbers  said  to  have  been 
converted  by  individual  teachers, 
and  it  accounts  too  for  the  fearful 
crop  of  errors  and  superstitions 
which  sprang  up  and  flourished  in 
the  medieval  period.  When  a 
tribe  or  nation  embraced  the  gospel 
they  were  baptized  en  masse  on  a 
simple  profession  of  belief,  without 
adequate  instruction  beforehand  in 
the  truths  of  Christianity.  Hence 
they  retained  much  of  the  errors  of 
their  old  superstitions ;  then  began 
the  belief  in  **  purgatorial  fires," 
and  monkish  masses  (missa  pri- 
vatm  or  solitarud)  ;  an  exaggerated 
veneration  for  saints  and  angels  and 
relics ;  then  the  ancient  and  salutary 
discipline  of  the  Church  with  regard 
to  notorious  offenders  degenerated 
into  private  confession  and  priestly 
absolution ;  then  arose  step  by  step 
the  edifice  of  Papal  pretensions ; 
then  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
structure  which  in  our  days  has 
received  the  chief  corner  stone  by 
the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility. 

From  an  early  period  the  Irish 
took  the  lead  in  opposing  the 
claims  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
The  Irish  missionaries  in  England 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  autho- 
rity of  Augustine,  and  the  Abbot  of 
Bangor  (Dinoot)  declared  that  they 
owed  no  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome. 

Spelman*  has  published  from  an 
old  Cottonian  MS.  the  declaration 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Dinoot 
to  Augustine. 

"  Notum  sit  et  absque  dubitatione 
vobis,  quod  nos  omnes  sumus  et 
quilibet  nostrum  obedientes  et 
subditi  ecclesiae  Dei  et  Papae 
Bomae  et  unicuique  vero  Christiano 


*  "Cone.  Brit.,"!.,  108. 
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et  pio  ad  amandum  unumquemque 
in  Buo  gradu  in  caritate  perfecta,  et 
ad  juvandum  UDumquemque  eorum 
verbo  et  facto  fore  filios  Dei  et 
aliam  obedientiam  quam  istam  Qon 
scio  debitam  ei  quem  vos  norainatis 
esse  Papam:  ^ec  esse  patrem 
patrum  viadicare  et  postulari,  eb 
istam  obedientiam  nos  sum  us 
parati  dare  et  solvere  ei  et  cuique 
Christiano  continuo.  Prsdterea  nos 
sumus  sub  gubernatione  episcopi 
csrlionis  super  osca  qui  est  ad 
supervidendum  sub  Deo  super 
nobis  ad  faciendum  nos  servare 
vinm  spiritualem." 

This  declaration,  however,  is  said 
to  be  spurious.* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fierce  op- 
position of  the  British  Church  to 
the  Roman  regulations— ran  oppo- 
sition which  in  Ireland  continued 
•down  to  the  twelfth  century  f — 
prove.-i  beyond  the  bossibility  of 
question  that  the  Bntons  did  not 
then  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

Columbanup,  in  his  fifth  letter 
^*  ad  Bonifacium  IV,,*'  administered 
some  salutary  advice  to  the  Roman 
Church  and  denied  her  claims  to 
the  supremacy  ;  "  Boma  orbis  ter- 
rarum  caput  est  ecclesiarum,  salva 
loci  domiuicaa  reaurrectiouis  singu- 
lar i  proBrogativa.*'J 

In  Germany,  too,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope  was  not  established 
until  the  Irish  ^'chool  was  silenced 
and  subverted.  § 


But  there  is  a  bright  side  also  to 
the  picture ! 

Kilian,  one  of  the  last  in  the 
great  band  of  Irish  missionaries, 
made  Wurzburg  the  centre  of  his 
labours,  and  evangelized  Franconia. 
Eligius  (St.  Eloy)  planted  the 
banner  of  the  Cross  among  tbe 
savage  Friealanders.  Winfritb, 
better  known  as  Bonifacius,  became 
the  Apodtle  of  Thuringia.  This 
distinguished  Englishman  joined 
Willebrord  in  715,  and  penetrated 
Friesland.  A  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, inflexible  determination,  emi- 
nent piety,  and  considerable  know- 
ledge of  Scripture,  Boniface  stands 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  mediseval 
missionaries. 

"Evangelioa  etiam  doctrina  adeo 
prsBcipuus  extitit  ut  apostolorum  tem- 
pore in  ejus  pnedicatione  laudares." 


He  evangelized  Thuringia,  He«- 
sia,  Bavaria,  and  after  a  long  career 
of  active  exertions  undertook  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five  a  missionary 
expedition  into  Friesland,  where  he 
fell  a  martyr  on  the  5th  of  June, 
755. 

We  need  not  particularize  the 
zeal  and  devotion  of  Sturmi  and 
Willehad,  of  Anakar  and  Adalbert, 
of  Otho  and  Olaf.  When  the 
dread  Northmen  came  in  tlieir 
swift  barks,  devastating  the  fair 
plains  of  England  and  France,  and 
spreading  terror  and  dismay  on 
every    side,     Anskar    carriea    the 


*  "  Gieaeler'a  Bcc.  HiBt.,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  167,  note  i. 

t  "  EndeaToun  were  always  proceeding  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  States,  to  reooncile  the 
Britons  and  Irish  with  the  Roman  Oburch  as  the  common  mother-chorcb,  and  to  unite 
them  with  the  Church  of  the  Anglo-SaxoDS.  But  although  the  Abbot  Adammin,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  oentniy,  had  laboured  to  effect  this  object,  not  without  success, 
among  the  Britons  and  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  the  Monk  Bckbeit  had  gained  over  the 
Northern  Picts  to  the  side  of  B.ome,  yet  the  breach  was  not  removed  by  this  means.  It  was 
not  until  the  decline  of  the  Iridi  Church  amid  the  continued  Cinl  wars,  that  towards  the 
«nd  of  the  eleventh  century,  Dublin  first  came  to  attach  itself  to  the  Arch  bishopric  of  Canter- 
bury. Afterwards  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Malachy  (t  1148),  was  active  in  flavour  of 
Home,  till  at  last  Ireland  and  Wales  were  conquered  by  Henry  II.,  and  thus  the  complete 
association  of  the  British  and  Irish  Church  with  Borne  was  effected."  (*'Gieseler,"  iL,  196—7.) 

t  "Church  of  St.  Patrick,"  pp.  118  «?.,  by  W.  G.  Todd. 

§  <'  Middle  Age,"  Haidwicke,  p.  45. 

Jl   "  Annales  Xantenaes,"  ^.d.  752. 
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G-ospel  message  into  the  homes  of 
the  savage  Vikings,  and  evangelized 
Benmark  and  Sweden. 

Adalbert  preached  the  Gospel 
among  the  Sclaves  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary.  He  was  martyred  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Daatzic  in  997, 
while  engaged  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Prussians,  and  a  few  years  later 
Bruno  and  eighteen  companions 
shared  the  same  fate.  But  no 
danger  daunted,  no  obstacle  de- 
terred the  fearless  missionaries  of 
the  MedisBval  Church ;  they  had  to 
deal  with  men  of  fierce  passions 
and  warlike  habits,  who  knew  no 
law  save  that  of  physical  force,  and 
they  despised  human  power,  and 
strong  in  simple  trust,  and  the 
might  of  a  masterful  faith  they 
confronted  unmoved  the  pirate  of 
the  North,  Frankish  Count  and 
Suevian  King.  Faults  they  cer- 
tainly had,  and  the  means  they  em- 
ployed cannot  always  he  defended, 
but  in  the  main  the  Apostles  of 
the  Mediaeval  Church  were  men  of 
intense  religious  zeal,  eminent  piety, 
and  unselfiBh  devotion.  One  of 
the  most  serious  charges  brought 
against  them  is,  that  they  trans- 
gressed the  bounds  of  rectitude  in 
working  on  the  ignorance  and  cre- 
dulity of  the  people. 

Thus  we  read  that  an  attack 
having  been  made  on  some  churches 
built  by  Otho,  the  Apostle  of  Po- 
merania,  one  of  the  mo^t  zealous 
ringleaders  in  the  affray,  was 
struck  by 'a  fit,  so  that  his  arm 
stiffened  and  he  could  not  use  his 
club. 

This  was  regarded  as  a  Divine 
omen,  and  the  work  of  destruction 
was  discontinued. 

Again,  we  read  that  a  chief  bap- 
tized by  Otho  was  on  one  occasion 
captured  by  the  Danes.  After  he 
had  prayed  earnestly  for  assistance, 
he  dreamt  one  night  that  good 
Bishop  Otho  appeared  to  him  and 
bade  him  *'  Be  of  courage,"  pro- 
mising him  speedy  release. 


When  he  awoke  his  prison  doors 
were  open,  and  escaping,  he  hurried 
to  the  shore,  where  he  found  a 
boat,  and  escaped  to  Stettin.  This 
miraculous  delivery  made  a  pro- 
found impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  people. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
would  have  been  next  to  impossible 
to  evangelize  the  Teutons  without 
working  on  their  superstition^ 
Besides,  we  should  remember  that 
the  missionaries  were  themselves 
men  of  vivid  imagination,  deeply 
impressed  with  a  belief  in  special 
assistances  and  miraculous  interpo- 
sitions, and  by  no  means  free  from 
the  current  superstitions  of  the 
age. 

A  still  more  serious  charge  is  ad- 
vanced, and  with  good  cause,  against 
the  Mediaeval  Church — that  of 
propagandism  with  the  sword. 

"When,  however,  the  crusading 
spirit  had  sunk  deeply  into  the 
minds  of  the  people,  then  a  Bay- 
mond  Lull  arose  to  denounce 
propagandism  by  the  sword,  and 
attested  by  his  death  outside  the 
walls  of  Bugia  his  zeal  in  evange- 
lizing the  Moslem  warriors. 

Christianity  was  propngated  in 
Norway  and  Iceland  by  Olaf  Trygg- 
vaton  (995-1000),  and  after  his 
death  by  Olaf  the  Saint  (1017- 
1033). 

The  latter  had  been  a  pirate  in 
his  youth,  but  coming  under  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel,  he  was 
converted.  He  invited  clergy  from 
England,  at  whose  head  was  Bishop 
Grimkil,  called  by  the  people  "the 
horned  man,"  from  the  shape  of  his 
mitre.  Every  stronghold  of  the 
Pagan  system  was  ruthlessly  demo* 
lished  and  the  Gospel  established, 
partly  by  instruction,  but  much 
more  by  arms.  Olaf  propagated 
religion  under  penalty  of  death.  He 
summoned  a  Thing,  and  demanded 
that  the  people  should  receive  the 
Gospel  and  be  baptized.  Gudbrand, 
a  powerful  chief,  opposed  Olaf,  but 
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his  son  was  captured  by  the  king 
and  kept  as  a  hostage. 

The  Bonders  were  sammoned  to 
a  Thing,  and  for  two  days  nothing 
was  settled.  On  the  third  day, 
both  parties  met  on  the  Thing  field, 
Olaf  and  his  men  on  one  side,  with 
Eolbein  the  Strong  and  his  terri- 
ble mace,  and  Oudbrand  on  the 
other.  Soon  a  great  crowd  brought 
an  ugly  idol  covered  with  gold  and 
silver.  All  the  people  arose  and 
did  obeisance,  while  Gudbrand  de- 
manded of  the  king, ''  Where  is  now 
thy  God  P  I  think  neither  thou 
nor  yonder  homed  man  will  lift 
your  heads  so  high  as  formerly. 
See  how  our  eod  looks  upon  you." 
Olaf  then  whispered  to  Kolbein, 
'^  If  while  I  am  speaking,  the  Bond- 
ers look  elsewhere  than  towards 
their  idol,  see  that  thou  strike  him 
as  hard  as  thou  canst  with  thy 
club."  Then  turning  to  the  Bonders 
he  said : — 

*'  Dale  Qudbrand  would  frighten 
us  with  his  god  that  can  neither 
hear  nor  see,  nor  save  himself,  nor 
even  move  without  beinjg;  carried. 
Ye  say  our  God  is  invisible,  but 
turn  your  eyes  to  the  east,  and  see 
Him  advancing  in  great  splendour." 

At  that  moment  the  sun  rose, 
and  all  turned  to  look.  Eolbein  was 
duly  on  the  alert,  and  immediately 
struck  the  image  with  all  his  might, 
BO  that  it  burst  asunder  and  dis- 
closed a  number  of  mice  and  other 
vermin  which  had  hitherto  fattened 
on  the  sacrifices  offered  to  the  idol. 
The  Bonders  fied  to  their  ships, 
which  Olaf  had  meantime  got 
pierced  with  holes.  Terrified  at 
finding  them  sinking,  they  returned 
and  were  baptized.* 

As  early  as  1000  ▲.!>.,  laws  were 
passed  in  Iceland  favourable  to  the 
Gospel  which  had  been  planted 
there  mainly  by  Olaf  Tryggvason, 
although  it  would  seem  that  when 


the  Northmen  landed  there,  they 
found  traces  of  an  older  Christianity 
planted  by  Irish  missionaries.f 

One  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  Church  of  the 
medifldval  period  was  the  protection 
it  afibrdea  to  the  distressed  and 
the  downtrodden.  It  discouraged 
slavery,  and  by  teaching  the  equality 
of  all  men,  did  much  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  serf.  But  still 
more  was  done  in  this  direction  by 
the  fact  that  the  monastic  life,  and 
even  Holy  Orders,  lay  open  to  the 
serf. 

But  by  far  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  period  we  are  con- 
sidering is  the  aevelopment  of  tlie 
Papacy.  The  Papal  usurpations 
reached  their  climax  under  Hilde- 
brand  (Gregory  VII.). 

From  the  position  of  Vicarius 
Petri,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  now 
advanced  to  Vtcariue  Dei^  and 
claimed  to  be  exempt  from  laws — 
to  absolve  from  oaths — to  possess 
the  exclusive  right  to  summon 
Councils — to  receive  appeals  from 
all  bishops — in  a  word  to  be  epUco* 
pus  universalis  with  all  bishops  for 
vicars  and  the  world  for  See ! 

The  state  of  mediseval  politics, 
the  ignorance  of  the  age,  and  the 
unscrupulous  ambition  of  men  like 
Gregory  VII.,  made  this  the  more 
feasible.  Between  829  and  845 
were  published  the  Forged  Decre- 
tals known  as  the  Pseudo-Isidore. 
These  were  fabricated  out  of  ex- 
isting Canons  by  Autcar,  Arch- 
bishop of  Mayence,  826--847,{  and 
strengthened  the  usurpations  of  the 
Papacjr  by  representing  it  on  the 
authority  of  ancient  usage  as  the 
irresponsible  guide  of  the  universal 
Church.  "  On  these  false  Decretals 
were  founded  the  pretensions  of  the 
Popes  to  universal  sway  in  the 
Ohureh^  while  the  pretended  Dona- 
tio Oonstantini  M.,  a  fiction  of  an 


*  *'  Aportles  of  MedUena  Bnzope,"  Bev.  0.  F.  Macleftr. 

t  ''Neander,"  t.,  412  note.  X  ^'GieKler,''  vol  iL,  p.  831,;note  12. 
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earlier  time,  but  soon  adopted  into 
tbem,  was  the  first  step  from  which 
the  Papacy  endeavoured  to  elevate 
itself  aoove  even  the  State"* 

The  state  of  Eome  itself  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  lines  of 
a  poem  written  by  Bernard,  a  monk 
of  Cluny,in  the  twelfth  century : — 

"  Roma  dat  omnibus  omnia  dantibos ; 

omnia  Romse 
Omn  pretio;    quia  juris  ibi  via,  jus 

perit  omne ; 
lit  rota  labitur,  ergo  vocubitur  hino 

rota  Romana. 
Boma  nocens  nocet,  atque  viam  docet 

ipsa  nocendi. 
Jura  relinquere,  lucra  requirere,  pallia 

vendi." 

Closely  connected  with  the  Me- 
diieval  Church  are  the  three  great 
movements — the  Crusades,  Scholas- 
ticism, and  the  rise  of  the  Mendi- 
cant Orders.  None  of  these  move- 
ments falls  within  the  limits  of  a 
paper  like  the  present,  but  a  sketch 
of  the  medisBval  period,  however 
brief,  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  notice  of  Francis  of  Assissi. 

It  is  a  thrilling  story — the  story 
which  converted  Raymond  Lull : 
'*  How  the  son  of  Fietro  Bemadone 
di  Mericoni,  once  foremost  in  all 
deeds  of  arms,,  and  gayest  at  the 

fiy  festivals,  was  taken  prisoner  at 
enigia,  and  brought  by  disease  to 
the  very  gates  of  death ;  how  in 
sight  of  the  very  portals  of  the 
tomb  he  learned  to  weigh  the  things 
of  time  and  sense  in  the  balances 
of  Eternity,  and,  recovering,  arose 
to  live  no  more  unto  himself,  but  to 
his  Lord;  how  he  exchanged  his 

Sy  apparel  for  the  garb  of  the 
endicant ;  how  he  visited  the  sick, 
tended  the  lepers,  and,  renouncing 
the  world,  achieved  the  victory  that 
overcometh  it." 

On  a  heap  of  ashes  in  the  Church 
of  Portiuncula,  at  Assissi,  the 
''Spouse  of  Poverty"  breathed 
his  last,  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
four  ( 1226).    Eloquent,  and  terribly 


in  earnest,  Francis  of  Assissi  bore 
down  all  opposition,  and,  from  his 
enthusiasm,  arose  the  mighty  Order 
of  Franciscans. 

The  following  incident,  illustra- 
tive of  the  peculiar  enthusiasm  of 
St.  Francis,  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  mediaeval  age. 

It  was  the  tenth  year  of  the 
Franciscan  era,  and  two  hundred 
thousand  Franks  lay  beneath  the 
walls  of  Damietta.  There,  too, 
was  "the  Spouse  of  Poverty," 
burning  with  zeal  to  go  forth  and, 
in  the  very  camp  of  the  enemy, 
undertake  the  conversion  of  the 
Soldan.  After  hours  spent  in  rapt 
devotion  the  soldier  or  the  Cross 
went  forth  on  his  dangerous  under- 
taking, and  was  led  by  the  outposts 
into  the  presence  of  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful.  With  undaunted 
mien  and  unquailing  eve  the  monk 
confronted  the  Moslem  leader. 
Asked  to  remain  in  his  tent  he 
boldly  answered ; — 

"  I  will  remain  if  thou  and  thy 
people  become  converts,  for  the 
love  of  the  Saviour,  my  Master. 
If  thou  art  unwilling,  kindle  a 
furnace,  and  I  and  thy  priests  will 
enter  it  together,  and  let  God  de- 
termine whether  the  true  fiuth  is 
on  thy  side  or  on  mine." 

In  the  presence  of  so  doughty  a 
champion  the  Imauns  trembled,  and 
the  challenge  was  not  accepted; 
the  missionary  then  offered  to  enter 
alone  if  the  Moslem  became  a  con- 
vert, but  the  Soldan  politely  de- 
clined, and  dismissed  his  zealous 
visitor  with  courtes]^. 

Such  was  Francis  of  Assissi,  by 
whom  was  originated  the  idea 
which  expanded  into  the  Mendi- 
cant Orders,  and  to  whom,  there- 
fore, is  mainly  due  the  great  re- 
vival wrought  by  those  Orders 
throughout  Christendom  in  the 
early  and  brightest  years  of  their 
history. 


*  «<QidMler"iL,  S86. 
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LAYS  OF  THE  SAINTLY. 

By  thx  Lokdok  Hebmit. 

Author  of  "  Sohos  of  Siroularitt/'  "Pbips  it  Life/'  &<j. 

No.  11. — St.  Geoboe  or  England. 

All  know  St.  George  is  England's  saint. 
And  patron  of  chivalric  fighters, 

And  that  he  slew  a  dragon  grim, 

But  little  more  is  said  of  him 
By  any  ultra-modern  writers. 

Yet  was  he  of  such  wide  renown 
That  tho'  described  of  Cappadocia, 

His  fame  was  early  spread  of  yore 

To  every  part  of  Levant's  shore, 
From  Alexandria  to  Croatia. 

To  Palestine  he'came  in  youth, 

(He  owned  some  land  within  that  region), 
And  then  took  up  the  warrior's  trade 
Witli  such  success  that  he  was  made 
Tribune,  and  leader  of  a  legion. 

He  changed  his  faith — a'parlous  act 

In  his  political  position — 
For  'gainst  the  Christians  then  there  raged 
Fierce  war,  by  Diodesian  waged, 

So  Georgius  threw  up  his  commission. 

Gave  all  his  wealth,  assumed  the  Cross, 

And  as  a  missionary  started  : 
In  this  he  prospered  much  and  long. 
Till  those  in  heathendom  most  strong 

Like  vengeful  dragons  on  him  darted. 
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Small  meroy  had  the  iaen  who  gave 

To  idol-worship  their  adhesion. 
By  them  the  saintly  George  was  brought 
To  Provost  Dacyea,  one  who  wrought 

The  hfirsh  decrees  of  Diodesian. 

In  vain  upon  the  saint  were  turn'd 

The  terrors  of  their  Inquisition  ; 
He  to  his  creed  adhered  as  fast 
As  barnacle  to  ship — at  last. 

The  Provost  called  in  his  Magician, 

Who  miz*d  some  wine  with  poison  strong 
To  kill;  since  they  could  not  convert  him. 

George  took  the  bowl,  nor  did  he  shrink 

From  tossing  off  the  fatal  drink. 
But.  strange  to  say,  it  didn't  hurt  him. 

They  made  it  stronger,  still  he  drank, 
Nor  show'd  the  slightest  signs  of  djing, 

Then,  seeing  miracles  so  rife, 

The  Wizard  and  the  Provost's  wife 

Turn'd  Christians — which  was  very  trying 

To  Dacyen,  who  had  torture-wheels 
With  scythes  to  cut  the  saint  to  pieces ; 

They  plunged  him,  too,  in  molten  lead. 

And  yet  he  was  no  nearer  dead — 
His  life  seemed  held  on  sev'ral  leases. 

Till,  finding  torture  would  not  do, 
The  Provost  fain  must  try — ^persuasion; 

He  deem'd  that  method  took  effect, 

So  made  the  populace  collect 
Together  for  this  great  occasion. 

When  lo !  recanting  not,  the  saint 
Pray'd  Christian  pray'rs — ^and  what  was  stranger. 

Avenging  flames  from  Heaven  did  fall 

On  temple,  idols,  guests — and  all 
The  pagans  fled  in  dread  and  danger. 

Now  Dacyen,  fearful  of  such  might 

Conceived  a  final  fell  intention : — 

"  1  see  we  must  decapitate 

This  man  " — {that  seem'd  the  only  fate 

Exempt  from  heavenly  intervention). 
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'Tws8  done,  upon  the  moxtow's  morn, 

A  martyr's  fiile  the  Inahop  snfier'd ; 
HiB  tomb's  at  Ramis,  where,  'tis  said, 
Each  pilgrim  who  was  '* off  his  head** 

By  touching  that  his  **  wyttes  "  recover'd. 

St  Qeorge  was  held  in  great  esteem, 

Made  patron  of  Genoa  and  Britain ; 
He  reappeared  in  speotral  form. 
And  help'd  Jerusalem  to  storm, 

Ensuing  'vietoxy— so  'tis  written. 

Of  England's  Order  of  St  George 

Ghiyalrons  Edward  was  the  starter, 
But  thro'  that  doubtful  anecdote 
Which  'tis  not  needful  here  to  quote. 

The  Order  was  re-named  the  Ghurter. 

Our  champion's  image  decks  that  coin 

Which  values  twenty  times  a  shilling. 
Fighting  in  most  heroic  state ; 
And  now  I  must  in  full  relate 

The  story  of  his  dragon-killing. 

He  to  Sylene's  city  came 
When  folks  were  in  a  dreadful  hobble, 

A  dragon  dread,  whose  very  breath 

Was  rife  with  pestilence  and  death. 
Had  come  the  citizens  to  gobble. 

They  gave,  to  "  soothe  its  savage  breast," 
Two  sheep  a  day,  tiU,  none  remaining, 

A  sheep  and  man,  then  men  alone, 

No  soul  could  call  his  life  his  own, 
And  nought  was  heard  but  sad  complaining. 

To  kill  a  dragon  was  a  feat 

No  armies  ever  could  miece&d  in ; 
Champions  alone  of  Heaven-sent  strength 
And  courage,  could  prevail  at  length, — 

This  fact  all  legends  are  agreed  in. 

And  tourists  even  now,  are  shown — 

To  prove  the  dragon  was  no  fable — 
The  well  that  served  as  his  retreat. 
Whence  he  emerged,  those  meals  to  eat 

Which  needed  neither  doth  nor  table. 
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So  men  and  women,  girls  and  boys, 
Were  gnlp'd  within  that  dragon's  swallow, 
.    Until  'twas  requisite  to  bring 
The  only  daughter  of  the  king, 
The  common  &te  in  turn  to  follow. 

The  king  wept  sore— (he  would,  70a  know) 

And  pray'd  them  spare  his  child  for  pity ; 
'*  No,  sire,  the  law  for  all's  the  same. 
And  why  shoold'st  thou  exemption  claim  ? 
The  maid  most  die  to  save  tiie  city." 

Eight  days'  reprieve — no  champion  came, 
TtlH  farther  hope  'twas  vain  to  cherish  ; 

"  Yes,  she  must  die !  "—Oh,  sentence  sad ! 

Of  course  for  lowlier  girls  'twas  bad. 
But  worse  for  a  princess  to  perish. 

They  took  the  royal  maid  and  bound  ] 

Her  to  a  stake  to  be  devour'd ; 
And  tho'  so  sore  her  friends  bewail'd, 
The  girl's  own  courage  never  fail'd, 

She  was  not  what  you  call  a  coward. 

The  king  gave  up  his  child  for  lost, 
And  all  condoled  in  his  bereavement. 

'Twas  now  St.  George  arrived  by  chance. 

O,  muse  of  Sprnsbb's  sweet  romance, 
Aid  me  to  sing  this  great  achievement ! 


¥f  %mtr(tit  of  Sbt.  George  anti  se  Bragoitf * 


"  Te  OhMBpioun  meoteth  ye  Princose 
All  readie  dight  for  deth. 
Her  dotii  he  reekew,  and  ye  dred- 
Fall  Dragon  yuaqaishetb." 


«  Deem  not,  faire  dame,"  qnoth  then  ye  gentle  knighte, 

Whose  hart  wa«  piereed  with  her  piteons  case, 
**  That  I  wolde  leeve  thee  in  soe  great  despight, 

Like  recreant  knave,  or  caitiTo  lowe  and  bace ; 

Certea,  I'le  meet  this  dragonne  face  to  face. 
And  whan  he  commeth  forihe  on  thee  to  lunch, 

No  haire  uppon  thine  hed  shal  he  displace, 
Or  chawe  thy  beauteoos  bones  with  greedie  scmnche, 
Bre  that,  ye  monstre's  grizly  hed  Til  featlie  ponche  !" 
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Searoe  had  he  nid,  whan,  lo  !  with  dredf  all  rore 

Ab  Aetna  giTes,  when  bad  in  ito  inajde, 
Whieh  shooke  the  erthe  for  thirtj  leagues  or  more, 

Te  hell-born  beest  approching  they  etpjde, 

If  8  winges  as  windmill's  aayles  all  wagging  wyde. 
And  enrling  folde  on  folde  its  scajlie  tayle. 

When  as,  nprearing  high,  askanooe  it  eyed, 
Ye  roiall  female  and  ye  knightly  male, 
In  sise  and  bnlke  it  eke  was  veray  lyke  a  whayle. 

His  hoirid  hed,  and  sparekling  armared  oote, 

As  som  infJBrnall  crooodyle's  did  shyne. 
His  Yoyoe  like  mnsioke  playing  ont  of  note, 

When  instroments  discordioos  doe  combine  ; 

His  teeth  glemed  out  in  grinning  loathly  line, 
ffis  eyne  like  brenning  lomps  of  Walsende  oole. 

His  mngge  so  Taste  and  wide,  I  wel  opine, 
An  oliph&nnt  he  might  hare  swallowed  whole. 
He  was,  in  soothe,  ynongh  to  frighten  anie  lyring  sole. 

Soon  as  his  biasing  orbes  on  th&t  Prinoesse 

Te  monstre  fixt,  than  'gan  he  to  attache, 
Bntent  to  chaw  her  into  nothingnesse 

Within  his  cavern  mowthe  so  fonle  and  blaeke  ; 

Bat  when,  for  better  spryng,  ye  feende  drew  backe, 
Her  dooghtie  Champion,  ozged  by  oorsge  stoate. 

His  swerde  aprist,  and  delt  so  shrewde  a  crscke 
dppon  ye  tender  portion  of  his  snowte. 
That  from  ye  wonnde  a  gorie  streme  roaht  redlie  oat. 

Thereat  ye  drsgonne  nis'd  a  gmesome  yelle. 

More  lowd  than  twentie  gannes  of  Armstronge's  make, 

And  on  St.  George  in  raging  fane  felle, 
Forgatt  ye  hongre  hee  had  com  to  slake 
On  that  Princesse,  now  loost  from  perloas  stake  ; 

Wel  that  ye  warrioar  was  so  stoat  of  limb, 
Moanted  on  barb  so  brave  it  ne*er  ooald  qaake, 

Bnmayled,  and  fal  of  corage  to  ye  brimme. 

Else  had  that  scaylie  brate  soone  spyfflicated  him  I 

They  dosed  again,  for  echo  was  loth  to  yield, 

Te  feendish  beest  thrust  forth  his  spightlull  dawe, 
And  fiz'd  his  talaunts  in  ye  Champion's  shielde, 

Which  rent  in  twain,  that  knighte  had  been  ydawe, 

But  eftly  skypping  back,  he  did  withdrawe  ; 
Next,  on  its  tonge,  he  strook  a  stardie  buffe. 

Making  ye  dragonne  holde  his  bleedynge  law, 
And  as  ye  Scottische  Tyraont  to  Maoduffe, 
He  might  have  cryde  for  merde,  '*  holde  1  ynoughe  f  '* 

Bftsoones  ye  speare  empiersed  ye  dragonne's  de, 

Te  which  so  moche  did  raise  his  yrefull  goige, 
He  shooke  the  ayre  with  manie  a  salvage  erie, 

And  with  sharpe  clutche  easay'd  to.  grabbe  St.  George ; 

Now  gleem'd  his  de  like  fyre  from  Yolcan's  forge, 
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His  verie  breth  bothe  knjghte  and  hon  knodkt  downe. 

But  nppe  they  rist,  retonniiiig  to  ye  ehazge; 
.  Our  Baladin  then  eraokt  ye  moBBtre's  erooney    - 
Am  fien  as  Christen  trewe  attaeking  fala  Mahonne. 

FiTe  boon  by  village  docke  bad  George  yfongbte^ 

Witbonten  bytte  or  rappe  bia  forae  to  feed, 
Tet  in  tboae  tymea  of  eld  aucb  feats  were  nongbt, 

Ye  knigbtes  of  yore  no  provender  did  need, 

Wben  barte  and  aowle  ingaged  in  doirtie  deede  ; 
Tbinke  on  ye  Bed  CroaBo  Knigbte,  in  Spenser's  lay, 

Tbree  daies  nnfed,  witb  wonndes  to  smarte  and  bleed. 
He  smott  a  dragonne  be  bad  Tow*d  to  slay, 
Wbereas  St.  George  bad  onlie  fongbte  ye  beeat  a  sin^^e  day. 

Til,  wlulst  ecbe  byrde  its  dayly  song  did  bnabe. 

Ye  lolly  snnne  went  pnblieklie  toe  bedd, 
Wbereai  ye  modest  akyoB  made  crimsonne  blnab, 

Wbile  drowaie  nigbt  ber  aable  onrtin  spiedd ; 

And  be,  oar  knigbte,  albe  bis  wonndes  so  bled, 
Yet  stil  bis  blowes  be  gave  so  sbarpe  and  bard, 

Ye  dragon  faint  witb  lease,  was  nearlie  ded. 
His  scayles  all  cbipt,  bis  bodie  pierst  and  aearred. 
And  so  at  last  be  fel  fnl  lengtbe  nppon  ye  swarde.    - 

"  Come  fortbe,  bell-dame,"  qaotb  tben  tbe  gentle  knigbte, 

"  And  fear  no  more  ye  dmgonne  fiers  and  omell,  , 

By  Heaven  it's  grace,  and  my  so  valiannt  mygbte, 

Ye  monstrous  animals  batb  gotie  its  gmelle. 

Give  me  tby  girdell  wrought  witb  gold  and  Jewell, 
Therwith  its  necke  I  wil  enchaine  and  clog, 

No  mo  its  eyne  doe  gleme  lyke  brenning  fnelle. 
Ye  beeste  is  qneld  as  meeke  as  anie  dogge. 
Lead  then  it  hence,  wbyle  backe  we  to  ye  dtie  jogge." 

How  merveilled  all  that  wondrons  sight  to  vewl 

Ye  seelie  folke  gan  bolt  with  all  their  mygbte  ; 
"  Tom,'*  cried  St.  Geoigo,  "  nntoe  ye  faith  that's  trewe, 

And  tben  this  feende  sbal  doe  ye  no  despight ; 

Bat  if  ye  treat  my  words  witb  soomfol  slight, 
Yonr  bones  to  polpe  ye  dragon  diall  devour  : " 

Attonoe  uppon  their  sowles  came  bolie  light. 
And  Christen  vertues  in  their  hartes  did  flower, 
So  thousands  were  baptysde  within  that  self-same  hour. 

Now  did  our  knight  out  off  ye  dragon's  bed. 

And  had  it  rais'd  aloft  that  all  mooght  see, ' 
When  as  they  knew  ther  enimie  was  ded, 

They  hngg'd  ecbe  other  in  their  height  of  glee. 

And  unto  him  who  did  ye  monstre  slee. 
No  mortall  threasnre  semed  too  great  to  give  ; 

Which  then  St  George  bestow'd  in  charitee. 
On  such  as  in  distreese  were  fain  to  live. 
And  showts  and  blessings  did  he  for  that  boons  receive 
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And]wh«ii  je  kyige  reebdm^  his  dougfater  daut,: 

WhoDid  Dsrer  he  had  hoped  to  aee  agtin, 
HiB  halt  with  ioy  w«b  fill'd  a&d  gladsome  choare. 

He  nith  to  Qeoige,  '*  Fair  ■onne,  I  pray  remaine^ 

And  after  me  ore  this  wide  reaolme  rayne, 
TaldiKg  my  ohild  in  wedlocke*8  happie  tye.** 

"I  t)iaaoke  thee  wel,"  ye  ohampion  'gain  ezpkin, 
**  But,  oertefly  I  have  other  fische  to  frye. 
And  at  to-morroVs  daun  'tb  meet  I  ny  good-bye.*' 

Ye  knighte  departed  as  ye  morning  came^ 

Ye  eitie  monmiog  mnch  to  see  him  goe^ 
For  by  hia  deed,  wel  worthe  etemall  fame, 

Their  gratefnli  love  for  reakew  did  they  owe, 

And  eke  that  they  ye  Christen  £uth  did  knowe  ; 
So  fared  he  forthe,  to  wage  more  war  with  ill, 

Alas  !  sach  valoniie  we  behold  no  mo  ! 
For,  tho*,  peiohaunoe,  llye  men  of  hart  and  will, 
They  kill  no  dragonnes,  for  ther  ben  non  left  to  kilL 


Some  writers  steadfastly  maintain 
This  pretty  story's  but  a  fiction, 
That  dragon's  but  a  type  of  sin, 
And  sceptics,  when  they  once  begin. 
Play  havoc  with  each  old  conviction. 

Their  vendon  makes  oiur  dou^ty  saint 
But  one  amongst  nnwarlike  sinners. 
Whose  martial  £Eune  did  first  arise 
From  his  contracting  for  supplies 
Of  meat  for  CaBsar's  soldiers'  dinners! 

He  swindled,  too,  thro'  thick  and  thin, 

Alike  in  quality  and  measure, 
And  like  a  worldling  base,  grew  rich 
By  following  but  one  end,  the  which 
Was  simply  his  own  gain  and  pleasure. 

His  peculations  roused  at  last 

The  vengeance  of  the  men  he  cheated ; 
They  would  have  slain  him,  but  he  fled 
(Money  and  all;  ere  blood  was  shed. 

And  none  knew  where  he  had  retreated. 

When  lo !  from  danger  and  disgrace. 
On  fortune's  highest  tide  he  floated ; 
As  Christian  priest  was  sanctified, 
Then  took  the  winning  Arians*  side. 
Toadied  their  chiefe,  and  got  promoted. 
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St  Athanasias — ^he  whose  creed 
Some  Ptotestants  still  diaaipprove  of— 

Was  Egypt's  primate  at  that  hoar ; 

But  soon  St  George's  growing  power 
Caused^him  to  be  deposed  and  move  off. 

So  Bishop  George  in  Egypt  reign'd, 
With  tyrant  grasp  his  sceptre  swaying 

O'er  heathen,  heretic,  and  Jew ; 

His  wealth  by  trade  and  taxes  grew — 
Wboever  lost,  his  game  was  paying. 

But  golden  di^  will  neyer  last, 
Constantius  died — oar  "  Saint's  "  upholder; 

Apostate  Jalian  raled  the  roast, 

He  tom'd  the  primate  from  his  post. 
And  gave  him  a  cold  cell — and  shoulder. 

But  for  the  people's  just  revenge 
The  course  of  law  was  too  protracted ; 

And  so  they  stormed  the  jail  forthwith. 

And  as  the  Yankees  served  Joe  Smith, 
The  Libyans  to  St  Georgius  acted. 

In  short  they  lynched  the  tyrant  priest, 
'  Who*  caught  a  well-deserved  Tartar ; 
But  dying  in  his  Church's  cause. 
She  afterwards  slipp'd  in  her  clause. 
To  change  the  sinner  to  a  martyr. 

Of  course  St.  George  was  never  here^ 
England,  perhaps,  he  scarcely  heard  of— 

But  England's  knights  from  Syria  brought 

Sach  tales  of  how  he  taught  and  fought 
As  no  one  now  believes  a  word  of. 

And  so  they  chose  him  for  their  saint, 

Their  war-cry  and  chief  benefactor ; 
Amafied  would  they  have  been  to  know 
Tliat  the  great  saint  they  honoured  so 

Was  but— a  rascally  contractor ! 

I  hope  this  story  is  a  lie, 

The  other  version's  far  more  pleasaiit ; 

I  hope  St.  George  the  chragon  slew. 

That  all  his  other  deeds  were  true, 

.  Tho'  nothing  now  to  me  or  you — 

And  so  we'll  leave  him  for  the  present 
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THE    WANDERING    JEW. 


Ths  period  known  as  the  dark  ages, 
from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  witneseed  the  rise  and  de- 
▼elopment  of  many  extraordinary 
popular  delusions.  Men  were  then 
found  ready  to  receive  with  implicit 
credence  the  travellers*  tales  of  Sir 
John  Maundrell  and  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  which  are  excelled  in  exu- 
berance of  fancy  only  by  those  of 
Baron  Munchausen.  They  loved 
to  hear  of  Prester  John,  longed  to 
sail  with  Yasco  di   Gama  to  the 

f  olden  El  Dorado,  or  to  Ponce  de 
icon's  Fountain  of  Youth,  one 
draught  from  which  was  said  to 
restore  and  render  permanent  that 
very  fugitive  quality,  female  love- 
liness. Moreover,  not  in  an  easy, 
dilettante  fashion,  but  earnestly, 
almost  as  an  article  of  religious 
faith,  they  believed  in  the  existence 
of  the  Wandering  Jew.  They  be- 
lieved that  a  human  beins  was  per- 
petually wandering  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  unresting  and  without 
hope  of  rest;  a  sojourner  in  all 
lands,  a  citizen  of  none;  cut  off 
from  all  sweet  human  ties  and  sym- 
pathies, and  destined  to  stand  for 
ever  on  the  brink  of  the  ^ve,  with- 
out the  power  to  sink  into  its  re- 
fuse. Like  the  Ancient  Mariner, 
this  wanderer  had  *'  strange  power 
of  speech ;"  he  passed  ''  like  night 
from  land  to  land;"  he  was  "ab- 
horred of  men  as  one  who  bad  done 
a  hellish  thing."  From  him  would 
have  come  with  striking  appro- 
priateness the  words  put  in  the 
mouth  of  the  first  murderer :  **  The 
Mighty  One  that  pursuelh  me  is  on 


this  side  and  on  that ;  He  pursuetb 
my  soul  like  the  wind,  like  the 
sand-blast  He  passeth  through  me  ; 
He  is  around  me  even  as  the  air  f 

0  that  I  might  be  utterly  no  more ! 

1  long  to  die  !** 

A  special  fate  has  befallen  this 
legend  of  the  Wanderinc;  Jew. 
Unlike  the  other  medi»val  legends, 
it  has  not  been  consigned  to  the 
limbo  of  foVgetfulness  ;  but,  though 
centuries  of  advancing  culture  have 
intervened  betwixt  its  first  appear- 
ance and  now,  it  still  possesses  for 
the  imaginative  mind  a  weird  Cm- 
cination.  It  may  be  interesting, 
therefore,  briefly  to  consider  its 
probable  origin,  to  trace  its  progress, 
and  to  indicate  the  various  ways  in 
which  it  has  been  handled  by  poets 
and  romancists. 

It  has  been  conjectured,  with 
some  show  of  probability,  that  the 
orie;in  of  this  extraordinary  belief  is 
to  be  found  in  a  misinterpretation 
of  that  well-known  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture (St.  John  xxi.  21-28),  where 
it  is  written,  ''and  Peter  saith  unto 
Him,  Lord,  and  what  shall  this  man 
do  P  And  Jesus  said,  If  I  will  that 
he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to 
thee?  Then  went  this  saying 
abroad  among  the  disciples  that 
that  disciple  (John)  should  not 
die.**  From  the  apostles  the  belief 
is  said  to  have  descended  to  the 
early  Christian  converts,  and  to 
have  gradufdly  come  to  form  a  part 
of  the  unwritten  creed  of  the 
Church.  But  we  are  inclined  to  go 
further  back,  and  to  find  the  primal 
root-superstition     in    the     Oreek 
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myth  of  TithonuB.  This  roan,  who 
was  loved  by  Aurora,  goddess  of 
the  dawn,  sought  from  the  gods, 
through  her  agency,  the  gift  of 
immortality.  They  granted^  his 
request, 


« 


Like  wealthy  men  who  care  not  how 
they  give." 


Bat  he  had  forgotten  to  ask  for 
youthful  vigour,  and  so  grew  de- 
crepit— 

**  A  white-haired  shadow,  roaming  like 

a  dream 
The  ever  silent  epaces  of  the  East, 
Far  folded  mists  and  gleaming  halls  of 

mom." 

Superstitions  such  as  this,  were, 
as  is  well  known,  cherished  by  the 
common  people  long  after  they  had 
formally  espoused  Christianity ;  and 
the  earlier  teachers,  finding  them 
almost  ineradicable,  manifested  con- 
siderable ingenuity  in  bestowing 
unou  them  a  Christianised  form. 
Thus  the  Saturnalia  of  Bacchus 
was  transformed  into  the  Feast  of 
Asses,  of  which  a  curious  descrip- 
tion will  be  found  in  Scott's  romance 
of  •*  The  Abbott ;"  the  ceremony 
of  the  Roman  Lupercalia  became 
the  Cdndlemas  of  modern  times; 
and  so,  yrobably,  in  like  manner 
the  story  of  the  Wandering  Jew 
was  but  a  Christian  engraftment  on 
the  old  Pagan  legend  of  Tithonus. 

We  find  it  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  in  the  "  Historia  Major  "  of 
Matthew  Paris,  a  Benedictine  monk 
at  St.  Alban's  in  the  year  1228. 
This  man  was  the  most  eminent  of 
the  band  of  monkish  chroniclers 
whose  collected  works  form  such  a 
valuable  cyclopiedia  of  English 
history.  His  writings  are  dis- 
tinguished not  only  on  account  of 
their  style,  which  is  bold,  free,  and 
eloquent,  but  also  for  their  high 
tone  of  morality  and  sound  patriot- 
ism. He  narrates  that  in  the  year 
1226    an     Armenian     archbishop 


visited  England  for  the  purpose  of 
worshipping    at      the    celebrated 
shrines,  who,  being  entertained  at 
the  Monastery  of  Saint  Alban's,  was 
asked  several  questions  relating  to 
his  native  country,  &c.  Among  the 
rest,  a  monk  who  sat  near  him  in- 
quired if  he  had  ever  heard  of  the 
famous  person  named  Joseph,  who 
was  so  much  talked  of,  who  was 
present  at  our  Lord's  crucifixion, 
and  conversed  with  him,  and  who 
was  still  alive  in  confirmation  of 
the    Christian    faith.    The    arch- 
bishop answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  afterwards  one  of  his  train  who 
acted  as  interpreter,  told  the  monks 
that  his  lord  knew  the  person  well  f 
that  he  had  dined  at  his  table  but  a 
little  while  before  he  left  the  East ; 
that  he  bad  been  Pontius  Pilate's 
porter,  by  name  Cartaphilus ;  who, 
when  they  were  dragging  Jesus  out 
of  the  Judgment-hall  struck  him 
with  his  fist  on  the  back,  sayings 
*'  G-o  faster,  Jesu?,  go  faster ;  why 
dost  thou  linger  P"     Upon  which 
Jesus  looked  at  him  with  a  frown, 
and  said,  "  I  indeed  am  going,  but 
thou  shalt  tarry  till  I  come."    Soon 
after  he  was  converted    and  bap- 
tised.   He  lives  for  ever,  but  at  the 
end  of  every   hundred  years  falls 
into  an  incurable  illness,  and  at 
length  into  a  fit  or  ecstasy,  out  of 
which,   when  he   recovers,  ho  re- 
turns into  the  same  state  of  youth 
he  was  in  when  Jesus  suffered,  being 
then  about  thirty  years  of  age.    He 
remembers  all  the  circumstances  of 
the     death     and    resurrection    of 
Christ,  the  saints  that  arose  with 
him,  the  composing  of  the  Apostles'' 
creed,    their    preaching    and    dis- 
persion, and  is  himself  a  ver^  grave 
and    holy   person.     Such    is    the 
account     furnished     by    Matthew 
Paris,  who  was  probably  himself 
the  monk  to  whom  the  Armenian 
made  the  above  relation. 

Three  centuries  elapse  before  we 
again  hear  of  the  Wandering  Jew. 
During    this    time,   however,   the 
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belief  in  his  existence  bad  by  no 
means  died  out.  Ghroniclera  tell 
how  at  times  a  sbadowj  figure 
glided  througb  the  streets  of  Euro- 
pean cities,  bringing  infallibly  in  its 
train  famine,  pestilence,  or  war. 
With  great  awe  they  tell  how  it  had 
wandered  thus  for  fifteen  hundred 
years  across  the  snow-clad  heights 
and  arid  steppes  of  Caucasus  and 
Asi.i,  through  ^the  African  deserts 
and  by  the  nvers  of  Gentral  Europe, 
and  so  must  wander  till  the  end  of 
time — 


M 


By  yeurs  not  worn,  but  sore  opprest, 
AjQd  longing  for  the  judgment-day ; 

Praying  for  rest,  to  find  no  rest, 
Corsmg  each  mom*B  returning  ray, 
Ever  wandering — ever — ever !" 


In  1547  there  appeared  at  Ham- 
burg one  who  called  himself  Joseph, 
and  stated  he  had  been  a  shoema&er 
in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
crucifixion.  His  story  is  embodied 
in  a  ballad,  probably  of  later  date, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Pepys 
collection.  Save  that  the  Eoman 
Gartaphilus  is  transformed  into  the 
Jewisn  shoemaker,  the  account 
given  in  the  ballad  dififers  in  no 
material  point  from  that  of  Mat- 
thew Paris.  In  a  quaint,  down- 
right way,  without  prelude,  it 
plunges  at  once  into  the  subject : — 

^  When  as  in  £ure  Jerusalem 
Our  Saviour  Christ  did  live, 
And  for  the  sins  of  all  the  world 

His  own  dear  life  did  give. 
The  wicked  Jews  with  scoffes  and 
scorn 
Our  Saviour  did  molest. 
That  never  till  he  left  his  life 

Had  he  a  moment's  rest. 
When  tiiey  had  crowned  his  head 
with  thorns, 
And  scourged  Him  to  disgrace. 
In  scornful  sort  they  led  him  forth 
Unto  his  dying  place.'* 


II 


Christ,  fainting  beneath  the 
burden  of  his  cross,  sought  to  rest 
upon  a  stone,  which  stood  at  the 
door  of  a  shoemaker's  shop  in  the 


Via  Dolorosa;  but  the  ehofliah 
owner,  rushing  out,  thrust  hira  <^, 
saying : — 


tt 


*  Away,  thou  King  of  Jewes, 

Thou  shalt  not  rest  thee  here ; 
Pass  on,  thy  execution  place 

Thou  seest  now  draw  near.' 
And  thereupon  he  thrust  him  thence. 

At  which  our  Saviour  sayd, 
'  I  sure  will  rest,  but  thou  wilt  waDc, 

And  have  no  journey  stayed.' 
With  that  this  cursed  shoemaker. 

For  offering  Christ  this  wrong, 
Lctft  wife  and  children,  house  and  all. 

And  went  from  thence  along." 


Cursed  with  a  deathless  immor- 
tality, and  tormented  by  the  pangs 
of  unavailing  remorse,  he  wandered 
through  all  lands  without  house  or 
home  or  hidingplace.  He  also  waa 
a  **  most  grave  and  holy  person :" — 


« 


If  he  hear  any  one  blaspheme. 

Or  take  God's  name  in  vain. 
He  tells  them  that  they  crucify 

Their  Saviour  Christ  again. 
'  If  you  had  seen  his  death,'  said  he, 

'  As  these  mine  eyes  have  done. 
Ten  thousand  thousand,  times  would 
ye  . 

His  torments  think  upozi^ 
And  suffer  for  his  sake  all  paines 

Of  torments  and  of  woes.' 
These  are  his  words,  and  eke 

life, 
Where'er  he  oomesor  goes." 


The  next  public  appearance  of  the 
Jew  would  seem  to  have  been  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1686.  An  account 
of  him  is  preserved  in  the  *'  Turkish 
Spy,"  a  curious  and  int^^ting  book, 
whose  authorship  is  doubtful.  In 
Bosweirs  "  Life  o£  Johnson,"  it  is 
ascribed  to  an  Englishman,  named 
Manley,  but  the  elder  D'Israeli  haa 
aince  conclusively  shown  it  to  be  the 
production  of  John  Paul  Mariana, 
an  Italian  resident  in  Paris  from 
the  year  1660-1700.  Its  form  ia 
fictitious,  like  that  of  the  "  Peraiaa 
Letters  "  of  Montesquieu,  and  Gold- 
smith's '*  Citizen  of  the  Worid," 
but  it   nevertheless   records  real 
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eyents.  '*  Here  (sajs  the  Turkish 
Spy)  is  a  man  come  to  this  dtj^if 
he  may  be  called  a  man,  who  pre- 
tends to  have  lived  about  sixteen 
hundred  years.  He  says  of  himself 
that  he  was  usher  of  the  divan 
at  the  time  when  the  Christian 
Messias  was  condemned  by  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  that  for  insulting  the 
illttstrious  one  he  was  condemned 
to  live  and  wander  the  earth  till  the 
day  of  Judgment.  One  day  I  had 
the  curiosity  to  discourse  with  him 
in  various  languages,  and  I  found 
him  master  of  ful  that  I  could  speak. 
He  told  me  that  there  was  not  a 
true  history  to  be  found. 

"  He  was  in  Borne,  he  said,  when 
Nero  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  saw 
him  stand  triumphing  on  the  top  of 
the  citadel  to  behold  its  flames.  He 
saw  Saladin's  return  from  his  con- 
quests in  the  East,  when  he  caused 
his  shirt  to  be  carried  on  the  top 
of  a  spear  with  this  proclamation — 
*  Saladin,  prince  of  many  countries, 
shall  have  no  memorial  left  of  him 
when  he  dies  but  this  poor  shirt.* 
He  knew  Tamerlane,  the  Scythian, 
and  told  me  he  was  so-called  because 
he  was  lame.  He  seemed  to  pity  the 
insupportable  calamity  of  Bajazet, 
whom  he  had  seen  carried  about  in 
a  cage  by  Tamerlane's  orders.  He 
had  heard  the  Jlmperor  Vespasian 
say,  when  he  understood  the  temple 
of  Solomon  was  burnt  to  ashes,  that 
he  had  rather  all  Rome  had  been  set 
on  fire.  Here  the  old  man  fell  a 
weeping,  himself  remembering  the 
ruin  of  that  noble  structure  which 
he  described  to  me  as  familiarly  as 
if  he  had  seoa  it  but  yesterday.  By 
his  looks  00  e  would  take  him  for  a 
reho  o£  the  old  world,  or  one  of  the 
long-lived  fathers  before  the  flood. 
To  speak  modestly  he  may  pass  for 
the  younger  brother  of  Time."  The 
narrative  continues  to  describe  con- 
ferences held  between  this  per- 
sonage and  the  Parisian  sAvans,  who 
seemed  at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  an 
individual  laying  claim  to  so  vast  an 


experience.  The  Hamburg  Jew,  if 
we  may  trust  the  ballad,  had  to 
submit  to  a  like  oross-examination*- 

'*  Most  learned  men  with  him  conferre , 
Of  those  his  lingering  dayes, 

And  wonder  much  to  hear  him  teU 
His  jommeys  and  his  ways." 

The  last  impersonation  of  the 
Wandering  Jew  which  we  shall 
notice,  and  one  which  differed  in 
some  respects  from  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  made  in  Venice  about 
the  vear  1700  by  a  certain  Signer 
Ouaidi.  During  his  stay  in  the  city 
three  things  were  observed  in  his 
conduct.  The  first  was  that  he  had 
a  small  collection  of  remarkably  fine 
pictures,  which  he  readily  showed 
to  any  one  that  desired  it ;  the  next 
that  he  was  perfectly  versed  in  all 
arts  and  sciences,  and  spoke  on 
every  subject  with  the  utmost  readi- 
ness and  sagacity ;  and  it  was  in  the 
third  place  observed,  that  he  never 
wrote  or  received  any  letter,  desired 
no  credit,  made  use  of  no  bills  of 
exchange,  but  lived  in  a  style  of  un- 
ostentatious splendour,  paying  for 
everything  he  desired  in  gold  of  an 
antique  coinage.  One  day  he  was 
visited  by  a  nobleman,  a  connoisseur 
in  the  fine  arts,  who,  having  ex- 
amined his  collection,  admired  it 
excessively.  At  the  close  of  the 
visit  (the  story  goes  on  to  say),  the 
nobleman  cast  his  eye  by  chance 
over  the  chamber  door,  where  hung 
a  picture  of  this  stranger  (Gkuddi). 
The  Venetian  looked  upon  it,  and 
then  upon  him.  "  This  picture  was 
drawn  for  you,"  he  says  to  Signer 
Qualdi,  to  which  the  other  made  no 
answer,  but  a  low  bow.  ''You 
look,"  continued  the  Venetian,  ''like 
a  man  of  fifty,  and  yet  I  know  this 

Sicture  to  be  from  the  hand  of 
itian,  who  hsa  been  dead  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years.  How  is  this 
S^ssible  f "  "  It  is  not  easy,'*  said 
ualdi,  gravely,  "to  understand  all 
things  that  are  possible,  and  yet 
there  is  surely  no  crime  in  my  being 
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like  a  portrait  drawn  by  Titian." 
The  Yenetiao  perceiyed  by  the 
stranger's  manner  that  his  remark 
had  given  offence,  and  hastened  to 
take  his  leave.  Bnt  he  did  not 
fail  to  communicate  the  circum- 
stance to  his  friends ;  it  speedily 
became  the  talk  of  the  city,  and 
various  parties,  urged  by  curiosity, 
went  to  call  upon  Oualdi.  They 
were  disappointed,  however;  the 
stranger  had  left  the  city,  and  was 
never  seen  again. 

A  theme  more  essentially  ro- 
mantic,  fuller  of  boundless  possi- 
bilities ill  the  way  of  plot  ana  inci- 
dent than  this  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived ;  it  is  not  therefore  surprising 
to  find  it  a  general  favourite  with 
the  poet  and  novelist.  Among  the 
various  compositions  which  it  has 
suggested  first  mention  is  due  to 
Dr.  Croly's  "  Salathiel  the  Immor- 
tal,'' a  work  which  does  not  occupy 
the  place  among  notable  English 
novels  in  the  public  estimation,  to 
which  it  is  entitled  by  its  merits. 
It  is  not  a  book  to  be  devoured  at 
a  sitting,  nor  can  it  be  read  at  all 
times  with  equal  advantage,  but 
when  taken  up  at  intervals,  and 
when  the  mind  is  open  to  the  influ- 
ences of  enthusiasm,  it  yields  intense 
pleasure.  It  abounds  in  clear  and 
picturesque  descriptions  of  scenery 
and  manners ;  the  language  is  elo- 
quent, if  at  times  over  rhetorical ; 
steeped  in  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, its  gorgeous  orientalisms  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  "Basselas*' 
or  "Vathek."  Perhaps  the  one 
blemish  of  the  book  is  its  slightly 
inartistic  plot ;  the  characters  lack 
cohesion  ;  they  appear  suddenly, 
dazzle  our  eyes  for  a  brief  space 
with  their  vivid  brilliancy,  and  then 
flit  away  into  darkness  like  the 
pictures  on  a  magic  lantern  screen. 

In  '*  Salathiel "  the  attempt  is 
made  to  present  us  with  a  picture 
of  the  Jew  before  the  curse  de- 
scended on  him.  He  is  represented 
as  standing  head  and  shoulaers above 


the  rest  of  the  people,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  position  as  Prince  of 
the  ancient  house  of  Naphthali,  but 
of  his  estimable  personal  qualities. 
His  valour  and  wisdom  in  cooncii 
mark  him  out  as  a  bom  leader,  and 
he  soon  becomes  the  life  and  soul 
of  his  countrymen's  armed  renst- 
ance  to  the  encroachments  of  Some. 
In  common  with  every  pious  Jew 
of  the  time,  his  earnest  expectation 
is  the  approaching  advent  of  Mes- 
siah ;  but  in  proportion  to  his  yearn- 
ing desire  for  this  event  is  his  hatred 
for  him  whom  he  deems  an  impostor. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  aoco- 
sation  and  condemnation  of  Jesus. 
As  they  conducted  him  to  the  place 
of  execution,  the  concentrated  fury 
of  Salathiel  found  vent  in  words  of 
blasphemous  insult.  Then  Jesus 
turned,  and  while  he  looked  upcm 
him,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger, 
the  veil  was  lifted  from  his  eyes,  the 
blackness  of  his  crime  became  present 
to  his  mind  with  horrible  clearness, 
and  with  the  words  of  doom  ringing 
in  his  ears  he  fled  from  the  scene 
and  the  city.  Thenceforth  he  was 
a  fugitive  and  an  alien. 

From  Croly's  "Salathiel"  to 
Godwin's  *'  St.  Leon "  the  descent 
is  great.  Those  two  heroes  of  ro- 
mance differ  from  each  other  as 
Milton's  Satan  does  from  Goethe's 
Mephistopheles.  Salathiel  is  a 
grand  Titanesque  being,  full  of 
great  ambitions  and  noble  impulses ; 
St.  Leon  is  the  same  Salathiel,  re- 
duced by  the  wear  and  tear  of  a 
thousand  years  to  the  rank  of  a 
commonplace  mortal.  He  is  a 
Spanish  grandee,  an  astrologer,  an 
alchemist,  a  lover,  a  parent.  In- 
deed, were  it  not  for  his  occasional 
outbursts  of  remorse  and  despair, 
we  should  fail  to  recognise  in  him 
the  lineaments  of  the  "  Wandering 
Jew."  Still  further,  and  as  if  to 
illustrate  the  proverbially  easy  tran- 
sition fi*om  the  sublime  to  the  ridi- 
culous. Lord  John  Bussell  has 
almost  burlesqued  the  old  legend 
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in  bis  ^'Essays  by  a  Gentleman 
wbo  bas  left  bis  Lodgiogs." 

In  tbe  department  of  poetry  we 
may  mention  first,  tbe  Honble. 
Mrs.  Norton's  *«  Undyino:  One," 
dead^  it  is  to  be  feared,  long  ago. 
Among  tbe  brigbt  aerial  people  wbo 
follow  lantbe  tbrougb  the  mazes 
of  *'  Queen  Mab/*  tne  "  nnessen- 
tial  figure"  of  Abasuerus  glides 
like  a  spectre.  Very  characteristi- 
cally, Shelley  bas  chosen  to  repre- 
sent him  as  aefying  the  omnipotent 
power  which  holds  him  in  thrall : — 

<*  Tbus  have  I  stood — tbrougb  a  wild 

waste  of  years 
Struggling  with   whirlwinds   of  mad 

agony, 
Yet  peaceful  and  serene  and  self-en - 

sbrined. 
Mocking  my  powerless  tyrant's  horrible 

curse 
With  stubborn  and  unalterable  will, 
Even  as  a  giant  oak  which  heaven's 

fierce  flame 
Had   scathed   in   the   wUdemess,  to 

stand 
A  monument  of  fadeless  ruin  there ; 
Yet  peaceftilly  and  movelessly  it  braves 
The  midnight  conflict  of  tiie  wintry 

storm, 
As  in  the  sunlight's  calm  it  spreads 
Its  worn  and  wither 'd  arms  on  high 
To   meet   the   quiet   of  a  summer's 

noon." 

How  different,  in  its  pathetic 
rnoumfulness,  tbe  language  of 
Titbonus,  under  similar  circum- 
stances :— • 

*'  The  woods  decay,  the  woods  decay 

and  fall; 
The  vapours  weep  their  burthen  to  the 

ground ; 
Man  comes  and  tills  the  field,  and  lies 

beneath ; 
And  after  many  a  summer  dies  the 

swan. 
Me  only  cruel  immortality 
Consumes. 

Wordsworth  bas  written  a  song 
for  tbe    "  Wandering   Jew,"  and 


Professor  Aytoun  a  ballad,  founded 
on  a  striking  incident  in  Godwin's 
*'  St.  Leon,"  neither  of  which  merit 
partimilar  notice.  Several  French 
writers  have  also  handled  tbe  old 
theme  with  considerable  artistic 
eflfect ;  not  to  speak  of  Eugene  Sue's 
''  Le  Juif  Errant,'*  where  the  part  of 
tbe  Jew  in  tbe  wonderful  drama 
therein  unfolded  is  rather  that  of  a 
spectator  than  an  actor,  there  is  the 
poet  Quinten's  *' Abasuenis,"  of 
which    Longfellow   says  in   "Hy- 

SerioD,'*  "  It  is  a  weird  mystery,  a 
ramatic  prose  poem,  in  which  tbe 
ocean,  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  cnthe- 
dral  at  Strasburgb  have  part9  to 
play ;  and  the  saints  on  the  stained 
windows  of  tbe  Minster  speak,  and 
the  statues  and  dead  kings  enact 
tbe  dance  of  death.'*  A  chanBon  on 
the  same  topic,  by  Beranger,  has 
been  translated,  and  may  be  found 
by  the  curious  reader  in  tbe  "  Minor 
Morals  '*  of  Sir  John  Bowring. 

Here  we  must,  somewhat  regret- 
fully, take  leave  of  the  "  Wandering 
Jew."  Common  sense  is  never 
weary  of  reminding  us  that  the 
narrative  of  his  chequered  life  is 
but  a  legend — 

"  A  fable,  a  phantom,  a  show 

Of  the  ancient  Rabbinical  lore ; 
Yet  the  old  medinval  tradition. 
The  beautiful  strange  superstition, 
But  haunts  us  and  holds  us  the 


more. 


II 


If,  however,  we  turn  our  thoughts 
from  tbe  individual  to  the  race,  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
legend's  profound  significance.  The 
toils  and  sufferings  of  the  apocry- 
phal Abasuerus,  must  surely  be 
slig|bt  in  comparison  with  those 
which  the  people  of  the ''  wandering 
foot  and  weary  breast"  have  en- 
dured for  centuries  and  will  endure 
till  tbe  eternal  purpose  regarding 
them  be  fulfilled. 
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AMONG    THE    DEAD    IN    EOME. 


By  W.  Kkightok. 


Thx  Apj^ian.Way  was  once  the 
great  highroad  leading  to  Eome 
from  Bmndusiiim,  the  modem  Brin- 
disi.  It  is  now  open  for  carriage 
driyes  from  Some  to  Albano,  and 
few  of  the  environs  of  Bome  pre- 
sent-so mnch  to  interest  the  travel- 
ler. For  many  miles  along  this,  as 
along  the  other  great  highways  lead- 
ing to  Bome,  the  country  was  a  vast 
cemetery,  a  city  of  the  dead,  in 
ancient  times. 

Nearest  to  the  walls,  at  the 
modem  gate  of  St.  Sebastian,  stood 
the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  as  if  the 
guardian  of  her  impregnable  gates. 
The  ashes  of  the  matest  of  the 
Scipios,  Afiicanus,  do  not  rest  here. 
He  died,  and  was  interred  at 
Litemum.  But  Ennius,  the  great 
father  of  Boman  poetry,  the  con- 
servator of  her  legendaiy  annals, 
was  one  of  the  occupants  of  this 
tomb.  Cicero  refers  to  the  necro- 
polis that  lined  the  Appian  Way 
when  he  asks,  arguing  for  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  '*  Wh^n  you 
go  out  of  the  Capenian  Gate,  where 
you  behold  the  tombs  of  Calatinus, 
of  the  Scipios,  of  the  Servilii,  and 
of  the  Metelli,  can  you  suppose  that 
they  are  now  miserable  ?" 

The  practice  of  buming  the  dead 
was  not  general  until  the  later  days 
of  the  liepublic,  and  this  practice 
made  a  sepulchre  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions sufficient  to  receive  the  re- 
mains of  whole  families,  and  even  of 
their  retainers.  A  smidl  urn  would 
hold  the  ashes  of  a  hero,  and  these 


urns  were  usually  arranged  in  the 
columbaria,  arched  alcoves  or  niches, 
side  by  side,  row  by  row,  and  close 
to  them  were  the  lachrymatories, 
or  any  other  small  memorials  which 
the  pious  affection  of  the  survivors 
might  raise  to  the  memory  of  the 
departed. 

It  is  said  that  Sylla  was  the  first 
of  the  Cornelii  whose  body  wm 
burned,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  from  that  time  cremation  was 
the  ordinary  form  of  burial  witb  the 
wealthy.  Ovid  tells  of  plebeian 
pyres.  In  the  poetry  of  the  Augos- 
tan  and  later  periods,  aUusions  to 
coffins  and  to  interment  are  veiy 
rare ;  whilst  allusions  to  the  funeral 
torch,  to  the  pyre,  to  the  ashes,  and 
to  cremation  generally  are  common 
and  perpetual.  Consequently  ums, 
and  not  large  massive  sarcophagi, 
are  the  usual  features  of  the  crowded 
cemeteries.     « 

The  approach  to  Bome  in  ancient 
times  by  the  Appian  Way,  must 
have  been  singularly  solemn  and 
impressive.  Even  to  comparattvely 
diminutive  Pompeii  the  anproach 
through  the  Street  of  Tombs  must 
have  Been  grave  and  serious*  Bat 
what  must  the  journey  to  Bome 
have  been,  when  the  traveller  had 
arrived  within  twelve  miles  of  it, 
along  the  Appian  Way  ?  Think  of 
a  Westminster  Abbey  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  miles  in  length,  crowded 
with  lofty  tombs  or  votive  menu* 
ments  to  the  dead,  extending  from 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  ofi  either  side ! 
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Here  and  there  Bome  stately  temple 
of  the  gods,  or  some  InxorioiiB  Yula 
interrupted  the  solemn  pageant ; 
but  eyen  round  these  the  ashes  of 
the  mighty  dead  reposed. 

**  There  he  the  gates;  cast  round  thine 

eye,  and  see 
'What  oonflux  issuing  forth,  or  entering 

in; 
PrsBtoTB,    pro-consuls,    to    their  pro- 

Tinces 
Hasting,  or  to  return,  in  robea  of  staite ; 
liictors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their 

power. 
Legions  and  cohorts,  files  of  horse  and 

wings, 
Oremhassies  firam  regions  fisur  remote. 
In  yarious  hahits  on  the  Appian  way. 
Or  on  tilie  Emilian ;  some  mun  furthest 

South 
Syene,  or  where  the  shadow  hoth  ways 

&lls, 
Meioe,  Nilotic  isle ;  and  more  to  West, 
The  realm  of  Bacchus  to  the  Black- 
moor  Sea." 

Milton  is,  alas!  but  too  little 
read  nowadays.  Yet  there  is  not 
only  beaufy,  but  wonderful  truth- 
fulness, in  his  descriptions.  It  was 
from  Brundusiumi  or  Naples^  that 
the  Eastern  embassies  made  their 
way  into  Bome,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  his  description. 

The  magnificent  villa  of  the 
Quintillii  was  one  of  those  that 
broke  the  majestic  line  of  tombs 
along  the  Appian  Way.  It  was  a 
sumptuous  palace.  Its  beauty  and 
its  splendour  were  &tal  to  its 
owners.  The  front  to  the  road  ex- 
hibited the  portico  of  a  Temple  to 
Hercules  ana  a  noble  yestibule,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Oanina's  masterly 
restorations.  Behind  was  a  large 
space,  including  courts,  baths,  gar- 
dens, water-courses,  and  all  that 
ministered  to  the  luxury  of  a  luxu- 
rious period.  The  brothers  Quin- 
tillii appear  to  hare  been  noble  ex- 
amples of  union,  ability,  and  success. 
One  was  consul  in  Achaia,  and  one 
in  Pannoni%  under  the  just  rule  of 


the  Antonines.  They  were  together, 
too,  in  their  deaths.  On  the  dis- 
covery of  some  supposed  conspiracy, 
the  brothers  were  cut  off  by  the 
order  of  Oommodus,  who  confiscated 
the  villa. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Capenian  Ckite  was  the  arch  of 
Drustts  and  the  tomb  of  Bomolus, 
son  of  the  last  Pagan  Emperor  of 
Bome.  Maxentius  had  laid  out 
near  this  a  vast  circus,  a  votive 
offering  to  Bomolus,  one  of  the  last 
erections  of  Pagan  magnificence. 
There,  too,  was  the  tomb  of  G«ta, 
who  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  brother 
Garacalla,  and  many  of  the  freed- 
men  of  Augustus  and  of  Livia  were 
buried  in  the  vicinity.  One  of  the 
tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
gate  must  have  been  of  extraordi- 
nary magnificence.  It  was  that  of 
Priscilla,  wife  of  Abascantius,  a 
favourite  of  Domitian.  She  seems 
to  have  been  much  beloved  by 
her  husband,  and  he  spared  no 
pains  and  no  expense  to  render  her 
Durial  a  scene  of  marvellous  display. 
Statins  describes  it  in  his  usual 
stilted  and  exaggerated  manner. 
He  pictures  pathetically  the  last 
moments  of  Priscilla,  and  goes  on 
to  tell  us  how  all  Bome  poured 
forth  along  the  Appian  Way,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Almo,  near  the  temple 
of  Oybele,  to  see  the  wondenul 
burial.  Her  husband  could  not 
endure  to  see  her  burned.  Every- 
thing that  wealth  and  luxury  could 
supply,  to  make  the  procession  im- 
poemg,  was  provided.  The  tomb 
itself  was  a  marvel  of  architecture. 
Marble  statues  of  PrisdUa,  in  the 

farb  and  attitude  of  various  god- 
esses,  adorned  the  tomb,  whilst 
Oreece  was  laid  under  contribution 
to  provide  a  building  at  once  stately 
and  imposing. 

The  valley  and  the  fountain  of 
Egeria  were  not  far  off,  with  all 
their  venerable  romance,  their  remi- 
niscences of  Numa,  consecrated  to 
the  devout  Boman  by  centuries  of 
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hallowed  traditioo.  Juvenal  was 
indignant  in  his  daj  at  the  profana- 
tion of  the  holy  fane  by  miserable 
Jews,  mean  pe^ars,  defiling  the  soil 
and  the  waters  of  this  sacred  spot 
by  their  provision  baskets  and  their 
pallets  of  straw.  The  Jews  had 
long  ere  this  been  money-lenders 
ana  merchants  of  respectability  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  the  thousands  of 
Jewish  slaves,  sold  after  the  wars  of 
TituSy  had  made  them  a  miserable 
and  squalid  community,  disliked  by 
the  fashionable  world  of  Rome,  out- 
casts, speaking  an  uncouth  language, 
with  unpleasant  habits,  and  profess- 
ing a  religion  that  appeared  to  the 
Soman  to  be  both  unsocial  and 
illiberal. 

Not  far  from  Egeria,  the  temple 
of  the  Deus  Ridicnlus,  marked  the 
spot  from  which  Hannibal  is  said 
to  have  looked  down  upon  Borne. 
It  is  a  rounded  mound  now,  with  a 
few  stony  fragments,  marking  out  a 
spot  that  must  ever  be  famous  in 
the  world's  history.  With  what 
feelings  did  the  Carthaginian  Gen- 
eral survey  Eome  from  that 
mount?  Ought  he  to  have  at- 
tempted its  reduction?  Had  he 
the  military  machinery  requisite  to 
render  such  an  attempt  likely  to 
succeed  ?  With  what  feelings  did 
he  t,urn  away  from  the  spectacle, 
and  what  did  he  say  to  those  about 
him,  as  he  thus  left  the  vantage- 
ground?  He  probably  would  not 
have  succeeded  had  he  attempted  the 
siege,  for  he  probably  had  neither  the 
troops  nor  the  munitions  of  war 
necessary.  So  much  we  psrtly  know. 
But  as  to  his  feelings  and  his  words 
history  is  for  ever  silent. 

The  colossal  tomb  of  Cecilia  Me- 
tella  stands  before  us  as  we  drive 
along  the  Appian  Way,  and  close 
to  it  are  the  remains  of  the  medi- 
SBval  fortress  of  the  Gaetani.  Cecilia 
Metella !  Some  are  known  by  deeds, 
some  by  words,  some  by  their  posi- 
tion. Cecilia  Metella  is  known 
only  by  her  tomb.    Byron  asks — 


'*  Bat  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the 

dead, 
Tomb'd  in  a  palace?    Was  she' chaste 

and  fair, 
Worthy  a  king's,  or  more,  a  Roman's 

bed? 
What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she 

bear? 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the 

heir? 
How  lived,  how  died,  how  loved  she? 

Was  she  not 
So  honoured,  and  conspicuously  there, 
Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to 

rot, 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than 
«jaortallot? 

The  tomb  itself  served  the  pur- 
pose of  a  fortress  for  ages,  but  as 
for  her  to  whose  memory  it  was 
raised,  her  history  or  her  family,  we 
know  nothing — hers  is  a  name  and 
nothing  more. 

Near  the  fourth  milestone  from 
the  city  we  come  upon  the  scene 
of  the  luziirious  life,  the  n^iserable 
death,  and  the  humble  tomb  of 
Seneca.  Here  were  his  gardens. 
He  had  all  that  wealth  could  give, 
all  that  luxury  could  invent — '^  too 
wealthy  "  was  an  epithet  applied  to 
him  by  the  poet.  It  was  in  bis 
villa  here,  called  Nomentanum,  that 
he  received  the  message  sent  to  him 
by  Nero,  through  a  certain  cen- 
turion, that  he  must  prepare  to  die. 
'^  Seneca  heard  the  message,'*  says 
Tacitus,  '*  with  calm  composure." 
'*  I  leave  you,"  said  he  to  his  follow- 
ers, ^'  the  example  of  my  life,  the 
best  and  most  precious  legacy  now 
in  my  power."  He  was  not  per- 
mitted to  will  away  his  property. 
He  took  leave  of  his  friends  and 
attendants  with  manly  resignation, 
and  embraced  his  wife  tenderly, 
exhorting  her  to  bear  her  trial  with 
equanimity.  But  she  had  resolved 
to  die  with  him.  Seneca  reasoned 
with  her,  but  in  vain.  Paulina  was 
determined.  "  Since  you  will  have 
it  so,"  he  said  at  length,  *'  we  will 
die  together."  These  words  were 
no  sooner  uttered  than  the  veins  of 
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both  their  arms  were  opened.  *'  He 
called  for  his  eecretarj,"  says  Taci- 
tuB,  ''  and  dictated,  whilst  life  was 
ebbing  away,  that  farewell  discourse 
which  has  been  published,  and 
which  is  in  eyerybody's  hands." 

But  Nero  was  not  willing  that 
popular  enthusiasm  should  be  ex- 
cited by  the  heroic  death  of  Paul- 
ina with  her  husband.  He  sent 
hurried  orders  to  bind  up  her 
wounds.  The  flow  of  blood  was 
stopped  whilst  she  lay  in  a  swoon. 
"  She  liyed  a  few  years  longer,  in 
fond  regret,  revering  the  memory  of 
her  husband  to  the  end  of  her  days." 
Seneca  himself,  finding  the  flow  of 
blood  but  slow,  took  poison,  but, 
finding  that  its  effect  was  also  slow, 
he  had  a  warm  bath  prepared,  and 
in  that  he  died.  His  body,  without 
any  funeral  pomp,  was  committed 
to  the  flames. 

What  a  tragedy,  and  what 
actions !  The  philosopher  and  the 
tutor  dying  the  death  of  a  martyr, 
and  the  pupil  living  to  be  execrated 
as  a  tyrant  and  a  murderer  I 

And  here,  all  around  us,  between 
the  third  and  the  fifth  miles  from 
Eome,  there  are  remains  along  this 
Appian  Way,  of  wonderful  monu- 
ments, once  full  of  grace  and 
beauty — a  grace  and  beauty  by  no 
means  inherent  in  the  Roman,  but 
taught  to  him  by  the  Greek — a 
grace  and  beauty  arising  from  that 
delicate  sense  of  proportion  which 
seems  to  have  been  intuitive  in  the 
Orecian  mind — a  grace  and  beauty 
characteristic  of  Grecian  art  and 
Grecian  architecture,  but  which  are 
seldom  found  in  the  art  or  architec- 
ture of  other  countries',  except  when 
thev  copied  Greece. 

Two  of  the  mounds  near  the  fifth 
milestone  are  shown  as  the  tombs 
of  the  Horatii  and  Guriatii.  Our 
modem  historians  smile  at  the  tra- 
ditions of  ancient  Bome.  Niebuhr 
and  Lewes  have  sought  to  discredit 
them  altogether.  Bnt  if  there  was^no 
kingly  period  in   Soman   history. 


before  the  times  of  the  Bepublic, 
who  raised  those  mighty  fortifica- 
tions on  the  Palatine,  which  even 
now  astonish  us  by  their  size. and 
strength,  massive  walls,  foundations 
built  for  all  time,  rocks  cut  away, 
and  gateways  formed,  that  have 
plainly  lasted  for  thousands  of 
years  ?  Call  the  kings  local  chief- 
tains if  you  will,  but  the  city  that 
could  rear  such  monuments  must 
have  been  powerful  and  populous, 
even  in  those  far-off  times.  These 
mounds  then  may  or  may  not  be 
the  tombs  of  the  Horatii  and  of  the 
Guriatii,  the  lesend  itself  may  be 
more  or  less  fabulous,  but  to. the 
traveller,  with  a  little  imagination, 
they  are  interesting  and  suggestive 
notwithstanding. 

The  great  circular  tomb,  known 
as  that  of  Cotta,  a  little  further  on, 
was  raised  either  to  Yalerius 
Messalinus  Gotta,  or  to  his  greater 
father,  Messala  Corvinus.  It  co- 
yered  at  one  time  half-an-acre  of 
ground,  and,  although  much  praised 
by  many,  bears  now  traces  rather 
of  size  than  of  grace  or  beauty. 
But  time  is  a  sad  defacer.  The 
beautiful  may  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  the  mas- 
sive and  the  solid  alone  left. 

Corvinus  was  one  of  the  best  and 
wisest  councillors  of  Augustus,  a 
friend  of  Horace  and  TibuUus, 
and  probably  of  Virgil,  and  he  was 
the  nursing  father  of  Ovid's  poetry. 
A  great  general  and  a  great  states- 
man ;  he  was  also  a  poet,  historian, 
grammarian,  and  an  orator.  He 
was  in  high  command  at  Philippi, 
and  ^^ras  one  of  the  chief  leaders  at 
Actium.  His  son  Cotta  was  a  man 
of  eminence,  but  the  father  Cor- 
vinus was  a  hero,  and  to  this  hero 
there  can  be  little  doubt  the  great 
tomb  was  raised,  by  a  grateful, 
affectionate  son. 

Near  the  ninth  milestone  stood 
the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Gkdlie- 
nus.  It  is  of  this  Gbllienus  that 
Gibbon  says  *'be  was  a  master  of 
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■0Teml  ciiriouB  but  uaefiil  scieneeB, 
a  leady  orator,  an  elegant  poet,  a 
akflfol  gardener,  an  excellent  oook^ 
and  a  most  contemptible  prince." 
The  tombs  of  Licinins  and  others  in 
this  neighbourhood  demand  a  pass- 
ing record,  but  I  haye  delayed  long 
enough  amongst  the  Pagan  dead — 
let  us  turn  now  to  the  Christians. 

From  the  first  the  Christians 
discountenanced  cremation  and  fa- 
Youred  burial.  In  this  respect 
they  were  probably  only  following 
Jewish  custom,  without  any  re- 
ference to  symbolism,  or  mystic 
fiiith.  Christian  cemeteries  there- 
fore would  naturally  occupT  much 
more  space  than  those  of  Pasan 
Rome.  But  there  was  another 
point  in  which  the  contrast  was 
more  striking.  The  wealthy  Bo- 
man  might,  as  a  farour,  allow  his 
freed  men  or  his  slaves  obscure 
niches  in  the  family  mausoleum, 
but  this  concession  was  by  no  means 
common.  The  great  mass  of  the 
▼ulgar  dead  were  buried  in  vast 
pits,  ihepurticulif  probably  dug  in 
different  parts  of  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  but  of  which  the  largest 
were  those  on  the  Esquiline  Hill, 
referred  to  by  Horace  in  his  first 
Satire — an  accursed  and  infected 
spot,  where  the  white  bones  cropped 
out  of  the  loose  black  soil  I 

But  the  Christian  fSuth  recog- 
nized no  such  distinction  between 
tenants  of  the  lordly  mansions,  and 
the  Yulgar  thousancn  who  swarmed 
in  the  streets,  lurked  in  the  ceUars, 
and  nestled  in  the  garrets  of  the 
great  city.  To  the  Christian  the 
body  of  the  slave  or  of  the  freed 
man  was  as  holy  as  that  of  his 
master.  He  had  the  same  hope  of 
the  resurrection,  the  same  title  to 
immortality. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  city  in- 
terment had  been  sternly  forbidden 
from  the  earliest  times,  even  by 
the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
Vestal  Virgins  aud  a  very  few 
noble  ^familieB     alone     excepted. 


Hence  the  Catacombs.  Gkeater  q^ice 
was  required.  The  body  was  sacred. 
No  interments  were  allowed  within 
the  walls ;  convenient  spaces  with- 
out the  walls  were  already  ooeu- 
pied.  And  hence,  in  the  first  i&. 
stance,  that  burrowing  beneath  the 
earth,  which  the  Jews  had  already 
begun  in  order  to  dispose  of  their 
dead.  Hence  the  Christian  Cata- 
combs. It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Jews  had  their  Cata- 
combs lonp^  before,  not  in  Bome 
only,  but  m  many  of  the  cities  of 
Italy. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  Catacombs  were  originally 
quarries  or  sand-pits.  Becent  in- 
vestigation has  conclusively  proved 
that  they  have  been  hollowed  out 
for  the  purpose  of  sepulture  origi- 
nally, and  then,  during  times  of 
persecutioQ,  they  were  used  by  the 
Christians  as  places  of  concealment 
from  their  blood-thirsty  enemies. 
Here  in  these  narrow  passages  and 
gloomy  vaults  the  members  of  the 
Uttle  community  found  a  r^oge, 
such  as  it  was,  from  torture,  perse- 
cution and  death.  Here,  hunted 
like  rats,  they  often  lived  for 
months  together,  carrying  on  the 
excavations  secretly,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide places  of  exit  that  might  be 
unknown  to  the  pursuers*  if  the 
orifi;inal  place  of  entrance  were  in- 
vaded by  them.  What  a  fearful 
life !  What  a  living  death  rather,  to 
be  shut  beneath  the  earth  in  these 
narrow  eloomy  passages,  witiiout 
light,  and  often  with  but  little  hope 
of  ultimate  safety ! 

Of  the  three  kinds  of  deposit  in 
the  vidley  of  the  Tiber,  on  whiA 
Bome  is  built,  the  stony  tu&,  the 
granular  or  gravel  tu&,  and  the 
sandy  tufa,  the  two  former  were 
found  convenient  for  hollowing  oat 
these  burial  vaults.  From  the  nrst* 
the  stony  tufo^  large  quantitiea  had 
been  formerly  excavi^ed  for  build- 
ing purposes,  but  the  quarries  were 
usually  op^  to  the  bght  of  day* 
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The  JewB  and  the  Christiaiia  found 
the  grayeUj  deposit  much  more 
etej  to  work,  and  therefore  the 
Oataeombs  were  chiefly  ezcavated 
in  it.  It  was  solid  enough  to  make 
walls  for  long  and  intricate  pas- 
oages,  or  ambulacra ;  to  be  hewn 
into  arches,  vaulting  over  deep  re- 
cesses^  in  which  the  coffins  were 
arranged ;  and  to  support  fl  jor  be- 
neath floor,  even  as  many  as  five 
floors,  down  to  the  lowest  depth  of 
that  particular  formation.  With 
the  cessation  of  the  granular  depo- 
sit, the  Catacombs  came  to  an 
end,  either  terminated  by  hard  rock 
or  dying  off  into  the  sandy  tufa, 
where  excavation  was  unsafe.  But 
besides  the  proper  kind  of  stratum, 
another  consideration  of  vital  im- 
portance had  to  be  cared  for — that 
16,  that  the  Catacombs  must  be  at 
a  certain  height  above  the  level  of 
the  Tiber,  and  the  smaller  streams, 
such  as  the  Anio  and  the  Almone, 
or  the  whole  would  be  in  danger  of 
being  flooded. 

Here  and  there  more  spacious 
excavations  were  possible,  and  were 
hollowed  out  accordingly,  forming 
the  lowly  chapels  still  visible- 
chapels  where  the  faithful  crowded 
together,  in  darkness,  in  silence, 
and  in  terror,  during  times  of  per- 
aeeution.  And,  running  hither  and 
thither  through  the  volcanic  tufa, 
narrow  passages,  lined  with  the 
resting  places  of  the  dead,  some- 
times on  one  side  only,  but  more 
generally  on  both  sides,  stretched 
away  for  mfles  in  an  intricate  net- 
work, a  vast  and  complicated  mase. 
A  spider's  web,  seen  through  the 
fflass  of  the  naturalist,  or  rather 
four  or  flve  spiders*  webs,  one 
within  the  other,  might  give  us 
aomefiunt  idea  of  the  exceeding  in- 
tricacy of  these  passa^,  all  the 
threads  spun  out  with  infinite  com- 
plexity,  and  converging  towards  a 
common  entrance. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Christiaa 
Catacombs  hadbeim  excavated  in  the 


time  of  Nero,  as  Tacitus,  in  describ- 
ing the  persecution  during  that 
reign,  makes  no  mention  of  them, 
but  we  know  that  they  existed  in 
the  time  of  Domitian.  St,  Paul 
is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
near  the  Ostian  road,  where  that 
magnificent  church,  S.  Paolo  fuori 
delle  Mure,  now  stands;  and  8t.  * 
Peter  is  said  to  have  suffered  and 
to  have  been  buried  where  St. 
Peter's  now  stands.  Both  the 
bodies,  according  to  the  traditions 
of  the  early  Church,  were  removed 
to  one  of  the  Catacombs  on  the 
Appian  Way,  where  they  remained 
until  the  times  of  persecution  had 
ceased,  and  it  was  safe  to  take  them 
back  to  Bome. 

During  the  persecution  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  there  is  ample 

Eroof  that  the  Catacombs  were  used 
V  the  Christians  not  merely  as 
places  of  sepulture,  but  as  hiding- 
places  from  their  tormentors.  Prom 
the  accession  of  Nero  to  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Marcus 
AnreliuB,  that  is  to  say,  from  96  to 
166  A.D.,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Church  in  Bome  was  spreading  in 
peace  and  quietness.  We  must  not, 
therefore,  suppose  that  during  the 
early  centuries  the  Catacombs  were 
frequently  or  constantly  luding- 
places.  They  were  places  of  sepul- 
ture only,  with  very  fewexceptionsy 
from  the  persecution  of  Domitian 
to  that  of  Decius,  which  happened 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
During  the  reign  of  Marcus  An- 
toninus there  were  at  first  local 
persecutions,  and  there  was  an 
outbreak  of  Pagan  zeal.  The  dark- 
ness of  desolation  seemed  to  be 
gathering  round  Bome.  The  Mar- 
oomannian  war  on  the  Danube,  the 
Eastern  war  on  the  Euphrates,  and, 
worse  than  war,  the  terrible  plague 
which  the  victorious  legions  brought 
from  the  East,  had  ndsed  a  mad 
puiic  throughout  the  empire. 
Viotims  must  be  found  to  apnease 
the  angry,  the  deserted,  ana  the 
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ioBulted  gods.  The  cry  of  <'The 
Christians  to  the  lions  I"  resounded 
throughout  Bome.  To  this  period 
belong  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp 
and  the  martyrs  of  Lyons.  Justin 
Martyr  most  probably  perished  at 
the  same  time,  although  there  is 
no  certain  record  of  him. 

Gradually  these  perilous  times 
passed  away.  People  got  other 
things  to  think  about.  The  Chris- 
tians came  fort  h  from  the  Catacombs, 
where  they  had  concealed  them- 
selves,  looking  wan  and  pale  and 

Ghostlike.  Christian  brotherly  love 
id  not  restrain  the  fratricidal 
jealousy  of  Camcalla,  though  he 
was  said  to  have  had  a  Christian 
nurse.  Under  Septimius  Severus 
there  were  local  and  partial  perse- 
cutions, and  the  brutal  Commodus 
made  a  jest  of  their  sufferings; 
yet  he  had  Christians  in  his  house- 
hold. Alexander  Severus  placed 
Christ  in  his  gallery  of  sages,  and 
granted  a  piece  of  land  for  the 
building  of  a  Christian  church. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  at 
this  time,  both  Christian  churches 
and  Christian  cemeteries  were 
common.  It  is  even  said  that  the 
Emperor  Philip,  who  succeeded 
Severus,  was  a  Christian  at  heart. 
Thus  we  have  come  to  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,  when  a  cruel 
persecution  broke  out  under  Decius, 
which  was  continued  under  Vale- 
rian and  Diocletian. 

During  all  this  period  the  Chris- 
tian faith  was  gradually  supplanting 
the  old  Pagan  creed  in  Bome. 
Sometimes  a  slave,  sometimes  a 
servant,  sometimes  a  freed  man 
would  introduce  it  amongst  the 
children  or  amongst  the  women. 
The  men  might  sternly  repudiate 
it,  but  it  crept  in  nevertheless, 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  by 
female  influence,  and  by  the  in- 
struction given  to  the  children 
by  servants.  Christian  cemeteries 
naturally  multiplied  as  the  numbers 
of  the  new  believers  increased.  The 


oldest  sarcophagi  were  plainly  the 
work  of  heathen  sculptors.  The 
names  and  inscriptions  in  the  first 
instance  were  usually  Greek,  then 
Greek  mixed  with  Latin,  and  at 
length  Latin  alone.  The  earlier 
tombs,  too,  are  without  those  dis- 
tinctive titles  common  on  the 
heathen  monuments,  which  dis- 
criminated the  patrician,  the  master, 
the  plebeian,  the  libertus,  the 
libertinuB,  and  the  slave. 

It  was  a  nice  question  td  whom 
the  Catacombs  below  belonged.  Did 
they  belong  to  those  whose  houses 
and  gardens  were  above  them,  or 
to  the  descendants  of  the  excava- 
tOTBf  or  to  those  who  held  the 
guardianship  of  the  places  of  exit 
and  of  entrance.  These  were  knotty 
points  for  Boman  law  to  solve,  and 
much  learning  and  much  forensic 
and  polemical  eloquence  were  dis- 
plaved  in  argument  about  it. 

Fortunately,  the  religions  feeling 
of  all  nations  makes  of  places  of 
sepulture  holy  ground.  They  were 
surrounded,  if  not  with  legal,  at 
least  with  popular  sanctity,  and  this 
feeling;  would  cause  all  useless 
squabbles,  all  violent  altercations 
about  them  to  be  discountenanced 
and  frowned  down.  Practically,  they 
soon  came  to  be  held  in  common 
by  the  Church,  or  by  particular 
cnurches,  just  as  the  cemeteries 
above  ground  were  held  by  burial 
clerks  or  companies  that  undertook 
the  care  of  the  tombs.  Certain  it 
is  that  heathen  ornaments  and 
emblems  have  been  found,  mixed 
with  Christian,  in  the  Christian 
Catacombs ;  but  this  probably  arose 
from  the  workmen  being  accus- 
tomed to  those  emblems,  those 
symbols,  and  those  ornaments 
before  their  conversion.  That  the 
Catacombs  were  never  used  by 
the  Pagan  Eomans  as  a  place  of 
sepulture  is  undoubted. 

JEarly  in  the  second  century,  Cal- 
listus,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Kome, 
was    appointed  to    the  care  of  a 
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Ghriatian  cemetery  on  the  Appian 
Way,  and  it  is  not  bo  long  since  the 
tombs  of  several  bishops  were  found 
not  far  from  the  church  of  St.  Se- 
bastian, amongst  others  that  of 
Callistns  himself,  and  of  Fabianus, 
a  martyr  in  the  reign  of  Decius. 
The  monogram  M.  (martyr)  after 
the  name  of  Fabianus  was  eyidently 
added  to*  the  inscription  at  a  later 
date,  and  by  another  hand  than 
that  which  carred  the  rest  of  the 
inscriplion. 

Cornelius,  the  successor  of  Fabi- 
anus, was  banished  by  the  Emperor 
ChdluB  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and  died 
there.  He  too  was  a  martyr,  and 
•his  tomb  with  ....  NELIUS 
MABTYB  on  it  was  found  after 
long  search  by  M.  de  Rossi,  to  whom 
archeology  in  Eome  owes  so  much. 

A  later  bishop,  Damasus,  when 
times  of  peace  and  security  had 
come  again,  would  be  the  restorer 
and  the  adorner  of  the  Catacombs. 
He  was  really  their  spoiler  and 
their  violator.  He  laia  many  of 
them  open  to  the  light  of  day, 
crowded  them  with  churches  and 
chapels,  and  allowed  and  encouraged 
hosts  of  pilgrims  to  do  homage  to 
the  martyrs  buried  there.  The  con- 
sequence was  the  number  of  the 
martyrs  was  multiplied  as  fast  as 
piety  demanded  it,  or  legend  could 
invent. 

Above  the  Catacomb  of  Callistus 
stands  a  huge  mouud,  half  under- 
mined, manifestly  one  of  those 
^;rand  monumental  structures,  which 
in  heathen  times  lined  the  Appian 
Way.  This  is  probably  the  tomb 
of  the  C»cilii,  and  it  is  probable 
that  St.  Csacilia,  the  celebrated 
martyr,  whom  we  see  so  often  repre- 
aented  in.  mediieval  paintings,  be- 
longed to  this  family.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  old  patrician  families  of 
Some,  those  whose  nam^s  had 
figured  in  the  annals  of  the  city  for 
eenturies,  were  the  most  obstinate 
upholders  of  Paganism,  and  the  last 
to  embrace  the  new  faith. 


After  the  age  of  Damasus  and 
his  immediate  successors,  the  history 
of  the  Catacombs  is  brief,  dark, 
and  melancholy.  Barbarians,  hea- 
thens, and  Christians,  closed  around 
Some.  There  was  a  long  succession 
of  sieges;  Alaric,  Ghenseric,  Yiti- 
ges,  TotUa,  and  Belisariua  sur- 
rounded the  eternal  city  with 
their  armies  in  succession.  The 
suburbs  were  laid  waste,  all  the 
extramural  churches,  particularly 
those  ^built  over  the  Catacombs, 
were  plundered,  and  many  of  them 
destroyed.  Not  only  were  the  stately 
and  colossal  monuments  of  Bepub- 
lican  and  Imperial  Bome,  which 
lined  the  Appian  and  the  Flaminian 
Ways,  trampled  as  it  were  in  ruin, 
or  made  use  of  for  military  pur- 
poses, or  their  materials  wasted  and 
strewn  about  in  wanton  savagery ; 
but  even  the  Christian  monuments 
were  exposed  to  insult,  ravage,  and 
destruction,  and  that  too,  oiten  by 
armies  professedly  Christian.  The 
bones  of  the  martyrs  were  sought 
for  and  were  carried  off,  particularly 
by  the  Lombards.  The  remains  of 
St.  Peter  and  of  St.  Paul  are  said 
to  have  been  three  or  four  times 
removed  from  their  resting-places, 
because  it  was  feared  they  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders. 

The  word  Catacomb  seems  to  have 
been  originally  the  proper  name  of 
a  space  or  vault  under  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Sebastian.  We  first  hear  of 
it  in  the  seventh  century,  and  the 
name  was  gradually  extended  to  all 
similar  excavations  around  Bome. 
It  was  here  that  the  remains  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  said  to  have 
been  recovered  from  some  Chreeks 
who  were  carrying  them  off  by 
stealth,  and  in  this  Catacomb  they 
were  then  deposited  for  safety.  There 
are  no  less  than  sixty  Catacombs 
in  different  directions  round  Bome, 
but  all  outside  the  walls,  a  plain 
proof  that  they  were  intended 
originally  for  purposes  of  interment, 
for  interment  was  strictly  forbid- 
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den  witbin  the  walls.  The  paesagea 
underground  are  usnallj  eight  feet 
high  and  from  three  to  five  wide, 
the  roof  ia  either  horiaontal  or 
alightlj  yanltedy  and  seldom  re- 
quires anj  other  support  than  the 
sides.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
when  the  excavation  is  in  the  granu- 
lar tufi^  in  whioh  the  interments 
were  most  commonlj  made.  When 
thej  graduaUy  got  nearer  the  sandj 
tufa,  artificial  supports  were  often 
necessary.  But  passages  in  this 
material  were  soon  abandoned. 

Gnie  graves  are  irregahir  in  size, 
persons  of  all  ages  being  interred 
dose  to  each  other.  Sometimes  the 
tomb  was  intended  for  one  bodj, 
sometimes  for  three  or  four,  so  that 
the  depth  differs  materiallj.  The 
average  number  of  graves  in  each 
tier  is  five,  but  they  vary  consider- 
ably, and  their  length  is  usually 
dgnt  feet.  When  undisturbed  they 
are  found  closed  with  marble  slabs 
or  tiles,  on  which  the  inscriptions 
or  Christian  emblems  are  often  cut. 
Dean  Stanley  has  remarked  on  the 
hopeful,  cheerful  tone  of  the  in- 
scriptions— nothing  sad,  gloomy,  or 
foreboding  about  them.  These 
smaller  graves  are  called  loeuli. 
There  are  others  of  larger  dimen- 
sions, called  areoioUa^  consisting  of 
an  arch  over  a  grave,  or  a  sarcopha- 
gus hollowed  in  the  tuft,  the  whole 
of  greater  pretensions,  and  more 
imposing  in  appearance  than  the 
simple  loculi,  A  third  class,  a  kind 
of  sepulchral  chamber,  occurs  at 
intervals,  surrounded  with  loeuli  or 
arcosoliat  which  have  sometimes 
been  converted  in  later  times  into 
family  vaults,  or  into  chapels. 

Although  there  are  as  many  as 
sixty  distmct  series  of  Catacombs, 
yet  they  do  not  extend  further  than 
a  eircle  of  three  miles  from  the 
walls  usuaUy ;  the  furthest  that  has 
yet  been  discovered  is  that  of  St. 
Alexander,  on  the  Yia  Nomentana, 
about  six  miles  from  the  walls. 
Padre  Marchi,  who  studied  the  sub* 


ject  exhaustively,  supposed  that 
there  were,  on  the  average,  about  a 
hundred  thousand  graves  in  eadi 
Catacomb.  ^  This  would  give  atotel 
of  about  six  million  booiea  buried 
in  them,  but  I  fear  it  must  be 
regarded  only  as  a  very  rou^h 
guess.  That  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
an  exaggeration  is  evident  fii^m  the 
fact  that  Siffuor  di  Boasi  calculated 
the  entire  length  of  the  passages, 
^kc.,  in  the  Catacombs  at  upwms 
of  five  hundred  geographical  miles. 
Not  a  tenth  part  of  this  length, 
however,  has  been  explored. 

The  Jewish  Catacombs  open  on 
the  road  leading  to  St.  Urbino. 
Here  we  descend  into  an  cbloog 
chamber  open  to  the  sky*  but  ori- 
ginally vaulted  over,  the  fioor  being 
of  white  and  black  mosaic.  From 
this  a  low  door  leads  down  into  one 
of  the  galleries,  out  of  which  open 
six  square  chambers,  or  eubiatla, 
one  of  which  is  remarkable  from 
the  paintings  of  the  seven-branched 
candelabrum,  on  the  roof  dnd  waUs, 
and  from  a  larfi;e  white  marble  sar- 
cophagus, sunk  beneath  the  floor, 
the  biM-reliefs  and  other  structures 
on  which  were  gilt.  This  sarcopha- 
gus resembles  in  its  style  those  of 
the  fourth  century. 

Lateral  passages  lead  to  several 
other  square  chambers,  lined  with 
graves  exactly  as  in  the  Christian 
Catacombs  —  graves  of  diffisrent 
kinds  and  sizes.  Upwards  of  two 
hundred  inscriptions  on  marble 
slabs  have  been  discovered  in  these 
catacombs,  but  not  one  of  a  Pagan 
or  Christian  character.  About  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  in  Oreek  letters, 
though  generally  expressing  Latin 
words,  and  the  remainder  are  in 
Latin.  It  is  very  curious  that  not  a 
single  trace  of  the  Hebrew  oharaeter 
has  vet  been  found  in  these  Cata- 
combs, although  evidently  many 
of  those  buried  there  were  office- 
bearers in  the  synagogues,  such  as 
rulers,  scribes,  and  doctors  of  the 
law. 
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Another  Bmall  Hebrew  Catacomb  the  titles  frequently  haying  lefer- 

haa  recently  been  discoTered  in  the  ence  to  the  authorities  of  the  ayna- 

Yigna  Cunarro,  behind  the  church  ffogue.    This  would  appear  to  nare 

of  St.  Sebastian.    The  inscriptions  been  more  ancient  than  those  on 

are  almost  all  in  the  Greek  charac-  the  road  leading  to  St.  TJrbino. 
ter,  the  emblems  purely  Jewish,  and 


THE  ACHILL  ISLES. 

L 

Thi  Achill  isles — ^the  Achill  isles — 
Where  man  is  sad  while  Nature  smiles; 
Where  hUls  are  bathed  in  summer's  glow. 
While  shadows  &11  on  hearts  below ; 
Where  land  and  sea  with  wealth  abound. 
But  wails  of  hunger  oft  resound^ 
The  contrast  it  is  grief  to  tell, 
Tet,  Achill  isles,  I  love  ye  well  1 

n. 

The  Achill  isles — ^the  AchiU  isles — 
What  changing  thought  the  way  beguiles ; 
The  granite  crown  of  dark  Slieve  More, 
The  curlew's  scream  upon  the  shore, 
The  splashy  bog,  the  firesh-cut  peat, 
The  mouitain  eheep's  responsive  bleat, 
The  golden  eagle  poised  on  high, 
The  blue  of  ocean  and  of  sky  I 

ni. 

The  Achill  isles-^the  Achill  isles— 
The  road  conducts  by  easy  miles, 
Where  Cavan's  lord  with  prescient  taste, 
Improves  the  lake,  reclaims  the  waste ; 
Or  where  bright  vistas  Art  has  made 
Mid  green  Glendaragh's  sylvan  shade  ; 
Around  the  rich  magnolias  bloom, 
And  southern  heaths  the  air  perfume. 

IV. 

The  Achill  isles — the  Achill  isles — 
The  dizzy  path  to  Keem  defiles 
By  clififs  that  mock  th'  Atlantic  tide. 
By  chasms  opening  deep  and  wide — 
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Still,  88  we  climb  'tis  sweet  to  know 
A  vale  of  beaatj  spreads  below, 
Where  violets  spring,  and  fdehsias  lave 
Their  sea-kissed  blossoms  in  the  wave ! 

V. 

The  Aohill  isles— the  Achill  isles— 
'Neath  Minaom's  rocky  solemn  piles, 
A  temple  &shioned  by  the  sea, 
Echoes  the  wild  waves'  litany  1 
Lo  I  Dogort's  caves,  and  velvet  strand ; 
And  their  white  homes — ^the  Mission  Band, 
Whom  Nangle  led  o'er  Achill  Sound, 
A  wild  to  farm — a  church  to  found! 

VI. 
The  Achill  isles — ^the  Achill  isles — 
Let  travellers  write  in  glowing  styles 
Of  vine-clad  hills,  or  sun-lit  shores, 
Of  France,  or  Spain,  or  the  Azores — 
On  Afric's  isles  of  healing  fame 
Where  Spring  and  Winter  are  the  same — 
Oh !  aching  sufferers,  ere  ye  roam. 
Seek  a  Madeira  nearer  home  I 

VII. 

The  Achill  isles— the  Achill  isles — 

What  cruel  cause  thy  sons  exiles  ? 

It  was  not  creed — ^it  was  not  sect. 

The  only  cause  was  man's  neglect ! 

A  brighter  dawn  at  last  appears, 

A  better  hope  for  coming  years — 

Wake  from  your  sleep  and  stand  confessed — 

The  island  gardens  of  the  West ! 

vin. 

Lift  up  your  hearts,  ye  Achill  isles ! 
Let  man  with  Nature  share  her  smiles  I 
From  Achill  Head,  where  sea-fowl  soar. 
To  famed  Kildavnat's  castle  hoar, 
The  curse  is  lifting  from  your  sod 
Before  the  opened  Book  of  God  i 
A  nobler  plan  of  life  begin — 
To  work  in  faith  is  twice  to  win ! 

WiLLUM  DioBT  Setmoub,  Q.G.,  LLJ). 
TheDeanezy,  Tuam,  Oct.  3rd,  1870. 
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Bt  the  LijrcAsniBB  WircH. 


THE   EAEL    OF   EOSCOMMON. 


Akokg  the  manj  poeto  poeteritj 
has  forgotten,  the  Earl  of  ftoscom- 
mon,  a  man  full  of  learning,  and 
to  whose  influence  our  literature 
is  largely  indebted,  should  be  re- 
membered. Seldom,  however,  in 
these  days  do  we  hear  his  name 
mentioned,  yet  he  must  have  been 
endowed  with  great  genius  to  have 
attracted  the  notice,  and  excited 
the  emulation,  of  Dryden,  Pope, 
Addison  and  the  Marquis  d'Argens. 

Dryden  pays  tribute  to  the 
Earl's  powers  when  he  acknow- 
ledges tnat,  in  translating  Lucre- 
tius and  Virgil,  he  followed,  or 
tried  to  follow,  the  rules  laid  down 
in  Boscommon's  '^  Essay  on  Trans- 
lated Verse.'*  Moreover,  the  great 
John  flatters  himself  that,  although, 
as  he  says,  many  a  fair  precept  in 
poetry  is,  like  a  seeming  demon- 
stration in  mathematics,  very 
specious  in  the  diagram,  yet  false 
in  the  mechanic  operation,  he  has 
succeeded  in  observing  the  useful 
instructions  given  in  the  Earl's 
performance,  and  is  fully  con- 
vinced of  their  truth,  and  has  in 
many  places  made  examples  to  the 
rules. 

Again  he  says  that  Boscommon's 
translation  of  Virgil's  Sixth  Eclo- 
gue, has  given  him  much  trouble,  as 
not  wishing  his  own  composition 
to  be  inferior,  he  had  to  take  great 
pains  to  equal  his  predecessor.     In 


his  notes  on  Virgil,  Dryden,  refers 
the  reader  bodily  to  those  given  by 
his  friend,  thus  acknowledging 
the  superiority  and  erudition  dis- 
plaved  in  them.  The  notes  to  this 
Eclogue  show  the  Earl's  classical 
education;  they  are  numerous, 
brief,  and  explicit,  written  as  he 
says  in  the  preface,  for  those  who 
cannot  be  acquainted  with  names 
and  passages;  and  he,  therefore, 
directs  them  by  letter  to  the  foot 
of  the  page  where  an  account 
would  be  found  of  all  that  was  out 
of  the  common  road,  given  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge. 

Pope  must  likewise  have  held 
our  author  in  high  esteem  when  he 
says  of  him,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Cri- 
ticism " — 

"  Such   was   Eoscommon,   not   more 

learned  than  good, 
With  manners  generous  as  his  noble 

blood, 
To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Borne 

was  known, 
And  ev'zy  author's  merit,  hut  his  own.'* 

This  contains  every  compliment 
it  is  possible  for  one  author  to  pay 
another ;  it  proclaims  at  once  his 
learning,  his  aristocratic  connec- 
tions, his  generosity,  and  his  mo- 
desty. Nor  is  Addison  less  enthu- 
siastic when  in  his  account  of  the 
greatest  English  Poets,  he  writes — 
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*'  Nor  most  Roscommon  pais  neglected 

by. 

That  makes  eyen  rules  a  noble  poetry ; 
Roles  whose  deep  sense,  and  heavenJy 

numbers  show 
The  best  of  critics,  and  of  poets  too.'* 


Again  the  same  great  poet  in  the 
Spectator  says,  that  he  cannot  con- 
clude the  paper,  without  taking 
notice,  that  we  have  three  poems 
in  our  tongue,  which  are  of  the 
same  nature,  and  each  of  them  a 
masterpiece  in  its  kind,  the  **  Essay 
on  Transhited  Verse,"  the  *•  Essay 
on  Poetry,"  and  the  "Essay  on 
Criticism." 

The  Marquis  d'Argens  in  his 
''  Lettres  Juives,"  speaking  of  the 
growth  of  poetry  in  this  kingdom, 
attributes  its  condition  to  the  fact 
that  men  of  the  first  quality  did 
not  dis^in  to  become  followers  of 
the  Muses;  for  instance,  my  Lord 
BoBCommon,  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
bam,  and  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  who 
each  had  written  pieces,  which  gave 
them  with  justice  the  title  of 
great  poets.  Greech  the  translator 
of  Horace,  Lord  Lansdowne  in 
his  Essay  upon  unnatural  flights 
in  Poetry,  Trapp  in  his  pre&ce 
to  Virgil,  and  Mrs.  Elatherine 
Philips,  the  translator  of  Cor- 
neille's  Fampeyy  for  which  Boscom- 
mon  wrote  a  prologue,  all  bore 
witness  to  his  abilities ;  the  lady 
calling  him  the  most  hopeful  young 
nobleman  in  Ireland.  It  seems 
strange  therefore  that  his  name 
shoijdd  be  forgotten,  when  so  many 
of  our  great  genuises  have  acknow- 
ledged themselves  only  equal,  and 
in  some  instances  inferior,  to  the 
Earl. 

Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of 
Boscommon,  was  the  descendant 
of  a  very  old  Irish  family,  and  was 
the  son  of  James  Dillon  who  had 
been  converted  from  the  Boman 
Catholic  creed  by  Archbishop 
Usher.  The  place  and  date  of 
his  birth  are  not  known,  beyond 


that  he  was  born  in  Ireland,  when 
the  country  was  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  tbe  Earl  of  Strafford,  to 
whom  the  Earl's  mother,  who  was 
related  to  the  Bojntons  of  Tork- 
shire,  was  near  akin ;  and  to  the 
future  poet,  when  he  was  baptised, 
the  lord  lieutenant,  gave  the  sur- 
name of  his  own  family — Went- 
worth. 

Some  years  after  his  birth,  the 
Earl  of  Strafford,  anticipating  re- 
ligious disturbances,  sent  the  young 
Earl  over  to  his  own  seat  in  York- 
shire, and  placed  him  under  tbe 
care  of  Dr.  Uall,  affcerwards  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  under  whose  care  he 
cultivated  the  classics  with  success, 
and  learned  to  write  Latin  with 
elegance.  But  when  the  unfortu- 
nate Earl  of  Strafford  was  im- 
peached, Boscommon  was  sent  by 
the  advice  of  Archbishop  Usher  to 
study  under  the  famous  Mr. 
Bochart  at  Caen  in  Normandy. 

Caen  is  one  of  the  spots  in  the 
world  which  has  been  haunted  bj 
genius.  Malherbe,  who  gave  to 
French  poetry  a  dignity  of  tone 
before  unknown,  was  bom  there  in 
the  year  1655  and  died  in  1628. 
There,  too,  the  unfortunate  Malpila- 
tre  was  born  years  after  Boscommon 
was  resting  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
This  French  poet  died  in  the 
greatest  misery,  actually  from  star- 
vation, yet  the  very  men  who  were 
mean  enough  to  allow  him  to  do  so, 
at  his  death  seized  his  manu- 
scripts, some  of  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  destroyed,  containing 
passages  he  did  not  care  to  pre- 
serve, and  published  them,  making 
ample  fortunes  out  of  the  works  of 
one  to  whom  they  had  refused  to 
give  bread. 

After  remaining  some  time  at 
Caen  the  Earl  travelled  to  Italy, 
where  he  acquired  a  deep  know- 
ledge of  medals  and  the  Italian 
language,  which  he  spoke  with 
great  fluency.  After  tbe  Bestora- 
tion  Charles  II.  received  him  at 
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Court  and  made  him  the  captain  of 
a  band  of  pensioners,  and  some 
time  after  Master  «f  the  Horse  to 
the  Duchess  of  York.  The  gaieties 
and  frirolities  of  the  age  of  that 
king— 

**  Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing 
And  never  did  a  wise  one ;  *' 

and  in  which  the  monarch  himself 
80  freely  indulged,  setting  the 
ftshion  of  horse-racing  by  presenting 
the  first  "  rojal  cup  "  and  buildinff 
a  palace  at  Newmarket,  entrapped 
the  Earl,  who  became,  like  many 
other  noblemen  of  his  time,  a  game- 
ster; which  caused  him  to  lose  a 
great  amount  ^of  his  fortune,  and 
to  appear  frequently  in  the  dud 
field.  A  dispute  with  the  Lord  of 
the  Privy  Seiu  concerning  his  estate 
having  arisen,  he  had  to  return  to 
Ireland,  and  abandon  his  post  at 
the  English  Court.  On  his  arrival 
in  Dublin  he  was  made  captain  of 
the  Guards  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
but  he  still  led  a  wild  life,  freely 
indulging  in  his  passion  for  gaming. 

His  generosity  and  gratitude  were 
displayed  upon  the  following  occar 
aion,  and  it  is  the  only  narrative  we 
have  of  his  adventures  with  the 
sword.  One  night,  as  he  was  re- 
turning from  a  gaming-table,  he 
was  set  upon  by  three  men,  paid 
to  assassinate  him;  but  he  very 
pluckilv  defended  himself,  and  killed 
one,  whilst  a  nobleman,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  that  way,  came 
to  his  rescue,  and  disarmed  a  second ; 
the  other  took  to  his  heels.  This 
gentleman  was  of  good  extraction, 
but  poor,  and  the  Earl,  in  return 
for  having  saved  his  life,  gave  up  to 
him  his  post  of  captain  of  the  Guards, 
which  the  gentleman  held  for  three 
years,  when  he  died,  whereupon 
Boscommon  again  took  the  cap- 
taincy. 

He  could  not  long  resist  the  fas- 
cinations of  the  great  city,  so  he 
icon  returned  to  London,  and  mar- 


ried Frances,  eldest  daughter  of 
Bichard,  Earl  of  Burlington,  and 
the  widow  of  Colonel  Courtney; 

It  was  at  this  period  he  custin- 
guished  himself  oy  his  writings, 
and  began  to  form  a  Society  for  re- 
forming and  fixing  the  standard  of 
the  English  language,  in  which 
Dryden  helped  him. 

But  dissension  and  commotion 
were  at  hand.  The  rough  times  of 
political  and  religious  disputes  are 
not  those  in  which  literary  men 
feel  at  ease,  and  upon  the  accession 
of  James  II.  the  Earl  deemed  it 
expedient  to  retire  from  England 
to  Borne,  telling  his  friends  that  it 
would  be  best  to  sit  next  to  the 
chimney  when  the  chamber  smoked ; 
so  the  scheme  for  reforming  our 
tongue  was  abandoned.  He  after- 
wards sufiered  from  an  attack  of 
gout  before  he  reached  his  destina- 
tion, and,  owinff  to  the  ignorance  of 
a  Erench  quack,  he  was  suddenly 
carried  off,  about  the  year  1688. 
He  died  piously,  and  in  his  last 
moments  exclaimed : — 

'*  My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  at  my  end." 

He  was  interred  amid  great  pomp 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  regretted 
and  admired. 

The  poets  of  Boscommon's  time 
lived  a  lite  as  full  of  adventure  as 
that  of  any  other  citizen.  Milton, 
Davenant,  and  Waller  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes,  and  their 
lives  during  the  periods  of  Bevolu- 
tion  and  Bestoration  were  at  stake. 
Milton  saved  Davenant  durine  the 
Commonwealth,  and  on  the  "Sesto^ 
ration  Davenant  saved  Milton. 
Waller  fought  with  the  Boundheads 
under  Cromwell,  whose  panegyrist 
he  was,  and  afterwards  received 
favours  at  the  hands  of  Charles  and 
James.  He  is  held  to  be  the  most 
harmonious  of  English  poets,  and 
Bishop  Atterbury  pays  him  a  sreat 
tribute  when  he  says  that  he  round 
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the  Eoglish  language  a  rougk  dia- 
mond and  gave  it  all  its  polish* 
Manj  nien  of  genius  perished  in 
obscurity,  including  the  two  great 
dramatists  who  have  furnished  our 
modem  tragedians  with  characters 
— Massenger  and  Otway. 

It  is  not  surprising  then,  that 
Bosoommon's  performances  are  not 
numerous,  and  it  is  upon  his 
"  Essay  on  Translated  Terse,"  and 
fats  Translations  from  Virgil  and 
Horace,  along  with  a  few  para- 
phrases,  that  his  reputation  as  a 
poet  rests.  His  occasional  poems 
are  neither  of  sufficient  importance 
or  merit  to  attract  attention;  in- 
deed, we  wonder  how  a  man  so  ac- 
quainted with  the  choice  of  subjects 
for  poetic  treatment,  so  skilled  in 
such  treatment,  could  condescend 
to  write  verses  ^  Upon  the  Death 
of  a  Lady's  Lap  Dog,"  or  "  Upon  a 
Lady  who  Sung  very  finely  but  was 
afraid  of  a  Cold."  His  fine  "  Ode  to 
Solitude  "  is  full  of  classical  beauty, 
and  is  the  prototype  of  hundreds  of 
poems  on  the  same  subject.  The 
concluding  lines  are  fine  :— 

**  Here  may  I  on  this  downy  grass 
Unknown,  unseen,  my  easy  moments 

pass; 
Till    with   a   gentle  force  victorious 

Death 

My  solitude  invade, 
And,  stopping  for  awhile  my  breath. 
With   ease  convey   me   to    a  better 

shade." 

The  "gentle  force  of  victorious 
Death"  is  a  fine  expression,  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  and  melo- 
diouB  flow  of  the  whole  poem.  The 
few  stanzas  entitled  "  The  Dream  " 
are  beautiful,  and  end  with  a  dreamy 
apostrophe  to  Sleep,  the  dumb 
utterance  of  a  dreamer  on  the  point 
of  death.  Besides  these,  he  wrote 
an  epilogue  to  Alexander  the  Cheat, 
a  prologue  to  Fompey,  before  men- 
tioned, a  prologue  spoken  to  the 
Duke  of  xork  at  Edinburgh,  some 
lines  on  Dryden'^s  **  Beligio  Laici,'* 


and  a  few  other  poems  on  topical 
subjects,  none  of  which  need  men- 
tion in  a  particular  nuumer;  no 
doubt  at  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance they  were  considered  nappy 
and  elegant  compositions. 

His ''Essay  on  Translated  Yerse" 
is  his  magnum  opue.  It  contains 
every  rule  necessary  for  the  good 
translation  of  theworks  of  the  poets, 
and  many  precepts  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  warrant  their  observance 
in  all  kinds  of  writing.  He  therein 
tells  his  reader  to  learn  to  use  his 
arms  before  he  begins  to  fight ;  that 
a  translator  must  select  an  original 
author  in  his  own  vein,  that  he 
must  guard  against  an  indecent 
word,  a  piece  of  advice  which  would 
have  done  the  world  great  service  if 
the  poets  and  dramatists  of  Bos- 
common's  own  time  had  been  as 
strict  to  observe  the  law  as  he  him- 
self was;  that  an  author  should 
never  make  a  mere  noise  and  no 
sense;  that  he  should  always  be 
clear;  he  must  write  when  in  a 
vigorous  heat,  but  correct  at  ease, 
and  make  rhyme  subservient  to 
sense.  In  the  course  of  these  in- 
structions he  condemns  the  French 
language,  saying  thatEuglish  energy 
is  never  found  in  French  authors:— 

"  The  weighty  bullion  of  one  sterling 

line 
Drawn  to  French  wire,  would  thro' 

whole  pages  shine.*' 

He  sneers  at  Homer's  railing 
heroes ;  he  is  loud  in  his  praise  of 
Horace,  Maro,  and  Yirgil ;  he  pities 
those  who  are  compelled  to  prosti- 
tute their  pen  through  sheer  want ; 
speaks  a  great  truth  in  the  lines — 

'*  Empire  and  poetry  together  rise ; 
The  poets  are  the  guardians  of  a  state, 
And  when  they  fiEiU,  portend  approach- 
ing fiate — 

and  concludes  by  a  quotation  from 

the  sixth  book  of  "  Paradise  Lost" 

The  truth  of  his  ruies^  and  the 
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Boundness  of  his  judgment  cannot 
be  denied.  Manj  of  the  most 
striking  expressions  appear  to  have 
been  imitated  bj  Boileau  in  his 
•*  Art  Pofetique/' 
Boscommon  says : — 

*'  Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense." 

Put  this  side  by  aide  with  the 
Freneb  poet's  words : — 

"  Qnoiqne     tous    ecriyez,    e^itez    la 

bassesse, 
Le  style  le  moins  noble,  a  ponrtant  sa 

noblesse." 

Again,  compare — 

"  Of  many  faults,  rhyme   is  perhaps 

the  cause ; 
Too  strict  to  rhyme  we  slight  more  use- 

ftdlaws;" 

with 

"  Qnelque  si\jet  qu'on'traite  ou  plais- 

ant  ou  sublime, 
Que  toujours   le  bon  sens   s'accorde 

avec  la  rime, 
L'un  I'autre   vainement  ils  semblent 

se  hair. 
La  rime  est  une  esclaye  et  ne  doit 

qu'ob^ir." 

Other  passages  have  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  Earl's  per- 
formance, which  appeared  before 
Boileau's.  Our  author's  advice  to 
write  in  a  heat  has  been  generally 
the  custom  of  both  ancient  and 
modem  poets,  Edgar  Poe  excepted. 
Did  not  Byron  compose  ^*  The 
Corsair  "  in  a  fortnight  ?  Poe,  in 
his  ''  Philosophy  of  Composition," 
says  he  wrote  his  fantastic,  weird, 
and  highly  finished  poem  "The 
Baven,"  in  a  cool  and  uninspired 
manner;  in  fact,  according  to  his 
own  details,  he  composed  it  after 
the  style  of  an  arithmetician,  with 
mathematical  minuteness,  in  the 
most  stem  matter-of-fact  hours.  If 
he  did,  he  is  an  exception.  But  the 
Earl  offends  us,  when  ho  says  :— 


"  For  none  have  been  with  admiratioa 

read 
But  who,  besides  their  leamiog,  were 

well-bred." 


No  doubt  it  was  so  in  his  time^ 
and  more  the  shame.  We  are 
willing  to  excuse  the  Earl  for  this 
egotism;  it  is  nothing  else  but 
priding  himself  upon  his  birth  ;  but 
the  boasting  assertion  has  since  his 
time  been  contradicted  in  the  per- 
sons of  Chatterton,  Burns,  Keats, 
Clare,  NicoU  and  others.  His 
statement  that  poets  are  the  guar- 
dians of  a  country  is  correct,  and  a 
kingdom  is  in  rain,  or  fast  drifting 
towards  it,  when  her  poets  are 
worthless.  Viscount  Strangford  in 
his  *'  Life  of  Camoens,"  speaking  of 
the  miserable  end  of  so  great  a  poet, 
observes  that  the  fate  of  Camoens, 
considered  in  a  political  view,  bears 
an  intimate  connection  with  that  of 
hid  country.  The  same  degrada- 
tion of  national  sentiment  which 
suffered  such  a  man  to  become  a 
beggar  and  an  outcast,  not  long 
afterwards  plunged  Portugal  into 
the  lowest  disgrace,  and  reduced  her 
to  the  abject  state  of  a  conquered 
province.  So  true  it  is  that  the 
decline  of  public  spirit  in  matters 
of  taste  is  a  certain  indication  of 
political  decay.  And  Camoens 
himself,  in  a  prophetic  voice,  said, 
*'  The  world  shall  witness  how  dearly 
I  have  loved  my  country.  I  have 
returned  not  merely  to  die  in  her 
bosom,  but  to  die  vrith  her.** 

In  every  country  it  has  been  the 
same.  In  what  a  glorious  position 
was  Athens  when,  during  the  ago 
of  Pericles,  -Slschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides  flourished.  Borne 
was  in  her  zenith  when  Horace, 
Virgil,  and  Ovid  struck  their  lyres 
and  were  applauded.  The  victories 
and  triumphs  of  Queen  Amies 
Augustan  era  are  well  known  ;  and 
wherever  literature  and  the  fine  art» 
are  nursed,  Victory  and  Fame  to- 
gether sit. 
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The  whole  essaj  ie,  as  Drjden 
ju8tl7  observes,  a  finished  poem; 
all  the  rules  of  composition  are 
embraced  within  its  limits;  it  is 
pleasant  yet  severe,  and  so  perfectly 
natural  that  the  art  employed  to 
construct  it  is  not  perceiTed.  As 
Addison  declares,  and  there  needs 
no  further  eulogy,  it  is  a  master- 
piece, and  has  never  been  excelled. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
Earl's  translation  of  Virgil's  Sixth 
Eclogue,  which  has  been  appre- 
ciated by  the  greatest  poets  of  our 
land,  as  likewise  have  his  two 
Odes,  the  twenty-second  of  the  first 
book,  and  the  sixth  of  the  third 
book  of  Horace ;  then  follows  his 
most  lengthy  and  valuable  transla- 
tion, ".Horace's  Art  of  Poetry."  To 
each  of  these  he  has  added  the 
most  comprehensive  notes,  which,  if 
read  by  themselves,  apart  from  the 
poem,  are  deeply  interesting;  to 
this  he  prefixes  a  lively  notice,  with 
some  remarks  on  Ben  Jonson ;  and 
Edmund  Waller  the  "  courteous  " 
wrote  some  verses  which  form  a  pro- 
logue to  the  translation,  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  length,  cannot  be  more 
than  mentioned  here.  The  Earl 
had  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
both  Greek  and  Boman  literature, 
as  well  as  with  that  of  other  coun- 
tries ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
mythology,  the  philosophy,  the  re- 
ligion, the  customs,  the  rhetoric, 
the  poetry,  the  drama,  the  military 
art,  and  the  great  representatives 
of  each  of  these  branches,  make 
his  explanations  clear  and  in- 
structive. 

'**  His  paraphrases  include  one  on 
the  Scene  of  Care  Solve  Beate  in 


Pastor  Fido,  and  one  on  the  14i8tk 
Psalm,  both  of  them  vigorous  and 
rendering  the  force  of  the  oricinaL 

That  the  Earl  was  a  man  toll  of 
poetic  fire,  sound  judgment,  and 
intellectual  activity,  this  article  will 
serve  to  prove.  He  might  have 
written  more  had  he  not  lived  in  so 
gay  and  troubled  a  period.  He  was 
held  one  of  the  first  wits  of  his 
time,  and  Dryden  regrets  that 
England  should  not  have  the  honour 
of  claiming  so  great  a  man.  Much 
of  that  ereat  mine  of  dasaical  know- 
ledge which  he  possessed  he  gathered 
in  Italy  and  other  countries,  where 
he  attended  those  brilliant  assem- 
blies of  men  of  genius,  who  met 
and  discussed  various  topics,  and 
which  years  after  another  illos- 
trious  Irishman,  Oliver  G-oldsmitb, 
was  likewise  to  attend,  not  indeed  in 
the  garb  of  an  earl,  but  in  that  of 
a  wanderer.  The  Earl  claims  great 
honours,  he  deserved  them ;  but  to 
Goldy  will  our  sympathies  incline. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  Earl's 

{ersonsl  appearance,  though  to  have 
een  considered  so  great  a  wit,  and 
to  have  been  received  in  the  best 
company,  he  must  have  been  a 
eallant.  Whatever  his  failings  may 
have  been,  he  did  good  work — 
work  which  not  one  indecent  word 
or  thought  sullies;  all  his  compo- 
sitions bein^  bright,  pure,  and  clas- 
sical, adjectives  which  could  not  be 
applied  to  many  writers  of  his 
time.  Even  in  these  days,  when 
profligacy  has  not  the  same  licence, 
an  author  must  possess  a  shrewd 
and  determined  spirit  to  write  no- 
thing which  on  his  deathbed  he 
would  not  wish  to  retract. 
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FOLK  LOEE  OF  THE  COUNTY  DONEGAL. 


Ths  wild  and  picturesqae  coontj 
of  Donegal,  wnicli  poBsesaes  ro- 
mantic regions  as  yet  unexplored 
by  the  artist,  is  the  home  of  a  host 
of  superstitions,  pathetic,  fiinciful, 
or  grotesque. 

The  fiftiries  are  supposed  to  hold 
their  revels  as  in  ancient  days,  in- 
Yisible  to  mortals,  except  u^on  May 
eves,  and  Hallowe'ens;  witchcran 
exerts  its  uncanny  power  in  almost 
every  townland;  and  mermaidens, 
called  by  the  peasantry  *' White- 
wives,"  still  haunt  boggy  tarns, 
and  clear,  deep  loughs,  embosomed 
in  the  mountains. 

It  will  not  surprise  the  reader 
to  hear  that  the  most  numerous,  as 
well  as  the  most  touching  of  these 
superstitions,  relate  to  tne  world 
of  spirits — ^that  mysterious  world, 
lyingi  it  may  be,  somewhere  near 
us,  which  we  ourselves  must  per- 
force enter  iu  course  of  time. 

The  desire  to  discover  something 
about  that  spiritual  state,  so  awful 
because  unknown,  is  surely  the 
motive  that  influences  the  ignorant 
peasant  in  his  speculations,  as  well 
as  the  grave  and  earnest  student, 
and  the  less  reverent  spiritualist. 

This  yearning  of  the  people  after 
a  little  knowledge  of  what  is  un- 
revealed,  has  given  birth  to  many 
strange  fancies;  among  others  to 
the  idea  that  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  made  restless  by  the  tears 
and  regrets  of  survivors,  are  unable 
to  get  to  heaven,  and  hover  near 
the  earth,  sometimes  appearing  to 
reprove  their  relatives  for  their  ex* 
cessive  grief. 


The  writer  has  frequently  heard 
widows  and  mothers  remonstrated 
with,  by  well-meaning  neighbours, 
in  the  following  terms : — 

**  Dinna  be  crying  an'  lamenting 
that  way,  or  you'll  keep  him  frae 
his  rest;"  and  has  seen  the 
mourners  forthwith  struggle  to 
restrain  their  tears,  thus  mipelled 
by  the  very  strongest  motive  that 
could  be  presented  to  them. 

This  belief  is  common  to  the 
members  of  all  religious  denomi- 
nations in  Donegal. 

A  Presbyterian  household  in  the 
village  of  Uarrigans,  is  believed  to 
have  been  visited  by  certain  strange 
experiences  about  eight  years  ago. 
Jack  and  Nelly  Boyle,  and  their 
two  grown  up  sons,  were  ignorant 
people.  The  parents,  born  at  a 
time  when  the  schoolmaster  was 
not  so  much  abroad  as  he  is  in 
these  days,  had  not  received  any 
education,  and  had  not  attempted 
to  give  their  children  any. 

Of  the  two  sons,  Alick,  the 
eldest,  was  a  sober,  industrious 
young  man,  the  mainstay  of  the 
family ;  but  the  younger  brother 
was  a  ne'er-do-weel,  who  usually 
drank  his  wages,  and  often  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  police  for 
cursing  the  Pope  when  drunk,  and 
thereby  exciting  bis  Soman  Catholic 
neighbours  to  combat. 

for  where  the  southern  Irishman 
traib  his  coat  by  way  of  challenge 
to  all  combatants,  the  quarrelsome 
TJlster  Protestant  speaks  disre- 
spectfully of  the  Pope,  while  the 
Boman  Catholic  breaks  forth  into 
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abase  of  King  "William,  of  "  glo- 
rious, pious,  and  immortal  me- 
mory." 

Old  Jack  Boyle  had  a  bad  ill- 
ness brought  on  by  Taxation  at 
his  son's  conduct;  he  died,  was 
honourably  waked,  and  decently 
buriedi 

But  the  widow  and  eldest  son 
did  not  shake  off  their  grief  after 
the  funeral,  as  the  villagers  expected 
them  to  do.  Instead  of  this,  Nelly 
sat  weeping  by  her  lonely  hearth, 
and  Alick  went  to  his  work  with 
dejected  step  and  bent  head.  Thus 
a  fortnight  went  by.  At  length  a 
neighbour  resolved  to  remonstrate 
with  Nelly,  and  going  into  her 
house,  began  to  remars  upon  the 
folly  of  ••  taking  trouble,"  i.e., 
mourning  too  bitterly.  "  Why  but 
you  try  an'  get  your  mind  a  wee 
lifted,  Nelly,  dear?  Jack,  decent 
man,  has  done  wi'  the  troubles  o' 
this  world,  an'  sure  you  wouldna 
wish  to  keep  him  frae  his  rest  ?  " 

**  Na,  na,  Katie,  I'm  no  lamenting 
after  Jack  now:  I  was  put  from 
it,  an*  I'll  just  tell  you  tne  way  it 
was.  It  was  the  night  after  the 
funeral,  that  I  heerd  Jack's  foot 
on  the  floor,  an'  then  I  felt  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder  happing  me ; 
but  I  couldna  speak  till  him.  Weel, 
he  came  three  nights  after  other, 
an'  still  I  didna  speak ;  and  says 
Alick,  when  I  tould  him,  says  he, 
**  Mother,  keep  up  the  fire  the 
night,  an'  see  if  you  can  see  him." 

'*  Weel,  Nelly  ?  "  from  her 
breathless  auditress. 

''Weel,  I  made  a  bonnie  wee 
fire,  but  that  night  he  didna  come 
ava;  but  yesterday  in  the  gloam- 
ing, when  Alick  was  sitting  on  the' 
stane  at  the  side  o'  the  house,  he 
felt  a  wait  of  cold  air  coming  up 
frae  the  garden,  an'  he  knowed  bis 
father  was  there. 

"  If  you're  my  father,"  says  he, 
"  speak  an'  say  what's  keeping  you 
frae  your  rest." 

with  that  the  father's  voice  made 


answer,  "  It's  your  mother  an'  you 
wi'  yqur  crying  an'  lamenting  that's 
keeping  me  out  of  heaven.  I'm 
flying  about  near  the  earth,  an'  I 
canna  get  to  my  rest.  Tell  your 
mother  to  stop  her  crying  after  me, 
an'  be  voa  a  good  son  to  her,  an'keep 
yourself  quit,  an'  keep  the  house 
quiet,  an'  have  patience  wi'  thou 
poor  rambling  boy,  an'  now,  fare- 
weel ! — I  an  going  to  my  rest." 

No  more  tears  were  shed  bj 
Nelly  or  Alick,  and  the  younger 
brother,  impressed,  perhaps*,  by  his 
father's  remembrance  of  him  in 
another  state  of  being,  became  sober 
and  respectable. 

Almost  as  touching  as  the  above 
superstition,  is  the  Boman  Catholic 
belief  that  the  souls  of  the  dead 
return  to  earth,  and  visit  their 
friends  every  Hallowe'en. 

In  Donegal,  upon  that  sacred 
vigil,  as  night  approaches,  the  door 
is  left  wide  open,  the  hearth  care- 
fully swept,  and  food  provided ;  and 
seats  are  always  placed  for  the 
silent  and  invisible  guests,  who  are 
believed  to  form  part  of  the  com- 
pany. It  does  not  matter  that  the 
food  remains  untasted,  that  no 
footfall  has  been  heard,  the  people 
are  convinced  that  their  lost 
parents,  children,  sisters  or  sweet- 
hearts, still  interested  in  their  fate, 
have  come  to  visit  them. 

In  Carrigans,  the  village  above 
referred  to,  reside  three  old  un- 
married people,  a  brother  and  two 
sisters,  ''poor,  desolate  orphans," 
as  they  call  themselves ;  though  as 
they  have  been  orphans  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  the  pity  they  excite 
on  that  account,  is  not  so  fresh  as 
it  once  was. 

But  their  remembrance  of  their 
parents  is  as  fresh  as  ever ;  and  for 
thirty  years  their  door  has  been 
left  open  on  Hallowe'en,  their 
hearth  carefully  swept,  and  two 
stools  have  been  placed  before 
the  fire,  while  at  either  side  sit  the 
grey  headed  "  orphans,"  firmly  con- 
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Tinced  that  their  father  and  mother 
are  bearing  them  com  pan  j. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  the  spirits  of 
the  restless  dead  appear  to  sur- 
yivors,  but  occasionalljsome  broken 
hearted  mourner  has  to  tell  a  story 
of  such  appearance ;  or  some  child 
lisps  that  his  mother  has  returned 
to  him  from  the  undiscovered 
country ;  and  living  mothers, 
knowing  the  tender  clinging  of  a 
mothers  heart,  find  it  easy  to 
believe  him. 

Tourists  in  the  highlands  of 
Donega],  on  their  way  to  Carrick 
and  Olen-columb-kill,  pass  through 
the  beautiful  town  of  Killybegs, 
situated  on  the  edge  of  a  noble 
harbour,  and  flanked  by  the  gigantic 
mountain  Tan^e  of  Cronarad. 
In  sight  of  this  lovely  spot  is  a 
wild  district  called  Grocknafi5la; 
and  in  a  cabin  in  the  district  the 
following  events  are  said  to  have 
taken  place : — 

James  Doolan's  wife  was  about 
to  die.  The  doctor  had  done  all 
that  skill  and  kindness  could 
suggest ;  the  priest  had  performed 
the  last  offices  of  his  religion,  and 
the  husband  and  neighbours  were 
**  waiting  on  her,*'  t.^.,  watching  her 
last  moments. 

Kitty,  the  sickly  little  child, 
whose  piteous  wailing  had  hardly 
ceased  during  the  mother's  illness, 
began  to  cry  loudly  at  this  moment, 
and  the  dying  woman  opened  her 
eyes,  and  gazed  anxiously  at  her 
and  her  little  brothers. 

She  beckoned  to  the  father,  and 
as  he  bent  down  to  catch  her  faint 
utterance,  she  said,  '*  Don't  forget 
me,  James,  and  never  put  another 
woman  in  my  place,  over  those 
childer." 

"Never,  never,"  replied  the 
weeping  husband. 

"  JBut  you  he  to  promise  it,*'  per- 
sisted the  poor  mother,  "  promise, 
promise !  "  and  she  looked  from 
father  to  children,  with  a  wistful 
look,  as  if  loth,  so  loth  to  leave  them. 


James  Doolan,  in  his  sincere 
grief,  was  very  ready  to  give  the  pro- 
mise she  required,  and  added  to  it  a 
spontaneous  assurance,  intended  to 
express  all  his  affection  and  sorrow. 

'*  Ay,  Sheelah,  woman,  I  promise 
that  1*11  put  nae  woman  in  your 
place,  an'  I'll  bury  you  decent  an'  re- 
spectable ;  you  sail  hae  the  grandest 
wake  an'  funeral  that  was  iver  seen 
in  this  townland." 

Whether  Sheelah  was  as  much 
comforted  by  these  last  words  as  he 
intended  her  to  be,  does  not  ap- 
pear, for  just  then  a  neighbour  put 
a  plate  into  her  nerveless  hand,  on 
which  were  twelve  lighted  ends  of 
candle,  supposed  to  represent  the 
twelve  Apostles,  who  give  light  to 
the  departing  soul.  . 

As  her  hand  dropped,  Sheelah's 
dying  gaze  turned  for  the  last 
time  to  the  wailing  child.  James 
Doolan  mourned  his  wife  very  sin- 
cerely. It  was  not  long  after  the 
funeral  that  he  awoke  one  night 
while  the  fire  was  still  bright,  and 
saw  his  dead  and  buried  Sheelah 
seated  in  her  old  place. 

While  he  looked,  she  got  up  and 
moved  over  to  the  bed  where  the 
children  lay.  She  bent  over  them, 
and  "  happed  "  them  carefully,  par- 
ticularly the  little  delicate  one ; 
but  at  this  juncture  James's  terror 
became  overwhelming,  and  as  he 
muttered  rapid  Patera  and  Aves  she 
disappeared. 

As  time  went  on  his  grief  grew 
lighter,  and  at  last  he  forgot  his 
promise  to  Sheelah,  and  coiurted  a 
handsome  girl  whom  he  had  met  at 
the  fair  in  Killybegs.  She  accepted 
him,  and  the  wedding-day  was  fixed, 
but  as  she  lived  at  some  distance, 
he  found  he  must  leave  the  children 
under  a  neighbour's  care,  while  he 
went  to  be  married. 

But  the  day  before  he  intended 
leaving  home,  he  went  to  the  bog 
for  a  creel  of  turf,  locking  the  four 
children  up  alone  in  the  house.  On 
his  return  with  the  turf,  he  was 
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BurpxiBed  to  find  that  thejr  were 
waMied  and  neatly  dressed,  instead 
of  in  their  everydiEiy  rags,  as  he  had 
left  them. 

''Who  was  it  washed  yez,  an' 
combed  your  hair,  an'  dressed  yez 
sae  ^n'  ?  "  asked  he. 

"It  was  we'er  Ma,"  replied  the 
eldest  boy. 

"  An'  what  did  your  Ma  say  to 
yez?  "  inquired  the  startled  father. 

*'  She  said  she  wouldna  be  coming 
back  to  see  us,  becase  you  were 
going  to  get  married  ;  an'  she  told 
us  to  be  good  childer,  and  bid  G-od 
bless  us. 

James  was  so  terrified  and  con- 
science stricken,  that  he  forthwith 
sent  a  message  to  the  handsome 
girl,  to  say  he  "  rued,"  and  there 
would  be  no  wedding. 

His  neighbours  who  heard  the 
stoiy  applauded  his  conduct ;  they 
had  disapproved  strongly  of  him 
for  thinking  of  breaking  his  pro- 
mise to  the  dead,  but  it  would  ap- 
pear that  they  saw  little  harm  in 
his  breach  of  faith  with  the  living. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ill-treated 
.  maiden  soon  &und  a  more  desirable 
admirer  than  James  Doolan. 

Besides  the  anxiety  about  their 
children,  which  is  supposed  to  keep 
the  souls  of  mothers  in  a  state  of 
restlessness,  and  the  uneasiness 
caused  the  departed  generally  by 
the  excessive  grief  of  survivors, 
there  is  one  other  cause  assigned 
by  the  superstitious  peasant  for  the 
aUeffed  occasional  anpearance  of  the 
deaS.  An  unfulfilled  promise,  or 
unpaid  debt,  will  suffice  to  keep 
one  who  has  had  a  tender  con- 
science, "from  his  rest."  If  any 
act  of  dishonesty,  or  unrighteous 
dealing  has  been  'perpetrated,  they 
0ay  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  per- 
petrator to  rest  quietly  in  his  grave. 
A  very  curious  story  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  belief,  occurs  to  the 
writer. 

Thady  and  Grace  Oonnor  lived 
on  the  borders  of  a  large  tuif  bog, 


in  the  parish  of  Clondevaddock, 
where  they  could  hear  the  Atlantic 
surges  thunder  in  upon  the  shore, 
and  see  the  wild  storms  of  winter 
sweep  over  the  Muckish  mountain, 
and  his  rugged  neighbours.  Evoi 
in  summer  the  cabin  by  the  bog 
was  dull  and  dreary  enough. 

Thady  Connor  worked  in  the 
fields,  and  Grace  made  a  liveli- 
hood as  a  pedlar,  carrying  a  basket 
of  remnants  of  cloth,  calico,  drug- 
get, and  frieze  about  the  country. 
The  people  rarely  visited  any  large 
town,  and  found  it  convenient  to 
buy  from  G-race,  who  was  welcomed 
in  many  a  lonely  house,  where  a 
table  was  hastily  cleared,  that  she 
might  display  her  wares.  Being 
considered  a  very  honest  woman, 
she  was  frequently  entrusted  with 
commissions  to  the  shops  in  Let- 
terkenny  and  Bamelton.  As  she 
set  out  towards  home,  her  basket 
was  generally  laden  with  little  gifts 
for  her  children. 

«'  Grace,  dear,"  would  one  of  the 
kind  housewives  say,  "  here's  a 
farrel  of  oaten  cake,  wi'  a  taste  o' 
butter  on  it ;  tak'  it  wi'  you  for  the 
weans;"  or,  "here's  half  a ^ dozen 
of  eggs;  you*ve  a  big  family  to 
support." 

Small  Connors  of  all  ages  crowded 
round  the  weary  mother,  to  rifle  her 
basket  of  these  gifts.  But  her 
thrifty,  hard  life  came  suddenly  to 
an  end.  She  died  after  an  illness 
of  a  few  hours,  was  waked  and 
buried  as  handsomely  as  Hady 
could  afford. 

Thady  was  in  bed  the  nicfat  after 
the  funeral,  and  the  fire  stifl  burned 
brightly,  when  he  saw  his  departed 
wife  cross  the  room,  and  bend  over 
the  cradle.  Terrified,  he  muttered 
rapid  nrayers,  covering  his  face  with 
the  blanket;  and  on  looking  up 
again  the  appearance  was  gone. 

Next  mght  he  lifted  the  in&nt 
out  of  the  cradle,  and  laid  it  behind 
him  in  the  bed,  hoping  thus  to  escape 
his  ghostly  visitor ;  but  Grace  vras 
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presently  in  the  room,  and  stretch- 
ing ov^r  him  to  wrap  op  her  child. 
ShrinUnff  and  Bhuddering  the  poor 
man  exclaimed,  *'  Grace,  woman, 
what  is  it  brings  you  back  P  What 
is  it  you  want  wi'  me  P  " 
'  **  I  want  naething  frae  you, 
Thady,  but  to  put  thon  wean  back 
in  her  cradle/'  replied  the  spectre, 
in  a  tone  of  scorn.  *'  You're  too 
Yeared,  but  my  sister  Hose  willna 
be  'feared  for  me, — tell  hereto  meet 
me  to-morrow  evening,  in  the  old 
wallsteads.** 

Bose  lived  with  her  mother,  about 
a  mile  oS,  but  she  obeyed  her  sister's 
summons  without  the  least  fear,  and 
kept  the  strange  tryste  in  due  time. 

''Boae,  dear,"  as  she  appeared 
before  her  sister  in  the  old  wall- 
Bteads,  *'my  mind's  oneasy  about 
them  twa  red  shawls  that's  in  the 
basket.  Matty  Hunter  and  Jane 
TTaggert  paid  me  for  them,  an'  I 
bought  them  wi'  their  money  Friday 
was  eight  days.  Gie  them  the 
flhawls  the  morrow.  An'  old  Mosey 
McCorkell  gied  me  the  price  o'  a 
wiley  coat :  it's  in  under  the  other 
things  in  the  basket.  An'  now 
farewell ;  I  can  get  to  my  rest." 

"  Grace,  Grace,  bide  a  wee 
minute,"  cried  the  faithful  sister, 
as  the  dear  voice  grew  fainter,  and 
the  dear  face  began  to  fade — 
"Grace,  darling!  Thady?  The 
childer?  One  word  mairl"  but 
neither  cries  nor  tears  could  further 
detain  the  spirit  hastening  to  its 
rest! 

An  unfulfilled  promise  will,  ac- 
cording to  both  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  keep  the  departed  soul 
from  its  rest ;  and  if  a  young  couple 
who  have  plighted  their  troth  one 
to  the  other,  should  be  separated 
by  death,  it  is  the  custom  for  the 
survivor  to  appear  at  the  wake,  and 
just  before  the  lid  of  the  coffin  is 
dosed,  to  take  the  stiff  hand,  once 
so  precious  and  well-beloved,  and  to 
falter  out  the  words,  ''I  release 
thee  from  thy  troth." 


If  this  ceremony  should  be  ne- 
glected, it  is  the  belief  of  the  people 
that  the  survivor  would  not  be  free 
to  enter  into  any  new  engagement ; 
but  would  be  liable  to  be  haunted 
by  the  involuntary  breaker  of  the 
contract. 

Many  a  Donegal  man  has  seen 
his  neighbour's  wraith.  If  in  the 
morning,  and  coming  towards  him, 
he  looked  upon  the  appearance  as 
an  omen  of  long  life ;  out  if  in  the 
evening,  and  turned  away  from  him, 
he  at  once  anticipated  the  worst. 
In  this  case,  he  was  almost  sure 
to  whisper  what  he  had  seen  pretty 
widely ;  but  if  he  happened  to  be  a 
kind  and  considerate  person,  he  con- 
cealed it  strictly  from  the  doomed 
neighbour. 

Such  a  thoughtful  person  was 
Sam  Bradley,  of  Olouehfin.  While 
in  charge  of  his  lanalord's  newly- 
built  house,  he  was  one  evening 
seated  by  the  kitchen  hearth,  on 
which  the  first  fire  had  just  been 
kindled,  when  he  saw  the  Owner's 
mother  enter  the  room,  cross  it,  and 
go  towa)rds  the  staircase.  Hearing 
no  footsteps  overhead,  he  had  the 
curiosity  to  so  up  stairs,  and  look 
for  the  old  lady.  She  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  He  then  felt  convinced 
that  he  had  seen  her  wraith. 

He  was  sorry  for  her,  when  he 
saw  her  next  morning,  in  her  old 
house,  for  although  she  seemed  in 
good  health  and  spirits,  he  knew 
she  would  not  live  to  move  into  the 
new  one.  He  was  perfectlv  right : 
she  was  buried  the  day  before  her 
son's  «  flitting." 

Very  similar  to  the  above  is  the 
story  of  Tom  Gilmour's  grand- 
mother, which  was  told  the  writer 
by  the  hero  of  the  adventure. 

Tom's  grandmother  lived  in  the 
little  village  of  Garrigans  for  ninety 
years.  She  had  been  a  notable 
housewife,  and  very  energetic  wo- 
man in  her  day,  but  for  the  last  ten 
years  of  her  life  she  had  only  been 
able  to  move  from  the  bed  to  her 
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cbair  in  the  chimney  comer.  As 
Tom  smoked  hia  fi^e  one  summer 
evening,  leaning  against  the  wall  of 
the  house,  he  saw,  as  he  thought, 
his  grandmother  leave  the  door  close 
by,  and  walk  slowly  down  the  street, 
supported  by  her  stick.  She  turned 
the  comer,  and  he  lost  sight  of  her. 

"  Billy,"  called  he  to  his  brother, 
who  was  chopping  wood  near  the 
door, "  did  you  see  the  old  woman  P  " 

"  Ay,  Tom,  an*  I  bavena  seen  her 
travel  sae  clever  this  many's  the 

day." 

"Weel,  Billy,  she'll  no  travel 
very  long  in  this  world.  Gome 
here,**  and  leading  him  to  the  win- 
dow, he  showed  him  the  grand- 
mother calmly  knitting  in  her  usual 
place.  The  omen  was  accomplished 
within  three  weeks. 

In  these  two  instances  no  care 
taken  of  the  old  women  by  those 
who  saw  their  wraiths  could  possibly 
Jiave  saved  their  lives ;  but  in  the 
following  case,  the  appearance  of 
the  wraith  might  have  led  the 
father  to  use  such  precautions  as 
would  have  saved  his  child. 

William  McPherson  was  a  day 
labourer  in  the  parish  of  Taugh- 
boyne.  It  was  very  pleasant  on 
summer  evenings,  when  his  little 
daughter  Mary,  his  only  child,  came 
runninff  to  meet  him,  with  her 
hands  luU  of  the  roses  and  wood- 
bine from  the  tall  hedges  in  the 
lane  that  led  up  to  his  door.  Then 
the  little  one,  prattling  her  silver- 
toned  nonsense,  used  to  conduct 
the  weary  man  home. 

On  a  June  evening,  six  years 
agOy  William  entered  the  lane  as 
usual,  and  his  darling  Mary,  in  her 
blue  frock,  dotted  over  with  white 
spots,  spranc;  out  of  the  ditch,  and 
trotted  by  bis  side.  But  she  did 
not  say  one  word.  While  he  won- 
dered at  her  silence,  she  suddenly 
ran  on,  and  fell  head  foremost  into 
a  well  at  the  edge  of  the  road,  near 
his  own  door. 

William  saw  the  accident,  and 


heard  the  splash  she  made  in  falliDg, 
and  in  an  agony  rushed  forward 
There  was  no  Mary  in  the  well- 
nothing  but  the  mosses  that  gleamed* 
and  the  ferns  that  nodded,  down 
under  the  brimming  water!  His 
child  met  him  on  his  threshold,  and 
flew  into  his  arms. 

"  Peggy,"  said  he  to  his  wife  next 
morning,  '*  dinna  let  Mary  out  o' 
your  sight  the  day." 

Peggy  was  too  busy  to  ask  any 
questions,  and  he  did  not  explain 
his  reason  for  this  command.  It 
was  washing  day,  and  the  mother 
was  glad  to  let  Mary  go  with  her 
little  cousins  to  visit  her  grand- 
mother across  the  field. 

"Where's    Mary?"     were    her 
father's  first  words  when  he  came 
in  from  work. 
"  She's  at  her  mndmother's.'* 
With  an  oath  William  hurried  in 
quest  of  the  child. 

"Where's  Mary?"  he  asked, 
wildly  looking  round  his  mother's 
kitchen. 

"  She  ran  home  half  an  hour 
ago,"  replied  old  Mrs.  McPherson, 
wondering  at  his  distraught  air. 

Straight  to  the  fatal  spot  went 
poor  William  ;  and  there  lay  his 
pretty  Mary  on  the  ferns  and  mosses 
at  the  bottom  of  the  well. 

Less  poetical  than  the  above 
superstitions,  but  more  grotesque, 
are  those  relating  to  witchcraft. 

A  witch  is  supposed  to  live  in 
almost  every  townland,  and  also 
some  person  who  has  the  power  of 
counteracting  her  spells.  Men  as 
well  as  women  are  thus  gifted,  and 
though  they  never  accept  money  io 
payment  for  the  exercise  of  their 
skill,  they  manage  to  make  a  very 
good  thing  of  it. 

Not  far  from  Sathmullan  lived 
last  spring  a  family  called  Hanlon ; 
and  m  a  farmhouse  some  fields 
distant,  people  named  Dogherty. 
Both  families  had  good  cows,  but 
the  Hanlons  were  fortunate  in 
possessing  a  Kerry  cow  that  gave 
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more  milk,  and  yellower  batter  than 
the  others. 

Grace  Dogherty,  a  young  girl,  who 
wae  more  admired  than  loved  in  the 
neighboarhood,  took  much  interest 
in  tnis  Kerry  cow,  and  appeared  at 
Mrs.  Hanlon'a  door  one  night  with 
the  modest  request — 

*'Will  you  let  me  milk  your 
Moiley  cow  ?** 

'*  'An  why  wad  you  wish  to  milk 
wee  Moilev,  Grace,  dear  P"  inquired 
Mrs.  Hanlon. 

''Oh,  just  becase  you're  sae 
throng  at  the  present  time." 

**  Thank  you  kindly,  Grace,  but 
I'm  no  too  throng  to  do  my  ain 
work.    I'll  no  trouble  you  to  milk." 

The  girl  turned  away  with  a  dis- 
•contented  air ;  but  the  next  evening, 
.and  the  next,  found  her  at  the  cow- 
house door  with  the  same  request. 

At  length  Mrs.  Hanlon,  not 
knowing  well  how  to  persist  in  her 
refusal,  yielded,  and  {permitted 
•Grace  to  milk  the  Kerry  cow. 

She  soon  had  reason  to  regret 
•her  want  of  firmness.  Moiley  gave 
410  more  milk  to  her  owner. 

When  this  melancholy  state  of 
thiuRS  had  lasted  for  three  days,  the 
Hanlons  applied  to  a  certain  Mark 
McCamon,  wbo  lived  near  Binion. 

"  That  cow  has  been  milked  by 
some  one  with  an  evil  eye,"  said  he. 
"*'  Will  she  give  you  a  wee  drop,  do 
you  think?  The  full  of  a  pint 
measure  wad  do." 

"Oh,  ay,  Mark,  dear,  I'll  get 
that  much  milk  frae  her  anyway." 

**  Weel,  Mrs.  Hanlon,  lock  the 
'door,  an'  get  nine  new  piils  that 
was  never  used  in  clothes,  an'  put 
them  into  a  saucepan  wi'  the  pint  o' 
milk.  Set  them  on  the  fire,  an'  let 
them  come  to  the  boil." 

The  nine  pins  soon  began  to 
dimmer  in  Moitey's  milk. 

Bapid  steps  were  heard  ap- 
proaching the  door,  agitated  knocks 
followed,  and  Grace  Dogherty's 
liigh  toned  voice  was  raised  in 
eafi:er  entreaty. 


"  Let  me  in,  Mrs.  Himlon  1"  she 
cried.  ''Tak  off  thon  cruel  pot! 
Tak  out  them  pins,  for  they're 
pricking  holes  in  my  heart,  an'  I'll 
never  offer  to  touch  milk  of  yours 
again  I" 

Another  conn tercharm  is  to  get  a 
new  shoe  never  yet  fastened  to 
horse's  hoof,  or  stUl  better  a  new 
donkey  shoe,  and  after  heating  it 
red  hot,  to  set  it  under  the  chum 
at  the  time  of  churning,  when  it  will 
have  the  same  effect  as  the  new  pins* 

The  potency  of  this  spell  will  be 
greatly  increased,  if  three  straws, 
taken  at  midnight  from  above  the 
witch's  door,  without  her  knowledge, 
are  laid  under  the  churn  with  the 
donkey  shoe. 

But  another  charm  more  potent 
than  any  of  the  above,  is  to  procure 
a  scrap  of  the  witch's  garments,  and 
burn  it  under  the  sick  cow's  nose. 
The  animal  recovers  immediately, 
and  the  evil  eye  has  in  future  no 
power  over  her. 

The  witch  sometimes  takes  the 
form  of  a  hare  or  a  cat,  and  milks 
the  cow  upon  the  pasture. 

Jack  Foster  of  Cloughfin  had  two 
cows,  both  good  milkers,  but  from 
the  time  that  old  Matty  Kear- 
naghan  came  to  lodge  in  his 
neighbour's  house,  he  used  to  milk 
one  of  them  without  obtaining  a 
single  drop.  He  was  quite  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  this  unpleasant 
circumstance,  until  his  herd  boy 
told  him  that  a  large  blac^  cat  had 
been  seen  in  the  grazing  ground. 
She  was  a  wary  cat,  for  though 
Jack  spent  many  an  hour  in  peltinjg 
her  with  stones,  he  could  not  hit 
her. 

He  had  a  hen  that  took  to  laying 
out  of  doors,  and  egg  shells  flJone 
were  to  be  found  in  her  nest  on 
the  top  of  the  ditch.  One  evening 
Jack's  wife  came  in  from  the  farm- 
yard quivering  with  excitement. 

'*  I  ba'  found  wha  tak's  the  egga 
as  weel's  the  milk,"  said  she :  "  I 
was  reaching  up  my  hand  to  Silver- 
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coat's  D€it  oa  the  top  o'  the  dyke, 
when  thon  thief  o'  a  cat  flew  in  my 
face,  wi*  the  yolk  on  her  whiskers. 
Tak'  yonr  Run,  Jack,  an'  load  wi' 
siller.  If  flioa  cat's  what  I  think 
she  is,  it's  only  siller  that'll  hither." 

Jack  obeyed.  His  ^on,  charged 
with  a  threepenny  piece,  was  in 
readiness,  and  ere  long  the  sleek 
cat  was  seen  running  upon  the 
ditch.  He  fired,  and  the  marauder 
was  certainly  hit,  for  she  gare 
piteous  mews,  and  limped  away. 

**  Now,"  said  the  wile,  "  you'll  go 
next  door,  an'  ax  what  way  Matty 


Matty  was  seated  by  her  chimney 
comer,  and  with  many  groans 
was  binding  up  a  wound  upon  her 
leg. 

She  had  that  moment  fSdlen  in 
crossing  the  yard,  she  declared,  and 
bad  hurt  herself  upon  the  newly 
broken  stones. 

But  Jack  and  his  wife  had  their 
own  ideas  as  to  the  cause  of  the  in- 

jury- 

The  cat  was  nerer  again  seen  in 

Cloughfin,  and  Brownie,  the  cow, 

and  Silverooat,  the  hen,  were,  from 

that  day  forth,  able   to   do  their 

duty  by  their  master  and  mistress. 
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PABT    OP  A   NEW  TEANSLATION   OP    TASSO'S 

GERUSALEMME  LIBEBATA. 

FIRST  CANTO. 

L 

I  8IKO  of  piotiB  warfiure,  and  the  chief 
Who  freed  the  holy  sepulchre  of  Christ 
He  laboured  mnch  in  council  and  in  fight, 
And  in  his  glorious  conquest  suffered  much : 
In  Tain  did  hell  oppose  him,  and  in  yain 
Against  him  AMca'  with  Asia  armed ; 
For  Heaven  gave  him  favour,  and  reduced 
His  wandering  comrades  underneath  his  sway. 

n. 

O  muse,  who  not  with  fading  laurel  wreath 

Dost  bind  thy  brow  on  lofty  Helicon, 

But  up  in  Heaven  amidst  ^e  blissful  choirs 

Dost  wear  a  golden  crown  of  deathless  stars; 

Inspire  celestial  ardours  in  my  heart, 

Give  lustre  to  my  song,  and  pardon  grant. 

If  I  the  truth  adorn,  and  sometimes  dare 

To  deck  my  page  with  other  ohazms  than  thine. 

in. 

Thou  know'st  that  there  the  eager  world  most  ran, 
Where  flattering  Parnassus  pours  its  sweets. 
That  truth  enshrined  in  tender  verse  allures, 
And  e'en  the  most  refractory  persuades. 
So  to  the  sickly  child  the  nurse  presents 
The  vessel's  brim  with  liquor  sweet  besmeared : 
Meanwhile  deceived  he  drinks  the  bitter  draught. 
And  from  the  kindly  firaud  new  life  receives. 


IV. 

0  generous  Alphonso,  who  dost  save 
From  fortune's  rage,  and  into  harbour  guide 
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Through  shoals  and  rooks  my  wandering  bark, 
By  billows  tossed,  and  well-nigh  swallowed  np. 
Accept  with  friendly  smiles  these  lines  of  mine, 
Which  I  present  as  votive  offering. 
Perhaps  a  day  will  come  when  this  my  pen 
May  dare  to  write  what  now  it  only  hints. 

V. 

It  IS  most  jnst  that  (if  the  chnroh  of  Christ 
Shonld  ever  be  indulged  with  prosperous  peace, 
And  seek  by  fleets  and  armies  to  regain 
The  prey  unjustly  seized  by  barbarous  Thrace), 
To  thee  shonld  be  assigned  the  sway  on  land, 
Or,  if  it  please  thee,  chief  command  at  sea. 
Great  Godfrey's  rival,  now  meanwhile  accept 
My  verses,  and  prepare  thyself  for  war. 

VI. 

'Twas  now  the  sixth  year  that  the  Christian  host 
Spent  in  the  east  upon  their  high  emprize ; 
Nicflea  they  had  conquered  by  assault, 
And  powerfril  Antioch  by  stratagem, 
Which  afterwards  against  a  countless  host 
Of  Persian  foes  they  had  maintained  in  fight. 
Tortosa  captured,  they  were  forced  to  rest 
In  winter,  and  were  waiting  for  the  spring. 

VII. 

And  now  the  end  of  winter's  cold  and  rain, 
Which  made  them  cease  frt>m  war,  was  not  far  off; 
When  the  Eternal  Father  from  His  throne, 
Who  in  the  purest  part  of  Heaven  dwells, 
And  is  as  high  above  the  starry  sphere 
As  are  the  stars  above  the  lowest  hell. 
Turned  here  His  eye,  and  at  a  moment's  glance 
Beheld  all  things  within  the  world's  embrace. 


VIII. 

He  saw  them  all,  and  in  the  Syrian  land 
Then  fixed  His  gaze  upon  the  Christian  chiefs. 
And  with  that  piercing  look  of  His,  which  spies 
The  inmost  feelings  of  the  human  heart, 
Sees  Godfrey  who  desjree  to  drive  away 
The  impions  Pagans  from  the  holy  shrine, 
And,  full  of  faith  and  zeal,  pays  no  regard 
To  mortal  glory,  empire,  power,  and  wealth. 
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IX. 

But  8668  in  Baldwin  an  ambitioos  mind, 
That  eagerly  for  human  greatness  sighs  : 
Sees  Tancred  hold  his  life  in  great  contempt, 
So  much  a  fruitless  love  distresses  him  I 
And  Boemond  He  sees  in  his  new  realm 
Of  Antioch  high  principles  set  up, 
And  laws  impose,  and  customs  introduce, 
And  arts  and  worship  of  the  one  true  God. 


X. 

So  deeply  is  he  plunged  in  this  one  thought, 
That  other  enterprise  he  seems  to  slight, 
He  sees  Binaldo  has  a  warlike  soul, 
A  spirit  all  impatient  of  repose ; 
In  him  no  thirst  for  gold  or  empire  reigns, 
But  loTe  of  glory,  boundless  and  intense, 
He  sees  him  hang  intent  upon  the  lips 
Of  Guelph,  to  hear  of  ancient  noble  deeds. 

XI. 

But  when  the  Ruler  of  the  world  had  scanned 

The  inmost  thoughts  of  these  and  other  hearts, 

He  summoned  to  Him  from  the  angel  host 

Great  Gabriel,  among  the  second,  first : 

He  is  between  great  God  and  better  souls 

A  faithful  and  well-pleasing  messenger ; 

He  brings  commands  from  heayen,  and  back  to  heaven 

Conyeys  the  prayers  and  pious  zeal  of  men. 

xn. 

God  to  His  Messenger  said :  *'  Godfrey  find, 
And  in  my  name  say  to  him,  *  Why  delay? 
Why  is  the  war  not  now  at  once  renewed, 
To  liberate  oppressed  Jerusalem  '  ? 
The  ohiefr  to  council  let  him  call,  and  urge 
The  lofty  enterprise  which  he  shall  lead ; 
I  here  elect  him,  those  on  earth,  till  now 
His  comrades,  shall  his  servants  be  in  war." 

xni. 

Thus  did  He  speak,  and  Gabriel  prepared 
With  speed  to  execute  His  high  commands. 
His  form  invisible  with  cloud  he  girt. 
And  thus  subjected  it  to  mortal  sight,      . 
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A  human  aBpeot»  human  limbs  he  feigned, 
But  clothed  them  with  celestial  miyesty. 
The  age  'twixt  jouth  and  childhood  he  assumed, 
And  with  bright  rays  his  flaxen  hair  adorned. 


XIV. 

He  put  on  white  and  golden-bordered  wings, 

Which  move  unwearied  and  with  lightning  speed. 

With  these  he  cleaves  the  winds  and  clouds  and  flies, 

Sublime  aloft,  aboye  the  earth  and  sea. 

Inyested  thus,  the  heayenly  messenger 

His  flight  directed  to  this  lower  world. 

He  first  alighted  on  Mount  Lebanon, 

And  poised  himself  upon  lus  balanced  wiugs. 

XV. 

And  then  he  towards  Tortosa's  neighbouring  shores 
Directed  hastily  his  downward  flight 
The  sun  was  rising  from  the  eastern  waye. 
One  part  above,  the  larger  still  below ; 
And  Godfrey  fervently,  as  was  lus  wont, 
To  God  was  offering  up  his  morning  prayers ; 
When  jointly  with  the  sun,  but  fer  more  bright, 
Appeared  to  him  the  angel  from  the  east, 

XVL 

And  said :  "  O  Godfrey,  the  expected  time 
For  warfere  opportune  has  now  arrived. 
Why,  then,  should  such  delay  be  interposed 
In  setting  free  oppressed  Jerusalem? 
Forthwith  a  council  of  the  leaders  call. 
And  urge  the  backward  on  to  end  the  work ; 
Already  God  elects  thee  for  their  chief. 
And  they  will  willingly  submit  to  thee. 

XVII. 

"  God  sends  me  as  a  messenger  to  thee ; 
And  in  His  name  I  now  reveal  His  will, 
What  hope  of  victory  oughtst  thou  to  have ! 
What  glad  obedience  from  thy  subject  troops  I  " 
He  ceased,  and  disappearing  then  flew  back 
To  seek  the  highest  and  the  brightest  Heaven. 
With  dazzled  eye  and  heart  astonished  stood 
Great  Godfrey  at  the  splendour  and  the  words. 
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3CVni. 

Bnt  when,  reoovering  himself,  he  thought 
Who  oame,  Who  sent  him,  and  what  had  been  said, 
He  bnmed  to  do  what  he  had  wished  before, 
To  end  the  war  of  which  he  was  the  chief. 
Not  that  to  see  himself  in  Heaven  preferred 
To  others  with  ambition  swelled  his  heart ; 
But  his  desire  was  in  his  Master's  will, 
Enldndled  like  a  spark  within  ai  flame. 

XIX. 

His  brave  companions,  then,  not  scattered  far, 
To  meet  in  council  he  forthwith  invites. 
Repeated  messages  and  letters  sends, 
And  with  advice  entreaty  always  joins. 
Whatever  generous  souls  allures  and  spurs. 
Whatever  slumbering  valour  can  awake  ; 
AU  this  he  seems  to  find  out,  and  adorn 
With  such  effect,  that  he  constrains  and  charms. 
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LITERAEY  CLIQUES   AND  CRITICS. 


NoYEL  writing  must  be  one  of  the 
most  profitable  of  occupatioas,  or 
surely  the  number  of  authors 
would  not  have  increased  so  rapidly 
of  late  years ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  per- 
haps not  generally  known,  that 
the  works  of  fiction  rejected  each 
year  by  the  publishers  far  exceed 
in  number  those  accepted  and 
brought  out.  The  average  is — ^and 
we  have  our  information  on  the  best 
authority — ^that  ninety*eight  out  of 
every  hundred  MSS.  submitted  for 
consideration  to  the  publisher's 
^'reader "are condemned  as  utterly 
worthless  ;  in  many  instances  we 
think  it  would  have  been  well  if 
the  remaining  two  had  also  been 
sent  back  to  their  owners. 

Again,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
among  the  banned  ninety-eight 
there  may  be  a  work  of  originality 
and  power  that  did  not  suit  the 
taste  of  the  reader  to  whom  it  was 
sent  for  judgment.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  at  present  the  public 
taste  as  regards  fiction  is  decidedtj- 
and  most  lamentably  low.  Why, 
then,  should  there  not  be  an  efifort 
made  to  raise  the  standard?  Why 
ahould  silly,  vulgar,  mawkish,  and 
pernicious  stuff  be  accepted  because 
it  is  the  work  of  an  author  of  repute^ 
and  a  well  written  tale  full  of  pro- 
mise by  an  unknown  hand  be  rejected 
— yes,  and  very  often  rejected  un- 
read? 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  all 
the  work  produced  by  new  writers 
is  good ;  but  then  in  nine  cases  out 
often  the  writer  of  repute  trades  on 
his  reputation,  and  will  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  do  his  best,  be- 


cause he  knows  that  his  worst  will 
be  tolerated,  nor  is  the  public  taste 
refined  enough  to  select  the  beat. 
It  is  very  easy  to  verify  this  asser- 
tion. Take,  for  instance,  two  novels 
published  within  the  past  two  years, 
"  Castle  Daly  "  and  ''  The  Queen  of 
Connaught."  In  both  these 
stories  the  scenes  are  laid  in  Ireland, 
and  in  both  we  have  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  Englishman  as  hero;  but 
in  conception  of  character,  in  lite- 
rary skill,  in  working  out  of  the 
details  of  plot,  *' Castle  Daly"  is  as 
far  superior  to  the  *'  Queen  of  Con- 
naught  "  as  "  Adam  Bede "  lb  to 
**  East  Lynne.'*  And  yet  the  former 
did  not  make  a  name  in  the  literary 
world,  and  although  it  came  out,  in 
the  first  instance,  in  a  high-class 
magazine,  it  is  very  little  known ; 
whUe  the  *'  Queen  of  Connaught,*' 
which  is  badly  written,  and  in  deli- 
neation of  country  and  character  is 
simply  a  burlesque  and  laughable 
extravaganza,  went  tlirough  several 
editions,  and  was  universaUy  lauded, 
except  by  the  Irish  (radical)  press. 
But  the  strictures  passed  by  jour- 
nalists in  Ireland  being  baaed  upon 
purely  party  grounds,  are  Yalueiess 
as  literary  criticism. 

For  our  own  part,  we  put  aside 
the  evident  rancour  in  the  book 
against  the  Irish  priesthood,  and 
judge  the  story  as  a  work  of  fiction, 
a  specimen  ot  the  literature  that  is 
popular  at  the  present  day.  From 
that  point  of  view  we  unhesitatingly 
declare  that  it  is  useless  to  give 
books,  well  written  and  admirable  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  such. as 
*^  Castle  Daly,"  to  readers  bv  whom 
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the  *'  Queen  of  Gonnaught  '*  is  ad- 
mired and  praised. 

A^ain,  let  us  instance  that  ex- 
quisite little  prose  poem  by  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  ••  The  Curate  in  Charge." 
Suppose  that  a  woman  talented  and 
cultivated,  but  a  novice  in  the  liter- 
ary world,  had  written  that  singu- 
larly perfect  little  tale,  word  for 
word,  as  it  now  stands  in  print,  we 
venture  to  assert  that  she  would 
have  found  infinite  difficulty  in 
finding  a  publisher.  Being  tbe  work 
of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  who  has  already 
well  won  her  literary  spurs,  it  was 
published  unread ;  and  had  it  been 
trash,  pure  and  simple,  her  name 
would  have  floated  it. 

How,  then,  it  may  very  fairly  be 
asked,  is  the  unknown  author  of 
really  good  work  to  find  an  open- 
ing m  the  literary  world?  The 
answer,  no  doubt,  will  be,  that  good 
work  always  makes  its  way  ;  but 
although  some  exceptions  could  of 
course  be  found,  the  assertion,  as 
a  general  rule,  is  not  altogether 
true.  With  every  desire  to  allow 
to  genius  the  power  assigned  to  it 
by  enthusiastic  believers  in  the  di- 
vine gift,  we  adhere  to  our  opinion 
— that  the  innumerable  ordinary 
readers  of  fiction  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  who  simply  read  to  be 
amused,  prefer  the  weakest  trash, 
if  only  the  name  of  some  well- 
known  writer  appears  on  the  title- 
page,  to  a  work  of  real  merit  by  a 
new,  and  therefore  unknown  and 
unproved  writer. 

It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  editors  must  cater  for  their 
public  ;  thus,  for  example,  we  have 
had  lately  in  a  popular  ma^zine  a 
tale  called  "Two  Destinies,*'  of 
which  the  author,  Wilkie  Collins, 
ought  to  be  heartily  ashamed,  and 
in  the  same  periodical  is  running 
now — October,  1876 — a  vulgar  and 
commonplace  story  from  the  pen 
that  some  years  aso  gave  us  the 
series  of  delightful  novels  which 
closed  with  the  "  Last  Chronicle  of 


Barset."  Anthony  TroUope  has 
done  right  good  work  in  his  day  in 
his  own  peculiar  line,  but  now  that 
he  has  begun  mere  '*  pot-boilers  '* 
— we  borrow  the  appropriate  word 
used  by  artists — we  think  it  is  hard 
that  by  virtue  of  reputation,  he 
should  be  able  to  close  the  pages  of 
a  popular  magazine  to  young  and 
clever  aspirants  for  literary  hon- 
ours. 

But  protest  is  powerless  to  break 
up  the  cliqueism  that  exists  in  the 
literary  world,  and  so  long  as  the 
majority  of  readers  are  satisfied 
with  scamped  work  from  the  pen  of 
a  popular  author,  it  is  useless  for 
the  few  readers  who  could  and 
would  appreciate  novelty,  especially 
when  it  is  attractive  and  of  sterlinff 
value,  to  lift  up  their  voices  and 
ask  for  new  bread  in  the  place  of  . 
old  stones. 

In  acknowledging  the  popularity 
of  the  •*  Queen  of  Connaught  *' — 
the  first  work  we  believe  of  its 
author — we  may  seem  to  have  con- 
tradicted our  previous  statement 
that  books  by  unknown  writers 
are  not  welcomed  by  the  reading 
public ;  but  our  argument  is,  that  a 
well-known  author  is  sure  of  accept- 
ance from  the  public,  while  the 
chances  are  largely  against  the  be* 
ginner. 

Without  doubt,  *•  Critics  "  are  the 
best  abused  people  in  the  world. 
Washington  Irving — a  man  not 
given  in  general  to  severity  of 
speech — has  said  that  **  Critics  are' a 
kind  of  freebooters  in  the  republic 
of  letters,  who,  like  deer,  goats,  and 
divers  other  graminivorous  animals, 
eain  subsistence  by  gorging  upon 
buds  and  leaves  of  the  young  shrubs 
of  the  forest  trees,  robbing  them  of 
their  verdure,  and  retarding  their 
progress  to  maturity.'* 

There  is  such  a  curious  similarity 
between  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  genial  American  and  a  remark- 
ably clever  but  not  very  genial  Eng- 
lish author,  W.  S.  Lander,  that  we 
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tnnst  quote  his  words  also.  He  says, 
"  They  (the  critics)  hunt  over  do- 
mains more  extensive  than  tbeir 
own,  trample  down  fences  which 
they  cannot  clear,  strip  off  the  huds, 
and  tear  away  the  hranches  of  all 
the  most  promising  young  trees  that 
happen  to  grow  in  their  road, 
plough  up  the  lawns,  muddy  the 
waters,  and  when  they  return  he- 
nighted  home  again,  carouse  on 
reciprocal  flattery," 

Now  this  is  verv  severe,  and  it 
would  he  hard  indeed  if  the  poor 
critics  had  not  a  friend  to  break  a 
lance  in  their  defence.  They  shelter 
themselves,  it  is  true,  under  the 
broad  shield  of  '*  Anon.,"  but  we 
cannot  believe  that  they  are  brimful! 
of  animosity  to  the  race  of  authors 
whose  works  are  put  into  their 
hands  for  review.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  critics  are  for  the 
most  part  genial  and  pleasant  gentle- 
men, and  we  pitv  them  most  sin- 
cerely for  being  obliged  to  read,  as 
we  suppose  read  they  must,  all  the 
trash  in  the  shape  of  the  many  hun- 
dred volumes  of  novels  that  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  issue  from  the 
press.  We  can  but  hope  that  in 
many  instances  they  follow  the  ad- 
vice of — we  believe — Sydney  Smith, 
and  simply  cut  the  leaves  and  smell 
the  paper  knife  1 

Writers  of  undoubted  genius,  such 
as  Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley,  suf- 
fered keenly  from  adverse  criticism, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they 
may  have  been  attacked  by  the  re- 
vievrers  from  motives  not  wholly 
literary ;  but  it  is  a  ffrave  error  for  a 
critic  to  allow  himself  to  be  swayed 
either  by  personal  or  popular  pre- 
judice when  he  sits  down  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  work  or  an 
author  to  whom  fair,  honest  praise 
and  judicious  censure  might  be  of 
great  and  hwting  value. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  in  her  dreary 
home  in  Yorkshire,  quivered  ana 
writhed  under  the  criticisms  which, 
in  our  opinion,  did  much  to  confer 


upon  "  Jane  Eyre  *'  the  popularity 
it  attained.  It  was  without  doubt  a 
wonderful  and  curious  book,  and 
our  children's  children  will  take  it 
down  in  years  to  come  from  the 
library  shelves,  and  read  it  with 
interest  and  astonishment  as  the 
work  of  a  m\  who  did  not  know 
anything  of  the  world.  But ''  Jane 
Eyre,"  with  all  its  brilliant  clever- 
ness, was  not  fruitless,  and  the 
critics  who  told  the  author  that  bard 
truth  were  more  certainly  her  friends 
than  if  they  had  lavished  upon  her 
indiscriminate  and  careless  praise. 

The  books  that  provoke  censure 
mingled  with  genuine  praise  are,  as 
time  will  prove,  the  books  that  have 
in  them  power  and  vitality.  Were 
the  novels  of  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Elingsley,  and  George  Eliot — to 
name  four  only  of  our  best  writers, 
three  of  whom,  alas,  can  never  write 
for  us  again — praised  without  stint? 
Were  not  the  blemishes  that  de- 
faced the  noble  group  of  life-like 
characters  conceived  by  the  genius, 
Und  put  before  our  delighted  eyes 
by  the  magic  of  George  Eliot's 
matchless  pen,  all  pointed  out,  and 
yet  her  light  has  not  been  quenched, 
because  it  was  not  an  i^isfatuus  in 
the  world  of  letters — that  bright 
firmament  in  which  there  are  a  row 
radiant  planets,  some  fixed,  and  not 
a  few  wandering  stars,  but  {whose 
milk^nd'toatery  way  is  crowded  to 
suffocation. 

The  point  upon  which  legitimate 
fault  can  be  touud  with  the  critics 
of  to-day — not  the  ''baser  herd," 
but  the  cultivated  and  intelligent 
who  write  for  the  press — ^is  not  that 
they  smoke  and  scorch  tyros  to 
death,  not  that  they  quench  modest 
rays  which,  under  more  tender 
treatment  miffht  have  warmed  a 
hearthstone,  if  not  lit  up  a  shrine ; 
but  that  they  praise  everything, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  that 
comes  in  their  way,  instead  of 
at  once  and  for  ever  extinguishing 
tyros  who,  having  nothing  to  do  and 
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plenty  of  time  to  do  it  in,  sit  down 
and  nil  three  volumes  with  sentimen- 
tal rubbish — and  sometimes  there 
are  more  serious  errors  than  mere 
sentiment — who  pay  a  publisher  for 
bringing  out  the  Dook,  who  have  it 
advertised  with  a  long  train  of  fa- 
vourable criticisms  extracted  from 
Press  notices  tacked  on  aflter  the 
name,  then  forthwith  imagine  them- 
selves famous,  and  sit  down  compla- 
cently to  write  again. 

We  select  at  random  some  ex- 
tracts from  '*  Opinions  of  the  Press," 
taken  from  the  advertising  sheets  of 
the  monthly  magazines,  and  without 
exceotion  they  are  favourable  to  the 
novels  under  review :  — 

"  A  capital  stoxy— fresh,  stixting, 
fascinating." 

"  A  vivid  and  lifelike  picture." 

''  One  of  the  best  novels  we  have 
seen  this  year." 

"  The  dialogue  is  bright  and  plea- 
sant ;  the  interest  is  weU  sustained." 

"  Cleverness  and  hrUliantwit;  great 
skill  in  story  telling." 

**  Sharp  and  humorous  insight  into 
character;  written  with  unflagging 
vivacity  and  point." 

«  WeU  and  clearly  written,  touching 
deeply  many  of  the  better  feelings  of 
the  soul." 

"  It  can  hardly  fail  to  win  some 
share  of  favour  with  all  readers  of 
cultivated  taste." 


*'  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
volume  more  congenial  on  a  summer's 
afternoon,  either  oy  the  seaside  or  in 
the  fields." 

"  A  story  which  is  not  only  well 
written,  but  thoroughly  interesting." 

'*  We  wish  it  were  our  fate  to  read 
more  novels  of  this  description." 

And  so  on  flM^  infinitum. 

The  foregoing  are  not,  we  con- 
tend, specimens  of  the  wholesome 
criticism  which  will  tend  to  sifit  for 
the  readine  world  the  chaff  from  the 
grain,  and  help  the  formation  of 
sound  judgment  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  too  thoughtless,  and,  in 
some  respects,  too  ignorant,  to  dis- 
cern for  themselves  the  good  fruit 
upon  the  tree  of  knowledro  from 
the  worthless  and  impure.  They  are 
merely  the  criticisms  of  critics  who 
are  too  careless,  or  too  good-natured 
to  put  an  end  to  the  tuneless  little 
piping  which  they  probably,  in  their 
h^rts,  think  too  weak  to  hurt  any 
one.  But  to  intelligent  readers  sharp 
censure  would  be  more  valuable  than 
indiscriminate  praise,  for  we  must 
consider  the  latter  somewhat  dearly 
bought  when  it  induces  us  to  send 
to  Mudie  for  books  which  neither 
amuse  nor  elevate,  and  which  have 
not  even  the  negative  merit  of  lull- 
ing us  into  the  forgetfulneas  of 
sleep. 
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Wbat  is  the  word  in  every  mouth 

From  East  and  West,  and  North  and  South, 

To  soothe  US  in  our  yerbal  drouth  ? 

Autonomy. 

What  is  it  sounds  in  every  ear, 
In  accents  soft,  or  loud,  or  dear. 
In  this  autumnal  time  of  year  ? 

Autonomy. 

What  is  it  drops  from  every  pen 
Of  every  different  class  of  men. 
From  $ant  eulotUi  to  *'  upper  Ten  "  P 

Autonomy. 

What  is  it  heard  in  every  tongue 
And  language,  as  'tis  said  or  sung. 
And  into  various  metres  flung  ? 

Autonomy. 

What  are  the  nations  raging  for, 
Like  hungry  hammer-bearing  Thor, 
Filling  the  welkin  with  their  roar  ? 

Autonomy. 

What  is  Autonomy,  I  pray  ? — 
Why  should  it  block  the  common  way  ? — 
What  is  the  meaning  of~I  say- 
Autonomy  ? 

In  every  newspaper  we  see 

The  term,  and  cannot  from  it  flee — 

The  lin^  of  the  Qreekt  must  be 

Autonomy. 
Sept  1876.  J.  C.  H. 
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Bahel :  Her  Life  and  Letters.  By 
Mrs.  Yaughan  Jennings.  H.  S. 
King  &  Co.:  London,  1876.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  Mrs.  Jennings 
is  too  late  with  her  publication. 
More  than  forty  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  relates,  and  nearly  as  many 
since  Mr.  Garlyle  gave  some  account 
of  her  and  her  letters  in  an  article 
on  the  volumes  edited  by  her  hus- 
band, Vamhagen  von  Ense,  which 
contained  her  correspondence  and 
descriptive  memQirs  of  her  friends. 
It  was  of  course  impossible  in  a 
paper,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
was  devoted  to  Vamhagen  himself 
and  his  writings,  to  find  room  for 
much  biographical  detail  respecting 
his  wife,  or  many  extracts  from  her 
letters;  but  had  there  been  any 
demand  for  further  particulars,  it 
would  surely  have  been  supplied 
long  before  now.  If  what  Mr. 
Gariyle  wrote  did  not  awaken 
sufficient  interest  among  English 
readers  to  encourage  the  publication 
of  a  more  complete  account  while  her 
memory  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  many  who  are  no  longer  living, 
there  would  seem  to  be  less  en- 
couragement now.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  must  do  Mrs.  Jennings  the 
justice  to  sav,  that  portion  of  the 
volume  which  proceeds  from  her 
pen  is  written  with  vivid  force,  and 
gives  evidence  of  ample  acquain- 
tance with  the  leading  persons  and 
events  of  the  time.  Though  pro- 
fessedly devoted  to  the  life  and 
letters  of  Rahel,  the  work  is  not 
confined  to  her.    Accounts  of  her 


friends  are  also  given,  and  not 
merely  their  correspondence  with 
her,  but  also  with  each  other. 

Bahel  appears  to  have  been  ono 
of  the  most  remarkable  women  of 
her  time.  Garlyle  calls  her  "a 
kindof  spiritual  queen  in  Germany." 
She  was  regarded  as  a  high  authority 
in  literature,  and  had  the  honour 
of  having  been  the  first  to  render 
Goethe  duly  appreciated  hy  his 
countrymen.  Her  salon  was  for 
about  twen^  years  the  resort  of  all 
who  were  distinguished  in  society, 
literature,  science,  art,  philosophy, 
and  theology.  She  numbered 
among  her  intimate  friends  such 
eminent  men  as  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn, Schleiermacher,  Frederick 
Schlegel,  Fichte,  Tieck,  and  others  : 
won  tributes  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion from  Goethe  and  Jean  Paul 
Richter;  and  even  vanquished  the 
vanity  of  Madame  de  Stael,  so  far 
as  to  extort  from  her  the  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  extraordinary 
accounts  she  had  heard  of  her 
with  incredulity  were  not  at  all  ex- 
aggerated. Gount  Gustine,  in  an 
article  upon  her  in  the  Revue  de  Paris 
for  November,  1837 — not  the  Revue 
des  Deua  Mondes  for  December,  as 
Mrs.  Jennings  erroneously  states — 
describes  her  as  ''the  light  of  minds, 
the  guide  of  hearts,"  and  says, 
*'  she  had  the  intellect  of  a  philoso- 
pher, and  the  heart  of  an  apostle, 
and  nevertheless  was  a  child  and  a 
woman  as  much  as  any  one  can  be.*' 
It  is  but  natural  that  her  husband 
should  be  still  more  eloquent  in  her 
praise.    According  to  him  she  was 
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*' quite  an  original  being,  grand  from 
a  blending  of  innocence  with  pru- 
dent tact,  prompt  in  speech  as  in 
action ;  for  the  rarest  presence  of 
mind,  and  the  most  extraordinary 
address,  sagacity,  and  perspicacity 
were  combined  in  her,  and  all  this 
was  animated  by  an  ever  practical 
and  true  warmth  of  feeling,  and  the 
liveliest  sympathy  with  others  in 
their  joys  and  sorrows.  Compre- 
hensiveness and  brilliancy,  depth 
and  frankness,  imagination  and 
irony  combined  together  were  dis- 
played by  her  in  the  series  of  un- 
expected circumstances  of  which 
her  life  was  composed.  But  with 
power  and  greatness  were  always 
found  in  her  the  gentleness  and 
grace  of  the  woman,  which  were 
especially  visible  in  the  charming 
expression  of  her  eyes  and  mouth, 
as  well  as  passion  and  enthusiasm." 
Born  in  1771  of  Jewish  parents, 
she  was  of  a  highly  susceptible  tem- 
perament, wayward  in  disposition, 
and  glad  to  escape  as  often  as  she 
could  from  the  uncongenial  atmos- 
phere of  her  home,  where  her  father 
ruled  with  an  iron  hand,  and  (her 
mother  failed  to  understand  and 
appreciate  her.  It  seems  to  have 
been  her  fate  to  have  been  mis* 
understood  during  her  life,  as  it  has 
been  lo  be  less  known  since  her 
death  than,  according  to  all  accounts, 
she  deserved.  Her  husband  said 
it  was  not  till  after  having  been  long 
uncertain  and  mistaken  about  her, 
that  he  at  last  got  to  know  her  true 
character.  She  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  led  a  happy  life.  Those 
who  are  not  blest  with  a  happy 
home  in  childhood  are  at  a  great 
disadvantage  to  begin  with.  Soured 
in  temper  and  wounded  in  spirit  at 
the  time  of  life  when  the  heart  is 
most  susceptible,  they  are  apt  to  be 
gloomy  and  morose  all  through  life, 
Uie  objects  of  dislike  and  suspicion 
rather  than  sympathy  and  kindness. 
It  is  sad  to  read  wh^t  Kahel  says 
in  one  of  her  letters : — 


*'  I  am  compelled  to  live  miannder- 
stood  among  unworthy  people.  Foola 
and  liars  protect  themselves  against 
each  other,  but  I  have  no  protection, 
no  kindred  spirit,  no  friend,  nothin|^. 
And  what  nudces  matters  worse,  is 
that,  Uving  in  the  midst  of  injustice, 
blame  irritates  me  like  something  new. 
There  is  not  a  single  person  of  those 
that  condemn  me,  who  has  not  been 
completely  mistaken.  No  one  nnder- 
takes  my  defence:  they  persecnte  me 
because  I  have  always  spoken  to  each 
one  in  favour  of  me  odier.  The 
women  whom  I  see  completely  undo 
me.  It  is  a  physical  effect.  Their 
presence  agitates  my  nerves,  they 
depress  my  mind." 

To  add  to  her  other  sufferings^ 
Rahel  was  doomed  to  undergo  Uie 
misery  of  disappointment  in  a  love 
a£Eiair  with  Count  von  Finkenstein, 
who,  after  a  long  courtship,  wa& 
released  by  her  from  his  engage- 
ment on  account  of  their  disparity 
of  rank  and  difference  of  religion. 
Though  she  never  afterwards  re- 
gretted this  result,  it  affected  her 
so  deeply  at  the  time  as  to  bring 
on  a  severe  illness  of  long  con- 
tinuance, after  which  she  visited 
Paris,  having  long  been  familiar 
with  the  French  language  and 
literature  through  study  and  inter* 
comse  with  many  French  emt* 
grants  in  Beriin. 

Mrs.  Jennings  gives  an  interesting 
sketch  of  an  evening  at  Bahal's 
9alon  from  the  pen  of  a  French 
count,  who  says : — 

''I  heard  the  boldest  ideas,  the 
acutest  thoughts,  the  most  significant 
criticisms,  and  the  most  capricious 
play  of  fancy,  all  linked  and  sngseeted 
by  the  simple  thread  of  accidentel  chit- 
chat 

*' Every  one  was  natozallv  active 
without  iSeinc  obtrusive,  and  all  seemed 
equally  rea^  to  talk  or  to  listen. 
Most  reqiarkable  of  all  was  Mile. 
Levin  herself.  \^th  what  easy  grace 
did  she  seem  to  rouse,  brighten,  and 
warm  everybody  present.  Her  dieor- 
fulness  was  irresistible ;  and  what  did 
shenotsay?  I  was  entirely  bewildered^ 
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and  oonld  no  longer  diBtingniah  among 
Her  remarkable  utteranoes,  what  was 
wit,  depth,  right  principle,  genius,  or 
jsiexe  eccentricity  and  caprice.  I  heard 
from  her  phrases  of  colossal  wisdom, 
tme  inspirations,  which  in  a  simple 
word  or  twotrayersed  the  air  like  light- 
nings and  lodged  in  the  heart." 

The  next  day  the  count  called 
upon  Bahel,  and  having  congratu- 
li^d  her  on  being  the  centre  of  so 
distinguished  and  intellectual  an 
assembly  as  he  had  seen  the 
previous  evening,  he  received  a 
melaneholy  reply: — 

'"How  do  I  stand  to  all  these 
people?'  she  exclaimed  sadly.  'I 
have  no  personal  satisfieMition  in  any 
of  them.  They  bring  me  their  sorrows, 
their  offences,  their  trotd)les,  iJieir 
cares.  They  come  here  to  be  amused, 
and  if  they  find  better  entertainment 
elsewhere,  they  leave  me  at  once.  I 
amnse  them,  I  listen  to  them,  I  help, 
oomf ort»  advise  them.  In  so  £u*  as  I 
do  this,  because  it  is  my  nature,  I  have 
a  pei&ct  saUs&ction,  but  they  have  the 

whole  benefit Even  among  my 

best  friends  I  stand  unarmed,  exposed 
to  wotiiids  upon  all  sides,  and  without 
any  balsam  for  the  wounds.' " 

From  this  we  gather  that  these 
evening  assemblies  were,  with  all 
their  brilliancy  of  intellectual  dis^ 
play,  rather  hollow  afiOEurs,  a  kind 
of  mental  masquerades  in  which 
the  heart  had  no  place,  highly  enter- 
taining no  doubt  for  the  moment, 
but  unproductive  of  any  soMd  or 
lasting  satisfaction.  It  seems  the 
goestB  were  not  spedally  invited, 
nor  confined  to  any  particular  claas. 
All  that  was  required  of  them  was 
the  strict  observance  of  social  pro- 
priety. Beyond  Uiat  there  was  no 
restraint  on  the  freest  expression 
of  opinion.  Nothwithstanding  the 
Tariety  of  character,  the  incom- 
patibility of  temper,  the  difference 
of  pursuits,  the  disparity  of  rank, 
and  the  discordance  of  creed  among 
those  present,  Rahel,  by  her  rare 
tact  and    readiness   of  resource, 


managed  to  prevent  all  unpleasant- 
ness. 

It  was  when  Rohel  was  about 
Ihirty-four  years  of  age  that  Yam- 
hagen,  who  was  more  than  twelve 
years  younger,  was  first  introduced 
to  her,  and  soon  managed  to  get  a 
general  invitation  to  her  sdUm. 
She  had,  since  the  dissolution  of 
her  engagement  with  Count  von' 
Finkenstein,  formed  a  passionate' 
attachment  to  the  Chevalier  Ba- 
phael  Urquijo,  a  Spanish  gentleman 
introduced  to  her  by  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  at  Berlin ;  but  it  had 
abruptly  terminated  in  a  manner 
not  now  known.  Yarnhagen  gives 
a  glowing  account  of  his  first 
evening  in  her  galony  and  the  gra- 
dual growth  of  their  intimacy, 
which,  after  a  series  of  adventures, 
extending  over  eight  years,  and 
including  his  being  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Wagram,  and  his  active 
literaiy  efforts  to  stir  up  his  country- 
men against  Napoleon,  resulting  in 
an  order  for  his  arrest,  was  finally 
consummated  by  their  marriage  at 
Berlin  in  September,  1814,  afler 
which  they  lived  happily  together 
till  her  death,  March  7,  1883. 

Peihaps  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able circumstances  about  Babel  was 
that,  with  idl  her  high  intellectual 
gifts  and  her  effusive  disposition, 
she  produced  no  literary  work 
beyond  a  few  aphorisms,  entitled 
''  Stray  Thouj^ts  from  a  Berliner," 
which  she  describes  as  "  a  distilled 
essence,  mai&ly  of  the  sorrows  of 
Hie.'*  Count  Custine,  referring  to 
this  curcumstance,  says,  ^*  She  was 
a  woman  as  extraordinary  as  Ma« 
dame  de  StaSl  for  her  fiusulties  of 
mind,  for  her  abundance  of  ideas, 
her  light  of  soul,  and  her  goodness 
of  heart ;  she  had,  moreover,  what 
the  author  of  'Corinne'  did  not 
pretend  to,  a  disdain  for  oratory; 
she  did  not  write.  The  silence  of 
minds  like  hers  is  a  force  too. 
With  more  vanity,  a  person  bo 
superior  would  have  sought  to  make 
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a  public  for  herself;  but  Babel  de- 
sired only  friends.  She  spoke  to 
communicate  the  life  that  was  in 
her ;  never  did  she  speak  to  be  ad- 
mired." This  is  one  way  of  ex- 
plaining the  singular  phenomenon 
certainly,  but  can  hardly  be  accepted 
as  a  satisfactory  solution.  Mrs. 
Jennings  gives  a  different  account 
of  the  matter,  without*  however, 
clearing  it  up  :"— 

"  It  was  at  this  time  that  Bahel  first 
became  oonsoioiis  of  the  want  of  power 
to  express  the  thoughts  which  crowded 
her  active  brain ;  while  poesessing  the 
breadth  and  originality  of  thought,  the 
bxightxieas  and  mrtOity  of  intellect,  the 
keen  sensibility  to  suffering,  which  we 
admire  in  our  own  Mrs.  Browning,  she 
was  denied  the  gift  of  poetic  utterance. 
Her  genius  found  for  itself  other 
channels  of  expression,  and  accom- 
plished its  appointed  work  in  its  own 
way." 

It  is  very  unusual  for  such  supe- 
rior endowments  as  are  here  claimed 
for  Bahel  to  be  unaccompanied  by  a 
corresponding  power  of  expression, 
so  rare,  indeed,  as  to  raise  a  suspi- 
cion of  some  delusion  in  the  esti- 
mate formed  of  her  abilities.  The 
admission  that  *'she  was  denied 
die  gift  of  poetic  utterance  "  is  in 
itself  sufficient  to  show  that  she 
ought  not  to  be  placed  on  a  par  with 
Mrs.  Browning,  either  in  mind  or 
heart 

If  we  turn  from  vain  speculation 
as  to  what  she  might,  could,  or 
would  have  written,  to  what  s^e  ac- 
tually did  write,  we  look  in  vain  for 
indications  of  that  surpassing  genius 
with  which  she  has  been  crodited 
by  enthusiastic  admirers.  Mrs. 
Jennings  frankly  confesses  that 
Vamhagen  might  well  have  kept 
back  many  of  her  letters,  which  he 
edited  in  three  thick  volumes.  Mr. 
Gariyle  goes  farther,  and  quaintly 
admits  that  with  him  '*  in  the  second 
thick  volume  the  reading  faculty 
unhappily  broke  down."  Even  ^e 
small  fraction  of  the  whole  collec- 


tion inserted  in  this  volume  will  be 
more  than  enough  to  satisfy  most 
readers  who  do  not  happen  to  havo 
special  knowledge  of  the  persons 
and  circumstances  concerned,  or  to 
be  fond  of  listening  to  the  melan- 
.  choly  meanings  of  a  wounded  spirit 
Each  has  sorrows  enough  of  his  own 
to  think  of  without  adding  those  of 
others.  Bahel  herself  said,  ^^  I  do 
not  pity  sorrows  of  which  people 
complain :  true  sorrow  hides  itsw; 
it  is  silent.** 

On  the  whole,  we  question 
whether  the  present  volume  will 
extend  or  exalt  the  reputation  of  its 
principal  subject  The  amount  of 
information  about  her  is  too  scanty, 
and  the  letters  give  no  idea  of  the 
peculiar  charm  of  her  conversation. 


&9iritualiim^  and  allied  Caiuet 
anaOimditiane  of  Nervwk»  Derange^ 
ment.  By  W.  A.  Hammond,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind 
and  Nervous  System  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  Ac.  G.  P. 
Putnam,  New  York ;  Sampson  Low 
&  Co.,  London,  1876.— Sointualism, 
or  rather  spiritism,  has  lately  been 
heard  of  in  two  quarters  where  it  was 
previously  unknown.  Its  professors, 
anxious  to  render  their  eianeei  more 
attractive  to  the  public  and  more 
profitable  to  themselves,  managed, 
Djr  a  little  cunning  and  a  breach  of 
faith,  to  |;et  the  subject  discussed, 
after  a  fashion,  in  the  Anthropo* 
logical  Section  of  the  British  Ano- 
ciation  during  its  late  meeting  at 
Edinburgh* 

The  discussion  was  occasioned  by 
the  reading  of  a  paper  of  Professor 
Barrett's  on  ''Phenomena  con- 
nected with  abnormal  conditions  of 
mind,"  and  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  more  heat  than  light  on 
the  subject.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  oon^ 
mittee.to  investigate  and  report  to 
the  Association   on   some  of  the 
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alleged  phenomena  prodaced  by 
Bpiritist  performers.  It  is  perhaps 
to  be  regretted  that  this  was  not 
aeeomplished,  because  if  fair  and 
reasonable  conditions  were  rejected 
by  the  spiritists,  as  in  the  case  of 
Prof.  Tyndall's  challenge,  their 
cause  would  be  still  further  dis- 
credited in  the  estimation  of  all 
sensible  people ;  and  if  they  were 
accepted,  some  satisfactory  con- 
clusion would  probably  be  arrived 
at,  as  in  the  case  of  the  so-called 
electric  girl  in  France,  thirty  years 
ago,  whose  pretensions  were  care- 
fmly  investigated  and  completely 
quashed  by  a  commission  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  day  before  Professor  Bar- 
rett's paper  was  read,  a  9itmee  took 
place  at  Dr.  Slade*s  rooms,  which 
has  led  to  an  investigation  into 
the  merits  of  spiritists  and  spiritism 
at  Bow  Street  police  office,  a  far 
more  appropriate  sphere  than  the 
Anthropological  Section  of  the 
British  Association,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  prosecution  will  not  be 
without  good  results,  in  addition 
to  the  entertainment  afforded  by 
the  reports  of  the  proceedings, 
which  have  been  worth  reading. 

If  any  are  disposed  to  pursue  the 
subject  further,  they  may  find  it 
treated,  with  various  allied  topics, 
in  the  present  volume,  which  is  an 
amplified  reproduction  of  an  article 
contributed  to  the  North  American 
Review  by  a  physician  who  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  in 
the  University  of  New  York. 

As  a  mere  collection  of  curious 
cases  which  have  fallen  under  his 
own  professional  observation,  or 
been  recorded  in  books  and  journalB, 
the  work  may  interest  not  a  few 
readers.  That  it  can  be  considered 
an  exhaustive  aud  conclusive  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  is  probablv 
more  than  Dr.  Hammond  himself 
would  affirm,  and  certainly  more 
than  we  are  prepared  to  concede. 
A  subject  of  such  complexity  and 


delicacy  requires  a  sreater  power 
of  subtle  analysis  than  Dr.  Ham- 
mond appears  to  possess.  How- 
ever eminent  he  may  be  as  a 
physician,  he  does  not  shine  as  a 
metaphysician,  if  we  may  judge 
from  what  follows : — 

"  Before  we  can  be  qualified  to  in- 
quire into  the  powers  of  the  mind,  we 
must  have  a  definite  conception  of 
what  mind  is.  To  express  the  idea  in 
sufficiently  full,  but  }et  concise  lan- 
guage is  difficult,  and  perhaps  no  defi- 
nition can  be  given  wmch  iinll  be  en- 
tirely free  from  objection.  For  the 
purposes,  however,  of  the  present 
memoir,  the  mind  may  be  regaraed  as 
a  force,  the  result'of  nervous  action, 
and  the  elements  of  which  are  percep- 
tion, intellect,  the  emotions  and  the 
will.  Of  these  qualities  some  reside 
exclusively  in  the  brain,  but  the  others, 
as  is  clearly  shown  by  observation  and 
experiment,  cannot  be  restricted  to 
this  organ,  but  are  developed  with 
more  or  less  intensity  by  other  parts  of 
the  nervous  system.  It  would  be  out 
of  place  to  enter  fuUy  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  important  questions 
thus  touched  upon,  but  in  the  fact  that 
the  spinal  cord  and  sympathetic  ganglia 
are  not  devoid  of  mental  power  we 
find  an  explanation  of  some  of  the 
most  striking  phenomena  of  what  is 
called  spiritiuilism." 

It  is  strange  enough  to  speak  of 
the  mind  as  "  a  force,  the  result 
of  nervous  action.**  Action  must 
mean  motion,  and  force  is  usually 
considered  the  cause,  not  the  effect 
or  result  of  motion.  It  is  still 
stranger  to  describe  the  mind  as 
composed  of  the  elements  '*  per- 
ception, intellect,  the  emotions, 
and  the  will."  Dr.  Hammond 
might  with  equal  propriety  say 
the  body  is  composed  of  the  ele^ 
ments  nutrition,  respiration,  and 
circulation.  To  increase  our  sur- 
prise still  further,  the  doctor  trans- 
mogrifies these  ^  elements  *'  into 
'*  qualities,"  some  of  which,  he 
says,  "reside  exclusively  in  the 
brain  ;**  while  others  "  are  deteloped 
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with  more  or  leas  intensity  by  other 
parts  of  the  nervous  system."  It 
IS  a  pity  he  did  not,  when  he  was 
about  it,  tell  us  the  private  resi- 
dence of  each  instead  of  leaving 
it  so  indefinite.  It  is  also  a  matter 
of  regret  that  he  did  not  furnish 
some  evidence  of  the  assumed 
''fact  that  the  spinal  cord  and 
sympathetic  ganglia  are  not  devoid 
of  mental  power."  How  they  can 
have  mental  power  without  being 
mental,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand ;  still  less  how  any  one  can 
form  "  a  definite  conception  of 
what  mind  is,"  from  such  a  strange 
jumble  of  ideas  as  the  above  ex- 
tract presents. 

Dr.  Hammond  admits  tliat  there 
is  a  substratum  of  fact  in  the  alle- 
gations of  spiritist  performers,  but 
contends  that  it  is  overlaid  and  dis- 
torted by  delusion  and  deception, 
and  his  object  is  to  separate  these 
elements  Irom  the  former.  For 
this  purpose  he  quotes  and  examines 
a  number  of  instances  of  alleged 
spiritual  manifestations,  includmg 
not  only  those  of  modern  times, 
but  also  many  recorded  in  the  lives 
of  saints,  which  are  not  worth  the 
attention  and  space  he  devotes  to 
them.  In  treating  of  the  alleged 
instances  of  levitation,  or  rising  and 
floating  in  the  air,  he  maintains  that 
they  are  not  supported  by  sufficient 
evidence,  but  may  reasonably  be 
ascribed  to  hallucination  on  the 
part  of  the  subject,  unintentional 
error  in  the  observer  and  narrator, 
intentional  mis-statement,  or  leger- 
demain. His  mode  of  treating  Lord 
Lindsay's  report  of  Mr.  Home's 
alleged  floating  out  of  the  window 
of  one  room  through  the  window 
of  another  seven  feet  six  inches 
ofi*,  is  hardly  satisfactory  : — 

''Lord  Lindsay  may  have  dined 
heartily,  his  cravat  may  have  been 
too  tight,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
the  circulation  of  blood  in  his  brain 
may  have  been  accelerated  so  as  to 
have  produced  active  congestion,  or 


retarded  so  as  to  have  caused  pas- 
sive congestion." 

If  the  pretensions  of  apiritistf 
have  no  stronger  argument  to  etm- 
tend  with  than  such  flimiy  con* 
jectores  as  these,  they  may  be  eon- 
sidered  pretty  safe  from  attach 
Even  supposing  one  could  be  satis- 
fied with  what  Dr.  Hammond  says 
of  Lord  Lindsay,  some  ezplanatioii 
is  still  required  with  regard  to  Lord 
Adair  and  a  cousin  of  his,  who  aie 
stated  to  have  been  present  on  the 
occasion.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  all  three  happened  on  that  jmt- 
ticular  day  to  have  dined  heartily, 
and  to  have  had  their  cravats  too 
tight,  and  to  have  had  the  circula- 
tion of  blood  in  the  brain  unduly 
accelerated  or  retarded. 

Dr.  Hammond  rather  weakens 
than  strengthens  his  case  by  r^ 
sorting  to  such  desperate  shifts. 
He  frankly  acquits  Lord  Lindsay 
of  all  suspicion  of  intentional  mis- 
statement, but  endeavours,  not  very 
successfully,  to  show  how  he  may 
have  been  mistaken ;  relying  chiefly 
upon  universal  experience  as  a  prtm 
that  he  must  have  been  mistaken, 
which  is  safe  ground  enough  to 
takQ. 

Dr.  Hammond  is  no  doubt  cor- 
rect in  ascribing  some  of  the  spiritist 
phenomena  to  sleight  of  band.  He 
says,  the  dexterity  of  Hindoo  jqg- 
glers  far  surpasses  that  of  any 
spiritist  performer.  "  Thus  the 
Hindoo  magician  causes  flowers  to 
grow  several  feet  in  a  few  minutes, 
changes  his  rod  into  a  serpent,  sus^ 
pends  himself  in  the  air,  kills  people 
and  restores  them  to  life,  and  eyen 
allows  himself  to  be  buried  several 
months  in  the  earth,  to  be  dug  up 
at  the  end  of  that  time  alive."  The 
accounts  of  their  performances  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  are  still 
more  astonishing.  Even  the  con- 
jurors of  our  own  day  have  not  only 
performed  the  same  feats  as  the 
spiritists,  but  exceeded  them,  so 
that,  in  spite  of  their  own  disavowal, 
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tbej  have  bean  credited  with  spi- 
rittud  assistance  bj  believing  ob- 
aerrers. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  })e  amused 
with  Dr.  Hammond's  account  of  a 
^'  trance  medium's ''  performance  he 
once  witnessed : — 

"  Upon  one  occasioii,  while  a  so- 
called  'trance  medium'  was  dilating 
upon  the  beauties  of  thie  *  summer  land, 
la  an  assumed  state  of  insensibility-,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  treading  on  Jier 
foot  as  it  rested  under  the  table,  and 
which,  as  I  had  seen,  exhibited  un* 
mistakable  evidence  of  having  a  large 
bunion  on  it.  The  foot  was  at  once 
quickly  withdrawn,  there  was  unmis- 
takable contortion  of  the  countenance, 
and  a  very  emphatic  *  Oh  ! '  escaped 
from  the  lips.  The  current  of  the  dis- 
course was  interrupted,  and  when  re- 
aomed  touched  upon  Hell,  or  '  Hades,' 
as  she  called  it,  to  which  I  have  no 
doubt  she  in  her  heart  consigned  all 
inquiring  unbelievers.  Now  if  this 
woman  had  been  in  a  condition  of 
trance,  my  action  would  have  been 
nnfelt,  and  I  would  have  obtained  in- 
dubitable evidence  of  the  existence  of 
an  abnormal  condition  of  her  nervous 
fiystem  and  of  her  sincerity,  though  of 
course  not  of  the  manifestation  being 
due  to  spirilual  agency." 

Another  story,  reminding  ooe  of 
the  disclosures  made  by  a  wife  when 
sning  for  a  limited  divorce  from  her 
huslmnd  at  New  York,* who  prac- 
tised as  a  letter-writing  medium,  is 
as  follows : — 

"In  one  case,  a  lady  consulted  a 
vrell-known  orthodox  medium,  relative 
to  the  opinion  of  her  deceased  mother, 
in  the  matter  of  her  marriage  to  a 
joong  man  of  rather  questionable  posi- 
tion and  character.  Knowing  that  the 
lady  intended  to  visit  the  mcmum,  the 
lover  went  first,  and  fuUy  posted  the 
necromancer  in  many  of  the  details  of 
the  mother^s  life,  and  expressed  his 
own  stronff  desire,  liberally  supported 
by  greenback  arguments,  that  the 
advice  should  be  in  favour  of  the  mar- 
riage. The  young  lady  went;  the 
motiier  appeared ;  the  questions  were 
answered,  mostunequivocaJly  in  favour 
of  the  marriage,  and  the  lover  was 


extolled  as  a  model  of  goodness  aiid 
propriety.  The  recamified  spirit  wa9 
dotned  in  white,  and  the  ladv  noticed 
that  the  gown  worn  was  marked  with 
her  mother's  name.  She  retired  per- 
fectly satisfied,  and  immediately  an- 
nounced her  engagement.  But  the 
accepted  lover  saw  fit,  soon  afterwards, 
to  change  his  mind,  and,  his  reputation 
being  akeady  bad,  he  thought  it  better 
to  have  the  engagement  broken  bv  the 
lady  rather  than  himself.  He  there- 
fore caused  the  medium  to  write  a 
series  of  letters  to  the  lady  in  her 
mother's  name,  in  which  it  was  stated, 
that,  since  the  first  communication, 
circumstances  had  come  to  light  which 
were  not  then  known,  and  that,  there- 
fore, having  her  daughter's  happiness 
at  heart,  she  felt  bound  to  urge  her 
daughter  not  to  marry  the  man  to 
whom  she  was  engaged.  These  letters 
were  signed  exactlv  as  her  mother 
wrote  her  name.  The  daughter,  who, 
it  must  be  confessed,  was  a  fit  subject 
for  mediumistic  wiles,  at  once  broke 
off  the  engagement,  and  the  young  man 
had  the  effrontery  to  tell  her  how  he 
had  contrived  the  whole  business,  even 
to  furnishing  the  medium  with  a  night- 
gown belonging  to  the  deceased 
mother,  and  marked  with  her  name." 

Dr.  Carpenter,  in  a  recent  article 
''  On  the  Tallacies  of  Testimony  in 
Belation  to  the  Supernatural," 
dwelt  forcibly  on  the  misleading 
influence  of  mental  prepossessions, 
which  not  only  vitiate  the  in- 
ferences drawn  from  the  impres- 
sions of  the  senses,  but  even  produce 
sensations  without  the  presence  of 
any  real  object.  He  does  not  for 
a  moment  dispute  Mr.  Crookes'a 
scientific  attainments,  still  less  im- 
pugn his  integrity,  but  regards  hia 
assertion  of  having  repeatedly  wit- 
nessed "  the  levitation  of  the  human 
body "  as  simply  an  illustration  of 
the  tendency  of  strong  mental  pre- 
possessions to  produce  belief  in  the 
creations  of  the  mind's  own  visual 
imagination.  By  way  of  conforma- 
tion he  adds.  "  The  onost  diverse 
accounts  of  the  faeU  of  a  trance 
will  be  given  by  a  believer  and  a 
sceptic.    One  will  declare  that  a 
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table  roie  in  the  air,  while  another 
(who  had  been  watching  its  feet)  is 
confident  that  it  never  left  the 
ground ;  a  whole  party  of  believers 
will  affirm  that  they  saw  Mr.  Home 
float  out  of  one  window  and  in  at 
another,  whilst  a  single  honest 
sceptic  declares  that  Mr.  Home  was 
sitting  in  his  chair  all  the  time.** 

To  illustrate  the  way  in  which 
persons  are  sometimes  unconsci- 
ously misled  by  a  strong  mental  pre- 
possession, Dr.  Hammond  relates 
the  following  incident  :— 

"  I  took  a  small  oblong  Japanese  table 
weighing  only  a  pound  and  a  half,  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  young  man  of  a 
highly  impressionable  nervous  organiz- 
ation, and  hence  peculiarly  well  fitted 
to  be  acted  upon  by  the  force  of  sug- 
gestion* placed  it  upon  the  floor  of  my 
consulting  room,  ndsing  a  comer  oif 
the  rug  so  that  it  could  rest  upon  the 
bare  floor.  I  then  said  to  him,  '  I  am 
going  to  make  this  table  so  heavy  that 
you  cannot  raise  it :  please  give  me  your 
attention  for  a  few  minutes? 

"  I  then  placed  the  ends  of  my  fiuffers 
of  both  hands  on  the  table  and  stood  in 
that  position  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 
During  this  procedure,  the  young  man 
looked  at  the  table  and  me  with  the 
greatest  interest,  and  when  I  saw  from 
Sie  expression  of  his  face  that  his  at- 
tention was  sufficiently  concentrated,  I 
lemoved  my  hands  and  told  him  tiie 
table  was  now  fastened  to  the  floor,  and 
that  he  could  not  lift  it.  He  took  hold 
of  the  light  object  with  both  hands,  and 
appeared  to  be  mnking  strong  efibrts  to 
raise  it  from  the  floor,  but  he  could  not, 
and  I  saw  that  so  far  from  endeavouring 
to  lift  it  as  be  supposed  he  was  doing, 
he  was  in  reality  pressing  it  with  all  his 
might  towards  the  floor.  Finallv  he 
broke  the  top  of  the  table  in  hal^  not 
by  holding,  but  by  pushing.  He  then 
desisted  from  his  exertions  and  asked 
me  to  lighten  the  table  so  that  he  could 
lift  it.  I  made  a  few  passes  over  it, 
and  then  telling  him  he  could  raise  it 
eaafly,  he  took  hold  of  it  and  succeeded 
of  course,  without  any  appreciable  ex- 
ertion." 

This  seems  scarcely  credible.  One 
would  think  there  are  not  many 


of  such  ''a  highly  impreanonable 
nervous  or^nization  "  as  to  be  tkna 
deluded  without  being  poeitiTely 
insane.  Yet  Dr.  Hammond  quotes 
equally  astounding  things  fiK>m  a 
lecturer  on  phrenology  And  animal 
magnetism,  who  has  the  greateat 
contempt  for  spiritism. 

Dr.  Hammond  gives  a  good 
account  of  the  experiments  made 
by  Mr.  Crookes  with  regard  to  the 
variations  in  the  weight  of  bodiea 

i produced  by  what  he  terms  psychic 
broe.  After  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  experiments  performed  by  so 
accurate  and  trustworthy  an  invea- 
tigator  as  Mr.  Crookes,  and  at- 
t^ted  as  to  the  material  facta  by 
so  cautious  an  observer  as  Mr* 
Huggins,  he  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  to  that  extent  they 
are  correct,  and  that  "  Mr.  Home 
was  capable,  without  the  exertion  of 
muscular  force,  of  so  acting  on  the 
spring  balance  through  the  medium 
of  the  board  as  to  indicate  an  in- 
crease of  weight."  Having  made 
this  liberal  concession,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeds : — 

'*  But  in  admitting  the  &cts,  we  go 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  advance  with- 
out meeting  with  tmcertainties  and 
assumptions.  To  attribute  the  falling 
of  the  index  of  the  spring  balance  to 
spiritual  agency  is  about  as  sensible 
as  to  allege  its  causation  by  lunar 
influence.  Indeed,  far  less  so,  for  wa 
know  that  the  moon  does  exert  a  very 
powerful  eflect  upon  the  earth,  and  we 
have  no  satisfactory  evidence  to  show 
that  spiritual  beings  aflect  in  any  wajr 
the  substances  belonging  to  our  planet^ 
or  even  that  such  bemgs  exist  Neither 
is  Mr.  Crookes  much  more  happy  with 
his  *  psychic  force.'  Because  a  spring 
balance  with  a  board  attached  to  it 
indicatea  increased  weight  when  a 
person  touches  the  arrangement  in  the 
manner  described,  that  is  certainly  no 
adeijuate  reason  for  rushing  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  new  force  has  beeft 
discovered.  Mr.  Huggins,  while  ad- 
mitting the  facts,  exeroisee  a  proper 
degree  of  philosophical  caution  when 
he  declines  to  express  an  opinion  rela* 
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itve  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 
There   are   bo  many  ways  in  which 
.known  forces  manifest  themselves,  and 
'  so  little  is  known  of  the  laws  which 
.flQYem  them,  that  Mr.  Crookes  might, 
.  for  the  present,  with  safety  and  pro* 
priety,  have  held  his  opinion  in  abey- 
ance.   Of  course  such  a  thing  as  a 
'psychic  force 'is  possible.   But  possi- 
mlities  and  actualities   are  very  dif- 
ferent things,  and  it  will  require  much 
more  evidence  than  that  now  submitted 
to  remove  Mr.  Crookes's  new  power 
from  the  one  category  to  the  other. 

"  But  the  best  evidence  against  the 
existence  of  spiritualistic  force  in  the 
matter  of  Mr.  Orookes's  experiment,  is 
the  fact  that  the  index  can  be  made 
to  move  in  the  way  and  probably  to  the 
extent  mentioned  by  him  by  similar 
pressure  exerted  by  many  persons  not 
pretenders  to  mediumistiic  powers,  and 
in  whom  there  is  no  evidence  tending 
to  show  die  existence  of  any  hitherto 
unknown  force." 

Ezperimentiog  with  an  appaiatas 
like  Mr.  Grookes's,  Dr.  Hammond 
succeeded  in  producing  similar  va- 
riations of  weight  by  means  of 
electricity,  and  he  thinks  it  not  im- 
probable that  Mr.  Home  may  have 
exercised  sufficient  electric  force  to 
have  produced  the  observed  results. 
He  this  correct  or  not,  there  is  no 
^warrant  for  the  assumption  of  a 
psychic  or  spiritual  force.  The  ut- 
most that  can  with  reason  be  main« 
tained  is,  that  there  is  some  force 
in  operation,  the  laws  of  which  have 
not  yet  been  ascertained— in  short, 
an  unknown  force.  To  call  it  psy« 
chic  or  spiritual  conveys  no  veal 
knowledge,  and  suggests  all  sorts  of 
fallacious  notions. 


Seoion  ^and  Bevelaiion,  Being 
an  JSacamination  into  the  Nature  and 
Contents  of  Scripture  Revelation  as 
Compared  with  other  forms  of  Jk'uth. 
By  W.  Home,  M.A.  H.  S.  King 
and  Co.,  1876.— Some  years  ago  a 
prize  of  £100   was    offered  by  a 


ffentleman,  who  did  not  make  known 
his  name,  for  the  best  essay  on 
"The  Nature  and  Contents  of 
Scripture  Bevelation  as  Compared 
with  other  Forms  of  Truth.*  The 
adjudicators  awarded  the  prize  to 
Mr.  Home,  who  has  since  re-written^ 
enlarged,  and  remodelled  his  essav, 
which  now  forms  a  considerable 
volume.  Mr.  Horne,  while  admit- 
ting that  many  previous  writers 
have  fully  discussed  particular  P&rts 
of  the  subject,  claims  the  creait  of 
being  the  first  to  treat  it  as  a  whole. 
He  has  certainly  taken  a  wide 
range,  as  was  perhaps  inevitable 
from  the  extended  and  indeter- 
minate character  of  the  title  given 
him.  ''The  Nature  and  Contents 
of  Scripture  Bevelation  **  is  a  pretty 
considerable  subject  in  itself,  if 
treated  with  any  sort  of  thorough- 
ness and  completeness,  to  say  no- 
tbinff  of  <*  other  Forms  of  Tmtb," 
which  may  embrace  any  branch  of 
philosophy  and  science,  if  not  his- 
tory, bio^phyi  and  every-day  newsi 
In  fact.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  may 
not  be  included  within  such  elastic 
limits.  Mr.  Home  has  treated,  not 
so  much  of  one  subject  as  of  man^ 
and  various  topics.  He  says  his 
object  has  "  been  that  of  comparing 
the  flitting  images  and  apparent 
(query,  apparently P)  broken  outlines 
of  truth  which  come  to  iia  from 
various  sources."  It  was  a  natural, 
if  not  necessary  result  of  including 
BO  many  subjects  within  his  scope, 
that  he  should  not  have  discussed 
any  one  of  them  otherwise  than 
in  very  fragmentair  fashion.  He 
tenches  upon  mythology,  ancient 
and  modem  theism,  conscience, 
miracles,  prophecy,  inspiration,  the 
consciousness  of  spiritual  facts,  the 
Bible  and  theologjr,  the  Bible  and 
science,  Christianity  and  morality, 
and  various  other  matters.  Strange 
to  say,  out  of  nineteen  chapters,  he 
has  only  one  on  *'  The  Contents  of 
the  Bible." 
Mr.  Home  objects  to  the  popular 
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conception  of  leTelation  *'  as  a  com- 
monication  of  a  set  of  doctrines 
contained  in  a  particular  book,"  and 
prefers  regarding  it  as  ^'  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  divine  through  spiritual 
facts  made  luminons  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  whether  in  nature 
or  in  history."  This  may  wear 
rather  a  startling  aspect  for  some, 
but  other  portions  of  the  volume 
ahow  phunly  enough  that  on  the 
main  points  of  religious  belief  Mr. 
Home  does  not  differ  from  tbe 
generality  of  Christians.  He  is 
more  mystical  than  sceptical.  It  is 
to  be  resretted  that  he  has  not  ex- 
pressed his  views  with  such  distinct- 
ness and  precision  as  to  be  clearly 
understood  by  all.  He  talks  much 
about  spiritiud  facts,  spiritual  ex- 
periences, spiritual  consciousness, 
spiritual  manifestation,  the  spiritual 
faculty,  and  so  forth,  without  giving 
any  precise  definition  of  the  sense 
he  attaches  to  the  word  spiritual, 
which  in  these  days  has  various 
meanings.  He  does,  indeed,  give  a 
negative  description  of  what  he 
means:  "The  character  of  the 
spiritual  is  such  that  the  common 
eye  cannot  discern  it,  and  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things  cannot  suggest 
it  to  the  mind  of  man«"  But  this 
is  hardly  precise  enough,  because  it 
may  without  violence  he  said  of  the 
proceedings  at  spiritualistic  eeoneest 
and  even  the  performances  of  con- 
jurors. Elsewhere  Mr.  Home  says, 
"There  are  impressions  produced 
upon  men  from  a  sphere  outside 
that  of  the  visual,  the  tactual, 
or  any  other  form  of  the  merely 
sensible  sphere."  Those  who  have 
experienced  such  impressions  may 
understand  Mr.  Home's  meaning, 
but  others — and  they  are  many,  ac« 
cording  to  his  own  confession-*- 
.whose  "consciousness  is  a  great 
blank  on  supersensuons  things,"  will 
find  it  impossible  to  enter  into  the 
mystical  phraseoli^  with  which  his 
book  abounds.  How  he  supposes 
"spiritual  fiiets*'are  "made  luminous 


in  the  ordinary  coane  of  eventa," 
he  does  not  explain,  still  less  does 
he  furnish  any  sort  of  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  his  view,  thou^^h  he 
says  "prove  all  things"  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  teaching  of 
Christianity,  One  of  the  moat 
marked  features  of  his  volume  is 
the  dearth  of  argument  in  support 
of  the  assertions  made  throughout 
it.  Tbe  writer  repeatedly  aays 
he  has  proved  this  and  tnat  in 
previous  pages;  but  on  turning 
back  to  them,  we  have  found  no- 
thing beyond  bare  assertion.  His 
notion  of  proof  is  evidently  difiTeiw 
ent  from  tne  ordinary  one.  Logic 
is  a  study  to  which  he  appears  to 
have  devoted  little  attention,  other- 
wise he  would  surely  have  been 
more  precise  in  his  statements,  and 
more  careful  to  substantiate  them 
by  intelligible  and  legitimate  argu- 
ment. . 

The  following  passage  may  be 
taken  as  comprising  the  main  drift 
of  the  whole  work : — 

*'  There  never  has  been  an  objection, 
that  could  bear  looking  at,  brought 
against  Christianity  as  a  spiritaal  re- 
ligion. Without  exception  they  have 
been  objections  brought  against  many 
things  which  a  fiailse  theology  has  bound 
up  with  religiott.  With  iUHfireoted 
generosity  men  have  undertaken  to 
support  as  universal  truths,  and  even, 
as  vitally  united  with  a  spiritual 
revelation,  statements  that  are  merely 
the  Historical  facts  of  the  growth  of 
intelligence.  They  have  themselves 
believed,  and  made  others  imagine, 
that  spiritual  truth  miffht  be  asrailed 
through  these  facts,  and  have  involved 
themselves  in  questionable  answers  to 
objections  that  were  pointless  so  fiur  aa 
regards  the  main  question  at  issue.  It 
may  be  granted,  once  for  all,  that  yon 
can  mateh  the  early  myths  of  the 
Hebrews  with  those  of  neighbouring 
nations,  that  the  Phcanioians,  Egyp- 
tians, Chaldees,  ana  others  with  whom 
they  came  into  contact,  contributed  to 
theu:  intellectual  growth,  and  famished 
them  with  a  body  of  tales  and  systems 
of  beliefs  that  were  interwoven  with 
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UioBe  of  natiTe  origin;  that  yon  may 
find  a  cosmogonj  and  the  8U>iy  of  a 
flood  in  every  nation;  that  you  may 
discover  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
story  of  Eden  in  many  lands,  and  the 
principle  underlying  it  in  almost  all ; 
that  yon  may  convict  the  Hebrew 
writers  of  as  childish  views  of  heaven 
and  earth  aa  other  people,  of  as  un* 
worthy  and  deoradinfr  superstitions,  or 
of  beliefs  as  mntastical  as  those  to 
whom  no  revelation  such  as  theirs 
came.  But  no  candid  reader  of  the 
Bible  would  look  for  anything  else. 
There  is  evident  among  the  Jews  a 
spiritual  development,  but  there  is  no 
sign  of  a  special  immunity  from  error 
in  thousht  on  ordinary  experiences. 
In  the  life  eternal  they  were  taught  of 
Gtod,  as  we  must  all  be,  if  we  are 
taught  at  all ;  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
sensible  world  around  them  Iney  were 
taught  as  men  from  the  beginning 
have  been,  and,  to  all  appearances,  to 
the  end  will  be  taugh^  viz.,  through 
gradual  accumulationB  of  experiences, 
and  by  careful  and  methodical  com- 
parisons. Knowledge  in  itself,  that  is 
not  the  result  of  inquiry  and  thought^ 
is  not  so  great  a  gain.  A  greater  gain 
than  any  special  knowledge  is  the  cul- 
tivation and  perfection  of  our  powers 
of  knowing.  If,  therefore,  the  He- 
brews were  exempted  from  pursuing 
the  common  road  to  wisdom,  as  some 
appear  to  think,  we  cannot  envy 
them,  since  they  must  have  missed 
the  chief  end  of  the  acquisition  of 
wisdom,  the  cultivation  and  perfec- 
tion of  their  mental  and  moral  nature. 
It  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  any 
function  that  its  ideal  excellence  can 
be  realized,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  die  Jews  were  deprived  of 
the  only  means  by  which  their  powers 
of  observation  and  thousht  could  be 
improved.  A  spiritual  advantage  that 
implies  an  irreparable  intellectual  loss 
of  this  kind  would  be,  as  we  are  con- 
stituted, a  questionable  gain. 

<*  This  appears  to  be  the  place  for 
remarking  tiiat,  when  it  is  objected,  as 
it  often  luts  been,  against  the  Jewish 
reli^on  and  revelation,  that  the  Jews 
in  &eir  treatment  of  the  Canaanites, 
and  in  their  exultation  over  deeds  of 
omelty,  as.  for  example,  in  one  of  their 
earliest  and  most  vigorous  and  appa- 
rently most  genuine  songs,  exhibit  a 
oondition  of  morality  that  is  uni^rthy 


a  people  who  had  the  knowledge  of 
God  which  they  are  repoi:ted  to  hare 
had,  it  is  an  objection  that  tells  unr 
mistakably  against  the  view  of  Divine 
guidance  in  every  act  of  life  and  thought 
that  has  just  been  noticed.  An  answer 
to  an  objection  like  this  is  precluded 
to  those  who  contend  for  guidance  iH 
every  point.  It  is  not  open  to  them,  as 
it  would  otherwise  be,  to  say,  who  cares 
to  defend  the  moral  development  of 
the  Jews  any  more  than  their  intel- 
lectual development  ?  We  do  not  seek 
to  defend  such  developments  elsewhere. 
The  proper  course  here,  as  elsewhere, 
is  explanation,  not  defence.  Espe^ 
daily  is  it  dangerous  to  defend  this 
feature  of  Jewish  history,  as  Mr.  Man* 
sel  has  done,  by  the  exiaravagant  sup- 
position of  a  moral  miracle — ^by  whs^ 
to  us,  is  worse  than  the  act  that  is 
sought  to  be  defended — the  idea  that 
mu^ermay  be  a  temporary  suspension 
of  morals  and  consistent  with  eternal 
morality.  I  shall  have  to  notice  else- 
where this  notion  of  eternal  morality; 
but  I  may  say  here  that  explanations 
intended  to  smooth  such  axsts  down  as 
the  result  of  special  precepts  cannot 
escape  the  prime  difficulty,  that  they 
are  expressions  of  a  moral  nature, 
which  we  are  bound  to  interpret  by 
these  manifestations  of  itself." 

One  cannot  but  be  amused  at 
the  easy  confidence  with  which  the 
author  lays  down  the  law,  declaring 
(but  not  proving)  that  objections 
will  not  "bear  looking  at,"  sum- 
marily brushing  aside  the  prevalent 
belief  as  "  a  false  theology,"  and 
autocratically  condemning  thecourse 
adopted  by  other  writers  with  the 
curt  observation,  that  "  The  proper 
course  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  ex* 

Elanation,  not  defence,"  without, 
owever,  furnishing  the  required 
explanation.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
him  to  deny  the  vital  union  of  spiri- 
tual truth  with  what  he  obscurely 
describes  as  '^  merely  the  historical 
facts  of  the  growth  of  intelligence ;" 
but  he  is  scarcely  reasonable  if  he 
expects  his  solitary  denial  to  out- 
weigh the  judgment  of  writers  on 
both  sides,  without  at  least  some 
explanation  and  argument.  To  make 
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Hb  denial  good,  he  should  baye 
shown  in  one  or  two  instances  how 
the  spiritual  troth  could  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  materials  in 
which  it  is  embedded,  and  with 
which  it  is  inoorporatedt  a  task  to 
which  many  have  acknowledged 
themsekes  unequal. 

It  is  a  strange  idea  to  suppose 
that  any  have  undertaken  to  sup- 
port the  statements  of  Scripture 
that  clash  with  modem  ideas,  sim- 
ply out  of  "  ill-directed  generosity." 
Can  Mr.  Home  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  any  Christian  advo- 
cate ever  intentionally  gave  the  op- 
posing party  an  undue  advantage 
in  argument  P  He  tells  us  that  the 
account  in  Genesis  of  the  Creation 
is  a  hymn  probably  based  upon 
''  some  older  and  cruder  and  more 
mythical  forms,"  and,  in  point  of 
scientific  truth,  it  is  not  superior  to 
other  cosmogonies.  What  alone 
raises  it  above  them  is  "  a  spiritual 
and  Divine  element  ;'*  but  he  gives 
no  more  specific  account  of  this 
element,  nor. does  he  explain  how 
it  may  be  detected  and  elicited  from 
the  crude  mythology  in  which  it  is 
embodied. 

From  the  remark  as  to  the  Jews, 
that  '*In  the  life  etemal  tbev  were 
taught  of  Ood,  as  we  must  all  be," 
it  would  seem  to  be  Mr.  Home's 
opinion  that  there  was  nothing  more 
special  about  the  revelation  made 
to  them  than  is  experienced  every 
dajr  by  ordinary  Christians.  This 
in  itself  is  enough  to  startle  some 
good  people,  and  it  is  rendered  stlU 
more  startling  by  the  further  ob- 
servation, that  the  spiritual  know- 
ledge thus  communicated  to  them 
was  no  great  gain  compared  with 
theadvantage  of  ordinary  knowledge 
acquired  by  the  exercise  of  inquiry 
and  thought. 

Mr.  Home,  like  many  before  him, 
says  there  is  no  contradiction  be- 
tween the  Bible  and  science,  but 
only  between  '*  men's  views  of  the 
Bible  and  science."    The  question 


then  eomes  as  to  whose  views  of  the 
Bible  are  correct.  Amid  so  many 
conflicting  notions,  which  is  one  to 
choose  P  If  positive  assertion  be  a 
proof  of  tmth,  Mr.  Home^  may 
lairly  claim  undoubting  allegiance. 
Unfortunately,  he  himMlf  oonfeases 
truth  has  not  yet  been  reached  any- 
where, and  goes  so  fiir  as  to  say, 
"I  am  persuaded  Christianity 
has  yet  to;  be  expounded."  These 
are  astounding  statements,  espe- 
cially taken  in  connection  with  the 
confident  tone  of  easy  assumption 
in  which  Mr.  Home  writes.  If, 
after  all  the  years  of  earnest  inves- 
tigation and  patient  thought  be- 
stowed upon  Christianity  aa  re- 
vealed in  Scripture,  the  so-called 
revelation  is  still  an  unsolved 
enigma,  what  hope  is  there  of  our 
ever  understanding  it  aright  ?  Mr. 
Home  supplies  no  clue  for  onr 
guidance,  beyond  such  oracular 
sayings  as,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  spiritual,  and  must  be 
spiritually  aiscerned  by  '*  a  Divine 
consciousness,  a  spiritual  suscepti- 
bility," and  that,  *<  If  we  live  in  Him^ 
then,  through  the  spirit  that  pro- 
oeedd  irom  Him  and  God,  we  may 
be  shown  the  deep  things  of  God." 

Mr.  Home  shows  an  extensive 
acf^uaintance  with  philosophical  and 
religious  writers,  and  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  their  views.  Hia 
kindly  spirit  towards  all,  however 
mistaken  he  mav  deem  theoi,  iB 
much  to  be  admired. 

He  rather  pities  than  blames  those 
who,  not  having  any  experience  of 
that  *'  Divine  consciousness  "  which 
enables  some  *'  to  see  the  spiritual 
world  as  really  and  truly  as  we  now 
see  the  earthly,"  cannot  go  with 
him  in  his  confident  persuasion  of 
having  reached  the  right  view  of 
Scripture  and  other  forms  of  truth. 

"  In  sesthetios,  Schiller  says,  we  need 
'  a  heart  which  feels,  and  puts  in  foxoe, 
the  whole  power  of  the  beaatifol ; '  aad 
in  spintoaf  truths  also  we  must  have  a 
capacity—- a    Divine  consdousneas  or 
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spuitaal  suaoeptifaility,  since  it  is  so 
necessary  at  every  step  to  appeal  to 
experience  and  feeling  rather  than  to 
general  principles.  The  task  may  be 
simple  and  ^ectiTe,  or  severe  and 
nseleBS,  as  we  have,  or  have  not  such 
internal  facnlfy  to  respond  to  this 
appeal  This  has  ever  been  the  sa- 
preme  difficulty  in  all  religioas  ones- 
tions  which  were  deeper  than  oare 
do{(ma,  and  touched  vital  spiritual 
existences.  We  may  mt  a  response 
when  the  life  is  there,  out  we  cannot 
inspire  the  life,  if  it  is  so  feeble  and 
inoperative  as  to  be  practically  un- 
conscious. And  this  spiritual  uncon- 
sciousness arises  mainly  from  the  feust 
that  we  will  not  come  to  Him  that  we 
might  have  life,  or  having  it,  have  it 
more  abundantly. 

"  We  do  not  seek  by  these  remarks 
to  judge  others  and  their  spiritual  and 
intellectual  position;  we  state  merely 
the  genoral  condition  of  internal 
sniritoal  development.  The  causes  why 
mese  conditions  are  inoperative,  we 
dare  not  seek  to  determine.  The 
known  complexities  of  physical  and 
mental  life  within  the  domain  of 
observed  phenomena,  would  hinder  any 
one  from  rudely  and  ignorantly  dog- 
matizing upon  mental  and  monl  con- 
•ditions ;  but  when  we  add  to  these 
tlie  action  of  the  spiritual  life  with 
whidi  the  moral  and  intellectual  state 
«X6  closely  allied,  he  would  bo  a  rash 
man,  not  to  say  uncharitable,  who 
would  trespass  the  bounds  of  general 
observation  and  enter  the  domain  of 
personal  experience.  Harsh  judgmente 
are  much  easier,  less  true,  and  when 
true,  if  they  ever  chance  to  be  so,  less 
edifying  than  dispassionate  and  affec- 
tionate stotemente  of  truth.  Truth, 
whether  in  spiritual  matters  or  phy- 
moal,  is  never  personal ;  when  pure  and 
purely  held,  it  has  ever  the  note  of 
mitersality.  It  is  the  admixture  of 
error  that  makes  it  limiting,  and  par- 
ticnlar  and  personal ;  and  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  we  are  all  too  apt  to 
bold  our  grain  of  truth,  and  the  reason 
why  our  stotement  of  it  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly individual  and  bitter,  llie 
more  nearly  we  approach  Him  who 
was '  the  truth,'  the  more  will  we  be 
filled  with  that  charity  which  is  the 
bond  of  perfectnees,  and  which  beareth 
all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth 
all  things.    I  scarcely  expect  that  we 


shall  then  have  a  division  in  our 
science  of  theology,  or  knowledge  of 
the  spiritual,  assigned  to  polemics." 

If  Mr.  Home's  book  have  the 
effect  of  promoting  the  spread  of  a 
similar  feeling  among  other  writeca 
on  these  thorny  themes,  it  will  not 
have  been  written  in  vain.  Whether 
it  will  produce  any  great  practical 
effect  beyond  this,  we  will  not  un- 
dertake to  say.  Those  who,  like 
the  author,  are  fully  persuaded  in 
their  own  minds,  are  not  likely  to 
be  troubled  with  any  difficulties 
which  they  cannot  solve  for  them- 
selves, to  their  own  satisfaction  at 
least.  Others,  who  have  not  gone 
through  the  ''spiritual experiences" 
which  be  declares  to  be  indispensa- 
ble to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
Christian  mysteries,  will  be  unable 
even  to  form  a  clear  concept iou  of 
his  meaning  in  many  cases,  much 
less  accept  his  unproved  assertions. 
His  views  are  wide  but  vague, 
lofty  but  doudj,  not  remarkable  for 
originality,  though  fearless  and  in- 
dependent. The  following  obser- 
vations, with  which  he  concludes  his 
work,  contain  suggestive  far-reach- 
ing thoughts,  not  so  distinctly  ex- 
pressed as  might  be  wished,  and 
intermingled  with  platitudes  that 
might  well  have  been  spared : — 

"  On  some  side  or  other  it  wUl  yet  be 
found,  that  all  truth  is  related  and  de- 

Sendent,  as  all  things,  in  reality,  are 
ependent,  on  some  common  source 
and  centre.  These  relations  we  are  at 
present  fur  from  knowing  in  any  ful- 
ness, but  in  scientific  inquiries,  for 
example,  the  more  we  do  know  of  them, 
the  greater  is  the  advance  in  discovery 
atlaxge.  The  i^yslcal  sciences  have 
individually  progressed  sometimes  by 
the  suggestions  of  sciences  from  with- 
out ;  and  this  advance  has  in  turn 
acted  upon  another  divirion.  It  would 
be  premature  to  predict  what  may 
happen,  when  wider  views  of  merely 
physical  subjeote  are  attained,  and  the 
entire  dependency  of  all  on  each  is 
flradually  realized ;  but  every  one  must 
foresee,  that  a  greater  love  of  truth 
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shall  be  one  resuli — love,  not  of  trath 
as  represented  by  some  special  aspect 
of  it  in  one  of  its  divisions,  bat  of  that 
conception  of  tmth,  which  regards  it  as 
an  expression, '  co-ordinating  all  things 
into  one  unity.'  . 

*'  Althoagh  we  have  seen  Scripture, 
on  its  human  side,  to  be  related  to  the 
sciences,  it  may  be  asked.  Is  it,  in  the 
special  character  of  its  contents,  con- 
nected with  other  forms  of  truth  ?  In 
this  question  there  is  much  that  is  at- 
tractive. While  many  men  have  busied 
themselves  with  contrasts  between  the 
true  and  the  false,  between  revelation 
as  opposed  to  science  and  the  like, 
this  suggests  a  much  more  pleasant 
task,  viz.,  that  of  comparing  trutli  with 
truth— of  reconiizing  everywhere  a 
form  of  troth.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see, 
that  truth  must  apply  to  much  more 
than  some  would  limit  it  to.  One  has 
only  to  consider  the  essence  of  truth  to 
see  why  this  must  be  the  case.  Truth 
is  harmony  between,  what  may  be 
called,  the  ideal  and  the  real,  in  what- 
ever sphere.  This  harmony  we  cannot 
yet  be  said  to  have  absolutely  reached 
anywhere.  Truth,  to  our  search,  is 
progressively  discovered.  It  dawns  upon 
us  as  we  are  cmble  of  apprehending 
it  in  detail,  and  of  building  up  what 
we  designate  the  different  truths,  into 
one  whole.  We  can,  however,  produce 
nothing  in  idea  in  all  respects  corres- 
ponding to  the  reid,  because  we  cannot 
unite  all  we  know  in  the  great  sum  of 
knowledge.  We  need  a  bond  of  union. 
For,  onhr  in  one  whole,  as  I  have 
said,  will  the  related  parts  be  per- 
fectly understood.  This,  or  something 
like  this,  unity  of  ideas  is  ideal  truth ; 
not  limbs  only,  but  one  perfect  organ- 
ism, part  fitted  to  part  and  seen  and 
known  by  some  intelligences.  All  the 
forms  of  truti^  may  oe  considered  as 
these  parte:  formSy  which  man^  men 
are  work^  at  sinjdy*  unconscious  of 
their  relations,  and  whose  resultant 
labours  other  men  take  up,  in  order  to 
discover  the  unity  which  they  feel  to 
exist  between  the  various  parts — to  find, 
if  possible,  the  nerve  fibres  of  the  or- 
ganism of  truth,  or,  if  we  may  say  so, 
the  elixir  that  may  transmute  the  mor- 
ganic  mass  to  the  organic  form. 

"  Any  truth  known,  and  heartily 
accepted  and  acted  on,  is  contributive 
to  ue  investigation  of  every  other 
troth.    Any  truth  rejected  is  a  taming 


away  from  so  much  light,  which  wiQ 
darken,  more  or  less,  the  path  that  we 
Imve  marked  out  for  oux^ves,  whoae 
^loom  is  already  so  projfound,  that*  only 
in  the  slowest  manner,  and  by  groping 
for  every  step,  can  we  proceed  at  alL 
There  are  bo  many  onknown  quantitieo 
to  find,  as  those  who  try  most  know 
best,  that  we  ought  not  wilfully  to 
neglect  the  translation  of  the  .onknown 
into  the  known,  by  any  wotber  at  the 
problems  of  life  and  thioQght,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  aotiuJ  eqoatioiis 
successively  worked  out,  but  for  the 
material  help  thus  imparted  towards 
replacing  by  degrees  the  onknown  by 
the  known  everywhere. 

"  Science,  boUi  in  ito  methods  and 
resulte,  has  been  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage in  the  right  comprehension  of 
what  are  actually  the  oontente  of 
Scripture.  It  has  purified  men's  minds 
from  many  low  and  unworthy  oon- 
ceptionS|  and  purified  Scripture  from 
the  admixtures  which  men  have  throim 
into  it,  in  the  belief  that  Uiese  were 
genuine   revelations   of  Divine    and 

3iiritual  truth.    Nor  have  we  seen  ite 
tinatf^  effecte. 

«*  Spiritoal  truth,  il  fidthfidly  and 
intelligently  received,  woaM  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  healthiest  influefnces 
upon  aU  branches  of  scientifio  infoisy. 
It  would  help  us,  for  one  thing,  to  miqp 
out  more  dearly  than  has  yet  been 
done,  the  divisions  in  the  field  of  pos- 
sible investigation,  and  thus  clear  awi^ 
muc^  that  is  irrelevant  and  unat- 
tainable, thereby  enabling  us  to  prose- 
cute what  IS  intelligible  with  mors 
rigour,  and  in  a  temper  of  mind  mom 
bMoming  learners  of  the  tn^  and 
aspirante  to  citizenship  in  ite  lpT>fl^mn- 
For  the  kingdom  of  natore»  like  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  .they  being  really 
one  and  under  one  Loid,  demands  as 
the  condition  of  entrance,  that  which 
is  the  baste  of  all  genuine  spiritual  Itfs 
and  intellectual  growth  as  well,  namely* 
the  heart  of  a  little  duld.  And  until 
we  write  over  the  gateway  to  the 
nataral,  what  was  lone  ago  writtea 
over  the  gateway  of  the  heavenly* 
'Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become 
as  little  children,  ye  cannot  enter  in/ 
we  can  bat  wander  on  the  borders  of 
the  land,  strangers  and  aliens,  how- 
ever much  we  may  believe  ourselves 
accredited  oitizensw  So  much  truth  is 
in  the  remark  that '  the  dhild    .     «     • 
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stands  nearer  to  the  light  by  which 
nature  is  to  be  read,  than  the  diasector 
or  antiquary.' 

"  In  our  present  pursuit  of  truth, 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  tpo  often  re- 
peated, that  light  from  any  quarter 
ought  to  be  welcomed,  both  for  its  own 
sake  and  for  its  beneficial  effects  upon 
otiher  spheres." 

Few  will  dispute  that  light  on^ht 
to  be  welcomed.  Where  men  differ 
is,  as  to  what  is  really  light  and 
truth,  not  darkness  and  error.  Mr. 
Home  affords  little  or  no  aid  in 
determining  this  essential  point. 
He  is  too  rand  of  dressing  up  com- 
monplace thoughts  ana  useless 
truisms  in  high-flown  philosophical 
phraseology.  Evolution  seems  to 
haye  special  charms  for  him,  and  is 
trotted  out  at  every  turn  till  the 
reader  gets  quite  tired  of  it. 


Wttife  of  Oonveriation.  By.  W. 
H.  H.  James  Magill,  Belfast, 
1876. — ^We  have  liere  a  republica- 
tion of  articles,  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Belfast  Jfews^Letter,  and 
met  with  considerable  approbation. 
As  a  whole,  the  collection  possesses 
just  claims  to  preservation  in  a 
permanent  form.  Of  course,  as 
the  editor  himself  intimates,  the 
materiab  are  varied  both  in  subject 
and  degree  of  merit,  some  being  de- 
cidedly eood,  others  not  quite  up  to 
that  hign  standard,  but  all  approach- 
ing it  nearly  enough  to  be  pleasant 
reading.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  supply  our  readers  with  the 
means  of  judging  for  themselves. 
The  following  case  of  contempt  of 
court  must  have  afforded  no  small 
amusement  to  all  who  witnessed 
it:— 

"  The  late  Judge  Perrin  was  tiring 
a  case  on  the  Southern  Circuit,  where 
Irish  was  the  language  in  common  use 
among  the  peasantry.  A  woman  was 
in  the  witness-box,  to  whom  a  neigh- 
bour man  made  an  observation  in  an 


undertone  in  the  native  tongue.  The 
sound  reached  the  judge,  but  not  the 
sense,  though  he  had  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Irish  language.  He 
demanded  to  know  what  that  man  waa 
saying.  '  Well,  my  lord,  it  was  no- 
thing at  all,  at  all.'  'What  was  it? 
What  did  he  sayP'  said  the  judge. 
'  Ah,  your  lordship,  it  was  just  a  re- 
mark.' 'I  insist  on  your  telling  it,' 
said  his  lordship.  'My  lord,  it  waa 
allbla-flum."Bla.fium!  What's  that?' 
His  registrar  explained  that  bla-flum 
meant  all  nonsense.  'What  did  he 
say?'  *  Mj  lord,  it  was  notlung  to  the 
purpose.  I'd  rather  not  say  it'  '  Pos- 
sibly,' said  the  judge ;  '  but  you  must ; 
if  you  don't,  rU  commit  you.'  'Well, 
my  lord,  I'd  rather  not;  but  if  I  mufift, 
I  must  My  lord,  he  just  said  that 
your  loTikhip  woi  an  ughf  ould 
woman!"* 


Our  next  specimen  is  amusing, 
at  least,  whether  it  be  *^  historical,'' 
or  not,  as  Dr.  Colenso  would 
Bay; — 

"  Mr.  Peter  Aicken,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  atBaUymena,  and  a  most  hospi- 
table gentleman,  had  one  evening  a 
dinner-party  at  which  some  bromer 
magistrates  were  present  In  conversa- 
tion, naturally  enough,  some  knotty 
law  point  turned  up,  and  alter  much 
discussion  it  was  etgceed  to  settle  it  by 
reference  to  a  well-known  law  autho- 
rity, '  M'Anally's  Justice  of  the  Peace,' 
to  be  found  in  every  magistrate's 
library.  The  beU  was  rung,  and  Andv, 
the  butler,  waa  told  to  bring  in  M' Anally 
to  settle  a  point  Andy,  knowing  no 
M' Anally  but  one,  the  butcher  who 
supplied  his  master's  table,  went  off 
and  told  him  that  he  must  come  im- 
mediately, his  master  wanted  him. 
M' Anally  waa  not  in  a  fit  state  for 
walking  that  mgjitt  but  Andy  would 
admit  of  no  excuse,  and  carrying  him 
to  the  dining-room,  he  dropped  him  on 
the  floor,  saying,  as  well  as  liis  breath- 
less state  would  permit, '  Here,  sir,  is 
M' Anally,  but  I  doubt  if  he's  in  a  con- 
dition to  settle  the  point' 


• » 


The  same  may  be  said  of  what 
follows : — 

"  A  countryman  asked  a  gentleman 
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m  Newry  for  the  loui  of  a  book  to 
vead.  From  a  timilarity  in  the  binding 
a  miitake  was  made,  and  in  exror  he 
got  a  dictionary.  When  he  retamed 
it  some  time  after,  and  was  asked  how 
he  liked  it, '  WeU/  said  he, '  it's  a  good 
book—I  haT'na  read  better — but  the 
thread  of  the  discoorse  is  very  much 
broken.' " 

What  the  couDtryman  is  here  said 
to  have  been  led  to  do  by  mistake, 
was  deliberately  and  intentionally 
done  by  a  solicitor  of  our  ao^oaint- 
ance,  who  used  to  boast  with  no 
smdl  satisfaction  that  he  had  read 
Johnson's  dictionary  from  be^n- 
ning  to  end,  in  the  quarto  edition, 
and  maintained  that  it  was  very 
good  reading  too.  No  doubt  many 
of  the  quotations  are  weighty  and 
instructiTe,  but  we  quite  sympa- 
thize with  the  countryman  in 
missing  "the  thr^  of  the  dis- 
coorse," and  we  question  whether 
any  one  could  keep  long  at  a  time 
reading  such  unconnected  sen- 
tences without  getting  confused  in 
his  mind.  Our  readers  will  not 
object  to  one  more  extract : — 


4t 


Country  hospitality  sometimes  finds 


curious  expression.  We  have  heard 
of  a  minister  invited  for  an  evening  in 
some  such  terms  as  these  '  Twa  Mssi 
for  your  tae,  Mr.  Leskey ;  nae  JSUari' 
ttM  hero' — ^the  dukes  we  know  were 
duoks,  but  we  eonfoss  to  being  at  a  loaa 
to  know  what  is  the  synonyms  of 
fillarities.  The  psrty  assembled,  and 
the  good  woman  of  the  house  ssnt 
round  tiie  teapot  and  sugar  basin, 
and  with  the  eream  ewer  in  her  hand 
admonished  the  company, '  Noo,  fireena 
and  neebours,  just  grocery  yeiseUa,  and 
thin  rU  mOk  ye  all  round/" 


This  reminds  us  of  the  story  told 
of  a  Scotchman  who,  when  Q^o*- 
tioned  by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  game  laws,  as  to 
what  sort  of  a  ^;un  was  used  on  a 
particular  occasion,  said  it  was  an 
ordinary  fowling-piece,  "  Such  as  is 
used  to  shoot  duk&s  and  fooU  w^^*' 
meaning  wild  ducks  and  fowls. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have 
picked  out  the  best  pieces  in  this 
entertaining  volume.  Our  object 
has  been  simply  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  it,  with  the 
assurance  that  they  may  find  it  a 
means  of  passing  their  idle  moments 
agreeably. 
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lEISH  AECH^OLOQT. 


Ibish  Abchjsolooy  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy.  It  is  not  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since  the  first  appearance 
of  any  rational-minded  attempt  to 
elucidate  the  antiquities  of  the 
country.  Something  has  been  done 
for  the  architecture  and  other  an- 
cient structures.  For  the  literature 
and  history  of  the  country  hardly 
anything  has  been  effected.  The 
latter  in  particular  is  a  hopeless 
puzzle.  No  one  can  clearly  dis- 
tinguish the  mythological  from  the 
genuine  in  Irish  history ;  can  point 
out  where  the  distant  mountain- 
ranges  end  and  mere  cloudland  com- 
mences. The  whole  of  the  ancient 
history  is  chaotic  and  obscure. 
Who  was  the  lady  CsBsar,  who 
Partholanus,  who  Nemeth  and  his 
sons  P  What  meaning  has  the 
story  of  the  "Fir-bolgs**  and  their 
treble  division,  and  who  were  their 
strange  conquerors,  themselves  sub- 
dued by  a  people  represented  as 
less  noble,  though  it  was  the  de- 
scendants of  the  latter  that  told  the 
aale,  exalting  another  race  above 


their  own  forefathers?  Is  there 
any  historical  truth  in  these  early 
passages,  or  do  they  represent  truth 
under  a  veil  of  fable,  and  if  so,  what 
truth  ?  Some  say  there  is  no  truth 
in  them  at  all ;  some  that  they  mean 
this  thing,  others  that  they  mean 
that. 

Coming  down  later,  the  haze  and 
obscurity  remain,  and  still  no  one 
can  clearly  point  us  out  what  we 
are  to  believe  and  what  reject. 
When  did  the  King  of  Tara  extend 
his  authority  dver  the  other  tribes  ? 
AYhat  powers  were  possessed  by  the 
House  of  Ir  in  the  north — the  Bed 
Branch — and  what  is  the  meaning 
of  that  war,  filled  with  legends, 
which  they  waged  against  the  tribes 
of  Gonnacht ;  and  how  is  it  that 
Connacht  plays  a  more  important 
part  in  the  history  of  that  time  than 
does  Meath,  with  its  Ard-Ri  ?  Was 
Meave  fabulous  or  real,  or  was  she 
a  war-goddess  ?  Who  were  the  gods 
and  who  were  the  goddesses  of  the 
ancient  Irish  ?  Has  all  remem- 
brance of  the  Pagan  state  passed 
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out  of  Irish  literature;  or  did  it 
remain  transfigured  and  disguised 
in  all  tbat  mass  of  bardic  tales  and 
poems  and  topographies  that  has 
come  down  to  us,  dealing  with  the 
Milesian  Pagans  and  the  predeces- 
sors of  the  Milesians  ?  All  is  yague, 
chaotici  and  utterly  unsatisfactory. 

Sometimes  a  contemptuous  writer 
dashes  his  pen  through  all  the  bardic 
accumulations  as  nonsensical  rub- 
bish ;  more  often  we  find  them  de- 
tailed with  laborious  and  disagree- 
able minuteness.  Even  the  Danish 
period  is  vague  and  obscure.  Ou 
the  one  hand  we  have  the  bardic 
account,  representing  them  as 
swarming  over  the  whole  island,  and 
Turkesius,  the  Danish  king,  exact- 
ing tribute  from  all  the  tribes  of 
Srin.  On  the  other  we  have  the 
strange  fact  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Joyce,  that  there  are  not  in  Irish 
nomenclature  half-a-dozen  names  of 
Danish  origin,  and  half  of  these 
have  been  given  to  us  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  learned  from  the  Danes 
by  them,  such  as  Ulster  and  the 
correlatives. 

To  show  the  exceedingly  shallow 
and  un  philosophical  mode  in  which 
Irish  history  has  been  written  I 
would  call  attention  to  what  is 
apparently  a  huge  popular  fallacy 
perpetually  repeated,  although  the 
nistorical  facts  on  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  founded,  should  suffice 
to  displace  it  in  the  minds  of  the 
least  thoughtful  student.  The  battle 
of  Clontarf  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  great  battle  in  which  the  Irish  and 
the  Danes  were  opposed,  in  which 
the  latter  were  crushed,  and  their 
power  in  Ireland  utterly  destroyed. 
As  a  fact,  the  Dades  in  the  time  of 
Bnan  Bor6m  were  not  a  great  in- 
vasive power,  but  a  colonizing  peo- 
ple, with  strong  colonies  planted 
here  and  there,  and,  of  course,  form- 
ing a  strong  factor  in  the  petty  wars 
of  the  time.  The  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf was  fought  against  the  Danes 
of  Dublin,  not  against  a  great  invad- 


ing army  which  Brian  had  driven 
back  from  the  country  until  thej 
stood  at  bay,  and  made  their  last 
fight  at  Clontarf.  The  Danes  had 
been,  at  an  earlier  period,  an  invad- 
ing power,  descendmg  on  the  coasts 
at  many  points,  pouring  inland, 
breaking  up  the  old  organizations 
and  septal  systems,  themselves  under 
different  commanders  and  in  diffe- 
rent divisions,  fighting  with  one 
another  as  readily  as  with  the  native 
Irish.  In  the  time  of  Brian  the 
Danes  had  melted  away  into  the 
body  of  the  Irish,  or  been  driven 
away.  But  they  had  succeeded  in 
planting  a  few  prosperous  towns 
which  kept  up  the  Danish  charac- 
ter. Brian,  who  had  usurped  the 
title  of  Ard-Bi,  desired  to  bring 
Dublin  under  subjection  and  tribute 
jto  himself.  Dublin  however,  re- 
fused, and,  backed  by  some  Leinster 
chieftains  and  promises  of  defection 
from  Malachy,  King  of  Meath,  an 
ally  of  Brian,  resolved  to  revolt. 

These  were  the  causes  that  led  to 
the  battle  of  Clontarf;  it  will  be 
easilv  seen  how  very  different  they 
are  from  those  that  are  put  forward 
in  Irish  histories,  and  which  lie 
deep  in  the  popular  imagination. 

Then  it  is  also  believed  and  as- 
serted without  hesitation,  that  Brian, 
thoujgh  slain  in  the  battle,  conquered 
the  Danes  utterly,  and  broke  for 
ever  their  dominion  over  Ireland. 
Putting  aside  the  fact  that  the 
Danish  dominion  in  Ireland,  if  it 
could  ever  have  been  called  by  that 
name,  had  passed  away  of  itself  as 
it  passed  away  in  England  ;  let  us 
consider  the  historical  basis  of  this 
notion  that  Brian  was  victorious  in 
the  battle.  As  Brian  and  the  Dal- 
Cas  marched  northwards,  he  de- 
spatched one  of  his  sons  against  the 
territories  of  the  revolted  chieftains 
in  Leinster,  hoping,  perhaps,  that 
he  would  be  able  to  detach  from  the 
people  of  Dublin  their  Leinster 
allies  for  the  protection  of  their 
own  homes.    With  the  remainder 
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of  his  troops  he  marcbed  to  Dublin 
and  fought,  and  did  not  win  the 
battle  of  Clontarf. 

Before  Brian  assumed  the  Ard- 
Siship,  the  Province  of  Meath  had 
been  that  which  was  regarded  as  the 
royal  province.  The  descendants 
of  Neill  of  the  Hostages  had  divided 
into  two  powerful  septs.  One  of 
these  occupied  Ulster,  the  other,  the 
southern  Hj-Neill,  occupied  all  the 
centre  of  Ireland.  These  two  tribes 
divided  the  Ard-Biship  between 
them,  and  exacted  the  king's  tributes 
from  the  remainder  of  Ireland.  Of 
late,  however,  the  southern  Hj- 
19'eili  were  growing  less  powerful 
In  their  struggles  with  their  north- 
em  kinsmen  they  were  obliged  to 
rely  more  and  more  on  the  southern 
tribes,  which  were  now  fast  consoli- 
dating under  the  warlike  and  ener- 
getic Dal-Cas,  who  occupied  Clare 
and  Limerick  as  their  patrimony, 
and  extended  their  authority  over 
Tipperary,  Kerry,  and  Cork.  With 
the  growing  weakness  of  the  south- 
ern Hy-Neill,  and  the  growing  con- 
solidation of  the  south-west  under 
the  leadership  of  the  descendants  of 
Cas,  the  ambition  of  the  latter  in- 
creased. Having  made  kings  of  the 
southern  Hy-Neill  they  resolved  to 
make  kings  of  themselves.  Mala- 
chy,  the  Prince  of  Meath,  having 
been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Ard- 
Bi  by  the  sword  of  Brian,  was  forced 
or  persuaded  to  surrender  the  title 
to  Brian,  who  vindicated  it  by  force 
of  arms  over  the  whole  country,  and 
marching  into  Ulster  destroyed  and 
burned  to  the  ground  the  palace 
and  city  of  the  northern  Hy-Neill. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  for  centu- 
ries, the  southern  Irish  put  forward 
their  claim  to  the  Ard-Kiship,  and 
in  Brian  and  the  Dal-Cas  they  had 
leaders  who  were  equal  to  the 
hazardous  attempt.  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  Brian 
marched  from  Kincordgh  to  subdue 
a  coalition  entered  into  against  him 
by  the  tribes  of  Leinster  and  the 


Danes  of  Dublin,  the  latter  assisted 
by  their  kinsmen  from  Man,  the 
Orkneys,  and  other  places  where 
the  Danes  had  settlements. 

It  seemB  that  Malach^,  the  King 
of  Meath,  and  ex-Ard-Bi,  though  he 
was  brought  to  Clontaif  by  Brian 
as  an  ally,  did  not  strike  a  blow,  but 
held  his  troops  aloof,  biding  the 
issue  of  the  fight.  The  first  thing 
which  we  would  note  in  this  battle 
is  that  the  aged  Brian  was  himself 
slain,,  a  thing  which  would  seem  in- 
credible, on  the  supposition  that  his 
troops  were  victorious.  The  story 
goes  that  a  fiying  Dane  chanced  to 
enter  his  tent,  and  there  slew  him. 
How  a  fiying  Dane  could  break 
through  a  king's  body-guard,  or  find 
the  kmg  at  such  a  moment  in  his 
tent,  is  hard  to  understand.  The  * 
death  in  the  same  battle  of  three  of 
Brian's  sons  is  not  so  remarkable  or . 
suggestive,  as  the  young  princes 
would  naturally  be  in  the  front  of 
the  battle.  Still  it  is  remarkable 
enough  that  the  southern  chieftains 
should  have  suffered  any  of  those 
upon  whom  they  all  depended  for 
the  restoration  to  the  south  of  its 
military  and  political  predominance, 
to  be  found  in  posts  of  great 
danger.  On  the  supposition  that 
the  Southerns  were  routed,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  death  of 
Brian  and  of  the  young  princes. 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  we 
find  the  remaining  sons  of  Brian 
marching  southwards,  whether  that 
march  be  deemed  a  retreat  or  a 
triumphant  return.  Having  been 
*  joined  by  Morough,  the  eldest  son, 
who  had  been  devastating  Leinster, 
they  marched  back  through  Ossory. 
Now,  had  they  routed  the  Danes 
and  their  allies  at  Clontarf,  Brian 
having  died,  the  first  step  would 
naturally  have  been  to  proclaim 
one  of  lus  sons  Ard-Ei ;  and,  having 
crushed  the  Dublin  confederacy, 
have  hastened  to  establish  their 
authority  over  the  whole  island. 
The  Southerns,   however,  put  for- 
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ward  no  candidate  for  tbe  chief- 
kin|;Bhip,  but  went  suUenlj  back 
again  to  the  Shannon. 

But  more  than  this,  the  people  of 
OsBorj  roee  against  them  on  their 
return,  whowere  submissiye  to  them 
erewhile  when  thej  were  marching 
to  Dublin.  Had  the  Dal-Caa 
triumphed  at  Clontarf,  re-estab- 
lished their  swaj  over  all  the  east 
of  Ireland,  and  filled  the  country 
with  the  fame  of  their  great  suc- 
cess, it  is  incredible  that  a  small 
unsupported  nation  like  the  Osso- 
rians  would  have  attacked  the 
triumphant  armj.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  understand  their 
conduct,  if  we  believe  that  the 
Dal-Cas  and  the  great  southern  con- 
federacy, of  which  Brian  and  his 
sons  were  the  head,  had  been  de- 
feated at  Clontarf,  and  that  the 
broken  and  dispirited  remnant  lea- 
sened  by  death  and  desertion,  cowed 
by  mirfortune,  embarrassed  with 
the  wounded,  were  making  their 
way  home  as  fast  as  they  could. 

There  is  also  another  suggestive 
circumstance.  The  Dal-Cas,  ere 
they  struck  for  the  throne — to  use 
our  own  idiom — had  first  to  conquer 
the  south-west  of  Ireland,  and  bind 
it  in  a  great  confederacy  under  their 
headship.  The  Owen-Acta,  a  tribe 
of  equal  dignity  with  themselves, 
contended  for  the  sovereignty  of 
Munster  with  them,  and  the  Dal- 
Cas  had  to  fight  many  battles  ere 
they  beat  down  opposition  and  re- 
duced the  descendants  of  Owen  to 
subjection  to  the  descendants  of  Cas. 
But  immediately  after  tbe  battle  of 
Clontarf,  the  Owen-Acta  resumed 
their  pretensions,  and  on  the  march 
homewards  the  latter  revolted  from 
the  sons  of  Brian,  and  with  their 
own  troops  separated  from  the  main 
body,  and  made  their  way  to  Cashel 
by  themselves,  intent  on  raising  a 
widespread  revolt  against  the  Dal- 
Cas. 

Now,  on  the  supposition  that 
Brian  had  conquered  at  Clontarf, 


it  is  impossible  to  understand  this 
revolt.    The  Owen-Acta  had  been 
conquered,  and  the  supremacy  of 
Munster  passed   to  the  Dal-Css. 
Not  only  by  their  force  and  skill 
had  the  Dal-Cas  subdued  Munster, 
but  they  had  put  forward  a  candi- 
date for  the  kingship  of  all  Ireland, 
and  their  chieftun  had  received  the 
tributes  and  homage  due  to  Ard- 
Bi  from  all  the  tribes  of  the  island 
with  the  exception  of  the  northern 
Hy-Neill,  and  these  he  had  invaded 
and  chastised.    In  the  elevation  of 
their  leading  tribe — the  Dal-Cas — 
all  the  tribes  of  the  south-west  of 
Ireland  must  have  felt  themselves 
exalted,   honour    and   emoluments 
so  unwonted  poured  in  upon  them. 
At  Kincor&gh,  in  the  halls  of  their 
chief,  they  saw  the  chieftains  of 
tribes,  who  had  hitherto  held  them 
in  subjection,  bringing  tributes  to 
the  south,  in  which  many  of  them 
participated  directly,  and  all  indi- 
rectly.   It  is,  therefore,  utterly  im- 
possible  that    those    tribes,  who, 
when  the  Dal-Cas  owned  but  their 
own  patrimonial  territories,  had  been 
forced  to  submit  to  them,  who  when 
the  Dal-Cas    ruled  only  Munster 
remained  subject,  who,  when  Brian 
was  only  the  insecure  and  doubt- 
ful monarch  of  the  island,  remained 
faithful,  should  have  risen  in  revolt 
immediately  after  a  great  victory 
by  which  the  Dal-Cas  had  crushed 
utterly  the  strong  coalition  formed 
against  them  in  tbe  west  of  the 
island,  and  which  we  would  natu- 
rally expect  would  have  the  result 
of  attaching  the   Ard-Biship  per- 
manently to  the  family  of  Brian. 
However,  not  one  of  the  sons  or 
kinsmen  of  Brian  was  proclaimed 
Ard-Bi,  and  Malachy,  their  enemy, 
who,  though  a  supposed  ally,  took 
no  part  in  the    battle  of  Clontarf, 
resumed  the  title  of  High-King  of 
all  Erin,  and  the  Dal-Cas  sank  from 
their  unwonted  height,  at  least  for 
a  season. 
One  of  Brian's  allies  in  the  battle 
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of  Clontarf  was  the  King  of  Con- 
nacht.  He  was  slain  in  the  battle, 
as  well  as  his  suzerain,  another  proof 
that  the  Dal-Cas  were  not  victorious. 
This  King  of  Connacht  had  a  chief- 
poet,  whose  name  I  do  not  recall  at 
present,  but  a  copy  of  verses  pur- 
porting to  have  been  written  bj  him 
are  still  preserved,  and  may  be 
found  in  the  second  volume  of 
O'Curry's  ''  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Irish."  In  these 
Terses  the  poet  represents  himself 
as  coming  to  Atha  Cliah — the  ford 
of  the  Hurdles — to  the  city  of  the 
children  of  Haralt,  the  reddeners  of 
spears,  and  begging  the  body  of  his 
master.  *'My  king,"  he  says,  "  does 
not  come  of  a  vulgar,  a  spurious 
race,"  and  the  whole  poem  is  one 
of  deference  and  flattery,  besides 
letting  slip  the  cardinal  fact  that 
the  body  of  the  King  of  Connacht, 
the  ally  of  Brian,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Now,  if  this 
poem  be  genuine,  and  if  the  fact 
fitated  in  it  be  true,  it  all  but  demon- 
strates that  the  Dal-Cas  and  their 
idlies  were  beaten  in  that  battle.  If 
they  were  not  able  to  prevent  the 
body  of  a  chieftain  so  great  as  the 
king  of  a  province  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Danes,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  latter  were 
left  in  possession  of  the  field. 

Now,  although  this  poem  may  not 
be  genuine,  and  I  am  a  slow  believer 
in  the  genuineness  of  ancient  Irish 
poetry,  it  was  at  all  events  written 
by  some  person  a  long  time  ago, 
who  does  not  appear  to  know,  what 
we  all  know  nowadays,  that  Brian 
and  his  allies  routed  the  Danes  at 
Clontarf.  This  poem  is  written  by 
one  who  flatters  the  Danes,  and 
implores  of  them  to  render  up  his 
master  to  him  for  burial,  so  that  in 
any  event  its  historical  value  for 
the  purpose  of  our  present  inquiry 
is  not  destroyed.  1  have  not  fallen 
upon  any  ancient  writing  which  re- 
presents the  body  of  Brian  as  having 


fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  but 
we  may  be  certain  that  it  did.  Had 
Brian  been  murdered  by  a  fugitive 
Dane  in  his  own  tent,  the  Dal-Cas 
would  have  remained  in  possession 
of  it,  and  they  would  have  borne  it 
home  with  them.  They  did  not, 
however,  bear  it  home,  for  Brian 
was  buried  at  Armagh,  which  was 
not  his  family  burial-ground.  It 
seems  that  the  Dubliners,  not  de- 
void of  magnanimity,  though,  per- 
haps, it  was  the  doing  of  the  King 
of  Meath,  the  treacherous  ally,  re- 
solved to  give  the  remains  of  the 
monarch  of  Ireland  an  honourable 
burial,  and  had  them  interred  in 
their  most  honourable  burial  place — 
namely,  at  Armagh. 

There  is  one  last  circumstance  on 
which  I  would  touch.  There  is  an 
ancient  legend  which  represents  the 
well  of  St.  Brigid  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cincoragh  as  being  filled  with  blood 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Clontarf, 
in  this  supernatural  way  declaring 
to  the  people  what  was  then  taking 
place.  It  seems  improbable  that 
ideas  so  frightful  would  have  been 
in  the  minds  of  the  southern  Irish, 
and  especially  among  the  tribes  of 
the  Dal-Cas,  associated  with  an 
event  which  should  have  established 
their  sovereignty  over  Ireland,  and 
could  not  but  have  been  greeted 
with  delight  and  exultation  wher- 
ever the  Dal-Cas  dwelt  or  wherever 
their  authority  extended.  The  mere 
fact  that  a  very  aged  monarch  was 
slain  in  the  victory  would  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  sufficient  cause  for 
the  origin  of  this  legend,  which  re- 
presents the  most  sacred  of  the 
holy  wells  of  the  South  as  teeming 
with  human  blood.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  slaughter  of  the  Dal-Cas 
and  their  allies,  the  breaking  of  the 
sovereignty,  and  all  the  evil  that 
followed  from  that  disaster,  would 
seem  to  furnish  a  more  reasonable 
origin  for  that  legend.  From  all 
these  reasons,  then,  it  seems  to  me 
certain  that  Brian  was  defeated  at 
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Clontarf,and  that  the  popular  notion 
is  incorrect. 

How  that  notion  grew  and  propa- 
gated it  is  easy  to  understand.  As 
the  Danish  period  retreated  into  the 
distance  the  imagination  of  the 
times  craved  some  remarkable  and 
satifjiDg  account  of  the  cessation  of 
the  Danish  inyasions.  The  real 
facts  did  not  present  any  satisfying 
explanation.     To  tell  the   fireside 

group  that  from  some  causes  which 
e,  the  Shanachie,  was  not  able  to 
discover,  the  Northern  Nations  of 
Europe  did    not  send    out  those 
swarms  of  invaders  which  they  did 
before;  that  not  being  supported 
from    the    North  of  Europe    the 
Danes  planted  in  Ireland  were  lost 
and  absorbed  in  the  aboriginal  popu- 
lation as  the  flakes  of  snow  melt 
away  upon  the  sea ;  that  where  the 
Danes  had  established  large  settle- 
ments, as  at  Limerick  and  Dublin, 
they  found  it  more  profitable  to 
trade  with  the  inhabitants  than  to 
fight  with  them ;  that  he  remem- 
bered an  ancient  poem  which  said 
that  the  Danes  were  renowned  for 
gluttony  and  commerce,  and  which 
evidently  referred  to  this  period, 
and  that  eventually  even  Limerick 
and  Dublin  lost  their  Danish  charac- 
ter too — would  have  been  received 
with  apathy  and  inattention  by  his 
audience.    That  the  cruel  and  bar- 
barous Danes  had  been  driven  out 
of  the  country  by  a  great  Irish  hero, 
and  so  utterly  destroyed  and  terri- 
fied that  they  never  repeated  their 
invasions,  was  probably  a  belief  en- 
tertained by  many  a  youth  before 
the  historical  legend  gathered  itself 
round   Brian,  who  from  his  great 
personal  quaHties,  his  rapid  eleva- 
tion, and  the  ephemeral  briUiancy 
which  his  name  flung  over  the  Dal- 
Cas,   filled    a   large  place  in  the 
'  imagination  of  his  country.  He  did 
fight  with  the  Danes,  and  so  the 
legend  fashioned  itself. 

Now  in  every  history  of  Ireland 
which  deals  with  the  pre-Norman 


period,  we  find  this  popular  notion 
of  the  great  victory  won  at  Clontarf 
by  Brian  repeated,  and  yet  it  seems 
surprising  how  any  person  can 
fall  into  the  trap,  who  in  ^the  old 
annals  finds  at  every  step  facts  stated 
which  militate  in  the  most  direct 
way  against  the  idea.  Of  a  piece 
with  this  is  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
history  of  Ireland  as  represented  in 
the  ordinary  histories,  and  even  in 
the  works  of  the  more  philosonhical 
who  endeavour  to  penetrate  below 
the  shining  mythological  surfiace, 
there  is  a  crudeness  and  such  evi- 
dent guesswork  that  we  might  safely 
say,  that  the  ancient  history  of  Ire- 
land is  aa  unexplored  as  the  North 
Pole. 

Moreover  none  of  the  more  ra- 
tionalistic writers  upon  the  subject 
have  taken  the  trouble  of  treating 
this  early  period  in  exteuso.    Sul- 
livan, the  learned  editorof  O'Curry's 
works,  makes  many  good  remarks, 
but  he  distinctly  states  that  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  for  the  elucidation 
of   the    bardic    accumulation.     A 
writer  who  is  thus  uncertain  of  him- 
self cannot  of  course  be  trusted. 
O'Donovan,  who  edited  the  ''Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters  and  the  Book 
of  Eights"— "  Lowrna-Kert  "—was 
an  exceptionally  able  and  erudite 
scholar.     His  clear  and  trenchant 
style  indicates  the  penetrating  force 
of  his  mind.     It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  has  not  given  us  a  detailed 
view  of  early  Irish  history-  He  was  a 
profound  philologist  and  widely  read 
in  old  Inah  literature.    His  know- 
ledge of  ancient  Irish  topography 
of  the  ramifications  and  situations 
of  the    tribes   was    profound  and 
exact ;  doubtless  he  too  felt  that  the 
time  had  not  arrived  for  the  writing 
of  Irish  history.    This  modesty  on 
the  part  of  several  of  our  best  anti- 
quarians is  to  be  regretted.    If  we 
are  to  have  no  general  account  of 
the  nature  of  any  science  until  all 
that  the  specialists  are  able  to  ac- 
cumulate has  been  brought  together 
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we  should  be  in  a  bad  way.  Should 
there  be  no  geographical  treatises 
because  the  Poles  have  not  been 
navigated  or  Central  China  traversed 
bj  the  scientific  ?  A  general  view  of 
ancient  Irish  history  as  it  would  have 
presented  itself  to  O'Donovan  would 
nave|been  most  desirable,  although  it 
might  contain  many  misconceptions. 
O'Curry  rendered  much  service 
to  the  cause  of  Irish  literature  by 
his  great  treatise  on  the  old  Gaelic 
manuscripts.  He  was  a  man  of  one 
idea,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the 
study  which  in  his  youth  he  em- 
braced. He  was  patient,  laborious, 
and  conscientious.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  not  an  educated  man, 
and  absence  of  wide  information  on 
the  subject  of  history  in  general 
caused  him  to  fall  into  many  pit- 
falls. Moreover,  though  to  himself 
conscientious,  the  ardent  love  which 
he  bore  to  the  antiquities  of  his 
country  biassed  his  mind  in  favour 
of  the  muniments  of  old  Irish  lite- 
rature which  were  within  his  reach, 
and  precluded  him  from  that  wide 
scepticism  which,  in  treating  of  the 
antiquities  of  such  a  country  as  Ire- 
land, should  be  always  present  in 
the  mind  of  the  investigator.  As  I 
have  elsewhere  explained,  the  scien- 
tific spirit  is  not  applied  to  the 
examination  of  history  until  a  wide 
and  well-grounded  civilization  over- 
spreads a  country.  Until  then  the 
imagination  runs  riot,  and  though 
doubtless  in  all  the  legends  there  is 
a  residuum  of  truth,  still  the  reten- 
tion of  the  truth  was  not  the  cause 
of  the  formation  of  the  legend,  but 
only  an  accident.  O'Curry  read  all 
the  ancient  muniments  of  the  coun- 
try with  a  mind  prejudiced  in  their 
favour;  all  that  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  reject  was  merely  that 
which,  by  being  opposed  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  he  could  not  believe,  or 
which,  being  highly  pictorial  or 
dramatic,  he  deemed  the  result  of 
imagination.  Irish  history,  accord- 
ing to  O'Curry,  should  be  written 


with  the  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters "  for  its  substratum,  enlivened 
and  embellished  by  an  imagination  fed 
upon  the  historical  tracts  and  tales. 
This  opinion  is  certainly  not  correct. 
O'Curry  was  also  strongly  and 
unreasonably  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  the  antiquity    of   the    literary 
muniments  of   the    country.      So 
much  so,  that  he  must  have  been 
at  times  actually  stricken  with  in- 
tellectual blindness.    He  treats  as 
genuine    the    poems    ascribed    to 
Amergin,   the  Prime  Druid  of  the 
sons  of  Milesius,  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  ''Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters  "  invaded  Ireland  about  a 
thousand  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ;  also  some  poems  ascribed 
to  Ferkertney,  chief  poet  of  Con- 
cobar  MacNessa  (eirea  the  birth  of 
Christ)  ;  and  also  certain  maxims 
attributed  to  Cormac  Mac  Art,  200 
iL.D.    Now  all  these  compositions 
are  evidently  very  ancient  Irish,  and 
are  with  considerable  difficulty  trans- 
lated.    Even  O'Curry  was  hardly 
equal  to  the  task,  and  O'Donovan 
alone  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
grapple  with    them.      O'Donovan 
does  not  point  «out  any  great  diffe- 
rences between  them  in  point  of  the 
development  of  the  language,  though 
twelve  hundred  years  would  have 
elapsed  between  the  composition  of 
Amergin's  verses  and  Cormac  Mac- 
Art's  maxims.    Therefore  if  O'Dono- 
van had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
rendering  the  latter,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  former  would  have 
been  to   him  a  sealed  book.     But 
again,  in  the   maxims  of  Cormac 
there    are    many    allusions    which 
show  clearly  that  the  maxims  were 
composed  in  Christian  times  and  in 
a  Christian  country,  which  would 
bring  the  date  of  their  composition 
down  to  the  fifth  century,  and  per- 
haps much  later.     Yet,  though  he 
read  the  maxims,  these  obvious  con- 
siderations never  appear  to    have 
occurred  to  O'Curry,  or  if  they  did, 
they  were  stifled  and  suppressed  by 
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those  strange  processes  which  take 
place  in  the  minds  of  even  honest 
men,  who  are  warped  and !  over- 
borne bj  the  stress  of  some  tyran- 
nical idea. 

Again,  there  are  two  very  valua- 
ble historical  poems,  written  in  the 
person  of  Duvack,  chief  poet  of 
Ireland  at  the  arrival  of  8t.  Fat- 
rick,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, consequently  at  or  before  the 
date  of  the  composition  of  the  max- 
ims of  Gormac.  Yet,  while  the 
latter  are  written  in  a  dead  lan- 
guage, the  former  are  written  in  a 
good  mediaeval  Irish,  such  as  the 
ordiuary  Gaelic  scholar  may  run 
and  read.  These  are  therefore,  cer- 
tainly not  genuine.  The  facts  stated 
in  them  may  be  true ;  but  they  are 
themselves  assuredly  not  written  by 
Duvack. 

0*Currv's  enthusiasm  gets  the 
better  of  his  judgment  also  when  he 
comes  to  consider  the  dates  of  the 
actual  writing  of  the  existing  Irish 
manuscripts  and  manuscript  book^, 
apart  from  the  other  consideration 
of  when  the  compositions  contained 
in  them  were  actually  composed. 
His  great  object  is  to  get  these 
dates  pushed  back  into  the  pre- 
Korman  period  as  much  as  possible. 
Now  it  does  not  require  much  ac- 
quaintance with  old  Irish  literature, 
even  in  the  medium  of  the  transla- 
tions supplied  to  us  by  O'Curry 
and  others,  to  see  that  literary  for- 
geries were  extremely  common 
among  the  Irish  scholastic  class. 
The  number  of  so-called  Psalters  of 
Cashel,  which  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  were  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  Ireland,  would 
have  stocked  a  small  library,  and 
with  the  growth  of  a  liberal  and 
enquiring  disposition  amongst  the 
Elizabethan  English  settled  in  Ire- 
land this  process  flourished.  I 
speak  not  now  of  the  common  and 
genuine  literary  device  of  writing 
poems  in  the  name  of  some  ancient 
worthy,  expressed  in  the  first  per- 


son, and  of  which  the  poems  as- 
cribed to  Duvack  are  the  most 
remarkable;  but  the  forging  of 
internal  evidence  of  an  ancient 
origin  for  modern  manuscripts.  Two 
very  remarkable  examples  of  this 
occur  to  me,  and  both  of  them  im- 
posed upon  the  credulous  mind  of 
O'Gurry.  The  most  ancient  Irish 
manuscript  in  existence  in  Ireland, 
according  to  O'Curry,  is  the  "Book 
of  Leinster;"  the  sole  proof  of 
this  is  a  passage  written  on  one  of 
the  blank  sheets  of  vellum,  iu  the 
form  of  a  lamentation  by  the  writer, 
that  Dermot  MacMurrough  should 
have  been  this  day  banished  out  of 
Ireland  and  sent  across  the  sea. 
0*Curry  thinks  this  conclusively 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  manu- 
script in  question  was  written  on 
the  verge  of  the  Norman  period.  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  hold  this  passage 
to  be  a  deliberate  forgery. 

It  is  remarkable  that  *the  date 
fixed  upon  should  be  one  of  such 
euornious  national  importance. 
Many  another  year  passed  as  the 
centuries  rolled  on,  many  another 
chieftain  was  expelled  from  his 
patrimony,  yet  this  particular  year 
that  first  saw  the  English  dominion 
in  Ireland  vt  as  that  which  saw  the 
composition  of  this  book.  If  it  is 
a  forgery,  the  forger  has  just  done 
what  we  might  have  expected,  be 
has  fixed  on  the  most  remarkable 
year  in  modern  Irish  history,  and 
given  his  book  a  date  which  would 
most  strongly  aflect  the  minds  of 
all,  whether  English  or  Irish.  If 
this  book  were  ofiered  for  sale  to  a 
person  in  the  16th  century,  or  the 
17th,  who  believed  the  passage  to 
be  genuine,  it  would  nave  con- 
siderably enhanced  the  value  of  the 
book.  Therefore,  when  we  know 
that  forgeries  were  frequent,  that 
it  was  the  interest  of  persons  to 
forge  ancient  dates  for  tne  writing 
of  such  manuscripts  as  they  had  in 
their  possession,  that  such  a  date 
was    in    this    renmrkabie   manner 
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assigned  to  tbe  "  Book  of  Leinster  " 
as  would  have  strongly  affected  the 
mind  and  enhanced  the  value  of 
the  manuscript,  I  think  the  ante- 
cedent probability  of  the  existence 
of  fraud  so  strong,  that  the  onus  is 
thrown  on  O' Curry  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  prove  the  genuineness  of 
the  passage  in  question.  Now  in 
the  whole  book  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  composition  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  such  an  early  date ; 
nothing  but  this  detached  and  sus- 
picious paragraph. 

If  there  were  hundredsof  spurious 
Psalters  of   Cashel,    there  is    no 
reason  why  there  should  not  have 
been  hundreds  of  spurious  manu- 
scripts of  all  kinds,  or  that  some 
more  ingenious  forger  should  not 
attach  to  his  manuscript,  whether 
written  by  himself  or  merely  in  his 
possession,  a  passage   giving  it  a 
character   of  antiquity  to  which  it 
had  no  claim.     Now  the  *^  Book  of 
Leinster,"  so  called,  contains  in  it  no 
other  confirmation  of  the  passage 
in  the  blank  sheet.     It  is  merely 
one  of  those  common  Irish  scrap- 
books     containing     poems,     topo- 
graphical   and     historical     tracts, 
hymns,  treatises  on   medicine,  &c. 
When  all  the  contents  are  trans- 
lated and  published,  evidence  will 
be  sure  to  be    forthcoming  which 
will  bring  down  the   date  of  its 
compilation  to  a  late  date.     This, 
of  course,  is  but  a  suggestion  of  my 
own ;   but   experience    has  shown 
me  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  those  isolated  statements  in  old 
Irish   manuscripts  concerning  the 
time  at  which  they  were  written. 
Now  O'Curry  treats  the  "  Book  of 
Leinster  *'  as  a  genuine  production 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  forms 
one  of  his  sheet  anchors  in   his 
historical  speculations.     He  thinks 
no    other    proof   is    requisite    to 
establish  its  genuineness  when,  in 
fact,  nothing  at  all  is  proved,  but  a 
strong  suspicion  raised  in  t-he  mind* 
that  the  volume  in  question  was  the 


production  of  a  very  late  age — I 
say  a  verif  late  age — ^because  the 
flight  of  MacMorrough  did  not,  in 
the  Irish  mind,  form  such  a  re- 
markable event  at  alL  As  soon  as 
the  convulsions  caused  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Norman  element  were 
appeased,  and  the  Burkes,  Butlers, 
and  Fitzgeralds  had  established 
themselves  in  their  new  dominions, 
things  went  on  much  as  before. 
The  arrival  of  the  Normans  did  not 
form  such  a  remarkable  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Ireland,  viewed  by 
the  native  Irish  writers,  as  we  would 
imagine.  Therefore,  if  the  "  Book  of 
Leinster"  was  not  the  production  of 
the  twelfth  century,  I  should  set  it 
down  to  a  considerably  later  age, 
and  in  or  subsequent  to  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  when  the  conquest  of 
the  country  by  the  English  raised 
anew  in  the  minds  of  all  the  com- 
mencement of  that  dominion  which 
was  now  assuming  such  enormous 
proportions,  and  was  hastening  on  to 
the  extirpation  of  the  old  Irish  race 
and  nationality,  a  result  which  the 
Norman  invasion  neither  effected 
nor  contemplated. 

The  second  example,  which  I 
would  bring  forward  of  O'Curry's 
tendency  to  throw  back  the  date  of 
Irish  manuscripts,  is  his  treatment 
of  the  •*  Book  of  Armagh."  The  work 
dignified  by  this  grandiose  title  is 
smaller  in  volume  and  meaner  in  con- 
tents than  the  "  Book  of  Leinster." 
It  is,  like  it,  a  scrap-book.  The 
most  important  of  its  contents  is  a 
copy  of  the  **  Tripartite  Life  of  St. 
Patrick."  O'Curry  labours  to  throw 
back  the  date  of  the  composition  of 
the  Tripartite  Life  to  the  seventh 
century.  A  close  perusal  of  this 
work,  which  is  now  available  through 
the  medium  of  the  translation  pub- 
lished in  Miss  Cusack's  "  Life  of  St. 
Patrick,"  shows  that  it  was  certainly 
written  after  the  eleventh  century ; 
such  are  the  allusions  to  the  kings 
and  chieftains ;  while  the  copy  which 
is  found  in  the  manuscript  called 
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tbe  "  Book  of  Armae^h  *'  must  have 
been  written  after  toe  Norman  in- 
yasion,  for  it  alludes  to  the  Saxons 
as  in  occupation  of  the  island,  and 
gives  expression  to  a  prophecy  fore- 
telling their  final  expulsion. 

Now  in  this  book  occurs  a  mani- 
festly spurious  passage  at  the  close 
of  one  of  the  separate  manuscripts 
of  which  it  is  composed,  which  states 
the  arrival  of  Brian  Bordm  at 
Armagh,  and  that  the  passage  in 
question  was  written  in  his  pre- 
sence, calling  him  Imperator  bco- 
torum.  Now,  if  the  Tripartite  Life 
which  is  found  in  this  book  was 
written  after  the  Norman  settle- 
ment, it  is  manifest  that  the  book 
itself  was  actually  written  after 
the  twelfth  century,  and  there- 
fore centuries  after  the  time  of 
Brian.  The  passage  itself  has  a 
meaningless  and  absurd  appearance. . 
Any  person  who  cares  to  investi- 
gate it  has  now  an  opportunity  by 
inspecting  the  splenaid  fac-si miles 
of  old  Irish  manuscripts  which  have 
been  executed  by  the  Government, 
and  in  which  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion will  be  found  carefully  intro- 
duced as  one  of  the  utmost  value,  a 
piece  of  writing  set  on  paper  in  the 
presence  of  the  celebrated  Irish 
monarch,  and  dating  several  cen- 
turies before  the  Normans  set  foot 
in  Ireland. 

The  mistakes  of  O'Curry  are 
numerous  and  patent,  and  quite 
destroy  his  authority  as  a  philoso- 
phical and  trustworthy  investigator 
of  Irish  manuscripts.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  translated  many  re- 
markable passages  from  various  Irish 
books,  and  as  an  indefatigable,  en- 
thusiastic collector  of  materials  upon 
which  other  men  are  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  he  deserves  all  praise. 
Moreover,  he  has  given  an  impulse 
to  the  study  of  the  old  Irish  muni- 
ments by  his  devotion  and  zeal,  and 
the  good  work  which  he  has  done 
will  yet  bear  fruit. 

Since  the  dawn  of  the  scientific 


and  sceptical  methodof  investigating 
historical  muniments,  there  has  been 
no  history  of  Ireland  written  in 
sympathy  with  the  modem  spirit. 
Hafierty  has  added  nothing  to  our 
stock  of  knowledge ;  he  has  blindlj 
followed  the  annals,  and  merely  re- 
produced these  with  painstaking  and 
minute  accuracy.    To  write  a  great 
and  valuable    history  of   Ireland, 
one  should  combine  the  science  of 
Niebuhr  and  the  imagination  of 
Livy.    I  am  very  far  from  saying 
that  a  history  of  Ireland,  written  as 
Livy   wrote   his   history  of  Rome, 
would  not  be  in  the  highest  degree 
valuable.    Those  splendid  and  glow- 
ing myths  deserve  a  literary  as  well 
as  a  scientific  treatment;  Livy  made 
the  history  of  his  country  as  in- 
teresting as  the   best   tale.     And 
there  are  sufficient  materials  pre- 
served in  the  Irish  manuscripts  for 
the  construction  of  a  similar  and 
far  more  pictorial  history  of  ancient 
Ireland.     Had  some  clever  disciple 
of  O'Curry's  taken  this  hint,  and 
on  the   bare  horror  of  the  annals 
induced  the    fresh    bright    bardic 
growths,    luxuriant    and    endless, 
covering  the  bare  landscape  of  the 
Four  Masters  with  the  weird  forest 
scenery,  all  the  romantic  life — tbe 
creation  of  the  bardic   mind — the 
result  would  have  been  great  and 
desirable.     Of  course,  it  would  not 
have  supplied  the  place  of  a  more 
scientific  and  rational  narrative,  bat 
it  would  have  fulfilled  many  impor- 
tant ends,  and,  also,  mignt  be   a 
delight  when  the  scientific  history 
is  forgotten. 

No  such  work,  however,  has  been 
composed  either  in  recent  or  more 
modern  times.  0*Halloran'a  his* 
tory  is  wild  and  theoretical,  and 
does  not  embody  and  give  form  to 
the  bardic  imaginative  wealth; 
M*6eoghan's  is  succinct  and  dry ; 
Keating's,  which  is  far  the  best,  is 
too  replete  with  names   of   men, 

g laces,  and  battles.     For  pages  no 
uman  interest  of  any  kind  is  ex- 
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cited.  He  baa  mingled,  the  base 
portions  of  the  bardic  literature 
with  the  more  noble,  and  indeed, 
introduces  the  bardic  history,  as  it 
were,  under  protest,  in  many  cases 
stripping  away  the  poetic  folds  in 
which  some  unimportant  fact  was 
veiled,  and  which  was  alone  valuable, 
as  the  Connemara  fishermen,  when 
they  boarded  a  wreck  laden  with 
tea,  poured  away  the  water  in  which 
they  boiled  the  tea,  thinking  the  tea- 
leaves  were  the  valuable  portion. 
In  the  old  bardic  stories  the  treat- 
ment is  everything,  the  facts  en- 
closed are  generally  untrue  or 
garbled,  or  can  be  learned  else- 
where ;  the  mode  in  which  the  ima- 
gination wrought,  and  the  forms  it 
created,  are  the  really  interesting 
and  important  outcome  of  all  the 
old  Irish  bardic  literature. 

Among  others  who  have  laboured 
in  the  cause  of  Irish  antiquities  are 
"Wilde  and  Petrie.  Wilde,  though 
his  efforts  were  concentrated  on  the 
actual  productions  of  the  Irish  soil,  in 
the  form  of  old  weapons,  <&c.,  which 
were  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  were  placed  in  the 
museum  of  the  Soyal  Irish  Academy, 
did  much  more  to  advance  antiqua- 
rian science  generally,  than  con- 
tribute anything  distinctive  to  the 
accumulation  of  specially  Irish  an- 
tiquarian learning.  The  celts  and 
arrow-heads,  the  shoes  and  bog- 
wealth  to  which  he  devoted  his 
attention,  and  concerning  which  he 
compiled  his  celebrated  catalogue, 
are  of  more  importance  to  the 
science  of  antiquarianism  in  its  cos- 
mopolitan character  than  to  those 
who  desire  to  see  Irish  history 
written  as  it  should  be.    There  is 


nothing  distinctive  as  far  as  regarda 
the  to(MS  and  weapons  in  the  stone 
age  of  Ireland,  or  the  bronze  age, 
which  would  attach  a  special  inte- 
rest to  it.  Bude  hatchets  of  metal 
and  flint,  bronze  swords,  Soc.,  were 
common  to  all  the  northern  nations 
of  Europe,  and  the  collection  of  the 
Soyal  Irish  Academy  in  this  re- 
spect, may  be  defended  by  Irishmen 
only  as  Audrey  was  defended  by 
her  not  over-polite  lover,  •*  A  poor 
thing,  sir,  but  my  own:"  the 
hatchets  and  celts  were  found  on 
Irish  soil,  and  that  is  all.  They 
might  as  well  have  been  found  in 
the  ground  which  was  Sarmatia. 
Moreover,  these  gaunt  and  chilly 
collections  numb  and  clip  the  imagi- 
nation. A  cloak  which  has  slept 
for  ages  in  the  depths  of  a  bog  is 
disinterred  and  provided  with  a 
glass  case  in  the  Academy,  where 
its  vile  and  windowed  raggedness 
depends  patiently  from  a  peg.  The 
most  wretched  beggarman  in  Mun- 
ster  would  be  ashamed  to  put  it  on 
his  back,  and  the  dogs  would  bark 
at  it  if  it  were  exposed  in  a  public 
place.  A  mind  fresh  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  •*Tan-bofCuailgue"  and 
its  gorgeous  descriptions  of  the  ac- 
coutrements of  the  Ultonian  chiefs, 
shrinks  with  disgust  from  this  spec- 
tacle, while  on  the  mind  of  the  man 
who  has  never  read  any  of  the 
bardic  tales,  it  and  the  cheerless 
things  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
create  a  prejudice  against  all  Irish 
antiquarian  studies.  There  is  a  sort 
of  truth  which  is  not  true ;  from 
the  old  literature  we  know  that 
this  unpleasant  garment  does  not 
re^tresent  the  apparel  of  the  ancient 
Irish.  Abthtjb  Clive. 
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THE  RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  EDWARD  BAXTER,  M.P. 

The  gentleman  whose  portrait  we  give  this  month  is  the  Right  Honour- 
able William  Edward  Baxter,  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Montrose 
District  of  Burghs  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Privj  Coundl 
He  has  long  occupied  a  distinguished  position  as  a  Statesman,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  consistent  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— one  of  the  few  members  of  the  House  who  have  shown  themsekes 
to  be  masters  of  those  questions  of  finance  which  are  year  bj  year  ob- 
taining greater  influence  over  national  policy.  He  has  travelled  macb, 
and  has  been  a  careful  student  of  the  political  and  social  condition  of  the 
Continent  and  of  America.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  one  who  has 
paid  more  attention  to  such  subjects.  He  is  descended  from  a  family 
which  holds  an  honourable  position  in  Scottish  mercantile  history.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  his  grandfather,  Mr.  William  Baxter, 
was  well  known  in  the  linen  trade.  He  is  described  as  '*  an  intelligent  and 
much  respected  merchant,  who  during  his  long  and  honourable  career 
was  highly  esteemed  by  his  compeers." 

Vast  improvements  in  flax-spinning  were  effected  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1787  John  Kendrew  and  Thomas 
Porthouse,  the  former  an  optician,  the  latter  a  clock-maker,  both  of  them 
resident  in  Darlington,  took  out  a  patent  for  "  a  mill  or  machine,  upon 
new  principles,  for  spinning  yam  from  hemp,  tow,  flax,  or  wool,"  and 
established  a  small  spinning-mill  on  the  river  Skeme.  Mr.  James  Aytoua 
introduced  the  new  machinery  into  Kinghom  in  1792.  Improvements 
were  rapidly  effected  upon  it.  Steam  was  employed  as  a  motive  power, 
and  a  powerful  impulse  was  given  to  the  manufacture.  Dundee  became 
the  chief  seat  of  the  trade  in  Scotland,  and  the  country  around  it  soon 
became  dotted  with  mills,  bleachfields,  and  other  marks  of  a  prosperous 
industry. 
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Mr.  William  Baxter  was  not  slow  to  obserye  that  a  new  era  was  com- 
mencing in  the  history  of  flax-spinning.  Many  failures  attended  the  first 
attempts  to  establish  the  new  machioery  in  Scotland,  but  at  length  the 
difficulties  were  overcome,  and  in  1822  Mr.  Baxter  judged  that  the  time 
had  come  when  spinning  could  be  profitably  carried  on  on  a  larger  scale 
than  had  ever  been  tried.  In  that  year  he  and  his  eldest  son  erected  a 
spinning-mill  of  fifteen  horse-power  aft  Lower  Dens,  near  Dundee,  and 
established  the  firm  of  William  Baxter  and  Son.  The  enterprise  was 
successful.  Some  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Baxter  took  other  sons  into 
partnership,  and  the  celebrated  firm  of  Baxter  Brothers  and  Co.,  was 
formed.  In  1836  power-loom  weaving  was  made  a  department  of  the 
business,  and  Messrs.  Baxter  Brothers  and  Co.  became  the  largest 
power-loom  linen  weavers  in  Scotland,  if  not  in  the  world. 

The  late  Sir  David  Baxter,  of  Kilmaron,  Baronet,  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  founder  of  this  firm,  and  long  the  senior  partner  in  it,  was  well  known 
and  will  be  long  remembered  for  his  munificent  charities  as  well  as  his 
pri\'ate  worth.  One  of  his  many  princely  gifts  was  the  noble  park  which 
he  presented  to  the  town  of  Dundee,  and  which  now  bears  his  name.  On 
the  0th  September,  1863,  this  park  was  opened  to  the  public  at  a  total 
cost  of  somewhere  about  £50,000.  A  pavilion  in  the  centre  of  it  contuns 
a  statue  of  the  donor  by  Sir  John  Steel,  on  the  pedestal  of  which  is  the 
following  inscription : — 

"  This  statue  of  Sir  David  Baxtkb,  of  Kilmaron,  was  erected  by  16,781 
Bubacribers,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  of  this  Park  to  the  people  of 
Dundee  by  him  and  his  sisters  Miss  Eleanob  and  Miss  Mary  Ann  Baxteb  : 
and,  in  affectionate  remembrance  of  their  late  father,  William  Baxter,  Esq.,  of 
Balgavies,  they  desire  that  his  name  be  associated  with  the  gift,  a.d.  1863.*' 

Sir  David  Baxter's  gifts  to  the  Scottish  Universities  and  to  other  edu- 
cational and  charitable  institutions  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Mr.  William  Edward  Baxter,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  is  the 
son  of  the  late  Edward  Baxter,  Esq.,  of  Kincaldrum,  elder  brother  of  Sir 
David  Baxter.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  William  Wilson, 
Esq.,  of  Dundee.  Born  in  1825,  he  was  educated  at  the  High  School  of 
Dundee,  and  afterwards  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  married  in 
1847  Janet,  the  eldest  daughter  of  J.  Home  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Dundee.'*' 

The  political  condition  of  Europe  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Baxter  entered 

*  It  if  onlj  fair  to  state  that  Mr.  Edward  Baxter  waa  a  Liberal  at  a  time  when  Liberal- 
ism was  at  a  disooant,  and  it  was  no  small  gratification  to  him  to  find  his  son  following  in 
hia  footsteps.  He  was  one  of  those  export  merchants  whom  De  Qaincey  describes  when  he 
says,  "  Mj  father  was  a  merchant ;  not  in  the  sense  of  Scotland  ;  there  it  means  a  retail 
dealer  ;  one,  for  instance,  who  sells  groceries  in  a  cellar  ;  bnt  in  the  English  sense,  a  sense 
rigorously  exclosiTe  ;  that  is,  he  was  a  man  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  and  no  other  ;  there- 
fore, in  V)holt§ale  commerce,  and  no  other— which  Jast  limitation  of  the  idea  is  important." 
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on  his  manhood  was  one  that  could  not  fail  to  excite  serious  thoughts  in 
a  mind  so  observant  as  his.  From  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other 
enslaved  and  oppressed  populations  were  rising  against  the  tyrants  who 
ruled  them.  Revolt  and  bloodshed  were  rife  in  every  land.  Even  in  our 
own  fortunate  and  free  country  the  wide-spread  discontent  of  the  popu- 
lace was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  breaking  out  into  armed  hostility 
to  the  government.  * 

Mr.  Baxter  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  during  the  year  1849, 
and  on  his  return  he  published  an  account  of  his  tour  under  the  title 
"  Impressions  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe :  heing  Notes  of  Suc- 
cessive Joumies  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Levant**  We  remember  heing  much  struck,  when  reading  this  volume 
many  years  ago,  with  its  fresh  and  unhackneyed  sketches  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  various  countries  it  deals  with,  and  with  the  suggestiveness 
of  Mr.  Baxter's  remarks  on  the  industries  of  the  continent  A  re-pemsal 
of  the  book  has  added  greatly  to  our  estimate  of  its  value  in  this  respect, 
and  has  led  us  to  form  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Baxter  as  a  political 
thinker.  His  faith  in  the  future  of  Constitutional  Liberalism  never 
wavers.  He  knows  that  every  Despotism  contains  within  itself  the  seeds 
of  dissolution,  and  that  right  will  infallibly  become  might  as  the  years 
roll  on.  Here  is  a  quotation  from  a  chapter  on  Lombardy  which 
requires  no  comment  in  the  year  1876.  The  quarter  of  a  century  which 
has  passed  since  it  was  penned  has  amply  justified  the  views  expressed 
in  it. 

^'  The  peace  of  Europe  is  commonly  dated  from  the  day  on  which  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  was  ratified  by  the  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
stipulating  Powers.  All  looked  upon  that  agreement  founded  on  the 
wise  theories  of  such  diplomatists  as  Prince  Mettemich  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  as  a  guarantee  for  continued  tranquillity ;  tliey  witnessed 
kingdotns  formed  on  the  most  politic  principles,  and  firmly  trusted  that  so 
wise  a  distrihution  would  end  all  strife. 

**  In  many  instances  the  Congress  did  act  prudently ;  but  they  studied 
too  closely  the  interests  of  princes  to  be  always  right.  One  main  object 
they  had  in  view  was  to  adjust  a  balance  of  power ;  for  its  security,  the 
feelings  of  the  people  were  in  some  instances  not  sufficiently  accounted 
of.  They  overlooked  national  peculiarities,  the  differences  of  race,  the 
varied  institutions  of  provinces,  to  create  a  sort  of  royal  road  to  territorial 
equality.  One  great  principle  seems  to  have  been  sadly  undervalued, 
viz.  that  permanent  peace  can  never  be  secured  as  long  as  populous  and 
wealthy  states  are  governed  by  foreigners.  But,  perhaps,  we  judge  too 
harshly ;  it  may  be  that  these  European  portioners,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
Venetian  Lombardy,  succumbed  to  a  hard  necessity,  and  made  a  virtue  of 
what  they  could  not  help. 

'*  On  these  plains,  contending  armies  had  fought  once  and  again.    The 
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Austrions  had  debouched  from  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol  to  meet  Napoleon 
at  Marengo  and  Lodi.  Every  village  among  the  vineyards  had  been  the 
scene  of  some  exploit ;  and  foreigners  had  so  long  held  the  strongholds 
that  they  regarded  them  as  their  own,  deaf  to  the  claims  of  Italian 
liberty.  The  coimtry  must  belong  to  the  Gaal  or  to  the  German,  and 
when  Waterloo  humbled  the  former,  the  latter  without  scruple  hoisted 
the  double  eagle  of  Hapsburg  on  the  citadel  of  Milan.  Thus  did  the 
wars  of  emperors  enslave  a  neutral  territory. 

'  Force  first  made  conqaest, 
And  that  conquest  law.' 

"  The  arrangement  was  unnatural,  as  time  has  shown.  The  Austrian 
empire  is  as  clearly  bounded  by  the  Bellunese  Alps  as  is  Great  Britain 
by  the  German  sea.  As  soon  as  you  emerge  from  the  deep  ravine  of  the 
Adige  into  the  great  Italian  plain,  or  cross  from  the  upper  Engadine  to 
the  Baths  of  Bormio,  another  language  meets  your  ear,  new  manners  and 
customs  attract  your  eye.  The  Hollanders  do  not  differ  more  from  the 
sprightly  French,  than  do  the  inhabitants  of  Venice,  Verona,  and  Milan, 
from  the  mountaineers  of  the  Tyrol.  The  former  are  as  good  Italians  as 
the  children  of  St.  Peter ;  their  complexion,  their  gait,  and,  above  all, 
their  eye,  betray  their  origin  to  the  first  glance  of  the  stranger.  That 
these  men  should  be  ruled  by  German  functionaries  is  an  anomaly  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  contracting  Powers. 

''  These  Italians  are  in  eveiy  respect  a  conquered  people.  They  have 
not  amalgamated  with  their  rulers,  as  did  the  descendants  of  Harold  and 
"William  the  Conqueror  in  England.  Bestless,  discontented,  sullen, 
unhappy,  and  (we  add  emphatically)  trampled  on,  they  have  been  since 
Austria  entered  upon  possession.  It  is  our  firm  opinion  that  the  case 
will  thus  remain  till  new  arrangements  have  been  entered  into,  and  not 
a  German  soldier  remains  on  this  side  the  Tagliamento  to  recall  the 
memories  of  the  past.*' 

Mr.  Baxte  has  no  high  opinion  of  German  rule,  nor  of  the  Prussian 
system  of  education  ;  but  he  sympathized  cordially  with  the  Hungarians 
in  their  struggle  with  Austria,  and  with  the  Italians  in  their  aspirations 
after  liberty.  He  condemned  the  French  intervention  in  favour  of  the 
Pope,  laying  down,  with  a  clearness  and  firmness  to  which  he  has 
consistently  adhered  during  his  whole  subsequent  career  as  a  politician, 
the  grand  principle  that  priestly  domination  is  the  worst  of  all  despotisms. 
"Whatever  virtues,"  he  says,  "the  Popes  may  have  possessed — and, 
certeSf  few  of  them  would  be  recognised  by  Christianity's  Founder, — no 
government  acts  so  prejudicially  upon  the  best  interests  of  a  nation  as 
that  of  priests.    We  should  prefer  as  rulers  the  Bussian  Czar,*  or  the 

*  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Ciar  referrdd  to  ib  not  tbe  present  one. 
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Parisian  clubs,  to  clergymen  of  any  sect  The  duties  of  the  latter  pertain 
to  another  world  ;  when  they  neglect  this  truth  they  do  violence  to  tlie 
scriptures,  and  bring  religion  into  disgrace.  Clerical  dominion  has  in 
every  instance  injured  society;  Christianity  invariably  suffers  by  state 
alliance  in  any  form.  •  .  The  attempt  lately  made  by  French  arms  to 
perpetuate  so  injurious  a  power  cannot  by  any  possibility  succeed  ia^ 
permanence.  .  .  If  General  Oudinot,  believing  Mazzini  and  his  followers 
to  represent  the  opinions  of  only  a  small  minority  amongst  the  Eoman 
people,  had  waged  war  against  them  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  restoring 
the  Pope  to  his  spiritual  throne,  and  giving  the  citizens  liberty  to  choose 
their  own  rulers,  we  should  have  understood  his  object  Men  would  have 
sympathized  with  his  sentiments,  though  perhaps  doubtful  of  the  wisdom 
of  carrying  them  so  rudely  into  practice;  but  for  France  to  enter  upon  a. 
Crusade  in  favour  of  clerical  government  is  folly.  Mark  the  signs  of  the 
times,  M.  Barrot, — take  notice  of  how  the  current  is  setting  in ;  lest» 
vainly  endeavouring,  in  league  with  obsolete  systems,  to  battle  against 
the  waves,  you  allow  the  galley  bearing  the  tricolor  flag  to  sink  amidst 
the  stormy  waters.  Besist  anarchical  propositions;  but  let  clerical 
cabinets,  unaided,  totter  to  their  fall ;  lest  worse  evils  happen  to  Louis. 
Napoleon  than  those  which  have  overtaken  the  unfortunate  Pope  of  Borne.'* 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations  like  these  as  examples  of  Mr. 
Baxter's  political  prevision  and  of  the  enlightened  view  he  takes  of  public 
matters  as  he  passes  from  country  to  country ;  but  we  have  not  spaco 
to  extend  them  as  we  would  desire.  We  prefer  to  make  some  extracts 
from  this  and  other  works  of  his,  illustrative  of  his  opinions  on  questions 
of  social  economy.  Englishmen  are  more  directly  interested  in  such 
subjects  than  in  continental  politics. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Baxter  wrote,  we  had  much  to  learn  on  social 
subjects  from  our  neighbours  on  the  continent,  and  even  now  we  have 
not  learned,  or  at  least  we  have  not  put  to  practical  use,  all  the  lessons 
that  are  within  our  reach. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and  not  a 
little  legislation  on  agricultural  questions.  No  one  imagines  that  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  constituted  as  it  is  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  landowners,  will  ever  be  got  to  deal  with  these  questions  on 
purely  economical  principles.  Legislation  is  becoming  liberalized  more 
slowly  on  the  land  question  than  on  almost  any  other;  and  most  of  the 
measures  which  have  been  passed,  though  mainly  in  the  right  direction, 
have  been  rather  partial  concessions  to  urgent  demands  on  the  part  of 
the  publiQ,  than  thorough  remedies  for  existing  evils.  The  agricultural 
interest  has  suffered ;  for  agricultural  enterprise  has  been  carried  on 
under  conditions  and  restrictions,  which  made  it  unsafe  to  embark  capital 
in  it.  Yet  the  British  farmer  is  slow  to  believe  that  land  can  be 
cultivated  under  better  conditions,  and  to  greater  perfection  than  it  is  at 
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home.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  his  methods  of  farming  were  much 
ruder  than  now,  and  Mr.  Baxter  over  and  over  again  contrasts  foreign 
cropping  with  British.  The  following  extract  brings  out  his  views  on 
various  aspects  of  the  agricultural  question  better  and  more  briefly  than 
we  can  state  them.  Time  has  shown  the  correctness  of  his  judgment, 
and  will  do  so  yet  more  forcibly  ^hereafter.  He  is  describing  the  country 
below  Trieste  and  Vienna. 

"As  we  proceeded,  vines  became  more  common,  extending  far  up  the 
hillsides.  Not  a  square  inch  of  ground  remained  untillod;  even  on 
steep  slopes,  where  animals  could  scarcely  stand,  com  was  growing.  It 
was  sowing-time  when  we  passed,  and  more  than  once  we  saw  a  man 
leading  the  horse  which  drew  the  harrows,  whilst  a  young  woman  held 
the  implement  by  a  rope  to  prevent  it  falling  down  the  hill.  Females, 
too,  were  busy  weeding  the  young  wheat. 

**  Englishmen  in  general  believe  that  they  are  far  superior  to  foreigners 
in  agricultural  skill.  They  are  greatly  mistaken.  In  Scotland,  certainly, 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
drainage  and  chemical  manures  having  been  well  studied;  but  with 
England  and  Ireland  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  France,  Belgium, 
Prussia,  Wurtemburg,  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Austria  display  fields  much 
more  carefully  tilled  than  those  which  one  meets  in  general  throughout 
boastful  Britain ;  while,  even  in  the  United  States,  in  regions  little  known, 
there  are  farmers  who  would  put  to  shame  their  old  country  rivals. 

**  When  we  first  went  abroad,  our  astonishment  was  great  on  observing 
the  beautiful  cultivation  of  the  fields  in  Belgium  and  the  North  of  France  ; 
for  we  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  all  these  countries  were  dq^erts 
compared  with  the  British  isles.  Since  then,  our  way  has  lain  through 
many  lands,  and  our  testimony  is  that,  *  Ireland  and  Turkey  alone 
excepted,  the  Southern  districts  of  England  are  the  worst  farmed  of  any 
we  have  ever  seen. 

"  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  in  a  territory  belonging  to  great  pro- 
prietors, and  tilled  by  large  farmers  without  leases?  In  all  countries 
where  the  soil  does  not  belong  to  tlie  poorer  classes,  cultivation  cannot 
possibly  reach  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  except  the  landlords  grant 
their  tenants  such  terms  of  holding  as  will  enable  them  to  dig  drains, 
improve  waste  fields,  and  attend  to  the  subject  of  manures.  No  man  can 
be  expected  to  increase  the  productions  of  his  farm  who  has  it  merely 
from  year  to  year,  and  may  not  reap  any  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
money  invested  in  agricultural  improvements. 

"  It  is  melancholy,  in  this  enlightened  age,  to  see  three  horses  and  two 

men  at  one  plough,  almost  as  rude  in  its  construction  as  the  implements 

employed  in  the  days  of  the  good  King  Arthur ;  to  see  com  growing 

only  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  whilst,  from  inattention  to  drainage,  the 

seed  sown  on  lower  ground  has  become  rotten  ;  to  see  farmers  heaping 

43 
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upon  fields  that  very  manure  which  they  do  not  stand  m  need  of;  to  see 
liquid  manure  allowed  to  run  off  the  dunghills ;  to  see  wide  douhle 
fences  separating  plots  of  ground  which  ought  not  to  he  divided^at  all ; 
to  see  armies  of  rabhits  feasting  on  the  hest  of  wheat ;  or  to  see  four 
horses  drawing  loads  with  which  one  stout  steed  could  trot  along  easily ; 
yet  all  these  sights  meet  the  eyes  of  every  foreigner  who  travels  in  the 
southern  and  midland  counties  of  England.  We  know  not  why  the 
landocracy  of  that  country  persist  in  refusing  to  give  leases  to  their 
tenants,  and  in  allowing  their  estates  to  bo  devastated  by  wild  animals, 
except  they  wish  to  exercise  political  influence  over  the  farmers,  by 
reserving  the  power  of  ejecting  them  at  pleasure,  in  hopes  of  thereby 
maintaining  some  portion  of  their  feudal  privileges.  They  grievously 
mistake  their  real  interests  by  persevering  in  a  policy  so  little  accordant 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

"Landlords  ought  always  to  be,  and  always  will  be,  by  means  of 
superior  education,  in  some  measure  looked  up  to  by  their  tenantiy. 
But  from  political  serfdom  of  this  sort  civilization  shrinks. 

*'  Nothing  can  be  more  harmless  than  to  encourage  the  residence  on  a 
property  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  game,  for  the  benefit  of  the  natural 
historian,  the  sportsman,  and  the  poulterer;  but  humanity  protests 
against  converting  a  thickly  peopled  country  into  preserves  for  the  rearing 
of  animals  which  consume  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

*•  Both  these  evils  we  think  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  will  go  far  to 
alleviate,  because,  deprived  of  artificial  protection,  the  cultivators  of 
England  must  attend  better  to  improving  the  soil,  and  removing  those 
obstacles  which  prevent  the  farmers  of  this  country  from  competing 
with  their  rivals  on  the  continent.  Drains  will  now  be  dug,  leases 
granted,  manures  studied,  labour  economized,'  fences  removed,  hedges 
cut  down,  wastes  improved,  and  vermin  reduced  in  number.  Compe- 
tition is  a  grand  thing  for  whetting  a  nation's  mental  powers,  and 
bringing  its  bodily  resources  into  full  play^  Nothing  deadens  the  springs 
of  enterprise  like  that  exploded  system  of  protection  under  which  so 
many  branches  of  industry  have  shown  symptoms  of  premature  decrepi- 
tude. We  can  scarcely  calculate  how  many  times  the  production  of 
English  soil  may  increase,  when  the  antiquated  system  of  farming  has 
given  place  to  modem  art  and  invention." 

Mr.  Baxter  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  the  sub- 
division of  the  soil  into  small  holdings,  and  he  more  than  once  describes 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  peasant  proprietors  in  Switzerland  and 
elsewhere.  Of  Switzerland  he  says  : — "  In  few  European  countries  are 
the  peasantry  surrounded  with  more  external  comfort.  Proprietors  of 
the  land  which  they  till,  they  labour,  but  not  to  support  rich  nobles 
living  luxuriously  in  cities,  ignorant  almost  of  the  whereabouts  of  their 
estates.     Neatness,   cleanliness,   order,  and  ornament  characterize  the 
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cottages  of  these  humble  republicans^  whom  the  mighty  affect  to  despise. 
Every  room  displays  an  abundance  of  excellent  furniture ;  the  housewife 
bustles  about  among  a  host  of  dishes,  pans,  and  implements  of  culinary 
utility  ;  and  the  owner  points  proudly  to  his  decorated  woodworlc,  to  the 
inscriptions  and  devices  affixed  by  his  ancestors  to  the  portal  of  his 
dwelling,  in  proof  that  he  is  '  monarch  of  all  he  surveys.'  Then  go  into 
the  garden ;  walk  up  and  down  the  tidily  kept  pathway ;  smell  the  well- 
trained  flowers;  pluck  a  grape  or  two  from  the  rich  bunches  around 
you ;  grasp  the  abundant  head  of  maize ;  listen  to  the  lowing  of  the 
cattle  on  the  neighbouring  Alp,  and  then  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the 
social  condition  of  the  Swiss  proprietary,  whose  government  is  so  cheap 
that  in  no  canton  does  the  yearly  tax  for  all  purposes  exceed  Ave  shillings 
per  head  :  while  in  Aargau  and  others,  it  amounts  but  to  two  shillings 
and  sixpence." 

In  another  work  ^*  The  Tagus  and  the  Tiber ;  or  Notes  of  Travel  in 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy  in  1850-1  "  Mr.  Baxter  reverts  to  the  subject 
of  small  holdings,  sums  up  their  social  and  political  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  and  staies  the  legal  obstacles  which  prevent  their  increase 
in  this  country  with  more  fulness.  Our  only  extract  from  the  book  shall 
be  the  following.  It  is  not  now  so  fully  applicable  to  Italy  as  when  it 
was  written;  for  to  some  extent,  we  hope,  there  has  been  a  new  life 
infused  into  the  useful  arts  and  industries  in  that  country.  But  it 
contains  a  very  important  truth,  which  Mr.  Baxter  brings  prominently 
before  the  reader  more  than  once  in  his  writings,  and  which  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere  stated  at  once  so  forcibly  and  so  fairly. 

"No  one,"  he  says,  "  who  has  perused  the  foregoing  pages  will  accuse 
me  of  contemning  the  fine  arts ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
admiring  the  works  of  Eaffaelle  and  Canova,  and  attaching  to  these 
works  an  influence  highly  beneficial  to  civilization.  How  many  display 
a  just  sense  of  the  beautiful  without  feeling  the  want  of  what  we  in 
England  now  consider  the  necessaries  of  life !  Not  only  does  the  work- 
shop require  much  more  mind  and  industry  than  the  studio,  but  its 
benefits  multiply  themselves,  and  proportionably  add  to  the  material 
prosperity  of  a  nation. 

'^  Hundreds  of  men  in  Italy  are  employed  in  providing  ^  Madonnas  '  for 

the  cottages  of  the  peasants,  little  daubs  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  pmates 

of  a  superstitious  race  ;  would  it  not  conduce  in  a  greater  degree  to  the 

progress  of  the  country,  if  they  abandoned  a  pursuit  so  unreproductive 

for  the  silk  factory,  or  the  flax  mill  ?    Vast  fields  of  lint  and  hemp  may  be 

seen  in  most  pai'ts  of  the  Peninsula;  but  the  labourers  who  for  ages 

ought  to  have  been  busy  converting  their  produce  into  garments,  rope, 

and  sail-cloth,  have  been  building  palaces,  cutting  marble,  and  studying 

paints;  every  one  possesses  a  bad  picture,  but  an  ill-fumished  house,— a 

head  of  Dante,  but  scarcely  sufficient  clothing  to  appear  in  open  day 

42—2 
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whilst  our  middle  classes  enjoy  the  luxuries  which  reproductive  indastrj 
places  within  their  reach,  the  admirer  of  aesthetic  excellence  south  of  the 
Alps  knows  nothing  of  the  comforts  of  home. 

*'  It  would  be  well  for  all  countries  whose  people  have  been  trained  on 
the  sBSthetic  principle  to  devote  a  greater  degree  of  attention  to  the 
ordinary  arts  of  life,  to  reproductive  industry,  and  the  cultivation  of  a 
taste  for  what  will  benefit,  leaving  those  who  have  leisure  and  money  to 
discuss  the  humanizing  influences  of  music  and  statuary.  Had  we  heen 
producing  frescoes  instead  of  calicoes,  Glasgow  might  have  been  as 
Venice,  and  a  foreigner  occupying  the  throne  of  the  Plantagenets.  As 
long  as  human  nature  remains  unchanged,  the  fine  arts  will  have  a 
prominent  place  among  men ;  but  to  talk  of  their  civilizing  effects,  shows 
an  acquaintance  neither  with  history,  nor  with  the  actual  condition  of 
Europe.  It  is  no  new  idea  that  they  have  tended  greatly  to  retard  the 
civilization  of  Italy;  and  in  every  view  of  Italian  affairs,  their  influence, 
past  and  present,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of/' 

Mr.  Baxter  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  America  and  the  Americans — a 
small  volume,  published  by  Routledge,  which  had  a  very  large  circulation 
twenty  years  ago.  It  is  of  similar  design  to  the  books  from  which  we  have 
been  quoting ;  but  we  feel  that  our  quotations  are  growing  too  lengthy, 
and  that  we  must  refrain  from  adding  to  them  more  than  is  necessary  to 
illustrate  his  character.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  was  an  early  and 
strong  supporter  of  the  North  in  the  American  struggle. 

Another  volume,  entitled  '*  Hints  to  Thinkers,*'  he  published  in  1860, 
mainly,  as  he  8ays  in  his  preface,  for  the  use  of  young  men.  The  *'Hints"  are 
on  such  subjects  as  •*  Superstition" — "  Mental  Improvement" — '*  Political 
Liberty  *'--"  The  Pleasures  of  Literature  "— "  Priestcraft,"  &c.  Valuable 
for  what  they  contain,  they  are  invaluable  for  what  they  suggest.  There 
is  in  them  a  directness  of  thought,  and  a  manly  firmness  of  hand  in 
dealing  with  their  various  topics  which  is  worthy  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion. Perhaps  some  of  our  University  readers  will  be  none  the  worse  for 
a  glance  at  this  short  page  from  an  essay  on  the  pleasures  of  Literature : — 

'*  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  enter  the  library.  This  term  is  used  on 
account  of  a  prejudice  caused  by  a  remark  made  somewhere  or  other,  by 
Dickens,  '  that  you  never  knew  a  man  who  never  read  or  wrote  either 
who  hadn't  got  some  back  parlour  which  he  would  call  a  '*  study"  *  Now  a 
library,  to  be  useful  and  well  furnished,  need  contain  no  old  folios,  or 
splendidly  bound  editions,  or  rare  and  costly  copies  of  ancient  authors,  or 
illuminated  missal;s,  or  shelves  full  of  gilt,  and  calf-skin,  and  morocco ; 
in  the  words  of  an  old  satirist — 

«  Full  goodly  bomid  in  pleasant  ccycr^ure 
Of  damas  satten,  or  else  of  velvet  pure." 

'  As  soon  as  I  enter  the  house  of  such  a  collector/  says  La  Bruyere, '  I 
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am  ready  to  faint  on  the  staircase  '^from  a  strong  smell  of  leather,  In 
vain  the  owner  shows  me  fine  editions,  gold  leaves,  and  Etruscan  hiuding : 
I  thank  him  for  his  politeness,  and,  as  little  as  himself,  care  to  visit  the 
tan-house  which  he  calls  his  library.'  There  are  men— literary  empirics — 
who  pride  themselves  in  laying  up  what  Isaac  Taylor  calls,  'curious 
lumber,  of  whatever  kind  most  completely  unites  the  qualities  of  rarity 
and  worthlessness ; '  but  books  should  be  bought  for  the  purpose  of  being 
perused,  not  looked  at.  Some  folks  fill  their  cases  with  the  handsomest 
editions  of  the  most  noted  authors,  who  never  in  their  lives  read  a  syllable 
of  those  authors*  writings,  and  who  have  not  the  most  remote  intention 
of  doing  so.  These  apartments,  which  have  been  styled,  *  the  madhouses 
of  the  human  mind/  with  their  stately,  glittering,  but  unopened  tomes, 
remind  one  of  the  story  which  Gillies  tells  in  his  *  Memoirs  of  a  Literary 
Veteran,'  concerning  a  landed  proprietor  in  the  county  of  Forfar.  *  The 
laurd  o*  Balnamoon,'  says  he, '  explained  to  a  friend  the  reason  his  books 
could  not  be  taken  down  from  the  book-shelves.  "  John,  the  wricht,  and 
me  commenced  thegither,  and  I  garred  him  tak  the  saw  to  the  biggest 
volumes,  and  he  sawed  off  an  inch  here,  and  half-an-inch  there,  till  we 
made  snod  wark.  Then  they  fitted,  and  John  he  packit  them,  and  drove 
them  in  wi'  his  mell.  Ye  needna  think  to  poke  there,  Sandie,  it  wad 
tak  the  deil's  ain  fingers  to  draw  them  out  again.  "  " 

We  shall  add  to  Mr.  Baxter's  story,  one  regarding  a  more  recent  Scotch 
littirateiir.  A  lately  deceased  millionaire,  building  a  new  house,  deter- 
mined inter  alia  to  supply  himself  or  rather  his  house  with  a  library. 
His  bookseller  one  day  inquired  how  the  volumes  were  to  be  bound,  in 
russiaor  morocco  ?    **  Bind  them  at  hame,  in  Glasco,**  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Baxter  entered  Pai^liament  as  Member  for  the  Montrose  Burghs,  in 
1855.  He  was  the  successor  of  the  celebrated  Joseph  Hume ;  and  has 
represented  the  same  constituency  ever  since.  As  a  matter  of  course^ 
with  the  opinions  and  feelings  indicated  in  our  extracts  from  his  writings, 
he  took  part  with  the  advanced  section  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  was 
never  out  of  his  place  in  the  House  when  any  question  of  importance  was 
under  discussion ;  and  his  many  speeches  have  been  valuable  contributions 
to  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberalism. 

More  advanced  than  most  Liberals  of  the  day,  more  uncompromising 
in  his  advocacy  of  legislative  and  financial  reform,  and  sitting  in  a  House 
less  under  popular  control  than  now,  and  therefore  less  willing  to  hear 
from  a  young  member  unpalatable  truths  spoken  plainly,  Mr.  Baxter 
may  readily  be  supposed  to  have  had  no  small  difficulty  to  contend  with , 
before  he  could  secure  attention,  then  respect,  and  finally  the  recognised 
rank  he  now  holds  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  out  of  it.  For  he 
has  risen  to  his  present  honourable  position  through  no  family  influence, 
through  no  political  subserviency,  but  by  his  own  unaided  merits. 

In  1863,  he  led  the  van,  as  an  opponent  of  the  well-known  Gal  way 
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Mall-contract,  and  contributed  with  the  rascality  of  its  promoters  in 
extinguishing  its  prospects.  In  1868,  he  moved  for  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  all  English  boroughs,  having  a  population  under  5,000,  with  a 
view  to  add  to  the  representation  of  Scotland,  by  allocating  the  vacant 
seats  to  that  country,  and  wonderful  to  say,  he  carried  his  motion — 
perhaps  the  greatest  feat  he  could  at  the  time  have  achieved.  , 

In  December,  1868,  when  the  Liberal  party  resumed  office,  under  Mr. 
Gladstone's  premiership,  Mr.  Baxter  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty.  He  had  previously  refused  to  hold  office  under  both  the 
Palmerston  and  Russell  cabinets.  He  had  now  an  opportunity  of  carrying 
into  practice  the  economical  views  he  had  so  long  advocated;  and  he 
proceeded  to  the  task,  with  an  energy  and  thoroughness  which  the 
Admiralty  officers  had  never  before  experienced. 

From  its  very  origin,  the  Admiralty  has  been  one  of  the  worst  managed 
of  the  great  departments  of  State*  Its  expenditure  is  less  effecdvely 
controlled  by  Parliament  than  that  of  most  of  the  o:her  departments,  for 
there  are  few  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  possess  the 
technical  knowledge  requisite  to  criticize  its  accounts  with  any  confidence. 

Mr.  Baxter  soon  discovered  that  the  expenditure  of  the  department  had 
been  wasteful  in  the  extreme,  and  that  by  the  incapacity,  or  neglect,  or 
worse,'  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  administer  its  affairs,  the  nation  was 
being  systematically  robbed.  Sharp  remedies  were  required  for  the  evil, 
and  Mr.  Baxter  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  them.  **  lie  instantly,"  says  a 
writer  of  the  time,  **  ended  the  career  of  those  government  servants  who 
defrauded  contractors  and  the  public  alike,  by  filling  their  own  pockets. 
He  appointed  gentlemen  of  experience,  to  see  that  a  hundred  per  cent. 
more  than  its  value,  should  no  longer  be  paid  for  any  article  required. 
He  dismissed  from  the  department  every  man  who  received  the  pubUc 
money  for  doing  nothing  ;  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  so  successful 
was  his  management,  that  upwards  of  £1,000,000  was  saved  to  the  rate- 
payers." 

Of  course  these  important  reforms  were  not  efiected  without  arousing 
much  indignation  and  opposition  from  those  who  had  profited  by  the 
previous  condition  of  matters,  and  Mr.  Baxter  was  made  the  object  of 
violent  attacks  by  men  of  this  class,  and  by  their  friends.  He  earned  the 
thanks  of  the  nation,  however,  and  received  them.  We  shall  perhaps, 
best  show  how  his  services  were  appreciated,  by  quoting  the  following 
paragraphs  from  the  Times  of  June  2,  1870. 

"  Economy  is  a  virtue  always  applauded  in  the  abstract,  but  meeting 
with  very  cold  approval  when  put  into  practice,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
that  Mr.  W.  E.  Baxter  has  been  assailed  during  two  nights  for  his  zeal  in 
reforming  the  store  department  of  the  Admiralty.  All  reductions  of 
expenditure  must  affect  unpleasantly  some  one  who  has  benefitted  by  its 
excess,  besides  casting  a  slur  on  its  previous  officials,  who  had  Allowed  it 
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to  be  excessive ;  and  both  these  classes  are  able,  personally  or  through 
their  representaiiyesy  to  make  an  outcry  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
£axter*s  services  in  reorganizing  the  purchase  department  of  the 
Admiralty,  indeed  deserve  the  amplest  recognition,  and  we  believe  they 
yrUl  be  better  appreciated  the  more  they  are  understood.  It  is  too  plain, 
that  in  former  years,  contractors  and  the  agents  of  contractors,  have  acted 
on  the  principle,  that  the  nation  was  to  be  despoiled  without  a  qualm  of 
conscience. 

"In  Committee  of  Supply  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Baxter  referred  to  one 
contract  to  the  extent  of  very  many  thousands  of  pounds,  where  the 
three  most  important  articles  of  demand  were  not  specifically  named  in 
the  Schedule  for  Tenders ;  and  one  article  had  been  supplied  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  at  nine  shillings  and  ninepence  which  a  contractor  had 
agreed  to  furnish  for  the  current  year  at  three  shillings  and  twopence. 
The  nation  has  thus  been  paying  three  times  a  fair  price,  partly  to  the  dis- 
honest gain  of  the  contractor,  partly  by  way  of  corruptly  augmenting 
salaries  already  fixed  at  a  liberal  scale.  There  have  in  truth  been  officials 
in  and  about  the  Admiralty  who  have  practised  with  impunity  the  worst 
acts  of  the  Aldermen  of  New  York.  Even  where  this  system  of  direct 
dishonesty  was  not  pursued  in  connection  with  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  a  culpable  neglect  of  economy  prevailed.  Ships,  for 
example,  have  continued  up  to  the  present  time  to  be  lighted  with  sperm 
oil.  Sperm  oil  was  probably  used  in  the  days  of  Benbow,  and  the  Admi- 
ralty have  continued  to  supply  Sperm  oil,  paying  £134  a  ton  for  it. 
Everybody  on  shore  used  Coka  as  cheaper  and  better,  except  those  who 
resort  to  Paraffin,  and  Mr.  Baxter  sent  samples  of  Colza  to  all  the  ships 
in  the  service,  with  a  request  that  a  report  should  be  returned  on  it. 
Every  ship,  with  one  exception,  reported  in  favour  of  the  substitute,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  exception  the  reply  was  that  no  perceptible  difference 
could  be  detected.  Colza  oil  therefore  at  less  than  £40  a  ton  has  super- 
seded Sperm  oil  at  £134.  The  purveyors  of  Sperm  cannot  be  blamed  for 
furnishing  it;  but  how  does  it  happen  that  no  one  in  the  Navy  or  in  the 
Supply  Department  ever  bethought  himself  of  the  waste  of  public  money 
involved  in  its  use  ?  The  fact  can  be  explained  only  by  the  prevalence  of 
an  utter  carelessness  of  the  interests  of  the  nation  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  them." 

In  March,  1871,  Mr.  Baxter  was  promoted  to  the  higher  office  of 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  he  continued  to  hold  that  important  and 
influential  position  till  August,  1 873,  when  he  resigned  office  in  conse- 
quence of  differences  between  him  and  Mr.  Lowe,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  In  March  of  that  year  his  distinguished  services,  both  in 
the  Admiralty  and  in  the  Treasury,  were  recognized  and  rewarded  by  his 
appointment  to  a  seat  in  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  an  honour  well 
deserved,  and  which  is  never  conferred  except  as  a  tribute  to  the  highest 
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administrative  ability.    It  is  well-known  among  his  friends  that  be  has 
been  offered  and  has  declined  the  appointment  of  Postmaster-General. 

Mr.  Baxter  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  we  hope  that  a  long  career 
as  a  statesman  is  in  store  for  him.  We  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  be 
a  useful  and  a  distinguished  one.  He  has  true  sympathy  with  all  that  is 
best  in  the  Liberalism  of  the  day.  His  grasp  of  the  great  principles  of 
progress  is  firm.  He  is  a  bold  and  independent  thinker,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  eminently  practical  political  reformer.  What  his  hand  finds  to  do, 
he  does  with  all  his  might  He  has  already  acquired  the  confidence  of  the 
great  Liberal  party ;  his  influence  is  great  and  rapidly  growing ;  and  he 
possesses  in  a  high  degree  those  qualities  which  fit  men  for  being 
leaders  in  public  life. 


ODE     OF    HOEACE. 

Lib.  IV.  7. 

Thb  snows  are  fled,  the  herbage  cornea 

To  clothe  the  verdant  plains; 
The  whole  earth  changes,  and  the  tree 

Its  wavy  garment  gains. 

That  here  we  cannot  always  stay 

The  changing  year  declares ; 
Mild  zephyr  moistens  down  the  frost, 
And  winter  far  off  bears. 

The  brightening  sommer  tramples  spring; 

It  too  away  is  borne. 
When  fruitful  aatiunn  spreads  her  stores 

And  rears  her  golden  corn. 

Dull  winter  rushes  back  once  more, 

Earth  shudders  at  his  reign ; 
But  when  a  few  moons  rise  and  fall 

She  soon  revives  again. 
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Not  so  with  man,  whene'er  he  falls 

No  power  on  earth  can  save ; 
He  never  more  shall  flourish  here, 

But  fill  the  silent  grave. 

"Whither  the  great  and  rich  have  gone. 

Thither  we  all  must  go ; 
Onr  bodies  melt  to  kindred  dost, 

Oar  shadows  flit  below. 


Who  knows  that  if  we  live  to-day, 

God  will  to-morrow  spare  ? 
Then  ose  your  wealth  regardless  of 

The  cravings  of  your  heir. 

Wliat  time  you  die,  the  impartial  judge 

Will  on  your  lot  decide ; 
Nor  birth,  nor  wealth,  nor  high  renown 

Can  turn  that  Jot  aside. 

No  secondary  power  afibrds 

The  dearest  friend  relief: 
The  proudest  tyrants  there  endure 

Their  everlasting  grief. 


C.  H.  I. 
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THE  PALACE  OF  THE  C^SAES. 


By  W.  Kniqhtok. 


The  ezcayatioDB  of  the  laat  twenty 
years  in  Bome  have  established  the 
fact  that,  at  the  period  usually  at- 
tributed to  the  Kings,  the  city  was 
of  large  dimensions,  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  thickly  peopled.  The 
most  ancient  walls  aiscovered  are 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  old 
Etrurian  city  of  Alba  Longa,  but 
are  altogether  unlike  those  of  the 
other  parts  of  Italy.  Considering 
how  much  there  is  that  is  mythical 
and  fabulous  in  the  early  history  of 
Bome,  so  much  indeed  as  to  render 
the  historical  stories,  as  related  by 
Livy,  unworthy  of  credit,  yet  these 
excavations  establish  the  fact  that 
far  away  in  the  post,  about  the 
period  attributed  to  the  Kings,  some 
kind  of  chieftains  ruled  a  large, 
populous,  and  well-fortified  city, 
occupying  the  Palatine  and  other 
bills  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  foundations  of  this  ancient 
city  have  now  been  laid  bare — ob- 
long blocks  of  tufa,  roughly  chipped, 
built  into  walls  twelve  feet  thick, 
against  the  scarped  cliff,  which  was 
cut  away  to  render  all  access  impos- 
sible except  by  the  gates.  Strange 
to  Bay,  each  one  of  the  stones  is  just 
of  that  size,  which  the  modern 
Roman  masons  call  a  cartload  of 
the  same  material,  and  the  size  and 
shape  of  each  correspond  exactly 
with  the  dimensions  given  by  Dio*- 
nysius  of  Halicaraassus  in  his  de- 
scription. 

Whether  we  call  these  remains, 
those  of  the  city  of  Bomulus  and  of 


the  Kings,  or  give  some  other  name 
to  them  the  fact  remains  certain,  that 
the  fortified  part  of  it  stood  on  the 
Palatine,  and  that,  on  that  hill,  the 
Palaces  of  the  GsDsars  were  subse- 
quently erected. 

Thus,  from  its  earliest  years, 
probably  dating  back  to  eight  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  years  before  oar 
era,  Bome  exhibits  in  its  worka  a 
genius  for  the  strong,  the  masaiye, 
the  imperishable,  which  entitles  it 
to  the  appellation  of  the  Eternal 
CiW. 

The  admirable  way  in  which  these 
ancient  foundations  have  been  laid 
open,  and  the  various  sites  of  the 
more  modern  buildings  on  the  same 
hill,  distinguished  by  inscriptions 
and  monumental  tablets,  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  upon  the  Italian 
Government.  The  visitor  is  allowed 
to  study  the  ruins  for  himself,  un- 
accompanied by  guides,  xmwatched 
by  police.  There  is  a  confidence 
thus  displayed  in  the  good  sense 
and  proper  conduct  of  the  people, 
which  is  peculiarly  continental,  and 
which,  in  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  is  very  seldom  abused. 

I  was  in  the  Duomo,  in  Milan, 
the  other  day — the  noblest  building 
perhaps,  ever  erected  by  man  to  the 
worship  of  God.  I  had  taken  a  seat 
amongst  the  free  benches  in  front 
of  the  grand  altar,  and  a  little  to 
the  right.  It  was  early  in  the 
morning,  and  there  was  no  crowd, 
no  grand  or  attractive  ceremonial 
in  progress ;  but  the  glorious  pillars. 
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the  imposiDg  arches,  the  dim  reli- 
gious light  Arom  the  stained  glass 
vrindows,  and  the  noble  proportions 
of  the  grand  altar  itself,  all  com- 
bined to  produce  awe  and  venera- 
tion. 

A  poor  peasant  woman  came  in 
from  the  side  door.  She  was 
common  looking  enough,  large  and 
ponderous,  with  a  great  ugly  basket 
on  her  arm,  and  this  basket  was  full 
of  vegetables,  doubtless  her  stock 
in  trade— onions  and  lettuces  pro- 
jecting from  it  in  a  disreputable 
way.  She  put  down  the  basket  upon 
the  tesselated  marble  floor,  a  little 
in  front  of  the  bench  on  which  I  sat, 
and  she  sat  down  near  it  amongst 
the  free  sittings.  She  became, 
almost  immediately,  profoundly  oc- 
cupied with  her  devotions,  to  the 
exclusion  apparently  of  all  other 
ideas. 

One  of  the  attendants  of  the 
Cathedral,  a  gentleman  in  a  black 
cassock,  of  a  severe  and  authorita- 
tive type  of  countenance,  noticed 
the  basket,  and  stood  still  in  front 
of  it.  He  looked  at  it  with  a 
deprecating  air,  as  though  he  should 
say,  a  disreputable  basket,  a  very 
disreputable  basket  indeed  !  And 
so  it  was.  No  one  could  deny  the 
fact.  A  disreputable  basket  of 
vegetables^  with  onions  and  lettuces 
projecting  from  it  here  and  there, 
and  the  whole  standing  on  the  tes- 
selated marble  pavement  in  that 
roost  magnificent  of  cathedrals,  right 
in  front  of  the  high  altar !  It  was 
certainly  very  much  out  of  place. 
But  the  poor  woman  to  whom  it 
belonged  was  too  deeply  engaged 
in  her  devotions,  too  profoundly 
occupied  by  her  prayers,  to  notice 
bim  or  his  disapprobation. 

He  touched  her  arm  at  length, 

Sointed  to  the  basket,  shook  his 
ead  in  an  altogether  disapproving 
way,  and  spoke  to  her.  J  was  not 
near  enough  to  catch  the  words,  but 
I  could  easily  fancy  what  they  were. 
She  looked  up  from  her  prayers,  and 


then  looked  down  at  th^  basket,  and 
replied,  pleading  sad  necessity,  but 
she  did  so  respectfully,  without 
noise,  vehemence,  or  rudeness. 
What  was  she  to  do  ?  She  must  say 
her  prayers.  She  could  not  leave 
her  basket  outside. 

Shaking  his  head  ominously,  the 
verger  turned  round,  and  seeing  an 
aged  priest  sitting  within  the  enclo- 
sure in  front  of  the  altar,  who  was 
not  taking  any  part  in  the  service, 
he  went  up  to  him,  and  evidently 
mentioned  the  circumstance.  The 
aged  priest  left  his  seat,  and  came 
and  stood  in  front  of  the  basket. 
He  too  looked  at  it,  and  then  looked 
at  the  poor  woman,  and  shook  his 
head.  But  she  was  once  more  deeply 
and  profoundly  engaged  in  her  de- 
votions, and  heeded  him  not — not  a 
whit  more  than  she  had  heeded  the 
verger. 

Shaking  his  head,  as  he  looked  at 
the  big  basket  with  the  disreputable 
onions  and  lettuces  projecting  from 
it,  he  touched  her  arm  and  spoke  to 
her.  His  voice  was  low  and  rever- 
ent, but  his  gesture  unmistakably 
showed  the  subject  of  his  remon- 
strance. Once  more  she  pleaded 
necessity.  She  was  respectful  and 
reverent,  but  firm.  She  must  say 
her  prayers.  And  so  he,  too,  turned 
away,  smiling  benevolently.  He 
spoke  to  the  verger  about  it,  as  he 
retraced  his  steps  to  his  former 
seat. 

The  verger  returned,  and  spoke 
to  the  woman  again.  She  might 
finish  her  prayers.  She  had  tri- 
umphed. But  she  must  be  as 
quick  as  possible,  and  she  and  her 
basket  must  thereupon  make  their 
exit  together,  witli  all  convenient 
speed  by  the  nearest  side  door,  to 
which  he  pointed  significantly.  She 
promised  obedience.  In  five  minutes 
her  prayers  were  ended ;  she  put 
her  basket  on  her  arm,  curtseyed 
to  the  high  altar,  and  walked  out. 

Such  an  incident  would  be  im- 
possible   in   England.    The    poor 
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womnn  would  never  have  beeu  per- 
mitted to  bring  her  basket  into  the 
Cathedral.  She  would  not  have 
been  permitted  to  lay  it  upon  the 
stone  floor,  whilst  Bhe  said  her 
prayers,  even  if  she  had  brought  it 
m — she  and  it  would  have  been 
bundled  out  with  scant  ceremony. 

Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
both  in  this  matter,  and  in  that  of 
allowing  visitors  to  inspect  the 
ruins  in  Eome,  for  themselves  and 
by  themselves,  the  Italian  pro- 
cedure is  very  much  superior  to 
ours.  Any  one  who  has  been 
hurried  through  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  obliged  to  listen  to 
the  sing-song  explanations  of  the 
beef-eaters,  will  assuredly  agree 
with  me. 

What  is  now  to  be  seen  on  the 
Palatine  Hill  is  simply  the  founda- 
tion and  a  small  part  of  the  super- 
structure of  the  great  overgrown 
residences,  built  by  successive  em- 
perors. The  Cssara  not  only 
covered  the  Palatine,  but  carried 
their  palaces  on  to  the  £«quiline, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  even  to  the 
GoDlian  Hill.  Augustus  first  began 
to  build  on  the  Palatine,  and  some 
of  the  buildings  on  it  are  said  to 
have  been  habitable  as  late  as  the 
eighth  century. 

One  cannot  help  exploring  in 
fancv  what  still  lies  hidden  under 
the  dust  of  ages  in  this  remarkable 
hill ;  of  all  the  interesting  scenes  on 
the  earth's  surface,  there  is  none 
that  rouses  the  imagination  more 
strikingly  than  this  swallowing  up 
of  cities  and  of  great  buildings. 
We  would  like  to  know  the  exact 
point  at  which  the  ancient  edifices 
disappeared  and  the  modern  struc- 
tures commenced.  Hereulaneum 
and  Pompeii  we  know  were  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius, and  its  enormous  outpour  of 
lava,  of  scorisB,  and  of  ashes.  But 
standing  on  the  Palatine  there  is  no 
such  explanation  before  us.  Yet 
the  explanation  is  not  impossible. 


Barbarians,  fire,  earthquakes,  inun- 
dations, masses  of  ruins  excavated 
to  form  new  buildings,  have  all  con- 
tributed to  hide  from  us  the  great 
buildings  of  the  past,  and  those 
walks  on  which  Julius,  Augustus, 
Virgil,  and  Horace  have  trodden. 
Here  and  there  we  see  a  column 
half  emerging  from  the  debris,  the 
walls  of  a  temple  partly  swallowed 
up  and  partly  exposed  to  view, 
chambers,  formerly  full  of  light  and 
joyousness,  now  half  buried  like 
cellars,  foundations  of  walls,  broken 
statues,  deserted  galleries. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  then 
that  the  traveller  explores  these 
ruins  with  extraordinary  interest, 
for  every  detail  gives  us  a  new 
Insight  into  the  private  life  of  the 
men  who  ruled  tue  world  long  ago. 
To  the  men  who  wrote  in  those  days 
these  details  were  familiar.  Tbej 
hardly  thought  them  worth  a  pass- 
ing notice,  full  of  interest  and  of 
information  as  they  are  to  us. 

This  Palatine    Hill  was  to  the 
ancient  Boman  a  sacred  place.     It 
was  the  cradle  of  his  country,  the 
central  point  from  which  its  great- 
ness radiated  throughout  the  world. 
Mythology  and  ancient  history  met 
here.    The  one  was  as  fabulous  as 
the  other.      But  to  the  believing 
Boman  both  were  true.     Not  far 
off,  on  the  Aventine,  was  the  cave 
of  Cacus,  the  monster  destroyed  by 
Hercules,  who  dedicated  the  ara 
maxima  in  honour  of  his  victory,  an 
altar  which  continued  for  lont;  ages 
to  be  revered  in  Borne.    The  Luper- 
cal,  the  den  of  that  wolf  who  had 
suckled  Boraulus  and  Bemus,  was 
within  sight,  and  also  the  tomb  of 
Acca  Laurentia,  wife  of  Faustus,  the 
shepherd,  and  the  nurse    of   the 
infant  founders  of  Bome,  after  they 
had  left  their  vulpine  foster-mother. 
All  these,  and  a  hundred  other  tales^ 
to  us  mere  fables,  were  to  them 
objects  of  belief,  often  of  worship,, 
and  they  made  the  Palatine  and  its 
vicinity  sacred  places  to  the  ancient 
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Romans.  These  were  all  connected 
with  that  old  Kome,  burnt  by  the 
Gaula,  which  was  to  the  Bomans  of 
the  time  of  Augustus  what  Jerusa- 
lem was  to  the  Christians  of  the 
middle  ages. 

There  was  a  festival  amons^st  the 
ancient  Romans,  called  the  Feast  of 
WoWes,  held  in  honour  of  Romulus 
and  Kern  us,  and   of  their  foster- 
mother,    the    wolf.      The    famous 
bronze  statue  of  the  wolf  suckling 
them  is  still  preserved  in  the  Capi- 
tol, and  Livj  tells  us  that  it  was 
once   struck    by    lightning.      The 
priests  who  officiated  at  this  festi- 
val were  called  Luperci,  and  they 
began  their  ministrations,  at  the 
time  of  the  feast,  at  the  base  of  the 
Palatine  Hill.    Bishop Oodwin  thus 
describes  the  ceremonies : — "  Two 
goats  were  slain,  and  two  noble- 
men's sons  were    to    be  present, 
whose  foreheads  being  blooded  with 
the  knives  of  those  that  had  slain 
the  goats,  were  by-and-by  to  be  dried 
up    with    wool    dipped    in    milk. 
Then  the  youths  must  laugii  imme- 
diately after  their  foreheads  were 
dry.     That  done,  they  cut  the  goat 
skins,  and  made  thongs  of  them, 
which  they  took  in  their  hands,  and 
ran  with  them  ail  about  the  city, 
stark-naked,  striking  with  the  thongs 
all  whom  they  met  on  their  way." 
A  dog  was  also  sacrificed  at  the 
same  time,  the  reason  giveii  being 
that  there  is  a  natural  antipathy 
between  the  dog  and  the  wolf. 

Livy  complains  that  in  his  time 
the  good  old  Roman  rites  were 
gradually  going  into  disuse,  not 
only  in  private  and  within  doors, 
but  even  in  public  also — unusual 
prayers  muttered  unintelligibly  in 
unknown  and  barbarous  languages 
— sacrificers  and  soothsayers,  igno- 
rant and  strange,  enslaving  men's 
understandings — ^and  the  good  old 
ways  and  the  good  old  ceremonies 
generally  neglected. 

We  cannot  expect  to  find  this 
old  Rome  on  the  Palatine    Hill 


nowadays.  But  we  have  undoubt- 
edly the  remains  of  it  beneath  those 
palaces  of  Augustus,  Nero,  and 
Titus,  the  ruins  of  which  strike  us 
with  amazement.  The  palace  of 
Augustus  was  a  simple  building 
enough,  compared  with  the  later 
erections  of  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
Nero,  and  Domitian,  and  these 
were  in  their  turn  supplanted  by 
the  more  pretentious  edifices  of 
Commodus,  Heliogabalus,and  Alex- 
ander Severus. 

When  we  consider  that  nil  these 
were  built  over  the  ruins  of  that 
old  Rome,  to  which  the  faithful 
Roman  of  the  later  empire  looked 
back  as  the  Rome  of  sacred  anti- 
quity, the  true  home  and  birth- 
place of  the  greatness  of  his  country, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  so  little  is 
lefb  of  it.  But,  m  addition  to 
this,  we  must  remember  that  fort- 
resses of  the  middle  ages,  churches 
and  convents,  villas  and  man- 
sions, palaces  and  gardens,  were 
all  constructed  and  laid  out 
upon  this  very  hill ;  and  it  is 
only  when  we  remember  all  this, 
that  we  can  adequately  estimate  the 
difficulty  of  recognizing,  amidst  the 
mass  of  ruins  brought  to  light  by 
these  later  excavations,  which  of 
them  really  belong  to  the  Rome  of 
that  remote  antiquity. 

Fortunately  for  students  of  the 
past,  the  Farnesian  gardens,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  the  Palatine 
Hill,  were  purchased  by  Napo- 
leon III.,  and  he  appointed  that 
distinguished  archasologist,  the 
Chevalier  Fietro  Rosa,  to  continue 
the  excavations  which  had  already 
been  so  well  commenced.  The  work 
could  not  have  been  in  better  hands. 
M.  Rosa  continued  the  excavations 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
archffiologist,  and  with  all  the  intelli- 
gence of  a  savant. 

He  determined  the  position  of 
the  temples  to  Jupiter  Stator  and 
to  Jupiter  Victor,  and  he  discovered, 
after  years  of  persevering  labour 
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and  study,  the  positions  of  the 
'  various  palaces  of  the  CsDaars,  min- 
gled as  they  were,  the  one  within 
the  other,  in  what  appeared  to  others 
to  be  inextricable  confusion. 

Interesting  as  the  portions  of 
statues  and  the  columns,  more  or 
less  perfect,  undoubtedly  are,  which 
have  been  discoyered  here  and  there 
in  these  ruins,  it  is  not  as  artistic, 
but  as  historic,  remains  that  they 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  traveller 
from  the  North.  The  foundations 
alone  are  perfect  arches  of  brick, 
massive  substructures;  and  dungeons 
of  portentous  strength  and  gloom 
are  opened  up  in  many  places — 
sometimes  two  or  three  entire 
columns,  sometimes  the  outline  of 
a  portico — but  the  architect  alone 
wUl  be  able  to  figure  to  himself, 
with  any  degree  of  definiteness  or 
precision,  what  position  they  held 
in  the  original  structure.  Beauty 
no  longer  exists,  but  isolated  cham- 
bers, with  their  fresco  decorations, 
are  frequently  met  with,  and  these 
decorations  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
how  elaborate  the  ornamentation  of 
the  whole  must  have  been.  The 
paintings,  in  two  chambers  espe- 
cially, which  are  said  to  belong  to 
the  first  century  of  our  era,  are 
strikingly  fresh  and  original.  In 
..  one  of  them  Galatea  is  represented 
in  the  sea,  riding  a  seahorse,  the 
neck  of  which  she  embraces  with 
her  arm.  Her  attitude  is  replete 
with  grace  and  ease.  Fleeing  as 
she  is,  she  turns  her  head,  to  look 
at  Polyphemus,  who  is  preparing  to 
hurl  a  rock  at  Acis,  the  shepherd. 
A  little  Cupid  is  seated  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  Cyclops,  and  seems 
to  urge  him  on  to  vengeance,  whilst 
other  Cupids,  gliding  about  on  the 
scene,  appear  to  intercede  for  the 
young  lovers.  In  the  other  chamber 
the  carrying  off  of  lo  by  Mercury  is 
represented.  lo  has  not  yet  been 
transformed  into  a  heifer,  and  the 
outlines  of  her  figure,  and  the 
colouring  of  the  fiesb,  are  both  re- 


presented with  extraordinary  deli- 
cacy and  success.  Hermes  and  a 
young  man,  armed  with  a  short 
sword,  accompany  her,  and  both  are 
singularly  elegant,  and  in  the  very 
best  style. 

On  each  side  of  the  larger  sub- 
jects are  smaller  paintings,  repre- 
senting women  at  their  toilette,  and 
also  religious  sacrifices,  superior 
both  in  execution  and  design  to  any- 
thing met  with  in  Pompeii.  A 
window  painted  on  one  side,  in 
imitation  of  another  real  window 
on  the  opposite  side,  is  an  extraor- 
dinary work  of  art.  The  window 
is  open,  and  lets  one  see,  in  perspec- 
tive, a  street  of  Home  with  its 
houses  and  balconies,  where  the 
women  rest  on  their  elbows  to 
regard  the  passers-by.  A  young 
woman  goes  out  from  the  door  of  a 
bouse*  followed  by  a  child  which 
holds  a  collection  of  flowers.  A 
woman  hastens  apparently  to  follow 
them,  and  from  another  balcony  a 
young  man  attentively  regards  the 
progress  of  th  e  young  woman .  Thus, 
in  this  pictured  window,  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  th^  Borne  of  Augustus, 
with  its  life  and  its  habits,  its  petty 
4aily  hopes,  and  joys,  and  fears.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  paint- 
ings are  evidently  by  an  artist  of 
the  very  highest  rank  and  greatest 
proficiency  in  his  profession,  but  I 
feel  certain  that  they  were  executed 
by  an  artist  very  superior  to  those 
who  did  the  wall  decorations  of 
Pompeii.  The  fiesh  tints  particu- 
larly are  executed  with  a  delicacy 
and  success  far  superior  to  anything 
to  be  met  with  in  the  buried  cities 
of  southern  Italy,  and,  although 
subsequent  excavations  may  possibly 
reveal  there  something  very  superior 
to  whalv  has  already  been  brought 
to  light,  yet  I  think  it  is  but  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  fair  average 
of  the  works  of  the  artists  of  those 
towns  has  already  been  exhumed. 

One  ot  the  most  favourable  speci- 
mens of  this  fresco  painting  in  the 
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exhumed  chambers  of  the  palace,  is 
a  sacrifice.  A  woman  of  majestic 
'-mien,  seated  upon  a  throne,  ap- 
pears to  preside  at  this  sacrifice. 
Servants  pour  water  from  an 
amphora  into  a  Vase  of  glass,  the 
transparency  of  which  is  rendered 
with  surprising  fidelity.  A  youth 
carries  along  a  lamb  upon  his 
shoulders,  just  as  in  the  painting  of 
the  good  shepherd,  a  subject  often 
represented  in  the  Catacombs.  But, 
in  this  instance,  the  lamb  is  plainly 
intended  for  sacrifice.  All  this  is 
represented  with  great  rigour,  grace, 
and  truth. 

In  a  neighbouring  chamber,  above 
the  door,  a  great  vase  of  crystal, 
filled  with  flowers,  is  drawn,  with  a 
careful  attention  to  the  rales  of 
perspective  by  no  means  common 
in  such  subjects.  One  naturally 
thinks  of  the  celebrated  branch  of 
olives  of  Ghardin.  The  execution 
in  this  instance  is  equally  free  and 
true  to  nature.  The  flowers  are 
a  perfect  representation  of  dead 
nature*  We  might  fancy  them 
easily  taken  from  the  wall,  and 
hung  up  as  a  memento,  or  placed 
on  an  altar  as  an  offering. 

These  paintings  are  not  simple 
frescoes.  They  are  of  the  nature  of 
encaustics.  Coated  with  wax,  and 
having  had  hot  irons  passed  over 
them  when  they  were  finished,  they 
still  retain  much  of  the  glow  and 
freshness  of  a  recent  painting.  They 
will  evidently  last  as  long  as  the 
walls  upon  which  they  have  been 
drawn. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  plea- 
sure in  passing  from  room  to  room 
of  these  subterranean  chambers. 
We  feel  them  haunted  by  the  forms 
of  the  rulers  of  the  world,  who 
passed  away  so  many  centuries  ago. 
We  know  that  when  these  rooms 
were  last  occupied,  they  stood  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  open  to  the 
light  of  day  and  the  air  of  heaven, 
with  the  sounds  of  the  great  city 
pouring  in  at  every  crevice,  and  all 


its  wonderful  sights  spread  around. 
And  what  a  hill!  what  a  city! 
what  people!  The  hill  was  the 
scene  of  all  those  poetical  tradi- 
tions which  formed  the  religion  of 
the  faithful  Boman.  The  city  was 
the  Eternal  City,  the  ruler  of  the 
known  world.  The  people  were 
those  whose  conquering  arms  had 
borne  the  Eoman  eagles  from  Par- 
thia  on  the  far  East,  to  Lusitania 
and  the  pillars  of  Hercules  on  the 
far  West ! 

To  walk  amid  these  ruins  is  to 
walk  in  the  midst  of  a  past  made 
visible  and  palpable.  The  very 
earth  around,  with  which  these 
chambers  are  well-nigh  buried,  is 
the  tomb  of  time,  the  wrappings  by 
which  the  hoary  old  father  has  pre- 
served for  us  a  view  of  the  interior 
of  the  palace  of  the  Csdsars.  We 
climb  through  twenty  centuries  to 
the  epoch  of  Augustus  and  of  Tibe* 
rius.  The  men  of  that  period,  so 
long  passed  away,  become  living 
and  acting  for  us,  when  we  are  in 
these  chambers.  We  half  expect 
to  see  them  at  the  door,  passing 
grandly  along  in  their  togas.  They 
slept  in  this  chamber,  they  ate  in 
that.  Here  they  sat  and  chatted. 
There  they  received  their  clients; 
and  plotted  the  downfall  of  their 
enemies.  It  was  by  that  staircase 
that  they  descended'  to  the  Forum. 
The  illusion  grows  upon  us,  until 
we  almost  fancy  ourselves  one  of 
their  contemporaries. 

The  Palatine  Hill,  as  we  now  see 
it,  is  almost  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circuit.  Augustus  first  begau  upon 
it  the  Palace  of  the  Cssars.  Tibe- 
rius added  to  it,  and  Caligula 
enlarged  it  still  more.  Nero's 
buildings,  however,  eclipsed  those 
of  all  the  preceding  Emperors  by 
their  size  and  extent  and  magni- 
ficence. The  fire  which  they  say 
he  kindled,  destroyed  the  buildings 
on  the  Palatine,  and  on  the  ruins 
he  erected  his  Golden  House,  a  con- 
struction so  large  and  various  that 
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it  19  said  to  have  occupied  a  space 
equal  to  that  of  a  large  town,  filling 
the  valley,  now  partly  occupied  by 
the  Coliseum,  and  extending  into 
and  invading  the  house  and  gardens 
of  Msdcenas,  on  the  Esquiline. 
Titus  converted  a  portion  of  Nero*8 
palace  into  substructures  for  his 
own  baths,  the  ruins  of  which  now 
form  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
eights  of  Eome.  Domitian  altered, 
and  re-arranged  and  enlarged,  and 
began  some  other  baths  near  thoae 
of  Titus,  which  it  was  left  to  Trajan 
to  finish,  but  which  were  in  their 
turn  eclipsed  by  those  of  Garacalla, 
the  ruins  of  which  excite  the  wonder 
and  amazement  of  every  traveller, 
and  which  have  furnished  our  prin- 
cipal modern  museums  with  some 
of  their  best  known  statues. 

The  invading  armies  of  Alaric,  of 
Geuseric,  and  of  Totila  worked  ruin 
amongst  these  noble  buildings,  and 
to  the  last-named  conqueror,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  is  attributed  the  syste- 
matic destruction  of  the  palaces  of 
the  Csssars.  Earthquakes,  inun- 
dations of  the  Tiber,  famine  and 
pestilence,  ravaged  the  city  during 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries ; 
whilst  the  few  noble  buildings  that 
survived  these  complicated  destruc- 
tive agencies,  were  mutilated  and 
injured  in  order  to  turn  them  into 
Christian  churches.  Yet,  amid  all 
these  calamities,  little  as  remains  to 
us  of  the  greatness  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  originals,  we  can  trace 
still,  amid  their  ruins,  the  influence 
of  Grecian  taste  and  Grecian  art 
in  almost  every  pillar  and  every 
mutilated  statue. 

And  now,  after  all  these  mis- 
fortunes, what  is  left?  The  poet 
says  :— 


tt 


Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wallflower 

grown 
Matted  and  massed  together,  hillocks 

heaped 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crush'd, 

columns  strown 


In  fragments,  chok*d-up  vaults,  and 

frescoes  steep*d 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the 

owl  peep*d. 
Deeming    it    midnight:  —  Temples, 

ba&s,  and  halls? 
Pronounce  who  can;    for  all  that 

learning  reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that 

these  are  walls : — 
I'  Behold  the  Imperial  Mount !  tis  thus 

the  mighty^ fJEdls.*' 

But  a  great  deal  has  been  done 
to  bring  these  buried  treasures  to 
light  since  Byron  wrote  thus  in 
his  "  ChUde  Harold."  Fortunately, 
Goth  and  Vandal,  Gaul  and 
Christian  could  not  utterly  destroy 
In  many  instances  they  only  covered 
up.  For  a  depth  of  more  than 
twenty  feet  all  is  ruin,  crumbled 
masses  of  masonry,  broken  columns, 
mutilated  statues,  buried  chambers. 

The  Villa  Pal^Uina  was  one  of  the 
earliest  discoveries  on  the  hill,  the 
French  Abbe  Bancoureil  having 
excavated  it  nearly  a  century  ago. 
The  subterranean  chambers  were 
probably  part  of  the  palace  of 
Augustus.  It  has  been  since  con- 
verted into  a  convent ;  but  it  ce^ 
tainly  occupied  the  site  of  the  house 
of  Hortensius  originally,  and  in 
later  times  of  the  Palace  of  Augus- 
tus, the  Garden  of  Adonis,  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  and  the  Library 
of  the  Palatine. 

Subsequent  excavations  have 
brought  to  light  a  considerable  por^ 
tion  of  the  Palace  of  Vespasian, 
the  House  of  Tiberius,  the  Palace 
of  Caligula  with  his  baths,  and  the 
Temples  of  Jupiter  Victor  and 
Jupiter  Stator,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned.  The  gate  leading  from 
the  Palace  of  Caligula  to  the  Forum, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  tradi- 
tional House  of  Bomulus  have  also 
been  discovered.  The  Palace  of 
Vespasian,  commenced  by  him,  and 
continued  by  Titus  and  Domitian, 
was  the  official  palace  of  the  Boman 
Emperors,  during  the  second  and 
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third  centitries.  The  Flavian  Em- 
perors erected  it;  when  they  re- 
moved their  residence  from  the 
more  densely  inhabited  quarter  of 
the  Esquiline.  On  the  western 
side  it  was  surrounded  by  a  portico, 
portions  of  which  may  still  be  seen, 
beyond  which,  leading  towards  the 
Palace  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula, 
is  a  long  subterranean  passage, 
lined  and  paved  with  stone, 
and  covered  with  mosaics,  which 
WAS  probably  the  passage  of  the 
emperors  from  their  private  apart- 
ments into  the  public  palace,  where 
official  business  was  transacted. 

To  the  west  of  this  was  discovered 
the  circular  altar  marking  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Temple  of  Victory, 
bearing  the  inscription  : — 

**  CnauB  DomitiuSf  If.  F,  CalvinuB 
Pontifex,  G.  C  iter  Imperator  Mor 
niebus"    (vol  Manietibus,) 

Galvinus  commanded  the  Boman 
centre,  under  Julius  Ceesar,  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  was  twice 
Consul.  He  subsequently  quelled 
an  insurrection  iu  Spain,  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus. 

On  the  north-east  of  the  hill  we 
reach  the  stupendous  ruins  of  the 
Porta  Romana^  which  communi- 
cated with  the  Forum,  and  it  was 
from  the  vicinity  of  this  gate  that  the 
famous  bridge;  erected  by  Caligula, 
spanned  the  interval  between  the 
Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  Hill. 
The  quarries  of  the  Mons  Palatiuus 
are  close  by,  the  LatQmi(Fy  consist- 
ing of  fine  halls,  probably  forming 
originally  tlie  ground-floor  of  the 
palace.  A  noble  flight  of  steps  led 
from  this  to  the  upper  apartments, 
DOW  on  a  level  with  the  modern 
garden,  a  few  of  the  marble  steps 
etill  remaining. 

"  The  discovery  of  the  Clivus 
Palatinus,  ascending  from  the 
Sacred  Way,  near  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  shows  that  a  valley  existed 
here,  dividing  the  Palatine  into 
two  parts.    The  Summa  Ye}ia,  on 


which  stands   the  Church  of  San 
Buenaventura,  and    the   Oermalis, 
or  Palatine,  properly  so  called,  ex- 
tending from  this   valley    to   the 
Yelabrum,  and  the  heights  over- 
looking the  Circus  Maximus.  Signer 
Bosa  has  adopted  a  very  useful  plan 
for  assisting  the  visitor  in  the  exa- 
mination of  the  ruins,  by  placing 
large  placards  on  each  remarkable 
site,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  name 
given  to  it  by  classical  writers,  with 
citations  from  their  works  where 
notice    of    them    will    be    found. 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  Palace 
of  Vespasian  are  the  subterranean 
chambers,  called,  without  any  autho- 
rity, the  Baths  of  Livia,  and  which 
are  now  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps 
from    the  Tablinum.    They    were 
evidently  portions  of  a  more  ancient 
edifice,    possibly    of   the    time  of 
Augustus,  which,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  Palatine,  have  served  in  later 
times  as  substructions  to  the  Im- 
perial edifices,  of  which  we  now  see 
the  ruins  nearer  the  surface.    The 
walls  still  preserve  some  graceful 
arabesque  paintings  and  gilt  stucco 
reliefs.**    I  have  already  given  some 
account  of  the  paintings,  which  are 
well  worthy  of  careful  study.  **  Ad- 
joining these  are  huge  substructures 
in    rubble  work  and    rectangular 
blocks  of  tufa,  which  support  the 
Corinthian     portico    of    cippolino 
columns  which  overlooks  the  Circus 
Maximus.      The      small     modern 
Casino    near    here  has   a  covered 
balcony,  the  paintings  on  the  vault 
of   which,  representing    Hercules 
carrying  off  the  cattle  of  Diomedes, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  executed 
by  pupils  of  Baphael.    There  is  no 
poiut  from  which  there  is  a  finer 
view  over  the  Capitoline  hill,  the 
Capitol  itself,  the  Forum,  and  the 
lesser  Fora  opening  from  it,  than 
from  the  north-eastern    extremity 
of  the  Farnesian   Gardens,    over- 
looking the  Clivus  Victoria,  and 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Libera- 
trice;   or,  still    better,  from    the 
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small  round  tower  called  La  Tor- 
retta  del  Palatine."* 

The  rains  of  the  additions  made 
by  Tiberias  and  Caligula  to  the 
Palace  of  Augustus  ore  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  hill.  These 
additions  appear  to  have  been 
erected  chieflj  upon  those  sub- 
stantial blocks  of  pumice  tufa,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  as 
having  probably  belonged  to  the 
kingly  period  of  Boman  history,  or 
to  the  fabled  period  of  the  kings. 
Some  go  still  further  back,  and 
attribute  them  to  the  period  of 
Eomulus  and  his  fortifications  on 
the  Palatine.  Some  columns  in  the 
vicinity  are  said  to  have  supported 
a  balcony,  from  which  the  emperors 
viewed  the  games  of  the  Circus 
Maximus. 

The  portion  of  the  Palace  attri- 
buted to  Nero  affords  ruins  more 
picturesque  and  striking  than  those 
of  any  other  period.  Numerous 
arches,  corridors,  and  vaults,  still 
retaining  their  ancient  stucco 
mouldings,  are  interspersed  with 
masses  of  buildings,  among  which 
are  found  fragments  of  mosaic 
pavements  and  of  ancient  paintings. 
This  portion  of  the  palace  is  said  to 
have  been  habitable  and  inhabited 
in  the  seventh  century.  Many 
portions  of  these  ruins  are  exceed- 
ingly picturesque,  being  clothed 
with  ivy;  whilst  ilex,  laurels,  and 
creeping  plants  of  various  foliage 
form  a  scene  peculiarly  diversified 
and  interesting. 

At  the  south-eastern  angle  of 
the  hill  stood  the  Septizonium  of 
Severus,  built  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  century  of  our  era.  It  took 
its  name  from  the  seven  tiers  of 
arcades,  rising  one  above  the  other, 
which  were  intended  to  astonish  and 
surprise  the  African  countrymen  of 
the  emperor  when  they  came  to 
visit  him.     They  form  the  last  im- 


portant addition  to  the  Palace  of 
the  C»sars. 

During  the  middle  ages  the 
Boman  barons  turned  the  bill  into 
a  fortress.  A  portion  of  the  Palace 
was  stjU  standing  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
order  of  ^ixtus  Y.,  to  furnish  mate^ 
rials  for  the  building  of  St.  Peter's. 
Sie  transit  gloria  mundi  ! 

From  the  history  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Gsssars  I  think  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  Borne  was  in  its 
greatest  height  of  splendour  doring 
the  reign  of  Nero,  that  it  was  then 
most  populous  and  most  magnifi- 
cent. The  first  palace  of  Augustus 
was  a  modest  house.  That  modest 
house  had  been  enlarged  and  orna- 
mented until  it  became  a  splendid 
palace. 

Mr.  Cape's  account  of  Nero  and 
his  Oolden  House  is  interesting  and 
graphic : — 

"  Nero's  life  as  emperor  was  one 
long  series  of  stage  effects,  of  which 
the  leading  feature  was  a  feverish 
extravagance.  His  return  from  the 
art  tour  in  Greece  outdid  all  the 
triumphal  processions  of  the  past. 
Thousands  of  carriages  were  needed 
for  his  baj^gage ;  his  sumpter  mules 
were  shod  with  silver ;  and  all  the 
towns  he  passed  upon  his  way  received 
him  through  a  breach  made  in  their 
walls,  for  such  he  heard  was  the 
sign  of  honour  with  which  their 
citizens  were  wont  to  welcome  the 
Olympian  victors  of  olden  days. 
The  public  works  which  he  designed 
were  more  to  feed  his  pride  than  to 
serve  the  public.  He  wanted,  like 
another  Xerxes,  to  cut  a  canal 
through  the  Corinthian  isthmus; 
he  thought  of  making  vast  lakes  to 
be  supplied  from  the  hot  springs  of 
BaisD,  and  schemed  great  works  by 
which  the  sea  might  be  brought 
almost  to  the  walls  of  fiome.  But 
it  was  only  by  his  buildings  that  he 
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left  enduring  trace;8,  and  to  this  the 
great  disaster  of  his  times  gave  an 
unlooked-for  impulse.  Some  little 
shops  in  the  low  grounds  near  the 
Circus  took  fire  bv  chance.  The 
flames  spread  fast  through  the  nar- 
row streets  and  crowded  alleys  of 
the  quarter,  and  soon  began  to  climb 
up  the  higher  ground  to  the  statelier 
houses  of  the  wealthy.  Almost  a 
week  the  fire  was  burning,  and  of 
the  fourteen  wards  of  the  cit}i  only 
four  escaped  unharmed.  Nero  was 
at  Antium  when  the  startling  news 
arrived,  and  he  reached  Rome  too 
late  to  save  his  palace.  He  threw 
his  gardens  open  to  the  homeless 
poor,  he  lowered  at  once  the  price 
of  com,  and  had  booths  raised  in 
haste  to  shelter  the  wanderers.  He 
did  not  lack  sympathy  for  the 
masses  of  the  city,  whose  tastes  he 
shared  and  catered  for.  And  yet 
the  story  spread  and  was  believed 
that  the  horrors  of  the  blazing  city 
caught  his  excited  fancy,  that  he 
saw  in  it  a  scene  worthy  of  an  em- 
peror to  act  in,  and  sang  the  story 
of  the  fall  of  Troy  amongst  tfie 
crashing  ruins  and  the  fury  of  the 
flames.  Even  wilder  fancies  spread 
among  the  people — men  whispered 
that  his  servants  had  been  seen  with 
lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  as 
they  were  hurrying  to  and  fro  to 
spread  the  flames.  For  Nero  had 
been  heard  to  wish  that  the  old 
Borne  of  crooked  streets  and  crowded 
lanes  might  be  now  swept  clean 
away,  that  he  might  rebuild  it  on  a 
scale  of  royal  grandeur.  Certainly 
he  claimed  for  himself  the  lion's 
share  of  the  space  that  the  flames 
had  cleared.  The  palace,  to  which 
the  Palatine  Hill  had  given  a  name, 
now  took  a  wider  range,  and  spread 
to  the  Esquiline  and  beyond  it,  in- 
cluding, in  its  vast  circuit,  long 
lines  of  porticoes,  lakes,  woods,  and 
parks ;  while  the  buildings  were  so 
lavishly  adorned  with  every  art  as 
to  deserve  the  name  of  the  '  Golden 
House'   which  the  people's  fancy  , 


gave  to  it.  In  its  vestibule  stood 
the  colossal  flgure  of  the  Emperor, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  iu 
height,  which  afterwards  gave  its 
name  to  the  Coliseum.  From  it 
stretched  porticoes  a  mile  in  length, 
supported  on  triple  ranges  of  marble 
pillars,  leading  to  the  lake,  round 
which  was  built  a  mimic  town,  open- 
ing out  into  parks  stocked  with 
wild  animals  of  every  sort.  The 
halls  were  lined  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones;  the  banqueting  rooms 
were  fitted  with  revolving  roofs  of 
ivory,  perforated  to  scatter  flowers 
and  perfumes  on  the  guests,  while 
shifting  tables  seemed  to  vanish  of 
themselves  and  re-appear  charged 
with  the  richest  viands.  There 
were  baths  too  to  suit  all  tastes, 
some  supplied  from  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  some  filled  with  sulphu- 
reous streams  that  had  their  sources 
miles  away.  Thousands  of  the 
choicest  works  of  art  of  Greece  and 
Asia  had  been  destroyed,  but  their 
place  was  occupied  by  the  paintings 
and  the  statues  brought  from  every 
quarter  of  the  empire.  Nero  sent 
special  agents  to  ransack  the  city 
for  art- treasures,  and  many  a  town 
among  the  isles  of  Greece  mourned 
in  after  days  the  visits  that  had 
despoiled  it  of  its  priceless  treasures. 
When  all  was  done,  and  the  em- 
peror surveyed  the  work,  even  he  was 
satisfied,  and  cried, '  Now  at  least  I 
feel  that  I  am  lodged  as  a  man  should 
be.'  It  was  in  halls  like  these  that 
the  privileged  few  gathered  round 
their  lord  when  he  returned  from 
the  grave  business  of  the  circus  and 
the  stage,  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table." 

Amid  the  courts  and  gardens  of 
this  splendid  palace,  its  artificial 
lakes,  its  woods,  its  orchards,  vine- 
yards, fields  and  groves,  were  no 
doubt  witnessed  scenes  of  suflering, 
in  the  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world  before  or  since. 

On   the    Christians    he    wished* 

48—3 
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faldely  to  fix  the  guilt  of  the 
great  conflagration,  and  Tacitus 
thus  relates  the  result: — '*  First 
were  apprehended  such  as  openly 
avowed  themselves  to  be  of  that 
sect ;  then  by  them  were  dis- 
covered an  immense  multitude; 
and  all  were  convicted,  not  of  the 
crime  of  burning  Bome,  but  of 
hatred  and  enmity  to  mankind. 
Their  death  and  tortures  were  ag- 
gravated by  cruel  derision  and  sport. 
They  were  either  covered  with  the 
fkins  of  wild  beasts,  and  tofn  in 
pieces  by  devouring  dog^.or  fastened 
to  crosses,  or  wrapped  up  in  com- 
bustible garments,  that  when  the 
daylight  failed,  they  might,  like 
torches,  serve  to  dispel  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  Hence,  towards 
the  miserable  sufferers,  however 
guilty  and  deserving  of  punishment, 
compassion  arose ;  seeing  that  they 
were  doomed  to  perish,  not  with  a 
view  to  the  public  good,  but  to 
gratify  the  cruelty  of  one  man." 

Thus,  then,  it  is  plain  that  the 
Palace  of  the  Cassars  and  its  sur- 
roundings are  of  interest  not  merely 
to  the  antiquary,  or  from  an  anti- 
quarian point  of  view  alone.  The  his- 
torical student  will  find  every  portion 
of  the  Palatine  full  of  instruction. 
Prom  Bomulus  to  Augustus,  from 
Augustus  to  Nero,  from  Nero  to 
Constantino,  from  Constantino  to 
Sixtus  the  Pifth,  every  period  of 
Boman  history  is  illustrated  for  him 
by  its  ruins.  Truly  his  step  is  on 
an  empire's  dust.  And  who  shall 
tell  of  how  much  interest  to  the 
Christian  is  this  one  of  the  hills  of 
Borne  ?  In  the  Coliseum  he  can 
picture  to  himself  the  fights  vrith  the 
wild  beasts,  the  savage  animals,  the 
as  savage  crowd,  the  cowering  mar- 
tyrs, the  lifeless  bodies,  the  indomit- 
able spirit,  the  unconquerable  faith. 
In  the  Catacombs  he  can  picture  to 
himself  the  quiet  endurance,  the 
lifelong  persecution,  the  faithful 
and  believing  martyrs  hunted  like 
wild  beastly  and  living,  burrowed 


beneath  the  earth,  like  rats.  Nor 
is  the  Palatine  without  its  memo- 
ries of  suffering,  constancy,  and 
death.  The  persecutions  of  Nero 
must  have  taxed  human  endurance 
to  its  utmost  limit.  Who  shall  tell 
how  many  deeds  of  heroism,  of  noble 
self-sacrifice,  of  constancy,  devotion, 
faithfulness  to  death,  were  not  ex- 
hibited upon  the  Palatine,  when 
the  order  went  forth  to  seize  the 
Christians,  the  incendiaries  of  the 
city,  and  to  destroy  them  ?  Faith 
was  strong  in  those  days,  a  living 
faith  that  braved  all  dangers,  dared 
all  deaths.  And  now? — We  have 
an  infallible  Pope,  princely  Car- 
dinals, magnificent  churches,  and 
no  faith  at  all. 

'*  There  is  the  moral  of  all  homaa 

tales: 
*Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the 

past. 
First  freedom  and  then  gloiy — ^when 

that  fails. 
Wealth,  vice,  corroption — ^barbarism 

at  last 
And  History,  with  all  her  volumes 

vast. 
Hath  but  one  page — 'tis  better  written 

here. 
Where  gorpfeous  tyranny  hath  thns 

amass'd 
All  treasures,  all  delights,  that  eye 

or  ear. 
Heart,  soul  could  senk,  tongue  ask- 
Away  with  words — 4raw  near, 

**  Admire,  exult,  despise — ^laugh,weep— 

for  here 
There  is  much  matter  for  aU  feeling- 
Man, 
Thou  pendulum  between  a  sigh  and 

tear! 
Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  this 

span, 
This   mountain,    whose   obliterated 

plan 
The  pyramid  of  empires  pinnacled. 
Of  (dory's  gewgaws  shining  in  the 

van. 
Till  the  sun*s  rays  with  added  flame 

were  fill'd ! 
Where  are  its  golden  roofs?— where 

those  who  dar*d  to  build  ?*' 
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LAYS  OF  THE  SAINTI^Y. 
Bt  thb  Lohsok  Hebjot. 

AUTHOB  Of  **  SOHOS  01  SUTOULABITT,"   "  PlXPS  AT  Lm,"  &e. 

No.'  12. — ^St.  Fatbicx  or  Jbslakd. 

^  Prelude. — Harp  Solo, 

Oh  !  blame  not  the  bard,  if  he  tiy  all  his  powers 

To  rival  a  minstrel  so  lofty  in  fame, 
Not  bom  to'match  Moors,  yet  in  happier  honra 

His  song  may  be  toncl\|d  by  as  genial  a  flame ; 
The  Harp  of  Hibemia  at  present^s  his  lyre, 

And  'tis  of  St.  i>atrick  the  tale  he'll  impart,  • 
A  theme  that  will  warm,  like  a  cheerful  turf-fire. 

The  cockles  pf  ev'ry  true  Pat-riot*B  heart 


-M- 


In  that  delightful  district  of  N.B., 
The  first  that  (in  its  proper  place)  youll  see, 
Where  softly  flows  the  Clyde  (then  call'd  the  Cluith), 
There  passed  his  happy  childhood  and  his  youth 
The  great  St.  Patrick.    In  his  lineage  long 
The  "  noble  Roman  "  element  was  strong. 
His  father  was  Calphumius,  or  Calpiim, 
His  mother's  name  Conchessa,  as  we  leam. 
Niece  to  the  fEuned  St.  Martin,  and  no  doubt 
'Twas  she  who  taught  him  first  to  be  devout : 
And  so,  for  sixteen  years  he  grew  in  grace. 
When  an  unfortunate  affidr  took  place : — 

2lir.—"Eveleen*s  Bower.** 

Oh !  weep  for  the  hour 

When,  to  steal  and  devour 
A  band  of  heathen  robbers  to  his  father  came. 

Who  sold  his  child  to  them. 

An  act  we  must  condemn. 
And  relegate  his  memory  to  deathless  shame ; 
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They  took  the  captive  child 

To  Erin's  mountains  wild,  » 

And  set  him  keeping  porkers  rather  wild  than  tame. 

In  desert,  gleo,  and  wold, 

Mid  hunger,  rain,  and  cold,   • 
No  wonder  that  he  didn't  much  enjoy  that  same. 


-M- 


'One  mom  the  swineherd  o*er  his  fate 
Was  pondering  disconsolate. 
And  as  he  listened  to  the  wind 

Thro'  all  his  ragged  garments  blowing ; 
And  felt  before,  aside,  behind, 

The  chill  towards  his  marrow  going— 
He  sigh'd  to  think  how  hard  a  case 
It  was  to  live  in  such  a  place.— 

''How  happy ! "  exclaim'd  the  youth  so  fair 
"  Are  the  lucky  mortals  who  dwell  elsewhere ! 

Tho'  hills  be  grand,  and  the  pine-trees  tall, 
Tho'  heather  be  gay  and  woodlands  green 
And  nice,  at  a  distance,  looks  the  scene. 

One  cheerful  village  is  worth  them  all ; 
O  had  I  some  snug  little  crib  of  my  own 
Far  off  from  these  deserts,  so  rugged  and  lone, 
•With  friends  that  I  loved,  and  with  money  to  live. 
In  peace  and  in  comfort,  what  wouldn't  I  give ! 

Air.—*'  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night.'' 

Oft  in  the  chilly  night, 

His  guardian  angels  found  him ; 
One  bade  him  quit  by  flight 
The  woes  that  lay  around  him. 

Long  was  his  trip 

To  reach  the  ship, 
And  when  he  found  it  waiting ; 

He  fear  d  to  join, 

He  had  no  coin, 
A  fact  most  aggravating. 

The  rugged  crew 

His  value  knew, 
So  back  on  board  they  bore  him : 

Then  off  they  saiW, 

A  storm  prevail'd,' 
And  .sickly  qualms  came  o'er  him ; 
Next  they  were  cast  ashore 

Upon  a  howling  waste. 
Where  for  a  month  or  more 

No  mouthful  did  they  taste, 
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Until  the  Sainf  s 

Devout  complaints 
Had  to  the  skies  ascended ; 

When  lo !  a  drove 

Of  swine  arrove, 
And  so  their  famine  ended. 


Deserted  yoath !  how  manifold 

His  woes  from  slav*ry,  want,  and  toil ! 
Once  for  a  paltry  kettle  sold, 

Which,  till  his  ransom,  would  not  boil; 
Again  within  liis  Scottish  halls, 
Our  Saint  received  the  angels'  calls, 

(They  chose  the  night  time  to  appear  in). 
Voices  he  heard,  from  Ireland's  shore, 
His  presence  in  that  islo  implore, 

Voices  wdll  worthy  of  his  Erin  ; 
Yet  duty  calling,  off  he  went, 
And  studied  on  the  Contiuent, 

Improved  his  mind  in  France  and  Home, 
And  many  a  year  abroad  he  stay'd 
Until  a  bishop  he  was  made. 

Then  came  as  missionary  home, 
*Twas  thus  the  Pontiff  Celestine 
Invested  him  with  powers  divine : —     • 


Air, — *'  Come  o'er  the  Sea."  • 

Go  o'er  the  sea, 
Patrick,  for  me, 
Strike  at  the  heathens  your  stoutest  Mows; 
Erin  hath  need. 
And  the  true  creed  «    * 

Gains  the  day  wherever  it  goes.'' 
So  Patrick  went  over,  the  Irish  delightiag 
With  preaching  and  teaching,  converting  and  writing. 


Wouldn't  my  song 
Grow  overloDg 
Should  I  one  half  of  his  deeds  relate  ? 
Yes,  {  must  touch 
Only  on  such 
As  in  his  annals  predominate. 
Success  and  blessings,  his  path  surrounded, 
Whilst  pagan  potentates.he  confounded.   . 
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-Atr.— ••  The  Haip  that  Once." 

The  Saint  has  gone  to  Tara's  halls 

Mid  Pajnims  fierce  and  dread, 
The  king  to  all  his  chieftains  ealls. 

For  vengeance  on  his  head ; 
When  sudden,  to  their  great  amaze. 

Eclipse  the  skies  spreads  o'er, 
A  dreadful  earthquake  rends  and  slays. 

Till  thousands  are  no  more, 

No  more  do  heathen  chie&  and  knights 

And  o&er  Tara  "  swells," 
Befose  to  own  baptismal  rites. 

No  more  their  king  rebels  ; 
To  Christian  troth  each  sool  awakes. 

8L  p.  his  blessing  gives, 
Thus  whilst  his  foes  the  Devil  takes, 

In  honour  still  he  lives. 


-4tr.— '<  The  Woodpecker." 

Twas  shown  by  the  cross  that  so  gracefully  gleam'd 
O'er  the  path  of  the  Saint,  that  a  tombstone  was  near. 

Yet  he  stopp'd  not  to  pray,  as  a  priest  it  beseem'd, 
A  fact  which  astonish'd  his  charioteer, 

• 

It  was  night  when  his  saintship  retom'd  to  the  ground. 
Reminded  the  dead  he  should  bless  and  bemoan, 

All  was  silent  around,  and  was  heard  not  a  sound 
Save  the  holy  man  tapping  the  hollow  tombstone, 

'*  Oh!    Why  did  I  miss  such  a  duty?*'  he  cried 
**  And  who  is  the  sinner  that  lies  *neath  the  mould  ?  " 

*'  I*m  but  a  poor  pagan,'*  the  dead  one  replied, 
*'  So  of  course  Tve  no  right  to  the  cross  you  behold  ; 

'*  By  the  shade  of  yon  tree  lies  the  Christian  to  whom 
The  cross  appertains  that  is  here  by  mistake, 

Please  take  it  and  place  it  at  once  o*er  his  tomb. 

For  its  weight  is  so  great  that  it  makes  my  bones  ache." 

'Twas  done,  the  right  grave  by  the  emblem  was  deck*d. 
Then  off  went  the  Saint  in  a  satisfied  mood. 

So  the  Christian,  now  saved,  went  to  heaven  direct, 
While  the  heathen,  of  course,  had  to  go— where  he  could. 
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^t>.— *'  Meeting  of  the  Waters." 

There's  not  in  old  Ireland  an  islet  more  sweet,  • 

*  Than  the  isle  where  the  penitents  annually  meet; 
Oh !  the  last  spatk  of  faith  from  the  land  most  depart^ 
Ere  pilgrims  forhear  on  that  journey  to  start. 


It  is  not  for  Nature  they  go  to  the  scene, 
However  romantic,  sublime,  or  serene; 
'Tis  not  just  for  pleasure  or  holiday's  sake. 
They  pay  sixpence  each  to  be  row'd  o'er  the  lake ; 

*Tis  that  Ptitrick  the  Great  made  a  station  for  pra/r 
With  chapels  and  cells  purgatorial  there, 
*Twas  his  own  blessed  crosier  that  hollowed  the  cave. 
The  heathen  to  slaughter,  the  faithful  to  save. 

Sweet  isle  of  Lough  Dearg !  by  the  devotees  blest, 

If  e*er  I'm  near  thee,  I'll  go  with  the  rest ; 

Oh !  may  they  in  multitude  yearly  increase, 

And  the  boatmen  grow  rich  by  their  sixpence  a-pieoe  I 


Air, — "  Let  Erin  remember." 

Let  Erin  remember,  in  days  of  yore, 

Before  Snint  Pat  relieved  her, 
She  swarm'd  with  reptiles  and  snakes  galore. 

And  demons  that  greatly  grieved  her ; 


When  Patrick  scour'd  the  country  round. 
And  hunted  the  renomous  scourges, 

He  drove  them  up  to  a  rocky  ground, 
That  frown'd  o'er  the  wild  sea  surges. 

The  Saint  then  utter'd  a  holy  spell. 
With  his  magic  staff  in  motion, 

Then  over  the  creatures  went  pell-mell 
And  perish'd  within  the  ocean. 


The  devils  he  queU'd  at  a  similar  time, 
Tho'  savagely  they  contested. 

And  nerer  by  vermin  or  fiendish  crime. 
Has  Erin  been  since  infested* 
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^tr.— "  'TiB  believed  of  this  Harp." 

'Twas  bdieved  of  our  Saint  that  in  miracles  liOr  '  « 

Surpass'd  all  the  rest,  of  whatever  degree, 

That  he  once  tum'd  a  wicked  king  into  a  fox, 

And  often  caused  fountains  to  spring  from  the  rocks. 

That  he  parted  the  waters  like  Moses  of  yore, 
When  missing  the  boat  to  the  opposite  shore ; 
That  whatever  he  curst  or  whomever  he  bless'd 
Wasbhssfiilly  lucky  or  deeply  distress'd ; 

That  a  poor  little  boy  torn  to  pieces  by  swine. 
Was  join*d  and  revived  by  his  power  divine; 
That  in  childhood  he  once  lit  a  fire  with  ice, 
And  cured  a  mad  cow  of  demoniac  vice  i 

That  he  turned  snow  to  butter,  and  stones  into  cheese, 
Anci  anything  else  to  whatever  you  please; 
That  he  caused  a  poor  leper,  whom  no  one  would  own, 
To  float  o'er  the  waves  on  an  altar  of  stone ; 

That  a  lake  and  a  palace  some  miles  he  removed. 
To  leave  a  retreat  for  a  hermit  he  loved ; 
And  that,  when  at  idols  he  pointed  his  staff. 
They  met  with  the  fate  of  the  Jews'  golden  calf; 

That  once  from  St.  Patrick  was  stolen  a  goat, 

Kill'd,  cook'd  and  despatched  down  the  robber's  own  throat. 

And  when  sev'ral  men  on  suspicion  were  tried. 

The  goat  bleated  out  from  the  culprit's  inside ! 

« 

That  Eoghan,  the  ugliest  chief  of  them  all. 
At  Patrick's  command  turn'd  both  handsome  and  tall, 
And  that  an  old  dotard  he  changed  to  a  youth — 
All  this  and  iu  more  was  believed  as  the  truth. 

> 

But  should  I  one  half  of  his  miracles  tell, 
To  epic  dimensions  this  poem  Vould  swell ; 
And  had  I  the  gifts  of  Moore,  Loveb,  and  Paoux, 
My  store  to  the  sequel  would  scarcely  hold  out 

Let's  run  thro'  the  best,  but  in  case  you  may  tire, 
I'll  rest  for  awhile  and  hand  over  my  lyre 
To  one  who  of  such  information  is  full, — 
My  friend  Brian  Dennis  Macarthy  O'Bull. 
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The  Acts  of  St.  Patbick. 

(Mb.  O'BnLL's  Vbbsioh. 

St.  Faizick  wbs  the  greateat  saint 

Of  any  age  or  nation, 
And  even  what  he  didaCt  do 

Deserved  canonization. 

Whatever  was  impossible 
St.  Patrick oonld  achieve  it; 

ni  soon  oonyince  yon  all  of  this, 
Tho*  yon  may  not  belieye  it. 

He  cored  the  hnngiy,  fed  the  lame. 
And  gave  the  blind'  their  hearing ; 

To  deaf  and  dnmb  he  did  the  same, 
He  was  so  perseTering. 

To  be  benevolent  to  all 
The  saint  Was  always  willing ; 

He  raised  the  nearly  dead  to  life^ 
His  kindness  was  so  *<  killing." 

&  cleansed  the  lepers —devils,  too. 
Cast  oat  with  skill  sorprising ; 

And  on  his  birthday  passed  a  week. 
Twelve  thonsand  folks  baptizing. 

They  gave  him  gold,  bat  he  refosed. 
For  droes  he  was  not  greedy  ; 
nd  even  what  he  kept,  he  spent 
On  those  who  were  more  needy. 

And  then  tiie  priests  that  he  ordain'd, 
^The  convents  that  he  foanded — 

So  nomerons  were,  that  he  himself 
When  told,  was  quite  astoonded. 

St.  Patrick  came  to  Erin  by 
The  Holy  Pope's  maiMias^ics; 

1^0  saint  of  sack  celebrity 
•Was  ever  half  so  famous. 

Once,  forty  days  his  nights  he  pasa'd 
.  In  gloiy  everlasting ; 
His  only  fare  or  drink  was  ptayV, 
Bat  then  he  took  it  fasting. 
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Twai  there  be  saw  our  raiuom'd  tonls 

Like  birds  of  briUiaDt  feather  ; 
Some  ftoppiog  •■  they  peM'd  him  bj| 

WhUst  all  flew  on  to^Biher. 


WheneVr  he  came  aero«  a  CBoei, 

He  erom'd  himself  in  token 
Of  reT'renoe ;  then  stood  kneeling  whSl^ 

His  silent  prayers  were  spqken. 


Bat  heathen  gods  and  dmid  stones, 
He  shnnn'd  with  great  persistenoe ; 

WheneTer  he  went  near  them,  he 
Would  keep  them  at  a  distance. 

The  shamrock  was  his  fav'rite  ilowV, 

In  coloor  so  excelling  ; 
Ah  1  had  it  only  a  perfame» 

Twonld  beat  the  lot  for  smelling  t 

He  did  not  introduce  poteen. 

As  hoi  been  represented  ; 
For  whisky  was  in  Ireland  known 

Before  it  was  in?ented. 


St  Patrick's  '*  Poxgatoiy  "  stands 
Of  him  a  blest  memorial ; 

Where  suffering  pilgrims  can  enj^y, 
Their  sorrows  pnrgatoriaL 

His  writbgi  were  so  manifold    i 
That  it  has  oft  been  stated, 

Some  books  he  was  the  author  of 
By  othere  were  created. 

For  sizscore  years  he  lived,  each  day 
In  goodness  growing  stronger ; 

But  had  he  died  in  recent  times. 
He  might  have  lired  the  longer. 

His  body's  softly  laid  in  Down, 
But  time  so  steals  and  snatches, 

No  doubt  the  coffin's  empty  now. 
That  holds  his  blessed  ashes. 


Saints  Bridget,  Patrick,  and  Columb-* 
Stand  second,  first,  and  latest 

Each  one  is  equal  to  the  rmt, 
But  Patrick  is  the  greatest. 
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Then  glory  to  St.  Patrick's  name, 

On  fame's  high  summit  set  him  ; 
And  may  we  keep  his  memory  green, 

Long  after  we  forget  him. 

Reader  "  I  give  thee  all ;  I  can  no  more," 
(*'  Tho'  poor  the  ofiTring  be,"  perchance  you  add) 

At  least,  if  still  you  seek  Patrician  lore 
Abundant  books  tliereof  are  to  be  had ; 

So  I  will  finish  what  I  have  to  say. 
In  the  light  measure  of  a  Af  oor^-ish  lay. 


Air.—*'  She  is  Far  From  the  Land." 

He  is  far  from  the  land  where  his  enemies  keep 

His  worth  and  his  virtues  decrying. 
In  Britain  his  age  will  sink  gently  to  sleep, 

The  monks  an  asylum  supplying  ; 

In  Erin  he  lived,  but  in  Somerset  died, 

At  (some  say)  a  hundred-and-twenty. 
Some  less,  but  one  fact  all  his  records  dec!  de 

Of  years  and  of  honours  he'd  plenty. 

"  We'll  lay  him  in  state,  now,"  his  followers  said, 

"  And  send  him  to  Erin  to-morrow. 
Where  the  shamrock  will  droop  when  it  hears  he  is  dead. 

And  the  blamey-stone  soften  with  sorrow." 

They  gave  him  a  grave  in  the  city  of  Down, 
With  other  great  saints  they  enshrined  him ; 

T\JR  wealth  was  but  small,  but  his  deathless  renown. 
Was  worthy  of  leaving  behind  him. 

Air. — "  Love's  Young  Dream." 

Oh !  the  days  are  gone  when  saints  so  bright 

Amongst  us  throve. 
And  those  who  dealt  in  heaven's  light 

A  brisk  trade  drove ; 

New  times  have  come. 

When  Faith  is  numb, 

And  all  is  gas  and  steam ; 
Oh !  there's  no  one  half  so  good  in  life 

As  our  loved  theme. 
And  nowadays  how  strange  a  life 

Would  Patrick's  seem  t 
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Farewell,  farewell  to  thee,  Ireland's  protector, 
Thy  mem'ry  I  drink  in  a  draught  of  "  LX." 

If  ever  a  "medium"  shall  shonr  me  thy  spectre, 
How  gladly  I'll  bow  to  his  mystical  spell ! 


Farewell,  farewell  to  fair  Erin,  thy  daughter. 
And  may  she  grow  ever  more  lovely  and  gay. 

Forgetting  the  troubles  the  past  may  have  brought  her, 
Till  each  shade  of  sorrow  has  vanish'd  away. 


Air, — "  Dear  Harp  of  my  Country." 

Dear  Hazp  of  Hibemia !  no  longer  I'll  sound  thee, 

Ahready  I  fear  I  have  jingled  too  long, 
A  wreath  of  absurdity  weaving  around  thee. 

Which  serious  people  may  censure  as  wrong. 
Go,  sleep  till  some  rival  of  Moorb  or  of  Loveb 

Shall  wake  thy  sweet  strings  to  a  worthier  tone ; 
I  hope,  if  I've  hurt  thee,  thou  soon  wilt  recover. 

And  mean,  for  the  future,  to  leave  thee  alone. 
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Part  I. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Thebe  was  a  slight,  a  very  slight 
mystery  hanging  over  Miss  Heath- 
cote  and  her  niece  Miss  Bnssel  when 
they  came  from  London,  as  it  was 
supposed,  and  established  them- 
selyes  in  a  fashionable  suburb  of 

the  old  town  of  C in shire. 

They  brought  with  them  a  few  very 
good  introductions,  and  to  them  in 

consequence  society   in   C at 

once  opened  its  most  exclusive  and 
inaccessible  doors.  The  newcomers 
neither  held  back  from,  nor  yet 
eagerly  threw  themselves  into,  the 
open  arms  of  their  new  acquaint- 
ances, but  before  they  had  been  a 

year  in  0 ,  they  had  found  how 

impossible  it  would  be  for  them  to 
stand  altogether  aloof,  and  the  fact 
that  they  had  at  first  been  inclined 
to  do  so  gave  rise  to  certain  sus- 
picions concerning  them,  and  hence 
the  mystery  that  seemed  to  cling 
round  them  like  a  veil  or  mist. 

It  is  impossible  tp  explain  how 
certain  ideas  respecting  certain 
people  get  afloat  and  are  thoroughly 
Delieved  in,  although  rarely  if  ever 
spoken  of  except  in  whispers ;  but 
the  majority  of  us  have  been  told 
certain  facte  about  our  friends 
and  acquaintances  which  uncon- 
sciously influence  the  opinions  we 
form  of  them.  It  is  rumoured,  for 
instance,  that  Mrs.  So-and-So  has 
been  left  very  well  ofl*  on  the  death 
of  her  husband,  and  when  she  moves 
into  a  smaller  house  and  begins  life. 


in  a  strictly  economical  manner,  we 
distrust  the  evidence  of  our  senses 
which  tells  us  that  she  is  poor,  and 
cling  to  the  rumour  that  has  made 
her  well  off". 

So  in  the  case  of  Miss  Heathcote 
and  her  niece ;  every  one  said  there 
was  a  mystery,  and  after  many 
fluctuations  of  public  opinion,  public 
belief  settled  down  into  the  convic- 
tion that  Miss  Bussel  had  a  sister 
who  was  out  of  her  mind,  and  that 
the  aunt  and  niece  had  her  living 
with  them  under  the  care  of  a  nurse 
or  keeper ;  it  was  not  of  the  least 
consequence  that  the  latter  had 
never  been  seen.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  there  was  no 
mystery  in  the  case  at  all,  but  I  can 
with  safety  assert  that  the  right 
solution  had  not  been  found. 

As  I  have  already  said,  a  few 
good  introductions  had  sufficed  to 
give  Miss  Heathcote  and  »her  niece 
an  entrance  into  the  best  society 
which  C  afforded,  and  as  they 

were  agreeable  and  well-bred  women, 
good  natured,  and  rich  enough  to 
keep  a  pony  carriage  for  summer,  a 
pretty  little  brougham  for  winter 
use,  and  a  riding  horse  for  Miss 
Bussel,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  speedily  became  very  popu- 
lar. Miss  Heathcote  was  a  pleasant 
looking  woman  of  about  sixty,  she 
was  rather  precise  and  matter-of- 
fact  in  some  of  her  ideas,  and  very 
much  inclined  to  uphold  the  man-, 
ners  and  customs  of  her  youth  in 
preference   to    the    manners    and 
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customs  of  the  youth  around  hor  ; 
but  it  was  remarkable  bow,  either 
from  the  indolence  of  middle  age, 
or  from  the  consciousness  of  her 
own  inability  to  stem  the  torrent, 
she  placidly  went  with  the  stream, 
and  tolerated  many  things  of  which 
she  did  not  altogether  approve. 

Miss  Erussel  was  a  handsome, 
rather  than  a  pretty,  girl  of  about 
five-and-twenty  ;  there  was  nothing 
young-ladyish  about  her  as  I  under- 
stand the  term»  but  she  was  neither 
fast  nor  strong-minded,  she  walked 
and  rode  well,  and  sang  with  exquisite 
taste  and  feeling,  indeed  she  was 
wont  to  say  of  henelf  that  singing 
and  housekeeping  were  her  only 
accomplishments ;  but  she  could  do 
what  yery  many  singing  young  ladies 
fail  in,  she  was  botli  a  good  talker 
and  a  good  listener,  and  was  there- 
fore a  most  agreeable  companion. 
Some  people  called  her  too  clever 
for  a  woman,  and  very  satirical,  and 
those  assertions  made  other  people, 
who  did  not  know  her  intimately, 
rather  afraid  of  her;  and  she  was 
also  sometimes  called  the  ''clever 
Miss  Bussel,"  but  on  the  whole 
she  was  popidar ;  women  were  not 
jealous  of  her  although  she  was 
handsome,  and  she  counted  several 
men  amons  her  most  sincere  and 
constant  friends. 

Miss  Heathcote  was  inclined  to 
be  sometimes  rather  severe  in  her 
old-fashioned  way  upon  these  pla- 
tonic  friendships.  *'  In  my  day, 
Eleanor,"  she  would  say,  "young 
men  and  women  were  neYerJriends; 
that  they  are  so  now  is,  I  suppose, 
a  si^  of  that  progress  and  march 
of  intellect  of  which  we  hear  so 
much,  and  yet  I  would  fain  believe 
that  love  and  romance  are  ^s  power- 
ful to-day  as  they  were  fifty  and  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  if  they  are, 
I  confess  I  have  not  much  faith  in 
these  new-fangled  ideas.** 

But  among  the  strangers  of  C 

Miss  Heathcote  had  round  one  old 
friend.    It  is  a  trite  saying  that 


the  world  is  a  very  small  place,  and 
that  we  are  constantly  knocking 
up   against   some    one  we   know. 
Two    of    Miss    Heathoote*8    near 
neighbours  were  a  mother  and  son 
called  Yaughan,  and  in  the  former 
the  maiden  lady  recognized  an  old 
schoolfellow    whom   she    had  lost 
sight  offer  years.  She  knew  that  her 
pretty  friend  Emily  Seymour  had 
married  well,  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
the  woman,  who  had  on  her  own 
part  no  tale  of  love  and  courtship  to 
tell,  to  hear  from  the  friend  of  her 
youth  the  story  of  a  happy  married 
life.     It  had  ended  all  too  soon, 
and  during  the  minority  of  her  only 
son,  Mrs. Yaughan  had  let  the  Oak«, 

the  family   **  place"  in  shire, 

and  had  settled  in  C ^  her  native 

town ;  her  son  Henry  was  seven- 
and-twenty  when  she  and  Miss 
Heathcote  met  again,  but  atill  the 
Oaks  was  let,  and  would  remain 
so  until  the  young  man  made  up 
his  mind  to  marrv. 

Of  course  had  he  been  a  poor 
man  with  just  one  or  two  hundred 
a  year  professional  income,  he  would 
have  had  at  seven-and-twenty  a  wife 
and  family  to  support,  but  being  rich 
he  had  never  fallen  seriously  in  love, 
although  it  cannot'with  truth  be  said 
that  he  never,  with  considerable 
assiduity,  made  love  to  any  pretty 
woman  whom  he  met.  He  was 
not  strikingly  handsome,  but  his 
manner  was  so  attractive,  and  his 
agreeability  so  great,  that  handsome 
men  with  scant  powers  of  eye,  and 
none  of  speech,  were  invariably 
distanc-ed  by  him;  women  called 
Henry  Yaughan  ''charming,"  and 
if  sometimes  a  susceptible  young 
damsel  fell  in  love  with  him  she 
could  not  bUme  herself  for  bad 
taste,  however  severely  she  might 
take  herself  to  task  for  folly. 

Yaughan  was  also  popular  with 
men,  for  he  was  a  passionate  lover 
of  idl  field  sports,  a  good  shot,  a 
bold  rider,  and  a  first-rate  cricket 
player :  with  this  love  for  outdoor 
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amusements  he  combined  a  great 
loye  of  books,  and  was  perfectly  at 
home,  or  appeared  so,  on  almost 
eyerj  subject,  and  could  discuss 
with  equal  fluency  the  authenticity 
of  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  chances 
of  the  favourite  for  the  Derby ! 
In  short  he  was  looked  upon  with 
much  favour  by  those  who  formed 

"  good  society  "  in  C ,  and  it  is 

not  too  much  to  say  that  he  left 
quite  a  blank  behind  him  when,  as 
was  his  custom,  he  went  to  London 
for  a  month  in  the  season  ;  then  in 
the  autumn  of  every  second  year 
perhaps  he  would  go  abroad  for  six 
weeks,  and  the  year  he  did  not  go 
to  Switzerland  or  Germany  he  was 
certain  to  take  a  month's  hunting 
in  Leicestershire,  and  once  or  twice 
he  was  even  so  benighted — "  be- 
nighted "  was  the  word  used  by  his 
mother  and  friends  in  commenting 
upon  bis  conduct — as  to  cross  the 
Channel  for  some  sport  in  a  well- 
known  hunting  country  in  the 
South  of  Lreland. 

But  it  was  noticed  by  all  his 
friends,  men  and  women,  in  C 
that  when  Miss  Heathcote  and  her 
niece  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  became  intimate  with  the  people, 
Mr.  Yaughan  gave  up  many  of  his 
expeditions ;  his  friends,  and  more 
especially  his  young  lady  friends, 
were  not  slow  to  comment  upon 
this  curious  coincidence,  and  after 
the  manner  of  women,  they,  of 
course,  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  Miss  Bussel  was  the  attraction, 
a  magnet  more  powerful  than  even 
his  favourite  pursuit  of  hunting, 

I  have  already  explained  that  Miss 
Heathcote  and  Mrs.  Yaughan  had 
met  as  old  friends,  and  during  their 
meetings  to  talk  over  past  happy 
days,  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
young  people  should  meet  too,  and 
before  ve^  long  they  discovered 
that  they  had  many  likings  and  dis- 
likings  in  common ;  they  exchanged 
books,  and  marked  passages  for 
each  other  in  their  favourite  au- 


thors ;  they  are^ued  and  cavilled  and 
got  enthusiastic  over  singers  and 
players  whom  they  had  heard  and 
seen,  and  they  were  generally  to  be 
found  together  to  carry  on  the  argu- 
ment or  discussion  at  every  pic-nic, 
garden,dinnerparty,orball.  Files  of 
the  newest  music  used  to  come  from 
London,  ordered  by  Mr.  Yanshan 
for  Miss  Bussel,  and  in  the  sight  of 
all  the  young  ladies  in  C  she 

worked  a  pretty  smoking-cap  for  him, 
and  gave  it  to  him  on  his  birthday. 

So,  with  all  these  facts  for  founda- 
tion, a  very  pretty  little  romance 
was  built  up,  and  some  people  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  '^  it "  was  all 
'*  settled,'*  that  the  tenant  at  the 
Oaks  had  got  notice  to  quit,  and 
that  Mrs.  Yaughan  and  Miss  Heath- 
cote intended  to  live  together    in 

0 after  the    marriage.      But 

although  it  was  hardly  possible  for 
those  most  chiefly  concerned  not  to 
hear  some  of  the  remarks  which 
were  made  about  them,  they  did  not 
allow  their  conduct  or  bearing  to- 
wards each  other  to  be  affected 
thereby;  indeed,  there  were  very 
few  days  during  the  summer  upon 
which  Yaughan  and  Eleanor  Bussel 
did  not  meet  at  garden  or  archery 
parties,  festivities  of  a  mild  charac- 
ter perhaps,  but  pleasant  withal  to 
those  who  took  part  in  them,  for 
they  generally  wound  up  with  "  high 
tea  "  and  a  dance. 

To  these  friendly  gatherings  Miss 
Bussel  generally  went  alone;  her 
aunt,  although  not  exactly  an  in- 
valid, was  somewhat  feeble,  and 
easily  tired  if  she  went  beyond  her 
own  little  domain,  and  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  Yaughan  had  quietly 
established  the  custom  of  escorting 
Eleanor  home,  although  Miss  Heath- 
cote's  staid  and  respectable  old  man- 
servant was  always  sent  for  her. 

This  kind  of  life  had  gone  on 
without  much  variation  for  three 
summers, Yaughan  was  twenty-seven 
when  Miss  Bussel  and  her  aunt 
came  to  C— -— ,  and   people   had 
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begun  to  tire  of  speculating  as  to 
the  result  of  the  young  man's  atten- 
tions to  the  handsome  girl  who 
seemed  so  well  suited  to  him  ;  just 
as  they  had  given  up  speculating 
about  the  maid  sister  whom  they 
belieyed  to  be  an  inmate  of  the 
LaurelB  (Miss  Heathcote*s house  was 
called  the  Laurels);  but  the  very  wise 
ones  decided  amongst  themselves 
that  the  marriage  would  have  already 
taken  place  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  Miss  Heathcote  not  unreason- 
ably objected  to  .be  left  alone  with 
tiie  mad  woman. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that 
when  the  majority  of  those  kind 
people  who  settle  the  affairs  of 
others,  began  to  acknowledge  that 
Yaughan  and  Miss  Bussel  were 
friends  only,  a  feeling  arose  in  the 
mind  of  the  former,  which  some- 
what interfered  with  the  pleasure 
he  had  always  found  in  the  society 
of  the  latter;  doubts  began  to  as- 
sail him  as  to  the  wisdom  in  the 
first  place,  and  as  to  the  propriety 
in  the  second,  of  continually  hover- 
ing about  a  girl,  making  her  con- 
spicuous by  his  attentions,  and 
drawing  down  remarks  upon  an  in- 
timacy  more  close,  and  an  inter- 
course far  more  frequent,  than 
usudUy  exists  for  any  length  of 
time  between  a  young  man  and  a 

?''oung  woman ;  he  was  not  abso- 
utely  in  love  with  Eleanor,  but  he 
liked  her  cordially,  and  without 
self-flattery,  he  could  say  that  she 
liked  him,  and  would  probably  ac- 
cept him  if  he  asked  her  to  marry 
him.    A  young  artist  called  Dan- 

vers,  had  come  to  C that  third 

summer,  and  he  had  showed  signs 
of  unmistakable  admiration  for 
Eleanor,  so  perhaps  the  idea  of  a 
rival  had  stimulated  the  placid  af- 
fection of  Yaughan.  But  poor 
Danvers  was  in  delicate  health,  and 
besides,  he  was  not  rich  enough  to 
marry;  but  he  was  the  only  one  who 
ever  dared  to  attack  Yaughan  openly 
on  thd  subject  of  Miss  Sussel. 


'*  I  hardly  know  what  to  make  of 
you,  Harry,"  he  said  to  him  one 
day.  "  You  are  either  a  desperate 
humbug,  or  very  dose ;  but  I  think 
you  are  playing  a  dangerous  game, 
old  fellow,  so  take  care." 

The  remark  was  made  aft^ 
Yaughan  had  described,  with  plea- 
sant minuteness,  a  pic-nic  whidi 
had  taken  place  the  day  before,  but 
which  Danvers  had  not  been  w^l 
enough  to  join,  and  Miss  Eussel's 
name  had  occurred  very  often  during 
the  narrative. 

His  friend's  quiet  wamingsilenced 
Yaughan  suddenly,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  "  Oh,  I  know  what  you 
mean,"  he  said,  with  a  little  laugh ; 
'*  but  I  see  no  great  danger,  and  I 
mean  to  take  no  end  of  care.  By- 
the-way,  she  said  she  was  very  sorry 
that  you  were  not  with  us." 

*'  Did  she  P  I  am  obliged  to  her 
for  thinking  of  me;  she's  a  nice 
girl,  Yaughan,  I  don't  know  a  nicer, 
and  if  I  were  not  a  poor  devil  of  an 
artist  with  nothing  a  year,  and  a 
bad  lung " 

*' Nonsense,  man,  your  lung  is 
right  enough;  but  she's  not  the 
sort  of  woman  you  ought  to  fall  in 
love  with ;  she's  not  dreamj,  not 
poetical  enough;  that  pretty  little 
Emily  Lasoelles,  the  Ormonds' 
cousin,  would  suit  yon  far  better." 

''And  is  Miss  Lascelles  your 
ideal  of  a  dreamy  and  poetical  young 
lady  P  "  cried  Danvers ;  "  I  confess 
she  is  not  mine.  Why  she  could  not 
exist  without  flirtation  and  admira- 
tion, while  Miss  Bussel  is — well, 
she  is  simply  perfect  to  my  mind ! 
By-the-way,  Harry,  do  you  re- 
member that  handsome  young  Biia- 
sel  who  was  at  Oxford  with  us,  and 
whom  we  met  afterwards  at  Baden, 
he  was  in  rather  queer  company  and 
avoided  us  ?  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  he  is  related  to  your  friend ; 
there  is  something  in  her  face  that 
often  reminds  me  of  him." 

''  I  don't  see  it,"  said  Yaughan ; 
"  but  I  am  not  quick  at  likenesses. 
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I  remember  Jack  Bussel — wasn't 
Jack  his  name  ? — ^rery  well ;  he  was 
an  awful  scamp!    Wasn't  he  ex- 

Selled  for  caricaturing  one  of  the 
ig  wigs?  We  thought  it  rather 
bard  Imes  upon  him  at  the  time. 
He  wasn't  half  a  bad  fellow  I  re- 
member, and  a  splendid  man  to 
ride." 

''  I  think  I  heard  that  he  went 
to  the  dogs  completely  after  that 
Oxford  business,"  said  Danvers. 
*^  There  is  a  vague  something  about 
him  floating  through  my  head ;  but 
I'm  hanged  if  I  can  make  it  out. 
I  suppose  he  can't  be  anything  to 
Miss  Bussel." 

"  I  hope  not,  for  her  sake,"  re- 
plied Vaughan.  "  It  would  not  be 
pleasant  to  haye  a  fellow  like  that 
liable  to  turn  up  on  one's  hands  at 
any  moment  1  And  now  I  must  be 
off;  we  have  a  garden  party  at  the 
Ormonds'  this  afternoon,  and  I 
must  go  home  and  dress.  Good- 
bye, old  fellow ;  I  shall  soon  look 
in  and  worry  you  again." 

"  Good-bye;  give  my  love  to  the 
dreamy  and  poetical  Emily;  and 
mind  yourself  coming  home  to- 
night !  Those  walks  by  moonlight 
are  decidedly  — " 

But  before  he  could  finish 
Yaughan  was  gone. 

One  of  the  largest  garden  parties 
— ^for  the  giving  of  which  C— - 
was  famous — was  to  take  place  that 
afbemoon  at  a  verv  pretty  place 
about  a  mile  from  the  Laurels,  and 
Yaughan  was  looking  forward  to  a 
pleasant  walk  by  moonlight,  with 
ISleanor  Bussel,  for,  of  course,  it 
would  as  usual  fall  to  his  lot  to 
escort  her  home;  as  he  thought 
about  that  walk,  which  would  neces- 
sarily be  slow  as  the  weather  was 
hot,  and  quite  uninterrupted  as  the 
road  was  unfrequented,  he  all  but 
made  up  his  mind  to  ask  her  to  be 
his  wife ;  but  when  a  man  is  unde- 
cided upon  such  a  subject,  and  asks 
himself, ''  Shall  IP"  before  he  asks 
the  lady,  "  WiU  you?  "  I  think  it 


may  be  said  that  he  is  not  very 
deeply  in  love. 

The  Ormonds  gave  by  far  the 
pleasantest  and  the  most  successful 
garden  parties  in  the  season.  You 
were  sure  to  meet  there  the  very 
people  of  all  others  with  whom  you 
liked  to  spend  an  afternoon  ;  there 
was  no  stiffness  and  no  formality, 
and  it  was  often  said  that  many 
matches  besides  croquet  matches 
had  been  made  upon  that  smooth, 
sunny  lawn.  As  I  have  already 
said,  during  that  third  si^mmer  of 
Miss  Heathcote's  residence  at 
C ,  people  had  given  up  specu- 
lating as  to  the  result  of  Harry 
Yaughan's  attentions  to  her  niece, 
and  had  even  begun  to  feel  some- 
what aggrieved  with  him  for  not 
baving  long  before  made  up  his 
mind  to  marry.  He  was  so  atten- 
tive that  he  kept  other  men  off,  at 
least  so  it  was  said ;  but  except  the 
poetical  young  artist  Danvers,  I  do 
not  think  that  among  the  men,  who 
liked  and  admired  Eleanor,  she  had 
an  assortment  of  serious  lovers  all 
ready  to  fall  upon  Yaughan  and 
punish  him  for  being  such  a  dog  in 
the  manger. 

Poor  Danvers  undoubtedly  used 
to  see  visions  and  dream  dreams  in 
which  Eleanor  Bussel  played  a  very 
prominent  part ;  but  even  when  he 
was  dreaming  most  vividly,  he  was 
conscious  of  some  vague  incongruity 
between  the  woman  he  admired  and 
himself.  She  had  so  much  practical 
common  sense,  and,  in  his  own  opin- 
ion, he  had  so  little ;  so  he  used  to 
amuse  himself,  as  he  said,  watching 
Yaughan  making  up  his  mind,  and 
half  envying  him  the  happiness  of 
winning  such  a  charming  girl  as 
Eleanor  for  his  wife.  Yaughan's 
conversation  with  the  young  artist, 
combined  with  the  half  determina- 
tion he  had  formed  to*  propose  to 
Eleanor  during  their  walk  hom'e 
from  the  garden  party,  gave  him 
even  a  more  lover-like  demeanour 
than  usual  throughout  the  after- 
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noon ,  and  when,  abont  ten  o'dock, 
the  party  broke  up,  and  he  foand 
himself  walking  beside  her  with  her 
hand  within  his  arm,  and  with  her 
aunt's  old  servant  at  a  respectful 
diatancs  behind,  he  felt  sure  that 
he  was  really  and  truly  in  love,  and 
that  before  the  walk  was  over  she 
would  be  his  promised  wife. 

It  may  have  been  the  unusual 
intensity  of  his  feelings  that 
prompted  him  to  open  the  conver- 
sation which  he  intended  to  end  so 
seriously  with  a  very  commonplace 
remark. 

'*  What  a  delicious  day  we  have 
had ! "  he  said,  as  they  went  along 
the  shadowy  road  arm  in  arm,  for 
the  light  of  the  moon,  although  she 
was  nearly  full,  could  scarcely  pene- 
trate the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees. 
''  I  oaII  it  a  perfect  &y,  and  we  won 
that  last  game  in  famous  stvle;  I 
always  win  when  I  have  you  lor  my 
partner.  Why  do  you  shiver  P  Are 
you  sure  you  do  not  feel  the  night 
air  chill  after  dancing  P  Let  me 
pin  that  shawl  closer  for  yon." 

Eleanor  knew  by  experience  how 
impossible  it  was  to  gainsay  her 
companion,  who  was  determination 
itself;  so,  although  yery  doubtful  as 
to  the  necessity,  she  submitted  to 
hare  her  shawl  re-arranged,  and 
only  made  a  very  ifaint  remon- 
strance, when  Yanghan  took  the 
ornamental  pin  from  his  scarf  for 
the  purpose,  declaring  that  *' Ladies' 
pins  always  fell  out.'* 

The  opportunity fordedaring  him- 
self as  he  drew  the  folds  of  the  shawl 
carefully  round  her  shoulders  waa 
not  a  bad  one,  but  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

"  A  great  deal  of  pleasure  would 
have  been  lost  in  my  life,"  he  said, 
when  they  began  to  walk  on  again, 
"  if  my  mother  and  your  aunt  had 
not  made  up  their  minds  to  settle 
id  C- " 

^  But  then,'*  Eleanor  replied,  in 
her  practical  way,  '*  if  you  had  never 
known    the  pleasures    of  C- 


these  garden  parties  for  instance, 
you  could  not  with  truth  be  said 
to  have  lost  them." 

"  Ah,  but  I  have  known  them  P 
he  answered,  quite  oblivious  of  the 
woman's  logic  he  waa  using.  *'I 
would  not  give  up  the  last  twe 
years  of  my  life  for  anything  that 
could  be  offered  to  me !  I  do  not 
think  you  value  friendship'* — 
there  was  a  little  pause  over  the 
word — ^  as  I  do,  Miaa  Busael,"  he 
added,  in  a  lower  tone. 
•  ••Do  you  think  so?"  ahesaid; 
"  but  you  are  mistaken.  I  do  value 
friendship  very  highly,  but  I  think, 
to  be  worth  anything,  it  ahould  be 
a  tested  friendship.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  could  make  my  ideas  on  this 
subject  Tory  dear,  and  I  am  con- 
scious also  that  they  are  too  vague 
to  be  explained  ;  but  what  I  mean 
is,  that  I  do  not  think  it  makes 
people  friends,  aa  I  like  to  under- 
stand the  term,  merely  to  caU  one 
another  so.  For  a  real  friend  we 
should  be  able  to  sacrifice  eveiy- 
thing,  even  life  itself,  were  such  a 
sacrifice  possible;  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should  ever  heaitate,  as  it 
were,  to  betray  ourselves  to  a  real 
friend — I  mean,  to  betray  a  weak- 
ness, a  failing,  or  a  folly  of  which 
we  ourselves  have  been  g^oilty.  A 
friend  should,  I  think,  know  us  in 
our  weakness,  as  well  aa  in  our 
strength.  I  am  sure  I  have  ex- 
pressed myself  very  badly,  but  I 
cannot  help  it" 

*'  I  think  I  understand  you,"  re- 
plied Yaughan,  '*  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  I  agree  with  you 
fully ;  your  ideal  seems  to  me  to 
point  out  a  feeling  far  deeper,  far 
more  exclusive  and  powerful  than 
mere  friendship.  You  remember 
the  French  proverb, '  Friendship  is 
love  without  wings '  P  You  would 
make  friendship  to  be  love  without 
that  passionate  desire  for  personal 
appropriation  which  we  all  feel  when 
we  are  commonly  called  in  lore. 
Am  I  not  right  P  " 
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^'  Quite  riglit ;  but  you  should 
not  say 'which  weall  feel, 'for  women 
seem  to  me  to  haye  a  great  many 
different  ways  of  loving  which  men 
do  not  understand,  or  perhaps  be- 
lieye  in " 

'*  At  least  you  will  allow  me  to 
believe  that  ifour  way  of  loving 
would  be  a  very  noble  one,*'  he  in- 
terrupted, with  the  slightest  pos- 
sible pressure  of  the  hand  that  lay 
upon  his  arm ;  ''  and  I  think  that 
it  would  be  very  hard  either  to  win 
or  to  deserve  your — your  friendship. 
You  would  give  a  great  deal,  but 
you  would  expect  a  great  deal  in 
return.  But  suppose— I  am  now 
going  back  to  your  theory — sup- 
pose that  your  friend  proved  un- 
worthy ;  suppose  that  he — I  do  not 
say  she,  for  I  think  women's  friend- 
ships are  a  poor  thing  at  the  best- 
were  in  any  way  to  earn  your  con- 
tempt ;  that  he  were  to  throw  you 
over,  or,  worse  still,  to  turn  out  a 
scoundrel,  what  then  ?" 

"  If  I  really  cared  for  him,"  she 
answered,  rather  shyly,  and  as  if  in 
deprecation  of  herself,  '*  I  could  but 
try  to  justify  my  foolish  faithfhl- 
cess  by  those  exquisite  lines  :— 


''I  k^iow  not,  I  ask  not  if  guilt*8  in 
that  heart ; 
But  I  know  that  I  love  thee,  what- 
ever thou  art ! ' 


•I 


No  matter  how  slowly  people 
walk,  a  mile  is  not  interminable, 
and  by  that  time  Yaughan  and 
Eleanor  had  left  the  high  road,  and 
were  going  towards  the  house 
through  the  pleasure-grounds.  He 
was  considering  bow  he  could  con- 
trive to  prolong  the  walk  by  pro- 
posing that  they  should  go  and  look 
at  the  view  by  moonlight  from  a 
certain  hill  behind  the  house,  when 
suddenly  his  companion  gave  a 
aiight  start,  and  dropped  his  arm. 

^  Hallo !  "  he  cried  at  the  same 


moment;  "there  is  some  follow 
sitting  under  your  favourite  tree  1 
Don't  you  see  the  shadow  P  There, 
he's  moving  I  off.  Shall  follow 
him,  and  see  what  he's  doing  here 
at  this  hour?"  he  added,  as  the 
figure  passed  into  sight  upon  the 
lawn,  upon  which  the  moon  was  % 
shining  brilliantly,  and  then  dis- 
appeared again  into  the  shade  of 
the  trees. 

"Oh  no,  pray  do  not  go  after 
him ! "  cried  Eleanor,eagerly.  "  See, 
he  is  going  away,  and  be  cannot  do 
any  harm;  pray  do  not  trouble 
yourself." 

"  Well,  he  has  not  much  the 
appearance  of  a  midnight  robber, 
I  must  say,"  replied  Yaughan,  as 
they  again  walked  on ;  *'  but  stOl  I 
do  not  like  to  see  a  fellow  skulking 
about  like  that.  Is  it  possible  that 
your  aunt  is  still  up  P  "  he  added, 
as  a  ray  of  light  streaming  through 
the  shutters  of  a  window  on  the 
right-hand  side  uf  the  hall  door 
caught  his  eyes. 

"  No,"  said  Eleanor,  '*  our  draw- 
ing room,  where  she  always  sits,  is 
on  the  leit." 

They  were  up  at  the  door  by  that 
time,  and  the  old  servant  had  opened 
it  with  his  latch-key,  and  Eleanor, 
taking  Yaughan's  pin  from  her 
shawl,  held  out  her  nand  and  said, 
"  good-night." 

**  Thank  you.  Good-night,  Miss 
BuBsel,"  he  said ;  *'  I  hope  you  have 
got  no  cold." 

And  so,  after  all  his  resolves,  the 
walk  ended  in  a  commonplace 
manner,  with  the  old  servant  look- 
ing on. 

Miss  Bussel  ran  quickly  upstairs, 
and  opening  the  window  of  her 
room,  she  stood  watching  Yaughan 
until^  turn  in  the  avonue  hid  him 
from  her  view  ;  then  she  stole  down 
again,  went  out  noiselessly,  crossed 
the  lawn,  and  disappeared  acong 
the  trees,  under  which  the  man 
whom  Yaughan  had  noticed  had 
disappeared  a  short  time  before. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Xt  happened  that  after  that  eren- 
ing  unusually  wet  weather  set  in, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  pic-nics  and 
garden  parties,  and  in  consequence 
Yaughan  had  not  so  many  oppor- 
tunities given  him  of  spending  hours 
in  the  society  of  Miss  Bussel,  and 
he  failed  to  make  one  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  intention  that  had 
been  so  strong  in  purpose,  but  so 
weak  in  performance  the  last  eyen- 
ing  they  had  walked  home  together. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  explain  to 
himself  why  he  held  back,  but  he 
was  angry  and  disgusted  at  his  own 
vacillation,  while  from  day  to  day 
it  went  on. 

Meantime  the  summer  was  pass- 
ing into  autumn,  and  invitations 
began  to  pour  in  upon  him  from 
friends  in  different  parts  of  England, 
who  one  and  all  declared  that  he 
was  neglecting  them  shamefully ; 
but  there  was  to  be  an  archery  ball 

the  last  week  in  August  at  C , 

and  as  he  was  one  of  the  stewards, 
he  was  obliged  to  decline  a  pressing 
invitation  to  Scotland  for  the  shoot- 
ing season.  Then  in  September  it 
was  wet  weather  again,  so  he 
stayed  on  at  home,  and  grumbled 
at  it,  and  was  out  of  humour  with 
himself  and  with  ^1  the  world, 
simply  because  a  smooth  and 
pleasant  road  lay  open  before  him 
and  he  could  not  ipake  up  his  mind 
to  travel  upon  it. 

But  to  do  him  everyjustice,it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  very  smooth- 
ness of  the  road  was  in  itself  a 
drawback.  Man  is  such  a  pecu- 
liarly constituted  animal,  that  he 
never  thoroughly  values  a  thing 
that  comes  to  him  without  any 
trouble;  and  Yaughan  felt  con- 
scious of  a  want  somewhere  that 
he  could  not  dbfine.  He  never  felt 
it  when  he  was  with  Eleanor.  On 
the  contrary,  he  always  felt  restful 
and  happy  in  her  Company;  but  his 
calmness  and    her  calmness  were 


irritating  to  remember  wben  the 
charm  of  the  actual  presence  had 

f>assed  away,  and  he  doubted  if  real 
ove  could  De  so  matter-of-fact  and 
so  common-place,  so  utterly  unlike 
all  that  lie  had  ever  heard  or  read 
upon  the  subjeot;  so  he  went  on 
doubting  aud  wavering,  and  heartily 
abusing  himself  for  not  being  able 
to  make  up  his  mind. 

He  was  sitting  with  his  mother 
one  evening,  and  was  not,  it  must 
be  confessed,  in  the  most  placid 
frame  of  mind ;  the  post  oi  the 
morning  had  brought  him  a  tempt- 
ing invitation,  aud  he  had  written 
at  once  to  accept  it;  but  he  was 
already  half  sorry  for  having  done 
so,  yet  half  pleased  at  the  prospect 
of  getting  away  for  a  month  or 
two. 

''  I  could  not  do  better  than  take 
those  books  I  promised  to  lend  her 
over  to  the  Laurels  this  evening,"" 
he  said  to  himself,  while  apparently 
he  was  reading  the  Times.  ^^  I  can 
tell  her  that  I  am  goin^  to  stay  in 
one  of  the  jolliest  houses  in  England,, 
full  of  charming  women,  and  then 
if  she  betrays  the  slightest  symptom 
of  dislike  to  that  part  of  my  pro-  ' 
gramme,  1*11  speak  out  and  make 
an  end  of  the  thin^  one  way  or  the 
other !  It  would  be  no  end  o£  fun 
to  go  to  the  Ashfords  an  engaged 
man." 

"  Henry,"  said  his  mother's  voice,, 
breaking  in  upon  his  musings, 
'^  have  you  seen  a  gentleman  with 
our  friends  at  the  Laurels  lately  ? 
Is  there  any  one  staying  there  ?" 

**  Not  that  I  know  of,  mother ; 
and  I  think  I  must  have  heard  of 
him,  or  seen  him,  if  there  had 
been.- 

*'  So  I  think  too,  for  I  know  you 
are  constantly  going  in  and  out 
Well,  I  heard  to-day  that  there  has 
been  a  gentleman  staying  with 
Miss  Heathcote  for  some  time,  and 
that  he  and  Eleanor  Bussel  are 
going  to  be  married." 

Yaughan's  heart  gave  a  sligiit 
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l)ouncl,  and  he  felt  intensely, 
anxiously  interested ;  but  he  did 
not  even  pnt  down  his  paper  as  he 
said,  "  How  very  odd !  I  wonder 
can  it  be  true — Miss  Bussel  sud- 
denly going  to  be  married!"  and 
then  he  smiled  very,  Tery  slightly, 
as  the  resolve  he  had  made  a  few 
*  minutes  before  flashed  across  him. 
**Tell  me  all  about  it,  mother/'  he 
continued,  "  one  doesn't  often  hear 
any  news  in  this  place."  And  then 
he  put  down  the  Times,  leaned  back 
in  his  chair,  and  shut  his  eyes. 

**  I  have  not  much  to  tell,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Vaughan,  '*  and  I  do  not 
Touch  for  the  truth  of  even  what  I 
do  tell.  Besides,  it  is  all  vague  and 
unconnected.  Some  one  has  seen 
Miss  Bussel  walking  about  lately 
in  the  dusk,  leaning  upon  a  gentle- 
man, a  stranger,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  he  is  staying  at  the  Laurels 
from  the  fact  that  some  other  per- 
son, a  milkman  or  baker,  I  believe, 
saw  a  gentleman  standing  at  one  of 
the  windows  with  his  hat  off." 

"  I  have  done  that  pretty  often 
at  the  Laurels  myself,  mother,"  re- 
plied young  Vaughan,  still  with  his 
eyes  shut,  '*  so  your  evidence  is  not 
very  conclusive.  However  it  may 
be  quite  true.  I  wonder  who  the 
deuce  the  fellow  is,  and  where  he 
came  from."  And  Yaughan  once 
more  took  his  paper,  and  sat  up  to 
read. 

But  he  could  have  read  a  few 
words  only  when  he  spoke  again. 
'^  Mother,"  he  said,  "  I  am  going  to 
the  Ashfords'." 

.  "  Going  after  all  you  said  ?  I  am 
very  glad  ?  Have  you  written  ? 
When  do  you  leave  P  " 

**  Yes,  I  wrote  to-day,  and  I  think 
of  leaving  perhaps  to-morrow.  I 
mean  to  stay  in  London  for  a  few 
^ays."  Then,  throwing  down  the 
paper,  and  starting  up,  he  added, 
*'  I  can't  do  better  than  take  these 
books  oyer  to  the  Laurels  this  even- 
ing and  say  good  bye  to  them  there; 
{perhaps  I  may  meet  the  mysterious 


lover,  and  be  able  to  add  congratu- 
lations to  farewells." 

Mrs.  Vaughan  was  not  by  any 
means  a  sharp  woman,  or  she  would 
have  been  struck  by  the  satirical 
intonation  of  her  son's  voice  as  he 
uttered  the  last  words. 

'^I  think  she  might  have  told  me 
about  it,"  was  the  thought  in 
Vaughan's  mind  as  he  walked  to- 
wards the  Laurels.  Miss  Heath- 
cote's  villa  was  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  that  of  Mrs.  Vaughan, 
and  the  young  man  had  therefore 
ample  time  to  ring  several  changes 
upon  the  one  theme,  as  he  went 
along  with  the  soft  wind  of  the 
October  night  blowing  in  his  face, 
and  sighing  among  the  branches 
above  bis  head. 

*'  I  suppose  the  fellow  is  here« 
whoever  he  is,"  was  bis  comment  as 
he  reached  the  hall  door.  But  he 
did  not  ring.  His  quick  eye  had 
detected  that  one  of  the  low  Prench 
windows  of  the  drawing-room  was 
still  open,  and  taking  the  privilege 
of  an  intimate  friend,  he  turned 
towards  it,  and  stepped  into  the 
room.  It  was  empty,  and  lighted 
only  by  the  faint  glow  of  a  nre. 

He  looked  round,  and  hesitated. 
Then  a  sudden  thought  appeared  to 
strike  him.  "I  have  it,"  he  said, 
"they  have  just  gone  out  by  the 
window  for  a  ramble,  and  if  I  wait 
for  them  here,  I  must  see  the 
man.  But  where  is  her  aunt  I 
wonder  ?  and  did  I  not  see  a  light 
in  that  right-hand  window  as  I  came 
up  ?  Perhaps  it  is  a  sitting  room  of 
Miss  Heathcote's."  He  went  out 
again,  and  having  satisfied  himself 
that  there  was  a  light  to  be  seen 
through  a  chink  of  the  shuttered 
window  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  hall  door,  he  re-entered  the 
drawing-room,  and  threw  himself 
without  ceremony  upon  a  sofa  near 
the  fire. 

He  stayed  there  quietly  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  watching  the  win- 
dow at  which  he  expected  every 
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inetant  that  Eleanor  and  the  *'  un- 
known" would  appear;  but  thej 
did  not  come.  ''Bj  Jove,  they 
must  be  fond  of  walking ! "  was  bis 
comment  at  length,  made  in  a  most 
bitter  and  satirical  tone,  *'  and  there 
is  not  even  moonlight  for  an  excuse. 
I  must  go  and  find  Miss  Heathcote 
and  ask  her  if  she  generally  leaves 
her  drawing-room  windows  open  all 
night." 

He  jumped  up,  and  opening  the 
door  went  out  into  the  hall ;  the 
corresponding  door  at  the  opposite 
side  was  open,  and  a  bright  light 
streamed  through  it.  The  room  was 
furnished  as  a  sitting-room,  and  it 
struck  Vaughan  as  rather  strange 
that  often  as  he  had  visited  at  the 
Laurels  he  had  never  seen  its  in- 
terior before. 

He  crossed  the  hall,  and  had  his 
hand  out  to  knock  before  going  in, 
when  he  paused  suddenly,  arrested 
by  an  unexpected  sight.  Upon 
the  wall  facing  him  as  he  stood 
there  was  a  shadow  cast,  the  mean- 
ing of  which,  if  I  may  use  the 
word,  was  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
He  recognized  at  once  the  familiar 
figure  of  Eleanor  Bussel ;  she  was 
looking  up  into  the  face  of  a  man, 
a  stranger  to  Vaughan,  whose  arm 
was  thrown  across  her  shoulder. 
She  was  speaking.  Vaughan  heard 
the  low,  earnest  tone  of  her  voice, 
and  then  the  stranger  replied, 
"  Eleanor,  my  own  dear '* 

But  before  the  last  word  was 
fully  uttered  the  unseen  listener 
had  retreated.  He  went  back  to 
the  drawing-room,  made  his  way  to 
a  writing-table,  lighted  a  taper,  and 
taking  out  one  of  his  cards,  he  wrote 
"  with"  before  his  name,  "  compli- 
ments "  after  it,  and  "  P.  P.  C."  in 
the  comer,  and  leaving  it  upon  the 
books  he  had  broi;ght,  he  went  out 
through  the  window,  and  walked 
slowly  home. 

"  So,"  he  said — "  that  is  over.  I 
hope  she  will  be  very  happy  1  But 
Itnink  she  might  have  told  me." 


He  felt  a  little  hurt,  a  little  dis- 
appointed,  and  the  least  thing 
jealous,  but  not  sufficiently,  so  to 
spoil  his  night's  rest,  or  to  interfere 
with  his  anticipations  of  pleasure 
during  his  approaching  visit.  He 
did  not  tell  his  mother  what  he  had 
seen,  he  merely  said  that  he  had 
left  the  books,  and  heard  nothing 
of  the  mysterious  lover.  The  next 
day  he 'left  C . 

Vaughan's  friends,  the  Ashforda, 
lived  in  his  own  county,  within 
visiting  distance  of  "The  Oaks,** 
and  he  had  known  them  from  child- 
hood, consequently  a  visit  to  them 
seemed  like  going  home.  They 
were  well-born,  and  wealthy  people^ 
with  a  splendid  house,  which  it  was 
their  pleasure  from  autumn  to 
spring  to  keep  filled  with  a  succes- 
sion of  guests.  The  family  circle 
itself  was  small,  the  daughters  were 
all  married  but  one ;  the  eldest  son 
was  in  the  army,  and  his  only  brother 
was  still  at  Eton.  Miss  Ashford 
was  a  girl  very  much  in  Eleanor 
Bussera  style,  but  she  was  older 
than  Vaughan,  and  looked  upon  him 
as  another  brother ;  she  called  him 
"  Henry,"  and  gave  him  good  ad- 
vice, in  a  half-laughing,  half-earnest 
manner. 

'*  I  am  so  glad  to  see  yoa»"  she 
said,  as  she  met  him  on  the  after- 
noon of  his  arrival ;  "  I  was  really 
beginning  to  despair  of  ever  get- 
ting you  amongst  us  again ;  and  I 
begin*  to  think  that  there  must  be 
some    very    strong   attraction   in 

C .    1  know  by  experience  that 

there  is  no  use  in  expecting  yoa 
either  to  confess  or  to  look  guil^; 
but  I  augur  the  best  from  the  fict 
that  you  are  actually  here*  And 
now,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  have 
made  every  arrangement  for  your 
final  capture-^observe  the  empha- 
sis on  final — for  I  am  fully  aware 
how  easily  you  have  hitherto  alipped 
out  of  bonds  that  seemed  very 
fast  indeed.  The  brothers  Daven- 
port themselves  could  not  be  more 
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expert.    But  this  time  you  have  nut 
a  chance." 

'^What  a  frightful  prospect  to 
open  before  a  man  just  as  he  arrives 
to  paj  a  pleasant  visit,"  replied 
Yaughan,  laughing.  ''But  do  jour 
worst,  I  am  a  complete  ironclad! 
However,  jou  must  give  me  a 
glimpse  of  the  enemy's  country,  if 
you  please ;  no  one  can  prepare  a 
line  of  defence  without  knowing 
what  the  attack  will  be  like." 

But  Miss  Ashford  shook  her  head 
and  laughed  mischievously.  ''She 
is  to  be  here  this  evening,  that;  is  all 
I  can  tell  you,"  she  said ;  "and  if 
you  do  not — there  now — I  have 
done.  Come  out  and  look  at  the 
ponies  papa  gave  me  for  a  birthday 
present  last  week." 

Miss  Ashford's  plans  gave  Yaughan 
but  little  concern.  She  was  in  the 
habit;,  as  he  expressed  it,  of  "  pitch- 
ing into"  him  most  unmereifully 
about  bis  numerous  flirtations,  and 
also  of  predicting  a  time  when  he 
would  find  that  the  pastime  known 
as  "  playing  with  edged  tools  "  was 
not  always  to  be  indulged  in  with 
impunity.  He  was  inclined  just 
then,  too,  to  be  a  little  cynical  about 
women — to  declare  that  they  were 
''  all  alike,  all  of  opinion  that  it  was 
the  best  fun  in  the  world  to  make 
a  fool  of  a  fellow ! "  But  in  his 
heart  he  knew  that  as  regarded 
Eleanor  Bnssel,  if  there  had  been 
any  "  fooling,'*  it  had  not  been  all 
on  her  side. 

When  he  went  into  the  drawing- 
room  before  dinner,  he  found  all  the 
guests  assembled,  and  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  faces  were  strange  to 
him.  Miss  Ashford  introduced  him 
to  every  one,  and  he  tried  in  vain  to 
detect  from  her  manner  as  she 
named  one  young  lady  after  ano- 
ther, the  precise  moment  when  the 
lady  stood  before  him ;  but  he  was 
foiled,  she  gave  no  clue  by  look  or 
smile. 

He  took  in  to  dinner  a  pretty  little 
flaxen-hairedt  chirpiDg  girl,  dressed 


in  white  muslin  and  blue  ribbons, 
and  he  at  once  set  himself  to  flirt 
with  her  in  the  most  determined 
manner.  But  at  the  same  time  hia 
eyes  were  not  idle,  and  very  soon 
they  were  arrested  by  a  face  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table,  and  be- 
fore dinner  was  over,  he  actually 
caught  himself  wishing  that  the  pos- 
sessor of  those  glorious,  dark  vio- 
let eyes,  with  the  lone  black  lashes, 
and  that  clear  and  dazzling  com- 
plexion, would  prove  to  be  the 
charmer  by  whom  he  was  to  be 
conquered. 

He  had  been  introduced  to  her, 
but  he  had  not  caught  her  name,  so 
tried  to  find  it  out  from  his  chat- 
tering companion.  He  had  tact 
enough  not  to  ask  in  particidar  for 
the  lady's  name,  and  he  was  re- 
warded by  getting  sereral  pieces 
of  information.  She  was  a  Miss 
Forbes;  Caroline  Forbes,  an  only 
daughter.  Her  father  was  the  nice 
old  gentleman  with  the  white  hair, 
who  had  taken  Mrs.  Ashford  in  to 
dinner.  She  was  such  a  nice  ffirl, 
and  so  pretty  !  didn't  Mr.  Yaughan 
think  so  ?  And  she  was  very  clever 
too,  and  the  dearest  friend  Ejite 
Ashford  had  in  the  world." 

Yaughan  was  ^ite  satisfied,  and 
he  watched  Miss  Torbes  with  some- 
thing more  than  admiration  as  she 
left  the  dining-room.  A  woman 
sitting,  and  a  woman  walking,  even 
across  a  room,  were,  he  knew,  two 
very  different  things.  He  saw  that 
she  was  of  moderate  height,  with  a 
full  but  perfectly  proportioned 
figure,  that  her  dress  was  in  good 
taste,  stylish  and  becoming;  bat 
it  struck  him  also  that  she  was  just 
the  least  thing  too  oonscious  of  her 
attractions. 

"  Well,  Kate,"  he  said,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  ^yon  have 
done  admirably  for  me.  That  little 
girl  with  the  golden  hair  is  exactly 
my  style,  and  her  conversation  is  so 
amusing,  so  very  ori^nal,  and— >'' 

Ejite  Ashford  fell  at  once  into 
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the  trap.  '*  Oh,  Henry  I "  she  in- 
terrupted, ''  I  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing ;  and  I  mw  you  looking  at 
Miss  Forbes  all  the  time  we  were 
at  dinner." 

Yaughan  laughed.  *' Trust  a 
woman  for  showing  her  hand/'  he 
said,  "  before  the  game  has  well  be- 
gun. So  Miss  Forbes  is  the  lady, 
^ell,  I  do  admire  her,  but   she 

looks " 

.  '^  Not  conceited  1  W^it  until  you 
know  her.  She  is  not  the  least  con« 
oeited." 

"  If  you  would  but  hear  me  out. 
I  was  not  going  to  accuse  her  of 
eonceit ;  but  I  am  very  much  mis- 
taken if  she  is  the  sort  of  woman 
who  cares  to  play  to  empty  benches. 
Tes,  I  can  see  by  your  face  that  I 
am  right.  She  is  accustomed  to 
admiration,  and  she  likes  it.  But 
Z  am  not  surprised ;  her  eyes  would 
Bofben  the  heart  of  an  anchorite.*' 

E!ate  Ashford  laughed ;  but  she 
was  pleased  to  see  that  Vaughan 
presently  seated  himself  by  Miss 
Forbes*  side,  and  that  later  in  the 
evening  they  played  chess  together. 
She  saw,  too,  that  they  talked  far 
more  than  was  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  the  game* 

And  this  continued  night  after 
night,  with  intervals  of  music,  aud 
sometimes  of  dancing,  to  say  no- 
thing of  rides,  and  drives,  and  walks 
during  the  day,  and  before  the  end 
of  a  fortnight,  Yaughan  had  satis- 
factorily answered  the  question 
that  had  so  long  perplexed  him 
before  he  left.  He  found  that  the 
sober  quiet  liking^e  had  for  JEJIeanor 
SuBsel  was  not  the  real  thing  after 
all,  and  that  he  was  at  last  honestly 
and  deeply  **  in  love." 

And  then  the  happy  days  flew 
«ver  all  too  quickly.  Winter  had 
flet  in,  but  Yaughan  still  remained 
in  —shire,  and  when  uncertainty 
could  no  longer  be  borne,  and  he 
«poke  out  boldly,  and  learned  the 
^delicious  truth  that  his  affection  was 
returned,  he  felt  as  though  the  world 


itself  were  too  narrow  to  contain 
him  aud  his  great  happiness. 

It  was  a  curious  coineidence,  that 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  he  and 
his  adored  Caroline  had  awom 
eternal  fidelity,  by  the  edge  of  a 
frozen  lake  in  Mr.  Ashford's  do- 
main— they  had  strolled  that  way  to 
see  if  the  ice  was  firm  enough  for 
skating — that,  he  should  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  his  mother, 
which,  with  other  gossip,  contained 
the  following  item  of  news: — ^**I 
have  not  seen  much  of  our  friends 
at  the  Laurels  lately,"  Mrs.  Yaughan 
wrote ;  ^'but  there  is  rather  a  strange 
story  told  about  them  just  now. 
They  say  that  a  brother  of  Eleanor's^ 
a  regular  mauvaie  9ujet^  has  sud- 
denly turned  up,  and  that  he  is  at 
the  Laurela — has  been  there  for  some 
months,  in  fact — and  that  they  are 
all  in  the  greatest  terror  lest  his 
whereabouts  should  become  known* 
People  say  he  forged  someone's 
name,  or  did  something  dreadfuL 
I  hear,  too,  that  he  is  in  a  wretched 
state  of  health,  dying,  in  fact.  I 
have  never  asked  them  anything 
about  him,  of  course.  Gould  he  be 
the  man  with  whom  Eleanor  has 
been  seen  ?  " 

Yaughan,  although  he  was  '^in 
love,"  and  thought  every  minute  an 
hour  which  he  spent  away  from 
Qaroline  Forbes,  pondered  long  over 
that  part  of  his  mother's  letter  which 
I  have  quoted,  and  very  soon  the 
whole  affair  cleared  itself  before 
him.  He  put  many  little  facts  to- 
gether, many  little  things  that 
had  puzzled  him  from  time  to  time 
in  Miss  Bussel's  conduct.  He  re- 
membered the  man  be  had  seen  on 
the  lawn  at  the  Laurels,  and  Elea- 
nor's anxiety  that  he  should  not  be 
followed ;  and  above  all  he  remem- 
bered the  evening  he  had  called  to 
say  "good-bye,"  and  had  seen  the 
shadow  on  the  wall,  and  if  with  these 
recollections,  a  shade  of  self-re- 
proach mingled  for  having  in  his 
own  mind  accustd  the  woman  whom 
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he  had  known  bo  long,  and  liked  so 
sincerely,  of  ever  having  encouraged 
him  when  she  was  engaged  to  another 
man,  it  vanished  the  moment  be  saw 
Caroline  Forbes'  glorious  eyes  beam- 
ing with  a  new  and  tender  light 
for  him. 


OHAPTEE  III. 

''  I  am  lialf  sick  of  ahadoTrs  said  tbe  lady  of 

Shal0tt.''^TKNHI80H. 

Miss  Btjssel  never  fallj  under- 
stood how  the  skeleton  that  she 
had  hidden  so  long  and  so  success- 
fully from  the  world  had  at  length 
become  known.  She  was  of  a  sensi- 
tive and  reserved  nature,  and  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  confess 
that  ber  only  brother  was  guilty  of 
a  crime  for  which  he  would  have  had 
to  bear  a  heavy  penalty  were  he 
obliged  to  stand  his  trial,  and  when 
he  came  stealing  back  in  disguise, 
and  in  broken  health  from  the  ob- 
scure German  town  in  which  he  had 
taken  refuge,  and  implored  of  her 
and  his  aunt  to  shelter  and  conceal 
hida  for  the  remnant  of  his  life, 
Eleanor  could  not,  and'  would  not, 
refuse. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Miss  Heath- 
cote  pointed  out  to  her  niece  the 
risk  she  ran ;  Eleanor  acknowledged 
the  risk,  but  declared  herself  equal 
to  meet  it.  They  had  a  large  house 
in  which  her  brother  could  occupy 

two  rooms  without  any  one  in  C 

being  the  wiser,  and  their  old  and 
faithfully  attached  servants  would 
die  before  they  betrayed  their  uup 
fortunate  young  master. 

And  so  the  unhappy  young  man 
found  a  safe  asylum,  and  lived  on 
peacefully  enough,  lovingly  tended 
by  his  devoted  sister,  and  feeling 
that  each  month  brought  him  nearer 
to  his  end.  Distress  of  mind  was 
rapidly  completing  the  work  which 
a  naturally  feeble  constitution  and 
a  reckless  life  had  begun. 

But  as  I  have  said,  Eleanor  never 


fully  understood  how  the  secret  of 
his  presence  at  the  Laurels  at 
length  became  known ;  but  she  waa 
surprised,  and  not  a  little  relieved^ 
to  find  how  very  slightly  curiosity 
was  aroused  by  the  fact.  The  trutn 
was,  the  good  people  of  C—  had 
a  very  vague  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  crime  that  had  outlawed  the 
voung  man  from  society.  Indeed^ 
by  many  the  story  of  his  having 
committed  any  crime  at  all  was  re- 
garded as  a  mere  idle  and  slander- 
ous rumour.  And  then  his  ill- 
health  was  sufficient  to  excite  com- 
miseration for  him  among  the  circle 
in  which  his  aunt  and  sister  moved, 
while  there  was  enough  of  mystery 
to  make  that  circle  very  chary  in 
their  inquiries  respecting  him  of 
Miss  Heathcote  and  her  niece. 

Eleanor's  sense  of  relief  was  vexy 
great  when  the  incubus  of  keeping 
the  secret  was  taken  from  her.  She 
could  not,  of  course,  ever  talk  openly 
about  her  erring  brother;  but  it 
was  something  to  know  that  his 
presence  was  an  admitted  fact,  and 
that  no  one  appeared  inclined  to 
take  measures  to  bring  him  to  jus- 
tice. And  not  the  least  of  her  plea- 
sure and  relief  arose  from  the 
thought  that  she  was  now  at  liberty 
to  confide  in  her  kind  friend,  Mr. 
yaughan,andto  explain  to  him  many 
little  things  which  she  felt  conscious 
he  must  have  noticed  and  thought 
strange,  forgetting  that  effects  as- 
sume an  important  or  trivial  aspect 
according  as  the  cause  is  known  or 
unknown  to  the  lookers-on. 

Eleanor  was  not  particularly  happy 
just  then ;  but  the  cause  of  her  un- 
bappiness  she  did  not  try  to  define, 
even  to  herself.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  when  we  feel  that 
vague  unrest,  that  haunting,  ever 
present  sense  of  something  wanting 
in  our  lives,  that  we  could  not  if  we 
chose  trace  the  feeling  to  its  source ; 
but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
self-examination,  if  not  of  condemn- 
ation, attendant  upon  that  voyage 
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of  discovery  to  ascertain  the  origin 
of  the  dark  cloud  with  which  our 
imagination  has  darkened  both 
present  and  future,  that  makes  us 
shrink  from  the  task,  and  prefer 
tte  ignorance  that  is  bliss  indeed. 

Christmas  was  drawing  near,  but 
as  yet  Yaughan  had  made  no  men- 
tion of  his  return.  News  of  his 
pleasures  came  to  the  Laurels 
through  his  mother,  but  his  grow- 
ing attachment  to  Caroline  Eorbes 
had  never  found  expression  even  in 
a  hint,  so  that  nvhen  Mrs.  Yaughan 
at  length  received  the  news  of  his 
engagement,  and  his  approaching 

return  to  C ,  she  was  beyond 

measure  astonished. 

She  was  in  all  the  flurry  and  ex- 
eitement  of  answering  that  most  im- 
portant communication  from  her  son, 
and  of  writing  to  him  her  delighted 
and  somewhat  incoherent  congratu- 
tions,  when  Eleanor  Bussel  came  in 
to  pay  a  morning  visit.  "  Ob !  I 
am  so  delighted  to  see  you,  my 
dear/'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Yaughan, 
starting  up  from  her  writing  table, 
"  I  was  going  over  to  see  you  after 
luncheon,  to  tell  you  the  news. 
Only  fancy  what  I  have  just  heard 
— Henry  is  going  to  be  married ! 
My  dear  boy  I" 

*'  Is  he,  indeed  ?  I  congratulate 
you  most  heartily,*'  was  the  answer 
given  at  ouce,  but  Eleanor,  as  she 
said  the  words,  hated  herself  for  the 
bound  that  her  heart  gave,  followed 
by  a  sensation  of  something  tighten- 
ing round  it,like  the  sudden  drawing 
and  knotting  of  a  cord.  What 
right  had  she  to  feel  any  sensation 
whatever  at  the  announcement  of 
Mr.  Yaughan's  engagement  ? 

But  Mrs.  Yaughan,  who  could 
not  see  what  went  on  under  the  soft 
fur  of  Eleanor's  seal-skin  mantle, 
flowed  on  in  a  placid  strain  of  talk 
which  conveyed  to  the  quiet  listener 
that  the  bride-elect  was  beautiful, 
and  amiable,  and  well  born,  and 
would  have  some  money.  ''Al- 
though, of  course,  my  dear  Henry 


need  not  marry  money.'*  And  the 
marriage  was  to  take  place  in  spring, 
and  Henry  would  take  a  run 
home  to  see  his  mother  for  a  day 
or  two,  but  he  was  going  to  spend 
Christmas  at  the  Forbes's,  where 
there  was  to  be  a  large  family 
party." 

*'  As  it  is  quite  natural  he  should 
do,"  replied  £)leanor,  who  thought 
she  detected  a  shade  of  disappoint^ 
ment  in  Mrs.  Yaughan's  tone  as  she 
made  the  last  announcement.  **"  You 
will  have  to  give  him  up  at  last, 
Mrs.  Yaughan." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  my  dear,  I  know 
that ;  and  the  people  at '  The  Oaks' 
have  got  notice  to  quit,  and  the 
whole  house  is  to  be  refurnished, 
and  done  up.  Are  you  going  already, 
dear?  How  are  you  all  at  'The 
Laurels  ? '  Oive  my  love  to  your 
aunt." 

"And  pray  give  my  kindest  re- 
gards and  most  sincere  good  wishes 
to  your  son,"  said  Eleanor,  as  she 
shook  hands.  "  I  hope  we  shall 
see  him  when  he  comes." 

And  then  she  went  away,  and  got 
into  the  pony  carriage  which  wm 
waiting,  and  drove  into  the  town 
for  some  shopping ;  and  as  she  went 
along  she  was  trying  to  picture 
what  Miss  Forbes  was  like,  and 
then  she  found  her  thoughts  stray- 
ing back  to  the  past  happy  summer, 
and  the  sundry  walks  and  talks 
that  had  taken  place  during  its 
course,  and  again  that  undefined 
sadness  came  over  her. 


M 


A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing 
That  is  not  akin  to  pain. 

And  only  resembles  sorrow 
As  the  mist  resembles  rain." 


Miss  Heathcote  looked  very  hard 
at  her  niece  as  Eleanor  told  her  the 
news  of  Yaughan's  engagement, 
but  there  was  no  faltering  over  the 
words,  no  unquiet  drooping  of  tbe 
eyes,  no  tell-tale  blushes.  "  It  is 
all  riglit,"  thought  the  good  old 
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lady,  "  she  only  cares  for  him  as  a 
friend  after  all." 

**  It  is  all  right,"  was  Eleanor's 
thought  too,  as  she  sat  alone  in  her 
room  that  night.  "  I  fear  that  an 
imbiassed  view  of  his  conduct  would 
not  be  quite  consistent  with  the 
world's  idea  of  friendship ;  but  the 
world's  ideas  are  not  mine,  and  mv 
secrets  are  my  own,  and  he  shall 
neyer  be  blamed.  I  hope  she  will 
mhke  him  happy."  Of  Miss  Forbes' 
happiness  she  appeared  to  have  no 
douDt  whatever. 

Yaughan  did  not  come  back  to 

C before  Christmas  to  see  his 

mother.  He  could  only  stay  one 
day  he  said,  so  it  really  would  be 
hardly  worth  his  while,  and  the 
new  year  was  some  months  old 
before  he  at  length  named  a 
day  for  his  return.  The  wedding 
was  fixed  for  the  end  of  April,  and 
the  first  week  of  that  month  found 

Yaughan  again  at  G ;  he  had 

come  to  escort  his  mother  to  Lon- 
don, to  be  present  at  his  marriage. 

The  morning  preceding  his  ar- 
riyal  Eleanor's  serritude  to  her  un- 
happy brother  had  ceased  for  ever, 
and  he  had  closed  his  short  ill-spent 
life  in  her  loving  arms.  Faithful 
to  the  last,  she  watched  over  him 
night  and  day,  and  it  was  t>nly  when 
the  end  came  that  she  fully  realized 
all  she  had  gone  through,  and  ex- 
perienced the  too  painml  relief  of 
reaction. 

The  evening  after  the  death  so 
long  expected  had  taken  place,  she 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  the  Laurels.  Miss  Heatb- 
cote,  worn  out  by  anxiety  and 
watching,  was  confined  to  her  room. 
The  house  felt  oppressively  still  and 
silent ;  it  was  not  more  than  four 
o'clock,  and  the  bright  sun  was 
shining  without,  and  the  sense  of 
warmth,  and  light,  and  the  merry 
twittering  of  the  birds  jarred  almost 
painfully  upon  Eleanor's  spirits. 

She  felt  so  unutterably  sad  and 
lonely  just  then,  and  she  lacked 


even  the  energy  and  power  of  will 
which  she  had  usually  at  command 
to  shake  off  the  depression.  ''It 
will  not  last^-it  must  not  last,"  she 
said,  pressing  one  hand  before  her 
eyes ;  but  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts 
her* mouth  quivered,  and  two  large 
tears  roUed  down  her  cheeks. 

Then,  as  she  sat  on,  quietly  think- 
ing of  many  things,  she  heard  a 
step  outside,  followed  by  a  ring  at 
the  door  bell.  It  was  answered, 
and  she  heard  a  voice  she  knew  in- 
quiring for  her.  She  heard  the 
reply  that  no  visitor  could  be  ad- 
mitted; but  she  could  not  let 
Yaughan  be  dismissed  like  a  mere 
common  acquaintance,- so  opening 
the  door  she  went  into  the  hall,  aod 
stopped  him  as  he  was  turning 
away.  "  Neither  my  aunt  nor  I 
look  upon  you  as  a  stranger,"  she 
said,  as  having  shaken  hands,  they 
went  back  into  the  drawing-room 
together.  . 

**  I  am  very  very  sorry,"  began 
Yaughan,  struck  by  the  worn  ex- 
pression of  Eleanor's  face.  "  I  had 
no  idea  you  were  in  trouble.  Pray 
forgive  me  for  intruding  at  such  a 
time " 

*•  A  friend  never  intrudes,"  in- 
terrupted Eleanor,  quickly,  "  I  am 
sincerely  glad  to  see  you.  I  wished 
to  see  you.  You  know,"  and  she 
flushed  deeply  as  she  spoke,  '^  you 
know  who  has — who  has  just  been 
taken  from  us  ?  " 

••Yes,"  replied  Yaughan,  "I 
know ;  but  I  confess  that  there  are 
things — I  have  heard — I  scarcely 
know  what  to  say.  I  would  not  for 
the  world  distress  you,  or  appear 
inquisitive."  His  voice  was  sub- 
dued to  the  low,  tender  kev  that 
Eleanor  remembered  eo  well ;  but 
she  would  not  allow  herself  to  re- 
call the  past  just  then. 

''  He  was  my  brother,"  she  said, 
"  my  only  brother.  His  story  is  a 
miserable  one;  a  youth  full  of 
promise,  but  too  early  blighted  by 
temptation     crime     dbgrace    and 
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rain.  The  wreck  is  lying  yonder, 
very  peaceful  now."  The  words 
faltered  on  her  quivering  lips. 

''And  he  was  with  you  some 
time,  was  he  not  P  "  yaus;han  asked* 
deeply  touched  by  her  distress.^ 

**  Almost  ever  since  we  came  to 

C .    I    cannot    tell    how  the 

secret  of  his  being  with  us  at  last 
became  known ;  but  it  did  not  seem 
to  matter  when  the  poor  fellow  was 
BO  ill.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
at  first  there  was  some  great  mis- 
apprehension about  him  and — ^and 
myself.  The  confinement  had  be- 
gun to  tell  upon  him,  since  his 
illness  obliged  him  to  give  up  his 
night  walks;  and  I  think  we  must 
have  been  seen  out  together.  Tell 
me,"  she  added,  looking  up  sud* 
denly  into  her  companion's  face, 
'*  had  you  heard  anything  about  us 
before  vou  left  C-— — ,  last 
autumn  r  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Vaughan,  '•! 
heard  that  you  were  going  to  be 
married ;  that  you  had  been  seen 
walkins  with  the  gentleman." 

"  I  Knew  it ! "  she  murmured, 
half  aloud. 

''And  the  evening  I  came  here 
to  say  good-bye  I  was  the  unin- 
tentional witness  to  a  scene  which 
convinced  me  that  the  report  was 
true.  I  had  been  waiting  for  some 
time  in  this  room  alone,  and  at 
length  I  went  out  into  the  hall  for 
the  purpose  of  going  to  your  aunt, 
whom  I  expected  to  find  in  the 
room  opposite  to  this.  I  had  come 
in  through  the  window,  and  I 
fancied  that  you  were  out.  The 
door  of  the  opposite  room  was 
.open,  and  as  I  was  going  to  knock 
before  entering,  I  saw  a  shadow 
thrown  on  the  wall  before  me.  I 
recognized  you  at  once,  and  I  con- 
cluded by  your  attitude,  and  by  one 
of  the  words  that  I  heard  before 
I  could  get  away,  that  you  were 
there  with  your  intended  husband. 
Not  knowing  that  you  ever  had  a 
brother,  I  could  not  think  other- 


wise. I  came  back  at  once  to  this 
room,  and  left  my  card,  and  the 
books  I  had  brought,  to  say  good- 
bye for  me." 

Yaughan  spoke  very  quietly  and 
naturally.  Eleanor  listened;  bat 
for  the  second  time  she  felt  as  if  a 
cord  had  tightened  round  her 
heart. 

"  Yours,  then,  was  the  step  we 
heard  that  evening,"  she  said.  ''  I 
wish  I  bad  known  it  at  the  time, 
and  I  might  have  told  you  about 
him.  You  must  have  thought  my 
conduct  rather  strange." 

Yaughan  had  thought  it  strange 
at  the  time;  but  his  life  bad 
assumed  a  new  aspect  in  the  in- 
terval, and  even  the  want  of 
trust  in  him  as  a  friend,  of  which 
he  had  accused  Eleanor,  was  all 
forgotten  now. 

^'  I  had  no  right,  of  course,  to 
expect  your  confidence  on  such  a 
subject,"  he  said,  with  a  slight 
smile;  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  was 
thinking  how  much*  more  artistic 
was  the  arrangement  of  Miss 
Eorbes's  hair  as  compared  with  that 
of  Eleanor's. 

•'  Well,  it  is  all  over  now,  hap- 
pily over  for  him,  poor  fellow!" 
she  answered,  with  a  sigh.  "  And 
now  have  you  not  something  to 
tell  me  about  yourself  ?  " 

"  But  you  know,  do  you  not  ?  *' 
he  said,  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  every  one  knows  what  has 
kept  you  so  long  away.  I  con- 
^atulate  you  with  all  my  heart,  and 
I  hope  you  may  be  very  verj 
happy." 

"  Thank  you,'*  he  said,  pressing 
warmly  the  band  she  offered.  "You 
were  always  a  true  friend.  May  I 
show  her  to  you  ?  "  he  added,  open- 
ing a  locket  which  hung  to  his 
watch-chain.  "  But  this  does  not 
do  her  half  justice.  She  has  such 
a  wonderfully  expressive  face." 

Eleanor  took  the  trinket,  and 
looked  long  and  earnestly  at  tha 
face  within.    She  saw   the  deep. 
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eipresBive  eyes  hj  whose  woDdrous 
beauty  Yaugfaan  had  been  so  quickly 
vanquished,  and  it  must  be  con« 
fessed  she  could  see  nothing  of  their 
flubtle  power.  It  may  be,  if 
Yaughan  had  seen  the  little  picture 
while  still  unacquainted  with  the 
original,  that  he  might  have  seen 
fiotning  remarkable  about  it  either; 
but  then  he  not  only  knew,  but 
was  perfectly  bewitched  about  her, 
and  of  course  it  struck  him  t*bat 
Eleanor's  praises  were  rather  luke- 
warm. "Women  never  see  one 
another's  beauty,*'  he  thought, 
bitterly. 

And  then  a^  sudden  constraint 
fell  upon  them,* which  Miss  Bussel 
made  one  or  two  vigorous  efforts 
to  break.  But  her  old  power  to 
interest  him  had  vanished,  and 
she  felt  but  too  keenly  that 
it  would  never  return ;  so,  with 
renewed  congratulations  on  her 
part,  and  kind  words  of  sym- 
|>athy  from  him,  they  presently 
parted,  not  to*  meet  again  for  many 
years. 

CHAPTER  lY. 

When    Mr.    and     Mrs.     Henry 

Yaughan  visited  C during  the 

following  summer.  Miss  Heathcote 
and  her  niece  were  in  Italy :  they 
went  abroad  early  in  May,  for  they 
both  felt  the  necessity  of  change 
after  the  trial  they  had  gone  through. 
There  were  many,  however,  who 
were  kind  enough  to  attribute  Miss 
Bussel's  desire  for  foreign  travel  to 
a  very  different  motive  than  mere 
change  of  scene ;  but  she  was  one  of 
those  who  cared  very  little  for  public 
opinion  ;  so  long  as  she  could  justify 
her  acts  to  herself,  she  did  not  give 
a  thought  to  the  judgment  of  the 
world. 

Eleanor  and  her  aunt  remained 
abroad  for  two  years,  wandering 
through  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
epending  many  happy,  if  mono- 
tonous days,  in  quiet  little  nooks, 


unfrequented  by  the  restless  throng 
of  tourists  and  sightseers. 

They  returned  at  length  to  the 
Laurels,  to  find  many  changes. 
Emily  Lascelles  was  married  to  a 
rising  engineer,  and  had  gone  with 
him  to  India.  The  eldest  Mist 
Ormond  was  also  married,  and  was 
in  Canada  with  her  husband,  where 
his  regiment  was  quartered;  the 
second  was  engaged,  and  was  to  be 
married  immediately.  The  dowager 
Mrs.   Yaughan  still  lived  in  her 

gretty  villa  near  C ,  but  she 
ad  aged  considerably  in  two  years, 
and  could  talk  of  nothing  but  her 
grandson,  whose  photograph,  a  m^re 
blur  of  white,  she  exhibited  to  all 
her  visitors. 

Mr.  Danvers  had  improved  in 
health  and  had  become  famous,  very 
much  to  his  own  surprise,  and  had 
removed  to  London ;  ne  had  painted 
some  wonderful  picture  in  the  style  . 
that  Millais  has  made  celebrated, 
and  it  had — strange  to  say — been 
well  placed  on  the  line  at  the 
Academy,  and  was  sold  the  week 
the  exhibition  opened  to  a  rich 
Manchester  collector,  for  a  large 
sum.    The  young  artist  visited  his. 

friends  in  C soon  after  Miss 

Heathcote  and  her  niece  returned 
from  their  tour ;  he  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  at  the  Laurels,  and 
when  he  went  away  it  was  hinted 
by  many,  and  believed  by  all,  that 
he  had  asked  Eleanor  Bussel  to  go 
with  him,  and  that  she  had  refused. 

So  the  society  of  C changed, 

as  society  is  apt  to  do  more  or  less 
everywhere  as  time  goes  by,  and 
.  nothing  remarkable  occurred  to  dis- 
turb the  peaceful  succession  of 
days,  and  months,  and  years.  But 
years  so  quiet  there,  had  been  mo- 
mentous in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  fierce  struggle  between  the 
great  Powers  of  the  North  and  the 
West  was  over.  The  awful  out- 
burst in  India,  that  shook  Europe 
to  its  centre  as  the  decade  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  had   happily 
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passed.  The  national  sorrow  that 
fell  upon  England  at  tbeend  of  sixty- 
one  was  beginning  to  lose  its  sting, 
and  early  in  the  following  year  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  were  ex- 
hibiting their  handicraft  in  the  In- 
ternational at  Brompton. 

With  some  di£Scuity  Miss  Bussel 
was  induced  by  her  aunt  to  accept 
an  invitation  to  London  to  see  the 
monster  show,  for  Miss  Heathcote's 
health  had  been  failing  of  late,  and 
Eleanor  could  not  bear  to  leave  her. 
But  she  yielded  at  length  to  the  old 
lady's  entreaties,  and  her  six  weeks' 
pleasant  holiday  was  nearly  over, 
and  she  was  beginning  to  tire  of 
crowds,  and  noise,  and  even  of  tfie 
Fine  Art  treasures  which  had  given 
her  such  intense  pleasure,  when  she 
had  unexpectedly  the  still  greater 
pleasure  of  meeting  an  old  friend. 

She  had  gone  with  her  friends  to 
.  a  grand  operatic  concert,  and  as 
the  names  of  many  first-rate  singers 
appeared  in  the  programme,  the 
audience  might  well  be  called  a 
fashionable  mob ! 

Ebanor  was  with  lier  party  in 
one  of  the  front  seats,  and  she  was 
not  taking  much  notice  of  the  people 
around,  when  she  heard  herself  ad- 
dressed by  the  lady  beside  her. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  the  lady  said, 
''but  would  it  inconvenience  you 
much  to  make  room  for  a  gentleman 
between  us  P  I  see  my  husband 
coming  in,  and  I  promised  if  possible 
to  keep  a  place  for  him  beside  my- 
self." 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  Eleanor, 
and  then  both  ladies  made  some 
movements  with  their  draperies, 
and  a  space  was  cleared.  Eleanor 
was  struck  by  the  lady's  appearance, 
but  she  had  scarcely  time  to  note 
more  than  a  general  air  of  stylish- 
ness, when  the  husband  maae  his 
way  to  them,  and  she  recognized 
Yaughan !  He  did  not  see  her,  he 
was  intent  upon  thanking  his  wife 
for  having  kept  a  seat  for  him,  and 
anxious  to  claim  her  admiration  for 


the  exquisite  bouquet  which  he  put 
into  her  hand. 

Eleanor  could  have  fancied  that 
the  years  which  had  passed  were  a 
dream  when  she  heard  the  familiar 
voice  speaking  in  the  old  impatient 
way : — 

*'  I  thought  that  confounded  din- 
ner would  never  be  over,  Carrie; 
but  they  have  not  begun  yet,  have 
they?  I  would  not  have  missed 
even  one  song  for  the  world.  How 
did  you  contrive  to  keep  a  place  ?  '* 

Only  part  of  the  reply  reached 
Miss  Bussel.  She  h«ira  ^'Lady 
next  vou — very  kind — room  enough 
herself." 

Yaughan  turned  at  once  to  apolo- 
gize, to  hope  that  he  did  not  incom- 
mode, but  his  polite  speeches  were 
forgotten  in  the  surprise  of  recog- 
nition. 

**  My  dear  Miss  Bussel  1  this  is 
indeed  a  most  unexpected,  and  a 
very  very  great  pleasure.  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you,"  and  he  fairly 
turned  his  back  npou  his  wife, 
while  he  held  out  his  band  to 
Eleanor. 

**  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  in- 
debted to  such  a  dear  old  friend  for 
my  seat,"  he  went  on.  "  Are  yoo 
quite  well?  But,"  and  he  hesi- 
tated a  little,  '*  perhaps  I  am 
wrong;  and  yet  I  think  I  should 
have  heard — ^are  you  Miss  Bussel 
still?" 

^^Yes,  still  Miss  Bussel;  and 
very  glad  to  see  you.  I  knew  you 
were  in  town,  and  I  was  surprised 
that  we  had  not  met." 

*'  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to 
my  wife.  Carrie,"  and  both  ladies 
leaned  forward,  "  this  is  a  very  old 
friend  of  mine — Miss  Bussel." 

Eleanor  put  out  her  hand.  Mrs. 
Yaughan's  greeting  had  in  it  just  a 
degree  of  stiffness.  But  then  wives 
are  never  very  cordially  disposed 
towards  their  husband's  old  fnends, 
especially  of  the  so-called  ^'  gentler 
sex."  Then  the  concert  began,  and 
the  conversation  ceased  for  a  time; 
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but  in  tfae  intervals  of  muBic, 
Yaughan    asked    many    questions 

about  0 ,  and  Eleanor,  as  she 

found  opportunity,  watched  his 
wife;  for  she  was  very  anxious  to 
know  if  she  and  her  husband  were 
happy.  She  considered  the  atten- 
tion of  the  bouquet  and  the  keeping 
of  the  seat  a  very  good  sign,  and 
woman-like,  she  nut,  with  those  at- 
tentions, other  little  trivial  acts 
which  very  few,  except  one  so  in- 
terested as  herself,  would  have  no- 
ticed, and  she  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  her  old  friend  was 
thoroughly  happy  in  his  marriage. 

And  her  conclusion  was  correct ; 
the  Yaugbans  were  thoroughly 
happy,  although  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  their  life  had  been 
all  sunshine,  for  a  woman  is  not  of 
necessity  perfection  because  she  has 
fine  eyes,  and  a  man  is  not  faultless 
because  he  has  an  attractive  man- 
ner ;  but  all  little  angles  had  been 
rubbed  smooth  in  a  few  years,  and 
Yaughan  was  accustomed  to  call 

himself  the  happiest  man  in  

shire. 

Meantime  the  concert  proceeded ; 
but  I  think  that  Eleanor's  enjoyment 
of  Yieuxtemps'  ma^c  playing,  and  of 
Sims  Beeves'  glorious  voice,  would 
have  been  more  perfect  if  the  pre- 
sence of  her  former  friend  had  not 
been  as  "  the  odour  of  brine  from 
the  ocean,  bringing  thoughts  of 
other  years."  Yet,  when  it  was  all 
over,  she  was  sorry,  and  wished  that 
they  were  not  obliged  to  part  so 
soon. 

"  Where  are  you  staying  ?  " 
Yaughan  asked,  as,  having  placed 
Eleanor's  opera-cloak  about  her 
shoulders,  he  drew  his  wife's  arm 
within  his  own.  "  I  must  go  and 
see  you — Mrs.   Yaughan  will  call 

"    Mrs.  Yaughan  murmured 

something  about  being  '*very 
happy." 

"Thank  you  very  much;  but  I 
leave  town  in  a  few  days,  and  we 


may  live  miles  apart — I  am  at  Lan- 
caster Gate." 

"  And  we  at  Gonnaugbt  Place," 
cried  Yaughan  ;  "  not  miles  apart, 
by  any  means." 

*'  We  expect  a  few  friends  to  din- 
ner to-morrow,"  said  Mrs.Yaughan ; 
''  and  if  you  can  join  our  party,  it 
will  give  us  much  pleasure."  Ajid 
so  it  was  settled. 

*'  We  can  send  the  carriage  for 
you  early,"  said  Yaughan,  as  he 
said  good  night.  '*  I  want  you  to 
see  my  children ;  my  boy,  particu- 
larly— good  night,  again.  I  am  so 
glad  to  have  seen  you  once  more." 

In  less  than  a  week  after  that 
night  Eleanor  was  at  The  Laurels 
again,  entertaining  her  aunt  with 
accounts  of  all  she  had  seen ;  and  of 
course  she  did  not  forget  to  men- 
tion her  unexpected  meeting  with 
the  Yaugbans  at  the  concert,  and 
the  evening  spent  at  their  house. 

"And  do  you  like  Mrs.Yaughan  P" 
questioned  Miss  Heathcote.  '*  I  do 
not  know  why  it  is,  but  I  have 
always  fancied  that  she  is  proud 
and  disagreeable." 

"  Tou  are  altogether  wrong,"  re- 
plied Eleanor,  warmly.  "  Her  man- 
ner is  very  charming,  so  perfectly 
well  bred  and  refined ;  and  they  are 
very  happy.  Mr.  Yaughan  does 
not  look  a  day  older,  I  think ;  and 
he  is  just  the  same  as  when  we 
knew  him.  They  have  four  children 
— four  lovelr  children  I  Little 
Harry,  the  eldest,  is  such  a  fine, 
manly  little  fellow ;  and  so  like  his 
father." 

It  was  evening,  and  Eleanor  was 
standing  at  the  window,  looking  out 
into  the  moonlight.  ''Letters,'* 
she  said  presently,  "  I  see  the  post- 
man in  the  avenue.  I  am  glad— 
I  like  letters." 

By  this  time  the  old  servant  ap- 
peared with  the  bag ;  Eleanor  had 
lighted  the  candles  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  she  remained  standing  on 
the  hearthrug  while  she  opened  it. 
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'*  Tvo  for  yon,  aunt,"  she  Baid, 
^  and  one  for  me  frotn  Canada,  from 
Helen  Ormond — Helen  Bruce,  I 
mean."  She  opened  it,  and  read 
scraps  of  news  aloud  here  and  there 
as  she  went  on. 

Miss  Heathcote  was  lying  on  a 
sofa,  with  her  back  to  the  light. 
''  E&eanor/'  she  said  suddenly,  "  you 
must  have  done  too  much  in  Lon- 
^don ;  you  are  not  nearly  so  stout  as 
you  were." 

"  Am  I  not  ?  *'  said  Eleanor,  sur- 
prised. ^*When  did  you  notice 
It?- 

**  Just  now,*'  replied  Miss  Heath- 
cote. '*  It  struck  me  as  I  lay  here 


watching    your   shadow    on    the 

wall " 

'*  Shadows  are  deceitful,'*  inter- 
rupted Eleanor,  quickly;  and  then 
with  a  sudden  movement  peculisr 
to  her,  she  took  the  candles  from 
the  chimney-piece  and  put  them  on 
the  table  in  toe  middle  of  the  room, 
thus  placmg  the  light  before  her ; 
then  sitting  down  and  shading  her 
face,  which  was  slightly  flushed,  with 
her  hand,  she  went  on  reading  her 
letter.  It  may  be  that  she  had  s 
vague  suspicion— the  actual  trutii 
she  could  not  have  known — that  a 
great  happiness  had  been  shut  oat 
from  her  Dy  a  Shadow  on  the  Wall. 
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^*  Pabadisx  Lost  **  is,  without  ex- 
ception, the  grandest  production  of 
human  genius. 

"  The  subject  of  an  epick  poem  is 
naturally  an  event  of  great  importance. 
That  of  Milton  is  not  the  destruction 
of  a  city,  the  conduct  of  a  colony,  or 
the  foundation  of  an  empire.  His 
subject  is  the  fate  of  worlds,  the  rero- 
lutions  of  heaven  and  of  earth ;  rebel- 
»on  against  the  Supreme  King,  raised 
by  the  hiffhest  order  of  created  beings ; 
the  overuirow  of  their  host  and  the 
punishment  of  their  crime ;  the  creation 
of  a  new  race  of  reasonable  creatures  ; 
their  original  happiness  and  Innocence, 
their  forfeiture  of  immortality,  and 
their  restoration  to  hope  and  peace." — 

JOHMSON.        • 

Of  this  magnificent  epic  Satan 
isy  without  question,  the  central 
figure.  The  poet  has,  it  is  true, 
contrived  to  invest  our  first  parents 
with  peculiar  interest;  but  our 
attention  is  irresistibly  attracted 
towards  the  solitary  figure  of  the 
Ckeat  Apostate,  pre-eminent  alike 
in  power  and  fierce  hostility  to  Ood* 
Hell  itself,  with  all  its  ghastly  hor- 
rors, is  but  the  background  to  this 
one  gigantic  and  awful  being. 

Fierce  though  the  flames  of  Pan- 
demonium,  they  are  as  nothing  to 
the  fiercer  flamee  -«  disappointed 
ambition,  baffled  spite,  burning 
hatred,  humbled  pride,  devouring 
fury — that  torment  the  fallen  arch- 
angel. 


He  is  ''not  less  than  archangel, 
though  archangel  ruined." 

In  considering  a  few  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  this  wonderful 
creation,  the  description  of  Satan's 
person  at  once  strikes  us  as  re. 
markable. 

Dante  would  give  the  measure- 
ment of  the  arch-fiend  to  a  foot. 
Milton's  delineation  is  indefinite, 
gigantic,  shadowy. 

Bunyan's  description  of  the  fight 
between  Christian  and  ApoUyon  is 
beautifully  told  ;  but  though  Bun- 
yan  possessed  the  creative  faculty 
in  a  very  eminent  degree  his  fiend 
is  inferior  to  Milton's : — > 

"  So  he  went  on,  and  ApoUyon  met 
him.  Now  the  monster  was  hideous 
to  behold :  he  was  clothed  with  scales 
like  a  fish  (and  they  are  his  pride) :  he 
had  wings  like  a  dragon,  feet  like  a 
bear,  and  out  of  his  belly  came  fire  and 
smoke,  and  his  mouth  was  as  the  mouth 
of  a  lion." 

Compare  Milton's  description  of 
Satan  at  the  end  of  the  Fourth 
Book  in  *'  Paradise  Lost "  :— 

*' .    .    .    .  On  the  other  side,  Satan 

alarmed. 
Collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  stood, 
.  like  Teneriffe  or  AUas,  unremoved ; 
His  stature  reached  the  sky,  and  on 

his  crest 
Sat  horror  plumed;  nor  wanted  in 

hisgrasp 
What  seemed   both   spear  and 

shield.    .    .    .    ." 
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Again,  take  the  first  sketch  of 
the  fiend  giyen  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  First  Book : — 

"  Thns  Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest 

mate, 
With  head  uplift  ahoye  the  wave, 

and  eyes 
That  sparkling   hlazed;   his   other 

parts  hesides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long 

and  large, 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood.    .    .    ." 

Shelley's  creations  are  wonderful 
things  when  his  philosophy  is  taken 
into  account.  Abstractions  become 
persons  under  the  magic  spell  of 
nis  yiyid  imagination ;  forms,  shapes, 
ghosts,  phantasms  assume  reality, 
and  come  forth,  not  so  much  crea- 
tions of  the  fancy  as  Hying  things, 
like  shadows  assuming  flesh  and 
blood,  and  rising  into  life  at  the 
touch  of  an  enchanter's  wand. 
Take  his  description  of  Jupiter's 
phantasm  in  "  Prometheus  Un- 
bound " : — 

**  The  shape  is  awful,  like  the  sound, 
Clothed  m  dark  purple,  star-inwoyen. 

A  sceptre  of  pale  gold. 
To  stay  steps  proud  o'er  the  slow 
cloud 
His  yeinM  hand  doth  hold : 
Cruel  he  looks,  but  calm  and  stipng. 
Like  one  who  does  not  sufiers  wrong.*' 


Take  again,  his  description  of 
Demogorgon  as  seen  by  Pantbea : — 

*'  I  see  a  mighty  Darkness 
Filling  the  seat  of  Power :  and  rays  of 

gloom 
Dart  round,  as  light  from  the  Meridian 

sun, 
Ungazed  upon  and  shapeless.   Neither 

limb, 
Nor  form,  nor  outline ;  yet  we  feel  it  is 
A  liying  Spirit." 

The  Author  of  Eyil  in  ''  Paradise 
Lost  "  is  cast  in  a  different  mould. 

Milton's  fiend  is  neither  material 
nor  immaterial.  He  has  a  human 
form,  but  it  is  shrouded  in  gloom, 
and  we  only  catch  the  dim,    sha- 


dowy outline  of  a  figure  in  perfect 
accordance  with  supernatural  attri- 
butes. The  yery  form  of  Satan^ 
though  depriyed  of  the  surpassing 
glory  whicn  once  made  his  counte- 
nance like  the  **  morning  star  that 
guides  the  starry  flock,"  is  still  p: 
eminent  among  his  followers : — 


"  In  order  came  the  grand 

peers; 
Midst  came  their  mighty  paramount^ 

and  seemed 
Alone  the  antagonist  of  heayen,  nor 

less 
Than  hell's   dread   Emperor,  with. 

pomp  supreme. 
And  god-like  imitated  state.    .    •" 

Johnson,  who  did  not,  and  pro* 
bably  could  not,  appreciate  Milton 
thoroughly,  has  some  critieism  on 
the  poet's  fidlure  to  represent  what 
he  confesses  cannot  be  represented 
—spiritual  agency. 

The  critic  might  just  as  naturallj 
find  fault  with  the  Scriptural  repre- 
sentation of  angelic  agency.  Mil- 
ton's infernal  and  celestial  powers 
"are  sometimes  pure  spirit  and 
sometimes  animated  body.*'  Quite 
true ;  but  the  inconsistency  does 
not  seem  to  us  anj  greater  than 
that  which  occurs  in  the  sacred  nar- 
ratiye,  where  Abraham  entertained 
three  angels  in  the  plains  of  Mamre, 
and  watched  them  under  the  shadow 
of  the  tree  while  they  rested  from 
their  journey  and  partook  of  his 
hospitality. 

No  genius  could  reconcile  huouui 
modes  of  existence  and  spiritual 
agencies  without  some  incongruity  ; 
but  we  think  Milton  has  escapied 
with  less  inconsistencies  than  any 
other  uninspired  writer. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
Milton's  Satan  is  his  unconquere^U 
will.  Conscious  that  his  heayenlj 
essence  cannot  perish  saye  by  anni- 
hilation, Satan  bears  up  against 
unutterable  anguish  with  a  deter- 
mination which  nothing  can  bend 
or  break.  * 
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Milton  has  stamped  upon  tbe 
Apostate  his  own  individuality, 
Tnere  is  not  in  the  whole  range  of 
literature  any  spectacle  so  wonder- 
ful as  that  of  the  great  Puritan 
poet,  blind  and  friendless,  depen- 
dent upon  others  even  for  the 
transcribing  of  his  poem,  yet  over- 
riding  eTery  obstacle  and  subduing 
^very  difficulty  by  the  force  of  an 
indomitable  will:  the  poet  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree  the 
untiring  energy,  the  iron  determi- 
nation with  which  he^  inyests  the 
ruined  archangel. 

Lear  is  a  wonderful  creation,  but 
Lear  is  thoroughly  human.  He  is, 
moreover,  a  man 

**  More  sinn'd  against  than  sinning." 

His  passion  tears  him  to  pieces. 
The  tempest  in  his  mind  makes  him 
regardless  of  the  howling  storm  and 
drenching  rain,  and  sheets  of  fire 
and  bursts  of  horrid  thunder,  but 
his  anguish  shatters  both  body 
and  mind.  His  is  anguish  keen, 
terrible,  intense,  but  it  is  the 
anguish  of  helplessness. 

Far  other  is  Milton*s  Satan.  The 
same  iron  determination  which  sup- 
ported him  reigning  among  his 
peers  in  Heaven,  or  warring  with 
an  archangel's  might  against  the 
throne  and  monarchy  of  Ood,  sup- 
ports him  amid  the  whirlwinds  of 
tempestuous  fire,  the  palpable  dark- 
ness and  unutterable  agony  of  hell. 
His  glory  fiided,  his  brow  scathed 
and  furrowed  by  the  thunders  of 
Jehovah,  racked  with  deep  despair, 
the  Apostate  glories  in  his  downfdl 
and  scorns  suomission : — 


44 


.  .  What  though  the  field  te  lost  ? 
All  is  not  lost :  the  unconquerable  will, 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome; 
That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or 

miffht 
Extort  fiom  me.    .    .    . 


»f 


Then  is  a  sublimity  and  grandeur 


worthy  of  the  Infernal  Monarch  in 
Satan's  address  to  his  new  king- 
dom : — 

*'....    Hail,  horrors !  hail. 
Infernal   world!     And   thou    pro- 

foundest  hell, 
Beceive  thy  new  possessor :  one  who 

brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place 

or  time  : 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in 

itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of 

heaven. 
What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the 

same 
And  what  I  should  be ;  all  but  less 

than  he 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater  ?  " 

Self-contained,  self-dependent,  un- 
moved by  the  agonies  of  the  pre- 
sent, deriving  no  support  from  hope 
in  the  future,  racked  from  without 
by  the  tortures  of  the  Omnipotent, 
and  bearing  about  an  inward  hell 
more  awful  still,  Satan  scorns  sub- 
mission, dismisses  hope,  fear,  and 
remorse,  chooses  evil  to  be  his  good^ 
and  prepares  to  wage  eternal  war 
against  Heaven. 

•"Hell,"  says  Channin^,  *» yields 
to  the  spirit  which  it  imprisons. 
The  intensity  of  its  fires  reveals  the 
intenser  passions  and  more  vehe- 
ment will  of  Satan,  and  the  ruined 
archangel  gathers  into  himself  the 
sublimity  of  the  scene  which  sur- 
rounds him." 

Milton  has  brought  out  in  strong 
relief  the  penonalittf  of  Satan.  Is 
the  Devil  a  personification  of  evil, 
or  has  he  a  real  objective  existence  ? 
This  question  has  been  answered  in 
both  ways.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  of  what  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  denumology  of  Scrip- 
ture ma^  belong,  strictly  speaking, 
to  poetic  or  parabolic  description. 
Coleridge,  and  many  others,  have 
thought  that  the  Satan  of  Job  is 
merely  the  dramatic  accuser,  or 
adversary,  imagined  by  the  poet. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  cannot  be 
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the  slightest  doubt  that  Holy  Writ 
represents  the  Author  of  Evil  as  a 
person.  The  Zoroastrian  disciples 
gave  promioeDce  to  a  Spirit  of  Evil, 
Abriman,  of  such  power,  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  he  acts 
before  thinking,  while  Ormuzd 
thinks  before  he  acts,  the  victory  of 
good  would  be  doubtful.  This 
system  had  an  attraction  even  for 
John  Stuart  Mil),  and  he  would 
have  regarded  Christianity  with 
more  favour  had  it  been  more 
Manichffian  in  tendency.  How- 
ever objectionable  the  theory  may 
be,  there  is  something  attractive  in 
the  idea  of  two  independent  and 
eternal  principles  warring  against 
each  other  hand  to  hand,  age  after 
age,  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
universe.  It  invested  evil  with  a 
terrible  reality.  Evil  is  something 
more  than  the  absence  of  good, 
something  more  than  a  negation, 
and  the  Evil  One  something  more 
than  a  metaphysical  abstraction. 

There  is  nothing  unreal  about 
Milton's  Satan.  He  is  a  living, 
thinking  being,  who  plots  and  con- 
trives, and  hates  and  suffers — a 
being  of  mighty  intellectual  power, 
but  of  circumscribed  knowledge,  of 
transcendent  supernatural  vigour, 
but  subject  in  all  things,  and  at  all 
times,  to  the  superior  authority  of 
God. 

There  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is, 
a  want  of  metaphysical  accuracy  in 
the  poet's  description  of  Satan's 
character,  as  there  certainly  is  a 
studied  indefiniteness  in  his  delinea- 
tion of  the  fiend's  appearance,  but 
the  former  was  inseparable  from 
such  an  undertaking,  while  the 
latter,  so  far  from  being  a  blemish^ 
constitutes,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
a  special  feature  of  the  poet's  de- 
scription, but  neither  affects  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  personality  of 
the  Author  of  Evil. 

Milton  was  a  believer  in  the 
eternity  of  punishment,  and  he  alsp 
believed  in    different    degrees   of 


punishment  in  proportion  to  the 
guilt  of  the  individuals. 

Satan  glories  that  none  can  envy 
his  power,  since  the  sovereignty  of 
hell  exposes  '*  to  greatest  share  of 
endless  pain  ;"  and  he  that  aims  at 
being  supreme  in  power  must  also 
be  supreme  in  misery.  This  misery 
is  the  result  not  of  sufferings  merelj 
inflicted  from  without,  though  Pan- 
demonium is 

**  A  universe  of  death :  which  God  by 
curse 
Created  evil,  for  evil  (mly  good." 

There  is  an  inner  hell  more  awful 
still,  which  cannot  be  escaped,  and 
which  burns  and  sears  and  tormenta 
with  unutterable  woe.  Satan's 
troubled  thoughts  stir  up  heU 
within  him  : — 

*•  .    .     .  for  within  him  hell 
He  brings,  and  round  about  him,  nor 

from  hell 
One  step  no  more  than  from  himself,. 

can  fly, 
By  change  of  place." 

Torn  and    racked    by   his  misery 
the  fiend  exclaims : — 

"  Which  way  I  fly  is  hell,  myself  am 
hell." 

Milton  describes  the  fiend  a» 
being  influenced  by  ambition,  prides- 
envy,  hatred  of  God,  malice.  Hia 
ambition  is  literally  insatiable : — 

"  To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  thoogh 
in  hell; 
Better  to  reign  in  heU  than  serve  m 
heaven. ' 

He  cannot  endure  the  thought  of 
being  inferior  to  the  Almighty,  and 
the  claim  of  homage  for  the  Son 
drives  him  into  open  revolt.  *  He 
will  hold  divided  empire  with  God, 
though  his  good  be  eviU  and  hia 
sceptre  and  diadem  be  the  pledge 
of  excruciating  and  unintermittent 
agony. 
An  outcast  from  heaven,  supreme 
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amon^  his  aBSOciateB  only  in  misery, 
Gonscioas  that  his  yaiiltiiig  ambi* 
tion  has  overleaped  itself  and  ex- 
posed him  for  ever  '^  the  foremost 
object  for  the  Thunderer's  aim,"  he 
yet  plots  and  plans  and  aspires  with 
an  energy  that  never  sleeps,  and  a 
relentless  perseverance  that  is  never 
for  a  solit^  moment  diverted  from 
its  purpose. 

One  of  the  strangest  features  in 
Milton's  delineation  of  Satan  is  the 
occasional  glimpse  we  catch  of  bet- 
ter feelings  shining  through  the 
awful  blackness  which  surrounds 
the  ruined  archangel.  This  serves 
a  useful  purpose ;  it  blends  ''  with 
our  admiration,  dread,  and  abhor- 
rflbce,  a  measure  of  that  sympathy 
and  interest  with  which  every  living 
thinking  being  ought  to  be  regarded, 
and  without  which  all  other  feelings 
tend  to  sin  and  shame."*  It  is 
a  working  out  of  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  the  words : — 

"  .  for  neither  do  the  spirits  damned 
Lose  all  their  virtue :  lest  bad  men 

should  boast 
Their  specious  deeds  on  earth  which 

glory  excites, 
Or  close  ambition,  varnished  o'er  with 

zeal." 

The  consummate  skill  with  which 
Milton  has  inwoven  those  glimpses 
of  a  better  nature  with  the  prevail- 
ing deformity  of  Satan  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended. 

Surrounded  by  the  ranks  of  fallen 
spirits,  hurled  down  from  heaven, 
and  amerced  of  glory  **  for  his  re- 
volt," the  Apostate,  scathed  and 
blasted  by  the  thunders  of  Jehovah, 
yet  binding  upon  his  brow  the  dia- 
dem that  scorches  with  living  fire, 
mourns  over  the  lot  of  those  whom 
he  had  dragged  down  with  him  to 
ruin: — 

'*  Thrice  he  assayed,  and  thrice,  in 
spite  of  scorn, 

Tears  such   as   angels  weep  burst 
forth:  at  last 

Words  interwove  with  sighs  found 
out  their  way." 


In  prospect  of  Paradise,  and  now 
about  to  engage  in  his  devilish  plot 
for  the  ruin  of  mankind,  his  mind 
is  overwhelmed  with  doubts  and 
fears: — 

"...  Conscience  wakes  despair 
That   slumbered:    wakes    the   bitter 

memory 
Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  and  what 

must  be 
Worse:  of  worse  deeds  worse  sufferingB 
•   must  ensue." 

It  is  with  apparent  pity — a  pity 
however,  swept  away  by  the  over* 
mastering  passion  of  revenge — ^that 
the  fiend  sets  about  the  execution 
of  his  infernal  task. 

Among  the  numerous  scenes  of 
surpassing  beauty  with  which 
''Paradise  Lost "  abounds,  there  ia 
none  more  beautiful,  none  more 
illustrative  of  the  magic  power  of 
virtue  and  purity,  than  that  which 
describes  Satan  abstracted  from 
evil  while  he  gazes  on  the  heavenly 
innocence  of  Eve  :— 

'*  That  space  the  Evil  One  abstracted 
stood 
From  his  own  eanl,  and  for  the  tima 

remained 
Stupidly  good :  of  enmity  disarmed. 
Of  guile,  of  hate,  of  envy,  of  revenge." 

But  the  hesitation  is  momentary, 
and  the  fierce  passion  that  drives 
him  to  destroy  the  happiness  from 
which  he  is  eternally  debarred  soon 
regains  the  ascendancy. 

Like  Jupiter  in  the  "  Prometheus 
Unbound  "  of  Shelley,  he  hastens 
to  heap  ill  deeds  upon  his  soul,  and 
is  "  damned  beholding  good." 

The  question  arises — Is  Milton's 
Satan  the  Satan  of  Holy  Writ? 
Has  the  great  poet  succeeded  in 
delineating  the  Author  of  Evil  as  he 
is  represented  in  the  Inspired  Be- 
cords  P  And  connected  with  this 
question  is  another— Is  the  interest 
which  Milton  constrains  us  to  feel 
in  a  being  so  eminently  wicked  as 
Satan,  calculated  to  advance  the  in^- 
terests  of  religion  and  virtue  P 
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The  fiend  of ''  Paradise  Lost "  is 
not  the  hobgoblin  that  terrified  ub 
in  childhood ;  he  has  not  home,  or 
tail,  or  cloven  foot ;  be  is  not  the 
demon  of  vulgar  superstition ;  he  is 
a  being  to  excite  terror  and  fear, 
but  with  our  dread  there  is  mixed 
a  certain  amount  of  admiration  and 
awe ;  he  is  wicked,  but  it  is  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  he  excites  our 
wonder  without  provoking  our  con- 
tempt. 

Pandemonium  is  a  wonderful 
creation,  with  its  burning  lake,  its 
land  burning  with  solid  fire,  its 

gates  of  adamant,  its  cataracts  of 
re,  its  palpable  darkness,  its  sounds 
and  sights  of  unutterable  woe ;  but 
Pandemonium  is  only  the  back- 
ground to  the  more  awful  and  more 
prominent  picture  of  the  ruined 
fiend.  Milton's  supernatural  beings 
are  as  much  superior  to  the  super- 
natural creations  of  any  other  poet, 
as  Miljbon's  Devil  is  to  the  Satan  of 
Bobert  Montgomery ;  but  the  Satan 
of  '*  Paradise  Lost"  is  not  the  Satan 
of  Holy  "Writ.  When  we  say  this 
we  do  not  mean  ^at  the  poet*has 
given  us  for  Satan  merely  a  tran- 
Bcendently  wicked  man,  or  that  bis 
use  of  anthropomorphisms  renders 
his  delineation  of  spiritual  agencies 
unreal.  There  may  be,  and  in  all 
probability  there  ii>,  a  closer  resem- 
blance between  the  forms  of  men 
and  angels  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. 

There  is  common  sense  as  well  as 
true  philosophy  in  the  saying  of 
Jacob],  *'  Ood  in  creating  theamor' 
phises  man,  man  therefore  neces- 
sarily on^ArogomorpAiiM  God.**  If 
the  JBtemal  ^Father  be  faithfully  re- 
presented in  Holv  Writ  by  anthro- 
pomorphisms  much  more  may  an- 
gelic beings.  It  is  in  the  impression 
left  on  the  mind  by  Milton's  Satan 
-*in  the  prevailing  characteristics 
of  the  fiend — that  we  trace  a  difier- 
ence. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  Arch- 
angel in  *'  Paradise  Lost  "  is  sub^ 


Umiiy ;  that  of  the  Devil  of  Scrip- 
ture is  meanness.  Milton's  Satan 
is  grandly  wicked,  the  Devil  of  the 
Bible  is  a  murderer  —  a  liar — a 
coward — in  a  word — a  sneak. 

We  can  scarcely  help  admiring 
the  one,  we  shrink  with  unutterable 
loathing  from  the  other:  the  one  is 
the  representative  of  inUUeetual 
potcer^  the  other  is  the  very  essence 
of  moral  deformity :  the  one  at  least 
claims  the  respect  due  to  the  most 
heroic  endurance,  the  other  is  at  all 
times  held  up  as  an  object  of  aver- 
sion and  contempt.  Milton's  demon 
is  a  god  degraded,  but  god-like  even 
in  ruin;  the  Devil  of  Scripture 
is  mean,  sly,  false,  treacherous, 
cowardly  and  cruel. 

Addison  thinks  that  Milton  has 
attributed  to  Satan  such  sentiments 
as  suit  "  the  most  exalted  and  most 
depraved  being."  This  is  scarcely 
correct,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  delineation  of  such 
a  character  would  not  tend  to  edifi- 
cation. The  poet  very  wisely  fore- 
bore  to  shock  bis  reader  by  entering 
into  any  detailed  account  of  the 
demon's  moral  depravity.  The  pre> 
vailing  characteristic,  as  we  have 
already  remarked  of  the  fiend  in 
'*  Paradise  Lost,"  is  transcendent 
intellectual  power;  but  occasionally 
the  poet  lifts  the  veil,  and  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  demon  in  his  true 
colours.  Thus  he  presents  a  mean 
and  sorry  appearance,  when  dis- 
covered by  Ithuriel  and  Zephon 
'* squat  like  a  toad**  at  the  ear  of 
slumbering  Eve.  He  seems  almost 
ashamed  of  his  own  meanness  too, 
when,  in  order  to  seduce  roan  from 
his  allegiance,  he  stoops  to  assume 
the  shape  of  the  serpent,  mixing  his 
once  heavenly  essence  with  **  bestial 
slime." 

But  the  scene  which  above  all 
others  brings  before  us  the  Apos- 
tate in  his  true,  light,  is  that  which 
describes  his  return  to  Pandemo- 
nium after  the  accomplishment  of 
his  infernal  mission  to  Eden.    Eto 
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returns  full  of  pride  at  the  success 
of  his  plot,  and  relates  to  his  com- 
panions the  events  which  had  taken 
place,  but,  instead  of  the  burst  of 
applause  which  he  expects,  his  nar- 
rative is  greeted  with  hisses  and 
hideous  noises,  and  all  are  changed 
into  horrible  and  loathsome  ser- 
pents. 

We  shall  now  consider  very 
briefly — Does  the  interest,  which 
the  poet  constrains  us  to  feel  in  a 
being  so  thoroaghlj  wicked  as  the 
Author  of  Evil,  conduce  on  the 
whole  to  promote  the  interests  of 
virtue  ?  One  of  the  must  remark- 
able characteristics  of  Milton  was 
his  love  of  virtue.  The  nick-name 
given  him  at  Cambridge  of  "the 
lady,"  arose  probably  as  much  from 
fais  blameless  life,  and  from  the 
moral  purity  of  his  character,  as 
from  his  great  personal  beauty. 
An  intense  love  of  moral  beauty 
marked  him  through  life,  and  is  con- 
spicuous in  all  his  writings.  It 
breathes  through  every  line  of  his 
**  Comus,"  and  assumes,  as  it  were, 
shape  and  form  in  his  conception 
and  delineation  of  our  first  parents. 
But  it  reouires  little  perception  to 
see  that  the  painting  such  a  being 
as  Satan  required  not  only  sublime 
genius  but  exquisite  skill :  to  depict 
the  foe  of  God  and  man,  the  rebel 
'scorning  submission,  the  author  of 
8in  and  death,  and  misery  and 
ahame ;  and  to  depict  him  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  reader  should  be 
interested  in  the  description,  yet 
untainted  by  contact  with  such 
deformity,  this  was  a  task  worthy 
of  the  bard  of  immortal  subjects  and 
of  immortal  fame;  and  this  task 
Milton  accomplished  with  no  ordi- 
nary skin.  Whether  his  delineation 
of  Satan  is  a  truthful  representa- 
tion of  the  Author  of  Evil  as  he  is, 
is  a  question  we  are  not  qualified  to 
decide ;  it  seems  probable,  however, 
that  no  mere  man  could  possibly 
form  a  true  conception  of  a  being 
utterly  and  irredeemably  evil,  and 


if  it  were  possible  to  conceive  and 
delineate  such  a  being,  we  question 
if  the  representation  would  serve  a 
useful  purpose.  Pope's  lines  are 
familiar  to  every  one — 

"  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien 
jks  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her 

face, 
We   first  endure,  then   pity,   then 

embrace." 

It  is  a  curious  and  an  instructive 
fact  that,  despite  the  moral  purity 
and  elevation  of  Adam  in  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  he  is  by  no  means  equal  in 
interest  or  attractiveness  to  the 
ruined  archangel.  Now,  it  is  quite 
true  that  in  the  poet's  delineation 
of  Satan  our  interest  fasteps  not  on 
what  is  evil,  but  on  what  is  in  itself 
good — on  tra|^cendent  intellectual 
power,  and  to  energy  of  mind, 
enduring,  and,  by  enduring,  over- 
coming excruciating  pain.  Still  we 
doubt  whether  it  is  wise  to  invest 
with  attractiveness  a  being  pre- 
eminent in  evil,  or  to  delineate  such 
storms  of  passion  in  the  soul  as  are 
depicted  in  Milton's  great  epic. 

Beyond  this,  however,  we  cannot 
go.^  The  poet's  "creation"  should 
be  judged  as  a  whole,  and  due  allow- 
ance made  for  the  hypocrisy  which 
sometimes  leads  Saton  to  conceal 
his  infernal  malice  under  the  guise 
of  virtue,  in  order  the  more  easily 
to  carry  out  his  designs. 

The  true  test  of  an  author  is— 
How  are  we  affected  by  his  writings  p 
Do  they  make  us  morally  better  or 
worse?  Do  they  make  us  more' 
inclined  to  sympathize  with  the 
weak,  the  suffering,  the  oppressed  P 
Do  they  make  us  feel  more  in  har- 
mony with  what  is  pure  and  true, 
and  beautiful  anjd  noble  ? 

A  great  writer  does  not  seem  so 
much  to  communicate  ideas  to  us 
as  to  create  ideas  in  us,  and  the 
quality  of  the  ideas  is  a  much  better 
test  of  an  author's  usefulness  than 
the   quantity      To    quicken    and 
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enlarge  the  mental  faculties,  to 
infuse  healthy  moral  energy,  to 
expand  and  energize  the  mind,  this 
ia  more  important  than  merely  to 
convey  knowledge. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  no  writer  excels  Milton  in  tli& 
energizing  and  ennobling  power. 
**In  Milton  every  line  breathes 
sanctity  of  thought  and  purity  of 
manners,  except  when  the  train  of 
the  narration  requires  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  rebellious  spirits,  and 
even  they  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge their  subjection  to  God  in 
such  a  manner  as  excites  reverence 
and  confirms  piety."  * 

1^0  writer  in  ancient  or  modem 
times  excels,  indeed  we  might  say, 
equals  Milton  in  fower,  and  in 
'^Paradise  Lost "  this  power  is  used 
for  the  best  and  noblest  purposes. 
We  cannot  better  oinclude  these 
few  imperfect  remarks  than  in  the 
language  of  one  not  much  given  to 
hero-worship.  Macaulay  concludes 
his  review  of  Milton  thus : — ^**  The 
sight  of  his  books,  the  sound  of 


his  name,  are  refreshing  to  ns.  ^ 
thoughts  resemble  those  celestial 
fruits  and  flowers  which  the  Virgin 
Martyr  of  Massinger  sent  down 
from  the  gardens  of  Paradise  to  the 
earth,  distinguished  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  other  soila  not  only  bj 
their  superior  bloom  and  sweetness, 
but  by  their  miraculous  efficacy  to 
invigorate  and  to  heal.  They  are 
powerful  not  only  to  delight  but  to 
elevate  and  purify.  Nor  do  we  envy 
the  man  who  can  study  either  the 
life  or  the  writings  of  the  great  poet 
and  patriot  without  aspiring  to 
emulate,  not  indeed  the  sublime 
works  with  which  his  genius  has 
enriched  our  literature,  but  the  seal 
with  which  he  laboured  for  the 
public  good,  the  fortitude  with 
which .  he  endured  every  private 
calamity,  the  lofty  disdain  with 
which  he  looked  down  on  tempta- 
tions and  dangers,  the  deadly  hatred 
which  he  bore  to  bigots  and  tyrants, 
and  the  faith  which  he  so  sternly 
kept  with  his  country  and  with  bis 
fame." 
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As  in  a  former  number  we  laid 
before  our  readers  some  notice  of 
the  doings  and  position  of  *^  Boman 
Medical  Men,"  so  perhaps  now  we 
maj  be  allowed  to  look  on  the  works 
of  authors  who,  like  Martial, 
Juvenal,  and  the  Younger  Pliny 
have  left  accounts  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  men  of  their 
time,  and  with  them  as  our  com* 
panions,  endeavour  to  describe 
Boman  lawyers,  as  they  appeared 
in  daily  life. 

It  is  not  here  necessary  to  make 
mention  of  the  importance  of 
Boman  law,  as^our  readers  must  be 
well  aware  that  on  it  is  based  the 
foundations  of  the  laws  of  the 
civilized  world  at  the  present  day. 
But  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
pointing  out  how  lawyers  then  con- 
sidered their  profession,  and  though 
much  must  be  taken  eum  grano  salis^ 
yet  we  cannot  but  be  amused  at 
the  tricks  of  the  trade.  The  bar 
then,  as  now,  was  evidently  the 
way  chosen  by  many  ambitious 
plebeians,  bent  upon  raising  them- 
selves from  the  class  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  by  becoming  Senators 
to  ascend  into  the  patrician  class,  and 
found  families  who  thus  became  a 
part  of  the  proud  Boman  aristocracy. 

The  defence  of  Suilius,  who 
during  the  reign  of  Claudius  was 
accused  of  having  infringed  the 
Cincian  law  by  extorting  heavy 
fees,  may  be  here  mentioned  as  an 
authority  given  us  by  Tacitus.  This 
advocate,  after  quoting  the  many 
careers  left  open  to  the  families  of 
the  nobility,  insisted  upon  the  fact 


that  the  plebeian  order  could  rise 
to  eminence  only  by  the  "toga"; 
if  these  rewards  were  abolished, 
then  the  pursuit  itself  must  inevi- 
tably fall  into  decay.  It  may  be 
here  noticed  that,  however  line  the 
sentiments  uttered  by  this  lawyer 
may  sound,  the  reason  of  his  trial 
would  in  itself  be  a  cause  for  the 
indignation  felt  against  him — Sa- 
mius,  a  Boman  knight  of  good 
family,  having  discovered  that  Sui- 
lius,  to  whom  he  had  paid  a  fee  of 
four  hundred  thousand  sesterces, 
was  playing  into  the  hands  of  his 
adversary  and  accepting  double 
payment,  fell  upon  his  own  sword. 

Tacitus  mentions  the  names  of 
Eprius  Marcellus  and  Y  ibius  Crispus 
as  examples  of  men  born  in  the 
plebeian  class,  who  had  attained 
through  the  bar  the  utmost  emi- 
nence>  *'  they  direct  affairs,  and  are 
almost  venerated  by  the  emperor." 
Other  lawyers  are  mentioned  by 
him  as  celebrated  for  their  elo- 
quence, and  his  *'  Dialogues  on 
Oratory  '*  will  repay  a  perusal,  as 
being  an  excellent  criticism  made 
on  the  oratory  of  his  day  as  compared 
with  that  which  had  gone  before. 

From  the  ranks  of  the  equestrian 
order  many  sought  the  bar.  Seneca, 
Suetonius,  and  the  two  PKnies  mav 
be  named  as  examples  known  to  all. 
How  long  Suetonius  practised  we 
know  not  for  certain,  but  from  the 
18th  epistle  (Book  I.)  of  Pliny's 
letters,  it  may  be  surmised  that 
he  was  a  man  much  affected  by 
superstitious  fears.  In  this  letter 
the  lounger  Pliny   bids   him  not 
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fear  a  dream,  as  dreams  are  capable 
of  various  interpretatioDS,  and 
that  he  himself  nad  carried  oa 
successfully  the  case  of  Julius 
Pastor,  though  he  had  been  warned 
in  a  dream  not  to  undertake  it; 
<!oncludingi  however,  by  assuring 
Suetonius  that  he  himself  would 
conduct  the  case,  should  his  friend 
consider  it  prudent  to  follow  out  the 
maxim  *'  quod  dubitas  ne  feceris." 

The  letters  of  the  Younger  Pliny 
abound  with  allusions  to  lawyers, 
for  many  of  whom  he  seems  to 
have  a  profound  contempt,  as  he 
describes  their  various  endeavours 
to  obtain  notoriety.  In  the  20th 
epistle  (Book  I.)i  in  a  letter  ad- . 
dressed  to  his  colleague,  Tacitus,  we 
find  expressed  his  ideas  as  to  the 
style  of  oratory  which  he  considers 
ought  to  be  adopted,  giving  it  as 
his  opinion  that  it  is  ever  better  to 
write  out  a  speech  than  to  speak  it 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  this 
evidently  being  conveyed  to  us  as 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  **  est 
enim   oratio  actionis  exemplar  et 

quasi  a^;^iiV9'0i'." 

Moreover,  he  does  not  believe  in 
brevity,  unless  the  nature  of  the 
case  should  allow  it,  quoting  as  an 
example  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero, 
whose  longest  orations  be  considers 
to  be  the  best  (cujus  oratio  optima 
fertur  esse  quse  maxima).  Modera- 
tion is  certainly  ever  the  best 
(Optimus  tamen  modus  est);  but 
you  must  be  careful  that  modera- 
tion is  used  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  injure  your  case  by  being 
carried  to  too  great  an  extent,  by 
\>emg  restricted,  and  thus  causing 
as  much  harm  as  would  too  effusive 
a  discourse. 

In  the  third  epistle  of  the  second 
1)ook  he,  however,  describes  the 
orator  Isaeus  as  a  man  of  the 
greatest  flow  of  language,  able  to 
bring  into  play  the  choicest  aids  of 
rhetoric,  doing  this  in  a  manner 
which  would  be  an  honour  to  any 
author ;  his  memory  is  so  wonderful 


that  he  is  able  to  repeat  what  he 
has  previously  extemporized  with- 
out omitting  a  single  word. 

But  the  best  description  of  what 
would  now  be  considered  as  a  con- 
temptible means  of  procuring  an 
audience,  and  exciting  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  judges,  is  to  be  found 
described  in  the  I4th  epistle 
(Book  11.^,  in  which  he  notices  the 
hired  applause  known  now  in  France 
by  the  word  claque.  In  this  letter 
he  regrets  that  the  young  men  who 
have  li^tely  been  called  to  practise 
do  not  look  upon  the  profession 
with  that  reverence  which  it  de- 
served, and  spout  their  cases  before 
the  court  of  the  Gentumviri  as  they 
would  Homer  at  school.  These 
would-be  orators,  anxious  for  ap- 
plause, hire  their  audience,  and  for 
three  denarii  a  head  crowd  the 
courts  with  laudicenij  who  burst 
into  violent  raptures  at  a  given 
sign  from  the  meMochorue.  Juvenal 
alludes  to  this  custom  in  the  I3th 
Satire,  where  he  says  that  heaven 
and  earth  are  called  upon  to  witness 
with  a  clamour .  as  loud  as  salutes 
Fffi:<iidius  when  pleading,  uttered  by 
those  who  have  received  the  spor- 
tula,  or  reward  given  to  the  class 
known  as  clients : — 

"  Nos  hominnm  divmnqne   fidem 

clamore  ciemus 
Quanto  Fesidiom  landat  vocalis 

agentem 
Sportula." 

The  7th  Satire  contains  an  allu- 
sion to  this  custom  when  verses  are 
about  to  be  read  by  some  rich  man 
who  only  yields  the  palm  to  Homer 
in  the  number  of  years  which  divides 
them,  and  considering  himself  a 
patron  of  the  arts,  lends  a  poorer 
poet  a  mansion,  long  barred  up,  and 
knows  how  to  arrange  his  freedmen 
and  clients  in  such  a  manner  as 
they  may  cheer  the  more  lustily : — 

"  Scit  dare  libertos  extrema  in  parte 
sedentis 
Ordinis  t^t  magnas  oomitum  disponers 
voces." 
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This  same  satire  describes  the 
"  dodges  '*  of  a  lawyer  anxious  by 
every  means  in  his  power  to  ad- 
vertise himself  and  his  practice. 
He  wears  a  purple  robe,  has  slaves 
to  follow  him,  bearing  on  their 
shoulders  his  s^dan  chair,  around 
him  are  numerous  admiring  friends. 
When  he  pleads  he  wears  upon  his 
finger  a  large  ring,  perhaps  hired 
for  the  occasion,  this  being  con- 
sidered such  an  important  item  in 
the  dress,  that  Cicero  himself 
would  not  have  received  two 
hundred  sesterces  had  no  ring 
sparkled  on  his  finger  when  plead- 
ing; "a  man  in  a  'seedy  coat' 
could  seldom  be  eloquent" 

"Rara  in  tenui  facundia  panno.** 

The  lawyer  must  ever  be  seen 
bearing  in  his  hands  a  roll  of 
papers,  his  manner  must  be  curt, 
and  he  must  refer  the  client  to  his 
"clerk"  who  will  be  able  to  say 
whether  the  great  man  can  under- 
take the  case.  Though  it  is  added 
that  the  great  man's  manner  soon 
changes  when  he  sees  a  client  likely 
to  disappear  from  his  grasp,  and  he 
willingly  remembers  at  once  his  nu- 
merous engagements. 

Quintilian  points  out  how  un- 
worthy it  is  for  some  lawyers  only 
to  undertake  a  case  on  the  morning 
of  the  trial,  to  rush  into  court  read- 
ing over  the  brief  as  if  to  give  the 
impression  that  they  can  solve  in  an 
instant  any  legal  difficulty.  And 
when  in  court  how  puerile,  how 
affected  their  style,  which  only 
needed,  according  to  Pliny,  the  ac- 
companiment of  musical  instru- 
ments to  resemble  some  theatrical 
performance. 

"  Flausus  tantum  ao  potius  sola 
cymbala  et  tympana  illis  canticis 
desunt:  ululatus  quidem  (neque 
enim  alio  vocabulo  potest  expnmi 
theatris  quoque  indecora  laudatio) 
large  supersunt.*' 

How  different   was  this  to  the 


advice  given  by  Tacitus  in  his  de- 
scription of  a  true  orator.  "But 
no  man  I  affirm,  ever  did,  or  ever 
can,  maintain  that  exalted  charac- 
ter, unless  like  the  soldier  marching 
to  battle,  armed  at  all  points,  he 
enters  the  forum  equipped  with 
the  whole  panoply  of  knowledge. 
So  much,  however,  is  this  principle 
neglected  by  our  modern  professors 
of  oratory  that  their  pleadings  are 
debased  by  the  vilest  colloquial  bar* 
bartsms ;  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
laws,  unacquainted  with  the  acts  of 
the  senate;  the  common  law  of 
Bome  they  professedly  ridicule,  and 
philosophy  they  seem  to  regard  aa 
something  that  ought  to  be  shunned 
and  dreaded.  Thus  eloquence  like 
a  dethroned  potentate,  is  banished 
her  rightful  dominions  and  confined 
to  barren  points  and  low  conceits 
and  she,  wno  was  once  the  mistress 
of  the  whole  circle  of  sciences  and 
charmed  every  beholder  with  the 
goodly  appearance  of  her  glorious 
train,  is  now  shorn  and  curtailed, 
ptripped  of  all  honours,  all  her  at- 
tendants (I  had  almost  said  of  all  her 
genius),  and  is  taken  up  as  one  o£ 
the  meanest  of  the  mechanical  arts. 
This,  therefore  I  consider  as  the 
first,  and  the  principal  reason  of  our 
having  so  greatly  declined  from  the 
spirit  of  the  ancients." 

Such  is  the  description  of  that 
real  eloquence  which,  according  to 
Tacitus,  prevailed  in  Bome  at  the 
time  when  Cicero  delivered  his 
most  celebrated  orations,  differing 
greatly  from  those  tricks  which  the 
historian  then  saw  being  freely 
adopted  by  the  leading  lawyers  of  his 
day, — tricks  which  are  mentioned 
by  the  Younger  Pliny  when  speak- 
of  his  opponent  Begulus.  Epistle 
6th,  Book  I.  describes  this  lawyer 
as  a  man  of  unbounded  impudence, 
some  learning,  great  superstition, 
and  no  little  charlatanism.  '*He 
had  a  queer  custom  of  painting 
round  his  right  eye  if  he  was 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  his  left  if 
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be  was  for  tbe  defendant ;  of  wear- 
ing a  white  patch  round  his  fore- 
head, of  asking  the  soothsayers 
what  the  issue  of  the  action  would 
be,  and  so  forth." 

That  such  lawyers  found  them- 
selves much  run  after,  may  be  af- 
firmed by  the  many  hints  which 
frequently  occur  in  the  writings  of 
Juvenal  and  Martial.  The  atria  of 
their  houses  were,  according  to 
Vitruvius,  daily  filled  by  visitors 
anxious  to  see  the  prominent  men 
of  their  day,  and  foreigners  came 
from  the  other  municipalities  and 
districts  to  make  the  acquaiutance 
of  men  whose  repute  had  travelled 
ftr. 

Addressing  a  school-master,  '^  in- 
visum  pueris  virginibusque  caput,** 
Martial  rails  at  him  for  disturbing 
his  slumbers  by  roaring  out  the 
lessons  at  the  top  of  his  lungs, 
making  as  much  noise  as  does  the 
hammer  of  the  workman,  who  fixes 
with  repeated  blows  the  statue  of 
the  lawyer  upon  the  back  of  the 
brazen  horse. 

''  Tarn  grave  percossis  incudibus  aera 
resaltant 
Causidico  medinmcmn   faber   aptat 
equum." 

We  may  suppose  therefore  that 
flome  grateful  client  has  ordered  an 
equestrian  statue  of  his  favourite 
legal  adviser,  more  especially  as  we 
find  Juvenal  alluding  to  the  same 
subject  in  his  7th  Satire,  when  de- 
scribing the  lawyer  (Emilius ;  who  is 
not  content  with  being  represented 
in  a  quadriga,  but  in  his  courtyard 
is  to  be  seen  a  brazen  equestrian 
«tatue  balancing  iil  its  hand  the 
poised  javelin,  and  the  statue 
seems  about  to  engage  in  combat, 
though  blind  of  one  eye.  This  ex- 
pression, which  is  rather  curious, 
may  however  be  taken  to  tnean  not 
that  the  learned  lawyer  is  blind, 
or  even  closing  the  eye  to  take  a 
better  aim,  but  more  probably  a 


totirlcal  allusion  to  his  seeing  but 
one  side*  of  the  question. 

Other  gifts  were  presented  to 
successful  lawyers  by  grateful 
clients,  some  paying  in  "  kind  '*  as 
Martial  points  to  the  rows  of  pre- 
sents by  Sabellius  at  the  Saturna- 
lia, whieh  though  poor  in  them- 
selves  are  sufficient  to'  cause  Sabel- 
lius to  swell  out  with  pride,  and 
imagine  himself  one  of  the  best 
lawyers  of  the  day. 

Many  of  the  remarks  made  must, 
however,  only  be  taken  as  the  ex- 
pression of  perhaps  mere  personal 
spite.  Seneca,  for  instance,  calls 
lawyers  a  "venal  race;"  Fronto 
says  that  their  love  of  money  is  so 
great  that  their  wives  must  be 
women  of  a  very  large  appetite; 
the  "  canine  study  "  is  mentioned 
by  Columella ;  and  Martial  advises 
a  friend  rather  to  pay  up  than  go 
to  law, .  as  Sextus,  the  defendant, 
will  find  that  both  the  judge  and  the 
patronus  will  require  to  be  paid. 

«  £t  Judex  petit  et  petit  patronns 
Solvas  censes,  Sexte,  creditori." 

Let  us  once  again  refer  to  the 
Oxford  translation  of  the  ''Dia- 
logue" of  Tacitus,  and  disco?er 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  cause 
of  this  degradation  of  a  noble  pro- 
fession ;  more  especially  .as  we  find 
in  this  work  much  which  may  be 
taken  to  heart  at  the  present  day : — 

"Tbe  causes  of  the  decay  of 
eloquence  are  by  no  means  difficult 
to  be  traced.  . .  For  is  it  not  obvious 
that  eloquence,  with  the  rest  of  the 
polite  arts,  has  lost  its  former  lustre, 
not  for  want  of  men,  but  through 
the  dissipation  of  our  young  men, 
the  inattention  of  parents,  the  ig- 
norance of  those  who  pretend  to 
give  instruction,  and  the  total 
neglect  of  ancient  discipline.  .  . 

"But  before  I  etiter  on  the  sub- 
ject let  me  premise  a  few  words  on 
the  strict  discipline  of  our  ancestors 
in  educating  and  training  up  tbeir 
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ehildren.  In  the  first  place^  the  son 
of  every  family  was  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  a  yirtuoud  mother. 
The  infant,  as  soon  as  born,  was 
cot  consigned  to  the  mean  dwelling 
of  a  hireling  nurse,  but  was  reared 
and  cherished  in  the  bosom  of  its 
mother,  whose  highest  praise  it  was 
to  take  care  of  her  household  a&irs, 
and  to  attend  to  her  children.  It 
was  customary  likewise  for  eaoh 
family  to  choose  some  elderly  female 
relative  of  approved  conduct,  to 
whose  charge  the  children  were 
committed. 

"Thus  it  was  that  Cornelia,  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi,  superin* 
tended  the  education  of  her  illus- 
trious issue.  It  was  thus  that 
Aurelia  trained  up  Julius  Caesar; 
end  thus  Atia  formed  the  mind  of 
Augustus.  The  consequence  of  this 
regular  discipline  was,  that  the 
young  mind,  whole  and  sound,  and 
unwarped  by  irregular  passions, 
received  the  elements  of  the  liberal 
arts  with  hearty  avidity.  Whatever 
was  the  peculiar  bias,  whether  to 
the  military  art,  the  study  of  the 
laws,  or  the  profession  of  eloquence, 
that  engrossed  the  whole  attention, 
that  was  imbibed  thoroughly  and 
totally." 

Tacitus  then  proceeds  to  contrast 
the  education  given  to  the  boys  of 
his  day.  From  early  childhood  the 
boy  hears  nothing  but  the  lascivious 
songs  of  the  Greek  nurse  or  slaves 
in  whose  care  he  is  entirely  left. 
They  excel  but  in  one  thing,  and 
that  is  ''a  fondness  for  horses, 
actors  and  gladiators ;  the  peculiar 
and  distinguishing  folly  of  this 
our  city^  was  impressed  upon  them 
even  in  the  womb."  To  please  the 
**  jeunesse  dorie^^  the  preceptors 
and  teachers  avoided  all  forms  of 
discipline,  all  conversation  likely 
to  fatigue  the  mental  powers  of  the 
youths  entrusted  to  their  care.  In 
the  chapter  immediately  follow- 
ing we  have  a  short  resume  of 
Cicero's    "De  daris   Oratoribusy" 


making  mention  of  the  orator's 
early  education,  and  passing  on,  the 
different  schools  are  touched  uponj 
and  the  various  nuances  are 
treated  in  the  skilful  manner  so 
characteristic  of  the  great  historian. 

In  chapter  thirty-five,  we  find 
what  Tacitus  considers  to  be  the  root 
of  all  this  evil.  '*  Our  modern  youth 
are  sent  to  the  mountebank  schools 
of  certain  declaimers  called  rheto- 
ricians, a  set  of  men  who  made 
their  first  appearance  in  Borne  a 
little  before  the  tiaie  of  Cicero." 
Though  we  find  in  the  works  of 
many  other  authors  allusions  far 
from  complimentary  to  this  class  of 
teachers,  nevertheless,  they  must 
have  been  considered  by  govern- 
ment as  necessary  educators  of  the 
people,  as  we  find  in  the  Digests 
that  large  towns  were  bound  to 
support  ten  doctors,  five  rhetori- 
cians* five  grammatici ;  middle-sized 
towns  seven  doctors,  and  four  gram- 
marians and  rhetoricians  ;  the  small 
towns  five  doctors,  and  three  rheto- 
ricians and  grammarians. 

The  names  of  a  few  rhetoricians 
are  well  known,  especially  that 
of  Quintilian,  "  vagsB  moderator 
summe  juvent» ;"  of  Virginius 
Flavus,  mentioned  both  by  Tacitus 
and  Gellius  as  having  been  exiled 
at  the  time  of  the  Pisonian  Con- 
spiracy. Avidius  HeliodoruB,  a 
roetorician,  named  secretary  to 
Hadrian,  became  Vicerov  of  Egypt, 
and  his  son  had  even  the  audacity 
to  lay  claim  to  the  empire  (cf 
Dio).  Fhrynichus  mentions  the 
rhetor  Cornelianus,  appointed  pre- 
sident of  the  Tribunal  of  Greek  Jaw, 
as  a  man  who,  under  the  reigns  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  ^nd  Commodus, 
turned  the  Boman  courfcs  into 
models  worthy  of  being  imitated 
as  types  of  the  purest  Hellenic  and 
Attic  eloquence.  Many  others  might 
be  mentioned,  but  the  above  will 
be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  con- 
tempt felt  Tor  the  profession  by  the 
Boman    Senator  as   described  by 
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Pliny,  wbom  this  author  supposes 
to  have  accepted  a  professorship  in 
Sicily  so  as  to  be  aole  to  make  his 
set  speech  "  quos  tibi,  Fortuna, 
ludos  facisP  facis  enim  ez  senato- 
ribus  professores,  ex  professoribus 
senatores,"  does  not  seem  justified, 
though  curiously  enough  the  same 
idea  is  mentioned  by  Juvenal.  "  If 
Fortuna  wills  it,  she  will  make  a 
consul  of  a  rhetorician,  or  if  she 
prefer  it,  a  rhetorician  of  a  consul." 

"Si  Fortona  volet  fies  de  rhetore 
consol 
Si  ▼olet  hsBC  eadom,  fies  de  consule 
rhetor." 

The  Emperor  Nero  himself,  when 
not  of  age,  pleaded  in  Latin  before 
Claudius  the  cause  of  Bolognia,  and 
in  Greek  that  of  the  Rhodians  and 
people  of  Troy.  This  Emperor  not 
only  greatly  eucourased  the  rheto- 
ricians, but  delighted  to  appear  in 
public  so  as  to  plead  in  the  courts, 
and  in  his  early  youth  seems  to 
have  studied  law  very  thoroughly, 
receiving  from  judges  and  lawyers 
the  pricM  in  writing  of  the  most 
difficult  cases  called  up  for  judg- 
ment. 

We  are  not  told  bv  Suetonius 
whether  when  pleading  he  hired  paid 
elaqueur9y  but  we  find  in  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  the  biography 
of  Nero  that  at  Alexandria  '*  he 
chose  several  young  men  of  the 
equestrian  order,  and  more  than 
five  thousand  stalwart  young 
plebeians,  whom  he  divided  into 
'  factions,'  so  as  to  learn  the  various 
ways  of  applauding  (bombos,  et 
imorices  et  testas  vocabant),  '  called 
the  humming  as  of  bees,  the  dap- 
ping together  of  hollow  tiles  and  of 
the  testsB  (castagnettes),'  who  were 
to  back  him  up  when  singing.  They 
were  known  by  their  long  and  beau- 
teous hair,  their  elegance  in  dress, 
and  by  the  ring  which  they  wore  on 
their  left  hands;  the  leaders  re- 
ceived forty  thousand  sesterces." 
It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that 


Nero  was  not  behind  the  age,  but 
used  his  stalwart  young  plebeians 
to  fall  intb  raptures  at  the  choaen 
sentences  uttered  by  him  when 
pleading  before  Claudius. 

The  position  of  jurists  who  as- 
sisted the  non-professional  tribunes 
and  prefects  who  sat  in  judsfment 
with  their  professional  advice,  though 
not  so  lucrative  a  career  as  was  that 
of  the  advocates,  was'nevertheless 
also  eagerly  sought  after  by  the 
members  of  the  plebeian  order.  In 
that  indignant  pouring  out  of  the 
vials  of  republican  wrath  to  be 
found  in  Juvenal's  8th  Satire,  we 
find  him  sneering  at  Eubellius 
puffed  up  with  pride  at  his  descent 
from  so  noble  an  ancestry  as  the 
Drusi.  In  this  Satire  he  causes 
Bubellius  to  say,  addressing  those 
whom  he  considers  inferior  by  birth, 
"You,  most  lowly,  are  the  very 
dregs  of  our  population,  not  one  of 
you  could  point  out  the  birthplace 
of  his  father ;  but  I  am  of  the  Cecro- 
pides."  Long  may  you  live  to 
enjoy  such  honours,  answers  the 
poet,  but  it  is  out  of  the  plebeian 
order  that  an  eloquent  Boman  is  to 
be  found,  and  one  who  can  plead 
the  cause  of  the  ignorant  nobility ; 
it  is  from  among  the  plebeians 
that  are  to  be  found  those  capable 
of  solving  the  enigmas  of  the 
laws  or  unravelling  the  knotty 
points. 

"  tamen  ima  plebe  Qoiritem 
Facnndam  in  venies;  solethic  defen- 
ders caosas 
NohiliM  indooti;  venit  etde  plebe  togata 
Qui  juris    odos    et  legum  enigmats 
Bolvat" 

The  ''  ignorant  nobleman  "  may 
sit  on  the  bench  and  receive  all  the 
honours  of  the  position,  but  it  is 
the  ''  togated  plebeian  "  at  his  side, 
or  sitting  as  "  town-clerk  "  beneath, 
who  unravels  for  the  "county-magis- 
trate" the  weighty  problems  or 
knotty  questions  of  the  law.  "fiut,*' 
adds  our  poet,  in  a  line,  which  has 
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caused  much  dispute,  "Common 
sense  is  yerv  rare  in  the  class 
blessed  with  Fortune's  goods." 

**  Bams  enim  ferme  sensus  communis 
in  ilia 
Fortuna." 

Catiline  and  Cethegus,  though 
among  the  noblest,  were  yet  prepared 
to  lay  Bome  waste  with  sword  and 
fire,  but  were  restraiued  by  Cicero, 
"hie  noYus  Arpinas,'*  who  though 
only  a  municipal  knight,  placed  his 
guards  so  as  to  defend  the  city. 
The  toga  was  the  cause  of  his  at- 
taining to  honours  as  great  as  were 
those  gained  by  Octavius  at  Lencas 
or  on  the  plains  of  Thessaly .  There- 
fore Bome,  being  free,  hailed  Cicero 
father  of  his  country. 

But  these  sentiments  were  not 
always  felt  for  those  who  were  so 
well  versed  in  the  law.  The  Bomans 
experienced  that  the  law  cut  both 
ways,  and  that  often  by  the  skilled 
quibbling  of  the  clever  lawyer  a 
case  was  carried  on,  or  perhaps 
given  against  the  innocent  party, 
and  thu9, according  to  Orelli,  we  find 
thai  inscriptions  bore  the  engraved 
wish  that  "  deceit  and  law  might 
be  far  from  this  grave."  (Dolus 
nialus  abesto  et  juris  consultus.) 
The  dying  man  felt  that  if  his  will 
was  disputed  little  but  the  shells 
would  be  left;,  the  lawyer  would 
swallow  the  oyster.  The  fees  paid 
to  lawyers  were  certainly  large 
when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  relative  value  of  money,  as  we 
find  it  stated  both  by  Tacitus  and 
the  Younger  Pliny  that  the  law 
allowed  a  fee  of  £80  to  be  received, 
though  they  both  state  that  it  was 
illegal  to  demand  more;  nevertheless 
that  such  was  the  case  is  apparent  as 
Tacitus  speaks  of  the  fee  of  £3,600 
having  been  paid,  as  we  have  already 
alluded  to,  by  a  Boman  knight. 
Pliny,  in  his  letters,  often  makes 
mention  of  the  qualities  of  the  can- 
didates whom  he  wishes  to  see  ap- 
pointed to  office,  most  of  these  being 


very  naturally  lawyers.  "Erucius 
Clarus  is  a  man  of  unspotted 
morality  (vir  sanctus),  good  family, 
great  eloquence,  and  learned  m 
legal  matters,  which  he  has  always 
conducted  with  great  conscientious- 
ness, patience,  and  modesty.  His 
uncle,  C.  Septicius,  is  truth,  sim- 
plicity, candour,  and  constancy  com- 
bined." 

The  system  of  obtaining  votes, 
however  efiective  when  a  suitable 
candidate  was  recommended  for  the 
legal  appointments,  was  detrimental 
when  tome  avaricious  person  sought 
to  obtain  power  as  a  means  to  an 
end.  The  proud  aristocracy  of 
Bome  had  during  the  latter  days  of 
the  Bepublic  ever  looked  with  scorn 
and  envy  on  '*  novi  homines "  and 
striven  to  deprive  them  of  any  office. 
During  the  troubled  days  of  imperial 
Bome  this  was  no  longer  the  case,  as 
each  Boman  emperor  felt  that  he  must 
surround  himself  with  persons  eager 
to  serve  him,  and  by  opposing  class 
to  class,  the  provinces  and  munici- 
palities to  Home,  strangers  to  the  in- 
digensB,  find  an  ever  ready  protection 
against  the  assumption  of  the  aris- 
tocratic orders.  Even  when  CsBsar, 
anxious  to  break  down  this  presump- 
tion, introduced  Gauls  into  the 
Senate,  Suetonius  tells  us  that  the 
common  people  openly  sang  a  dog^rel 
verse  in  the  streets  in  which  they 
expressed  their  disgust  at  seeing 
''  those  who  had  once  formed  part 
of  a  triumphal  procession,  now 
members  of  the  Curia,  those  who 
came  wearing  the  bracea  now 
swagger  about  besporting  the  lattis 
elavus,^^  But  this  state  of  things 
could  not  last  long,  as  to  strengthen 
an  empire  the  union  of  its  consti- 
tuent parts  is  of  the  utmost  neces- 
sity. So  it  was  in  Bome,  and 
gradually  the  foreign  element  as- 
serted its  infiuence,  and  the  sena- 
torial order  had  to  relinquish  its 
hold  upon  the  various  offices.  That 
Buch  a  step  was  necessary  the  in- 
vectives of  Cicero  will  be  sufficient 
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proof.  ''  I  will  demonstrate  bj 
positiye  proofs  the  guilty  intriraes, 
the  infamies  which  hare  sullied  the 
judicial  powers  for  the  years  that 
they  have  been  entrusted  to  the 
Senate.  The  Boman  people  shall 
learn  from  me  how  the  equestrian 
order  has  administered  justice  for 
•nearly  fifty  consecutive  yean,  with- 
out the  faintest  suspicion  of  having 
received  money  for  a  judgment  de- 
livered; how  since  Senators  alone 
have  composed  our  tribusals,  since 
the  people  have  been  despoiled  of  the 
right  which  they  had  over  each  of 
us,  Q.  Galidius  has  been  able  to  say 
after  hie  condemnation,  that  they 
could  not  honestly  require  less  than 
300,000    sestertii    to    condemn    a 

?rjDtor;  how  when  the  senator 
^^.Septimius  was  found  guilty  of 
embezzlement  before  the  prsetor 
Hortensius,  the  money  he  had  re- 
ceived as  a  judge  was  included  in 
the  fine;  how  C,  Herennius  and 
G.  Popilius,  both  senators,  having 
been  convicted  of  the  crime  of  pecu- 
lation, and  M.  Atilius  of  high 
treason,  it  was  proved  that  they 
had  received  money  as  the  price  of 
one  of  their  sentences ;  how  it  was 

•  found  that  certain  senators,  when 
their  names  were  taken  from  the 
urn  by  0.  Verres,  then  prater 
urbanuif  instantly  went  to  vote 
against  the  accused  without  having 
heard  the  suit ;  how,  finally,  we  have 
seen  a  senator-judge  in  this  same  suit 
receive  money  from  the  accused  to 
distribute  to  the  other  judges  and 
money  from  the  accuser  to  condemn 
the  accused.  Can  I  then  sufficiently 
deplore  this  blot,  this  shame,  this 
calamity  which  weighs  on  the  whole 
order?" 

Thus   did  Cicero   launch   forth 
against  the  senators,  but  we  know 

'  from  the  letters  of  Pliny,  the 
satires  of  Juvenal,  and  the  epigrams 
of  Martial,  that,  once  in  power, 
the  equestrian  order  did  not  hesitate 
to  imitate  the  example  set  by  the 
senatoxB.    Once  in  .power,  they  qp- 


pressed  those  over  whom  they  had 
Deen  placed  in  authority,  and  each 
man  carefullv  counted  the  gains  he 
had  extorted  during  his  period  of 
office.     Numerous   societies    were 
established  in  Home  which  had  as 
object  the  return  to  office  of  the 
highest  bidder ;  the  diviiorei  bought 
the  votes ;  the  interpreiet  were  the 
go-betweens;   with   the  tequestres 
was  deposited  the  purchase  money 
which  naturally  had  to  be  made  up 
again,  and  it  was  thus  that   the 
tribunal  on  which  so  much  depended 
was  prostituted  to  the  base  ends  of 
a  venal  justice.    Many  causes  could 
be  pointed  to,  luxury,  sensuality,  in- 
temperance, great  ignorance,  which 
comoined  to  lower  the  standard  of 
Roman  morality ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
looking  back  to  those  days  that  we 
tremble  the  more   for  our   own. 
Centuries  have  rolled  over  since  a 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England  wps 
indicted  for  baring  accepted  bribes, 
but  we  regret  to  remember  that  even 
in  our  own  time  the  black  charge  of 
corruption  has  been  levelled  against 
the  judges  of  a  new  country. 

The  history  of  a  country  once  so 
great  as  to  govern  the  then  known 
world,  must  ever  be  scanned  with  in- 
terest, the  more  so  as  we  see  reflected 
our  own  shortcomings  as  in  a  glass 
before  us.  Only  by  avoiding  those 
crimes  which  have  dragged  down 
great  empires,  can  other  empires 
hope  to  leave  behind  them^  when 
they  have  fulfilled  the  rSle  expected 
from  them,  an  example  worthy  of 
being  followed  in  ages  to  come. 

Cicero  tells  us  in  one  of  his  ora- 
tions directed  against  the  cupidity 
of  Verres  the  principal  cause  of  the 
downfall  of  the  Boman  empire. 
*'  All  the  provinces  groan  ;  all  free 
people  lament;  all  the  kingdoms 
cry  out  against  our  cupidity  and 
riolence.  There  is  not  between  the 
ocean  and  ourselves  a  spot  so  remote 
or  so  little  known  that  the  injustice 
and  tyranny  of  our  fellbw-citisen« 
.of  ihase  dtffs  iiave  not  penetrated 
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to  it.'*   While  Pomi^j  received  the  eraced  ;'*  and  that  judges  should 

applause  of  the  citizens  when  he  do  elected  capable  of  filling  the 

promised  as  Consul  to  see  that  the  high  office  to  which  they  might  be 

*' tribunals    were    no   longer   dis-  appointed. 


STUDENT'S  DEINKING  SONG. 


CoMx,  brothers !  fill  a  flowing  bowl, 
Bing  tilie  glasses,  yours  with  mine, 
And  let  the  ohoms  fuller  roll. 
Cheering  the  heart,  filling  the  soul. 
Pass  the  laughing,  kisdng  wine  I 

Oyerhead  now  swing  your  glasses, 

Badiant  with  the  rosy  wine, — 
Mirthful  as  our  loving  lasses, 
Drink  their  health  as  round  it  passes. 
Sunny  as  the  good  old  Rhine ! 

We  leave  behind  us  all  our  books. 

All  our  tutor's  learning  fine ; 
We  will  not  sit  like  ancient  rooks 
Moping  ever  in  dusty  nooks, 

We  will  quaff  the  glowing  wine ! 

Let  him  who  will  read  day  and  nig^t. 
From  his  bones  the  flesh  will  pine, 

And  from  his  eyes  will  flee  ghid  sight; 

But  for  us  'tis  our  delight 
To  learn  the  lore  that  comes  with  wine ! 


Now,  brothers  all,  sing  loud  and  long, — 

See  the  glasses  how  they  shine ! 
And  to  old  Bacchus  cheers  prolong 
For  all  those  glorious  moods  of  song, — 
Hurrah !  for  the  grand  Bhine  wine ! 


iJjMxs/Paavaw. 
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STUDIES  IN  SCOTTISH  LITERATUEE. 

No.  VI. 
THE   ETTBICK   SHEPHERD. 


Jaheb  Hogg,  better  known  as  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  was  one  of  the 
last  and  best  singers  In  the  Borders. 
The  genius  of  the  man,  the  richness 
of  the  stoiy-teller.  and  the  ethereal 
beauty  and  ringing  yigour  of  the 
singer,  received  their  mead  of  praise 
many  years  ago ;  since  which  time 
there  is  a  growing  disposition  to 
accept  the  position  then  allotted 
him,  to  quote  the  testimonials  of 
their  worth,  without  considering  for 
oneself  the  grounds  on  which  they 
are  founded.    The  number  of  his 
writings,  yoluminous  for  a  peasant- 
poet,  and  the  absence  of  many  short 
poems  which  might  cleave  to  the 
memory  with  the  pleasant  tune  of 
popularity,  have  had  a  tendency  in 
ttie  minds  of  this  generation  to 
accept  the  dicta  of  the  previous  one 
without  reading  for  themselves  the 
numerous  poems  of  the  wonderful 
Shepherd  of  the  Ettrick.  He  gained 
in  his  own  day  whatever  popularity 
he  desired.    His  land  of  lochs,  of 
rivers,  and  of  hills,  rang  with  the 
songs  of  his  own  heart,  and  even 
now  his  inspiring  lines  are  not  only 
beard  there  but  all  over  his  native 
land.    He  was  entirely  an  objective 
poet,  his  personality  and  that  of  his 
works  being  totally  different.  That 
an  uncultured,  and  externally  un- 
couth, Scottish  shepherd  should  have 
possessed  the  gifted  fancy  to  con- 
ceive, far  less  the  cunning  to  pen, 
the  very  beautiful  scenes  of  old 


romance  in  the  "  Queen  s  Wake"  and 
'*  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun"  is  a  curiosity 
in  the  byeways  of  literature.  That 
he  was  no  romantic  youth  with 
brain  "  light  as  the  fumes  of  fervid 
wine,"  nor  dreamer  of  bomc^spun 
phantasies  in  a  carpetted  room 
among  old  tomes  full  of  strange 
stories,  is  far  beyond  dispute;  he 
was  a  real  shepherd,  encompassed 
with  all  its  toils  and  blessed  with  its 
pleasures ;  he  was  a  real  shepherd, 
who  tasted  all  its  drawbacks  and 
incentives, 

"  Loathed  his  firm  soul  the  measnred 
chime, 
And  florid  films  of  modem  rhyme.** 

This  once-living  shepherd  is  a  study 
more  interesting  than  all  the  ficti- 
tious shepherds  of  the  classics.  His 
effusions  are  those  of  a  true  man 
and  a  true  poet,  and  his  verse 
travels  far  beyond  the  immediate 
surroundings  of  his  life.  The  shep- 
herd is  lost  sight  of  in  the  poet. 
Among  the  herd  of  poets  it  can  be 
truly  said  of  him  that  he  daily 
drove  afield  and  had  flocks  to  batten. 
Although  the  ancients  might  hare 
dreamt  that  the  shepherd  life  was 
one  of  uninterrupted  oliss,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  poetical,  that  the 
piping  of  oaten  flutes  beneath  beech- 
trees  near  to  a  rippling  stream  was 
associated  with  the  tending  of  sheep, 
neither  Theocritus  nor  Virgil  ever 
donned  the  garments  of  the  ahep- 
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herd.  Nor  did  the  Italian  nor  eren 
the  Portugueae  pastoral  poets  ever 
live  the  pastoral  life  or  sound  the 
shepherd's  reed  which  thej  made 
their  heroes  do.  The  pastoral  form 
has  for  long  been  an  established 
and  prevalent  artifice,  and  while  of 
historical  importance  is  now  seldom 
or  ever  employed. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  all  the 
shepherds  of  song  are  not  the  crea- 
tions of  real  pastoral  poets,  but 
almost  invariably  of  our  master- 
singers  as  a  poetic  artifice.  Spenser 
was  no  real  Colin  Clout,  Marlowe 
was  no  real  Passionate  Shepherd. 
Shakspeare,  Sidney,  Bileigh,  and 
William  Browne,  like  all  the  fore- 
most Englishmen  of  their  ages,  even 
Milton  included,  surrounded  many 
of  their  poems  with  the  personality  of 
an  ideal  keeper  of  sheep,  and  the  at- 
tendant poetic  piping  strains  with 
which  it  was  the  acknowledged  usage 
to  invest  the  pastoral  verse.  To  such 
a  degree  did  this  at  one  time  prevail 
that  it  was  synonymous,  and  even  is 
still,  for  the  words  poet  and  his  pen 
to  use  shepherd  and  ^is  lute. 

It  is  no  way  surprising  that  the 
peasant  poets  should  have  discon- 
tinued such  an  artifice.  To  them  it 
had  no  poetic  fancies.  The  pastoral 
office  of  the  poet  was  iu  reality 
changed  in  their  actual  experience 
from  the  Arcadian  shepherd  to  the 
toiling  workman,  leading  a  solitary 
life,  exposed  to  and  sufiering  under 
the  vicissitudes  of  v  eather ;  the 
flute  was  stripped  of  its  established 
flimsy  artifice,  and  a  substantial 
self-made  crook  filled  his  hand. 
Reality  with  a  rude  shock  stripped 
the  flimsy  artifice  of  all  its  poetic 
fancies.  Such  men  could  in  their 
ordinary  circumstances  have  little 
ground  for  poetic  fancy,  their  expe- 
rience differing  so  materially  from 
that  of  the  ideal  shepherds  of  the 
old  poets.  Burns  found  it  soulless  ; 
Clare  was  disgusted  with  its  stern, 
Blender  wages;  Bloomfield  fought 
shy  of  the  artifice;  Hogg's  spirit 


ever  soared  away  from  his  own  im- 
mediate work,  and  Scott  Eiddell 
but  seldom  tuned  his  lyre  from  the 
old  notes.  We  might  indeed  as  well 
expect  cobblers  to  sing  of  boot- 
making  and  tailors  of  sewing  as 
expect  real  peasants  to  proclaim  in 
song  the  exceeding  loveliness  ot 
pastoral  life.  To  catch  the  poetio 
glow  is  similar  to  catch  the  seeming 
realism  of  a  dramatic  performance, 
we  require  to  be  removed  to  distance 
ourselves  from  the  actors,  and  move 
mentally  in  a  more  poetic  air.  Pea- 
sant life  to  peasant  poets  is  no 
Arcadia,  but  rather  a  workiiouse  in 
which  they  are  imprisoned ;  and  to 
sing  of  its  pleasures  may  be  good 
philosophy,  but  it  cannot  obtain 
their  release. 

Still  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd 
from  earliest  time  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  poetry.  In  Sacred 
Writ  the  singers  of  the  early  ages 
were  shepherds ;  the  lives  of  Mosea 
and  David  have  beautified  and 
elevated  that  sphere  of  usefulness, 
and  added  to  the  halo  tiiat  surrounds 
it,  which  is  now  granted  as  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  pastoral  life. 
Of  pastoral  songs,  odes,  and  poems, 
we  have  them  in  great  number  and 
variety.  Taking  the  extreme  fitness 
of  that  occupation  as  a  propitious 
companion  for  poetic  youths,  and 
we  cannot  find,  as  shown  by  the 
poet's  own  evidence,  a  life  more 
suited  to  poetic  inspiration,  and  set- 
ting ourselves  to  number  the  real 
shepherd  poets  who  have  been 
nursed  in  such  a  classic  and  in- 
spiring Arcadia,  we  find  them  ex- 
ceedingly small,  there  beiug  only 
one  of  any  worth — James  Hogg. 
And  if  his  eventful  and  unsuccessiul 
career  be  a  fair  example  of  those  led 
by  real  and  true  shepherds  in  that 
land  satirically  known  as  Arcadia, 
then  it  would  appear  that  the  appel- 
lation is  tlie  pleasantest  sarcasm 
invented  for  a  life  which  possesses 
few  of  its  reputed  pleasures.  It 
must  also  have  been  with  some  cou* 
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Biderable  degree  of  sly  humoiir  that 
Allan  Bamsaj,  the  barber  poet, 
entitled  his  paBtoral  poem  ''The 
Gentle  Shepherd/'  under  which 
title  the  poet  is  commonly  known. 

Theocritus  and  Virgil,  to  whom 
we  haye  referred,  were  both  cour- 
tiers ;  Henry  Scott  Biddell  was  a 
shepherd  in  the  Border-land,  but 
^  subsequently  became  a  minister; 
Michael  Bruce  and  Bobert  NicoU, 
as  we  have  formerly  seen,  in  their 
youth  performed  slight  work  as 
herders  of  cattle;  but  it  was  left 
to  the  Scottish  Shepherd  of  the 
Ettrick,  by  the  works  of  his  own 
genius,  to  become  the  first  true 
shepherd-poet  in  the  world,  and  to 
raise  himself  to  an  undoubted  emi- 
nence eyen  among  the  great  poets  of 
his  age.  The  prominent  position  he 
attained  must  be  assigned  in  his 
case  to  true  inspiration  and  very 
unusual  poetic  gifts;  in  many  re- 
spects his  occupation  clogged  his 
progress  from  his  cradle;  his  life 
was  fought  against  the  world  single- 
handed. 

The  fact  may  appear  in  this 
century  of  genend  educational  pro- 
gress as  the  most  fanciful  myth, 
still  it  is  unquestioned  that  this  son 
of  nature  could  not  write  until  he 
had  reached  manhood.  Misfortunes 
showered  upon  him  not  only  in  his 
early  years,  but  continued  to  attend 
him  all  through  life,  yet  the  intrepid 
and  enthusiastic  singer  has  declared 
in  words  which  are  memorable, 
''  None  of  these  matters  had  the 
least  effect  in  depressing  my  spirits ; 
I  was  generally  rather  most  cheer- 
ful when  most  unfortunate.*'  Late 
and  early  he  struggled  to  reach  the 
eminence  he  attained  ;  discom- 
fited and  buffeted,  his  vast  fund 
of  courage  impelled  him  on ; 
disappointed,  he  never  was  dis- 
heartened ;  reduced  to  beggary,  he 
started  anew,  and  replenished  his 
empty  pockets  with  hard-earned 
savings  ;  still  cheery  and  ever  hope- 
ful, he  manfully  struggled  on  his 


rugged  path ;  and  though  the  world 
stole  from  him  wealth  and  fortune, 
and  even  endeavoured  occaaioiiBlly 
to  rob  him  of  his  reputation,  yet 
it  never  could  take  from  him  that 
wealth  of  hope  and  charity  which 
had  proved  his  greatest  blessing 
and  endowment.  This  is  the  only 
natural  son  which  such  a  boasted 
Arcadia  ever  gave  birtli  to!  On 
him  it  had  showered  all  its  native 
riches  of  imagination,  and  he  was 
a  true  thriftless  son.  There  were 
given  to  him 

"  All  the  joys  ever  since  so  ii£9 
In  the  shepherd's  simple,  romantic 
life." 

He,  too,  like  Oliver '  Goldsmith, 
whom  he  resembled  not  a  little  in 
his  genuine  good-nature  and  weak- 
ness of  heart,  had  am|Ae  occasion 
to  rail  against  his  mistress,  the 
world;  and  this  resemblance  was 
borne  further  out  in  the  total 
absence  of  ill-feeling  or  satirical 
venom  in  their  works,  which  usually 
appear  in  those  whom  worldly  suc- 
cess seldom  visits.  As  throughout 
his  chequered  career  the  shafts  of 
worldly  unsuccess  never  broke  the 
genial  heart  of  the  good-natured 
shepherd,  so  in  all  his  works  of 
prose  and  poetry  there  reign  ever 
triumphant  his  inborn  good-heart- 
edness  and  refreshing  geniality. 
From  his  poems  one  could  not  trace 
with  the  closest  insight  any  rever- 
berations of  his  outward  life ;  how- 
ever full  of  turmoil  and  ill-fortune 
his  existence  was,  his  lines  breathe 
the  calmness  of  his  own  quiet  fancy. 
As  Burns  sings — 

"  For  nature  smiles  as  sweet,  I  ween. 
To  shepherds  as  to  kings," 

For  aerial  beauty  and  a  jhiiyland 
imagination  Hogg  stands  unrivalled 
in  Scottish  literature.  He  has 
neither  had  a  forerunner  nor  a  suc- 
cessor. It  is  rather  remarkable 
that  a  man   so  rough  .and  blunt 
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fihould  haTe  pbssesBed  fairy  gifts  to 
8uch  a  great  extent.  The  diamood 
iNras  encased  in  a  coarae  exterior,  if 
ve  are  to  credit  even  tbe  half  of 
what  is  told  of  him.  There  has  for 
n  long  time  been  an  inclination  to 
account  for  his  marvellous  gifts  in 
the  world  of  shadows  by  asserting 
that  the  forest  in  which  he  was 
bom  was  one  of  the  real  domains 
of  pastoral  fancy,  that  it  overflowed 
with  poetical  traditions,  and  breathed 
the  very  halo  of  romance ;  that  in 
the  still  green  beauty  of  the  hills 
and  vales  an  imaginative  soul  housing 
on  the  braeside  of  a  towering  hill, 
Dear  to  the  clear  and  soft  reflecting 
loch,  could  wish  for  no  better 
nursery  for  the  finest  fancy,  and  that 
as  the  lad  lay  meditating  over  the 
fitrange  old  wives'  tales  and  legen- 
dary stories  of  the  locality,  his  mind 
could  hardly  fail  to  dream  away 
into  the  perfect  elveium  pf  fairy- 
land. There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  that  the  mountain  scenery 
^hich  he  had  seen  all  his  life  long 
had  a  mellowing  and  suggestive  in- 
fluence on  his  fanciful  genius.  But 
iie  was  no  copyist.  Whatever 
beauties  of  natural  scenery  may 
liave  touched  his  fancy,  all  his  poems 
show  that  they  are  the  works  of  one 
whose  brain  teemed  with,  and  reeled 
under,  visions  more  delightful  to  him  • 
than  those  of  inanimate  nature. 
His  long  and  close  observation  "  by 
the  dingly  dell  or  the  silver  spring," 
by  the  calm  lake  or  on  the  heights 
of  the  mountain  in  the  loneliest  soli- 
tudes, by  the  fair  upland  dale  or 
*'  the  shadowy  hill,  grey  rock,  and 
fairy  lea,"  made  him  familiar  with 
the  glorious  spirit-like  beauty  of 
midsummer ;  and  full  often,  as  the 
-fancy  of  this  nursling  of  the  wild 
mountains  lingered  over  the  scenes 
he  had  trod,  where 

*"  Superstition's    last,    wild,    thrilling 
visions  dwell," 

his  quick  spirit  became  quickened, 
km  fall,  deep  eyes  gained  a  strange 


brilliancy,  his  fancy  stole  away  into- 
fairyland,  and  all  his 

"  Songs  and  language  bland 
Were  of  a  loved  and  heavenly  land." 

These  fairy  gifts  were  his  solace  and 
stay.  His  whole  life  was  wrapt 
round  with  a  fairy  ring.  The 
Mountain  Bard  enjoyed  the  inter- 
course of  the  genie  of  a  real  Arcadia. 
And  his  somewhat  eccentric  career 
and  personal  characteristics  are  to 
be  understood  on  such  a  supposi- 
tion, that  he,  while  destined  for  an 
inhabitant  of  Arcadia,  had  unac- 
countably  been  born  a  hill  shepherd 
of  Scotland.  •*  When  he  speaks  of 
fairyland,"  said  Christopher  North 
in  his  •*  Eecreations,"  "his  language 
becomes  aerial  as  the  very  voice 
of  the  fairy  people,  serenest  images 
rise  up  with  the  music  of  the  verse, 
and  we  almost  believe  in  the  being 
of  those  unlocalized  realms  of  peace 
of  which  he  sings  like  a  native 
minstrel."  The  surroundings  and 
the  scenery  which  afiect  such  minds 
are  well  described  by  Bjornson,  the 
Norwegian  poet  and  novelist. 
**  Those  light  summer  nights,"  he 
says,  '*  when  all  things  seem  to 
whisper  and  crowd  together,  as  if 
in  fear.  Even  he,  who  has  from 
childhood  been  acustomed  to  such 
nights,  feels  strangely  influenced  by 
them,  and  goes  about  as  if  expect- 
ing something  to  happen  :  light  is 
there  but  not  life.  Often  the  sky 
is  tinged  with  blood-red,  and  looks 
out  between  the  pale  clouds  like  an 
eye  that  has  watched.  One  seems 
to  hear  a  whispering  all  around ; 
but  it  comes  only  from  one's  own 
brain,  which  is  overexcited.'*  How 
he  was  nursed  into  '*  the  wondrous 
powers  of  Scottish  song*'  is  best 
told  in  his  own  beautiful  lines  : — 

'*  0  list  the  mystic  love  sublime 
Of  fairy  tales  of  ancient  time  I 
I  learned  them  in  the  lonely  glen, 
The  last  abodes  of  living  men, 
Where  never  stranger  came  our  way 
By  summer  night  or  Ttinter  day." 
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^   The  impreBsions  then  left  on  his 
imppesaionable  mind 


A  feehng  tongue  can  ne'er  impart : 
A  wildered  and  unearthly  flame, 
A  something  ibafs  without  a  name." 


c< 


The  story  of  Kilmeny,  which 
^rms  a  part  of  the  **  Queen's 
Wake,  and  established  his  reputa- 
tion, is  witlicut  doubt  hfs  finest  pro- 
duction. Its  length  and  construc- 
tion would  have  satisfied  the  poetic 
laws  of  Poe ;  and  its  fairy-like  fancy 
presents  a  complete  contrast  to  the 
graphic  weirdness  of  his  ''Baven." 
An  antique  mellow  beauty  haucs 
oyer  it;  the  delightful  old  English 
gives  It  an  exquisite  charm;  its 
supernatural,  aerial  phantasy,  and 
the  sweet  strains  of  pastoral  music, 
are  worthy  of  an^  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish masters.  Fancy  is  here  in  an 
artless  state.  Bonny  Kib.eny  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  ethereal  fancies 
that  ever  stole  away  the  heart  of 
man ;  she  is  the  realization  of  a  poet's 
dream.  How  very  fine  must  have 
been  the  fancy,  and  delicate  and 
true  the  pen  of  the  real  shepherd, 
whose  genius  conceived  and  trans- 
lated such  fancies  of  a  dream-like 
world  m  such  mellifluous  strains ! 
The  pathetic  tale  has  received  all 
Its  lightest  touches  from  a  child- 
like  man;  the  fancy  of  the  story 
outshines  the  most  luxurious  visions 
of  a  sinless  child.  Kilmeny,  in  aU 
Its  short  simplicity,  will  long  be  ad- 
duced as  a  poem  of  direct  inspira- 
tion a  perfect  example  of  an  un- 
teachable  power.  Not  in  Scottish 
literature— and  we  question  very 
much  if  in  the  literature  of  any 
other  country— has  there  been  writ- 
ten  afairy  talesodistinguishedfor  its 
appropriate  language,  its  rich  aerial 
fancy,  and  its  fairy-like  harmonious 
whole.  It  may  be  said  to  be'  a 
fair  forest  flower,  bound  with  a 
band  of  rushes  from  the  moor;" 
but  its  delightful  fragrance  is  only 
perceptible  to    him   who    ascends 


the  uplands.  And,  although,  to 
quote  from  it  is  like  taking  a  flower 
from  a  bouquet,  we  venture  to  ex- 
hibit one: — 

"Kilmeny  looked  up  with  a   lovely 

grace. 
^But  nae  smile  was  seen  on  Kilmeny 'a 

face; 
As  still  was  her  look,  and  still  was 

her  ee 
As  the  stillness  that  lay  on  the  eme- 

rantlea. 
Or  the  mist  that  sleeps  on  a  waveless 

sea. 
For  Kilmeny  had  been  she  ken'd  not 

where, 
And  Kilmeny  had   seen   wliat  she 

conld  not  declare ; 
Kilmeny  had  been  where  the  cock 

never  crew. 
Where  the  rain  never  fell,  and  tfaa 

wind  never  blew ; 
Bat  it  seemed  as  the  harp  of  the  sky 

had  rang, 
And  the  airs  of  heaven  played  round 

her  tongue, 
When  she  spoke  of  the  lovely  foims- 

she  had  seen. 
And  a  land  where  sin  had  never 

been; 
A  land  of  love,  and  a  land  of  light,. 
Withouten  son,  or  moon,  or  night; 
Where  the  river  swa'd  a  living  stream^ 
And  the  light  a  pure  and  cloudless- 
beam; 
A  land  of  vision,  it  would  seem, 
A  still,  an  everlasting  dream. 

♦  ♦  *  « 

In  that  green  wene  Kilmeny  lay,* 
Her  bosom  hap'd  wi'  flowerets  gay  ; 
But  the  atr  was  soft  and  the  silence* 

deep, 
And    bonny    Kilmeny   fell     sonnd 

asleep. 
She  kenned  nae  mair,  nor  opened. 

her  ee, 
Till  waked  by  the^  hymns  of  a  far 

countrye." 

In  '*  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Son"^ 
the.  midsummer-like  imagination  of 
the  mountain  bard  has  revelled 
in  the  inspiration  of  his  own  fairy 
genius.  The  delicate  yet  dear 
fancies,  the  aerial  beauty  of  his 
thought,  and  the  soft  melody  of  his 
poetic  language,  give'  the  poet's 
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ili<eain  in  tbe  Bummer  eve  all  the 
Beeming  realism  of  a  lived  expe- 
rience. The  dim  outline  of  the  old 
legend  is  filled  in  with  the  circling, 
plastic  touches  of  a  light  hand ; 
the  skill  is  untaught  and  un- 
teachable,  and  there  are  delineated 
the  wayward  wanderings  of  a  strong 
and  vivid  fancy  which  formed  a  part 
of  his  own  character,  and  in  which 
his  natural  enthusiasm  found  ample 
scope.  Alternating  from  earthly 
beauty  and  earthly  simplicity,  celes- 
tial gloom  and  celestial  splendours, 
and  the  soft  mythical  tale  of  long 
bygone  days,  the  poem  reaches  in 
its  last  part  the  delightful  story  of  a 
poetic  heart,  "in  fancy's  wildest 
mood."  Mary  Lee's  death  and 
return  to  life  are  pensive  pictures, 
they  touch  our  imagination  to  the 
very  quick. 

In  the  scraps  of  old  ballads  and 
Bongs  his  interest  centred.  It 
was  in  such  a  literature  that  he  had' 
been  fondled  in  the  lap  of  the 
muse,  and  when  he  had  reached 
manhood  his  mind  returned  to  the 
literature  of  his  youthhood  with 
pent-up  longings;  his  journeyman 
nand  lovingly  tried  to  imitate  *the 
quaint  and  rich  old  chiselliogs  which 
nad  so  long  excited  his  admiration. 
Among  the  ballad  literature,  orally 
preserved  and  orally  transmitted  in 
many  cases,  his  heart  had  been 
warmed  into  song,  and  now 
the  powers  of  his  song  warmed 
many  fragments  into  ai^other  aod 
more  lasting  life.  His  imitations 
are  probably  among  the  finest  ex- 
tant ;  he  of  all  men  enjoyed  great 
knowledge  of  them,  and  was  en- 
dowed with  ballad-like  gifts.  So 
completely  had  he  caucht  the  lan- 
guage of  these  ages,  the  versifica- 
tion, and  peculiar  semi-dramatic 
construction,  that  his  imitations 
were  for  some  time  successfully 
palmed  off  as  genuine  with  the 
moBt  learned  critics  of  that  litera- 
ture. And  loudly  then  the  shep- 
herd   chuckled*     and    loudly    he 


laughed  at  the  dicta]  of  the^^heavy 
pundits ! 

His  ode  to  "The  Skylark  "if 
like  a  golden  rift  in  the  evening 
clouds ;  in  the  pathos  of  his  setting 
hopes  there  is  a  richness  of  feeling. 
The  pensive  thought  which  the- 
poetry  expresses  is  such  that  lingers 
around  a  pastoral  poet  when  he 
sings  of  that  "  blithe  spirit."  In 
his  lines  are  set  the  suggestive 
straios  as  they  rise  in  the  solitude 
of  a  shepherd's  life,  or  as  he  de* 
scribes  it : — 

"  O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen. 
O'er  moor  and  mountain  green, 
O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heral'ds  the 
day. 
O'er  the  clondlet  dim. 
O'er  the  rainbow's  rim, 
Mnsical  cherub,  soar,  singing,  away ! " 

While  the  ode  is  hardly  sus* 
tained,  and  may  be  said  only  to 
express  and  reiterate  one  leading 
thought,  and  the  imagination 
descends  in  the  last  two  verses 
from  the  beautiful  fancy  of  the  first 
two,  it  is  a  poem  which  catches  the 
memory  of  ordinary  readers  for  its 
truthfulness  and  correct  expression 
of  the  feelings.  Hogg  is  here 
among  the  blooming  heather,  sing- 
ing the  thoughts  of  everyday  life. 
Shelley,  in  his  sublime  lines  to 
•*A  Skylark"— the  title  indicates 
the  difference — rises  far  from  the 
footpaths  of  man,  and  soars  in  the 
ethisr  of  the  lightest  clouds.  In 
his  we  have  the  spirit  of  the  bird's 
song,  in  the  Shepherd's  we  have 
the  substance.  But  Hogg  we  think 
could  and  should  have  written,  a- 
better  poem.  As  it  stands  it  is  a 
fragment,  but  a  beautiful  one.  The 
first  two  veVses  seem  to  have  used 
up  the  entire  poetic  impulse: — 

**  Bird  of  the  wilderness. 
Blithesome  and  cnmberless, 
Sweet  he  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and 
lea! 
Emblem  of  happiness. 
Blest  is  thy  dwelling-plaoe^ 
0  to  abide  in  Uie  desert  with  thee !  '* 
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This  is  a  trulj  memorable  yerse, 
the  best  known  of  all  bis  wifitinga ; 
but  thia  high  standard  his  muse 
could  not  sustain,  and  eren  in  the 
succeeding  verse  there  is  a  decided 
change  of  thought  and  tone  of 
feeling  :— 

''  Wild  is  thy  lay  and  load. 
Far  in.  the  downy  oloud ; 
LoTe  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 
Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing. 
Where  art  thou  journeying  ? 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on 
earth." 

The  last  line  is  full  of  suggestive 
thought,  and  its  correctness  of 
description  is  at  once  apparent. 
It  is  a  lay  of  a  real  shepherd,  and 
embodies  the  unexpressed  feelings 
of  those  by  whom  tne  bird's  song  is 
heard  far  from  the  roar  of  cities. 
Its  natural  gush  of  poetic  feelins 
is  condensed  into  artless  lines,  and 
the  strains  of  impassioned,  reveren- 
tial love  live  in  its  impression  of 
artless  truth,  despite  its  sententious 
jerkiness. 

In  his  songs  the  passionate  lyrical 
impulse  of  the  bard  is  strongly  felt ; 
in  every  one  we  feel  the  throbs  of 
bis  strong  moving  heart  He  grew 
a  plentiful  crop  of  songs,  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  was  of  very 
average  merit;  with  a  few' excep- 
tions, they  ore  fair  specimens  of  the 
growth  on  the  Borders.  But  in 
this  field  of  song,  and  despite  his 
early  formed  resolution  ''to  be  a 
poet,  and  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  Burns,"  he  never  even  ap- 
proached the  mighty  genius  of  the 
Ayrshire  ploughman.  Song  was 
not  Hogg's  specialty,  he  wanted 
the  deeper  human  feeling,  the  re» 
nstless  wealth  of  a  warm  broad 
heart,  the  abandonment,  the  simple 
pathos  or  oneness  of  thought  which 
should  be  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  a  popular  song.  He 
spins  the  feeling  too  finely,  or 
elaborates  the  details  too  minutely, 
or  throws  in  fancy  where  imagina- 


tion alone  should  be.  Thia  ''sort 
of  natural  songster,  without  another 
advantage  on  earth,"  fell  far  abort 
of  the  songs  of  his  model.  But  one 
of  them,  ''  Flora  Maedonald's 
Farewell,"  is  of  surpassing  beauty 
and  tenderness ;  and  is  one  of  those 
rare  songs  where  the  feelings  of  the 
reader  flow  simultaneously  with  the 
music  of  the  words.  Besembling 
to  a  great  extent  Tannahill's  love 
lilts,  it  possesses  that  power  and 
force  which  his  wanted.  We  do  not 
know  which  to  admire  the  most— 
the  beauty  of  his  choice  words,  the 
fine  lyric  feeling,  or  the  exalted 
tone  which  he  throws  over  his 
heroine,  encircling  her  as  with  a 
side  ray  of  his  own  gifted  imagina- 
tion. It  is  more  like  the  symphony 
of  a  mnsical-painter  than  the  work 
of  a  shepherd-poet.  It  rushes  on 
with  all  the  warmth  of  a  glowing 
heart,  and  is  chastened  with  all  the 
rich  fancy  of  a  poetic  soul.  Take 
the  first  verse — 


*'  Far  over  yon  hills  of  the  heather 
green. 
An'  down  by  the  coirei  that  sings 
*  to  the  sea, 
The  bonnie  young  Flora  sat  sighing 
her  lane. 
The  dew  on  her  plaid,  and  the  tear 
in  her  ee. 
She  look'd  at  a  boat  wi*  the  breeses 
that  swung 
Away,  on  the  wave,  like  a  bird  of 
the  main, 
An*  aye  as  it  lessened,  she  sighed  an' 
i^e  sung, 
Fareweel  to  the  lad  I  shall  ne^er 
see  again ! 
Fareweel  to  my  hero,  the  gallant  an* 
young, 
Fareweel  to  the  lad  I  shall  ne'er 
see  again  1" 

His  ready  flowing  muse  lent'itseLf 
easily  to  song  writing.  His  hearty 
geniality,  and  pauky  mirth,  and 
unbounded  fervency  of  spirits,  are 
all  clearly fecognisaole  in  his  numer- 
ous songs.  From  the  heroic  and 
patriotic  '*  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie/* 
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down  tbrough  all  tbe  varjiDg 
themes  of  love  and  humour  so 
strongly  expressed  in  ''  When  tbe> 
Eye  comes  Hame  "  and  *'  Donald 
M'Donald,"  the  rollicking  shepherd 
is  in  his  ordinary  humour,  which 
would  be  the  better  of  a  thorough 
gleaning. 

He  could  also  describe  most  forci- 
bly the  stirring  events  of  reality. 
Here  and  there  many  of  his  lines 
remind  us  of  the  power  of  his  great 
contemporary  and  friend  Scott,  with 
whom  even  m  this  respect  he  will 
stand  a  favourable  comparison.  For 
the  vividness  of  the  fancy  and  the 
exactness  of  the  description,  take 
these  two  consecutive  passages  from 
the  tale  of  Drumlanrig  in  ''The 
Queen's  Wake  "— 

*'  So  furions  was  that  onset's  shock, 
Destruction's  gates  at  once  unlock ; 
Twas  like  the  earthquake's  hollow 

groan, 
When  towers  and  towns  are  over- 
thrown; 
Twas  like  the  river's  midnight  crush, 
When  snows  dissolve,  and  torrents 

rush; 
When  fields  of  ice,  in  rude  array. 
Obstruct  its  own  resistless  way ; 
Twas  like  the  wbirlwind's  rending 

sweep ; 
Twas  like  the  tempest  of  the  deep. 
Where  Coriybraken's  surges  driven, 
Meet,  moun^  and  lash  the  breast  of 
heaven. 

"  'Twas  foot  to  foot,  and  brsnd  to 

brand; 
Oft  hilt  to  hilt,  and  hand  to  hand ; 
Of  gallant  foemen,  woe  to  tell, 
De^  on  each  other's  bosoms  fell ! 
The  horsemen  met  with  might  and 

main, 
Then  reeled  and  wheeled,  and  met 

again; 
A  thousand  spears  on  hauberks  bang ; 
A  thousand  swords  on  helmets  clai^. 
Where  might  was  with  the  feebler 

blent, 
Still  there  the  line  of  battle  bent ; 
As  oft  recoiled  from  flank  assail. 
While  blows   fell  thick  as  rattling 

hail. 


Nature  stood  mute  that  fatefiil  hour. 
All  save  the  ranks  on  Gample-moor, 
And  mountain  goats  that  left  their 

den 
And  bleating  fled  to  Garroch  glen." 

Very  touching  and  pathetic  are 
the  last  lines  of  the  lovely  '*  Queen's 
Wake."  'Q.e  feelingly  refers  to  the 
advice  which  Scott  once  gave  him 
to  abstain  from  the  worship  of 
poesy's  dangerous  charms  and  allure- 
ments, and  yet  he  describes  in  most 
graphic  and  beautiful  lines  the 
genius  of  the  Baronet's  verse.  It 
is  needless  to  re-open  this  wound, 
but  one  cannot  refrain  from  strongly 
sympathizing  with  the  Shepherd, 
and  especially  with  the  touching 
and  simple  manner  in  which  he 
expresses  himself,  although  he  may 
have  mistaken  the  nature  of  Scott's 
remarks : — 

**  The  land  was  charmed  to  list  his 

lays; 
It  knew  the  harp  of  ancient  days. 
The  Border  chiefs,  that  long  had  been 
In  sepulchres  unhearsed  and  green. 
Passed  from    their    mouldy  vaults 

away, 
In  armour  red  and  stem  array. 
And  by  their  moonlight  haUs  were 

seen 
In  visor,  helm,  and  habergeon. 
Even  fairies  sought  our  Ismd  again, 
So  powerful  was  the  magic  strain, 

*'  Blest  be  his  generous  heart  for  aye ! 
He  told  me  where  the  relic  lay ; 
Pointed  my  way  with  ready  will. 
Afar  on  Ettrick's  wildest  hUl ; 
Watched  my  first  notes  with  curious 

eye, 
And  wondered  at  my  minstrelsy ; 
He  little  weened  a  parent's  tongue 
Such   strains  had    o'er   my  cradle 
sung. 

"  O  could  the  bard  I  loved  so  long      * 
Heprove  my  fond  aspiring  song  ? 
Or  could  his  tongue  of  candour  say 
That  I  should  throw  my  harp  awayP 
Just  when  her  notes  began  with  sloll 
To  sound  beneath  the  southern  hill 
And«  twine  around  my  bosom's  core, 
How  could  we  part  for  evermore? 
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'Twas  kindness  all, — ^I  cannot  Uame, 
For  bootless  is  the  minstrel  fame ; 
But  sure  a  bard  might  well  luiye 

known 
Another's  feelings  by  his  own  1 " 

It  will  be  long  ere  bis  paukj, 
humorous  songs  and  bright  merry 
lays  become  obsolete.  Here  be 
was  thoroughly  original,  his  humour 
had  a  most  thorough  rural  poetic 
abandonment,  a  strong  hearty  live- 
liness, at  times  closely  approaching 
YulgaritT  and  obscenity ;  he  stints 
no  words,  and  even  in  the  midst  of 
deep  pathos  his  taste  cannot  pre- 
yent  for  the  sake  of  rhyme  a  couplet 
swinging  in  full  of  strong  unex- 
pected humour,  **  Then  the  old  man 
laughed  a  heartsome  laugh,  and  a 
heartsome  laugh  laughed  he."  His 
humour  is  strongly  flavoured  of  his 
hillside  rusticity,  and  at  once  re- 
minds us  of  his  personal  egotistical 
conceits.  His'*  Good  Man  of  Alloa" 
and  "  Lyttil  Pinkie"  will  lon^  stand 
the  wear  of  time,  with  their  ever 
merry  lines  and  humorous  verse. 
Side  by  side  with  his  humour  are  to 
be  placed  his  manly  pathos  and  his 
beautiful  creations  of  most  touching, 
lasting  feeling.  The  ghost  of  "  Mary 
Lee"  will  still  be  visible  in  the 
moonlight  among  the  hills,  and  the 
murdered  body  of  "Sir  David 
Graeme"  yet  lies  on  the  still 
sward. 

'*  Genius,"  says  Klesmer,  in 
'I  Daniel  Deronda,"  **  at  first  is 
little  more  than  a  great  capacity 
for  receiving  discipline."  The 
discipline  which  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd carlv  received  was  of  that 
severe  order  which  generally  dwarfs 
the  growth  of  genius  in  the  peasan- 
try. But  it  also  gave  him  the  nu- 
cleus of  his  poetic  stock-in-trade, 
Ikrge  and  varied  knowledge  of  the 
old  teeming,  legendary  romance  of 
the  Borders,  which  nursed  his 
genius  into  song.    Thus  he  early 


became  very  intimate  with  the 
stories  of  witches,  the  legends  of 
bodiless  fairies,  the  tales  of  the 
cruelties  and  heroism  of  the  Bor- 
derers. The  features  of  this  early 
training  clove  to  his  genius  all 
through  life.  To  the  higher  con- 
structions of  art  he  had  no  preteo- 
tensions,  of  artistic  skill  he  had 
little  or  none ;  but  he  constructed 
as  he  proceeded  in  his  natural  sim- 
ple manner.  Had  he  cultivated 
construction  and  art  a  little  closer^ 
and  followed  the  dramatic  unities 
more  attentively,  his  imagery  and 
conception  would  have  told  more 
forcibly,  and  the  beauties  of  his 
fancy  would  have  cleaved  to  some- 
thing tangible. 

With  all  the  undoubted  genius  of 
the  singer,  Hogg  has  not  received 
at  the  hands  of  Scotchmen  that 
admiration  which  his  works  deserve. 
The  reason  of  this  would  seem  to 
be  because  of  the  egotism,  whims, 
and  conceits  of  the  man,  which  now 
generally  pass  current  as  exhibiting 
him  in  his  true  light.  In  the  man 
the  poet  has  been  lost  sight  of, 
although  this  is  unjust  to  his 
genius,  and  the  practice  is  not  only 
unjustifiable,  but  directly  opposite 
to  that  of  the  same  people  in  re- 
gord  to  the  works  of  poets  very 
minor  when  compared  with  him. 
The  people  can  hardly  be  said  to 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  modern 
men  ;  they  either  run  upon  a  poet's 
works  or  satisfv  themselves  with  the 
vagaries  and  humours  of  his  life ; 
and  the  outspoken  Ettrick  bard  has 
severely  suffered  from  this  onesided- 
ne^s.  Some  of  his  poems  will  long 
outlast  the  ephemeral  reputation 
of  those  warblers  whose  din  has 
drowned  his  sweeter  notes ;  his 
poems  are  not  written  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  own  or  our  day,  but  ia 
that  language  of  fairyland  whicb 
lasts  for  ever. 
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THEKLA  THE  WAIF. 

A  CHBI8TMA8  LSOVVD. 

Bt  Bebecca  Scott. 
Paet  T. 

'Twas  GhriBtmas  Eve,  the  cottage  home 

Was  filled  with  raddy  light ; 
As  bright  the  glowing  Yule  Ipg's  gleams 

Flashed  forth  upon  the  night. 

Within,  a  fair  and  peaceful  scene 

Was  pictured  by  its  glow ; 
Without,  a  dreary,  trackless  waste, 

Half  hid  by  drifting  snow. 

Around  the  cottage  roof  and  walls, 

As  though  at  random  flung, 
The  glossy  Christmas  evergreens. 

In  wreaths  and  garlands  hung. 

And  in  an  inner  room,  a  group 

Of  rosy,  wondering  boys, 
Stood  clustered  round  a  Christmas  tree 

Bedecked  with  glittering  toys. 

The  mother  sat  beside  the  hearth, 

An  infant  on  her  knee. 
And  brighter  grew  her  fair  sweet  face, 

Her  children's  joy  to  see. 

The  toil-worn  Ulrich*s  brow  unbent 

Before  his  Gretchen's  smile, 
And  in  the  universal  joy 

Forgot  his  cares  awhile. 

Full  well  he  knows  those  bright  young  eyes 

Will  know  no  sleep  till  mom 
Has  ushered  in  the  blessed  day 
On  which  Our  Lord  was  bom. 
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And  as  the  longed-for  chimes  peal  forOi 

From  distant  Minster  bells, 
He  calls  his  children  to  his  knee. 

And  rererently  tells 

To  reverent,  earnest  auditors 

The  tale  of  Bethlehem, 
How,  once,  the  glorious  King  of  Heaven 

Became  a  child,  like  them* 

Like  them,  of  hnmble  mother  bom. 

But  poorly  clothed  and  fed, 
A  stable  for  his  place  of  burth. 

Its  msnger  for  his  bed. 

And  how  he  lived  a  life  of  toil, 

Acquaiat  with  all  the  woes 
That  manhood  feels,  betrayed  by  fieiands. 

Insulted,  mocked  by  foes, 

Unta  at  last,  on  Calvary's  hill 

To  cruel  torture  led. 
Beneath  a  crown  of  thorns  he  bowed        , 

His  sacred,  dying  head. 

Yet,  with  his  last  expiring  breath 

His  murderers  forgave, 
And  meekly  bore  the  pangs  of  death, 

Man's  soul  from  death  to  save, 

And  how  this  blessed  day  is  kept 
In  honour  of  his  bitth, 
"  When  first  the  triumph  song  of  heaven 
Was  heard  by  men  on  earth. 

The  children  stood,  with  tearful  eyes, 

With  quivering  lips  and  pale. 
And  many  a  pitying  sob  burst  forth 

As  sadder  grew  the  tale. 

'*  Oh,  cruel,  cruel  Jews,"  they  cried, 

"  How  could  they  be  so  blind. 
How  could  they  take  the  life  of  one. 

So  gentle  and  so  kind.  * 

"Had  we  been  near,  that  blessed  child 

Should  not  have  wandered  lone. 
Bereft  of  shelter  and  of  food, 

But  fthoniii  hOT 0  nharad  JOURO^nOm 
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Bat  now,  alAS !  we  oome  too  late, 
And  lie  oan  never  know, 
How  we,  poor  simple  children,  long 
Onr  love  lor  him  to  show." 

The  mother  pressed  them  to  her  heart. 
And  Idssed  each  £ur  yonng  head; 

^'  Of  saoh  the  Heavenly  Kingdom  is,'* 
His  own  hless*d  lips  have  said. 

**  Darlings,  it  never  is  too  late 

To  let  the  good  Lord  see 
His  children's  love,  the  pitying  word. 

The  deed  of  charity. 

"To  feed  and  dothe  his  homeless  poor. 

To  hind  the  svffezing  limh. 
Is  ever  in  oar  reach,  and  this 

He  connts  as  done  to  him. 

"  For  still  he  look6  with  love  on  man. 
Still  wears  his  earth  won  scars. 

Though  now  he  reigns  a  glorioos 
Beyond  the  radiant  stars. 


"  Then  dry  yoor  tears,  and  join  with  me 

To  sing  the  chorions  strain, 
Whioh  first  the  watching  shepherds  heard 

On  Bethlehem's  fkvoared  plain." 

like  sweetest  iocense  ap  to  heaven 

Arose  the  children's  hymn  ; 
The  parents  joined  with  qoivexing  lips, . 

And  eyes  with  feeling  dim. 

Bnt  hark  I  at  intervals  there  came. 
Blent  with -the  silveiy  strain. 

Deep  plaintive  accents  of  distress. 
Low  wailing  cries  of  pain. 

Then  Ulrich  firom  the  glowing  hearth 

Caught  ap  a  pinewood  torch, 
Jn  eager  haste  to  render  aid ; — 

Bat  ere  he  crossed  the  porch 

Close  stretched  beside  the  cottage  door 

He  foand  a  childish  form, 
"Whose  dripping  rags  scant  shelter  gave 

Against  the  pelting  storm ; 
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And  bore  it  to  the  glowing  hearth. 

And  gently  laid  it  down — 
A  Blender  girl,  with  tangled  locks. 

And  eyes  of  dusky  brown. 

Her  face  was  pitiful  to  see, 

So  pale,  so  worn,  so  thin ; 
And  here  and  there  the  drifting  sleet 

Had  chafed  the  tender  skin. 

Her  feet  were  bare  and  swollen,  her  hands 

Looked  powerless  and  blue ; 
The  rosy  boys  with  pitying  words 

Around  the  stranger  drew ; 

And  Gretchen  in  his  cradle  bed 

Her  sleeping  infont  laid. 
And  to  her  own  warm  tender  breast 

She  drew  the  wandering  maid. 

And  gently  chafed  the  frozen  limbs, 

And  fed  the  starving  child. 
Till  in  her  benefactor*s  face 

The  helpless  creature  smiled. 

Then,  with  a  mother's  tenderest  touch, 

Caressed  the  tangled  hair, 
And  laid  the  worn-out  limbs  to  rest 

With  her  own  babes  so  fiair. 

Poor  child,  a  piteous  tale  seemed  hers, 

A  weaiy  way  she  came ; 
A  lonely  waif,  without  a  friend. 

And  Thekla  was  her  name, 

Till  lost  upon  the  dreary  moor, 

Fainting  beneath  the  blast, 
She  sank  at  Ulrich's  friendly  door, 

And  found  a  home  at  last 

For  as  the  days  and  weeks  wore  on, 

The  lonely  child  had  grown 
To  Gretchen*s  and  to  Ulrich's  heart 

As  precious  as  their  own. 
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Again  'twas  Christmas  eve,  bat  now 

Poor  Ulrich's  rosy  boys, 
Stood  sadly  round  an  nnlit  tree 

Which  bore  no  glittering  toys. 

Some  withered  fmit  among  the  boughs 

The  firelight  now  revealed, 
And  here  and  there  a  paper  flower,  j 

Its  emptiness  concealed. 

For  poverty  had  made  its  home 

With  Ulrich  through  the  year, 
And  sickness  came,  and  work  grew  scarce. 

And  food  was  scant  and  dear. 

Tlie  table,  wont  at  Chiistmas-tide 

With  dainty  fare  to  groan, 
Now  bore  one  common  earthen  dish, 

Containing  bread  alone. 

And  Ulrich  sighed,  while  Gretchen  turned 

To  hide  the  starting  tears  : 
"  This  is  the  saddest  Christmas  time 

In  all  my  forty  years. 

"  Yet  glory  be  to  God  on  high, 

Once  more  we  meet  in  health, 
And  blest  with  daily  bread,  and  that] 

We  covet  no  man's  wealth." 

Then  Thekla  spoke,  "  My  kindest  friends. 

Your  lot  is  very  hard. 
And  I,  a  helpless  wanderer,  have 

No  claim  on  your  regard. 

"  Why  should  I  of  your  children's  bread 

Deprive  you  day  by  day  ? 
Tlien  let  me  with  the  mom  depart, 

And  speed  me  on  my  way." 

'*  Nay,  God  forbid ! "  the  peasant  said, 

"  That  one  who  came  like  thee, 

Upon  a  holy  Christmas  mom. 

Should  e'er  unwelcome  be. 
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"  For  Christ's  dear  sake  we  took  thee  in, 

^Our  humble  lot  to  share, 
Aud  blessed  be  His  holy  name, 

We  still  have  bread  to  spare." 

Then  Gretchen's  gentle  voice  chimed  in, 

•*  Thy  words  have  pained  my  heart ; 
Wherefore,  my  Thekla,  dost  thou  seem 

So  eager  to  depart? 

"  A  danghter*s  portion  still  is  thine 

Till  our  last  crust  be  gone, 
Then  the  dear  Lord  is  merciful. 

His  holy  will  be  done." 

They  turned  to  look  on  Thekla's  face. 

But  scarce  could  trust  their  sight. 
For  round  the  childish  forehead  gleamed 

A  diadem  of  light. 

And  as  they  watched  her  form  expand. 

They  tlirilled  with  sudden  awe. 
And  knew,  at  last,  it  was  no  child 

Of  mortal  race  they  saw. 

But  with  a  smile  of  tenderest  love, 

The  radiant  form  drew  near ; 
*'  Look  up,  my  ever  faitliful  friends, 

You  have  no  cause  for  fear. 

*'  I  came  to  you  in  lowly  guise, 

A  weeping,  starving  chUd  ; 
The  lenderest  mother  took  me  in» 

And  soothed  me  till  I  smiled. 

*'  By  bitter  poverty  I  sought 

Your  faith  in  Heaven  to  prove  : 
Not  even  that  stem  and  cruel  test, 

Y'our  tender  love  could  move. 

**  Though  day  by  day  your  bright  eyes  dimmed. 

Your  cheek's  fresh  rose  tint  paled. 
Your  kindness  to  the  helpless  waif 

Ne'er  for  one  instant  failed ; 

"  And  now  my  task  is  done,  my  race 

Expires  with  Christmas  eve. 
But  ere  I  go,  some  precious  gift  ; 

Witli  you  I  fain  would  leave. 
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"  Then  speak  your  spirit's  dearest  wish, 
The  power  to  grant  is  mine, 

Poor  toiling,  careworn  parents  say. 
Shall  wealth  and  power  be  thine  ?  " 

To  Ulrich's  heart,  with  Thekla's  words, 
A  thrill  of  rapture  came ; 

'Twas  his  at  last,  his  youth's  bright  dream, 
Rank,  fortune,  power,  and  fame. 

And  looking  on  his  wife,  he  thought 
How  Gretchen's  lovely  face, 

And  Gretchen's  modest  matron  charms. 
The  highest  lot  would  grace. 

But  Gretchen  waited  silently 
To  hear  her  husband  speak ; 

A  clouded  light  within  her  eyes, 
A  hot  flush  on  her  cheek. 

She  knew  how  happy  they  had  dwelt 

Within  their  humble  cot. 
And  feared  the  unknown  cares  that  wait 
Upon  a  wealthier  lot ; 

And  thought  how  soon,  exposed  to  all 
The  snares  of  pomp  and  pride, 
i  Her  children's  wandering  feet  might  turn 

From  virtue's  paths  aside. 

And  Ulrich,  would  he  meekly  bear 
His  fortune's  sudden  rise  ? 

And  Ulrich  turned,  and  read  the  thought 
Within  her  anxious  eyes. 

*'  Nay,  Gretchen.  thou  shalt  speak  for  both, 

It  is  thy  right  alone  ; 
Thy  wish  is  mine  "—and  Gretchen  spoke. 

In  sweet  and  earnest  tone, — 

**  Let  ns  but  be  with  thankful  hearts 

And  pious  children  blest ; 
The  peace  of  heaven  around  our  hearth. 
To  God  we  leave  the  rest." 

Then  Thekla  said,  "  Well  hast  thou  chosen, 

And  now  my  race  is  o'er, 
Farewell ;  for  thou,  with  earthly  eyes, 

Shalt  see  my  face  no  more. 
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"  Bnt  ever  round  thy  hearth  and  home 

Shall  Thekla*8  hleseing  rest, 
Thekla,  who  seemed  a  wandering  waif, 

Bnt  was  an  angel  gnest" 

She  ceased,  and  when  they  looked  again, 

The  radiant  form  was  gone. 
But  on  the  spot  where  she  had  stood 

A  ray,  like  snnlight,  shone* 

Heneeforth,  in  happiness  and  peaoe» 

Thongh  never  known  to  fame. 
They  dwelt,  and  poverty  no  more 

Across  their  threshold  came ; 

And  lived  to  see  their  children  grow 

Their  blessing  and  their  pride : 
Then,  calmly,  in  a  green  old  age. 

They  laid  them  down  and  died. 
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THE   CHARCOAL  BUENER  OP  THE 

CREUX    DU    VAU. 


Some  five-and-twentj  years  ago,  a 
young  man  was  one  morning  to  be 
seen  toilfully  ascending  one  of  the 
steep  mountain  slopes  of  the  Jura, 
about  three  leagues  from  the  little 
town  of  Neuchatel.  He  had  set  out 
an  hour  before  daybreak,  intending 
to  explore  the  Glen  of  the  Creuz- 
du-Yau  (a  spot  well-known  to  local 
botanists  for  its  floral  rarities)  and 
pass  the  night  in  the  neighbouring 
valley. 

The  time  was  not  yet  arrived 
when  you  could  take  the  seven 
o'clock  train  from  Neuch&tel  to 
Noiraigue,  and  there  alighting, 
mount  the  hill-side  by  the  nar- 
row path,  and  after  a  day's  scramble 
by  rock,  ridge,  and  hollow,  return 
as  easily  as  you  had  come. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  August, 
at  that  early  hour  when  the  first 
jays  of  dawn  shed  an  uncertain 
light  around  ;  but,  cold  as  the  air 
sUU  was,  our  tourist  had  divested 
himself  of  his  coat,  and  the  moisture 
of  exertion  was  standing  on  his 
brow.  Firmer  sinews,  indeed, 
might  have  been  tested  in  his 
ladder -like  ascent,  steep  as  a  roof, 
and  of  which  the  summit  appears 
to  recede  as  you  advance. 

He  carried  a  tin  case  for  collecting 
specimens,  as  well  as  all  the  appa- 
ratus of  blotting  paper,  flask,  ham- 
mer, etc.,  with  which  our  young 
X>edestrians  love  to  encumber  them- 
selves :  and  from  time  to  time 
eoming  to  a  halt,  be  cast  glances 
more  rueful  than  heroic,  in  the  di- 
xection  of  that  mountain-top,  to  all 


appearance  indefinitely  prolonging 
itself  towards  the  clouds.  Then, 
raising  his  gourd  to  his  lips,  he 
sought  in  its  contents  a  renewal  of 
strength  and  courage  to  continue 
his  skyward  progress. 

Hitherto  enclosed  in  thick  cop- 
pice of  underwood,  and  as  it  were 
buried  at  the  foot  of  the  tall  pines, 
the  path  by-and-by  emerged  in  an 
open  space,  cleared  by  the  axe 
many  years  before,  and  now  clothed 
with  a  light  vegetation  of  beech  and 
other  trees,  under  which  wild  rasp- 
berries luxuriated  in  abundance. 
Turning  here,  a  vast  prospect  met 
the  eye  of  the  traveller.  First,  the 
plain,  variegated  with  villages  and 
rising  grounds,  and  cultivated  like 
a  garden.  Then  the  lake,  with  its 
opalesque  tints,  peculiar  to  its  own 
waters;  beyond  it,  the  lesser  lakes 
ofBienne  and  Morat,  surrounded 
by  many  a  village  and  hamlet,  vine- 
yard and  meadow ;  and,  at  last,  iar 
away,  the  magnificent  Alps,  rising 
white  and  transparent,  rearing  their 
ciystal  battiements  against  the  sky. 
A  ray  of  light  now  emerging  from 
a  pile  of  purple  clouds  announced 
the  rising  sun.  Suddenly  new  life 
animated  the  scene.  A  thousand 
voices  awoke  in  the  forest,  fresh 
and  sweet  voices,  warblings  of  birds, 
murmurs  of  insects,  rustlings  of 
leaves;  while  the  clarion  of  the  cock 
seemed  to  answer  from  the  plain 
below,  and  from  above  the  melody 
of  the  lark  upon  tiie  wing.  Caught 
by  the  influence  of  the  scene  and 
hour,  the  young  tourist  could  not 
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resist  the  impulse  to  join  his  strain 
to  the  general  chorus,  and  raising  a 
mellow  voice  chanted  forth  some 
staves  of  a  popular  song,  the  effect 
of  whose  first  notes  was  to  scare 
away  a  pair  of  chattering  jays  from 
the  branches  of  a  neighbouring 
pine,  while  the  next  startled  from 
its  morning  meal  a  large  blackcock, 
which  clamorously  issuing  from  the 
brushwood  a  few  paces  in  front,  so 
surprised  our  townsman  that  he 
had  nearly  lost  his  footing,  while 
the  bird  sped  away  on  its  broad 
wings  towards  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

But  now  the  instinct  of  the  chase 
began  to  stir  within  him,  as  a  mo- 
ment afterwards  a  covey  of  wood- 
hens  rose  up  at  his  approach,  and 
at  each  successive  step  he  routed 
one  or  other  of  the  nimble  inhabi- 
tants of  the  wood.  His  delight  was 
extreme ;  all  fatigue  had  vanished, 
his  sinews  gained  strength  as  he 
clomb,  his  step  elasticity,  his  lungs 
expanded  to  inhale  the  vivifying  air 
of  the  heights.  The  student  was 
developing  into  a  mountaineer. 

The  path  from  time  to  time 
crossed  some  of  those  natural  trabks 
— chables,  as  they  are  called,  for- 
merly used  by  the  peasants  as  shafts 
by  which  the  timber  felled  upon 
the  mountain-top  could  be  passed 
down  to  the  plain.  Indications  of 
this  traffic  still  remained  where  here 
and  there  a  huge  pine,  divested  of 
bark  and  branches,  and  launched 
with  force  upon  its  downward  way, 
had  deviated  from  the  track  to 
right  or  left,  smashing  like  a  can- 
non-ball every  obstacle  before  it. 
Others  lay  prone,  the  point  buried 
beneath  some  hindering  boulder 
which  one  is  surprised  to  meet  with 
at  such  a  height. 

But  now  the  prospect  begins  to 
change,  the  clearings  become  more 
frequent,  the  sound  of  voices  is  on 
the  air,  and  in  the  open  spaces  are 
seen,  basket  laden,  the  figures  of 
women  and  children  moving  to  and 


fro  among  the  clumps  of  raspberry 
bushes,  of  which  the  bluish  green 
leaves  are  still  wet  and  sparkling 
with  dew.  From  these  poor  people, 
Paul,  as  we  will  name  oar  hero, 
obtained  some  needful  indications 
as  to  the  way,  following  which  he 
soon  saw  the  pointed  roof  of  a  little 
chalet  appear  amid  the  trees. 

It  is  but  a  mean-looking  habi- 
tation—  this  chalet  roofed  with 
wooden  tiles,  and  known  as  the 
Dairy  of  Bevaix ;  but  such  as  it  is, 
it  serves  as  an  inn  in  tliat  rude 
district,  and  approached  from  be- 
low, is  no  unpleasing  sight  to  the 
tired  and  hungry  pedestiian.  Nor 
is  it  unpleasant  on  a  balmy  morn- 
ing to  breakfast  in  the  pure  air  in 
the  front  of  the  house,  while  the 
cows,  with  their  primrose  breath, 
are  being  milked  in  the  pasture 
close  at  hand ;  or  else,  snugly  en- 
sconced, if  the  air  be  keen,  by  the 
flaming  logs  upon  the  kitchen 
hearth.  So  thought  our  hero,  as, 
having  seated  himself  by  the  blaze 
and  drawn  forth  his  provisions,  he 
discussed  with  a  hearty  and  well- 
earned  appetite  his  breakfast  of 
bread  and  sausage,  washed  down  by 
ample  potations  of  the  fresh-drawn 
mountain  milk. 

Meanwhile  the  sky,  a  little  before 
so  radiant,  was  fast  becoming  over- 
cast by  heavy  clouds  drifting  up 
before  a  north-west  wind,  and  just 
as  Paul  was  preparing  to  depart, 
the  first  drops  of  a  heavy  shower 
pattered  loudly  down. 

*•  It  will  be  foul  in  the  direction 
of  tlio  Creux,"  said  the  hostess, 
meeting  him  in  the  doorway ;  "  the 
cows,  poor  things,  have  been  jump- 
ing like  madmen  in  the  fieldis,  and 
the  salt  was  all  wet  this  morning 
in  the  leather  pouch ;  for  certain 
we  are  going  to  have  a  soaking.*' 

*' What  the  deuce  am  I  to  do?" 
muttered  the.  youth  to  himself. 

He  was  answered  by  a  violent 
burst  of  rain.  It  was  plainly  out  of 
the  question  to  do  anything  but  wait. 
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A  forced  delay,  though  in  the 
best  quarters,  is  pleasing  to  no  one ; 
still  less  to  be  beleagured  in  a 
miserable  chalet  without  resources, 
and  with  all  the  windows  of  heaven 
open  above.  In  vain  our  hero, 
dolefully  whistling,  sauntered  over 
the  kitchen,  the  cowhouse,  whence 
the  beasts  had  been  turned  out  in 
spite  of  the  rain,  and  the  one  cham- 
ber, small  and  bare,  containing  for 
all  furniture  a  poor  bed,  a  table,  a 
stool,  and  a  fragment  of  mirror.  A 
few  minutes  sufficed  to  explore  the 
whole,  and  with  a  sigh  of  despair 
he  returned  to  the  fire  and  threw 
himself  again  on  the  seat  he  had 
quitted.  At  this  moment  the  same 
voices  he  had  heard  in  the  wood 
attracted  his  attention,  the  door  was 
flung  open,  and  in  burst  a  noisy 
troop  of  children  of  both  sexes, 
huddled  under  the  tumed-up  frocks 
of  the  little  girls,  completely 
drenched,  but  gay  as  finches,  and 
apparently  all  the  gayer  for  their 
misadventure. 

**  'Tis  the  poor  children  that  pick 
the  berries  in  the  wood  garden," 
said  the  hostess,  answering  Paul's 
eyes  ;  **  they  come  all  the  way  from 
Boudry  and  Bevaix,  ,and  even 
Auvernier." 

Paul  felt  moved  with  pity  for 
these  dripping  little  creatures, 
whom  the  hope  of  gaining  a  few 
centimes  had  lured  such  a  weary 
way.  By  his  exertions  some  stakes 
were  planted  gipsy- wise  in  front  of 
the  fire,  and  the  streaming  outer 
garments  hong  to  dry.  The  little 
ones  clustered,  laughing  and  prat- 
tling round  the  blaze. 

'*  If  I  had  a  cup  of  warm  milk 
now,*'  one  was  heard  to  say, 
**  it  would  make  me  quite  comfort- 
able." 

"  Or  coffee,"  proposed  another. 

**Yes,  coffee,  coffee,  who  has 
money  ?  '*  was  whispered  round. 

•'  Not  I,"  and  "  Not  I/'  was  the 
answer  of  each  in  succession. 

"  Quel  dommage  I    What  a  pity ! 


I  am  growing  so  hungry ;  and  yo\i 
—  "  so  they  chattered. 

Meanwhile  our  hero  had  held  a 
private  colloquy  with  the  mistress 
of  the  chalet,  the  result  of  which 
was  soon  made  known.  An  im- 
mense pan  of  milk  was  set  on  the 
fire,  and  the  brown  earthenware 
coffee-pot,  rotund  and  capacious, 
upon  a  bed  of  bright  embers,  where 
its  contents  soon  began  to  steam' 
and  bubble.  Cups  and  plates  were 
laid  upon  the  table,  and  a  large 
loaf  cut  into  slices.  Nothing  can 
describe  the  avidity  with  which  the 
hungry  troupe  contemplated  these 
preparations,  and  inhaled  the  odour 
of  the  steaming  coffee.  They  said 
not  a  word,  until  Paul,  eloquent 
for  the  first  time,  thus  addressed 
them : — **  My  friends,"  he  perorated, 
**|to  table,  and  quickly,  your  break* 
fast  is  ready,  and  J  pay!" 

Never  was  orator  so  successful: 
with  a  shout  of  joy  all  precipitated 
themselves  towards  the  viands,  and 
the  gloomy  sounds  without  were 
drowned  in  acclamations.  But 
Paul  no  longer  regarded  the  wea- 
ther ;  coffee-pot  in  one  hand,  milk- 
jug  in  the  other,  he  waited  on  his 
merry  guests^  pressing  them  to 
eat  and  drink,  an  exhortation  hardly 
needed. 

When  all  had  been  served,  as  he 
was  standing  a  little  apart,  he  felt  a 
small  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  Iook- 
ing  down  saw  a  little  girl  with  a 
plate  of  choice  raspberries  in  her 
hand,  which  she  modestly  begged 
him  to  accept. 

**  Willingly,  little  one,"  said  he 
with  a  smile,  "  I  am  fond  of  rasp- 
berries, and  thine  are  superb ;  ha.st 
thou  a  little  sister  as  gentille  as 
thyself?" 

**  I  have  a  little  brother." 

"Very  well,  take  this  piece  of 
the  Canton-de-Vaud  to  buy  a  play- 
thing for  him." 

The  child  looked  with  delight  at 
the  shining  coin  in  her  hand,  then 
ran  to  her  mother,  who  was  standing. 
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in  silence  by  the  table,  attending  to 
the  wants  of  the  children  as  &ey 
breakfasted.  Paul  had  already  re- 
marked this  woman,  whom  the 
children  addressed  as  Jeanne,  aod 
whose  grave  and  singularly  hand- 
some features  seemed  better  to  ac- 
cord with  the  quiet  dignity  of  her 
deportment  than  with  her  wretched 
attire.  She  resembled,  he  thought, 
one  of  those  noble  but  poorly  clad 
figures  so  often  seen  grouped  in 
the  paintings  of  Leopold  Bobert. 

He  was  still  observing  her,  when 
the  door  abruptly  opened,  and  on 
the  threshold  appeared  a  man,  who 
was  about  to  enter,  bat  stopped 
surprised  at  the  sight  of  so  large  a 
party.  In  a  moment,  however,  he 
appeared  to  comprehend  the  scene, 
and  raising  his  streaming  felt — 
"  God  be  with  you ! "  he  said 
brusquely.  He  had  advanced  a 
step  or  two,  when  his  eyes  meeting 
those  of  Jeanne,  he  started,  then 
turning  slowly  round,  he  repassed 
the  door  in  silence,  and  disappeared 
amid  the  storm  and  rain.  Paul, 
looking  at  Jeanne  in  wonder,  was 
shocked  to  see  the  livid  hue  that 
had  overspread  her  face :  but  she 
preserved  her  self-possession,  and 
except  our  hero,  no  one  present  had 
taken  notice  ofher  sudden  emotion. 

"  Who  is  that  man  ?  "  he  asked 
aside  of  his  hostess.  ''  'Tis  Jacques 
Pelet,  the  charcoal  burner  of  the 
Creux,"  she  replied,  "  a  very  worthy 
fellow,  only  he  has  rather  an  odd 
way." 

Paul  fancied  he  perceived  some 
mystery,  but  deeming  further 
enquiry  Inexpedient,  kept  his  re- 
flections to  himself. 

The  children  had  now  satisfied 
their  hunger,  and  began  to  amuse 
themselves  by  singing  catches  and 
rounds,  and  playing  games,  while 
their  entertainer  drew  out  his  port- 
folio, and  enriched  it  with  sketches 
of  some  of  the  prettiest  little  faces, 
as  a  souvenir  of  this  improvised 
party. 


At  last  a  voice  was  heard  above 
the  others,  announcing  the  retam 
of  sunshine  ;  immediately  the  door 
flew  open  and  the  band  streamed 
joyfully  forth.  The  raspbeny 
gatherers  resumed  their  baskets 
and  their  work  among  the  dripping 
and  shining  bushes,  and  Paul« 
tuiiiing  in  the  direction  of  the 
Greux-du-Vau,  continued  his  way 
alone. 

Every  one  knows  the  vast  green 
plateau  extending  from  the  Mon- 
tague de  Boudry  to  the  Greux-du- 
Yau.  A  few  tufts  of  ti*ees  sparsely 
sprinkled  here  and  there,  alone 
break  with  their  foliage  the  monotony 
of  the  fields  and  pastures,  and  relieve 
the  dreary  aspect  of  the  landscape. 
After  a  two  hours*  march  in  this 
silent  desert  of  verdure,  where  never- 
theless you  feel  as  though  borne  on 
wings,  so  elastic  is  the  air,  a  sudden 
void  appeal's  to  form  in  front,  and 
you  find  yourself  upon  the  edge  of 
a  circular  abyss,  formed  by  a  deep 
and  sudden  depression  of  the  soil, 
the  depth  of  which  the  eye  dares 
scarcely  penetrate;  at  the  bottom 
are  seen  thick  woods  of  apparently 
microscopic  trees  intermingled 
with  greyish  mounds  of  fallen  earth. 
This  is  the  Creux-du-Yau. 

For  the  first  time  Paul  surveyed 
this  remarkable  picture,  rendered 
still  more  striking  by  the  dark  and 
stormy  aspect  of  the  sky,  whence  a 
single  ray  of  sunshine  breaking, 
illumined  the  steep  with  a  weird 
light,  defining  more  sharply  the 
shadows  thrown  by  the  rocks  or 
lurking  in  the  fissures  of  the 
precipice.  Breathless  with  amaase- 
ment,  at  once  struck  with  awe  and 
fascinated  by  the  yawning  abyss,  he 
clang  to  the  twisted  root  of  an  over- 
hanging fir,  and  feasted  on  the  view 
of  the  void,  the  chaos,  which  lay 
beneath  his  eyes.  In  fancy  he 
evoked  the  mighty  convulsion  of 
nature  which  had  given  birth  to  this 
amphitheatre  of  giants,  and  heard 
anew  the  formidable  sounds  that  bad 
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nshered  it  in.  A  shot  fired  not 
far  away  was  caught  up  by  the  echoes, 
and  repeated  from  rock  to  rock  till 
the  reverberation  assumed  the  mag- 
nitude of  a  peal  of  thunder,  while 
to  give  the  last  finish  to  the  illusion, 
a  bird  of  prey,  probably  disturbed 
by  the  sound,  started  from  the 
prominence  on  which  it  had  been 
perched  like  a  statue,  and  began 
slowly  soaring  above  and  around 
the  enclosure  like  some  haunting 
genius  of  the  spot. 

Lost  in  admiration,  Paul  gave 
himself  up  captive  to  the  romantic 
charm  of  the  hour ;  the  naturalist 
was  laid  aside,  and  neither  the 
young  birds  hopping  through  the 
grass  in  search  of  insects,  nor  even  the 
saxifrages,  anemones,  androsaces, 
dryads,  and  lycopods  which  clothe 
the  ground  at  this  elevation,  had 
power  to  withdraw  him  from  his 
enchanted  gaze.  At  last  a  peal  of 
thunder,  this  time  real^  though 
distant,  recalled  him  to  himself. 
He  consulted  his  watch.  Already 
two  o'clock;  but  with  haste  the 
wondrous  gulf  at  his  feet  might 
still  be  explored  before  pushing  on 
to  his  destination  for  the  night, 
Travers,  in  the  Yal  of  the  same 
name. 

But  how  find  the  entrance  to  this 
magic  dell?  Up  and  down  he 
wandered,  vainly  seeking  the  path 
he  knew  to  exist,  and  cursing  the 
indifference  of  the  peasants  who 
had  not  thought  of  marking  the 
spot.  Al  last,  growing  weary  in 
the  quest,  and  perceiving  a  chglet 
at  no  great  distance,  he  raised 
his  voice,  and  shouted  for  aid. 

"  Ohi/  the  path,  ohi  !  " 

'*  Qhe !  coming,"  a  voice  was 
heard  to  answer. 

**Ohe!  a  little  quicker  if  you 
please !  *' 

"  Coming,  coming,**  and  an  object 
now  appeared,  moving  along  the 
hedge  of  a  neighbouring  enclosure, 
which  presently  resolved  itself  into 
the  person  of  a  small  boy,  clad  in 


the  kind  of  mantle  with  short 
sleeves  worn  by  the  cowherds,  and 
with  a  cap  or  calotle  of  black  leather 
embroidered  in  colours. 

"  You  are  looking  for  the  path  to 
the  Creux  and  can't  find  it,"  quoth 
he ;  **  within  this  hour  yve  have  seen 
you  cross  it  twenty  times.  That's 
droll,  that  is  I " 

"  What  I  call  droll  is,  that  the 
people  who  have  been  watching  me 
so  long  should  never  have  come  to 
my  assistance." 

"  Ma  foi  I  We  did  not  know 
what  you  were  doing  there.  So 
many  come  from  the  towns  to  look 
after  roots  and  herbs  all  day,  with 
green  boxes  just  like  yours. 
Musn't  be  angry.  See,  here  is  the 
path,  can't  lose  your  way.  Bon 
voyager  The  little  fellow  was 
walking  off  when  Paul  recalled 
him. 

'*  I  say,  my  lad,  I  should  like 
that  cap  of  yours;  what  is  your 
name,  and  the  name  of  your  chalet 
yonder  ?" 

"My  name  is  Jean;  that  house 
is  the  Grand-Yy,  and  you  shall  have 
my  calotte  in  exchange  for  your 
green  box!"  The  urchin  clearly 
had  the  sharp  wit  of  the  moun- 
taineer, and  was  not  to  be  laughed 
at.  Paul,  shaking  hands  with  him, 
slipped  into  his  palm  a  coin,  which 
quickly  put  him  in  good  humour. 

**  Take  my  calotte,'*  he  said 
eagerly,  '*  and  come  as  often  as  you 
like  to  ask  me  the  way  to  the 
Creux !" 

"  Nay,  my  friend,  the  cowherd 
must  be  faithful  to  his  leather  cap, 
and  the  heifer  to  her  bell.  Adieu, 
be  a  good  boy,  and  I  promise  to 
come  again  next  year !" 

It  was  not  without  a  certain  sense 
of  apprehension  that  our  hero  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  steep  and 
narrow  path,  winding  zig-zag  among 
rocks  and  scrub,  and  reminding 
him  of  the  classic  descriptions  of 
the  descent  to  the  infernal  regions. 
The    further    he   penetrated   the 
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higher  the  rocks  seemed  to  pile 
themselves  above  his  )iead,  menac- 
ing his  destruction,  but  the  grander 
and  more  spacious  appeared  the 
amphitheatre  below.  The  woods, 
surveyed  from  aloft,  had  appeared  a 
mere  plantation  of  shrubs,  but  they 
now  disclosed  to  view  majestic 
pines,  and  beeches  of  ample  girth. 
Arrived  at  the  bottom,  the  young 
man  could  not  restrain  a  crv  of 
wonder,  at  sight  of  the  stupendous 
perpendicular  wall,  grey  and  bare, 
which  surrounded  the  enclosure, 
rising  in  parts  to  a  height  of  700  or 
800  feet  above  his  head.  Along  its 
base  a  vast  pile  of  ruin,  resembling 
the  moraine  of  a  glacier,  piled 
block  upon  block  by  thousands, 
revealing  the  labour  of  atmospheric 
agents  for  centuries  past  ai  work, 
and  still  as  he  looked,  a  fragment  of 
stone  every  now  and  then  detach- 
ing itself  from  the  precipice  fell 
wiih  a  dull  thud  and  joined  the 
heap. 

His  attention  was  presently  at- 
tracted by  the  sound  of  water, 
flowing  into  a  wooden  basin  near. 
Making  a  cup  of  his  hands  he  tastes 
and  finds  it  very  cold.  Can  it  be 
the  famous  Fontaive-Froide,  said  to 
preserve  an  invariable  temperature 
of  four  degrees.  Surprises  follow 
in  succession  ;  he  has  found  the 
CentranthUfS  angustifolius,  and  the 
Anthyllis  montatia.  Now  he  is 
seeking  the  rose  of  the  Alps,  said 
to  favour  this  spot.  Oh  joy  !  here 
is  the  Rhododendron  ferrugineux, 
and  here  the  Sabot  de  Venus,  the 
Oypri/jedium  calceolus  I  the  first 
living  specimen  he  has  handled. 
Happy  and  memorable  diy  on 
which  his  herbal  is  first  graced  by 
the  Ci/pripedium  calceolus  ! 

The  noise  of  his  steps  startles  a 
hare  from  its  form  in  a  tuft  of 
ferns ;  in  three  bounds  it  is  out  of 
sight.  His  eyes  are  next  drawn  to 
the  gambols  of  a  pair  of  brown 
squirrels  engaged  in  the  wildest 
gymnastics  up  and  down  the  trees, 


and  from  tree  to  tree.  To  keep 
them  in  sight  he  has  to  make  good 
use  of  his  legs ;  from  imder  his  feet 
rise  fiocks  of  young  thrushes, 
which  fiy  up  and  stupidly  perch  on 
the  lowest  branches  of  the  pines, 
uttering  a  little  cry  well-known  to 
their  pursuers.  Quick  as  lightning, 
a  hawk,  arresting  his  flight  with  a 
powerful  stroke  of  the  wing,  pounces 
on  one  and  bears  it  away  into  the 
thicket.  Directly  after,  a  shot^ 
echoes  through  the  alleys  of  the* 
forest,  and  a  hoarse  voice  is  heard 
to  exclaim  in  patois : 

^^  Ade  ion  de  has  de  steux  her- 
gan  h  d^oses" 

Paul,  taken  aback,  is  in  doubt 
whether  to  advance  or  to  i*etire  ;  he 
is  alone,  tlie  site  is  not  reassuring, 
and  he  apprehends  an  undesirable 
encounter.  Making  his  way  back 
to  the  path,  he  pursues  it  with  a 
cautious  step,  like  an  advanced  sen- 
tinel on  the  alert. 

But  the  forest  is  becoming  less 
dense,  and  soon  he  emerges  into  an 
open  space,  whence  arises  a  column 
of  blue  smoke,  mounting  in  a  straight 
line  until  it  meets  and  bends  be- 
neath the  wind  from  over  the  moun- 
tain. Great  piles  of  wood  cleft  in 
logs  are  seen  in  diflerent  directions, 
and  among  these  he  descries  a 
cabin  of  bark,  a  charcoal  furnace 
crowned  with  smoke,  and,  in  short, 
the  whole  establishment  of  a  char- 
coal burner.  Eeassiured  by  this 
sight  he  approached,  curious  to 
examine  the  details  of  an  industry 
hitherto  known  to  him  only  by 
description.  A  man,  shovel  in 
hand,  was  busily  engaged  in  heap- 
ing earth  upon  one  of  die  fires,  and 
so  absorbed  as  not  to  hear  his  visi- 
tor's footsteps  crackling  upon  the 
charcoal  strewed  around. 

"  Hallo,  friend !"  cried  the  latter, 
**  pray  tell  me  how  far  it  is  from 
here  to  Noiraigue  ?" 

"  Young  man,"  returned  the  other 
in  a  freezing  tone,  "how  do  you 
come  to  know  me  ?    As  I  do  not 
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know  you  I  am  not  your  friend. 
Keep  to  your  road.  It  is  half  an 
hour*s  hard  walking  from  here  to 
Noiraigue,  and  the  path  is  bad/' 

^'  Pardon  me,  I  had  no  thought  of 
offending  you,  but  I  have  been  alone 
for  so  many  hours  that  I  was  over- 
joyed at  meeting  one  of  my  kind. 
Allow  me  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes 
before  I  continue  my  way  to  the 
Val  de  Travers." 

These  words,  pronounced  in  a 
graver  tone  than  the  former,  ap- 
peared to  mollify  the  rude  charcoal 
burner;  he  quitted  his  fire,  and 
producing  a  somewhat  dirty  stool 
from  his  cabin,  *^  This  is  at  your 
service/'  he  said ;  "  but  if  I  had  not 
seen  you  this  morning  serving  some 
poor  children  with  their  breakfast," 
he  added,  as  though  apologizing  for 
so  much  urbanity,  **  I  would  let  you 
go  right  on,  my  lad!" 

**  How !  it  was  you  then  !  " 
answered  Paul,  and  he  recognized 
the  visitor  whose  momentary  ap- 
pearance had  that  morning  produced 
so  strange  an  effect.  He  was  a 
mauof  middle  size,  square  shoulders 
with  the  frame  of  an  athlete ;  his 
face,  though  sombre  and  overgrown 
by  a  thick  black  beard,  wore  never- 
theless a  not  un pleasing  expression ; 
his  dress  consisted  of  loose  trowsers, 
a  short  blue  frock,  fastened  at  the 
waist  by  the  belt  of  his  leather 
apron,  and  a  felt  cap,  which  could 
not  hide  his  black  and  closely 
frizzed  hair. 

"  Why  did  not  you  remain  ?  We 
might  have  taken  the  road  in 
company." 

"  Never  mind ;  besides  you  are 
not  of  a  build  to  keep  up  with  me. 
From  that  dairy  to  this  place  I  take 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  See, 
here  is  some  bread  and  goat's 
cheese,  and  here  is  water.  If  you 
are  hungry,  eat.  I  must  look  after 
my  kiln,  it  is  going  to  rain  infernally, 
and  unless  I  cover  it  with  earth, 
all  will  be  lost."  So  saying,  he 
returned  to  his  work,  and  handling 


his  fshovel  with  a  vigorous  arm,  had 
soon  heaped  upon  tlie  lighted  char- 
coal a  thick  bed  of  earth  and 
cinders. 

The  face  of  his  guest  had  suddenly 
lengthened  at  the  announcement  of 
further  bad  weather,  The  prospect 
of  being  a  second  time  blocked  up» 
in  such  a  spot,  and  similar  society, 
was  not  alluring. 

^*  Perhaps  I  have  time  to  reach 
Noiraigue  before  the  rain,*'  he  sug- 
gested. 

**  You  will  hardly  be  well  in  the 
chables,  before  the  forty  thousand 
watering  pots  of  heaven  are  emptied 
upon  you,  and  every  path  will  be  a 
torrent,"  was  the  comforting  i*eply, 
and  to  confirm  the  prediction,  a 
sudden  flash  rent  the  dark  cloud 
that  hung  upon  the  mountain  top, 
and  a  crash  echoed  by  the  cliffs  re- 
verberated far  and  near. 

**  Que  dianfre  !  "  muttered  Paul 
to  himself  as  he  munched  his  black 
bread,  •*  what  am  I  to  do  now  ?  A 
pretty  bivouac  this,  to  spend  the 
night  in  !;"  and  he  bejran,  not  very 
hopefully,  to  examiue  the  hut  in  all 
directions,  seeking  to  determine  the 
degree  of  comfort  possible  to  attain 
within  its  walls. 

It  was  rudely  built  of  loose  stones^ 
the  interstices  filled  with  moss  and 
clay.  The  smoke  from  the  hearth 
found  its  exit  through  a  hole  left  in 
the  roof  of  bark.  Opposite  the 
fireplace  a  sort  of  box  or  case  filled 
with  straw,  with  the  addition  of  a 
blanket  and  bolster,  served  as  bed, 
while  a  low  chest  and  one  or  two 
logs  answered  the  pui^ose  of  seats. 

In  a  corner  were  hatchets,  shovels, 
saws,  and  a  variety  of  other  tools, 
and  from  some  nails  were  suspended 
a  hunting  knife',  a  heavy  double- 
baiTelled  gun,  and  a  cage  with  some 
half-fledged  thrushes.  An  old  Bible 
and  a  Psalter,  with  brazen  clasps  lay 
upon  the  tiniest  of  tables,  and  by 
the  hearth  were  ranged,  not  without 
order,^the  few  utensils  indispensable 
to  the  homely  cuisine  of  the  owner. 
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To  guard  against  inundations,  a 
trench  hud  been  dug  around  the 
exterior  of  the  dwelling,  and  carried 
down  the  slope.  At  a  pinch,  one 
might  brave  the  rain  in  this 
structure,  which  the  involuntary 
guest  corapai*ed  to  an  Jndian  wig- 
wam, or  the  kraal  of  a  KafBr,  and 
at  the  present  time  would  have  as- 
similated to  the  lacustrine  habita- 
tions of  the  age  of  stone.  The 
necessities  of  life  could  not  be 
reduced  within  a  smaller  compass. 
Diogenes  Visiting  the  Creux-du-Vau, 
would  have  found  nothing  to 
criticize. 

Meanwhile,  the  threatened  storm 
burst  with  fury.  Peal  after  peal  of 
thunder  followed  without  intermis- 
sion, the  rain  fell  heavily,  and  the 
trees  of  the  forest  bent  beneath  the 
violence  of  the  wind.  Even  the 
sturdy  master  of  the  spot  was  forced 
to  seek  the  shelter  of  his  roof  of  bark, 
where  seating  himself  on  a  stump 
of  wood  opposite  Paul,  and  striking 
a  light  to  kindle  his  pipe,  ho  thus 
opened  the  conversation. 

*'  Only  for  me,  you  would  now  be 
descending  the  chables,  halfway  to 
your  knees  in  water,  drenched  to  the 
skin,  and  with  the  thunderbolts  all 
round  your  head.  Ha!  the  lightning 
has  just  fallen  yonder;  I  have  an 
idea  that  this  rain  is  going  to  last 
all  night,  and  Jacques  Pelet  is  not 
often  mistaken.*' 

*'  Bon  del !  what  is  to  become  of 
me  here  ?  " 

•*  Why,  what  do  you  want?  aren*t 
you  as  well  sheltered  as  in  a  hotel  ? 
If  you  arc  cold  I  will  light  the  fire, 
at  least  when  the  thunder  is  over, 
and  I  will  make  a  soup  a  la  farine, 
you  shall  see  what  my  cooking  is 
like,  and  eat  off  my  china." 

**  And  there,  I  suppose,  is  what 
you  are  going  to  put  on  the  spit,*' 
remarked  Paul,  indicating  a  bird 
flung  upon  the  chest. 


'*  I  never  eat  game,  monsieur ;  I 
brought  down  that  vermin  of  a  hawk 
as  he  carried  off  a  poor  thrush. 
There  are  enough  hawks,  ravens, 
grand-dukes,*  and  vultures  among 
these  rocks  to  ravage  the  whole 
canton.  When  I  have  been  witness 
to  one  of  their  crimes,  as  to-day,  I 
make  a  grand  battue  among  the 
brigands,  and  never  stop  banging 
till  every  miscreant  of  them  has 
fled  to  his  hole  or  flown  out  of 
sight.  Then  I  nail  the  dead  ones 
to  trees  as  a  warning  to  the  rest  of 
the  gang." 

It  was  now  dark,  the  rain  had 
never  lessened,  and  the  thunder 
btill  growled  at  intervals.  The 
charcoal  burner  had  made  a  good 
fire,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
cold,  and  while  he  carefully  mixed 
the  ingredients  of  the  promised 
soup  a  la  farine,  and  watched  its 
slow  preparation  upon  the  fire,  he 
entertained  his  guest  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  phases  of  his 
mode  of  life. 

**In  summer-time  I  live  here," 
said  he,  '*  generally  alone.  Dull  ? 
Not  a  bit.  There  is  plenty  of 
variety  to  be  found  in  these  woods, 
and  hard  work  is  sovereign  ag^nst 
ennui,  ay,  and  trouble  too," 
added  he  with  a  slight  sigh. 
**  Great  attention  is  essential  in 
our  trade,  a  moment's  neglect  may 
be  ruinous  ;  it  is  not  easier," 
smiling,  "to  make  good  charcoal 
than  to  make  good  soup,— ay, 
laugh  if  you  please,  a  man  who  has 
cooked  for  twenty-five  years  can 
tell  you  that  such  a  soup  as  this  is 
an  affair  requiring  judgment  and 
forethought  in  the  making.  I  never 
taste  any  but  my  own  that  is  not 
abominably  rank.  If  the  cooks  had 
only  an  atom  of  goodwill  and  a 
grain  of  conscience,  the  households 
would  be  better  nourished,  and  the 
men  would  be  slower  to  run  to  the 
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cabaret.    Do    you  like  cheese    in 
your  soup  T 

"  Cheese,  certainly,  and  all  the 
herbs  of  St  John.*' 

**  There  is  a  true  herb,  doctor ! 
— they  would  cram  their  weeds  into 
everything.  I  should  be  disgraced 
if  I  put  in  a  leaf." 

*'  That  reminds  me  of  my  speci- 
mens yonder,  fading  in  my  box; 
I  have  brown  paper  and  cardboard, 
and  I  can  arrange  them  while  you 
go  on  with  your  history." 

*'  Well,  I  was  telling  you  that  in 
summer  I  never  stir  from  this  spot, 
my  wood  is  cut  down  in  autumn, 
and  prepared  during  the  winter.  I 
have  only  to  build  my  kilns  and 
bum  tliem  in  succession." 

*'  But  you  do  not  cut  down  your 
own  wood  ?  " 

*'  On  the  contraxy,  no  one  touches 
it  but  myself.  Felling  trees  is 
play;  with  a  good  axe,  fine  and 
shai*p,  you  have  soon  laid  low  a 
forest;  the  thing  is  to  have  the 
knack.  When  a  little  snow  has 
fallen  I  train  my  timber  here,  and 
in  the  spring  I  cut  it  into  logs.** 

'*  How  many  logs  of  beech  does 
your  kiln  contain  ?  " 

"For  profit,  it  should  contain 
about  five  loads,  yielding  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  gerles^  of  char- 
coal weighing  seventy  pounds  each, 
that  is  when  the  weather  is  favour- 
able and  the  wood  of  good  quality." 

'*  Your  fire  bums  more  than  one 
day?" 

"  Seven  days,  without  any  inter- 
ruption ;  the  wood  must  not  bum, 
the  mass  should  become  red  with- 
out consuming,  otherwise  I  should 
gather  nothing  but  cinders.  That 
is  the  reason  we  cover  the  heap  of 
wood  with  earth ;  when  the  earth 
cracks  we  water  it.  Strictly,  we 
should  leave  open  only  a  few  holes 
on  the  side  opposite  tlje  wood,  so 
as  to  obtain  just  enough  draught  to 


keep  the  brazier  alight.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  we  close  all  up,  and 
let  it  cool  for  a  day  before  we  de- 
molish the  kiln,  which  is  nearly  flat 
by  this  time.** 

*•  You  say  seven  days,  it  is  the 
consecrated  number  ;  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world,  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece,  the  seven  notes  of 
the  gamut,  the  seven  colours  of  the 
prism  the  seven  strings  of  the 
lyre,  the  seven  days  of  the  week, 
the  seven  capital  sins  !'* 

''Add  to  that  cbaplet  that  the 
campaign  of  a  charhonnier  lasts  just 
seven  months,  from  the  Ist  of  April 
to  the  3l8t  of  October,  duriug  which 
time  he  can  burn  about  twenty- 
three  kilns  of  chnrcoal ;  but  lie 
must  have  the  knack,  and,  above  all, 
never  waste  a  minute." 

'*  You  can  make,  I  see,  some- 
thing like  1,400  or  1,500  gerles  of 
charcoal  in  the  course  of  a  sum- 
mer ?  •' 

"  I  might  do  it,  but  I  take  my 
time ;  I  am  alone  in  the  world,  and 
I  do  not  choose  to  wear  out  my 
body  to  amass  money.  If  I  leave 
any  little  matter  behind  me,  it  has 
a  destination  ready  found." 

"You  do  not  spend  the  winter 
here  ?  " 

•*  No  ;  then  I  take  up  my  quar- 
ters in  a  little  place  I  have,  no  big- 
ger than  your  hand,  below,  in  the 
valley.  I  spend  the  time  mending 
my  shovels  and  sacks,  and  ranking 
handles  for  my  tools.  But  I  am 
always  glad  to  get  back  here.  The 
day  I  am  obliged  to  give  up  thii4 
life,  the  only  one  I  can  endure,  that 
day  Jacques  Pelet  will  have  made 
his  last  charcoal.  Look  you,  thero 
are  men  that  can  take  a  kick  or  a 
blow  and  thank  you  for  it.  *  Tour 
servant,'  they  say,  when  you  thrash 
them,  with  a  grin  from  ear  to  ear. 
I  am  not  so  supple  in  the  chine,  if 
I  get  a  blow  I  feel  it ;  and  if  I  can- 
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not  do  myself  justice, '  Goo^  morn- 
ing/ I  eay,  and  walk  off.  I  had  a 
great  sorrow  once.  I  was  in  love 
with  a  girl  as  good  as  she  was 
handsome,  and  we  had  plighted  our 
troth.  Well,  while  I  was  travelling 
in  my  carpenter's  trade,  her  father 
forced  her  to  marry  a  richer  man,  a 
wretch  who  has  eaten  up  all  she 
had,  and  made  her  the  most  un- 
happy of  creatures.  Stay — you  saw 
her  this  morning  at  the  chalet  of 
BeTaix.  I  had  gone  up  to  get  some 
goat's  cheeses  while  my  kiln  was 
doing  well ;  but  when  I  saw  her, 
poor  soul,  all  pale  and  wet,  I  took 
my  tommes  and  rushed  back  here 
like  a  madman.  Now  do  you  un- 
derstand why  I  choose  to  live  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Creux-du-Vau  ?  " 

He  got  up  and  went  out,  bidding 
Paul  turn  the  soup  into  the  dish 
while  he  examined  the  state  cf  his 
fire,  and  disappeared  into  the  dark- 
ness, where  the  other,  deeply  moved, 
beard  him  cough  repeatedly,  as  if 
to  clear  his  throat.  Our  botanist 
stood  a  little  while  irresolute  before 
the  great  soup-pan,  much  puzzled 
to  execute  the  orders  he  had  re- 
ceived ;  at  last,  summoning  courage, 
he  seized  it  by  the  handle  to  pour 
out  its  contents ;  but  so  unskilfully 
that  half  the  soup  was  spilt  upon 
the  hearth. 

"  Oh !  sacreUeu  !  what  will  my 
philosopher  say  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

**  Nothing  at  all,'*  answered  Jac- 
ques, entering  at  the  moment ; 
**  there  is  still  enough  for  both. 
Stay,  I  think  I  have  a  plate  left 
somewhere.  Ab,  hon  del!  it  is 
broken — ray  last  plate.  Can  you 
eat  a  la  ganielle,  as  they  do  in  bar- 
racks ?  What !  you  are  not  in  the 
militia  ?  Take  my  advice,  enter  the 
artillery ;  no  service  like  it.  I  have 
been  an  artilleryman  in  my  time, 
and  a  good  marksman.  We  had  a  * 
four-pounder  that  I  knew,  that  car- 
ried like  a  rifle ;  bearing  a  little  to 
the  left,  I  was  certain  to  hit  the 
target..    Our  colonel  always  gave 


me  a  hrahant  when  he  saw  me  make 
a  good  hit — above  all,  one  day  when 
I  lifted  the  piece." 

"How!  lifted  the  gun?" 

"  Ay  !  I  got  ray  back  under  the 
chase,  and  raised  gun  and  carriage 
together.  There  was  a  fellow  from 
Neuchatel  who  could  do  the  same 
trick;  they  called  us  les  emporte- 
pieced 

Paul  looked  admiringly  at  the 
man  who  could  recount  such  feats 
with  so  much  simplicity. 

•*  But  our  soap  is  getting  cold," 
said  the  charhonnier;  "  sit  you  down 
by  the  corner  of  the  fireplace,  and 
.  play  your  spoon  like  a  man." 

The  two  companions,  installed  in 
front  of  the  smoking  dish,  first 
tasted  its  contents  and  pronounced 
them  not  to  be  surpassed,  then  with 
courteous  emulation,  they  com- 
menced an  attack  upon  the  savoury 
mess,  which  soon  emptied  the  ves- 
sel. 

"  If  I  had  known  I  was  to  have  a 
visitor,"  said  Jacques,  scratching 
his  ear,  •*  I  would  have  run  to  the 
Areuse  and  thrown  a  line.  It  is 
good  fishing  on  a  stormy  day ;  we 
might  have  had  a  capital  dish  of 
trout.  At  all  events,  you  shall  taste 
ray  wine.  I  do  not  often  drink  it; 
the  Fontaine  Froide  satisfies  me ;  but 
I  always  have  a  kes;  hidden,  you 
shall  see  where."  He  lifted  a  sort 
of  trap-door,  skilfully  concealed, 
and  disclosed  a  cavity  in  which  was 
a  small  barrel  with  a  wooden 
cock. 

"If  I  did  not  hide  it,  all  the 
pirates  of  these  woods  would  empty 
it  in  my  absence,"  he  remarked. 
"  Can  you  drink  out  of  a  cup  ?  I 
had  a  couple  of  glasses,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  has  become  of  them 
by  this  time." 

"  Where  do  you  get  your  wine?** 
asked  Paul. 

"Ah,  that's  quite  a  history. 
Every  autumn  I  take  a  turn  as 
pressman  with  M.  Monlaz,  of  Cor- 
taillod.    He  always  reckons  on  me. 
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Once  on  a  time  I  bad  tbe  good  luck 
to  Bave  bis  lite.  He  bad  mounted 
a  bigb  ladder  to  examine  tbe  vat  of 
must.  Crack  !  down  it  comes ;  and 
be  would  bave  broken  bis  head 
agninst  a  block,  if  I  bad  not  jumped 
and  caugbt  bim  in  my  arms.  MafA! 
I  tbougbt  tbey  were  torn  out  of 
tbeir  sockets ;  be  is  no  ligbt  weigbt, 
M.  Moulaz.  "Well,  from  tbat  time 
be  took  a  liking  to  me,  and  every 
vintage  be  puts  aside  a  little  barrel 
like  tin's,  and  sends  me  wben  occa- 
sion offers," 

"  In  trutb  your  patron  treats  you 
Jike  a  friend,*'  said  Paul,  clacking 
bid  tongue  like  a  pistol-sbot.  ''  This 
is  excellent  wine ;  anotber  cup,  I 
beg.*' 

"  Sball  I  ever  forget  tbe  vintage 
of  '34?'*  resumed  Jacques.  **  Such 
beat,  such  a  grape  barvest !  All 
was  over  in  September.  The  people 
could  not  find  vessels  to  bold  their 
must ;  everything  was  full,  to  the 
kitchen  buckets  and  wasbtubs. 
Folk  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  tbe  riches  Ood  sent  them. 
One  evening  all  our  vats  were  full, 
and  tbe  carriers  kept  bringing  in 
such  fresb  loads,  tbat  my  master, 
who  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
tbem,  roared  out  in  a  passion, '  pitch 
me  all  that  into  tbe  lake,  and  leave 
me  in  repose  !  *  Ay,  such  vintages 
are  a  pleasure  to  remember." 

Supper  over,  the  charcoal-burner 
was  seized  with  a  bright  idea.  Pro- 
duciug  a  handkerchief,  he  twisted 
a  corner  round  one  of  bis^  fingers, 
and  presenting  tbe  opposite  end 
to  Paul,  cried,  ^^  Tirana  au  doigt! 
let  us  pull ;  your  band  against  my 
little  linger."  Paul  gulped  down  a 
mouthful  'of  wine,  then  holding  on 
to  tbe  handkerchief  with  all  bis 
might,  be  waited  bis  opponent*s 
attack.  The  latter,  holding  the 
handkerchief  by  one  finger,  drew 
bim  along  tbe  ground  as  if  he  bad 
been  a  child.  **  Have  I  surprised 
you  ?  "  he  said  ;  ••'  suppose  we  begin 
again,  perhaps  you   have  not    got 


tbe  knack."  Tbe  secon^  essay  waa 
•  still  more  unfortunate  for  Paul, 
who,  clinging  to  a  post  to  keep  bis 
place,  only  succeeded  in  loosening 
it,  and  bringing  down  a  shower  of 
dust. 

*'  It  seems  to  me  we  demolish 
the  bouse,"  said  Jacques,  laughing 
benrtily  ;  ^^  suppose  we  let  it  ttand 

till  to-morrow^  on    account   of  the 

*    }f 
ram. 

"  Indeed,**  paid  Paul,  rather 
humiliated,  "1  thought  we  were 
about  to  drag  it  to  Noiraigue." 

•'  Ah,  if  you  want  a  serious  trial 
of  strength,  you  should  bave  a  match 
with  Seppi.t  he  dairy  manattbeGrand- 
Vy;  there  is  a  stout  fellow!  Some- 
times on  a  Sunday  I  climb  tbe  rock 
by  tbe  pertuis  de  bise  (wind-hole), 
and  pay  him  a  visit.  We  drink  a 
bottle,  and  then  we  wrestle  all  tbe 
afternoon.  When  be  grapples  me, 
and  I  feel  all  my  bones  crack,  and  all 
tbe  tendons  in  my  body  stretch  as 
if  they  would  burst,  I  could  not 
describe  the  delight  I  feel.  I  could 
shout  for  joy  if  I  bad  a  breath  left. 
We  bold  on  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Sometimes  fteither  can  throw 
the  other;  but  wben  we  fall,  the 
mountain  seems  to  tremble  and  all 
our  joints  to  be  dislocated.  That 
is  real  wrestling  and  real  pleasure, 
besides  the  good  it  does  one.  I  am 
never  so  supple  as  after  a  bout 
with  Seppi ;  and  at  night  I  sleep 
like  a  badger.*' 

"  Your  sleeping-draught,  bow- 
ever,  is  not  within  the  reach  of 
every  one.*' 

"  Why,  Seppi  is  always  willing 
to  wrestle,  if  he  has  time.** 

*'  I  mean  that  be  would  knock 
over  the  first  comer  like  a  bull." 

**  Ah,  mafoi,  be  would  get  a  bard 
fall,  that's  certain  ;  but  wrestling  is 
play  for  men,  not  for  young  ladies*." 

At  this  moment  soundi*,  resem- 
bling cries  of  distress,  filled  the 
Creux-du-Yau  ;  the  silence  of  tbe 
night  and  the  greatness  of  tbe  echo 
intensified  'them  to    an    appalling 
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degree.  Paul  shuddered,  and  the 
eharhonnier,  starting  up  with  a 
wtamp  of  the  foot,  cried,  angrily, 
*' Those  monsters  again!  I  shall 
have  to  exterminate  some  of  them. 
Come  with  me.*' 

The  rain  had  ceased,  the  moon 
was  peacefully  shining  among  the 
clouds,  whence  her  cold  light  fell 
with  weird  effect  upon  the  rocks 
around ;  the  night  wind  rustled 
lightly  among  the  pines,  the  plain- 
tive cry  of  the  owl  was  heard,  and 
bats  were  skimmingaround  on  noise- 
less wing.  The  cries  drew  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  a  light  shadow 
springing  across  a  clump  darted 
through  the  opening.  A  moment 
after,  three  or  four  dogs,  ears  pen- 
dant and  nostrils  to  the  ground, 
rushed  yelling  by.  Quick  as  thought, 
Jacques  dealt  one  a  kick  that  laid 
him  whining  behind  a  pile  of  wood, 
and  seizing  up  another  by  the  neck, 
held  him  suspended  while  he  cor- 
rected him  soundly  with  the  other 
hand ;  then  uttering  a  long  and 
shrill  cry  in  the  ear  of  the  terrified 
brute,  he  flung  l^im  upon  the  path 
to  Noiraigue,  whither  the  whole 
pack  precipitately  fled. 

"What  is  it?"  enquired  the 
wondering  Paul. 

'*  'Tis  those  accursed  dogs  from 
the  Champ-du-Moulin,  hunting  a 
poor  deer  for  their  amusement. 
jDidn't  you  see  it?  There  are  a 
couple  of  the  pretty  creatures  here 
that  know  me  and  I  them.  No  one 
else  has  seen  them.  Well,  these 
wretched  curs  have  scented  them ; 
and  to  save  their  fawn,  which  cannot 
run,  the  male  lets  himself  be  hunted 
for  nights  together,  while  the  female 
seeks  a  hiding  -  place.  Isq*c  it 
abominable  P  There  ought  to  be  a 
severe  punishment  for  people  who 
alJow  their  doq:s  to  run  wild  all  the 
year.  That  is  how  the  game  dis- 
appears; what  is  not  devoured  makes 
its  escape  to  another  country.  I 
swear  I  had  rather  hear  the  growl- 
ing of  a  bear  in  my  neighbourhood 


than  the  howls  of  those  infernd 
beasts.*' 

**  How — a  bear,  did  you  say  ?" 

"  Certainly,  a  bear ;  we  see  them 
still  now  and  then." 

"  Not  here,  I  hope  ! "  cried  Paul, 
glancing  round,  as  if  he  expected  to 
see  Bruin  among  the  trees. 

"  Poor  little  gentry  of  the  towns," 
said  the  peasant  with  scorn,  **of 
what  are  you  made?  You  have 
neither  strength  nor  courage.  Your 
schools  and  your  ealons  have  brought 
Tou  to  such  a  pasi  that  yon  quail 
before  a  brute,  as  if  Ood  had  not 
made  man  king  of  the  creation.** 

"I  should  like,'*  retorted  the 
other,  *'  to  see  yourself  at  it  with  a 
bear,  just  there,  in  front  of  where 
we  st-ind." 

"  Do  you  see  that  piece  of  rock 
that  glimmers  so  white  in  the  moon- 
shine yonder  ?  " 

"  Eh !  what  ?  Bon  del !  is  it  a 
bear  ?    Let  me  escape  I  " 

^  It  is  not  a  bear,  and  you  need 
not  be  alarmed;  but  that  is  the 
place  where  David  Bobert  had 
a  struggle  with  one,  and  killed 
him  with  no  other  weapon  than 
his  pocket-knife.  The  paw  was 
nailed  to  David's  door  until  very 
lately.  And  myself — ^a  huge  bear 
came  sniffing  round  my  fire  one 
night, — I  had  no  weapon  of  aov 
kind,  and  I  contented  myself  witlt 
throwing  firebrands  at  him;  the 
game  was  not  to  his  taste,  and  when 
he  felt  liis  mustachios  beginning  to 
singe  he  made  off'afteragrowlortwo. 
Affcer  that  I  procured  a  gun,  and  if 
you  like  I  will  load  it  with  ball  this 
minute  to  ease  your  mind.  Mean- 
while, the  best  thing  you  can  do  is 
to  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  like  a 
sensible  lad." 

The  rest  of  the  night  passed 
tranquilly  away.  Paul  stretched 
himself  upon  the  Charcoal  Burner's 
couch,  and  wrapped  himself  in  the 
the  blanket,  which,  sooth  to  say, 
was  not  of  the  purest  white;  but 
lulled  by  the  fatigues  and  events  of 
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the  daj,  be  was  soon  soand  asleep. 
Jacques,  huddling  on  a  sort  of  gar- 
ment of  goat's-skin,  with  the  hair 
outside,  watclied  by  bis  fire  till  day- 
break. With  the  first  note  of  the 
Alpine  Warbler,  heard  at  the  peep 
of  dawn,  he  was  up  and  away  with 
great  strides  in  the  direction  of 
Noiraigue. 

It  was  near  seven  before  Paul 
awoke  the  next  morning,  and  great 
was  his  surprise  to  find  himself  in 
so  strange  a  place.  His  host  stand- 
ing before  the  fire,  appeared  atten- 
tively engaged  in  some  important 
culinary  operation. 

"  Where  am  I  ? "  demanded 
Paul,  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"With  a  charcoal  burner,  in  a 
house  you  nearly  pulled  down  last 
evening,'*  answered  the  latter,  gaily. 
*'  Get  up.  Monsieur  le  Savant,  and 
see  what  a  poor  devil  can  do  while 
you  are  snoring !  *' 

Paul  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
operations;  "  Where  can  you  have 
bought  these  splendid  trout  ? " 
asked  he,  bending  over  the  brightly 
spotted  fish  that  hissed  in  the  pan, 
while  half-a-dozen  others  waited 
their  turn  on  a  dish. 

"  There  is  the  townsman  again — 
*•  where  did  you  buy  ? '  At  the  ba- 
zaar of  the  Creuz,  probably.  Don't 
you  understand  that  I  have  legs  and 
arms,  and  something  here  as  well," 
touching  his  forehead,  **  and  I  make 
use  of  them,  parhleu  !  " 

"  You  caught  them,  then  ?  " 

•*Who  else  could  it  be?  My 
lackeys  are  not  batched  yet.  Par- 
don, I  have  no  time  to  run  to  the 
fountain  for  water;  will  you  mind 
taking  that  pitcher  and  filling  it  for 
our  breakfast  ?  " 

Paul,  fresh  and  active,  took  the 
pitcher  and  hastened  to  the  cold 
spring.  As  he  went  along  the  foot 
of  the  cliffs  he  found  more  than  one 
rare  plant  that  he  had  long  desired ; 
among  others  the  famous  Centran- 
"thus  angu8tifolimj  the  AnthyllU 
montana^  which  he  gathered,  not 


without  risk  to  his  neck.  Singing 
gaily,  he  returned  to  the  hut.  The 
air  was  sweet,  the  sky  pure,  every- 
thing radiant  above  and  below*  He 
seemed  to  inhale  life  and  vigour 
with  each  breath  he  drew,  and  tasted 
the  rapture  flowing  from  a  true  ap- 
preciation and  love  of  nature,  joined 
as  these  should  be,  to  the  reverence 
and  love  of  Him  who  is  her  author. 

I  leave  to  my  reader's  imagina- 
tion the  breakfast  that  was  made 
that  morning  in  the  open  air  before 
the  hut,  and  the  appetite  with 
which  it  was  discussed.  The  fish 
was  declared  exquisite,  the  wine  of 
Cortaillod  delicious,  and  when,  to 
orown  this  memorable  feast,  the  host 
added  a  cup  of  cafi  h  la  crime^  ob ; 
serving,  proudly,  that  the  cream  was 
from  "  chez  Robert^  on  the  edge  of 
the  Creuz,''  Paul  rose,  and  taking  off 
his  hat, —    ^ 

^'  Erocks  of  the  desert,"  he  cried, 
"  and  ye  birds  of  prey  in  your  inac- 
cessible retreats,  shy  ptarmigans  and 
timid  squirrels,  bear  witness  to  the 
toast  that  I  drink  in  honour  of  my 
host,  Jacques  Pelet,  who  has  ex- 
tended to  me  the  hospitality  of  his 
roof  in  this  glen,  and  initiated  me 
into  the  life  of  nature.  Be  wit- 
nesses of  my  gratitude,  and  remind 
him  that  his  image  will  ever  re- 
main graven  in  the  depths  of  my 
heart !  " 

The  two  fiiends  embraced,  and  at 
the  moment  of  parting,  Jacques, 
putting  a  packet  of  crowns  of  Bra- 
bant into  the  hand  of  Paul,  said  in 
a  low  voice,  *•  5f  ou  know  for  whom. 
Do  not  name  me;  but,  look  you, 
one  must  comfort  that  poor  unfortu- 
nate who  has  to  pay  the  price  of  her 
obedience." 

Then  louder :  "  Now,  adieu, 
friend  I  be  always  the  good  lad  you 
are ;  but,  sacrebleu^  strengthen  your 
arms  to  pull  against  me  fairly  next 
year ;  and  learn  to  cast  a  line  for 
trout.  And  hark,"  he  cried,  as 
Paul  was  now  descending  the  hill, 
"if  you  meet  those  curs    of  the 
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Champ  -  da  -  Moulia,  remember  to 
give  uiem  a  sound  kicking  in  my 
namel*' 

Paul  took  the  way  of  l^oiraigae, 


and  after  frequently  turning  to 
make  signals  of  farewell,  disap- 
peared within  the  woods. 


THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    TASTE    BY 

EDUCATION. 


The  assertion  that  without  a  high 
degree  of  education  and  culture 
there  cannot  be  true  and  refined 
"Taste,"  may  startle  the  majority 
of  our  readers.  But  when  we  think 
what  Taste  is — meaning  thereby, 
something  truer  and  higher  than 
mere  dilettantism  and  connoisseur- 
ship,  the  truth  of  this  assertion  will 
strike  every  thoughtful  mind. 

Taste  is  well  defined  by  Addison ; 
he  says — *'  I  think  I  may  define  it 
to  be  a  faculty  of  the  soul  which 
discerns  the  beauties  of  an  author 
with  pleasure,  and  the  imperfections 
with  dislike."  In  other  words, 
Taste  is  the  judgment  to  discern 
between  the  true  and  the  false,  with 
the  heart  so  cultivated  as  to  love 
and  reverence  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  good,  no  matter  in  what  form  it 
may  appear.  Does  not  this  neces- 
sitate not  onlyeducation,  but  further, 
that  higher  education  which  is  im- 
plied by  the  word  Culture  f  Which 
is  not  the  cultivation  of  merely  the 
professional  and  technical  faculties, 
but  the  '*  drawing  out "  and  training 
of  all  man's  capacities. 

Now  this  end  of  education,  the 
need  of  this  higher  culture  is,  we 
believe,  lost  sight  of  far  too  much 
in  all  our  national  educational 
schemes,  and  also  in  the  private 
education  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes. 

The  practical  spirit  of  this  age 


is  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  we 
only  care  for  that  education  which 
can  be  made  marketable,  not  for  tiist 
knowledge  and  training  which  im- 
part "life-giving  means  of  culture." 
Taste  has  come  to  be  considered 
as  useless  by  the  English  mind,  and 
hence  a  classical  education  and 
scholarship— in  which  Taste  is  an 
essential  element — is  regarded  as 
unproductive,  and  only  to  be 
pursued  by  those  who  can  afford  to 
indulge  in  such  pleasures.  Thos 
the  education  of  the  present  day 
is  all  aimed  at  tangible  and  re- 
munerative results,  and  deals  with 
the  brains,  and  little,  if  at  all,  with 
the  affections ;  ignoring  the  fact 
that  man  is  a  complex  being,  and 
that  he  only  approaches  perfection 
in  proportion  as  all  his  capacities, 
mental,  moral  and  physical,  are 
equally  trained  and  balanced — ^in  a 
word — cultivated.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  that  brilliant  and  critical 
writer,  Mr.  Arnold,  the  aim  of  true 
Education  or  Culture  should  not  be 
merely,  *'  the  making  an  intelligent 
being  more  intelligent,  to  improve 
our  capacities  to  the  uttermost,*'  but 
further,  in  words*  which  he  borrows 
from  Bishop  Wilson,  **  to  make 
reason,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
to  prevail."  It  is  this  inner  and 
spiritual  Culture  which  makes  our 
human  nature  one  harmonioos 
whole,  ennobling  our  humanity  bj 
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rabing  it  out  of  the    domain  of 
mere  animal  life. 

The  examination  system  of  the 
present  day  is  more  calculated  to 
narrow  than  widen  the  field  of  know- 
ledge, both  of  the  teacher  and  the 
taught,  and  the  more  it  is  improved, 
so  much  the  more  will  it  be  fraught 
with  mischief.  It  will  exact  more  from 
the  memory,  and  cultivate  merely 
a  knack  in  rapid  composition ;  but 
it  will  most  assuredly  fail  in  pro- 
ducing that  higher  and  truer 
culture,  which  urges  us  to  seek  *'  a 
fuller,  more  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  our  humanity,  greater 
freedom  from  narrowness  and  preju- 
dice, more  width  of  thought,  more 
expansive  sympathy,  feelings  more 
Catholic  and  humane,  a  high  and 
unselfish  ideal  of  life." 

That  the  present  high  pressure 
system  of  competitive  examination 
has  failed,  is  ably  shown  in  an 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  Remeto^ 
of  April,  1874,  and  also  in  an  essay 
published  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
of  June,  1875.  They  prove  that  this 
system  tends  only  to  a  false  and 
surface  education ;  that  it  is  open  to 
three  serious  charges — that  it  en- 
courages cram  which  does  not  foster 
true  ability,  but  merely  gives  the  un- 
intelligent acquisition  of  JGEicts,  and 
the  simple  quickening  of  the 
memory;  that  it  also  lowers  the 
standard  or  object  aimed  at  in 
education,  and  that  it  finally  fails 
to  produce  the  best  men. 

Knowledge  is  not  now  generally 
pursued  and  loved  for  its  own  sake, 
but  only  sought  after  for  the  mone- 
tary return  it  will  make.  As  Pro- 
fessor Bolleston  said,  in  speaking 
not  long  ago  at  a  meeting  in  Lon- 
don : — **  One  result  of  our  present 
examination  system  is  that  men, 
who,  as  grown  men,  and  during  the 
whole  of  their  university  career,  are 
subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  examin- 
ation in/uturOf  having  the  sword  of 
Damocles  hanging  over  their  heads, 
do  not  look  at  what   they   have 


understudy  as  so  much  truth,  but 
look  upon  it  as  something  to  be 
produced  on  paper,  and  to  further 
their  designs  on  fellowships  and 
scholarships,  and  other  pecuniary 
rewards.  Now,  'when  a  man  is  kept 
for  something  like  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  years  of  his  life  under 
that  sort  of  training,  he  gets  apt  to 
look  at  all  work  whatever  of  the 
intellectual  kind  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  examination  merely. 
Men  get  demoralized  by  the  process. 
They  do  not  look  at  the  truth  for 
itself.  They  have  no  notion  of 
pushing  forward  the  elements  of 
knowledge  into  some  area  into 
which  nothing  has  been  before." 

The  popular  lecture  system  of 
the  day,  which  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  best  means 
for  educating  the  masses,  is  fraught 
with  the  most  mischievous  tenden- 
cies. The  aim  of  the  lecturers 
seems  to  be  how  they  can  best  give 
the  results  of  their  laborious  thought 
and  diligent  study  in  an  amusing  * 
and  agreeable  form.  They  create 
by  this  the  idea  that  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  is  an  easy  pastime, 
by  keeping  out  of  sight  the  severe 
and  earnest  study  which  the  ac- 
quiring of  even  the  few  pleasantly 
put  facts  involves.  How  much 
more  nobly  and  straightforwardly 
does  Milton  act  and  speak  in  his 
tract  on  education ;  while  giving 
the  pleasant  and  sunny  side  of  the 
picture  he  does  not  gloss  over  and 
try  to  hide  the  shadows,  which 
always  bring  out  in  greater  relief 
the  true  beauty  of  the  whole.  He 
says :  —  *'  I  shall  detain  you  no 
longer  in  the  demonstration  of 
what  we  should  not  do,  but  strait 
conduct  ye  to  a  hill-side,  where  I 
will  point  ye  out  the  right  path  of 
a  virtuous  and  noble  education — 
laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent, 
but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so 
full  of  goodly  prospects,; and  melo- 
dious sounds  on  every  side,  that 
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the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more 
charming." 

The  idea  that  *'  lahorious"'  study 
is  necessary  is  not  the  view  in- 
stilled into  the  audience  at  these 
popular  lectures. 

They  are  deluded  into  the  Idea 
"  that  they  know  all  ahout  it,'*  and 
that  they  have  grasped  the  subject 
so  completely,  there  is  no  further 
need  of  study  ;  whereas  their  in- 
sight into  the  subject  must  be  of  a 
very  superficial  and  cursory  kind, 
And  yet  they  are  led  to  consider 
themselves  fully  capable  of  passing 
their  opinion  on  the  subject.  This 
of  necessity  fosters  pride  and  igno- 
rance, and  also  leads  to  false  criti- 
cism, and  to  that  superficial  frothy 
knowledge  which  passes  away  al- 
most as  soon  as  it  is  acquired.  To 
know  and  to  remem\)er  permanently 
one  must  grapple  with  and  study 
a  subject.  "  There  is  no  royal 
road"  to  learning  now,  any  more 
than  there  was  when  Ptolemy  gave 
utterance  to  that  well  known  asser- 
tion. 

To  pass  opinions  on  people  or 
things  more  is  required  than  this 
evanescent  acquaintance  with  the 
subject.  As  the  physical  and  mus- 
cular part  of  our  being  needs  con- 
stant and  diligent  exercise  to  de- 
velop its  powers  and  keep  the  body 
in  a  healthy  condition,  so  with  the 
.mental  and  moral  part  of  our  being. 
That  this  exercise  of  our  physical 
natiu-e  can  be  done  by  a  deputy, 
while  we  sit  by  and  passively  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  diligent  efforts, 
fondly  imagining  that  we  will  be 
the  better  of  it,  no  one  could  possibly 
.Xhink.  It  must  be  the  same  with 
the  other  parts  of  our  complex 
being.  We  must  ourselves  bring 
•out  our  various  powers  by  earnest 
thought  and  diligent  study,  if  we 
would  attain  to  any  mental  or  moral 
Strength. 

It  is  a  great  fallacy  to  suppose 
that  every  one  has  the  right  and 
power  to  criticize.     This  catinot  be 


claimed  except  by  an  educated  and 
cultivated  mind. 

There  seems  to  be  an  absence 
now  of  special  pleaders  on  any  sub- 
ject ;  all  appear  to  have  vanished,  or 
rather  to  have  raised  themselves  to 
the  Bench,  from  that  passing  judg- 
ments  which  are  false  and  unworthv 
of  the  name  of  judgment,  which 
implies  an  opinion  formed  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  in  all  its 
bearings. 

How  few  of  these  latter-day  criti- 
cisms are  worthy  of  the  name? 
We  assert  that  this  critical  faculty 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  exer- 
cised except  by  those  whose  whole 
nature  has  been  cultivated,  because, 
besides  the  mental  training  needed 
to  weigh  evidence  and  form  a  true 
judgment,  the  imagination  must  be 
likewise  cultivated,  so  that  the  whole 
circumstances  and  meaning  of  the 
subject  may  be  entered  into  to  know 
"  how  farnts  modes  and  figures  of 
representation  are  merely  vehicles 
of  inner  truth,  or  are  the  essence  of 
the  truth  itself;  to  understand  the 
human  conditions  of  the  writers, 
and  appreciate  how  far  these  may 
have  influenced  their  statements  to 
give  to  past  theological  language  its 
proper  weight ;  to  trace  tlie  history 
of  its  terms,  so  as  not  to  confound 
human  thought  with  Divine  faith.** 

There  must  be  this  blending  to- 
gether of  knowledge  and  imagin- 
ation. As  has  been  well  said, 
'*  Celui  qui  a  de  imagination  sans 
erudition  a  des  aUes  et  n*a  pas  de 
pieds." 

Subjects  must  be  viewed  as  a 
whole  not  in  bits.  There  is  the 
"subjective'*  as  well  as  the  "ob- 
jective** side  to  every  truth.  Man 
before  the  spirit  was  breathed  into 
him  by  the  Great  One  Cause  of  ail 
was  incomplete. 

In  our  perfect  humanity  there 
must  be  a  hidden  life  as  well  as  an 
outward  form.  Does  not  the  whole 
of  nature  teach  this  truth — ^*  Things 
are  not  what  they  seem  ?** 
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Just  in  the  proportion  as  this 
cultivated  imagination  is  present  or 
absent,  will  Art  improve  or  decline 
lit  all  that  constitutes  good,  high 
arUsUc  taste?    The  power  to  dis- 
criminate between  false  and  true 
taate  is  only  held  by  those  who 
possess  the  cultivated  gift  of  sym- 
pathy, that  power  of  entering  into 
and  sympathizing,  so  to  speak,  with 
the  subject  in  its  inner  life,  as  well 
as  understanding   its  outward  ex- 
pression or  form.    The  inability  to 
do  this  is  the  reason  that  among 
the    innumerable    copies     of    the 
grand    old    masters,    so    few    are 
worthy  of   the   time    and    money 
spent  upon  them.      The   popular 
idea  is  that  accuracy  of  drawing, 
facility  in  using  the  brush,  joined  to 
an  eye  for  colouring,  are  all  that  is 
needed   to  make  a  good    copyist. 
This  is  far  removed  from  the  truth 
— '*  He  best  can  paint  who  shall 
fsel  them  most" 

Take  one  example.     How  almost 
impossible  it  is  to  procure  a  good 
copy  of  that  inexpressibly  sad  and 
beautiful  picture  by  Guide  of  the 
••  Cenci."   Simply  because  its  whole 
power,  the  life-essence  of  the  pic- 
ture consists,  not  in  its  beautiful 
features,    but    in    its    expression. 
Guide  has  immortalized  himself  by 
the  skill  with  which  he  has  por- 
trayed her  story  in  her  expression. 
To  copy  it  and  convey  the  painter's 
idea,  it  requires  that   the   copyist 
should   enter  into   his  idea,  sym- 
pathize with  him,  and  also  into  the 
story  of  her  life  in   its  almost  un- 
fathomable depth  of  sorrow.     It  is 
one  of  the  saddest  stories  which 
have  ever  stained  our  humanity. 
Without  the  possession  of  this  gift 
no  one  can  ever  aspire  to  be  a  good 
copyist.     No  faithful,  real  copy  can 
be  made  unless  the  cultivated  ima- 
gination  and    sympathetic   nature 
are  there,which  alone  will  enable  the 
copyist  to  enter  in  to  and  feel  the  inde- 
finable spiritual  charm  which  really 
constitutes  the  life  of  the  picture. 


So  in  poetry,  the  true  poet  must- 
bring  forth  from  nature  more  than 
meets  the  ordinary  eye  or  ear,  he 
must  invest  it  with  a  spiritual  life ; 
if  he  would  bring  befoi'e  us  a 
picture  that  shall  delight  and 
interest  us  of  the  inanimate  worlds 
he  must  pour  over  it  traditions^ 
legends,  superstitions,  connecting 
it  with  man  ;  in  other  words  must 
clothe  it  with  human  sympathies. 

The  power  that  music  has  ever 
had  over  the  human  mind  arises 
from  the  fact  that  it  expresses  the 
imaginative    and  spiritual  part  of 
our  nature,  which  we  possess,  be  it 
dormant  or  otherwise,  and  which 
we  cannot  put  into  words  ;  but  this 
untranslatable    musical     language  . 
brightens  up  and    penetrates  our 
heart  and  soul.      Let  us  strike  out 
of  our  educational  code  all  these 
artistic,  and  perhaps  unremunera- 
tive,  tastes— and  where  shall  we  be  ? 
—bound   in  by   the    narrow    and 
narrowing  world  of  sense.     In  the 
words  of  one  of  the   greatest  and 
most  thoughtful,  as  well  as  most 
popular,  writers  of  our  day — •*  How 
incomplete    the    grand   nature    of 
man  must  be,  if  you  struck  out  of 
his  reason  the  comprehension  of 
poetry  and  music    and    religion? 
In    each     are    reached,    and    are 
sounded  depths  in  his  reason,  other- 
wise    concealed      from     himself. 
History,  Knowledge,  Science,  stop 
at    the    point    in    which    mystery 
be  gins.    There  they  meet  with  the 
world  of  shadow.     Not  an  inch  of 
that  world  can  they  penetrate  with- 
out the  aid  of  poetry  and  religion, 
two  necessities  of  intellectual  man 
much  more  nearly  allied  than    he 
votaries  of   the  practical  and  the 
positive  suppose.     To  the  aid  and 
elevation  of  both  those  necessities 
comes  in    music,    a^d  there    has 
never    existed    a    religion    in   the 
world  which  has    not    demanded 
music  as  its  ally." 

This  necessity  of  cultivating  the 
imagination  holds  good  also  in  the 
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physical  sciences — strange  as  it 
may  sound  and  appear  at  first— but 
what  does  Sir  David  Brewster  say  ? — 
**  The  influence  of  the  imagination 
as  an  instrument  of  research  has 
we  think  been  much  overlooked  by 
those  who  have  ventured  to  give 
laws  to  philosophy.  This  faculty 
is  of  the  greatest  value  in  physical 
enquiries.  If  we  use  it  as  a  guide 
and  confide  to  its  indications,  it  will 
infallibly  deceive  us,  but  if  we 
employ  it  as  an  auxiliary  it  will 
afford  us  the  most  invaluable  aid." 
That  there  roust  be  some  funda- 
mental change  in  the  present  ideas 
of  what  real  education  is,  would 
seem  essential  if  we  are  to  progress 
•towards  moral,  mental,  and  even 
physical  health  as  a  nation.  That 
education,  true  education,  must 
deal  with  man  in  all  the  com- 
plexity of  his  being,  elevating  his 


tastes  and  his  spiritual  nature   to 
the  highest  idea  of  perfection,  which 
Archbishop  Leighton  well  describes 
a^  the  union  with  a  higher  good  by 
love,  and  that  alone  is  endless  per- 
fection.    That  this  education  and 
cultivation   of   the  imagination  is 
only    necessary     for    Uie    higher 
classes  is  a  sad  and  grievous  mistake. 
There  is  no  condition  in  life  firom 
which  it  should  be  excluded.    It 
would  even  seem  more  essential  to 
give  this  counteracting  influence  to 
those  who  are  obliged  daily  to  live 
and     work     under    circumstances 
which  absolutely  tend  to  grossness 
of  mind  and  taste.    Not  to  remem- 
ber this,  is  .to  ignore  that  higher 
part  of  our  nature,   the  spiritual, 
which,  is  the  inheritance  and  birth- 
right alike  of  the    peer  and  the 
peasant. 


MAUEEEN   COSHA   DHAS.* 

Maureen  Cosha  Dhas ! 

Yer  til'  purtiest  lass 
Ever  walked  on  shoe-leather,  or  dhrove  a  boy  mad ! 

For  yer  wee  little  feet 

An'  yer  jBgore  so  sweet 
Are  too  much  for  the  brain  of  a  poor  Irish  lad. 

Maureen  Cosha  Dhas ! 

Whin  I  see  ye  at  mass, 
Saints  above !  I'm  afeard  that  it's  t'  yeh  I  pray  ! 

An*  th'  crown  o'  me  hat, 

Whin  I  look  into  that 
Has  yer  purty  face  there,  wid  the  dimples  in  play ! 


•  AnglicL-^''  Ktaj  of  the  prettj  feet." 
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Maureen  Cosha  Dhas ! 

Thin  th'  medda  yeh  crass, 
T'  jer  father^  nate  cabin  jist  uudher  th'  hill. 

Th*  divil  we're  tould 

Timpted  'Tony  av  ould 
Wid  a  woman — Bedad  I — we've  th'  patthem  still ! 

Maureen  Cosha  Dhas 

(Yer's  th' sly  little  lass !) 
Wid  yer  **  Top  o'  th'  mornin',"  thin  yeh  go  on  yer  way ; 

,£ut  yer  pnrty  eyes  dance 

An'  yeh  gives  me  a  glance 
That  sez, — **  Dinny,  agra !  have  yeh  nothin*  t'  say  ?  " 

Maureen  Cosha  Dhas 

I'll  not  let  yeh  pass 
Th'  next  time  I  meet  yeh  at  fair  or  at  wake — 

Me  pace  yeh  dcsthroy. 

An*  that's  hard  on  a  boy    • 
That  'ad  fight  a  whole  faction  an'  die  for  yer  sake. 

Maureen  Cosha  Dhas 

We'll  sit  ou  th'  grass 
Wid  me  arm  roun'  yer  waist,  an'  a  tear  in  yer  eye ; 

An'  yeh'll  say,  "  Darlin'  Dinis  ! 

Spake  to  Father  Maginnis, 
^'  Shure  I'd  rayther  do  that,  now,  nor  think  that  ye'd  die !  * 

£.  Owens  Blackbubnk. 
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THE  ESSENCE  OF  AGONY. 


Thehv  is  a  saying  as  old  as  the  ven- 
erable hills*  that  "  One  half  of  the 
world  knows  not  how  the  other 
half  lives."  We  know,  or  at  least  we 
suppose,  that  as  we  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep,  so  also  do  millions  of  other 
people ;  there  are  some  odd  thou- 
sands, it  is  true,  who  have  not  any- 
thing to  eat  or  drink,  and  whose 
lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground,  and 
jet  they  too  manage  to  keep  alive 
somehow.    It  is  notorious  that  the 
dwellers  in  large  towns  live  more 
isolated  lives  than  the  dwellers  in 
the  country ;  in  our  •*  street,"  our 
•«  terrace,"  our  "  crescent "  in  Lon- 
don we  see  in  No.  20,  next  door,  or 
over  the  way,  the  blinds  drawn  up 
as  usual  to-day,  and  a  due  appear- 
ance of  life  going  on  within ;  to- 
morrow, perhaps,  the  blinds  are  all 
down,  the  signs  of  life  have  disap- 
peared, and  we  make  idle  and  un- 
interested speculations  about  what 
has  happened;  it  may  be  illness, 
it  may  be  death;  we  don't  care. 
How  can  it  affect  us  if  the  wife  of 
Brown*s  bosom  has  been  suddenly 
snatched  therefrom  to,  let  us  hope, 
what  Mrs.    Gamp    would  call,    a 
•*  brighter  spear."     We  have  not 
time  to  mourn  with  Brown,  and, 
were  it  not  so.  Brown  would  proba- 
bly resent  our  mourning  as  imper- 
tinent. 

Not  very  long  ago  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  lamentation  upon  the 
disappearance  from  amongst  us  of 
that  fine  old  character,  Leisure. 
No  one  now  seems  to  have  time  to 
do  anything  except — yes,  there 
is  one  thing  to  which  the  majority 
of  us  devote  a  large  portion  of  our 


time,  viz.,  grumbling !  We  grumble 
at  the  weaker,  we  grumble  if  our 
morning  paper  is  late,  we  grumble 
when  it  comes  becaase  there  is  no 
news  in  it,  we  grumble  at  our  bills 
when  they  come  in,  we  grumble  if 
they  have  not  been  sent,  when  by 
some  strange  fatality  we  were  able 
and  willing  to  pay  !  We  grumble 
at  ourselves  for  grumbling  and  at 
our  friends  who  do,  or  do  not, 
sympathise  with  our  grumbles ;  we 
grumble  at  life  for  being  a  bore, 
and  yet  we  all  want  to  be  old. 

There  is  also  a  fair  share  of  time 
spent  in  what  we  may  call  buttoning 
and  unbuttoning !  Was  it  not  a 
Frenchman  who,  some  years  ago, 
committed  suicide  becaase  he  could 
no  longer  endure  the  trouble  of 
putting  on  and  taking  off  his 
clothes?  To  have  to  do  so  is  a 
bore  most  decidedly,  but,  happily, 
few  of  us  are  mad  enough  to  give 
up  life  rather  than  tie  strings. 

We  often  try  to  picture  to  omi- 
selves  how  Adam  and  Eve  felt  when 
they  were  obliged  to  fasten  on  their 
wild  beast  skins  every  morning; 
but,  after  all,  a  skin  was  a  skin  and 
nothing  more ;  there  were  no  petti- 
coats and  flounces  to  vex  the  soul 
of  Eve,  no  shirt  collars  and  braces 
to  make  Adam  swear,  no  glove  bat- 
tons  to  fly  off  at  the  exact  moment 
that  they  ought  to  have  been  fixed 
as  fate ;  and  that  moment  is,  gener- 
ally, when  we  are  starting  for  our 
parish  church  after  a  late  breakfast, 
and  when  the  cracked  bell  is  already 
^oing,  as  some  one  has  said,  "  Tim 
Dowler,  Tim  Dowler  "  in  our  ears. 
But  Uie  old  remark,  that  one  half 
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the  ^orld  knows  not  how  the  other 
half  lives,  is  doubly  true  if  we  look 
beyond  the  mere  external  and  com- 
mon-place facts  of  everyday  life. 
We  know  that  the  people  whom  we 
meet  in  the  streets,  in  shops,  in 
railway  carriages,  probablv  break- 
fast* dine,  and  go  to  bed  at  the 
same  hours  as  we  A>  ourselves,  but 
we  know  no  more  about  them  ac- 
tually than  we  do  of  that  much 
talked  of  public  character,  the^man 
in  the  moon !  We  know  what  an 
optimist  is,  and  what  a  pessimist. 
We  are  aware  that  a  D!lisanthrope 
is  a  hater  of  men.  We  have  been 
told  that  a  philosopher  is  a  wise 
man,  but  every  wise  man  is  not, 
happily  for  us,  a  philosopher.  We 
believe  there  are  a  few  misogamists 
in  the  world,  but  we  have  never 
heard  that  there  is  any  hard  word 
ending  in  ist,  and  signifying  people 
who  would  like  to  know,  not  irAo 
other  people  are,  but  what  they  ai*e 
— more  about  their  inner  lives, 
more,  in  short,  about  the  circum- 
stances  which  drive  them  to  adver- 
tise in  the  **  agony  columns'*  of  the 
daily  newspapers.  Such  an  one 
might, we  think,  be  called  a  Research- 
iitt  or  an  InguisitivisU  We  confess, 
then,  that  we  are  Inquisitivists, 
for  to  call  idle  curiosity  by  the  grand 
name  of  research  is  as  great  a  farce 
as  to  call  a  clever  decoction  of  ca- 
momile flowers  Amontillado  Sherry. 
We  think  if  any  one  could  be  found 
with  enough  leisure  to  collect  the 
advertisements  which  appear  every 
morning  in  the  '*  agony  columns" 
of  the  daily  papers,  that  the  cuttings 
would  form  an  interesting  volume. 
We  have  been  told  that  the  majority 
of  the  "  agonies"  which  appear,  are 
put  in  by  detectives,  or  by  those  who 
are  trying  to  elude  detection ;  it  may 
be  60,  but  in  our  humble  opinion, 
many  of  them  are  undoubtedly  the  ex- 
pression of  feelings  wound  up  to  a 
tragic  pitch.  If  the  happiest  coun- 
tcy  be  that  which  has  no  history, 
Burely  the  happiest  people  ought  to 


have  no  need  to  advertise ;  if  thera 
had  never  been  any  fighting  in 
"  Dame  Europa  s  School  *'  there 
would  have  been  no  material  for  a 
history  of  the  great  battles  of  the 
world ;  and  if  *'  Willie**  had  remained 
always  happy  and  contented  by  the 
domestic  hearth,  his  distracted  wife  . 
would  not  have  been  driven  to  an- 
notmce  that  forgiveness  and  forget-  , 
Ailness  awaited  him  if  he  would  but  . 
return.  We  trust  that  he  did  not 
put  too  much  faith  in  the  assurance 
for,  alas,  it  is  not  an  attribute  of  the 
British  matron  to  forget  Depend 
upon  it  '*Willie*s"  rash  flight  was 
often  thrown  in  his  teeth ! 

The  last  "  Willie"  whom  we  met 
in  an  agony  column  had  evi- 
dently made  a  bold  stroke  for 
freedom.  Amongst  the  items  of 
news  one  morning  we  read  that  the 
clothes  of  a  gentleman  had  beea 
found  upon  the  sands  at  Bamsgate» 
and  the  owner  was  supposed  to 
have  been  drowned.  Taught  by 
experience  we  watched  the  agony 
columns  for  a  few  days,  and  there» 
as  we  expected,  appeared  presently 
the  usual  appeal  to  Willie^  as  fol- 
lows:— 

MART  to  WILLIE.— ¥or  God's 
sake  let  me  see  you.    Write  at  any  rate. 
The  way  is  smooth  to  return. 

But  following  directly  upon  poor 
Mary*s  few  and  pathetic  words, 
came  what  must  have  been,  in  Dick 
Swiveller*s  elegaut  language,  ''a 
modest  quencher  **  for  the  runaway 
Bill!  It  was  Pollaky,  the  terrible^ 
who  spoke — 

WILLIE.— I  for  one  do  not 
believe  you  are  drownedf  notwithstand- 
ing your  sea-water  saturated  dothee havinff  beeii  > 
found  scattered  on  the  beach.  You  had  better 
return  at  once,  to  save  your  friends  trouble  and 
expense.— POLLAKT. 

Imagine  the  feelings  of  "  Willie/' 
as  he  read  those  crushing  lines; 
how  small  he  must  have  felt,  what 
a  poor  opinion  he  must  at  once 
have  conceived  for  the  artifice  by 
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which  he  had  hoped  to  impose 
upon  his  friends.  There  was  no 
mincing  the  matter.  **I,  for  one," 
says  Pollaky.  '*  You  may  leave  the 
whole  of  your  wardrobe  to  be 
saturated  upon  the  Hamsgate  sands, 
but  there  is  one  man  in  England 
who  does  not  believe  that  you  are 
drowned." 

We  shall  never  know  what  the 
end  was ;  the  spirit  of  the  In- 
quisitivlst  may  bum  strongly  with- 
in us,  but  it  avails  not ;  the  tragedies 
and  comedies  of  life  just  pass  before 
us,  veiled  and  mysterious,  but 
somewhere,  it  may  be  near,  or  it 
may  be  far,  the  plays  are  played 
out,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  tears 
or  smiles. 

It  is  a  strange  fact,  that  from 
women  come  the  majority  of  the 
pathetic  appeals ;  very  rarely  do  we 
read  one  from  a  husband  to  a 
fugitive  wife.  Why  is  this  ?  Is  it 
because  women  do  not  leave  their 
homes,  unless  under  circumstances 
that  make  return  impossible?  If 
trouble  comes  to  a  woman,  it  does  not 
occur  to  her  to  escape  from  it  by 
running  away.  Then,  too,  in  those 
numerous  cases  in  which  there  is 
temptation  and  a  tempter,  and  a 
foolish  devoted  woman  trusts  im- 
plicitly, it  is  generally  the  man  who 
grows  weary,  and  those  passionate 
appeals,  which  from  time  to  time  we 
read  in  the  agony  columns,  are  not 
always  the  appeals  of  a  deserted  vdfe. 
Judging  from  the  nature  of  these, 
we  think  they  are  almost  always  ad- 
dressed to  a  man  who  has  been  a 
lover  only,  and  who,  perhaps  from 
weariness,  perhaps  from  the  coercion 
of  lawful  authority,  has  thrown  over 
the  imhappy  creature,  who  gave  up 
everything  for  him. 

Within  the  past  three  or  four 
years,  a  succession  of  the  most 
touching  advertisements  appeared 
in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  and  as 
we  read  them,  we  could  not  help 
imagining  the  story  of  the  life  in 
which  they  seemed  to  form  a  striking 


episode.     Every  day  for  a  fortnight 
or  more,  appeared  the  following— 

FROM  TOTTT.— Do,  for  God's 
sake,  vify  me.  When  shall  I  see  yoa?  On 
ray  knees  I  im^ore  you  to  send  a  Une^  or  let  me 
come  to  you.  True  and  faithful,  how  ooold  you 
leave  me  t  I  only  trust  in  you.  I  do  not  think 
you  wiU  forsake  me  in  my  trouble.  My  friends 
are  strangers  to  me  for  ever.  What  can  I  do  but 
die  or  live  for  you,  my  idol !— Address  at  Aunt\ 
or  through 

What  was  the  trouble  which  poor 
Totty  had  to  bear  alone,  and  why 
had  her  "  idol "  forsaken  her,  and^ 
she  was  without  friends,  how  could 
he  address  her  at  "Aunt's  "?  Poor 
lonely  little  Totty ;  assuming  that 
the  advertisement  was  not.  a  hoax, 
how  could  any  one  help  feeling  for 
her?  We  confess  that,  day  by  day, 
we  looked  as  anxiously  for  an  answer 
to  Totty's  piteous  appeals,  as  Totty 
herself  could  have  done.  At  tiie 
end.  of  a  fortnight,  the  wording  of 
the  appeal  was  changed,  and  a  faint 
light  seems  to  glimmer  on  the 
mystery.  She  swears  that  she  loves 
him,  and  him  only.  Could  he 
then  have  suspected  her  fidelity? 
The  day  following,  the  first  appeal 
was  again  published,  and  under  it, 
came  Sie  answer  at  last — as  follows— 

TOTTY.— Sent  important  Letter 
last  Friday,  parcel  einoe,  to  Louisa^a.  By 
advertisements  you  have  not  received  them. 
This  to  confirm  letter. 

How  cool  and  calm  it  seems  be- 
side the  despairing  passion  of  the 
hapless  Totty  !  and  then  arises  the 
question,  why  did  not  ''Louisa" 
forward  the  important  letter  and 
parcel  ?  Had  there  been  foul  play  at 
work  to  separate  the  two  ?  A  series 
of  advertisements  too  long  for  quota- 
tion followed  the  above,  and  the 
finale  was  an  arrangement  for  Totty 
and  her  lover  to  meetat  the  Buchanan 
Street  Station,  Glasgow.  But  we 
had  not  been  alone  in  our  interest 
in  this  newspaper  romance;  evidently 
in  some  home  from  whidi  a  sister 
was  missing,  the  appeals  of  •*  Totty  " 
had  excited  curiosity,  and  awakened 
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hope.  In  the  paper  which  contained 
the  arrangement  for  the  meeting  in 
Glasgow,  an  advertisement  appeared 
addressed  to  Totty,  and  the  gist 
of  it  was,  that  if  "  Totty "  were 
**  E.B." — we  forget  tbe  exact  initials 
— she  would  consent  to  let  her  sister 
communicate  with  her. 

What  then  was  the  end  ?  Did  the 
sister  appear  at  the  Railway  Station, 
and  find  her  whom  she  sought  in 
Totty  ?  or  did  Totty  and  her  **  idol " 
take  alarm,  and  avoid  the  possibility 
of  being  intercepted  at  Glasgo\«^ 
We  cannot  tell;  the  story  for  us 
ended  abruptly ;  we  can  but  specu- 
late, and,  probahly  from  first  to 
last  we  are  wide  of  the  truth ;  but 
does  it  not  seem  strange  that  to  carry 
on  a  correspondence  of,  apparently, 
80  tender  a  character,  it  should  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper  ? 

Happily,  all  the  agony  advertise- 
ments are  not  pathetic;  viz.,  the 
following — 

KANGAROO.— Any  portion  of 
the  Leopard  or  the  boar  would  do,  or 
part  of  the  pig,  but  abHtain  from  the  Leopard's 
neart  and  the  parte  next  it,  for  the  candle  will 
not  be  out  then.  The  Lion  ia  too  aavago  to  be 
tamed.    Don*t  forget  the  baboon'a  biacuit. 

KANGAROO.—Give  the  baboon 
a  biKnxit  Blow  the  theatre.  Will  the 
hair  of  the  boar  do?  Bend  word  about  the 
goxlUa. 

Why  must  the  Baboon  have 
biscuits,  and  what  connection  can 
there  be,  between  a  candle  and  a 
leopard*s  heart  ? 

Is  the  following  from  any  wife  to 
any  husband  ? 

BRAVO ! — I     glory     in      your 
deiibT-  and  brutidity  to  myaelf.    Doubt 
If  there  is  another  human  being  could  act  like  it. 

If  SO,  he  must  be  a  nice  fellow  from 
her  point  of  view. 

The  wording  of  the  next,  taken 
at  random  from  our  collection,  is 
delicious-— 


IF  the  GENTLEMAN  who  rode 
(aic)  in  a  Swiss  Cottage  omnibus  from  Fineh- 
ley-roady  St.  John's-wood,  to  the  Bank,  and  had 
an  eye-glass  suspended,  between  the  hours  of 
three  or  four  o'clock  on  iteturdaj,  April  6,  would 
like  to  COMMUNICATE  with  the  YOUNG  LADT, 
and  address  A.K.,  Post-office,  97,  Queen's-road, 
Dalston,  K,  he  shall  receive  an  answer. 

It  reminds  us  of  an  advertisement 
we  read  once  in  the  paper  which 
has  the  largest  circulation  in  tbe 
world.  ^*  Lost,  a  brooch  containing 
Venus  and  Adonis  on  the  Edgeware 
Road  !"  What  were  those  two  doins 
on  the  Edgeware  Boad,  and  how  did 
they  get  there  ?  * 

Now  the  Inquisitivist  as  he  takes 
his  walks  abroad  would  like  to  have 
pointed  out  to  him  some  of  the 
people  who  advertise ;  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  him  to  know  that  he 
and  Totty,  for  instance,  had  eaten 
an  innocent  ice  at  a  pastrycook's 
together,  or  that  the  man,  who  was 
called  devilish  and  brutal,  was  a 
mild  looking  creature  who  wore  a 
chimney  pot,  and  carried  a   slim 
umbrella  just  like  any  other  man. 
But,  somehow,  we  can  never  make 
up  our  minds  that  the  exasperated 
people,  who  rush  off  with  their  woes 
to  the  newspapers,  are  just  common- 
place mortals  like  ourselves ;  surely 
they  must  be  a  race  apart,  strange, 
excitable,  passionate  creatures  with 
an  extraordinary  facility  for  getting 
into  scrapes.     Fancy  living   next 
door  to  a  "  Totty,"  and  fancy  look- 
ing at  her,  perhaps  walking  calmly 
in  the  garden  of  her  suburban  villa, 
just  after  she  had  posted  one  of 
those  wild  effusions  to  her  lost  idol ! 
And  yet  some  one  must  live  next 
door  to  these  heroes  and  heroines 
of  romance,  but  it  is  just  as  difficult 
to  make  us  believe  that  they  are 
eating,    drinking,    and  tax-paying 
British  subjects,  as  it  would  be  to 
make  us  believe  that  any  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  could  drive 
us  to  lay  bare  our  heart  wounds, 
our  troubles  trials  disappointments, 
and  above  all  our  most  sacred  and 
secret  feelings  in  the  agony  columns 
of  a  daily  newspaper. 
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CONVENTIONALITY. . 


**  Our  little  systems  have  their  daj, 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be." 


Thsbe  18  in  a  child's  story-book, 
called ''  Holiday  House,"  an  account 
of  an  old  lady  who  was  one  day 
hunted  by  an  angry  bull.  An  un- 
broken line  of  wall  on  each  side  of 
the  lane  seemed  to  offer  no  chance 
of  escape.  The  dame  was  fat  and 
asthmatic,  and  the  bull  hot  in  pur- 
suit. The  race  was  therefore  a  short 
one,  when,  just  as  the  bull  came 
up,  the  old  lady  turned  suddenly 
round  upon  her  enemy,  and  seizing 
his  horns  with  both  her  hands,  with 
the  energy  of  despair,  yelled  long 
aud  loudly  in  his  face.  History 
adds,  that  the  bull,  thus  taken  by 
surprise,  backed  and  backed,  till  at 
last  he  turned  tail  and  fled  in  his 
turn. 

Having  a  natural  antipathy  to 
buUs  of  all  kinds,  actual  and  meta- 
phorical, that  story  made  an  im- 
pression on  my  mind,  as  a  child, 
which  never  faded  away.  While 
still  a  child,  I  treasured  the  memory 
of  that  old  lady,  and  when  most 
panic  stricken  in  the  presence  of 
homed  cattle,  it  was  still  some 
consolation  to  reflect  that   I   too 

Eossessed    a    voice    to    be    used, 
ke  hers,  in  the  extreme  hour  of 
danger. 

When  I  was  a  child  I  thought  as 
a  child,  but  now  having  put  away 
childish  things,  the  deep-lying  im- 
pression has  also  taken  a  somewhat 
different  aspect.  The  physical  is  no 
longer  the    predominant    idea   of 


danger  or  dislike.  We  become , 
aware  of  other  bulls  roaming  over 
other  pastures,  and  against  these 
more  aostract  adversaries  it  behoves 
us  to  use  more  abstract  weapons  of 
defence. 

In  other  words,  there  are  bulls 
roaming  through  literature,  politics, 
and  social  life,  trespassing  rather 
on  our  common  highways,  and  wheu 
we  may  chance  to  meet  them,  a 
good  honest  yell  will  avail  nothing; 
the  only  voice  that  will  even  reach 
their  ears  is  the  tiny  scratch  of  a 
goosequill  on  the  paper.  Weak  is 
the  weapon,  uncertain  its  efiicacjl 
And  many  t)f  these  our  homed  foes 
may  be  some  of  them  too  great  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  attacks,  while 
others  are  cherished  as  domestic 
pets  and  have  acquired  a  prescrip- 
tive right  to  immunity. 

Such  is  **  Conventionality,"  a  pei 
bull  of  Mrs.  Orundy*s.  He  is  a 
prize  animal,  and  it  will  go  hard 
with  her  ere  she  suffer  him  to  be 
chained  up,  because  of  his  homing 
propensities.  He  eats  out  of  her 
nand,  the  dear  creature,  and  is  most 
peaceable  aud  orderly  when  not 
provoked !  And  so  he  has  long  been 
suffered  to  rule,  *'  monarch  of  all 
he  surveys,"  over  fair  pastures, 
that  should  be  free  to  all,  question- 
ing our  *' right  of  way,"  and  threaten- 
ing to  persecute  with  his  horns  any 
rash  or  ignorant  intruder. 

It  maj  well  be  that  no  such 
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Blender  weapon  will  ever  prevail 
against  this  bull,  not  though  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  in  multiplied 
numbers.  Fosaibly  he  is  by  this 
time  so  sure  of  his  supremacy  as  to 
scorn  yieldance  to  that  one  un- 
questioned right  of  woman — her 
voice. 

Yet  an  experiment  upon  him  may 
hot  be  quite  thrown  away.  If  we 
lift  up  our  voices  against  the  evils 
of  Conventionality  with  no  direct 
effect,  we  may  achieve  an  indirect 
result,  by  thus  summoning  to  the 
rescue  others  with  stronger  powers, 
who  will  drive  and  confine  the  petty 
tyrant  within  more  convenient  limits, 
while  to  fortify  our  courage  for  the 
attempt,  we  may  be  reminded  that 
cows  in  the  distance  have  pro- 
verbially long  horns. 

But  why  not  let  him  be,  and  re- 
strict ourselves  to  the  safer  paths 
not  haunted  by  this  bull?  The 
answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  Gircum- 
ecribed  already  by  stern  necessity 
nreall  human  beings,  and  we  women, 
with  our  limited  faculties,  our  phy- 
sical powers  unequal  to  bearing 
much  of  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  our  time  much  of  it  broken 
up,  to  fill  the  chinks  of  other 
lives,  our  lives  themselves  so 
short,  are  not  our  ways  straitened 
enough,  without  other  needless 
restrictions?  Why  should  Mrs. 
Grundy's  bull  rob  us  of  the  free 
space  for  life  and  action  that  re^ 
mains  to  us  still?  We  learn  that 
we  are  free  moral  agents,  and  en- 
dowed with  talents;  that  we  are 
accountable  for  the  use  or  abuse  of 
our  freedom  and  talents,  such  as 
they  are.  And  yet,  held  in  durance 
vile  by  the  dread  of  Mrs.  Grundy 
nud  her  "Conventionality,"  we, 
many  of  us  at  least,  go  through 
life,  leaving  undone  many  things 
that  we  ought  to  have  done,  and 
doing  many  things  that  we  ought 
jiot,  need  not,  to  have  done  for 
no  better  reason  than  our  horror  of 
social    scarecrows-^held    prisoners 


as  truly  as  the  chicken  which  thinks 
it  cannot  escape  beyond  the  circle 
of  white  chalk  which  has  been 
drawn  on  the  ground  around  it. 
"The  fear  of  man  (and  of  woman) 
bringeth  a  snare."  It  hampers  ua 
in  seeking  to  be  what  we  would  be, 
in  developing  outwardly  the  growth 
of  our  better  natures,  in  thinking 
out  our  thoughts  honestly  and  fear- 
lessly, still  more  in  working  them 
out  practically.  It  stifles  our  efforts 
towards  truthfulness  and  reality  in 
all  that  we  say  or  do. 

The  result  is  that  the  sum  total 
of  our  lives  is  very  small  to  what  it 
might  be.  We  are  (to  paraphase  a 
popular  author)  "  women  oi  whom 
more  might  have  been  made."  We 
pity  Chinese  ladies  who  tbttw 
through  life  on  tiny  cramped  feet. 
Are  we  sure  that  our  own  under- 
standings are  not  trained  into  pretty 
helplessness :  especially  those  of  us 
who  are  not  happy  enough  to  find 
a  natural  vent  for  their  faculties  in 
the  wholesome  work  of  family  duties, 
housekeeping,  educating,  tending 
of  the  sick  ?  By  the  time  we  have 
paid  toll  to  the  exigencies  of  sleep, 
hunger,  and  thirst,  and  any  small 
home  duties,  left  over  as  parings 
from  the  lives  of  our  busier  sisters, 
do  we  not  for  the  most  part  (I  am 
not  including  the  lives  of  those  who 
must  struggle  for  bare  existence) 
go  round  and  round  in  a  petty  circle 
of  useless  occupations  ;  productions 
merely  ornamental,  and  often  not 
even  that ;  pastimes  invented  to  rob 
us  of  our  precious  lifetime — ^  loss 
irredeemable ;  amusements  to  de- 
lude us  from  thinking;  a  whole 
world  of  little  nothings  flung  into 
the  abyss  of  empty  lives,  hungering 
and  thirsting  for  something  better 
and  more  satisfying  ?  "  Every  man 
walketh  in  a  vain  show."  True  of 
all  men,  even  in  the  old  primitive 
days  of  King  David,  is  it  not  even 
more  true  of  us,  the  women  of 
modern  civilized  society  ? 

Not  very  many  men,  certainly^ 
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yeiy  few  women,  venture  outside 
of  the  beaten  track  in  quest  of  a 
worthier  life.  Mrs.  Grundj,  kind 
and  careful  as  she  is,  ties  us  to  her 
apron  strings ;  fearful  lest  we  should 
fall  and  hurt  ourselves,  she  shapes 
our  surroundings  according  to  what 
she  thinks  pretty  and  becoming, 
and  then  protects  us  from  erring  bj 
iron  railings,  very  ornamental  no 
doubt,  but  none  the  less  iron ;  and 
finally  reminds  us  that  the  Argus 
eyes  of  society  are  upon  us,  and 
that  it  behoves  us,  to  play  out  our 
little  parts  as  gracefully  as  may  be. 

Canaries  in  a  gilded  cage,  sup« 
plied  with  food,  a  little  monotonous 
no  doubt,  but  more  costly  than  that 
which  wild  birds  find  for  themselvesi 
a  glass  fountain  filled  with  water,  to 
simulate  the  crystal  springs  of  na- 
ture, and  perches  to  represent  the 
free  branches  of  the  grove — what 
though  the  canaries,  hung  up  under 
a  strong  sunlight,  would  fain  seek 
the  noonday  shade  dear  to  all  birds, 
or  mope  at  times  in  an  ever  dull 
recess,  should  they  not  be  duly 
grateful ? 

It  is  needful  to  define  the  term 
Conventionality,  or  at  least,  what  I 
mean  by  it,  as  the  word,  like  many 
others,  may  convey  a  difierent  no- 
tion to  difierent  ears;  to  some, 
perhaps,  the  laws  and  customs  of 
civilized  life  in  general ;  to  others, 
the  mere  surface  frictions  which, 
like  the  action  of  the  sea  waves 
upon  pebbles,  grinds  down  our  ex- 
ternal unessential  roughnesses  to  a 
polished  uniformity.  To  me  the 
word  means  less  than  the  one,  and 
more  than  the  other.  The  polished 
monotonv  of  a  mere  surface  would 
scarcely  be  wortli  challenging,  while 
it  were  equally  alien  to  my  purpose 
to  tilt  against  the  constitutional 
forma  of  society,  which  developed 
their  present  shapes  and  tendencies 
long  before  our  time,  acquiring  by 
right  of  prior  possession,  in  so  far, 
a  better  title  to  stand  than  any 
mere  individual  claim. 


Social  life  is  a  conglomerate  of 
the  many  individual  lives,  and  in  so 
far  as  the  individual  is  "  a  bundle 
of  habits,"  society  also  must  be  a 
great  stack  of  these  bundles.  I 
have  nothing  to  say  here  to  those 
habits,  which,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  are  the  genuine  expression, 
the  outwrought  phenomena  of  our 
characters,  singly  or  in  the  aggre- 
gate, i  would  class  under  the  name 
of  conventionalities,  the  more  arti- 
ficial customs  of  our  lives,  the  un-. 
realities  and  false  formuUs  which 
have  grown  up  around  us,  resem- 
bling the  ivy,  harmless  at  first,  and 
even  ornamental  and  graceful,  which 
finally  stifles  and  strangles,  with  its 
own  luxuriance,  the  tree  around 
which  it  has  grown. 

The  habits  inherent  in  humanity 
are,  so  to  speak,  the  utterance  of 
its  most  fundamental  principles, and 
their  existence  is  bound  up  in  that 
of  human  nature  itself.  Those  that 
haye  their  root  in  the  more  varying 
and  progressive  laws  of  man's  life, 
social  and  moral,  are  in  like  manner 
dependent  for  existence  and  develop- 
ment on  the  development  of  those 
laws.  Of  these,  such  as  are  bane- 
ful, require  pruning  qr  extermina- 
tion ;  but  at  the  hands  of  those 
skilled  to  deal  with  the  deep  laid 
moral  principles  from  which  they 
spring.  On  the  contrary,  the  more 
artificial  conventionalities  of  life 
seem  to  me  to  be  more  or  less 
modifiable  by  each  at  will,  directly 
as  regards  him  or  herself,  indirectly 
as  regards  others.  Their  roots  are 
more  like  those  of  creeping  weeds, 
which  travel  rapidly  over  the  soil, 
just  clasping  it  as  they  go. 

It  is  rather  debatable  ground 
this  that  I  would  examine.  These  ' 
very  conventionalities  may  be  dear 
to  many,  seeming  to  them  the  cul- 
tured finish  on  the  human  article  as 
turned  out  by  the  most  approved 
man-factories !  though  to  others  as 
Brummagem  trumpery,  tawdry  and 
only  in  the  way. 
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But  to  specify  these  grievances, 
sentimental  or  real — for  to  attack 
things  in  general  is  to  fight  the 
empty  air. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  pourtray  their 
individual  features,  for  their  name 
is  Legion,  and  I  suppose  that  every 
one  is  possessed  with  a  different 
legion  of  his  own,  howsoever  they 
may  all  fall  under  the  generic  title 
of  "  a  refuge  of  lies."  If  I  were  to 
send  a  description  of  the  race  to  the 
Sue  and  Oryy  what  needs  it  to  add 
the  detail  of  each  separate  indi- 
vidual P  Another  difficulty  is  that 
from  various  causes,  I  could  not 
conveniently  here  lay  hands  on  the 
more  obnoxious  of  the  tribe  and 
bring  them  to  justice,  and  to  cap- 
ture and  hold  up  to  view  some  of 
the  more  insignificant  after  this 
preamble  on  their  obnoxiousness, 
might  recall  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  earthquake  of  old,  and 
its  upshot,  ^^ntueitur  ridieulus  mus,** 

I  purpose,  however,  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  more  trivial,  lying  appa- 
rent, like  pebbles  on  the  sur&ce. 
If  to  comment  on  them  is  to  give 
"  to  airy  nothings  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name,"  I  can  only  urge  that 
as  the  stones  on  the  surfeice  betray 
the  nature  of  the  rock  underneath 
the  soil,  or  a  blade  of  grass  will 
show  the  set  of  a  current,  so  these 
in  like  manner  may  be  real  and  visi- 
ble signs  of  greater  and  hidden 
things  beneath. 

There  are  conventionalities  of 
various  kinds — of  courtesy,  of  pro- 
priety, of  work,  and  of  fashion. 
Most  of  these  are  parasites  of  good 
and  necessary  laws  and  customs. 
Thev  feed  upon  the  stems  of  the 
nobler  plant,  and  mingle  their  false 
growth  with  the  foliage  of  the  real 
tree,  often  to  its  great  injury.  That 
courtesy,  for  instance,  which  civi- 
lized society,  demands  from  the 
atoms  that  compose  her  whole,  to 
be  due  to  all,  severally  and  collec- 
tively, is  it  not  a  noble  growth  of 
civilization  ? 


Fellow-feeling  and  its  outcome, 
active  kindliness,  is  the  life-essence 
of  social  union,  that  which  cements 
and  inspires  it  all.  The  men  of 
science  tell  us  that  affection  ap- 
pears to  be  the  great  law  of  the 
universe ;  that  the  attractions, 
affinities,  what  we  may  call  social 
intercourse  of  atoms,  have  created 
the  existing  state  of  things.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  at  least  an  evi* 
dent  principle  of  the  social  world. 
This  is  no  grievance.  But  is  it  not 
a  grievance  that  on  this  foundation 
a  whole  structure  of  unreality  should 
be  raised  ?  That  this  divine  law 
should  be  so  buried  under  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Pharisees  of  high 
breeding,  as  almost  to  be  made  of 
none  effect?  It  is  not  good  to 
stand  aloof,  alien  and  inaccessible 
to  our  kind.  But  neither  is  it  good 
that  a  world  of  conventionalities,  of 
courtesies  and  attentions,  should  so 
overgrow  all  the  space  for  the 
free  action  of  genuine  feeling,  that 
it  has  no  scope  for  working,  or  where 
it  does,  is  scarcely  distinguished 
from  its  universal  counterfeit.  Why 
must  we,  ladies,  prove  our  good  will 
by  spending  a  large  part  of  our 
lives  in  going  round  to  all  the 
houses,  not  only  of  our  friends,  but 
also  of  our  acquaintances,  and  dis- 
tributing little  bits  of  pasteboard 
with  our  names  upon  them,  which 
they,  too,  must  come  and  acknow- 
ledge with  similar  pieces  of  paste- 
board ?  Or  from  ^year's  end  to 
year's  end,  sit  down  in  each  of  their 
houses  by  turn,  to  tell  them  that  it 
is  a  fiue  day,  and  other  such  news 
equally  important,  perhaps  never 
going  beyond  this  point — occasion- 
ally even  not  intending  to  do  so  ? 

It  would  seem  so  unkind  not  to 
visit  people,  we  hear  said.  There- 
fore, without  the  excuse  of  a  friendly 
service  to  offer  them,  or  something 
worth  their  while  to  hear,  we  must 
do  them  the  still  greater  unkind- 
ness  of  wasting  their  time,  and  lavish 
upon  already  weary  ears  the  same 
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oft-repeated  small  coin  of  conversa- 
tion,  the  small  talk  of  idle  acquaint-- 
ances. 

A  lady  whose  life  is  devoted  to 
really  worthy  purposes  has  been 
hearcl  to  exclaim  in  despair  at  these 
well-meant  encroachments  on  her 
time,  *'  Haven't  people  got  houses 
of  their  own  to  stay  in!"  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  imply  that  it  would 

.  be  well  for  us  not  to  visit  our  friends 
or  even  our  acquaintances.  Great 
would  be  our  own  loss  in  love  and 
knowledge  of  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, and  numberless  occasions  of 
doing  them  service,  and  gladening 

.  them  with  sympathy  or  companion- 
ship would  thel'eby  be  lost.  But, 
inasmuch  as  the  conventional  habits 
first  sprang  from  the  more  vital 
gregarious  tendencies  in  man,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  latter  would 
not  fall  short  for  having  room  to 
act,  and  that  therefore  we  could 
with  advantage  get  rid  of  its  un- 
meaning substitute. 

Likewise,  who  of  us  does  not 
care  to  be  remembered  kindly  by 
those  who  can  really  know  us  so 
well  as  to  have  inwoven  our  memory 
with  the  webs  of  their  own  lives  ? 
It  is  good  that  distant  friends  should 
know  that  we  still  think  upoiithem 
and  preserve  the  link  of  sympathy 
unbroken.  It  is  very  necessary 
that  our  own  kith  and  kin  believe 
that  the  many  waters  rolling  be- 

.  tween  them  and  us  have  not 
quenched  the*  old  love.  But  this 
•does  not  account  for  the  vast  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  energy  that 
goes  in  the  ''  friendship  letters  "  of 
ladies,  as  they  are  sometimes  called. 
It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  I  have  known  some  burdened 
and  sighing  under  the  loads  of 
these  conventional  notes,  that  seem 
to  lie  on  the  consciences  of  pro- 
perly brought  up  young  ladies.  If 
it  were  possible,  it  would  be  curious 
to  sift  a  load  of  this  correspondence 
and  find  the  true  proportions  of  the 

•  chaff  and  wheat  they  contain.    I 


think  it  would  be  found  thta  a  few 
at  least,  like  Gratiano,  '*talk  an 
infinite  deal  of  nonsense." 

When  we  consider  how  valuable 
energy  and  time  can  become,  it  is 
a  pity  to  think  upon  all  the  human 
force  that  goes  to  waste  in  feminine 
lives. 

Gentlemen,asyarule  do  not  spend 
nearly  as  much  time  as  we  do  in 
these  mere  conventional  visits,  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  are  not  given  to 
writing  volumes  of  these  "friend- 
ship "  notes.  Without  meaning  to 
exalt  their  ways  as  especially  worthy 
of  imitation,  I  would  suggest  that 
they  seem  to  have  more  time  for 
work,  and  more  leisure  not  frit- 
tered away,  than  we  have,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  they  are  therefore 
believed  to  be  more  wanting  in 
fellow  kindliness  than  we  ladies. 
I  may  be  mistaken  in  this.  Per- 
haps our  benevolence  is  more  uni- 
versal, and  is  impelled  by  its  gush- 
ing impulsiveness  to  cover  all  the 
land  with  its  shallow  moisture, 
instead  of  flowing  in  its  destined 
channel ! 

Or  some  may  say  that  gentlemen 
owe  this  very  exemption  to  the 
ladies  of  the  family,  whose  self- 
devotion  fulfils  not  their  own  con- 
ventional duties  alone,  but  also 
covers  many  sins  of  omission  on  the 
part  of  the  ruder  sex.  If  it  be 
held  sufficient  for  a  gentleman's 
card  to  be  left  by  proxy  to  repre- 
sent one  of  these  ceremonious  calls, 
it  would  be  a  charity  to  have  the 
same  custom  established  on  behalf 
of  the  lady.  The  cards  left  by  the 
postman  would  perfectly  answer  the 
requirements  of  polite  recognition 
and  acknowledgment.  The  in- 
ventor of  the  perforated  lines  be- 
tween our  postage-stamps,  which 
proved  a  saving  of  time  to  business 
men,  is  said  to  have  been  rewarded 
with  a  handsome  sum.  Of  how 
large  a  sum,  and  our  gratitude  to 
boot,  would  not  he  be  worthy,  who 
should  devise  some  way  of  checking 
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the  waste  of  woman's  time,  and 
directing  it  into  worthier  channels. 
There  are  many  other  convention- 
alities of  courtesj,  of  which  the 
above  are  samples.  They  seem  to 
entail  besides  the  direct  loss  of  time 
and  labour,  the  further  evil  of  un- 
reality and  even  insincerity  in  our 
liyes,  as  all  professions  over  and 
above  the  possible  truth  must  do. 
The  small  conventionalities  of  fash- 
ion are  open  also  to  this  last  re- 
proach. We  must  keep  the  wheels 
of  fashionable  life  oiled  so  as  to  run 
smoothly  without  a  jar.  Hence 
arise  the  various  conventional 
phrases  which  have  grown  by  use 
quite  unmeaning,  even  as  coins,  by 
passing  through  too  many  bauds, 
lose  at  last  all  trace  .of  their  image 
and  superscription.  Kot  to  com- 
ment on  the  various  disguises  for 
simple  truths,  and  the  evasions  from 
telhng  the  same  in  polite  society,  I 
would  notice  one  fashion  that  ladies 
indulge  in.  If  it  were  not  so  com- 
mon it  might  strike  one  as  absurd, 
that  a  lady  should  address  all  her 
lady  friends  as  *'  dearest."  A  few 
possibly  might  rank  among  the 
dearest  of  the  dear  friends,  but  that 
all  should  be  dearest  is,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  defiance  of  grammar, 
an  impossibility  that  seems  ludicrous 
when  we  find  that  none  in  such  an 
impartial  friendship  remain  to  fill 
the  ranks  of  "  dear ! " 

Another  faf on  de  parler  arises 
from  the  amiable  desire  not  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  a  visitor.  I 
mean  the  conventional  ''^not  at 
home."  Is  it  right  to  be  more 
tender  of  the  possible  feelings  of  a 
visitor  than  of  the  conscience  of  a 
servant  ? 

Oh,  but  servants  know  quite  well 
that  it  is  the  accepted  phrase,  and 
80  understood. 

Is  it  so  ?  I  know  of  a  maid  who 
was  told  to  say  her  mistress  was 
•*  not  at  home,*'  to  a  visitor.  Her 
version  of  it  was,  *'  that  her  mistress 
would  be  sorry,  but  had  just  gone 


out  driving  1"  And  lo,  aa  ahe 
spoke,  the  little  trap  well  knovm  to 
the  visitor,  came  up  to  the  door  to 
wait  until  this  same  mistress  should 
be  ready  to  go  out  I  Is  not  this 
false  phraseology  demoralizing  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  servants? 
How  can  they  see  the  fine-drawn 
distinction  that  they  may  tell  un- 
truths for^  but  not  to  us  ?  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  had  small  toleration 
for  the  veneer  of  life,  once  heard  a 
yisitor  asking  for  him.  The  ser- 
vant, instead  of  saying  that  he  was 
busy,  told  her  that  he  was  **  not  at 
home."  •*  Oh,  but  he  is  at  home," 
answered  the  visitor,  "  for  I  saw 
him  as  I  passed  the  window.*'  Dr. 
Johnson  at  once  opened  the  window, 
and  called  out,  '^  I  tell  you,  Madam, 
that  Dr.  Johnson  is  not  at  home." 

It  may  appear  to  some  that  I  am 
an  advocate  of  brusquerie,  and  per- 
liaps  despise  all  the    pretty  con- 
venances^  gracefulness,  and  refine- 
ments of  good  breeding — that  my 
garden  (if  I  possess  it)  is  laid  down 
m  cabbages  and  cauliflowers  and 
such  like,  while  the  roses  and  lilies 
are  warned  off*  the  premises  as  idle 
good-for-nought§i,  and  not  a  butter- 
fly is  allowed  to  flit  like  a  winged 
flower    over   the    acre    sacred    to 
utility  P     Of  course,  I  despise  orna- 
ments, and  scout  the  notion  of  a 
picture  on  my  walls !     Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case.   I  love  pictures 
(well  painted)  and  ornaments,  so 
that    they  are  true  gold,  or  sil- 
ver, or  whatever  else  they  profess 
to  be;   and  would  rather  lack  a 
cauliflower  than  a  rose — ^a  live  rose, 
breathing  its  eloquence  of  perfume, 
however,  not  an  artificial  one,  be  it 
understood.     The  ways,  the  utter- 
ances of  high  civilization  are  also 
charming,    all    such    of   them    as 
emanate  from  a  living  spring  of 
good  feeling  and  refinement  within. 
The  one  plea  on  behalf  of  the  arti- 
ficial conventionalities  of  life  that 
would  in  part  be  their  apology  is 
this : — That  as  hypocrisy  is  said  to 
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be  the  tribute  whicb  vice  pays  to 
virtue,  so  the  imitation  which  pro- 
duced the  spurious  article  in  truth 
sprang  from  the  admiration  which 
is  felt  for  the  genuine. 

Having  specified  a  few  conven- 
tionalities that  are  to  be  blamed 
for  causing  us  to  do  things  which 
we  ought  not  to  have  done,  there 
come  rules  of  propriety  which  cause 
us  to  leave  undone  many  things  that 
we  ought  to  do. 

Mrd.  Grundy  having  made  up  her 
own  mind  that  there  is  a  place 
for  everything,  and,  therefore,  that 
everything  must  stay  in  its  own 
place,  and  having  accordingly  pro- 
cured such  ornamental  gilded  cages 
for  her  canaries,  has  no  idea  of  their 
wanting  to  trespass  beyond  the  bars. 
Her  ideal  young  lady  is  to  be  con- 
tent with  such  things  as  she  has — 
in  a  somewhat  different  sense  from 
St  Paurs.  She  must  be  content 
to  have  ten  fingers  and  nothing:  to 
do  with  them,  unless  she  has  learned 
to  play  some  instrument  tolerably, 
or  daub,  in  amateur  fashion,  and  fill 
up  the  weary  intervals  with  fancy, 
work,  story-bookSy  and  the  last  in- 
vented pastime!  Let  the  fashion* 
books  bear  witness  how  inven- 
tion is  tasked  to  devise  ever  new 
"  curiosities  "  of  work.  Let  the 
deluge  of  light  literature  be  sug- 
gestive of  all  the  poor  heads  into 
which  it  is  sucked.  Let  the  fre- 
quent recurring  excitements  of 
another  new  game  testify  how  great 
is  the  superfluity  of  time  to  young 
ladies — we  might  truly  add  young 
gentlemen — in  the  pleasant  summer 
time  in  the  country. 

Our  young  lady  must  be  con- 
tented to  have  feet,  well  skilled  pro- 
bably in  dancing  or  **rinking,"  but 
not  "  in  running  without  complaint 

*'  On  unknown  errands  of  the  Para- 
•      clete;" 

or  any  other  errands  of  much  use. 
It  is  so  contrary  to  Mrs.  Grundy's 


notions  of  propriety,  to  suffer  as  to 
do  this  or  that,  or  to  go  hither  or 
thither,  unless  fettered  by  attend- 
ance or  restrictions  which  would 
deprive  it  of  all  usefulness.  Li 
fact,  some  of  us  are  so  very  precious 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  venture 
outside  of  Mrs.  Grundy's  prome- 
nade, laid  down  for  our  behoof. 

There  are,  and  have  been  for 
years,  signs  of  a  strike  against  Mrs. 
Grundy's  code  in  this  respect.  As 
generally  happens  in  a  revolt  against 
a  settled  order  of  things,  many 
foolish  and  unwise  things  have  been 
said  and  done  of  which  more  mode- 
rate reformers  have  to  bear  the 
blame.  The  bounds  have  been  some- 
what enlarged  on  all  sides,  and  still 
we  hear  of  one  here,  or  another 
there,  breaking  loose  from  the  old 
paths,  some,  indeed,  from  an  aimless 
impatience  of  control,  some  from 
the  impetus  of  a  noble  purpose. 

If  Miss  Nightingale  had  first 
taken  Mrs.  Grundy  into  her  coun- 
sels and  acted  accordingly,  I  doubt 
very  much  that  we  should  ever  have 
heard  of  her  and  her  sister  band 
nursing  the  wounded  in  the  Crimean 
war. 

Delicate  drawing-room  ornaments 
are  mostly  too  frail  to  be  risked  in 
the  common  uses  of  daily  life.  We 
are  more  indifferent  to  the  common 
glass  and  delft,  intended  for  useful 
service.  Delicately  nurtured  laidies 
are  sometimes  held  in  like  manner 
to  be  too  precious  and  too  frail  for 
good  honest  work,  or  for  the  minis- 
.try  of  mercy  to  the  poor  and  suffer- 
ing of  the  outer  world,  from  which 
they  are  guarded  within  the  shrine 
of  home.  I  think  that  preciousness 
and  frailness  are  often  confounded 
with  one  another,  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  innocence  of  ignorance,  the 
goodness  of  the  unproven,  is  often 
taken  to  be  one  and  the  same,  as  the 
purity  of  the  gold  tried  by  the 
seven-fold  furnace.  The  one  is  as 
'different  from  the  other  as  the 
whiteness  of   the    yet    untrodden 
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SDowflake  is  from  the  burning,  un- 
fitainable  brightness  of  the  sun's 
seven-fold  ray.  It  has  often  been 
shown  bj  experience  that  purity, 
refinement,  and  culture  in  woman 
enhances  the  preciousness  of  her 
work,  BO  that  their  real  value  is  in- 
trinsic, and  not  contingent  on  their 
rarity  or  fragility,  as  that  of  curious 
old  china. 

I  must  quote  one  passage  from  a 
prose  work  of  the  most  severely 
pure  of  our  great  poets  on  this  sub- 
ject. "  I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive 
and  cloistered  vertue,  unexercised 
and  unbreath'd,  that  never  sallies 
out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but 
slinks  out  of  the  race,  where  that 
immortall  garland  is  to  be  run  for, 
not  without  dust  and  heat.  Assur- 
edly, we  bring  not  innocence  into 
the  world,  we  bring  impurity  much 
rather:  that  which  purifies  us  is 
triall,  and  triall  by  what  is  con- 
trary. That  vertue,  therefore,  which 
is  but  a  youngling  in  the  contem- 
plation of  evill,  and  knows  not  the 
utmost  that  vice  promises  to  her 
followers,  is  but  a  blank  vertue  not 
a  pure ;  lier  whiteness  is  but  an  ex- 
cremental  whiteness." 

It  is  in  the  darkness  that  the 
moonlight  and  starlight  are  seen  to 
be  beautiful,  and  Portia  tells  us 
"  so  shines  a  good  deed  in  a 
naughty  world. "  And  there  are 
among  men  and  women,  who  are 
told  to  let  their  light  shine,  by  a 
higher  than  earthly  authority,  the 
same  whose  prayer  was,  "  not  tJtat 
ihou  shauldst  take  them  out  of  the 
world,  hut  that  thou  shouldst  keep 
them  from  the  eviV^  I  trust  that  it 
will  not  be  thought  irreverent  to 
appeal  to  such  authority  in  so  slight 
a  matter.  For  are  not  these  trivial- 
ities of  life  rooted  in  our  moral 
principles  ? 

The  conventionalities  relating  to 
work  are  closely  allied,  indeed 
almost  the  same  as  those  just  re- 
ferred to.  The  etiquettes  and 
opinions    concerning    that    work 


which  is  held  suitable  for  men,  that 
suitable  for  women,  that  which 
befits  the  higher  classes,  and  that 
which  is  left  to  the  more  struggling, 
have  grown  out  of  convictions  not 
all  ill-founded,  and  observation  not 
all  short-sighted. 

They,  too,  are  beginning  to  yield 
to  the  pressure  of  present  exigen- 
cies.    They  are,  to  use  a  simile  of 
Buskin*s,  like  the  bark  that  en- 
closed the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  its 
youth,  but  which  is  clefb  asunder, 
and  gapes  with  the  increase  of  each 
succeeding  year.    In  former  times 
the  man  was    the    bread-winner. 
Such  women    as  were    bereft   of 
external  aid,  then  as  now,  struggled 
to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  but 
within  miserably  cramped    limits. 
But  it  was  the  usual  creed  that  it 
was  more  feminine  and  dignified  to 
lean  upon  the  family  supporters, 
and  to  eke  out  a  small  round  of 
occupations   within  the  home  en- 
closure.   To  venture  forth  and  do 
battle  with  the  outer  world  of  work 
was  infra  dig.  and  masculine,  and 
ladies  were  shy  of  earning  their 
bread.    These    notions     are    now 
being  supplanted   by  other  views. 
The  axiom  that  "if  any  will  not 
work  neither   shall  he  eat"   will 
perhaps  soon  be  applied  practically 
to  woman  as  to  man.  A  larger  field 
of  work  is  already  opening  before 
us,  of  which  the  limits  have  not  yet 
been   drawn.     Actual    experiment 
alone  will  have  to.  decide  where  the 
incoming  wave  shall  stop,  and  say, 
"  hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no 
further."    Some  work  will  be  found 
too  severe  a  strain  on  our  physical 
powers ;  some,  perhaps,  too  high  for 
our  mental  stature  to  attain  ;  some 
may  prove  too  alien  to  the  distinc- 
tive traits  and  virtues  of  woman. 
Meanwhile  I  believe  that  every  one 
who  lends  a  hand  in  removing  the 
mote  artificial  barriers  set  up  by 
Conventionality,  will  be  doing  good 
service  to  the  world  at  large. 

Because    strong-mindedness    ia 
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objectionable,  it  will  not  therefore 
be  held  that  a  love  of  honest  inde- 
pendence is  wron^,  or  that  earning 
for  one's  own  living,  and  '*  to  give 
to  him  that  needeth/'  is  less  worthy, 
less  attractive,  than  clinging  in 
feeble  indolence  to  the  arms  of 
those  who  are  often  heavily  enough 
burdened  as  it  is. 

Customs  which  encourage  the 
maintenance  of  such  selfish  and 
false  views  of  life  and  its  duties 
cannot  too  soon  be  got  rid  of. 

"  Social  lies,  that  warp  us  from 
the  living  truth,"  have,  like  a  fog, 
veiled  the  true  aspect  of  things 
from  our  eyes,  so  that  people  walk 
"in  a  vain  show,'* disquieted  "in 
vain."  But  rifts  are  in  the  fog, 
where  light  can  be  seen.  We  can 
exist,  if  we  will,  in  a  world  of 
shadows,  glamour,  and  delusion, 
with  reality  ever  eluding  our  grasp, 
but  at  the  expense  of  our  truer 
selves.  Of  this  unreal  existence 
Suskin  says,  "it  is  that  life  of 
custom  and  accident  in  which  many 
of  us  pass  much  of  our  time  in  thQ 
world;  that  life  in  which  we  do 
what  we  have  not  purposed,  and 
speak  what  we  do  not  mean,  and 
assent  to  what  we  do  not  under- 
stand; that  life  which  is  overlaid 
by  the  weight  of  things  external  to 
it,  and  is  moulded  by  them,  instead 
of  assimilating  them ;  that  which 
instead  of  growing  and  blossomiug 
under  any  wholesome  dew,  is  crys- 
tallized over  with  it,  as  with  hoar- 
frost, and  becomes  to  the  true  life 
what  an  arborescence  is  to  a  tree, 
a  candied  agglomeration  of  thoughts 
and  habits  foreign  to  it,  brittle, 
obstinate,  and  icy,  which  can  neither 
bend  nor  grow,  but  must  be  crushed 
and  broken  to  bits,  if  it  stand  in 
our  way.  All  men  are  liable  to 
be  in  some  degree  frostbitten  in 
this  sort :  all  are  partly  encumbered 
and  crusted  over  with  idle  matter ; 
only  if  they  have  real  life  in  them, 
they  are  always  breaking  this  bark 
away  in  noble  rents,  until  it  be- 


comes like  the  black  strips  upon 
the  birch  tree,  only  a  witness  of 
their  own  inward  strength.  Bat 
with  all  the  efforts  that  the  heat 
men  make,  much  of  their  time 
passes  in  a  kind  of  dream,  in  which 
they  indeed,  move  and  play  their 
parts  sufficiently  to  the  eyes  of 
their  fellow  dreamers,  but  with  no 
clear  consciousness  of  what  is 
around  them  or  within  them ;  blind 
to  the  one,  insensible  to  the  other." 

If  this  be  true,  by  Buskin's 
testimony  of  ''the  best  of  men,'* 
how  may  we,  weaker  women,  hope 
to  free  ourselves  in  any^  measure 
from  the  thraldom  of  our  sur- 
roundings ?  Are  we  to  allow  cir- 
cumstances to  petrify  around  the 
crevices  of  life  which  it  is  our  lot 
to  fill,  and  let  them  become  a  kind 
of  mould  to  us,  while  we  live  like 
toads  enclosed  in  stone  ?  Or,  weak 
as  we  are,  are  we  endued  with  a 
vital  expansive  force,  with  which  we 
can  resist  the  pressure,  nay,  even 
react  upon  our  circumstances  ? 

A  parable  from  Nature  may 
answer  us.  "  The  waters  wear  the 
stones."  Many  a  time-worn  ruin 
of  man's  building,  and  many  a 
massive  cliff,  the  work  of  Nature 
herself,  will  testify  to  this  fact. 
"Weak  3%  water,"  "Hard  as  a 
rock."  Often  have  we  heard  these 
expressions,  and  yet  the  caverns 
underneath  and  the  weather- 
beaten  summits  above  confess  that 
the  rock  has  come  off  worsted  in 
its  conflict  with  a  mightier  power. 
And  what  are  these  lying  there? 
Fragments  of  a  stony  crown  which 
the  cliff  has  torn  from  its  brow  and 
laid  at  the  feet  of  the  conquering 
waves. 

Not  only  the  waves  have  left 
their  mark  upon  the  cliff.  Drops 
of  rain,  one  by  one,  falling  on  the 
rock  in  seemingly  uninfluential 
showers,  have  -penetrated  with 
subtle  way  through  invisible  inlets 
into  the  solid  mass,  and  have  hid- 
den themselves  far  within.    Then 
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followed  heat  and  cold,  strong 
Bimshine  and  alternate  frosts^  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  hidden  moisture ; 
till  at  the  last  we  find  the  strong 


cliff  rent  into  separate  columnJike 
fragments  by  the  expansive  strength 
of  the  waters  within. 


SEEVIA,  AND  THE  SLAVS. 


Part  III. 


FsBHAFs  no  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  has  a  stranger  history  than 
that  of  Montenegro.  The  earlier 
portion  of  this  history  is  entirely 
legendary,  and  is  based  on  the  pies- 
mas  or  ballad  narratives,  with  wnich 
the  countiy  abounds ;  but  even  when 
legend  gives  place  to  fact  the  story 
of  Montenegro  is  no  less  extra- 
ordinary. 

Its  very  name  is  a  puzzle  which 
philology  has  as  yet  been  unable 
satisfactorily  to  solve.  Both  the 
Venetian  term,  Montenegro^  and  the 
native  name  Tsemogora,  when  trans- 
lated into  English,  mean  "The 
Black  Mountain ;  **  yet  the  so-called 
Black  Mountain  is  a  series  of  lofty 
white  chalk  cliffs,  well  known  as  a 
conspicuous  landmark  by  every 
sailor  on  the  Italian  seas.  Some* 
have  supposed  that  these  difis  were 
ODce  covered  with  black  firs,  and  so 
account  for  the  name.  Others  think 
that  Montenegro  means  the  Hill  of 
the  Outcasts  or  Black-gasids,  Per- 
haps the  lueui  a  nofi  lucendo  princi- 
ple of  derivation  is  the  best  answer 
to  the  riddle. 

The  country  is  a  stupendous  mass 
«f  almost  impenetrable  rocks,  lying 
fitraight  north  from  the  eastern  point 
of  Italy,  but  shut  out  from  the 
Adriatic  coast  by  a  narrow  inter- 


vening  slip  of  territory  now  belong- 
ing to  the  Austrians.  Its  character 
is  thus  described  in  a  national 
fable:*  "When  God  created  the 
world  he  held  in  his  hands  a  sack 
full  of  rocks,  and  the  sack  happened 
to  burst  just  over  the  top  of  Monte- 
negro, dropping  its  whole  contents 
upon  the  land." 

M.  Beclus,  to  whose  valuable  in- 
formation we  have  already  been  re- 
peatedly indebted  in  these  papers, 
gives  the  following  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  couriliy : — **  If  one  were 
to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Monte- 
negro, it  would  appear  like  an  enor- 
mous honeycomb,  opening  into 
thousands  of  cells,  or  like  a  network 
formed  of  innumerable  meshes. 
The  rains  have  cut  up  the  plateau 
by  forming  thousands  of  streams, 
which  have  excavated  for  themselves 
deep  beds  in  the  rock.  In  some 
places  these  have  hollowed  out  large 
valleys ;  in  others  they  haye  oiuy 
formed  narrow  roudinas,  which  are 
little  else  than  deep  wells.  In  very 
rainy  seasons  the  water  collects  it- 
self in  temporary  lakes,  covering  the 
low  lands  and  destroying  the  crops ; 
but  in  ordinary  weather  the  streams 
flow  in  the  first  instance  into  deep 
cavities  in  the  chalky  rock,  which  in 
their  turn  feed  the  beautiful  springs 
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of  clear  blue  water  that  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro. 
Tho  Zeta,  the  chief  river  of  Monte- 
negro, is  itself  formed  by  the  union 
of  streams  which  have  bound  them- 
selves in  reservoirs  north  of  the  Val- 
ley of  Niksiki,  and  run  thence  in 
hidden  channels  under  the  hills  of 
Planinitsa.  The  heights  cf  Car- 
niola,  some  parts  of  the  Lower  Alps 
in  France,  and  many  other  moun- 
tainous countries  have  a  similar 
construction  so  far  as  regards  their 
river-beds ;  but  in  no  other  place 
are  there  found  so  large  a  number 
of  small  deep  water-pits  arranged 
side  by  side  on  a  grand  scale.  The 
traveller  is  all  the  more  struck  with 
the  abrupt  inequalities  of  the  surface, 
the  height  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  depth  of  the  valleys,  when  he 
finds  that  the  only  roads  are  either 
mere  footways  running  over  the 
debris  of  the  rocks,  or  ladders  of 
stone  cut  out  of  the  precipices.'** 

We  may  add,  that  when  Napoleon 
ruled  the  Illyrian  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  he  offered  to  form,  at  his 
own  expense,  a  road  from  the  coast-  * 
town  of  Cattaro  to  Niksiki,  which 
would  have  contributed  greatly  to 
open  up  the  country  ;  but  his  offer 
was  refused.  When  we  come  to  de- 
scribe the  character  of  the  Monte- 
negrins we  shall  find  that  their  in- 
accessible rocks  are  the  main  source 


of  their  power.  The  country,  once 
opened  to  invasion,  would  soon 
cease  to  exist  as  an  independent 
state.  Where  carriages  can  pass, 
cannon  can  follow,  t 

The  only  portion  of  Montenegra 
which  approaches  to  a  lowlfuid 
character  is  the  south-eastern  dis- 
trict, in  which  the  mountain  ridges 
are  separated  from  one  another  by 
immense  vaUejs,  sloping  towards 
the  Adriatic  coast  and  the  Alba- 
nian frontier,  and  drained  by  the 
affluents  of  Lake  Scutari.  In  one 
of  these  valleys  stands  the  capital, 
Cettinje,  a  petty  village,  consisting 
of  somewhere  about  a  hundred 
houses.  Here  the  Senate  or  Scupt- 
schina  meets  in  a  thatch-roofed 
house  of  one  storey.  Here  also 
liyes  Prince  Nikita,  in  a  cottage 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  those 
of  his  neighbours.  X 

The  population  of  the  country  is 
officially  estimated  at  196,000,  or 
thereabouts ;  but  we  greatly  doubt 
whether  it  actually  reaches  that 
number.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  there  are  very  good  "  official " 
reasons  for  maintaining  an  appear- 
ance of  strength  with  the  view  of 
misleading  the  Turks  as  to  the 
available  military  force  of  Monte- 
negro. The  barren  natiure  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  its  small  extent,, 
forbid  us  to  suppose  that  its  popu- 
lation   can    be    so    numerous    as 


*  Nonrelle  Geographie  UniTerselle,  p.  294. 

f  Of  recent  years  some  approach  to  a  road  haa  actually  been  constracted  from  Cettifije, 
the  Montenegrin  capital,  to  Cattaro. 

t  **  The  Senate  House  (Soviet)  is  an  oblong  stone  building  of  one  storey,  covered  villi 
thatch  ;  it  has  two  doors,  one  of  which  leads  to  a  department  used  as  a  stable  for  oxen  and 
donkeys,  the  other  conducts*  to  two  separate  apartments  ;  that  on  the  left  is  fitted  with 
bedsteads  covered  with  straw,  for  the  use  of  the  senators,  whose  rifles  hang  about  the  walls  ', 
that  on  the  right  is  the  state-room  ;  a  stone  bench  runs  along  one  of  its  walls,  and  in  the- 
midst  there  is  a  fireplace,  round  which  the  deliberations  of  the  Supreme  Council  are  gene- 
rally held,  and  the  dinners  of  its  members  are  cooked.  When  the  Yladika  is  present,  he 
usually  occupies  a  seat  on  the  stone  bench,  covered  with  a  rug  ;  the  senators  sit  near  him 
an  the  same  beach  ;  whilst  those  who  cannot  find  room  there,  as  well  as  litigant  parties, 
occupy  low  wooden  stools,  or  stones,  round  the  fireplace,  and  cany  on  their  deliberationa 
smoking  their  pipes.  Whenever  anything  is  to  be  committed  to  writing,  the  secretary  of 
the  Yladika  is  called  in,  and  he  either  composes  the  necessary  document  in  the  oonventy  or 
writes  in  the  usembly,  after  the  Turkish  finshion,  on  his  knees." — Kraaimtikit  McfiUenegr^^ 
and  the  Slavonians  of  Tturhey. 

We  understand  that  considerable  improvements  have  been  made  since  i^'rMiyaH  wrote* 
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196,000.  Its  superficial  area  is 
only  about  1,000  square  miles. 
Its  greatest  breadth  is  thirty-fiye 
miles,  and  its  greatest  length  is  not 
more  than  sixty. 

Prior  to  the  battle  of  Kossovo,  in 
1389,  the  heights  of  Montenegro 
seem  to  have  been  either,  imin- 
habited,  or  inhabited  only  by  a  set 
of  nomadic  hunters  and  shepherds, 
living  under  no  law  and  having  no 
political  organization.  I^then  be- 
came a  refuge  from  the  Turks  to 
one  band  of  the  defeated  Servian 
army.  Its  mountaia  fastnesses 
overhang  the  field  of  battle — the 
sorrowful  Amselfeldt. 

A  certain  Ivan  the  Black  is  the  early 
national  hero  towards  whom  all  the 
legends  of  the  Montenegrins  con- 
verge, and  who  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  their  nationality.  Pro- 
bably enough  he  was  of  Slavonic 
extraction,  and  the  country  may 
have  been  in  its  first  years  peopled 
by  a  race  of  pure  Slavonic  blood. 
But  this  has  long  ceased  to  be  the 
case,  though  the  mixed  population 
of  unspeakable  blackguards  who  still 
occupy  the  land,  or  rather  rock, 
"worship  Ivan  as  their  father  and 
future  saviour,  who  **  Sleeps  on  the 
bosoms  of  theF*7fl«,*  that  watch  over 
him,  and  will  wake  him  one  day,  when 
God  shall  have  resolved  to  restore 
Cattaro  and  the  Blue  Sea  to  his  dear 
Montenegrins.  Then  the  immortal 
hero  will  once  more  march  at  the 
head  of  his  people  to  drive  out  the 
Schwabi  (the  dumb  Germans)  from 
the  coasts  usurped  from  the  Slavs.'*f 

If  there  is  any  sediment  of  truth 
in  the  piesmas  or  ballads  regarding 
this  Ivan,  he  must  have  been  origin- 
ally an  outlawed  robber,  who  rose 
to  power  by  help  of  an  alliance  with 
Yenice,  at  a  time  when  that  re- 
public was  anxious  for  many  reasons 
to  maintain  her  influence  in  the 
Adriatic,  and  to  extend  her  territory 


in  Greece  and  the  East.  With  her 
aid,  and  with  the  influx  of  refugees 
of  every  type,  for  whom  the  rest  of 
the  world  had  become  too  hot,  he 
supported  himself  and  his  following 
of  outcasts  by  pillage  and  piracy. 
Montenegro  became,  and  continues 
to  be,  the  Adullam  of  Europe. 
Every  one  that  is  in  distress  and 
every  one  that  is  in  debt,  and  every 
one  that  is  discontented  gather 
themselves  there. 

The  Montenegrin  is  ferocious 
rather  than  brave.  His  tradition 
ary  "  Christianity"  makes  him  so — 
just  as  Islamism  does  with  the 
Turk.  When  an  infant  is  bom  in 
the  country  the  first  wish  expressed 
over  its  cradle  is,  "  May  he  never 
die  in  bed  !  '*  When  such  a  mis- 
fortune as  a  peaceful  death  over* 
takes  a  man,  his  friends  are  ashamea 
to  own  the  disgraceful  fact,  and 
rather  than  do  so  they  say,  "  The 
Old  Murderer  has  killed  him  ! '' 

Much  is  said  at  present  of  Turk- 
ish atrocities.  We  shall  describe 
one  out  of  many  Christian  atroci- 
ties, which  is  Uie  next  step  in 
Montenegrin  history. 

The  last  Montenegrin  chief  be* 
longing  to  the  dynasty  of  Ivan  thi 
Black,  married  a  Venetian  wife. 
Probably  her  influence  over  him 
had  some  civilizing  eflect:  at  all 
events,  he  determined  to  leave  his 
Montenegrin  rule  behind  him,  and 
to  become  a  Venetian  citizen.  He 
carried  this  purpose  into  effect,  and 
the  Turks  took  advantage  of  the 
dissensions  whichensued,  and  seized 
upon  Montenegro.  With  varying 
fortune  and  unvarying  bloodshed, 
they  strove  to  maintain  their  occu- 
pation till,  in  1703,  no  inconsidera- 
ble number  of  Turkish  settlers,  and 
other  converts  to  Mahommedanism, 
were  to  be  found  in  the  mountain. 

We  quote  the  piesma  which  des- 
cribes what  happened  on  the  Christ- 


•  *<  ChriBtian  nymphs,  protectresses  of  the  Senrian  people." 
f  Cjprien  Eobert 
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mas  Eve  of  that  year.  It  tells  a 
tale  in  which  Montenegrins  still 
glory ;  and  it  will  serve  as  a  speci- 
men of  their  national  literature. 
We  append  a  few  notes  explanatory 
of  one  or  two  unusual  expressions. 

The  rayahs  of  the  Zenta*  have, 
by  dint  of  presents,  obtained  from 
the  Pacha  of  bloody  Skadarf  permis- 
sion to  build  a  church.  When  the 
little  building  was  finished,  Pope^ 
Yove  appeared  before  the  elders  of 
the  tribe  assembled  in  «o&or,§  and 
said  to  them  '*  Our  church  is  built, 
but  it  is  no  better  than  a  profane 
cavern  until  it  shall  have  been 
blessed:  let  us,  therefore,  procure 
a  safe  conduct  by  money  from  the 
Pacha  in  order  that  the  Tsemogorki 
bishop  may  come  and  consecrate 
it."  The  Pacha  delivers  the  safe 
conduct  for  the  b24i€k  caloyer  \\  and 
the  deputies  of  the  Zenta  hasten  to 
convey  it  to  iHieVladiJca^  of  Cettinje. 
Danilo  Petrovitch,  on  reading  the 
document,  shook  his  head  and  said  : 
''  No  promise  is  sacred  among  the 
Turks ;  but  for  the  sake  of  our  holy 
faith,  I  will  go,  though  it  be  my 
fate  not  to  return!"  He  has  his 
best  horse  saddled  and  departs. 
The  perfidious  Mussulmans  let  him 
bless  the  church;  then  they  seize 
and  march  him  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  hitn  to  Podgoritza.  At  that 
news  the  whole  Zenia,  plain  and 
mountain,  rose  up  and  went  to  the 
accursed  Skadar  to  implore  Omer 
Pacha,  who  fixed  the  Bishop*s  ran- 
som at  3,000  gold  ducats.  To  com- 
plete that  sum  along  with  the  bribes 
of  the  Zenta  the  Tsemogortski  had 
to  sell  all  the  sacred  vessels  of 
Cettinje. 

The  yiadika  was  set  free.  The 
mountaineers  could  not  contain 
their  transports  of  joy  at  seeing  the 
return  of  their  dazzling  sun;  but 
Danilo,  who  had  long  mourned  over 


the  spiritual  conquests  of  the  Turks 
who^were  quartered  in  Tsemogora, 
and  who  foresaw  the  apostacy  of 
his  people,  called  on  the  assembled 
tribes  to  agree  together  on  a  day 
on  which  the  Turks  should  be 
attacked  and  massacred  all  over  the 
coimtiy.  Most  of  the ^^ror***  were 
silent  at  the  proposal;  the  five 
brothers  Martinovitch  offered,  them- 
selves alone,  to  execute  the  plot. 
The  nigl^  before  Christmas  Day 
was  chosen  for  the  massacre,  which 
was  to  take  place  in  memory  of  the 
victims  of  Eossovo. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  holy  vigil 
arrives;  the  brothers  Martinovitch 
light  their  consecrated  tapers,  pray 
earnestly  to  the  new-bom  God, 
drink  each  a  cup  of  wine  to  the 
glory  of  Christ,  and  seizing  theur 
blessed  maces,  set  out  in  the  dark. 
Wherever  there  were  Turks  the  five 
executioners  appealed;  all  who 
refused  baptism  were  massacred 
without  pity ;  those  who  embraced 
the  cross  were  presented  as  brothers 
to  the  Yiadika.  The  people  as- 
sembled at  Cettinje,  hailed  the  dawn 
of  Christmas  with  songs  of  gladness. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  battle  of 
Eossovo  they  could  exclaim,  *'  Tser- 
nagora  is  free  !  ** 

This  is  not  a  ballad  of  the 
dark  ages,  but  one  written  in  the 
eighteen  til  century  to  record  the 
dark  deeds  of  "our  Christian 
brethren  in  the  East;'*  deeds  in- 
stigated by  their  bishop ;  done  in 
pursuit  of  their  '*  Christian  "  prin- 
ciples, and  under  the  blessing  and 
consecration  .of  the  *<  Christian " 
Church  of  Montenegro!  Is  the 
story  a  whit  less  barbarous  than  the 
traditions  embodied  in  the  Nibel- 
ungenlied  ?  or  is  it  more  excusable 
than  the  *' Bulgarian  atrocities,*' 
for  any  other  reason  except  that  the 
massacre  was  on  a  smaller  scale  P 


*  The  Eastern  part  of  Montenegro. 

t  The  name  alwajs  given  to  the  oonntiT  deny. 

n    Black  Monk.  f  Biabop. 


t  Skodn  or  Scntari. 
CoonciL 
*  Heada  of  fitmilies. 
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Tsernogora  has  to  this  day  main- 
tained the  freedom  thus  acqaired. 
It  has  been  a  source  of  weakness  to 
Turkey,  for  the  mountain  line  would 
be  a  natural  and  impregnable 
irontier  to  her  on  the  west.  It  has, 
however,  probably  been  serviceable 
to  Europe  by  keeping  Turkey  back 
from  the  Adriatic  seaboard.  Europe 
has  taken  care  to  keep  Montenegro 
back  from  the  port  of  Cattaro  as  a 
restraint  against  piracy. 

With  all  their  barbarism,  it  must 
be  conceded  tliat  tbe  Montenegrins 
have  an  intense  |ove  of  liberty. 
One  of  their  songs  concludes  with 
these  words :  ''  as  long  as  one 
of  the  Tsemogordki  shall  remun 
alive,  they  will  defend  themselves 
against  all  foes,  whosoever  they 
be,  Turks  or  others.  Oh !  it  is  no 
shadow  the  Tsemogorski  freedom  ! 
No  other  than  God  could  quell  it ; 
and  who  knows  but  God  himself 
would  tire  of  such  a  work?  '* 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  point 
in  Montenegrin  history  when  Russia 
appears  upon  the  scene. 

In  1711  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
who  had  been  residing  at  Bender 
since  his  defeat  atPultowa,  induced 
the  Porte  to  declare  war  against 
Russia,  then  ruled  over  by  Peter 
the  Great.  All  who  know  anything 
of  history  remember  how  Peter's 
army  was  hemmed  in  on  the  Pruth, 
and  how  he  was  extricated  from  a 
position  that  seemed  absolutely 
hopeless  by  the  energy  and  devotion 
of  his  wife,  the  Empress  Catherine, 
who  purchased  with  her  money  and 
her  jewels  the  peace  of  Hus. 

Foreseeing  the  difficulty  of  the 
struggle  he  was  about  to  enter  upon, 
Peter  had  previously  appealed  to 
the  Montenegrins  to  aid  him  by 
creating  a  diversion  in  Bosnia  and 
the  Herzegovina,  which  would  pre- 
vent the  Turkish  forces  from  being 
concentrated  against  him  on  the 
Danube.  The  assistance  was  given, 
and  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina 
were  ravaged.     When  peace  was 


concluded  between  Peter  and  the 
Porte,  the  Montenegrin  war  still 
continued,  and  in  1712  an  Otto- 
man army  was  sent  against  the 
Mountain  and  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
Mountaineers.  In  1714  a  second 
army  was  despatched  by  the  Porte 
to  avenge  the  defeat,  and  was  more 
successful.  Led  by  Eiuprili,  it 
*'  did  not  leave  a  single  altar  or  a 
single  house  standing  in  all  Tser- 
nagora.*' 

Venice  was  now  attacked  by 
Turkey,  and  the  Morea  wrested 
from  her  hands;  and  she  found 
that  the  Turks  could  not  occupy 
Montenegro  without  danger  to  her 
Eastern  commerce.  The  mountam 
peaks  had  never  been  reached  by 
the  conquering  Turk,  and  Venetian 
help  was  at  last  given  to  the  remain- 
ing band  of  the  Tsemogorski.  Their 
predatory  attacks  on  Turkey  were 
immediately  resumed,  and  most 
material  •  assistance  was  given  to 
Venice  for  years. 

We  make  two  notes  regarding 
the  conduct  of  the  Montenegrins 
during  these  wars,  and  they  are 
from  die  pen  of  M.  Cyprien  Sobert. 
We  shall  make  them  brief— for  they 
explain  themselves,  besides  vindi- 
cating our  estimate  of  Montenegrin 
"  Christian  *'  character. 

In  1716  the  Montenegrins  "  dis- 
honoured a  victory  by  immolating 
seventy-seven  prisoners  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  thirty-seven  chiefs 
treacherously  executed  by  Kiu* 
prili." 

In  1789,  "  in  the  savage  intoxica- 
tion of  victory  they  burned  alive 
seventy  of  their  most  illustrious 
prisoners  in  a  stable."  '*  This  de- 
plorable exploit,"  it  is  added,  "has 
not  been  made  the  subject  of  any 
ballad." 

In  1767  one  of  the  most  extra* 
ordinary  incidents  recorded  in  mo- 
dem history  happened  in  Monte- 
negro. 

As  is  well-known,  Peter  III., 
Czar  of  Bussia,  was  murdered  in 
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prison  in  1762.  It  was  long  be- 
lieved that  his  wife,  the  Princess 
Sophia  Augusta  of  Anhalt-Zerbst, 
afterwards  the  famous  Catherine 
II.,  Empress  of  Russia,  was  the 
instigator  of  the  murder.  Recently, 
doubt  has  been  cast  upon  this. 
Be  tliat  as  it  may,  his  death  oc- 
curred  under  circumstances  of  much 
mystery ;  and  though  his  corpse  was 
exposed  to  public  view,  and  all  the 
funeral  rites  duly  performed  over 
it,  many  Russians  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  really  dead,  the 
report  being  that  the  body  of  a 
dead  soldier  resembling  him  had 
been  exhibited  and  buried,  while 
he  had  made  his  escape. 

No  fewer  than  seven  persons,  at 
vfia*ious  times,  and  in  various  coun- 
tries, attempted  to  personate  the 
deceased  Czar.  One,  in  Russia, 
named  Jemeljan  Pugatscheff,  very 
nearly  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
imperial  throne,  and  it  was  only 
after  he  had  marched  at  the  head 
of  some  16,000  men  to'  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moscow  that  he  was 
at  last  defeated  and  executed,  the 
rebellion  having  costRussia  1 00,000 
men. 

Another  pretended  Peter  III. 
appeared  in  Montenegro  in  the 
person  of  one  Stephen  Mali,  who, 
Dy  diverse  stratagems  which  we 
need  not  mention  in  detail,  actually 
succeeded  in  imposing  on  the  in- 
habitants, abd  in  obtaining  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  nation.  Both 
Turkey  and  Venice  intervened 
against  the  impostor,  bub  the  Mon- 
tenegrins took  arms  in  his  favour, 
and  were  successful  in  more  than 
one  encounter.  At  length  Prince 
Dolgorouki  was  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy from  Russia  ;to  assure  the 
Montenegrins  that  they  had  been 
imposed  upon.  He  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  convincing  them  of  their 
error,  and  Stephen  had  actually 
been  arrested  and  imprisoned,  when 
an  occurrence  took  place  which 
brought  matters  back  to  their  old 


condition.  It  happened  that  Dol~ 
gorouki  chose  for  Stephen  s  prison 
the  room  immediately  above  that 
which  he  was  himself  occupying. 
No  sooner  did  the  astute  impostor 
discover  this,  than  he  called  out 
from  the  window  to  the  assembled 
crowd,  •*  Do  you  not  se6  that  the 
Prince  himself  recognizes  me  for 
his  superior :  he  dares  not  lodge  me 
below  him.*^  The  bait  took.  Stephen 
was  set  free,  and  resumed  the  reins 
of  government  with  a  hand  firmer 
than  ever. 

The  Turks  seht  three  armies 
against  him,  and  the  Montenegrins 
fought  till  their  powder  was  ex- 
hausted ;  for  Venice  had  blockaded 
Cattaro  and  surrounded  the  fron- 
tier. Instead  of  submitting,  the 
mountaineers  made  one  of  the  most 
daring  sallies  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  warfare.  One  of  their 
piesmas  tells  the  story  thus : — 

"  The  Turk  continues  to  fight  for 
nine  weeks,  and  our  poor  Heyduks 
have  no  more  powder  or  lead.  They 
are  on  the  verge  of  destruction 
when  the  Tsemogorski  fortune,  the 
good  fortune  sent  by  God,  comes  to 
hand.  On  the  first  of  November 
heavy  rain  falls  from  the  clouds 
and  lasts  till  the  following  day,  ac- 
companied by  thunder  and  light- 
ning, that  destroy  the  camp  of  the 
Doge  of  Venice  near  Boudva,  and 
rend  to  pieces  the  tents  of  the  Pasha 
of  Skadar.  In  the  midst  of  the 
disorder  the  mountaineers  rush  in 
and  seize  the  ill -guarded  ammuni- 
tion. Thenceforth  well  supplied, 
they  defy  the  three  Viziers,  who, 
hopeless  of  maintaining  their  posi- 
tion during  the  winter  in  the  moun- 
tain, evacuate  it,  and  leave  all  the 
paths  strewn  with  dead  bodies.'* 

After  a  rule  of  four  years,  Stephen 
died ;  but  the  Montenegrins  never 
lost  their  belief  that  **the  Slav 
Tsar,  the  Great  Christian  Emperor," 
became  a  refugee  in  their  country, 
and  ruled  them  in  their  time  of 
glory.    Thus  one  link  more  was 
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added  to  the  chain  that  binds  the 
Tsernogora  to  Eussia. 

Nor  were  the  Bussians  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  the  credulity  of 
the  Montenegrins,  whose  desperate 
valour,  and  whose  central  position, 
made  them  valuable  allies  and  dan- 
gerous enemies  in  the  then  state  of 
Europe. 

AVhen  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was 
at  the  height  of  his  fame,  just  after 
his  wonderful  campaign  in  the  North 
of  Italy,  the  question  arose — To 
whom  shall  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  belong  ?  The  peace  of 
Campo  Formio  determined,  inter 
alia,  "that  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
was  to  have  the  city  of  Venice  with 
its  remaining  territory,  from  the 
extremity  of  Dalmatia  as  far  as  the 
Adige  and  the  Lake  of  Garda,*'  and 
thus  Cattaro  fell  into  Austrian 
hands.  This  right  was  again  re- 
cognized by  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
in  1815 ;  but  no  man  can  look  at 
the  map  of  Europe  and  justly  say 
that  that  treaty  has  any  claim  to 
respect  from  men  whose  political 
education  has  gone  beyond  the 
trammels  of  their  ancestors. 

Civil  and  ecclesiastical  rule  have 
long  been  mixed  together  in  Monte- 
negro.  It  is  said  that  they  are 
now  effectually  severed ;  and  we 
hope  that  the  case  is  so. 

Peter  Petrovitch,  who  governed 
the  country  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  was  educated  in  St. 
Petersburgh,  is  said  to  have  '*  in- 
troduced some  of  the  arts  of  civilized 
life  into  Montenegro,  and  in  various 
ways  laboured  to  improve  his  semi- 
barbarous  subjects."  We  have  not 
been  able  to  find  much  satisfactory 
evidence  in  favour  of  such  a  state- 
ment. That  he  was  domineered 
over  by  Bussia  is  certain :  that  at 
heart  he  was  a  Bussian  is  not  less 
certain :  that  he  first  received,  and 


that  his  successors  continue  to  re- 
ceive firom  the  Bussian  Government 
a  pension  of  £4,700  a-year  as  a 
subsidy,  is  not  disputed. 

His  nephew  succeeded  him  both 
in  his  civil  and  his  ecclesiastical  rule 
in  1831.  He  was  somewhat  of  a 
poet,  and  wrote  under  the  nom  de 
plmie  of  *'  The  Hermit  of  Cettinje." 
Could  any  more  distinguished  tri- 
bute to  his  barbarism  be  quoted 
than  the  single  fact  that  Sir  Gardiner 
Wilkinson,  reporting  an  interview 
with  him,  has  nothing  better  to  say 
of  him  than — *'  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  adverting  to  the  barbarous 
custom,  adopted  by  his  people  and 
the  Turks,  of  cutting  off  the  heads 
of  their  enemies  and  exposing  them 
on  stakes  as  trophies  of  victory  and 
revenge  ;  and  I  was  delighted  to 
find  him  alive  to  the  evil  results  of 
this  practice,  and  desirous  of  its 
discontinuance  "  P 

Peter  the  Second  died  in  1851, 
and  he,  again,  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Danilo,  to  whom  is  given 
the  credit  of  having  separated  the 
civil  from  the  ecclesiastical  power 
in  the  little  place.  Danilo  fell  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin  in  1860, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
occupant  of  what,  in  Montenegro^ 
would  be  called  a  throne. 

The  trutli  is,  and  it  is  vain  to 
conceal  it,  that  from  beginning  to 
end  Montenegrin  history  is  a  mere 
record  of  rapacity  and  scoundrelism ; 
that  any  professed  desire  to  further 
Eastern  Christianity  oh  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Tsernogora 
should  only  be  treated  with  contempt ; 
and  that  moderate  and  reasonable 
political  principles,  ignoring  entirely 
religious  differences,  ought  to  be 
established  in  the  East  with  little 
regard  to  the  opinions  or  feelings  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Black  Moun- 
ain. 
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LITEElEY   NOTICES. 


The  Races  of  Man  and  their  Oeo- 
graphical  Distribution,  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Oscar  Peschel.  Henry  S. 
King  and  Co.:  London,  1876.— 
General  A.  von  Koon.  "whose  valu- 
able services  as  War  Minister  have 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  German  empire, 
has  also  won  an  honourable  position 
in  literature  as  the  author  of  *'  Eth- 
nology as  an  Introduction  to  Phy- 
sical Geography."  A  fourth  and 
revised  edition  of  this  work  having 
been  required,  he  requested  Herr 
Peschel  to  undertake  its  prepa- 
ration, with  the  undei*standing  that, 
after  having  been  examined  and 
approved  by  the  General,  it  should 
appear  as  the  joint  production  of 
the  two.  By  the  time  the  editor  had 
completed  part  of  his  task,  the  state 
of  General  von  Boon's  health  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  take 
any  share  in  the  work.  Hence,  to 
avoid  delay,  it  was  published  in  the 
name  of  Herr  Peschel  alone,  and 
now  appears  translated  into  English 
in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner,  be- 
tokening a  command  of  botli  lan- 
guages and  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 

In  its  present  form  the  work  is 
a  compendious  treatise  on  anthro- 
pology, rather  more  than  half  being 
devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  whole 
species  of  man — his  origin,  physical 
peculiarities,  language,  industrial, 
social,  and  religious  condition — 
and  the  remainder  to  an  account  of 
the  various  races  into  which  the 
species  is  divided.  Within  the 
limits  of  a  moderate*sized    hand- 


book it  presents  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  present  state  of  that 
ever  advancing  science  which  em- 
braces portions  of  anatomy,  phy- 
siology,     psychology,      philology, 
palsBUtology,  geography,  and  soci- 
ology.    On  all  these  branches  of 
knowledge  necessary  to  the  study 
of  man  Herr  Peschel  has  availed 
himself  of  the  best  and  most  recent 
authorities.     No  publication — be  it 
philosophical  treatise,  scientific  pa- 
per,   historical   work,   or  book  of 
travel — which  throws  any  light  on 
the  vast  and  complicated  subject 
escapes  his  observation.     Nor  is  he 
less   discriminating  in  the  use  of 
information  than  on  the  alert  to  ob- 
tain it    Far  from  blindly  accepting 
every  statement,  he  is  careful  to 
ascertain   and    point   out   its  true 
value    when   seen  in  the  light  of 
what  is  known  from  other  sources. 
In  short,  he   combines    extensive 
reading  with  sound  critical  judg- 
ment, qualifications  especially  ne- 
cessary for  the  editor  of  so  com- 
prehensive a  work. 

Herr  Peschel  has  treated  the  sub- 
ject before  him  in  a  purely  scien- 
tific spirit.  He  has  no  party  pur- 
pose to  serve,  no  personal  feeling 
to  gratify.  He  is  neither  a  bigoted 
theologian,  alarmed  and  irritated  by 
the  irresistible  advance  of  scientific 
investigation,  nor  a  dogmatic  posi- 
tivist,  unable  or  unwilling  to  believe 
that  there  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  his 
philosophy.  Writers  of  every  school 
and  nation  receive  impartial  con- 
sideration at  his  bands.  Their  views 
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are  correctly  stated  and  fairly  dis- 
cussed. As  an  instance,  we  may 
cite  what  is  said  of  Darwin*s  theory, 
which  is  so  often  wilfully  or  unin- 
tentionally misrepresented  hy  both 
supporters  and  opponents : — 

"  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  single  ex- 
pert in  Europe  who  would  not  acknow- 
ledge that  Uie  organic  world  of  the 
present  age  pre-supposes  with  im- 
perative necessity  that  a  tertiary  crea- 
tion preceded  it,  for  in  Australia  and 
South  America,  as  well  as  in  other 
portions  of  the  earth  well  secured 
against  an  interchange  of  speciesi  the 
animal  world  is  most  closely  allied  to 
the  local  fauna  now  extinct. 

*'  Hence,  if  Darwin's  doctrine  con- 
sisted merely  of  the  proposition  that 
the  succession  of  species  is  connected 
with  the  past  by  some  cause  or  other, 
all  geologists,  botanists,  and  zoologists 
would  belong  to  the  school  of  the  great 
Englishman.  But,  not  satisfied  with 
this  claim,  he  believes  himself  able  to 
disclose  the  process  itself  and  its  neces- 
sity. According  to  his  theory,  parents 
or  sexual  couples  will  transmit  all  their 
characters,  in  eluding  even  the  smallest 
varieties,  so  that  tlie  offspring  resemble 
their  parents  and  yet  differ  from  them 
in  a  useful,  indifferent,  or  detrimental 
direction  in  some  exceedingly  minute 
peculiarity.  The  detrimental  devia- 
tions *  would  lead  to  the  speedy  de- 
struction of  their  possessors,  nor  would 
the  indifferent  have  any  prospect  of 
permanent  preservation;  tlie  useful 
alone  would  effect  the  transformation 
of  tlie  creatures.  But  by  continual 
accumulation,  imperceptibly  minute 
variations  may  in  the  course  of  con- 
siderable periods  gradually  grow  up 
into  specific  differences.  In  this  de- 
velopment of  new  forms,  creation  at 
the  same  time,  as  it  were,  criticizes  its 
own  works,  for  as  each  individual  or 
parental  pair  usually  generates  far 
more  descendants  than  can  prosper  on 
the  earth,  there  arises  between  the 
offspring  of  the  same,  as  well  as  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the 
different  species,  a  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, in  wliich  the  more  vigorous 
competitors  overpower  those  less 
fiivourably  equipped.  By  continued 
elimination  of  the  feeble  members  of 
the  species,  and  by  constant   trans- 


mission of  the  favourable  newly 
acquired  variations,  a  change  of  form 
gradually  occurs.  The  gist  and  novelty 
of  Darwin's  doctrine  consists  in  the 
selection  just  described,  and  which  is 
supposed  to  be  carried  on  by  Nature. 
This  process  of  transmutation  of  species 
has  therefore  been  justly  spoken  of  by 
Nageli  as  a  utilitarian  system.  Wheu 
enthusiasm  for  this  novel  and  bold  idea 
had  given  way  to  cooler  reflection,  it 
became  more  and  more  evident  tliat 
selection  on  utilitarian  principles  could 
not  always  have  taken  place.  The 
evolution  of  new  organs,  or  the  trans- 
formation of  old,  would  certainly  have 
required  long  periods,  during  which 
the  incomplete  novelty,  if  not  directly 
detrimental,  must  at  least  have  re- 
mained neutral  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  Moreover,  it  became  evident 
tliat  organs'may  exist  before  advantage 
can  be  taken  of  them.  Even  among 
the  most  different  races  of  mankind,  a 
majority  of  their  nimiber  possess  vocal 
apparatus  admirably  adapted  to  song, 
although  not  employed  for  musical 
purposes.  Nor  does  natural  selection 
explain  how  the  shape  and  appearance 
of  the  organic  world  can  arouse  aesthetic 
dispositions  in  sensitive  persons.  We 
find  not  only  the  beautiful,  the  graceful, 
tlie  agreeable,  but  also  the  repulsive, 
the  terrible,  the  ridiculous,  and  the 
demoniac,  represented  in  animals  or 
plants,  Darwin,  in  liis  book  on  the 
descent  of  man,  has  attempted  to  over- 
come this  difficulty  by  a  new  article  of 
belief,  namely,  in  sexual  selection ;  the 
female  animals  being  .  supposed  to 
prefer  the  male  which  most  actively 
excites  their  senses.  But  in  butterflies, 
particularly  the  Sphingidae,  the  lower 
wings  are  coloured  with  peculiar  bright- 
ness, and  are  adorned  with  gaudy  eyes ; 
yet  this  creature  conceals  its  own 
decorations  when  at  rest,  wliile  all  per- 
ception of  pencilling  and  colour  is 
precluded  by  its  rapid  movements  when 
in  flight.  Many  finely  formed  men  and 
women  in  America  and  Africa  habitu- 
ally disfigure  themselves  by  placing 
discs  and  plugs  in  their  lips  and  cheeks, 
and  thereby  prove  that  their  taste  is 
still  undeveloped,  so  that  their  other 
physical  beauties  are  certainly  not  due 
to  a  fortunate  selection.  Again  we  find 
beauties  in  such  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom  as  fecundate  themselves,  and 
even  in  the  motionless  vegetable  king- 
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dom.  The  aspect  of  an  oak  daring  a 
storm,  tlie  mournful  appearance  of  a 
Deodara,  the  hues  of  many  a  corolla, 
the  graceful  lines  of  trailing  vines,  the 
fabric  of  a  rosebnd,  are  all  capable  of 
affording  us  festhetio  satisfaction,  and 
yet  any  idea  of  the  exercise  of  setual 
selection  by  these  objects  is  absolutely 
impossible. 

**  Still  less  can  the  transmission  of 
preiudicial  characters  be  reconciled 
with  intentional  selection.  Darwin, 
indeed,  appeals  to  the  correlation  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  an  animal  body, 
in  consequence  of  which  changes  in 
one  part  are  accompanied  by  changes 
in  remote  portions  of  the  body ;  but  as 
we  cannot  demonstrate,  or  even  ima- 
gine, the  necessity  of  this  correlation, 
this  argument  has  no  foundation. 

"  According     to      the      Darwinian 
theory,  the  ancestor  of  modem  man 
must  have  been  a  hairy  creature,  pro- 
tected from  changes  of  temperature  by 
a  furry  coat.    Yet  the  loss  of  this  fur 
could  only  act  prejudicially    in   the 
struggle  for  existence.    In  the  case  of 
birds,  the  same  observation  applies  to 
gaudy  plumage,    which    favours    the 
schemes  of  their  enemies,  to  the  boat- 
like excrescences    of  their  beaks,  as 
well  as  to  the  trailing  tails  which  hinder 
flight  and  incubation.    Thus  it  is  just 
the  new  pith  of  the  Darwinian  doc- 
trine, namely,  natural  selection,  which 
still  remains  unaccredited ;  nay,  Darwin 
himself,  truth- loving  as  he  always  is,  has 
openly  confessed  with  regard  to   the 
objections  made  by  Napjeli  and  Broca, 
that  in  the  earlier   edition  of  •'  The 
Origin  of  Species  "he  has  probably 
ascribed  too   much  to  the  effects    of 
natural  selection  and  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.     Wo  may  add  that  the  older 
history  of  the  organic  world  exhibits 
cases  in  which  the  extinction  of  families 
of  animals  has  been  originated  by  pro- 
found alterations  of  structure  which,  as 
far  as  such  inferences  are  justifiable 
with  regard  to  phenomena  exliibited  by 
fossils,  must  have  been  prejudicial  to 
them.     The   Ammonites,   which    died 
out  during  the  cretaceous  period,  pre- 
viously began  to  pass  into  so-called 
cripple  forms.    Their  shells,  originally 
curled  into  a  planiform  spiral,  subse- 
quently become  perpendicularly  spirai, 
extend  themselves    lineally,  or  bend    ' 
like  a  bow,   a  hook,   or  a  shepherd's 
crook,  or  at  least  distend  themselves  so 


much,  that  the  individuil  convolutions 
are  no  longer  in  contact  with  one 
another.  But  this  abandonment  of  the 
old  type  WHS  followed  by  the  complete 
extinction  of  the  family. 

"  We,  nevertheless,  hold  the  Dar- 
winian doctrine,  not  indeed  as  a  suc- 
cessful, but  yet  as  the  best  attempt  to 
explain  the  connection  of  the  older  with 
the  newer  creation,  and  it  will  only  be 
supplanted  by  a  more  satisfactory 
solution.  It  is  scarcely  comprehensible 
that  pious  minds  can  be  disquieted  by 
this  doctrine,  for  creation  gains  in 
dignity  and  importance  i£  it  possesses 
the  power  of  renovation,  and  of  evolving 
higher  perfection." 

We  have  ^thought  it  desirable  to 
present     our     readers    with    this 
lengthened  extract  because  a  theory 
which  has  produced  so  deep  an  im- 
pression and  exerted  so  wide  an 
influence  on   modem   thought  de- 
serves to   be  correctly  understood 
and    estimated  at  its   true   value. 
At  best  it    is   rather    a   plausible 
hypothesis    than    an    indisputable 
principle.      To  » com  pare    it   with 
Newton*s    mathematically    demon- 
strated theory  of  gravitation,  as  a 
high  scientific  authority  did  in  the 
enthusiasm  awakened   by  its  first 
publication,  or  even  with   the  un- 
dulatory  theory  of  light,  so  amply 
confirmed  by  experiment,  is  a  strange 
perversion  of  judgment  more  cal- 
culated  tQ    provoke    contradiction 
than    produce    conviction.      Herr 
Peschel  is  far  nearer  the  mark  in 
describing  it  as  an  attempt — it  may 
be  the  best  attempt,  yet  made  or 
possible,  but  still  only  an  attempt 
— to  explain  the  formation  of  species. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  equally 
reasonable   in  what  he  says   with 
regard  to  the  bearing  of  the  tbeoiy 
on  religion.     It  jdoes  not  at  all  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  creation,  but  sim- 
ply aims  to  show  how  creation  is 
carried  on.      Creation  itself  is  al- 
together beyond  the  range  of  science 
or  human  conception.     The  most 
we   can  do  is  to  trace  such  of  its 
processes  and  results  as  fall  within 
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the  observation  of  our  senses,  and 
this  is  all  that  Darwin  attempts. 
Whether  his  theory  adds  dignity 
and  importance  to  the  idea  of  cre- 
ation, as  Herr  Peschel  thinks,  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  on  which  some 
may  not  agree  with  him  ;  but  that 
it  does  not  admit  the  idea,  and  is 
atheistical  in  its  character — as  is  not 
unfrequently  asserted  or  implied — 
cannot  be  established  by  sufficient 
evidence  and  fair  argument. 

Herr  Peschel  upholds .  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  mankind,  con- 
sidering the  different  races  of  men 
as  varieties  of  one  species.  He 
maintains  that  there  is  no  region 
however  inhospitable,  no  climate 
however  unfavourable,  where  man 
cannot  live.  Not  far  from  Cape 
Constitution,  81  deg.  22  min.  north 
latitude — the  highest  latitude  ever 
reached  before  the  recent  English 
Government  expedition,  which  got 
to  83  deg.  20  rain. — fragments  of  a 
sledge  were  observed,  and  traces  of 
human  inhabitants  were  found  at 
the  extremity  of  West  Greenland. 
Provided  the  transitions  from  one 
climate  to  another  are  not  abrupt, 
but  take  place  gradually  and  at 
considerable  intervals  of  time,  men 
of  tho  same  breed  can  live  in  any 
zone. 

A  further  proof  of  the  unity  of 
mankind  to  which  Herr  Peschel 
calls  attention  is  the  identity  of 
mental  characteristics  by  which  all 
tribes  are  distinguished,  however 
diversified  their  physical  constitu- 
tion and  geographical  position.  All 
are  endowed  with  essentially  the 
same  capacities  though  in  various 
stages  of  development.  Similar 
beliefs  and  customs  are  found  gener- 
ally prevalent,  in  spite  of  important 
differences  in  other  points. 

With  regard  to  the  original  home 
of  tlie  human  race,  Herr  Peschel 
argues  that,  as  the  islands  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  land  have 
always  been  found  to  have  been 
uninhabited  till  within  recent  times, 


it  must  have  been  in  some  conti- 
nent. He  then  shows  from  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  animals 
that  neither  North  or .  South  Ame- 
rica nor  A  ustralia  could  have  satis- 
fied the  necessary  conditions,  and, 
after  considering  other  parts  of  the 
Old  World,  at  last  fixes  upon  a  great 
continent  now  covered  by  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  *^  to  which  belonged 
Madagascar,  and  perhaps  portions  of 
Eastern  Africa,  the  Maldives  and 
Lacadives,  and  also  the  island  of 
Ceylon.''  Sclater,  the  zoologist,  has 
given  this  continent  the  name  of 
Lemuria. 

In  treating  of  the  antiquity  of 
man,  Herr  Peschel  exhibits  a  very 
discriminating  and  impartial  spirit. 
He  weighs  the  evidence  derived 
from  various  sources  with  scruti- 
nizing care,  laying  bare  the  weak 
points  as  well  as  insisting  on  the 
strong  ones.  Thus  he  does  not 
omit  to  mention  the  important 
circumstance  that  the  knives  and 
axes  taken  from  miocene  strata 
near  Tenay,  in  France,  were  pro- 
nounced, by  the  best  judges  at  the 
Archaeological  Congress  at  Brussels 
in  1872,  to  be  not  of  artificial 
make,  and  adds  the  very  just  and 
needful  observation,  that  in  the 
case  of  alleged  stone  implements 
it  is  of  importance  to  know  whether 
they  have  been  selected  from  a 
large  or  small  number  of  similar 
objects,  because  where  masses  of 
fiint  appear  on  the  surface  and  are 
easily  broken  by  a  sharp  blow,  they 
will  often  split  up  into  chips  and 
flakes  so  as  to  present  every  appear- 
ance of  artificial  construction,  though 
really  the  results  of  accident. 

As  to  the  lake  dwellings  in 
Switzerland,  Herr  Peschel  main- 
tains that  there  is  no  fact  as  yet 
discovered  which  compels  us  to  be 
lieve  that  they  are  older  than  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  nothing  to 
disprove  that  the  remains  of  the 
stone  age  in  Switzerland  date  from 
between  one  and  two  thousand  years 
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before  Christ.  His  general  con- 
clusion is,  that  "  all  the  discoveries 
hitherto  made  merely  enable  us  to 
put  back  the  antiquity  of  our  race 
us  far  as  the  times  of  the  extinct 
cave  fauna.'* 

On  the  subject  of  language,  Herr 
Peschel  has  some  just  observations. 
Easy  as  it  is  to  understand  the 
growth  of  languages  when  once 
formed — and  he  gives  instances  of 
the  ways  in  which  they  are  vari- 
ously modified — he  considers  the 
first  establishment  by  compact  be- 
tween speaker  and  hearer  of  a  con- 
nection between  an  idea  or  feeling 
and  a  particular  sound  to  be  in- 
volved in  obscurity.  Still,  he  con- 
tends that  man  was  as  much  the 
originator  of  language  as  he  is  of 
the  additions  and  alterations  it 
continually  undergoes.  As  a  means 
of  ethnological  classification,  Herr 
Peschel  considers  language  to  be  a 
valuable  but  secondary  criterion, 
requiring  other  circumstances  to  be 
taken  into  account  with  it.  Identity 
or  relationship  of  language  is  not 
in  itself  a  proof  of  identity  of  race. 
It  merely  indicates  social  inter- 
course and  community  of  abode  at 
some  previous  period,  which  is 
quite  possible  without  intermixture 
%  of  race  to  any  great  extent,  as  occurs 
in  India  and  with  the  negroes  who 
speak  English  in  America. 

We  are  unable  to  follow  the 
learned  editor  throughout  his  com- 
prehensive survey  of  mankind,  in- 
cluding their  primitive  condition, 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  wea- 
pons, navigation,  customs,  and  re- 
ligions. Suffice  it  to  say  that  all 
these  topics  of  interest  are  discussed 
with  ample  knowledge  and  masterly 
ability. 

The  last  division  of  the  work, 
which  treats  of  the  races  of  man- 
kind, commences  thus : — 

*'  In  an  earlier  chapter  we  found  that 
in  Any  one  race  all  ihe  physical  cha- 
racters, such  as  the  shape  of  the  skull, 
the  proportions  of  the  limbs,  and  the 


colour  of  the  skin,  vary  materially ; 
that  even  tlie  character  of  the  hair 
must  not  be  considered  a  persistently 
distinctive  mark,  and  hence  that,  in  the 
cltfssiiication  of  the  human  species  into 
groups  or  races,  all  the  predominant 
characteristics  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Though  the  limits  of  such 
groups  are  often  easy,  they  are  more 
often  very  difficult  to  define.  We 
must  not  draw  them  where  the  common 
characteristics  of  one  group  merge  by 
slight  gradations  into  the  common 
characteristics  of  another  group,  for 
on  historical  authority  such  gradations 
must  be  traced  to  intermarriage,  and 
would  be  represented  by  hybrids. 

**  On  this    principle    we   shall    be 
obliged  to  separate  mankind  into  seven 
groups,  races,  sub-species,  or  species, 
whichever    expression  may   be    pre- 
ferred.   The    first    includes    iho    in- 
habiiauts  of  Australia  and  Tasmania ; 
the    second,    the    Papuans    of   New 
Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands  ;  the 
third,  the  Mongoloid  nations,  among 
which  we  reckon  not  only  the  Asiatics 
of  the  Continent,  but  also  the  Malayo- 
Polynesians   and    the    aborigines  of 
America;  the  fourth,  the  Dravida  of 
Western  India  of  non-Arjan  origin  ; 
the  fifth,  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmei>; 
the  sixth,  the  Negroes;  the  last  con- 
sists of   tlie    Mediterranean   nations, 
answering  to  the  Caucasians  of  Blu- 
menbach.    The   vindication   both    of 
the  separations    and    associations   of 
this  system  of   seven  groups  must  be 
reserved  for  the  chapters  which  treat 
of  each    respectively.     Moreover,   we 
hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  ethnolof^  to 
estimate  the  social,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  individual 
races.    The  maturity  of  the  different 
social  conditions  of  mankind  does  not, 
however,  accurately  correspond  to  tlie 
various  endowments  of  races,  but  do 
pends  also  on   the    advantageous  or 
disadvantageous  nature  of  the  place  of 
abode ;  so  that  the  reaction  of  this  on 
tJie  history  of  tlie  civilization  of  each 
group  of  mankind  must  be  considered.** 

From  these  remarks  the  reader 
may  get  an  idea  of  the  scope  and 
treatment  of  this  portion  of  the 
work.  The  physical  and  intellectual 
characteristics  of  each  race,  together 
with  their  geographical  distribution 
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and  social  condition,  are  clearly  and 
folly  described,  the  statements  being 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  inform- 
ation derived  from  a  great  variety  of 
the  newest  sources. 

Herr  Peschel  claims  for  the  Aus- 
tralians a  higher  intellectual  status 
than  is  usually  assigned  them.  He 
founds  this  claim  on  the  highly 
developed  character  of  their  lan- 
guage, which  "  possesses  four  more 
case- terminations  than  Latin,  and  a 
dual  as  well  as  singular  and  plural. 
The  verb  is  as  rich  in  tenses  as 
Latin,  and  has  also  terminations  for 
the  dual,  and  three  genders  for  the 
third  person ;  in  addition  to  active 
and  passive,  it  has  reflective,  reci- 
procal, determinative,  and  continu- 
ative  forms."  They  can  also  boast 
of  some  attempts  at  poetry. 

Herr  Peschel's  statements  with 
regard  to  the  Chinese  are  scarcely 
consistent  with  each  other.  On 
the  one  hand  he  shows  by  an  enu- 
meration of  facts  and  dates  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  they  have 
for  centuries  remained  stationary; 
on  the  other,  he  says,  '*  It  is  every- 
where noticeable  that  the  Chinese  do 
not  advance  beyond  a  certain  grade 
of  intellectual  development."  He 
shows  a  lack  of  his  usual  caution  in 
accepting  as  trustworthy,  on  the 
faith  of  an  American  writer,  two 
strange  stories  at  variance  with 
experience  and  reason.  One  is  to 
the  eBect  that  an  English  captain 
of  a  steamer  deliberately  and  gra- 
tuitously ran  dowH  a  Chinese  barge 
of  bricks  with  four  rowers  whom  he 
left  to  perish,  which  is  too  barbarous 
to  be  helieved.  The  other  states  that, 
as  the  narrator  was  passing  through 
a  town  with  Mr.  Murray,  a  Chinese 
scholar  attached  to  the  English  em- 
bassy, they  were  attacked  with  re- 
pulsive missiles  by  a  moh,  who 
were  instantaneously  converted  to 
peace  and  friendship  by  an  appeal 
to  them  from  Mr.  Murray  in  their 
own  language,  reminding  them  of 
the  saying  of  Confucius,  "  That 


which  I  wish  another  not  to  do  to 
me,  I  must  not  do  to  him.*'  From 
what  we  have  heard  from  those  who 
have  lived  in  China,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  as 
much  too  good  to  be  true  as  the 
other  is  too  bad. 


Imperial  Federation  of  Cheat 
Britain  and  her  Colonies.  In  letters, 
edited  by  F.  Young.  S.  W.  Silver 
and  Co.:  London,  1876.  . 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  it 
was  customary — especially  among 
short-sighted  politicians  of  one  idea, 
and  that  not  by  any  means  an 
exalted  one — to  unduly  depreciate 
our  vast  colonial  possessions.  They 
were  represented  as  a  useless  hur- 
den  to  the  country,  a  source  of 
endless  expense,  and  a  frequent 
cause  of  disastrous  war.  Happily, 
loftier  and  wiser  sentiments  now 
prevail.  The  colonies  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  an  essential 
element  of  England's  greatness  and 
prosperity,  invaluable  as  homes  for 
our  redundant  population,  training 
schools  for  our  statesmen,  centres 
of  trade,  stations  for  our  fleet,  and 
additions  to  our  national  wealth, 
dignity,  and  importance.  They 
are  priceless  jewels  in  Her  Majesty's 
crown,  at  once  the  symbol  and 
manifestation  of  British  power, 
as  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  of  our 
fleet. 

The  universal  prevalence  of  these 
more  healthy  views  is  no  doubt  in 
some  measure  owing  to  the  con- 
ferences which  have  been  held  on 
colonial  questions,  and  the  articles 
which  have  been  written  with  a 
view  to  press  the  claims  of  the 
colonies  on  public  attention.  It  is 
feared  by  some,  that  sooner  or 
later  our  colonies  will  desire  to 
separate  from  the  Mother  country, 
unless  some  steps  are  taken  in  time 
to  unite  them  more  closely  with  it, 
into  a  grand  imperial  confederacy, 
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Various  proposals  for  carrying  out 
the  idea  have  been  made  and  dis- 
cussed, particularly  in  the  columns 
of  The  Colcnies  uewspaper,  and  a 
number  of  letters  \^hich  haye  ap- 
peared in  that  journal,  are  here 
collected  under  the  editorship  of 
one  of  the  writers,  who  shows  more 
zeal  than  discretion  in  his  treatment 
of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Young  is  haunted  with  the 
idea  that  we  shall  lose  our  colonies 
through  mere  indifference  to  their 
feelings  and  interests,  and  has 
persuadedhimself — on  what  grounds 
he  does  not  say — that  all  ^e  self- 
governing  colonies  will  insist  on 
federation  or  disintegration.  Hence 
he  vehemently  insists  on  federation 
as  a  matter  demanding  careful  at- 
tention without  delay. 

Neither  he  nor  any  other  writer 
pretends  that  there  is  at  present  any 
urgent  demand  in  the  colonies  for 
federation.  On  the  other  hand  an 
anonymous  writer  •*  Colonus,"  who 
has  had  thirty  years'  experience  in 
Australia,  says,  not  only  has  no 
colony  asked  for  it,  but  he  does  not 
believe  any  would  accept  it,  if 
offered.  It  is  rather  remarkable 
that  Mr.  Young  does  not  venture  to 
dispute  the  non-existence  of  any 
desire  in  the  colonies  for  federation, 
nor  can  he  say  anything  against 
'*Colonus's"  opinion,  except  that  it  is 
an  individual  one,  thus  implying — 
what  he  has  no  right  to  assume — 
that  it  stands  alone,  and  keeping 
out  of  sight  the  weight  fairly  due  to 
such  lengthened  personal  experience, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Young 
could  not  discuss  the  subject  with- 
out undue  bitterness,  which  is  a 
poor  substitute  for  strength  of  argu- 
ment. 

He  thus  appears  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage in  comparison  with  his 
opponent,  who  writes  as  a  sensible, 
well-informed  man,  in  a  thoroughly 
practical  spirit,  taking  men  and 
things  as  they  are,  and  not  indulging 
in  vague  speculations   which  will 


ngt  bear  the  test  of  experience^ 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  general 
impression  produced  by  the  volume 
will  be  adverse  to  the  views  it  is 
intended  to  promote,  which  are 
controverted  with  even  greater 
ability  and  in  better  temper  by 
another  writer,  "  Philo-Coionus," 
whose  letters  appear  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. In  a  few 'words  he  thus 
shows  the  utter  impossibility  of 
such  a  federation  as  Mr.  Young  and 
his  adherents  dream  of: — 

"  They  seek  an  Assembly  in  which 
members  from  every  part  of  the  Em- 
pire shall  sit  together,  and  shall  be  the 
government  and  legislature  of  the 
united  nation.  Now,  I  ask  in  all  sim- 
plicity, is  such  an  institution  *ili  per- 
manent operation,  conceivable  ?  ]&  it 
supposed  to  be  possible  that  Colonial 
votes,  or' votes  gathered  from  distant 
regions,  shall  depose  a  Prime  Minister 
of  England  and  put  another  in  his 
place  ?  Can  any  one  imagine  that  a 
majority  of  such  Colonial  votes  would 
never  bo  able  to  impose  Protection 
upon  English  finance?  Would  they 
be  suffered  to  decide  whether  the 
Church  of  England  shall  continue  to 
be  established  or  not  7  Or  would  the 
Colonists  ever  suffer  that  they  should 
all  over  the  globe  be  made  to  pay  the 
same  amount  of  taxes  per  head  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  old  coimtry?  If 
such  things  should  be  impossible — and 
who  doubts  it  ? — then  plainly  Federa- 
tion becomes  only,  as  now,  joint  con- 
sultation on  a  few  matters  only ;  a  true 
unity,  one  nation,  one  people,  one 
Federated  society,  will  not  have  come 
into  existence." 

Mr.  Young  has  failed  to  establish 
the  necessity  for  any  new  measure 
at  present,  still  less  the  practicabili^' 
of  the  plan  he  proposes. 


A  Ologsary  of  Liturgical  afid 
Ecclesiastical  Terms.  Compiled  and 
arranged  by  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee.,  D.C.L., 
F.S.A.  London.  B.  Quaritch,  1876, 
— Mr.  Lee's  handsomely  printed 
and  richly    illustrated   work,  is   a 
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dictionary  of  ritualistic  terms,  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  unlearned 
who  are  fond  of  ritualism,  or — as  Mr. 
Liee  would  say — interested  in  the 
•'Catholic revival,"  now  going  on  in 
the  Church  of  England,  which  he 
terms  •*  a  new  and  better  Beforma- 
tion."  For  those  who  do  not 
happen  to  belong  to  this  particular 
class  it  will  have  no  attraction,  and 
eTen  for  those  who  do,  it  is  not 
very  suitable.  It  contains  many 
terms  which  they  are  not  likely  even 
to  meet  with  or  want,  such  as, 
azymite.  abios,  jope,  fylfot,  lumachet, 
lup,  orphray,  mazer,  stolizein,  and  a 
host  of  others  equally  outlandish. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  explains  many 
that  are  too  familiar  to  need  ex- 
planation, such  as  stipend,  stool, 
stocking,  communion-cloth,  kneeler, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  organ-loft,  &c. 
It  is  hard  to  see  what  advantage  the 
readers  whom  Mr.  Lee  has  in  view, 
can  derive  from  tlie  articles  on  these 
two  classes  of  terms,  which  together, 
make  up  a  third  or  more  of  the  six 
thousand  inserted  in  the  volume. 

Nor  is  the  treatment  of  the  re- 
maining portion  well  adapted  for 
the  class  of  people  contemplated. 
Greek  words  and  Latin  quotations, 
which  must  be  unintelligible  to 
them,  repeatedly  occur  without  any 
translation.  Mr.  Lee  says  the  work 
is  a  glossary,  not  a  cyclopeedia ;  but 
it  is  in  fact,  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  entirely,  the  articles  being 
confined  to  brief  explanations  of 
meaning,  but  as  frequently  giving 
historical  and  other  information  at 
considerable  length.  Sometimes 
the  derivation  of  the  terms  is 
given,  but  generally  omitted,  or 
insufficiently  explained.  A  glossary 
should,  at  least,  give  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  words  it  professes  to 
explain,  which  is  more  Uian  can  be 
said  of  Mr.  Lee*s,  for,  besides  its 
deficiency  with  regard  to  derivation, 
it  does  not  include  all  the  meanings 
of  the  words  it  explains.    Whether 


regarded  as  a  glossary  or  a  cyclo- 
pedia, it  fails  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  those,  for  whose  use  it  is 
professedly  intended.  Toung  ladies 
of  ritualistic  teiiidencies  and  tastes, 
who  do  not  happen  to  have  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  the  higher 
education,  now  afforded  to  their  sex 
at  Girton  College,  and  Newnham 
Hall,  Cambridge,  or  University 
College,  London,  must  be  often 
hopelessly  puzzled  over  its  pages. 

But  it  may  suit  those  who  are  not 
unlearned,  and,  like  the  author, 
regard  the  Beformation,  or — as,  he 
terms  it — **The  alterations  in  the 
sixteenth  century,"  with  regret, 
and  its  leading  actors  with  indignant 
disgust  ;  who  look  forward  with 
fond  longing  to  the  "  restoration  of 
visible  unity,"  by  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  English,  Bomish  and 
Greek  Churches,  and  try  to  make 
believe  very  much,  that  Uiere  is  no 
essential  difference  between  them. 
They  will  not  be  surprised  to  find 
frequent  mention  of  **  the  Western 
Church  "  in  these  pages  to  denote 
the  churches  of  England  and  Rome 
in  combination,  nor  displeased  at 
the  great  prominence  given  to  Greek 
ecclesiastical  terms,  and  the  in- 
sertion of  articles  on  such  Roman 
Catholic  usages  as  penance,  and  in- 
dulgences. They  may  perhaps  not 
be  at  all  offended  by  the  disparaging 
way  in  which  the  leaders  of  the 
Eeformation  are  spoken  of  in  the 
Introduction,  where  the  noble 
martyr.  Hooper,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  is  denounced  for  his 
**  fanaticism ;"  the  proceedings  at 
the  Beformation,  are  said  to  have 
been  accomplished  '*  in  a  spirit 
that  savomred  rather  of  the  fiercest 
Iconoclasm  or  Mahometanism  than 
of  Christianity,"  and  ''our  pious 
Beformers  " — as  they  are  ironically 
styled  with  inverted  commas — are 
charged  vnth  having  **  privately  en- 
riched themselves  and  their  families 
by  the  abundant  spoils  of  rifled 
churches  and  chantries." 

60—2 
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All  honest  men,  whether  Ritual- 
ists or  not,  must  condemn  Mr. 
Lee's  mode  of  treating  the  word 
Sacrament  In  his  explanation  of 
this  word  he  says  :  — "  According  to 
the  general  teaching  of  the  Church 
Universal,  there  are  seveh  sacra- 
ments. The  Church  of  England 
teaches,  not  that  there  are  less  than 
seven,  hut  that  there  are  two  only 
as  generally  necessary  to  salvation, 
and  in  the  Articles  the  whole  seven 
are  enumerated."  From  this  state- 
ment any  reader  not  familiar  with 
the  Twenty-Fifth  Article  would 
naturally  suppose  the  whole  seven 
sacraments  are  placed  on  a  level 
there.  To  prevent  any  reader  from 
falling  into  so  gross  an  error,  we 
will  quote  its  exact  words  : — 

**  There  are  two  sacraments  ordained 
of  Christ,  our  Lord,  in  the  gospel,  that 
is  to  say.  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of 
our  Lord. 

"  TJieso  five,  commonly  called  sacra- 
ments, that  is  to  say,  Confiimation, 
Penance,  Orders,  Matrimony,  and  Ex- 
treme Unction,  are  not  to  be  counted 
for  sacraments  ofth^  gospel^  being  such 
as  have  grown  partly  of  the  corrupt 
following  of  the  Apostles,  partly  are 
states  of  life  allowed  in  the  Scriptures : 
but  yet  have  not  like  nature  of  sacra- 
ments, tcith  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
i!^upj)er,  for  that  they  have  not  any 
visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of 
God." 

Now,  will  any  one  with  a  spark 
of  sincerity,  or  the  slightest  regard 
for  truth,  venture  to  say  Mr.  Lee 
has  not  in  this  matter  heen  guilty 
of  gross  misrepresentation,  if  not 
downright  fraud?  There  is  no 
great  harm  in  his  trying  to  hide 
from  himself  the  vital  points  of 
difference  between  the  Chiu-ches  of 
England  and  Rome  by  lumping 
them  together  under  the  tirle  of 
•*the  Western  Church,"  to  the 
amusement  of  Romanist  lookers- 
on  ;  but  when  he  resorts  to  such 
disingenuous  proceedings  as  this, 
every  lover  of  truth   and  fairaess 


must  condemn  and  denounce  him. 
It  is  bad  enough  that  a  clergyman 
of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Eng- 
land should  entertain  such  senti- 
ments as  he  avows ;  but  far  worse 
that  he  should  seek  to  promulgate 
them  by  dishonest  means. 

Mr.  Lee*s  work  is  inscribed  to 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  with  his 
lordship's  permission,  who  is  ex- 
pressly exonerated  from  all  respon- 
sibility **  for  the  accuracy  of  any 
statement,  fact,  judgment,  opinion, 
or  conclusion  contained  in  it,'*  as 
he  never  saw  it  before  puhlication. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether,  if  his 
lordship  had  seen  it,  he  would  have 
allowed  his  name  to  appear  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

Mr.  Lee*s  notions  of  architecture 
are  rather  hazy,  or,  at  any  rate, 
loosely  expressed.  He  seems  to 
think  Norman  synonymous  with 
Eomanesque  architecture,  whereas 
Bomanesque  is  a  generic  term,  de- 
noting that  modification  of  ancient 
Boman  architecture  which,  origin- 
ating in  Rome  with  the  Basilica, 
appeared  in  Normandy  as  Norman, 
in  England  as  Saxon,  and  in  Lom- 
hardy  as  Lombardic,  the  prevailing 
feature  of  all  heing  the  round  arch. 
His  illustrations,  many  of  which  are 
from  his  own  pencil,  are  well  exe- 
cuted, hut  not  so  well  selected. 
Instead  of  giving  drawings  from 
ancient  objects  which  exist,  and  are 
accessible,  as  he  is  careful  to  state, 
mentioning  where  they  may  be 
found,  he  inserts  modem  designs 
"  from  the  late  Mr.  A.  Welby 
Pugin's  pencil,"  by  which  we  pre- 
sume the  elder  Pugin  is  meant, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  say  for 
certain.  It  would  have  been  just 
as  easy,  and  far  better,  for  instance, 
to  illustrate  one  of  the  old  examples 
mentioned  under  the  headings 
**  Lectern  "  and  **  Shrine.'*  At  any 
rate,  if  modern  work  is  thought  de- 
sirable, there  can  be  no  reason  for 
ignoring  all  that  has  heen  done  in 
ecclesiastical  architecture  by  such 
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eminent  artists  as  Mr.  Street,  Mr. 
Surges,  and  others. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Lee,  that  pews  *^came 
into  use  forundevotional  purposes," 
and  that  Romanist  is  **a  vulgar 
word,  used  chiefly  hy  the  unedu- 
cated, to  designate  a  member  of 
the  ancient  and  venerable  Church 
of  Rome." 


The  OwVs  Nest  in  the  City.  By 
E.  Level.  London :  H.  S.  King 
&  Co.,  1876.  —  A  noyel  should, 
above  all  things,  be  readable,  and 
such  "  The  Owl's  Nest  in  the  City" 
is  in  no  common  degree.  Whoever 
begins  reading  it  will  be  unwilling 
to  lay  it  aside  before  the  end  is 
reached.  The  interest,  so  far  from 
ever  flagging,  goes  on  continually 
increasing  till  it  reaches  a  pitch  of 
intensity  at  last.  The  reader  s  at- 
tention is  kept  constantly  on  the 
alert  by  a  series  of  ever  fresh  inci- 
dents following  each  other  in  rapid 
succession.  Ingenuity  is  shown  in 
the  structure  of  the  plot,  and  skill 
in  its  development.  There  is 
enough  of  mystery  in  it  to  give  a 
zest  to  the  narrative,  but  not  so 
much  complication  as  to  puzzle  one. 

Objection  may,  however,  be  made 
to  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
story,  occupying  only  a  single  vol- 
ume, should  include  among  its  es- 
sential elements  two  cases  of  seduc- 
tion and  one  of  suicide.  Not  that 
they  form  prominent  features  of  the 
work.  The  author  does  not  gloat 
over  them,  or  dwell  upon  them  for 
the  purpose  of  effect.  Still  they 
are  there,  and  cast  a  lurid  gloom 
over  the  whole.  As  a  set-off  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  the 
reader  is  spared  any  tedious  love 
scenes  or  sickly  sentimentalism. 
There  is,  however,  a  failure  of 
poetical  justice,  as  the  best  charac- 
ters come  to  the  worst  end,  and  the 


villain  of  tlie  piece  is  crowned  with 
success. 

Mr.  Level  tells  the  tale  in  his 
own  person,  and  appears  as  a  sub- 
ordinate actor,  bearing  his  own 
name.  "The  Owl's  Nest"  is  an 
old  mansion  in  a  secluded  city 
square,  occupied  both  as  a  resi- 
dence and  place  of  business  by  a 
Arm  of  solicitors,  Messrs.  Prescott 
&  Earle,  the  former  of  whom  is  his 
uncle.  To  him  he  is  sent  as  a  lame 
boy  of  eight  years  old,  on  the  death 
of  his  mother. 

Mr.  Prescott,  while  a  country 
lawyer's  clerk,  is  induced  by  a 
promise  of  money  to  marry  Miss 
Earle,  a  neighbouring  squire's 
daughter,  who  has  been  seduced 
by  a  young  nobleman,  and  is  known 
to  be  enceinte.  Shortly  after  the 
marriage  and  the  establishment  of 
the  firm  in  London,  she  gives  birth 
to  a  son,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Dick,  figures  as  the  hero  of  the 
story.  After  bearing  her  husband 
a  son,  James,  she  is  forced  by  his 
ill-usage,  and  assisted  by  her  bro- 
ther, Mr.  Earle,  —  who  has  pre- 
viously prevailed  upon  her  to  execute 
a  will  in  his  favour— to  flee  to  Italy, 
where  she  soon  afterwards  gives 
birth  to  a  daughter,  Mary,  unknown 
to  Mr.  Prescott,  who,  by  Earle's 
contrivance,  receives  false  intelli- 
gence of  her  death.  Dick,  who  is 
represented  as  a  high-spirited  gene- 
rous fellow,  is  naturally  no  great 
favourite  with  his  reputed  father, 
who,  on  the  contrary,  dotes  with 
fond  affection  upon  his  own  son, 
James,  a  gentle  amiable  youth,  be- 
loved, not  only  by  his  father,  but 
equally  by  his  half-brother,  Dick, 
and  his  cousin,  Ned  Level.  All 
three  combine  in  regarding  Mr. 
Earle  with  suspicion  and  dislike. 
However,  when  they  have  grown  up, 
Dick,  through  his  interposition,  ob- 
tains a  commission  in  the  army, 
James  being  admitted  to  the  office. 

As  Dick  is  on  the  point  of  leav- 
ing  to  join  his  regiment,  a  new  turn 
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of  affairs  is  brought  about  by  the 
advent  of  a  young  lady,  who  is  re- 
presented by  Mr.  £arle  to  be  a 
ward  of  his  from  Italy,  but  is  really 
his  niece,  Mary  Prescott,  with  whom 
Dick  fulls  in  love,  little  dreaming 
that  she  is  his  half-sister.  But  she 
is  fond  of  flirting  with  a  young  vis- 
count, whom  she  meets  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  and  with 
whom  she  elopes  to  Nice.  The 
fugitives  are  tracked  and  reached  by 
Dick  at  Nice,  who  has  learnt  his 
relationship  to  the  lady,  and  is  just 
on  the  point  of  fighting  a  duel  with 
the  viscount,  when  they  are  pre- 
vented by  the  arrival  of  Level,  with 
a  letter  from  the  viscounfs  father, 
revealing  Dick's  relationship.  The 
circumstances  are  thus  narrated : — 


"  They  heard  me !  I  saw  them  all 
tmn  round  to  look ;  I  saw  Dick's  angry 
and  impatient  gesture:  I  saw  the 
seconds  speak  for  one  moment  to- 
gether, and  then  run  down  the  steps 
of  the  terrace  towards  me.  After  that 
I  saw  no  more,  for  l^fell  on  the  ground 
fainting,  utterly  overcome  with  pain 
and  emotion. 

"The  next  thing  of  which  I  was 
conscious  was  St.  John's  voice  asking 
me  what  had  brought  me.  I  gasped 
out,  *  Oh,  St.  John !— oh,  sir,'  turning 
to  the  other  second,  who  was  helping 
me  to  rise,  *  for  the  love  of  God,  stop 
them !    They  must  not  fight ! ' 

"  *  Not  fight ! '  ezdaimed  St.  John ; 
•  are  you  mad,  Ned  ? — there  is  no  help 
for  it— they  must  fight  now.' 

"  *  Indeed,  sir,  we  have  done  every- 
thing^ that  could  be  done,'  said  the 
gentleman  upon  whose  arm  I  was 
leaning,  and  whose  name  I  afterwards 
learned  was  Captain  Paulett, '  and  now 
we  cannot  allow  you  to  interfere.  We 
should  be  unwilling  to  use  force,  but 
unless  you  retire  at  once ' 

**  *  Stop,  sir,  hear  me  out.    I  have  a 

letter  lor  Viscount  L ;  only  let  me 

give  him  that  letter,  and  if  he  insists 
upon  fighting  Comet  Prescott  after  he 
has  read  it,  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour  I  will  neither  say  nor  do  more, 
to  interfere.' 

*'  Captain  Paulett  looked  at  St.  John 
who  said, '  I  think  we  ought  to  allow 


him  to  give  the  letter  to  L- 


-.  Iwin 
answer  for  Mr.  Lovel's  keeping  his 
word.' 

"  '  Tes,  yes !  it  is  a  duty ;  you  must 
let  him  have  it,'  I  said,  tsJdng  advan- 
tage of  Paulett's  hesitation  to  hurry 
forward.  They  followed  in  silence, 
evidently  vanquished  by  my  earnest- 
ness, but  dissatisfied.  I  ran  on,  and 
tlirust  the  letter  into  Viscount  L- — ^*s 
hands ;  he  and  the  surgeon  were  staring 
at  us  in  mute  astonishment ;  but  Dick, 
to  whom  I  turned,  eager  to .  embrace 
him,  drew  back  from  me,  and  said, 
reproachfully,  *  O  Ned,  Ned  I  I  never 
thought  you  would  have  done  this.' 

*' At  this  moment  an  exclamation 
from  the  viscount  caused  us  both  to 
turn  round  and  look  at  him.  His  hand 
trembled,  he  was  very  pale,  and  after 
fixing  his  eyes  on  Dick  for  a  moment 
with  an  indescribable  expression,  he 
put  the  letter  into  the  second  s  hands, 
saying  in  a  low  voice,  *  Settle  it  as  you 
can;  I  cannot  fight  him.'  He  then 
turned  away.  St.  John  and  Paulett 
glanced  rapidly  over  the  letter,  and 
then  looked  at  one  another  with  faces 
full  of  dismay.  At  length  Captain 
Paulett  advanced  to  Dick,  and  said, 
'  Comet  Prescott,  this  affair  cannot  go 
on.  My  principal  deeply  regrets  the 
unhappy  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
challenge,  but  he  has  received  a  com> 
munication  from  his  father  which 
renders  it  impossible  the  matter  should 
be  settled  as  we  had  proposed;  he 
therefore—* 


<k   < 


He  therefore  is  a  coward,  as  well 
as  a  villain,'  said  Dick,  in  whose 
crimson  brew  I  read  tlie  idea  that  the 
viscount  refused  to  fight  with  him  in 
consequence  of  the  stigma  attached  to 
his  birth. 

"  Viscount  L ^'s  eye  flashed  fire, 

and  his  pale  cheek  flushed,  as  he 
angrily  faced  round  upon  Dick,  and 
at  that  moment  the  likeness  between 
the  two  brothers  was  striking;  then, 
recollecting  himself,  he  drew  back 
again,  saying, '  I  cannot  fight  him.' 

*'  Dick  sprang  forward  with  uplifted 
arm,  evidently  determined  to  force  him 
to  fight,  by  striking  him  in  our  pre- 
sence. St  John  and  Paulett  both 
threw  themselves  upon  him  and  seized 
his  arm ;  but  Dick,  who  was  naturally 
far  stronger  than  either,  and  whose 
strength  was  now  redoubled  by  fuiy, 
would  soon  have  thrown  them  boUi 
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from  liiin»  had  not  St  John  exclaimed 
tome — 

"  •  Give  him  the  letter.' 

*'  I  snatched  it  u^  from  the  groand, 
where  it  had  &]len  m  the  struggle,  and 
holding  it  towards  Dick,  cried,  '  Bead 
it,  Dick!  it  is  from  your  father." 

"  The  words  acted  Hke  a  spell.  He 
instantly  ceased  the  struggle,  eagerly 
grasped  the  letter,  read  it,  and  let  it 
fall  without  speaking.  His  flushed  and 
angry  features  turned  white  as  stone. 
He  turned  his  eyes  on  the  viscount, 
who  was  standing  apart  with  his  head 
bowed  down,  with  an  expression  of 
mingled  pain  and  hatred  I  shall  never 
forget;  then  turning  away,  with  a 
strange,  shivering  sigh,  said, '  He  my 
brother;  O  God,  it  is  too  much ! ' 

"  He  reeled  like  a  drunken  man  as 
he  spoke  the  words,  and  had  not  St. 
John  and  Paulett  supported  him,  he 
must  certainly  have  fallen." 

On  recovering  himself  he  retires  to 
a  short  distance,  and  shoots  him- 
self dead  with  his  pistol.  His 
brother  James  meets  with  a  scarcely 
less  melancholy  death  from  con- 
sumption, which,  strange  to  say, 
is  not  perceived  by  any  of  those 
about  him  till  it  has  reached  the 
last  stage.  The  shock  to  his  father 
is  so  great  as  to  render  him  first 
imbecile,  and  ultimately  insane. 
Earle  manages  to  get  such  influ- 
ence over  his  niece.  Miss  Frescott, 
as  to  be  appointed  her  heir,  and  on 
her  death,  not  long  afterwards,  he 
comes  into  possession  of  all  the 
property,  for  which  he  has  been 
so  long  unscrupulously  scheming, 
which  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion, though  not  without  war- 
rant in  actual  life. 

Mr.  Lovel  does  not  attempt  any 
elaborate  delineation  of  character, 
relying  chiefly  on  incident,  which 
he  narrates  with  power  and  eflect. 

There  is,  however,  enough  of 
characterization  for  the  purposes  of 
the  story,  and  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is 
consistent  and  natural.  The  style 
is  vigorous  and  correct,  the  tone 
healthy,  and  the  sentiment  just,  if 
not  striking. 


Bessie  Lang.  By  Alice  Corkran. 
W.  Blackwood  and  Sons :  Edinburgh 
and  London,  1876. — If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  this  is  Miss  Corkran's  first 
original  work  of  fiction.  In  that  case 
we  may  cordially  congratulate  her  on 
having  commenced  her  career  with  a 
degree  of  success,  which  promises 
well  for  its  future.  She  has  shown 
sound  discretion  in  not  being  too 
ambitious  at  first,  and  not  attempting 
more  than  a  short  story  of  every-day 
life.  By  this  means  she  has  avoided 
the  necessity  of  weakening  the 
interest  by  diluted  diffuseness,  and 
foreign  matter  introduced  to  fill  up. 
From  first  to  last  it  is  well  sustained, 
and  what  the  authoress  attempted  is 
successfully  accomplished,  which  is 
far  more  satisfactoxy  as  a  beginning 
than  if  she  had  aimed  higher,  and 
missed  the  mark.  A  modest  success 
is  decidedly  better  in  such  a  case, 
than  ever  so  brilliant  a  failure. 

The  same  good  sense  which  dictated 
the  choice  of  the  subject  is  visible  in 
its  treatment.  The  plot  is  simple  in 
construction,  and  easy  in  develop- 
ment, the  component  parts  being 
fitted  together  with  the  art  which 
conceals  artifice.  The  narrative 
flows  smoothly  and  steadily  on  to 
the  final  consummation,  without 
wandering  in  its  course,  though  not 
without  winding  through  a  succession 
of  varied  scenes,  which  keep  up  the 
attention  and  aflbrd  unfailing  fresh- 
ness. The  characters  are  carefully, 
if  not  powerfully,  drawn,  true  to  life, 
and  free  from  fepulsive  features. 
There  is  a  commendable  absence  of 
unnatural  surprises,  heart-rending 
horrors,  and  revolting '  crimes  ;  and 
generally  speaking,  the  style  is 
correct  and  free  from  exaggeration. 
On  the  whole  we  may  say  the  work  is 
carefully  executed,  without  being 
overdone.  It  is  a  simple  story  of 
village  love  and  sorrow,  told  simply 
and  naturally,  not,  however,  without 
touching  incidents,  pleasing  pictures, 
playful  hits,  and  shrewd  observa- 
tions. 
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Tbe  \niter  is  represented  as 
accidentally  lamed  while  forming 
one  of  a  reading  party  in  the  lake 
district,  and  consequently  placed 
under  the  care  of  Dame  Martin,  in 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Carbeck, 
a  woman  of  strong  sense  and  sharp 
tongue,  but  sound  principles,  and 
genuine  kindness,  whose  racy  sayings 
are  sometimes  not  unworthy  of  the 
immortal  Mrs.  Poyser,  herself. 
Thus,  in  a  fit  of  irritation  at  her 
patient's  incessant  reading,  she  ex- 
claims :  ^'*  I'd  as  soon  think  to  keep 
putting  victuals  inside  my  stomach 
to  make  myself  strong,  as  to  be 
always  putting  other  folks  thoughts 
into  my  head  to  make  myself  wise." 
At  his  request,  she  tells  the  story  of 
which,  Bessie  Lang,  her  niece,  is  the 
heroine,  and  Bill  Troughton,  a 
widow's  son  in  the  village,  is  the 
hero. 

Bessie  is  a  bright-haired,  brown- 
eyed  beauty,  full  of  life  and  fun,  but 
thoughtless  and  frivolous,  pure  and 
innocent,  as  long  as  she  is  free  from 
temptation,  but  found  wanting  in  high 
principled  firmness  of  character  when 
exposed  to  tho  seductive  influence  of 
artful  flattery,  polished  manners, 
poetic  fancies,  and  brilliant  promises. 
From  early  childhood  she  is  the 
constant  companion  of  Bill,  the 
genius  of  the  village,  who  soon  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  the  clergyman, 
goes  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
through  his  interposition,  gains  high 
honours  there,  is  articled  to  George 
Stephenson,  and  acquires  reputation 
and  money  by  patents  for  important 
inventions.  With  all  his  genius  he 
is  an  awkward,  shy  and  reserved 
youth,  true  and  warm  of  heart, 
untiring  and  devoted  in  his  affection 
for  Bessie,  whom  he  does  his  utmost 
to  please,  but  fails  to  win,  though  he 
so  far  succeeds,  as  to  obtain  from  her 
a  reluctant  promise  of  marriage. 
He  then  goes  to  London,  works  in- 
defatigably,  lives  sparingly  that  he 
may  save  money  enough  to  purchase 
presents  for  his  sweetheart,  who  is 


always  in  his  thoughts,  and  for  xrhom 
he  writes  a  joumaU  postage  in  those 
days  being  too  expensive  for  frequent 
letter-writing. 

During  his  absence  Mr.  Ellis,  au 
ambitious  artist  of  prepossessing  ap< 
pearance,  insinuating  manners,  and 
poetic  tendencies,  comes  to  the  vil. 
lage  in  search  of  the  picturesque ; 
and  no  sooner  catches  sight  of  Bes- 
sie than  he  is  fiascinatea  with  her 
bright  artless  beauty,  and  prevails 
upon  her  good-natured,  weak-minded 
father  to  allow  him  to  occupy  an 
upper  room  in  the  house  as  a  studio, 
where  he  may  paint  a  great  picture 
for  the  Academy,  in  which  she  is  to 
appear  as  a  prominent  figure.  By 
the  time  the  picture  is  finished  he 
has  completely  won  the  thoughtless 
girl's  heart,  and  prevails  upon  her  to 
elope  with  him  on  the  very  night  of 
the  feast  in  celebration  of  her  be- 
trothal to  Bill,  who  has  come  down 
from  Loudon  for  the  purpose,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  suspicions  awakened 
by  his  too  successful  rival.  In  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  she  is  cast  off, 
and,  with  her  child,  goes  on  foot  from 
Richmond  to  her  native  village, 
which  she  reaches  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete exhaustion,  and  dies  at  her 
aunt's  soon  afterwards.  The  closing 
scene  is  thus  narrated  : — . 

"  At  last  she  lay  with  her  eyes  open 
f^azing  at  Bill,  her  cheeks  borning,  a 
restless  look  on  her  face,  her  pulse 
beating  quick  with  fever. 

*'  •  I've  walked  all  the  way  from 
Eichmond  *'  she  said,  talking  very  fast 
as  if  she  were  repeating  it  by  rote,  *  to 
bring  my  baby  home.'  Then  she 
panted.  *  Baby  felt  very  heavy  some- 
times, but  I  kept  by  the  coach-road,  so 
I  did  not  lose  my  way.  Sometimes  I 
got  a  lift !  and  the  other  night  I  slept 
m  the  workhouse.  The  thought  of 
yon.  Bill,  cheered  me.  I  had  a  kind 
of  feeling  as  you  would  stand  up  for 
me — ^you,  and  aunt  Martin  too.*  And 
here  her  voice  failed  her. 

"  '  Do  not  speak,  Bessie,  if  you  can 
help  it,'  said  BUI,  <we*U  talk  about 
things  another  day.* 
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"Bill's  voice  was  trembling  vnUx 
tenderness.  This  was  the  second  time 
he  had  pronounced  her  name,  he  who 
had  never  said  it  all  the  time  she  was 
gone ;  now  he  lingered  over  it,  as  if  it 
filled  his  mouth  with  sweetness. 

"  '  There's  not  like  to  be  another 
daj ;  I  must  tell  it  now/  she  replied, 
in  that  quick  voice  and  laboured 
breathinff. 

"  '  Make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  Bessie, 
if  you  can,'  I  said ;  •  you'll  fed  easier 
after.  Were  you  in  London  all  the 
time?' 

"  BiU's  hand  closed  over  my  arm, 
bidding  me  be  stilL 

"  *  No,'  answered  Bessie,  *  he  took 
me  to  his  yacht,  and  we  went  abroad.' 
And  during  a  moment's  silence  she 
seemed  to  dwell  on  this  little  span  of 
happiness.  Then  she  muttered,  how, 
after  her  baby  was  bom,  a  year  and  a 
month  ago,  he  grew  tired  of  her.  *  But 
baby  was  not  to  blame.'  putting  her 
arm  round  her  child,  and  looking  up, 
appealing  to  Bill.  '  And  still,'  she  said, 
'  this  baby  has  been  my  teacher.  She 
taught  me  how  wicked  I  had  been. 
She  has  pleaded  and  pleaded  for  you. 
I  felt  she  was  like  a  traitor  to  him, 
minding  me  always  of  you.' 

"There  was  something  curious  in 
the  beseeching  look  she  cast  on  Bill,  as 
if  she  were  trying  to  enlist  his  love  for 
her  child* 

"  Then,  after  a  longer  pause,  she 
related  how  a  little  time  ago  he  had 
taken  her  to  Bichmond,  near  London. 
How  she  had  felt  near  home,  and  one 
day  she  found  a  map  of  the  Lake 
country,  and  *  I  looked  at  it  every  day. 
I  used  to  show  baby  it  was  somewhere 
there  that  lay  the  little  path  leading  up 
to  aunt  Martin's  cottage.' 

*' '  Then,  one  day,'  continued  Bessie, 
after  panting  on  her  pillow, '  he  said  he 
would  take  care  of  me  and  baby,  but  he 
must  marry  some  rich  lady.' 

"  At  these  words  Bill  gave  a  gasp. 

**It  was  terrible  to  see  this  wild, 
haggard  creature,  lying  on  her  death- 
bed, struggling  through  this  confession 
of  those  past  years.  JBut  we  could  not 
stop  her.  She  told,  with  the  words 
lingering  on  her  parched,  dark  lips, 
'How  she  had  never  thought  of  that.' 
How,  when  she  had  asked  him  to 
marry  her,  he  had  used  to  answer  she 
did  not  really  love  him.  if  she  did  not 
trust  him.    She  was  ma  wife  before 


God,  what  did  a  ceremony  of  ten 
minutes  matter  ?  And  '  it  seemed  like 
begrudging  love  to  press  for  it.'  When 
he  told  her  he  must  marry  some  one 
else,  she  cried,  then  he  seemed  to  hate 
her,  and  kept  away.' 

"  We  knew  her  story  was  told  now. 
She  had  scarcely  said  the  last  words 
when  there  came,  close  beside  me,  a 
cry — a  cry  that  seemed  to  escape  from 
Bill's  heart,  as  if  it  had  been  shut  up 
there  those  years. 

*'  *  What  has  happened  makes  no 
difference,  Bessie.  I  love  you  the 
same  as  I  did  before.  I'll  take  you  for 
my  wife,  and  love  and  tend  you,  if 
you'll  let  me.  We'll  go  away  to  Ame- 
rica, and  baby '11  come,  too.  No  one 
will  know  us — not  a  soul;  and  we'U 
never  think  of  the  past — there'll  not 
be  a  cloud  of  it  come  between  us.  If 
you'll  but  get  well,  Bessie,  I'll  strive  to 
make  you  happy — ^all  the  strength  of 
my  body  and  soul  wilL' 

"  Bill's  words  seemed  to  reach  Bes- 
sie's soul.  For  the  &rst  time,  I  felt 
how  it  was  not  only  Bessie's  thin,  worn 
body  that  had  returned  to  us,  but  that 
Bessie's  spirit  had  come  too. 

"  Her  rigid  lips  quivered,  and  there 
came  into  her  eyes  a  flicker  of  the  old« 
tender  light  which  she  sometimes 
turned  on  Bill,  before  Mr.  Ellis  came, 
when  he  said  or  did  anything  that  won 
her  praise.  *You  are  so  good,  BiU,* 
they  seemed  to  say  again. 

"  But  it  was  only  for  a  second  of 
time.  The  misery  came  and  blotted 
out  that  look. 

"  '  Nay,'  she  said,  passionately,  sud- 
denly turning  her  head  round  to  the 
wall,  and  pressing  it  down  on  her 
pillow, '  I  do  not  want  to  get  well ;  I 
do  not  want  to  live — not  even  for  baby. 
Had  I  not  known  1  was  dying,  I  could 
not  have  faced  you  or  aunt.  It  was 
the  thought  of  death  made  me  brave.' 

"  Then  pressing  her  face  tighter 
down  on  the  pillow,  and  throwing  her 
arms  above  her  head,  she  moaned  out, 
**  1  cannot  help  it — I  love  him  still ; 
and  it's  the  thought  of  his  painting 
some  one  else,  and  his  singing  to  her, 
that  kiUs  me.  So  long  as  I  am  on 
earth  I  must  love  him.  But  oh.  Bill, 
after  I  am  dead,  if  God  is  kind,  and 
punishes  me  only  for  a  while,  then  in 
heaven  I  shall  love  only  you,' 

"  After  a  pause,  she  added,  xnore 
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meekly,  taming  round  and  looking  on 
her  cluld,  *  But  baby  will  comfort  you. 
She  will  make  it  all  up  to  you.  She 
has  such  pretty  ways  already  of  com- 
forting.' 

'*  Bill  had  made  his  way  to  the 
window,  when  Bessie  moaned  out  that 
she  still  loTed  Mr.  Ellis.  The  curtains 
were  drawn  back,  and  the  moonlight 
streamed  into  the  room,  but  he  was  in 
the  shadow,  leaning  his  head  heavily 
against  the  panes. 

•<  *  Comfort  from  hU  child  ?  '  he  said, 
turning  quickly  round.  'Comfort, 
when  each  time  I  look  at  it,  it'll  re- 
mind me  of  the  love  that  wad  between 
you  two!* 

"  '  Oh,  Bill,'  whispered  Bessie,  drag- 
ging herself  up, '  you  do  not  mean  that 
you'll  not  protect  baby  after  I  am  dead?' 
Then  she  paused,  maJdng  acquaintance 
with  this  new  grief  she  had  not  ex- 
pected. Bill  turned  away  again,  lean- 
ing his  head  down  in  the  shadow. 

"  '  Bessie,  I'll  take  the  darling  baby,' 
I  said, '  and  love  her  as  I  loved  yon. 

**  *  Ah,  but  I  wanted  Bill  to  take 
her,'  rephed  Bessie.  'He's  the  only 
one  as  could  make  baby  quite  happy* 
and  I  thought  she  might  make  amends 
to  him.' " 

"  Oh,  Bill,  be  merciful !  You  would 
take  her,  if  I  were  to  Uve.  Why  should 
you  cast  her  oflf,  if  I  die  ?' 

**  Then  Bill  turned  from  the  window, 
came  forward  in  the  moonlight  and 
said  in  a  quiet  voice,  *  111  take  the 
child.  Live  or  die  in  peace,  Bessie. 
I'll  be  as  a  father  to  her,  and  love  her 
as  if  you  had  been  my  dear  wife  who 
had  borne  her  to  me*' " 

"  She  did  not  live  many  da^s.  The 
doctor  said  it  was  the  low  fever  that 
killed  her.  I  knew  it  was  a  broken 
heart.  She  was  our  Bessie  once  more, 
after  the  memory  of  her  fall  was 
blotted  out  of  her  soul.  A  faded 
Bessie,  her  playM  ways,  her  innocent 
coquetries  all  came  back.  She  was  like 
a  dream  of  herself.  It  was  strange  her 
very  last  words  to  me  were — '  I  knew, 
aunt.  Bill  would  not  forget  me, 
although  he  was  so  long  away.' 

"  Bill  had  watched  her  day  and 
night  without  stirring.  To  the  last  he 
hs^d  hopes  she  would  yet  live,  and  be 
his  wife  some  day.  But  she  died,  and 
it  was  well.  Death  lifted  the  shadow 
ofher  sin  away." 


Miss  Corkran  hardly  appears  at 
her  best  here.  It  is  &  trying  task 
to  depict  such  a  scene  powerfully 
without  flailing  into  extravagance  aad 
improbability.  Bessie's  passionate 
avowal  of  unabated  attachment  to 
her  betrayer,  notwithstanding  his 
heartless  cmelty  to  her,  is  true  to 
nature,  and  told  with  effect ;  but  one 
cannot  see  why  she  should  so  earn- 
estly insist  that  Bill,  and  not  her 
aunt,  should  take  charge  of  her  babj. 
Her  promise  that  if  he  will  do  so  she 
will  love  him  alone  hereafter,  thoogh 
she  cannot  in  this  life,  and  her  idea 
that  the  baby  may  serve  him  as  a 
substitute  for  her,  is  so  strange  as  to 
border  on  the  absurd.  Still  more 
unreasonable  is  it  to  represent  him 
as  willing  to  adopt  his  rival's  child 
without  any  necessity,  on  the  faith  of 
such  a  promise  from  one  who  has 
already  deceived  him  and  still  pre* 
fers  that  rival.  Love  is  proverbially 
blind,  but  this  is  a  pitch  of  infatua- 
tion that  is  surely  contrary  to  nature 
and  experience. 

Miss  Corkran  is  more  success- 
ful in  simple  narrative  and  &miliar 
dialogue.  Though  the  end  of  the 
story  is  tragical,  the  whole  is  not 
pervaded  by  an  anbroken  gloom.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  be  saddened  by 
the  continually  repeated  foreboding 
of  Bessie's  impending  fall,  and  by 
witnessing  the  failure  of  a  love  so 
pure  and  self-sacrificing  as  BiWs,  to 
awaken  in  her  heart  more  than  a 
feeble  and  transient  response.  But 
with  these  dark  shades  brighter  hues 
are  intermingled,  and  painful  inci- 
dents are  relieved  by  happy  touches 
of  gentle  playful  humour.  One  of 
the  subordinate  characters  by  whom 
the  story  is  enlivened  is  Mr.  Orwell, 
the  rector  of  the  parish,  a  plain, 
good-natured,  shrewd  parson  of  the 
old  school,  who  is  among  his  sheep 
on  his  farm-  all  the  week,  takes  his 
glass  of  grog,  tells  anecdotes,  and 
cracks  jokes  with  his  parishioners  at 
their'homes,  stops  to  greet  them  and 
asks  after  their  cattle  and  com  as 
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he  walks  up  the  aisle  on  Sunday, 
changes  his  surplice  in  the  pulpit, 
and  in  cold  weather  shortens  the 
service  with  the  remark,  "  The  Lord 
will  excuse  long  prayers  when  there 
are  six  feet  of  snow  on  the  ground." 
This  is  scarcely  a  caricature  of  what 
was  common  enough  in  many  coun- 
try places  before  the  High  Church 
movement.  Miss  Corkran's  whole 
work  is  valuable  as  a  truthful  de- 
lineation of  village  life  in  the  lake 
district  at  that  period. 


The  Life  after  Deaths  and  the 
Things  to  Come.    By  Hev.  J.  Cullen. 

With  a  Memoir  of  Miss  P.E.  B . 

By  Eev.  W.  H.  M.  H.  Aitken. 
London:  Hatchards,  1876.  — The 
chapters  composing  Mr.  Gullen's 
work  are  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses sermons,  each  preceded  by 
a  text  and  some  lines  of  poetry. 
They  relate  to  such  topics  as  the 
intermediate  state,  the  resurrection, 
the  millennium,  the  day  of  judgment, 
and  others  connected  with  futurity, 
which  have  a  strange  fascination  for 
many  minds.  The  little  that  is 
revealed  about  these  matters,  in- 
stead of  silencing  inquiry,  as  would 
appear  most  natural,  seems  in  their 
case  rather  to  stimulate  it  by  leaving 
an  open  field  for  unbridled  specula- 
tion. Archbishop  Whately  con- 
sidered the  absence  of  minute  details 
in  Scripture  as  to  the  life  to  come 
a  prooi  its  divine  origin ;  yet  many 
who  acknowledge  its  authority 
scruple  not  to  supplement  its  teach- 
ing on  this  mysterious  subject  with 
their  random  conjectures,  which 
they  support  by  twisting  texts  to 
suit  their  purpose. 

Mr.  Cullen  seems  to  have  yery 
definite  and  decided  views  as  to  the 
future.  Thus,  with  regarjd  to  the 
milleiuuum,hetellBus  that "  towards 
the  close  of  this  dispensation"  there 
will  be  *'  a  brief  season  (three  and  a 
half  years)  of  great  tribulation/' 


after  which  Christ  will  come.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  be  sufficiently 
well  informed  on  the  subject  to 
controvert  his  statement,  which  may 
be  correct  enough  for  anything  we 
know  to  the  contrary.  All  we  wish 
to  observe  is,  that  he  has  furnished 
no  evidence  in  its  support,  which 
may  be  said  with  equal  truth  of 
most  of  his  statements  in  this 
volume.  Probably  his  object  was, 
not  so  much  to  convince  or  inform 
as  to  remind  and  enforce.  For  such 
purposes  his  work  may  serve  well 
enough  with  some  readers,  others  will 
require  more  consecutiveness  and 
power  of  thought,  with  less  of  trite 
reflection  and  prosy  dulness. 

The  memoir  prefixed  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  rest  of  the  volume, 
but  will  no  doubt  be  acceptable  to 
the  deceased  lady's  friends  and 
other  readers. 


The  JPrairie  Provinces  Sketches 
of  Travel  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
Lake  Winnipeg.  By  J.  C.  Hamil- 
ton, M.D.,  LL.B.  Bedford  Bros. : 
Toronto.  Triibner  and  Co. :  London, 
1876. — The  above  title  is  calculated 
to  mislead  the  reader,  the  '*  Sketches 
of  Travel "  occupying  only  a  sixth 
part  of  the  volume,  and  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ''  Prairie  Pro- 
vince." There  is  little  reason  to  re- 
gret that  they  form  so  insignificant  a 
fraction  of  the  whole,  for  they  are 
of  no  interest  or  value.  They  were 
originally  written  during  a  summer 
trip,  and  appeared  in  a  Toronto 
newspaper.  They  may  have  ^one 
well  enough  for  that  temporary  pur- 
pose, but  were  not  worth  inserting 
m  a  volume  upon  a  different  subject, 
and  one  of  permanent  interest. 
Mr.  Hamilton  does  not  excel  as 
a  writer  of  travel.  He  wants  the 
seeing  eye  and  the  graphic  pen. 
What  he  here  presents  to  the  reader 
is  a  mere  repnnt  of  the  rough  notes 
hastily  jotted  down  in  his  journal. 
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and  not  at  all  suited  for  publication 
in  their  present  crude  state.  Short 
snatches  of  trifling  detail  are  loosely 
and  confusedly  thrown  together,  so 
as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible,  much 
less  readable.  Probably  Toronto 
readers  would  have  less  difficulty 
in  understanding  them  from  their 
familiarity  with  the  names  and  allu- 
sions which  occur  without  any  sort  of 
explanation,  but  others  must  often  be 
at  a  loss.  The  abruptness  with  which 
Mr.  Hamilton  darts  from  one  thing 
to  another,  having  no  sort  of  con- 
nection with  it,  is  quite  startling. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  it  is  worth  nothing. 

This  is  not  the  case,  however, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  book, 
which  contains  useful  information 
from  various  sources  with  regard  to 
the  "geographical position, climate, 
civil  institutions,  inhabitants,  pro- 
ductions, and  resources  of  the  Bed 
lliver  valley."  The  writer  describes 
the  quadrilateral  territory  carved 
out  of  the  "Great  Lone  Land," 
and  now  forming  part  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  under  the  title  of 
Manitoba,  so  named  from  Manito, 
the  Great  Spirit,  the  guardian  of 
its  plains  and  rirers. 

In  the  Introduction  Mr. Hamilton 
describes  Cowley  as  "a  Jacobite 
poet,"  which  is  a  strange  blunder, 
for  Cowley  died  in  1667,  twenty- 
one  years  oefore  James  the  Second 
lost  the  throne  and  his  adherents 
were  called  Jacobites. 


Silver  Vindicated.  By  Henri 
Cernuschi,  Author  of  "  Mecanique 
de  I'Exchange.  "P.  S.  King,  London, 
1876. — ^The  irrepressible  M.  Cer- 
nuschi  harps  away  on  his  single 
string  with  amazing  persistency. 
He  pours  forth  article  upon  article, 
and  pamphlet  after  pamphlet,  in 
endless   profusion.    But    he   may 


rest  assured  he  will  never,  with  all 
his  activity  and  ingenuity,  succeed 
in  overthrowing  the  established 
conclusions  of  economical  science. 
In  the  present  pamphlet,  which  con- 
sists of  his  paper  read  at  the  recent 
Social  Science  Meeting  at  Liverpool, 
he  repeats  his  old  fallacies  and  makes 
the  same  unsupported  assertions  as 
on  previous  occasions. 

In  some  of  his  statements  he  is 
inaccurate.     Thus,  ho  states   the 
total  annual  production  of  silver  at 
the  present  time  to  be  £13,700,000; 
whereas,  according   to  the  report 
of  the    recent    committee   of  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  amounts  to 
£9,000,000  from  the  United  States, 
and  £7,000,000  from  other  countries, 
making    a   total    of  £16,000,000. 
Most  people  would  think  this  an 
important  difference ;  but  according 
to    M,   Cernuschi  it   amounts  to 
nothing,  provided  the  value  of  gold 
is  fixed  by  law  for  ever  to  be  15i 
times  that  of  silver.    In  that  case, 
no  matter  how  much  silver  is  pro- 
duced, *'  as  soon  as  it  issues  from 
the  mines,  the  metal  enters  of  fu^ 
right  into  circulation,  and  its  pajiog 
power  will   be  identical  with  that 
of  the   metal    already  circulating, 
with  which    it    proceeds   to  mix 
itself." 

If  this  appears  strange  to  anjr 
here  is  the  solution  of  the  mystery : 
**  When  the  monetary  law  is  bi-metal- 
lic,  neither  gold  nor  silver,  coined  or 
uncoined,  is  merchandise.  That  u  the 
secret !"*  Who  would  have  thought 
it  P  M.  Cernuschi  is  certainly  the 
discoverer  of  this  secret,  the  pos- 
session of  which  no  one  will  dispute 
with  him.  He  must  furnish  some- 
thing more  than  his  bare  assertion 
in  support  of  it  before  any  one 
capable  of  judging  will  accept  it. 
If  money  is  not  merchandise,  we 
trust  he  will  be  kind  enough  to 
explain  in  his  next  pamphlet  what 
it  18. 


